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PREFACE. 


: By the Constitution of the Commonwealtb of Australia, the Parliament of the 
¥ Commonwealth is empowered “ to make laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of the Commonwealth, with respect to Census and Statistics.” In the exercise of the 
power so conferred, a “‘ Census and Statistics Act ” was passed in 1905, and in the year 
following, the ‘‘Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics’? was created. The 
first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The publication here presented 
% is the thirtieth Official Year Book issued under the authority of the Commonwealth 
4 Government. 

The synopsis on pp. vii to xxi immediately following shows the general 
— arrangement of the work. The special index (following the usual general index) provided 
at the end of the volume. together with certain references given in the various Chapters, 
will assist in tracing in previous issues matter which, owing to limitations of space, has 
been omitted or is not printed fully in the present volume. : 


Economic and financial conditions during recent years have caused a demand for 
new information, or information expressed in new terms, concerning miny matters of 
_ finance. trade, prices. production and population, and some progress has been made in the 
‘ later volumes towards bringing closer to present day requirements the Chapters dealing 

_ © with these branches of statistics while the Appendix furnishes a summary, brought up 
4 to the latest available date, of the chief events in connexion with the financial crisis. 
In the present volume the most notable contributions of new material are a 
_ series of index-numbers showing (i) the movement of export prices (p. 526), (ii) the course 
of employment in factories (p. 500), and (iii) similar trends in retail stores (p. 591). 
- * On page 564 the recent basic wage judgment of the Commonwealth Court of 
4 Conciliation and Arbitration is reviewed and the main parts of the judgment are 
J reprinted. The results of an extensive analysis of wheat holdings in 1935-36 are 
: included in Chapter XX., and a summary of the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
er mission appointed to inquire into the Monetary and Banking Systems in Australia 
3 is inserted in the Appendix. 
oS All rates, etc., based on the mean population in the various chapters of this volume 
have been revised in accordance with the results of the Census of the 30th June, 1933. 

Later information which has come to hand since the various Chapters were sent to 
press has beerr incorporated in the Appendix (p. 97!). 

7 The material contained in each issue is always carefully examined, but it would 
‘CO be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. 1 shall be grateful to those who will be 
kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 

My best thanks are due to the State Statisticians, who have collected and compiled 
the data on which the greater part of the information given in the Year Book is based. 
2 Thanks are also due to the responsible officers of the various Commonwealth and State 
Departments, and to others, who have kindly, and often at considerable trouble, supplied 
| => information. 
> I wish to express my keen appreciation of the valuable work porformed by Mr. J. 
- Barry, the Editor of the Year Book, and of the services rendered by the officers in charge 

of the various branches of the Commonwealth Buroau of Census and Statistics, upon 

whom has devolved the duty of revising the Chapters relative to their respective branches. 


< 


a ROLAND WILSON, 
4 Commonwealth Statistician. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


Year. 
Heading. — : 
ES8r. | 1891. | Igot. IQiI. | Ig2t. | 1931. 1936... 

i 7 Sa ane 5 | | 
Males 1,247,059] 1,736,617) 2,004,836! 2,382,232) 2,799.462 3.332.577 3,446,198 
Populaticn(a) Females 1,059,677; 1,504,368) 1,820,077] 2,191.554| 2,771,532 3.220,029 3,360,554 
Persons 2,306,736/ 3,240.985] 3,824,913] 4,573,786] 5,510.094 6,552,606 6,806,752 
No. 80,004 110,187 102,945! 122,193} 136,198 118.509 116,073 
Births BG Rate 35.26 34.47 27.16| 27.21| 24.95} 18.t 17.13 
Deaths No. 33,327 47,430 46,330 47,869) 54.076 56,56 63,932 
oe 2 Rate 14.69 14.84) I2.22 10.66 9.91] 8.67 45 
Marriages No. 17.244 23,862) 27,753 39,482! 46,869! 38.882) 58,709 
Bee ir Rate 7.60 7.47| 7-32 8.79) 8.59] 5.96 8.66 
= | ee ae 


1881-82. 1891-92. IgOI—o2, IgII-12, Ig2I-22. 1931-32. 1935-36. 


A griculture— 


Area, acs. 2,995,814] 3,334,957] 5,115,965| 7,427,834] 9.719.042 14.741,313) f) 12,342,000 
Wheat ..< Yid., bshl. | 21,443,862 25,675,205 38,561,619 71,636, 347/129,083,806} 190,612,184/f f}150,817,c00 
ANS yy FEO 7-70) 7-54 9.64) 13.28 12.93! f) 12.19 
¥ Area, acs. 194,816 246,129 461.430 616.7904 733.406 1,085.489 1,564,171 
Oats Yl1d., bshl. 4,795,897} 5,724,256] s 9,789.854 9,591,833) 12,147.433 15,194.680 18,720,774 
< AN ooh 24.62 23.27; 25. 22} 15.50) 16.56 14.00] 11.97 
- Area, acs. 75.864 68,068 74.511| 116,466) 2y8,Q9 10! 347 390 564,870 
Barley Yid., bshl. | - 1,353,380! 1,178.560; 1,519,819 2,05%,836} 6,085.685/ 6.290.672} 9,524,977 
ss 17.84 17.31 20.40 17.66) 20. 30] re ue - T7004 
Area, acs. 165.777 284,428 294,849 349.065} 305.186) 269.448 297,616 
Maize Yid., bshl. 5,726,265 9,261,922) 7,034.780) 8,939,855] 7,840.433, 7-062, 3383} 73467.705 
AV., 45 34-54 32.56 23.86) 26.29 25.69) 20.21 25.09 
Area, acs. 768,388) 942,166) 1,688,402] 2,518.351| 2.994.519 2 634.68c 3,007,470 
Hay ‘ 4 Yid., tons 767,194] 1,067,255) 2,024,608 2,867,973] 3,902,189) 3.167.459! 3,497,077 
Vor ote 1.00 1.13) 1.20 1.14] 1.30 1.20 ToT 
Area, acs. 76,265 112,884| 109,685] 130,463] 140,144! 145,111 124.089 

Potatoes(>)< Yld., tons 243,276 380,477 322,524 301,489) 388.091) 397,102 323,240 « 
; ree * a a Fe Boose 2.31) hoes 2.74 2.59 
Tea, acs. 19,70 45.444 .950 IOL,OIO 128,356) 241.576 238,931 

a : 

a Cane. Vid." tons 349,627) 737-573| _1,367,802/ 1,682,250| 2,436,890, 4.213.453 4,500,907 
\ AV., ” 17.74 16.23 15.73 16.65 18.99 17-44 18.84 
Vineyards Area, acs. 14,569 48,882 63,677 60,602 O2.414 112,961 118,979 


Wine, gal. | 1,438,060] 3,437,598] 5.262.447 $975,147) 8,542,573) 14,190 522] x 8 
Total gross value all agri- " aah it 

cultural production £ 15,519,000) 16,988,000 23,835,000] 38,774,000 81,890,000 74,489,000; 75,388,000 
Pastoral, dairying, ete,— { 


: | Sheep No. 65,092,719 106,421,068 -72,040,211) 96,886,234! 86.119.068) 110,618,893|(f)112,212,000 
Live Stock | Cattle ,, 8,010,991) II,112,112 8,491,428] 11,828,954 14.441, 309 12,260,955 13,852,954 _ 
(a) ) Horses i 1,088,029} 1,584,737) 1,620,420 2,278,226) 2.438.182) 1.775.550 1,753,754 
PIRS Oe 5a 703,188 845,888) 931,309) 1,110 721 960,385 1.167 845 1,293,964 
Wool prod. Ib. (greasy) |319,649,000 634,046,000 539,395,000] 798,391,000 723,059,000 I,007.455,847 (f)976,735,000 
Butter production ) Ib. (d) 42,314,585 103,74 7.295|212.073.745 207,071,340, 390.654,070 (f)394,145,000 
Cheese production ‘ise (d) 10,130,945, 11,845,153] 15,886,712 32.65 3.003 31,422,973 38,598,716 
Bacon and ham vn (d) 16,771,886 34,020,620] 53:335,092/ 58,020,469 71,121,740 77,655,178 
Total gross value of ; | 
pastoral and dairying 
production , . £ | 29,538,000] 39,256,000 36,890,000 72,883,000 119,399,000| 103,018,000 138,819,000 
1881, 1891. | Igor, IQrIr. 1g2I. 1931. 1936. 


Mineral production— 


Gold oi & 5,194,390) 5.281.861] 14,017,538] 10,55 1,624) 4,018,685 3.563.519 10,182,738 
Silver and lead £ 45.622) 3,736,352] 2,248,598] 3,022,177 1,539,992 1,443 897 4,947,990 
Copper Oe & 714,003 367,373) 2,215,431| 2,564,278 803,057 567.558 796,686 
Tin re Me 1,145,889 560,502 448,234] 1,209,973 418,418 216,205 658.807 
ae ee 21979] co fr0h7| Ta315,t60] 283.455 512.795 934,921 
Oe 37,965) 1,912,35 2,602,733 1927.300] rr, .83rt 6, .246 r 
Total value of all mineral es lege Py es e038 355.24 6,987,129 
production ce ie 7,820,290] 12,074,106) 21,816,772 23,302,878| 26,029,107; 14,352,316 27,562,063 
Forestry production— are WARE so = 
Quantity of local timber Su ee 931-3 1935-36. 
sawn or hewn— 
1,000 sup. ft. (d) (d) 452,131 604,794 590,495 236,707 56ac00 


(a) At 31st December. (6) Partly estimated for r88r. (c) Area of productive cane. (4) Information 


not available. (e) Years ended December, except for last two colum ic oy n 
ema he p mos which refer to years ended June, 
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4 STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA—-continued, 
: : | Year, 
7 
Heading. = EEE % . 
] - 
1881. 1891. | IgoX. rgrt. | r92%-22, | 1931-32. 1935—36. 
"4 | em | | i 5 
: ae | | | 
_No. of factories na | | | | | 
_ )Hands employe : | 14,455 18.023) 21,657 24,8 
eee | 311,710, 378,540, 336,658 Bee 
ges paid .. £ (a) (a) (a) 2 | 27,528,377) 68,050,386 meee 
- Value of production £ | | dekeagth plana: al pete SiCly #82009, 285 
_ Total value of output £ | Fe 2 peek be Lh See 110,981,830) 162,437,363 
Biipbing — | [133,022,090 320,340,705) 281,645,785, 414,088,455 
_ Oversea vessels { No 284 | | | 
a . Ty 1284) 3,778) 4,028) 4.174| 3,11 1| 0 
‘ nt. & cleared | | | | , 3,057) f 3,297 
Comineree— ared tons | 2,549,364) 4,726,307| 6,541,991! 9,984,80r, 9,081,278, 11,395,784] f 12,615,771 
mports, oversea | 29,067,000 37,711,000. 2 tele} | 66,967.488. 6 | 2 
Be Ee es te leet soto fete 
overs £ |2 | 7 apa ! q 2 
Be Brome preren,  £ | maaenere S878 OA araria aaah aslelal free? 
4 si aah 4} fa | 2 4 13/0/5) 8 
, Total oversea eg A £ | 56,595,000) 73,754,000, 92,130,000 146,449,740 230,912,971) b See eee cysiias pet pee 
~ Customs ate Daa PERLAS 23/1/96) 24/6/1|  32/12/0| -41/18/2) 19/16/11) f 32/8/15 
. duties £ | 4,809,326 7,440 860| 8.6 | 
is 809,320) 7440, ,656,530| 13,515,005) 27,565,199) 28,524,996) f 43,193,755 
Principal ed gore elaba piPigi 2/3/8| 2/39/4 s/0/1| 4/7/%| f Gfofrs 
a ports (¢)— | | | | | | 
| Wool Ib. (greasy) 328,369,200 619,250,800 518,018, 100 720,364,900 927,833,700, 893,644,148) f 909,319,781 
© oe | 13,173,026 19,940,029 15.237:454/ 26,071,193, 47.977 044) 32,102,246] f 62,504,567 
_/ Wheat see 3.218.792 5,876.875| 12,156,035; 33,088,704) 59.968,334 76,440,603] f 43,066,512 
,, £ 1189 762, 1,938,864, 2,774.643) 9,641,608, 28,644,155| 19,220.203 f 18,760,772 
_ Flour pa 49.549 33.363) 96,814, 175,891 359-734 610,858) f 504,284 
4 . 519,635 328,423 589,604, 1,391,529| 5,519,881 3,833,237|f 5,590,942 
—s«-Butter | a 1,298,800 4,239,500) 34,607,400 IOI,722, 100 127.347,400| 201,639.404| f 174,309 396 
=. : £ 39.383, 200,868 1,451,168) 4.037,362| 7,908,078) 10,250,002) f 7,716,477 
d TTallo ae liee £ | 316,878| 873.695 1,250,938) 3,227,236, 3,436,810) 2,315,594] f 7,302,291 
‘ Beate” 4 £ ene He ears 5,935,836), 15441.795) 831,415|f 810,952 
- { a4 oe | 460,894, 2,611,244) 4,393,159 5,542,102} 6,370,012] f 10,33 , 
' ‘Timber (undressed) £ 118,117 38.448 731,301 1,023,960, 1,158,166) 9,332:447 
; 5 .301| ‘ ,158,166} 432,595 2 
«Gold - | | 6,445,365)  5703:532| 14,315,741, 12,045,766, 3,483,239, 12,0 Bale na Sean 
‘Silver and 1 39| 94,786) f 13,887,190 
S| er and lea £ 57.954 1,932,278) 2,250,253) 3»212,584| 21697,130 3,001,927| f 6,007,171 
Copper £ | 676,515, 417,687) 1,619,145 2,345,961] 705,358 469 634|f 549,896 
. cae . £ | 361,081 645,972, 980,957, 900,622) 1,099,899 341,800 f 300,457 
a DS i— | - | i 
‘ Lygth. of line open, mls. | 3,832 0,541 12,579, 16,078 23,502) 26 
& hs F | Fi | , 3959) 2 
Capital cost .. £ | 42,741,350, 99,754,090 123,223,779 152,194,603 24413530733 323,365,450 337,9 ioe 
Gross revenue £ | 3,910,122) 8,654.085| 11,038,468| 17,847,827; 38,194,630 37,579,905 ee anode 
eet aed vsaroont £ ) 2,141,735] 5,630,182 7133,617, 10,945,727, 29,817,970 28,141,984 29,768,000 
ss r ing ex- | } | | : 
_--—_ penses on earnings % | 54-77 65.06. 64.63) 61.33 78.07 74.88| 72.07 
, Postal— | | ‘ 
’ Letters and postcards | 
" dealt with No. | 67,640,000 157,297,000 220,853,000) 453:063.000 561,973,105, d 731,134,500, d835,087,600 
! =< uiNied eee | 29.61 49.07) 58.26 100.90) 102.01) 111.62) 123.70 
1 ews ealt wi 
No. | 38,063,000] 85,280,000 102,727,000 141 638,000,140,477,184| 139,502,100) 151,271,8 
4 ee , per head ,, 16.66 26.61, : 27.10 : 31.54 ; 25.50 ae 21.30 oi fa 
4 ‘ Se ee on ae 3.978 711 4,417,269} 3,399,462) 3,7 8.458) g 213,868 f 67,36 
978, 4 399,462) 3,718.458 868) 197,121) 167,360 
Goin & bullion held = £ 9,108,243) 16,712,923 19,780,528| 33.470.770 21,626,832 2,882,026|f 3; Hs one 
| 3 > 
4 Advances... £ 57,732,824 129,741,583 86,352,832 108,578. 774 193:435,700 260,917,515) f 294,273,960 
: Pee Danke G) £ | 53,849.455| 98,345,338) 91,487,148 143,446,910 APB EST ANS 319,241,333) ft 374,709,880 
; fy? ree } | 
3 oe i ‘ s | 7,854,480) 15,536,592| 30,882,645, 59,393,682 154,396,051) 197,966,308) f 230,867,000 
4 population £ 3/10/5|  4/18/7 8/3/0 13/8/5 28/0/4 30/t/1r | ff 33/16/2 
_ | ; a EPA = = 
a | 192k. | 1931 1935. 
State Schools— a a = - 
g Number of Schools _.. 4,494 6,231 7,012| ' 8,060 9,445 10,097 10,361 
Mg Teachers er i 9,028 12,564 14,500 16,971 26,120 33,762 32,023 
, [enrolment .. ie 432,320) 561,153 638,478 638,850) 819,042) 936,901 912,362 
Aver. attendance, 255,143, 359773) 450.246, 403,799 666,498 817,262) 489,877 
‘sj ‘4 ryt ee nF. - or i =— 
’ (a) Owing to variation in classification and lack of information, effective comparison is impos 
a (b) British currency values. The recorded values were—Ex ports. 1931-32, £A efoons and Leesa 
$A 160,471,847- (c) Australian produce, except gold, which tncludes re-exports. d) Includes packets, 
the first three years are averages for the December quarter; the remainder for the June quarter. 


¢) Figures for 
q)) 1939-37 figures. 
‘Bank Deposits. 
three years at 3 


(g) Decrease due ‘to prohibition of ‘re-issue. 
(i) Government “ Set-off ” accounts, Interstate (Commonw' 


1st December, remainder, 30th June. 


ealth Bank) excluded. 


(h) Includes Commonwealth Savings 


(j) First 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE GF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


.—The ernment was centralized in Sydney, New Scuth Wales, up to 1825, when Tasmania 
er eetat Beas was made a separate colony. In the Tatle, the names now borne by the States. 


serve to indicate the localities, 


Year. 


1788 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 


1794 
1795 


1796 
1797 
1798 
i800 
1801 


1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 
1807 


1808 
1809 
18Io 
1813 
1814 


1815 


N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet ” at Botany Bay. Land in Vicinity being found 
unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove. Formal 
proclamation of colony on 7th February. Branch Settlement established 
at Norfolk Island. French navigator Lapérouse. visited Botany Bay. First 

‘cultivation of wheat and barley. First grape vines planted. 

N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. 

N.S.W.—‘ Second Fleet ” reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
Wales Corps. . 

N.S.W.—Arrival of “ Third Fleet.” Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 

N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. First Australian church 
opened at Sydney. Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. 

N.S:W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at S ydney. Coal discovered by fishermen 
at Newcastle. 

N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

Tas.—Insularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

N.S.W.—Hunter River coal mines worked. First Customs House in Australia 
established at Sydney. Flinders’ charts published, 

N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. Q’land.—Discovery of Port 
Curtis and Port Bowen by Flinders. S.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s and 
St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. ; 

N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Tasue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first Australian newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. Vic.—Abandonment of settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Collins, 
and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. 

N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 
Portion of settlers from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania, 

N.S.W.—Shortage of provisions. Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

N.S.W.—Final transfer of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool (245 Ib.) to England, 

N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

N.S.W,-—Isaac Nichols appointed to supervise delivery of overseas letters, 

N.S.W.—Post-office officially established at Sydney, Isaac Nichols first Ppost- 
master. First race meeting in Australia at Hyde Park, Sydney. Tas.—First 
Tasmanian hewspaper printed. 

N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

N.S.W.—Flinders suggested the name “ Australia,” instead of “ New Holland.” 
Creation of Civil Courts. 

N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River 
discovered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant ship with free 
settlers, First export of wheat to Sydney. 


2828 


1829 


1830 


41831 


1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 
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N.S.W.—Botanic Garden formed at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery éf Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia—Bank of New South Wales—opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings and Manning Rivers discovered 
by Oxley, and Port Essington by Captain King. 

N.S.W.—First Savings Bank in Australia opened at Sydney, 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep. : 

Tas.—Establishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—New South Wales Judicature Act passed. Discovery of gold at Fish 
eis by Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by 

xley. 

N.S.W.—Constituted a Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establishment 
of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. First 
Australian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Legislative Council. 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vic.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qid.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 
Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. 

N.S.W.—Extension of western boundary to 129th meridian. Tas.—Separation 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). Qld.—Major Lockyer explored Brisbane 
River to its source, and discovered coal. 

N.S.W.—Settlement in Illawarra District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

N.S.W.—Colony became self-supporting. Qld—Darling Downs and _ the 
Condamine River discovered by Allan Cunningham. W.A.—Military 
Settlement founded at King George’s Sound by Major Lockyer. _ First 
official claim of British Sovereignty over all Australia. 

N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Gas first used at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered 

‘by Captain Rous. Vic.—Abandonment of scttlement at Western Port. 
Qlid.—Cunningham discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, 
and explored Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A.—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River. Foundation of Perth. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Bathurst. Sturt, voyaging down Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Trouble 
with natives. Black line organized to force aborigines into Tasman’s 
Peninsula, but failed. Between 1830 and 1835, however, George Robinson, 
by friendly suasion, succeeded in gathering the small remnant of aborigines 
(203) into settlement on Flinders Island. 

N.§.W.—Crown lands first disposed of by public competition. Mitchell's 
explorations north of Liverpool Plains. Arrival at Sydney of first steamer, 
Sophia Jane, from England. SS. Surprise, first steamship built in Australia, 
launched at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural 
Company’s workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to 
N.S.W. S.A.—Wakefield’s first colonization committee, W.A,—Appoint- 
ment of Executive and Legislative Councils. 

N.S.W.—State Savings Bank established. 

N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic,—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Bros, S.A.—Formation of the South Australian Associa- 
tion. W.A.—Severe reprisals against natives at Pinjarrah. 

Vic.—Jobhn Batman arrived at Port Phillip ; made treaty with the natives for 

- 600,000 acres of land; claim afterwards disallowed by Imperial Government. 
Foundation of Melbourne. 
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Year. 

1836 N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vic.—Proélamation of Port Phillip district as open for settlement. S.A.— 
Settlement founded at Adelaide under Governor Hindmarsh. 

1837. N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vic.— 
Melbourne named by Governor Bourke. First overlanders from Sydney 
arrived at Port Phillip. 

1838 N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qld.—Settlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbane. S.A.—‘* Overlanding ” of cattle from Sydney to 
Adelaide along the Murray route by Hawden and Bonney. Settlement at 
Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by Captain Bremer. 


1839 N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strzelecki. S.A.—Lake Torrens - 


discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison*River discovered by Captain Grey. 

1840 N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 

proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 

_ on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Qld.—Penal 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A.—Eyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

1841 N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley by Rev. W. B. Clarke. W.A.—Completion 
of Eyre’s overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. Tas.— 
Renewal of transportation. 

1842 N.S.W.—lIncorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. SA— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. é 

1843 N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). First manu- 
facture of tweed. Qld.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. 

1844 Qld.—Leichhardt’s expedition to Port Essington. S.A.—Sturt’s last expedition 
inland, 

1845 N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. S.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper’s Creek. 

1846 N.S.W.—Initiation of meat preserving. Qld—Foundation of settlement at 
Port Curtis. S.A.—Proclamation of North Australia. W.A.—Foundation 
of New Norcia (Benedictine) Mission. 


1847 N.S.W.—Iron smelting commenced near Berrima. Overland mail established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Vic.—Melbourne created a City. Qld.— 
Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett and Kennedy, 

1848 Qld.—Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York 
Peninsula, Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

1849 N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to goldfields of California. Vie.—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignation of convicts per Hashemy to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of transportation to Western 
Australia, ) 

1850 N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Sydney University founded. Vic.—Gold discovered at 
Clunes by Hon. W. Campbell. Representative government granted. 
S.A.—Representative government granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by 
Lieut. Helpman at Saturday Island Shoal. Tas.—Representative govern- 
ment granted. 

* 1851 N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves at Lewis Ponds and Summer- 
hill Creek. Telegraph first used. Vic.—Separation of Port Phillip—erected 
into independent colony under the name of Victoria. Discovery of gold in 
~various localities. ‘ Black Thursday,” 6th Feb., a day of intense heat. 


W.A.—Proclamation of Legislative Council Act. 


— > 
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* 


N.S.W.—Arrival of the Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. S.A.— 
First steamer ascended the Murray River to the junction with the Darling. 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective, Council protests against transportation. 
Payable gold discovered at The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. Vic.—Melbourne University founded. 

Vice.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders-street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 

N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. 

N.S.W.—Piteairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s. 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

Responsible Government in N.S.W., Vic., S.A. and Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.—Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine Adamson (21 lives 
lost), at Sydney Heads. Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood 
suffrage and vote by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. - Qld.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island to Cape Otway. 

Vie.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria. S.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. McDouall Stuart reached 
centre of continent and named ‘ Central Mount Stuart.” 

N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vic.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. S.A.—Stuart 
crossed the Continent from south to north. W.A.—First export of pearl- 
shell. 

Vic.—Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne.- S.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the North-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the 
Coolgardie- Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qld.—First railway begun and opened. First sugar made from Queensland 
cane. Tas.—First successful shipment of English salmon ova. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. §.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 
Sydney. W.A.—Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. Tas.—First 
sod of first railway (Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 

W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vic.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans- 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Passage of Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. Forrest’s explorations. Tas.—Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. 
Launceston- Western railway opened for traffic. 

N.S.W.—International Exhibition at Sydney. Vic.—Mint opened. S.A.—Cable 
from Java to Port Darwin. Completion of transcontinental telegraph 
line. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. , 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. W.A.— 
“John and Alexander Forrest arrived at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 
§.A.—University of Adelaide founded. 
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Year, 
1875 
1876 


1877 
1878 


1879 


1880 


1888 


1889 
. 1890 


1891 


1892 
1893 


Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney (La Perouse) to Wellington (Wakapuaka). 
W.A.—Giles crossed colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, 
last representative of Tasmanian aborigines. 

W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 

Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. o 

Introduction of telephone into Australia. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Garden. 
Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s explorations. 
in the Kimberley district, and discovery of the Fitzroy pastoral country. 

N.S.W.—Publie Instruction Act passed. Vie.—Opening of first Victorian Inter- 
national Exhibition at Melbourne. First Australian Telephone Exchange- 
opened in Melbourne. 

Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 2 

Visit to Australia of T.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and Prince George. 

W.A.—Nugget of gold found between Roebourne and Cossack. 

N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between. 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British. 
protectorate declared over New Guinea. 

N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hilt 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.——Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret- 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. 

Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Council met at Hobart on the 26th January. 

N.S.W.—Disaster at Bulli coal mine (St liveslost). S,A.—International Exhibition. 
at Adelaide. W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the- 
Ninety-Mile Beach—zoo lives lost. Gold discovered at Southern Cross. 

First ‘ Colonial” Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence 
_ Force Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Centennial celebrations. Restrictive legislation against Chinese, 
imposing poll-tax of £100, Vie.—Second Victorian International Exhibition. 
held at Melbourne. Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney 
and Brisbane. 

Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 
Chinese immigration, First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Sydney. es 

Qld.—Direct railway communication established between Brisbane and Adelaide. 
W.A.—Framing of new Constitution. Tas.—University of Tasmania founded. 

W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 

Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 

N.S.W.—Election to Legislative Assembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival of 


Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immigration. W.A.— 
Discovery of gold on the Murchison. 


First Federal Convention in Sydney : draft bill framed and adopted. © 
W.A.—Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at Coolgardie. 


N.S.W.—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for ‘‘ New Australia.” 
Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States, 


Year, 
1895 


1896 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. Xxx 


N.S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 
. Conference of Premiers on Federation at Hobart. 
N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. 


~ 1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1908 


Igto 


1912 


N.S.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 

Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 
of votes not obtained in New South Wales. 


First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania. First Labour Government (Queensland). 

N.S.W.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

Contingents of naval troops sent to Chiha. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, 9th July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed, 17th September. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed first 
Federal Ministry. 

Vic.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parlia- 
ment opened at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Interstate 
free-trade established. i 


N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—g5 lives lost. W.A.— 
Opening of pumping station at Northam in connexion with Gold-fields water 
supply. Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). First Federal Tariff. 


W.A.—Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water Supply Scheme completed. 
Inauguration of the Federal High Court. 


N.S.W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 


Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. 


N.S.W.—Telephone, Sydney to Melbourne, opened. First telephone trunk line 
service between Capital Cities, i.e., Sydney and Melbourne. 
Imperial Conference in London. 


Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. Visit of U.S.A. fleet to Australia. 


Imperial Defence Conference in London—Commonwealth ordered two destroyers 
and one first-class cruiser for fleet unit. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report 
and advise on Commonwealth military defence. Queensland University 
founded. 


Referendum on financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. 
Penny Postage. Arrival of the Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels built for 
the Royal Australian Navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Common- 
wealth notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise 
on naval defence. 

First Federal Census. Transfer of .Federal Capital Territory and Northern 
Territory to Commonwealth. Introduction of compulsory military training. 
Establishment of penny postage to all parts of British Empire. University 
of Western Australia founded. 

Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First 
sod turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway (Port Augusta to 
Kalgoorlie). z 

Federal Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of 
Interstate Commission. 


XX CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Year. 
1914 Visit of Genera] Sir Jan Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Visit of British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Transfer of Norfolk Island to Commonwealth. 
European War declared 4th August. Australian Navy transferred to 
British Navy. Australian offer to equip and furnish 20,000 troops accepted. 
German possessions in South-West Pacific seized by Australian Naval and 
Military Expeditionary Force. German cruiser Emden destroyed by 
H.M.A.S. Sydney at Cocos Islands, 9th November. First contingent landed 
in Egypt. Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (A.N.Z.A.C.) formed 
under Sir William Birdwood. : 

1915 Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. Navy 
Department created. 

Australian and New Zealand troops landed at Gallipoli, 25th April. 
Battle of Sari Bair (Lone Pine), 6th-10th August. Evacuation, 18th—zoth 
December. Australian warships with Grand Fleet, in Atlantic, Malaysia, 
and elsewhere overseas during remainder of war. 

1916 Purchase of steamships by the Commonwealth. 

Australian and New Zealand mounted troops organized in mounted 
divisions and camel corps, operating thereafter in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. Battle of Romani, 4th August. Other troops with reinforcements 
organized as four infantry divisions (1st, 2nd, 4th and 5th) with some 
other units, and transferred to France. Fromelles, rath July; the Somme, 
1st July-i8th November (Pozieres, Mouquet Farm, Flers). 3rd Division, 
formed in Australia, landed in France. First proposal for compulsory 
m litary service defeated by referendum. 

i917 National Ministry formed. Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta railway completed. 

German withdrawal from Somme; Arras offensive (Bullecourt, 
11th April and 3rd May); Messines, 7th June; Third Battle of Y pres, 
ist July-roth November (Menin Road, Polygon Wood, Broodseinde, 
Passchendaele). Palestine—Gaza, 26th March, roth April, 31st October 
(Beersheba). Australian Flying Corps operating with R.F.C. in Palestine 
and France. Second proposal for compulsory military service defeated by 
referendum. 

i918 Population of Australia reached 5,000,000. Australia House (Strand, London) 
opened by the King. 

Five Australian divisions in France formed into army corps, Ist January. 
Sir William Birdwood succeeded by Sir John Monash, 30th May. Defensive 
campaign on Somme, 21st March—25th April (Dernancourt, Villers- 
Bretonneux); Battles of the Lys, 9th—29th April (Hazebrouck); Hamel, 
4th July; Battle of Amiens, 8th August ; Mont St. Quentin, 31st August ; 
Hindenburg Line, 18th September—5th October. Palestine—Megiddo, 
igth September; Damascus, tst October. Armistice with Germany, 
11th November. Repatriation Department created, 

1919 Mr. Hughes and Mr. Cook represented Australia at Peace Conference. Return of 
Australian troops. Aerial flight England to Australia by Capt. Sir Ross 
are and Lieut. Sir Keith Smith. Peace Treaty signed at Versailles, 28th 
June, 

920 Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Wholesale prices reached a 
point more than double the rgrq level. 

1921 Second Commonwealth Census. Germany’s indemnity fixed (Australia’s share 
approximately £63,000,000). Mandate given to Australia over Territory 
of New Guinea. First direct wireless press message, England to Austtalia. 

4922 First lock on River Murray opened at Blanchetown, South Australia. Queensland 
Legislative Council abolished. 

1923 First sod turned on the site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra. ; 

1924 Visit of British cruiser squadron. Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. 
Australian Loan Council formed. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. XXXI 

Year. x 
| 1925 Visit of American fleet. Solar Observatory established at Canberra. Brisbane- 
3 Grafton railway joining Sydney and Brisbane by uniform gauge was com- 


menced. Sydney Harbour Bridge commenced. 


1926 Population-of Australia reached 6,000,000. Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research established. Imperial Conference. Dominion Status defined. 


1927 Transfer of Seat of Federal Government from Melbourne to Canberra. New 
Parliament House opened by H.R.H. the Duke of York. Beam Wireless 
“ established. 


1928 Visit of British Economic Mission to report on the development of Australian 
resources. Financial agreement of Commonwealth and States; Loan 
Council reconstituted ; State debts to be taken over: Referendum carried, 
November. 3 


1929 Beginning of fall in export prices. Commonwealth Bank empowered to mobilize- 
gold reserves. Substantial export of gold reserves towards end of year. 


2 1930 Wireless phone service with other countries inaugurated. Export prices fell to 
half 1928 level. Cessation of overseas loans. Tariff embargoes and rationing 
of imports. Visit of Sir Otto Niemeyer, of Bank-of England, to discuss 
financia] questions. Heavy export of gold reserves. Exchange Pool formed. 
£28,000,000 Conversion Loan fully subscribed. Gold bonus granted. Goy- 
ernment deficits total nearly £11,000,000. First Australian—Right Hon. 
Sir Isaac Alfred Jsaacs, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the High Court—appointed 
Governor-General of Australia. Telephone trunk line service established 
between Adelaide and Perth linking up the whole of the mainland States 
» by telephone. 


1931 Depression continues ; Australia substantially off gold standard with exchange 
+ rate at 130 in January; Io per cent. cut in Federal basic wage. First 
experimental air mail England to Australia and return. New South Wales. 
Savings Bank suspension and subsequent absorption by Commonwealth 
Bank. Postponement of sinking fund payments on War debt to British 
Government for two years. Initiation of Premiers’ Conference plan to meet 
4 the financial situation. Commonwealth Bank Act amended to provide for 
| temporary lower reserve against notes; substantial export of gold reserves. 
Hoover Moratorium on War Debts. England departs from gold standard in 
a September; depreciation of Australian £1 on Sterling continued. Wheat 
bounty granted. Commonwealth Bank assumed control of exchange rate 
and lowered it to 125. Government deficits total £25,370,000, 1930-31. 


i, 1932 Sydney Harbour Bridge opened. Australian Broadcasting Commission 
} establizhed. New South Wales Government default in interest payments 
; made good by Commonwealth Government; conflict of Commonwealth and 
é New South Wales governments. Lang Ministry dismissed in New South 
; Wales. Emergency restrictions on imports relaxed. Legislation passed 
4 enabling note reserve to be held in sterling securities, and subsequent 
4 shipping of gold to the United Kingdom. Imperial Economic Conference: 
at Ottawa, with consequential tariff agreements. Sugar Agreement modified. 
Taxation reductions and assistance to wheat-growers. Government deficits 


reduced to £19,500,000 for 1931-32. 


4 1933 Third Commonwealth Census. Imperial Air-mail ‘‘ Astraea”’ arrived. World 
; Economic Conference in London. Australia elected as Member of League 


os of Nations. Secession Referendum (Western Australia). Referendum for 
; reduction and limitation of numberof members of Legislative Council (New 
a South Wales). Disarmament Conference in London. Record wheat harvest 


(213.927.000 bushels). Antarctica and Ashmore and Cartier Islands taken 
over by the Commonwealth. Government deficits reduced to £4,500,000- 


Z for 1932-33- 


XXX CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Year. 


1934 Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester to open Victorian Centenary Celebrations. 
Goodwill Mission to the East—Leader Rt. Hon. J. G. Latham. New 
Governors in Victoria and South Australia. Record flight from England to — 
Australia by Messrs. Scott and Black (Centenary Air Race) in 71 hours. ~ 
Inauguration of England-Australia Air Mail Service. 

1935 ‘Silver Jubilee of His Majesty King George V. Visit to London for Jubilee 

‘ Celebrations of the Rt. Hon. J. A. Lyons, Prime Minister. Empire Statistical 
Conference at Ottawa. Japanese Goodwill Mission to Australia. Meeting of 
the British Medical Association for the first time in Australia. 


1936 Death of His Majesty King George V. South Australian Centenary. Official “ 
opening of submarine telephone cable between Tasmania and the Mainland, 
Increased duties and import quotas on certain commodities designed to 
divert trade to Australian and British manufacturers and good customer . 
foreign countries. Trade dispute with Japan. Rise in wheat prices. 
Decision of Privy Council in James case invalidated joint Commonwealth 
and State schemes for the orderly marketing of primary produce. Visit of 
British experts—Sir Walter Kinnear and Mr. G. H. Ince—to confer with the | 
Commonwealth Government on the-establishment in Australia of national 
insurance. Abdication of King Edward VIII. 

1937 Referendum on Commonwealth control of aviation and marketing defeated on 
both counts. | Coronation of King George VI. Imperia] conference in London. 
New Education Fellowship Conference held in all States. Commonwealth 
basic wage increased by 5s. per week. Presentation of report of the Royal 
Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems in Australia. Agreement — 
between English, Australian and New Zealand Governments on joint control 
of Tasman section of Empire Flying Boat Airmail Service. 
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OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 
' 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 1937. 


CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION AND FEDERATION OF 
- AUSTRALIA. 


: § 1. General. 


Previous issues of the Official Year Book, up to and including No. 22, contained in 
this Chapter some account of the traditional ideas regarding the existence of a “ Terra 
Australis,” together with brief details relating to the discovery and annexation of the 
Australian continent. (It may be noted here that Captain Cook’s arrival and landing 
at Botany Bay took place on the same day, i.e., 29th April, 1770.) 


§ 2. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the\ exploration of Australia was given 
in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20 to 39), and a summary of the more important facts relating 
to the subject was embodied in this Chapter in succeeding issues up to and including 
No. 22. 


§ 3. Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General.—On the ist January, 1901, the six colonies (now known as States) and 


_ the Northern Territory were federated under the name of the “ Commonwealth of 


Australia.” The dates of creation and the areas of its component parts, as determined 
on the final adjustment of their boundaries, are shown in the following table :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT PARTS. 


Year of ? | Year of | > 
Formation | ee | Formation Tees 
State. into merce tt State. | into Savnrt 
Separate Mil sae | Separate Miles 
Colony. ee | | Colony. ~$ 
j | 2 
re a \ | 
New South Wales(a) 1786 310,372 | Tasmania 5 amt 182 26,215 
Victoria. Ralf 8 EO5I 87,884 | Northern Territory; 1863 523,620 
Queensland att O40 saul) 070,500 ie ees : ; —— 
South Australia .. 1834 380,070 Area of the Com- 
Western Australia 1829 975,920 | monwealth .. AY, 2,974,581 


i 


(a) Including the Federal Capital Territory embracing an area of 912 square miles, and 28 square 
miles at Jervis Bay. See par. 3, page 2. P 

2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On the 7th December, 
1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
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approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 


Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th — 


November, 1910). The Territory accordingly was transferred to the Commonwealth 
by proclamation on the Ist January, IQII. * 


3. Transfer of the Federal Capital Territory to the Commonwealth—On the 18th 
October, 1909, the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 912 
square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. Im December, 1909, 
Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approving 
the agreement, and on the 5th December, 1910, a proclamation was issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from the 1st January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
Territory Acceptance Act 1915, an area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by 
New South Wales according to an agreement made in 1913, was accepted by the 
Commonwealth, and was transferred as from 4th September, 1015. 


4. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua——Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but-not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This Territory was for a number of years administered 
by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by 
proclamation on the 1st September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act 
(Commonwealth) of 16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square 
miles. 


5. Transfer of Norfolk Island—Although administered for many years by the 
Government of New South Wales, this Island was a separate Crown colony until rst J uly, 
- 1914, when it was transferred to thé Commonwealth under the authority of the Norfolk 
Island Act 1913. The Island is situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” south, longitude 167° 58’ 
6” east, and comprises an area of 8,528 acres. 


6. Territory of New Guinea.—It was agreed by the Allied and Associated Powers that 
a mandate should be conferred on Australia for the government of the former German 
territories and islands situated in Jatitude between the Equator and 8° §., and in 
longitude between 141° HE. and 159.25° E. The mandate was issued by the League of 
Nations on 17th December, 1920. The Governor-General of the Commonwealth was 
authorized to accept the mandate by the New Guinea Act 1920, which also declared 
the area to be a Territory under the authority of the Commonwealth by the name of 
the Territory of New Guinea. The Territory comprises about 93,000 square miles, 
and the administration under the mandate dates from oth May, Ig2I: 


7. Nauwta.—In 1919 the Governments of the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand entered into an agreement to make provision for the exercise of the mandate 
conferred on the British Empire for the administration of the island of Nauru, and for 
the mining of the phosphate deposits thereon. © The island is situated in longitude 166° E., 
26 miles south of the Equator, and comprises about 5,400 acres. The agreement provided 
that the administration of the island should be vested in an administrator, the first 
appointment to be made by the Commonwealth Government, and thereafter in such 
manner as the three Governments decided. The agreement was approved by the 
Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act rorg, and a supplementary 
agreement of 30th May, 1923, giving the Government immediately responsible for the 
administration greater powers of contro! over the Administrator, was approved in 1932. 
The administration under the mandate has operated from 17th December, 1920, and 
so far has been exercised by the Commonwealth through an Australian Administrator, 


8. Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands——By Imperial Order in Council 
dated 23rd July, 1931, Ashmore Islands, known as Middle, East and West Islands, and 
Cartier Island, situated in the Indian Ocean off the North-west Coast of Australia, 
were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. The Islands were accepted by 
the Commonwealth in the Ashmore and Cartier Islands Acceptance Act 1933 under the 
name of the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands and were transferred on Toth May, 
1934. 
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9. Australian Antarctic Territory—An Imperial Order in Council, 7th February, 
1933, placed under the authority of the Commonwealth the Antarctic T erritories, 
comprising all the islands and territory, other than Adélie Land, situated south of 60° S. 
latitude, and lying between 160° FE. longitude and 45° E. longitude. The Territory was 
accepted by the Commonwealth under the name of the Australian Antarctic Territory 

in the Australian Antarctic Territory Acceptance Act 1933. = 


§ 4, The Constitutions of the States and of the Commonwealth. 

1. General.—Information regarding the development of the Constitutions of the 
various Colonies (now States), together with a brief history of the Federal movement in 
Australia, was embodied in this Chapter in issues of the Official Year Book up to No. 22. 
In this issue the Constitution of the Commonwealth as at present amended is printed 
_ in full, together with the Financial Agreement of 1928 between the Commonwealth and 
_ States as affected by later agreements made under the provisions of Section 1054 of the 
Constitution. : 

é 2. Commonwealth Constitution Act——The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 

- Act, 63 and 64 Vict., Chapter 12, namely: “‘An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” .as amended by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, the 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, and the Constitution Alteration (State 
Debts) 1928 is given in extenso hereunder. 


y 


om 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT, 


f 63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER 12.: 

4 An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. [9th July, 1900.] 

. HEREAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
zi and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 


-unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established : 
And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth of 


i. other Australasian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 

ar Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
_ advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

:, 1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 

. 2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty’s 


heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 

: 3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
|. by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later than one 
} year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people 
6 ‘of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a 
_. Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But the 
Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the 
i Commonwealth. 

4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 
come into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 

had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 

5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 

___ Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
4 every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of any State ; 
~ and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 

ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are 


in the Commonwealth. 
6. “ The Commonwealth ” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 


under this Act. 


iy 
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“The States shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Commonwealth, 
and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the cee 
wealth as States ; and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shali be called “ a State.’ 
. “Original States”? shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at 
its establishment. 

+. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby repealed, but so’as not 
to affect any laws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Any-such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 

8. After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth; but the Commonwealth 
shall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 

9. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
This Constitution is divided as follows :— 


3 Chapter I.—The Parliament : 


Part I.—General : 
Part I{.—The Senate: 
Part JiI.—The House of Representatives : 
Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament : 
Part | V.—Powers of the Parliament : 
Chapter IJ.—The Executive Government : 
Chapter II1.—The Judicature : 
Chapter IV.—Finance and Trade : 
Chapter V.—The States: 
Chapter V1.—New States: 
Chapter VII.—Miscellaneous : 
Chapter VITI.—Alteration of the Constitution. 
The Schedule. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PARLIAMENT. 
Part I.— GENERAL, 


1, The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parliament, 
which shall consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, and which is 
hereinafter called “‘ The Parliament,” or “ The Parliament of the Commonwealth,” 

2. A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty's representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functions of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. — 

3. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of a Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in 
office, : 

4. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor-General extend and 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, or such person as the Queen may 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no such person shall 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealth. + 

5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the 
Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 


otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the House of - 
Representatives. 
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After any general election the Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later 
than thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the writs. 
The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 


_ establishment of the Commonwealth, 


6, There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parliament in one 


‘session and its first sitting in the next session. 


- 


Parr Ii.—Tun Senate. 
7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate. 
But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 


of the State of Queensland, if that State be an Original State, may make laws dividing 


the State into divisions and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Original 
State. The Parliament may make laws increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The senators shall be chosen for a term of six years, and the names of the senators 
chosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 

8. The qualification of electors of senators-shall be in each State that which is 
prescribed by this Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives ; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall vote only once. 

“9. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws prescribing the method 


- of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 


to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing the senators for that State. 

The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections of senators for the State. 

10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections 


- of senators for the State. 


11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its représentation in the Senate. 
12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 


. for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shall be issued within 


ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution. 

13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first meeting of 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall divide the Senators chosen 
for each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable ;‘ and the places 
of the Senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of [the third year] 
three years,* and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] six years,* from the beginning of their term of service ; and afterwards the places 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of service. : 

The election to fill vacant places shall be made [in the year at the expiration of 
which] within one year before* the places are to become vacant. 

For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July* following the day of his election, except in the 
cases of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 
when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of [January] July* preceding the day 
of his election. 


* As amended by section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. The words in 
square brackets have been repealed ; amendments are shown in italice 


-~ 
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14. Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the vacating of the 
places of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the rotation, 

15. If the place of a Senator becomes vdcant before the expiration of his term of 
service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 
voting together, choose a person to hold the plece until the expiration of the term, or ~ 
until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But» 
if the Houses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when the vacancy 
is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, 
may appoint a person to hold tbe place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election of a 
successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members. of the House of Representatives, or at the 
next election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shall, if the 
term hag not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election unti! 
the expiration of the term. : 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General. 

16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 


17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, 
choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; and as often as the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 


The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 
removed from office by a vote of the Senate or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 


18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 


19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor- 
General if there is no President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, 
resign his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend 
the Senate. 


21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth the Governor-General, 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the representation of which the 
vacancy has happened. 


22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Senate for the exercise of its powers. 


23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one vote. The President shall in all eases be entitled to a vote ; 
and when the votes ure equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


Pant HI.—Tur Hovusk or REPRESENTATIVES. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators, 


The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shall, until the Parliament otherwise provides, 
be determined whenever necessary, in the following manner :— 

(i) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 
Commonwealth, as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
by twice the number of the senators ; 
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(ii) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shown by the latest 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 

But notwithstanding anything in this section, five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 

25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of 
any race are disqualified from voting at elections for the more numerous House of the 
Parliament of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of 
the Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 

26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 


_ chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 


oy 


New South Wales .. 23 | South Australia a6 6 
Victoria .. bi 20 | Tasmania .. Gis 5 
Queensland. . ie 8 | 

Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as follows :— 
New South Wales .. 26 South Australia fs 7 
Victoria .. =. 23 Western Australia .. 5 
Queensland... er 9 Tasmania .. Hy 5 


27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives. 

28. Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 
meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be-sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 
~ 29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members 
to be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different _ 
States. 

In the absence of other provisions, each State shall be one electorate. 

30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that“which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parliament 


_ of the State; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once.* 


31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 

32. The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 

33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no Speaker or if he is absent 
from the Commonwealth the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 

34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 
House of Representatives shall be as follows :— 

(i) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and must be an elector 
entitled to vote at the election of members of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen : 

(ii) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalized under a law of the United Kingdom, of a colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State. 


* Tho franchise qualification;was determined by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902. 
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35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the © 
Speaker. : 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a member. He may 
be removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat 
by writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives 
may choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 


37. A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor-General 
if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign his 
place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend 
the House. 


39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers. 


40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority’ of votes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless 
the numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 


Part IV.—Botu Hovusss oF THE PARLIAMENT, 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be 
prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


42. Every senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person 
authorized by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the 

‘ schedule to this Constitution. 


43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 
44. Any person who— 

(i) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or 
privileges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 

(ii) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or subject 
to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the Common. 
wealth or of a State by imprisonment for one year or longer: or 

(iii) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 
(iv) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : or 

(v) Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the Public 
Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in common 
with the other members of an incorporated company consisting of more 
than twenty-five persons : 


shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives, 


But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the Queen’s 
navy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 


forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly employed by 
the Commonwealth. 
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45. Ifa senator or member of the House of Representatives— 

(i) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 
section ; or 

(li) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 

(iii) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for services 
rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the Parliament 
to any person or State : 

his place shall thereupon become vacant. 

46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by this 
Constitution to be incapable of sitting as a senator or as a member of the House of 
Representatives shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of 
one hundred pounds to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

47- Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualification 
of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either House, 
shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 

48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year, to 

: be reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.* 

P 49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such 
as are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons. 


House of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at 
, the establishment of the Commonwealth. 

50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 
a 4 (i) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities may be exercised 
y - and upheld : , 


(ii) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings either separately or 
jointly with the other House. 


Part V.—PowERS OF THE PARLIAMENT.{ 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 
(i) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States : 

3 (ii) Taxation ; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States : 
3 (iii) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 
} (iv) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth ; 
) (v) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 
f (vi) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
i States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of 

the Commonwealth : 
(vii) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys : 
: (viii) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 
{ (ix) Quarantine : 
(x) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 

(xi) Census and statistics : 


4 (xii) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : igs 

, (xiii) Banking, other than State banking ; also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
- paper money : 

a + The Parliamentary allowance was raised to £600 per annum in 1907 and to £1,000 per annum In 1920, 


isi also made for special allowances to the President of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
| Houscor Pet aontatin cn, and both hs Chairman of Committees and the earowege Leader in each House, 
Several reductions under Financial Emergency Legislation reduced the allowance to £750 per annum in 
3 i been restored to £950. 
oe tate of ooposed laws which were submitted to referenda are referred to in Chapter III., 


General Government. 
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(xiv) Insurance, other than State insurance ; also State insurance extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned : 
(xv) Weights and measures : 
(xvi) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 
(xvii) Bankruptcy and insolvency : : 
(xviii) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade marks: 
(xix) Naturalization and aliens : , 
(xx) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth : » 
(xxi) Marriage : 
(xxii) Divorce and matrimonial causes ; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
\ the custody and guardianship of infants : 
(xxiii) Invalid and old-age pensions : 
(xxiv) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the courts of the States : 
(xxv) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acts 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 
(xxvi) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws : 

(xxvil) Immigration and emigration : 

(xxvii) The influx of criminals : 

(xxix) External affairs : 

(xxx) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific : 

(xxxi) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws: 

(xxxii) The control of railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
purposes of the Commonwealth ; 5 

(xxxili) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commonwealth and the State: 

(xxxiv) Railway construction and extension in any State with the consent of that 
State : 

(xxxv) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State : ‘ 

'(xxxvi) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : 

(xxxvii) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the law shall extend 
only to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which 
afterwards adopt the law : 

(xxxvili) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the coneurrence 
of the Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any power which 
can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
Australasia : 

(xxxix) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or 
officer of the Commonwealth. 


52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 

laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 

(i) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and all places acquired by the 
Commonwealth for public purposes : 

(ii) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 

is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 

Commonwealth ; 


(iti) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 
of the Parliament. 
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53. Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or mceneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licences, or fees for services under the proposed law. 


The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 


The Senate may not amend any proposed laws so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. 


The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it thinks 
fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications. 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 

54. The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriation. 

_55- Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provisions therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only ; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. 

56. A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 


“recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 


originated.” 

57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any 
amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the 
Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of 
Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the 
House of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place 
within six months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by 
effluxion of time. 

Tf after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to 
by the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 


_which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene 


a joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 


The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as.last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by- 
the other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the 
total number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken 
to have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried 
is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of 
the Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 


58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented to 


~ the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 


but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure. 
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The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses may deal with the recommendation. 

59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’s 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Patliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the law from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 

60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall not have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, that it has received the 
ueen’s assent. : = 


CHARTER II—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 

61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 

62. Fhere shall be a Federal Executive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. 

63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in Council 
shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice of-the 
Federal Executive Council. 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 

riod than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs.* 

66. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum whick 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a year.* 

67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of ali 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested in the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority, 

68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. , 

69. On a date or dates to be- proclaimed by the Governor. General after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in 
each State shall become transferred to the Commonwealth :— 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones ; | ° Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys : 
Naval and military defence : ; Quarantine, 5 

But the departments of customs and of excise in each State shall become transferred 

to the Commonwealth on its establishment. 


* The Ministers of State were increased in r9r5 to eight, in 1917 to nine, and in 19: 
of £1,650 was added to the annual appropriation for Ministers’ salaries for ‘each addition Mae ae8 
£800 per annum was allowed each Minister by the Parliamentary Allowances Act 1920. Reductions under 
Financial Emergency Legislation reached their maximum in 1932, when Ministers’ salaries were reduced 
by 30 per cent, and their allowance as members by 25 percent. Asa result of Relief Legislation in 1936 
both sa.aries and allowances are now subject to a reduction of 7% per cent. a 
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: 7o. In respect of matters which, under this Cotiatifiition, pass tU'the Hxéoutive 
“4 Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and funetions which at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governot of’a Colbny, or in' thé Govéribr of a 


, Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, bri ‘any Authority of 'a Colony, shall 
~ __vest in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Cowbell, of if the ‘authority 
> exercising similar powers under the Common wWealtl,"A8' the asd requires!” 
fe Yous bai, PBargri rest Lis 
CHAPTER IIL—THE JUDICATURE. NE S 
; s ra teyy esi mowbIdeno, and tobi urtiehA i) 
- 71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be! vested ina, Federal Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, jand iit: suchother fedenal tourts)as the 
Z Parliament creates, and in sneh,othen courts as-it)inwvests:with: federal jurisdiction, The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many other Justives; not Jess than 
two, as the Parliament prescribeaoj jini; arstisut oft to yas of duogeot Lal! 7 
a 72. The Justices of the High Court and of the othep»Cowtrta wreated: by!ithe 
y Parliament— Pad wito tua fe }vis lo notibeinny sd3 varated (1) 
4) (i) Shall be appointed by the |Governor-Genéraldn Goumeil si) painiiod (1 
* (ii) Shall not be\remowed except by. the Governor-General in Conhcil, on an address 


from both Houses of the Parliament in the same sessioni:praying for such 
removal on the ground, of proved misbehaviour or ineapacityrs: | (11) 
(iii) Shall, receive such, rempneration ad thes Parkiamentimay‘ifix;'! but the 
“ _soil{Remuneration shall not ibe diminished duying theirneantinuante) in office. ) 
73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exception and subjéct to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine ‘appeals: from) ‘all 
judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences—)!{ii. vii 
we oooi} Of any Justice or Justices exercising the leriginal jurisdictionof the High Court: 
alti}, Of any other federal court, or court exercising: federal jutisdiction }>or of: the 
Supreme Court of any Statewor of any other court.of any) State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the Queen in 
Councils een iy), AILAYVIVL A TIAHD 
(iii) Of the Inter-State Commission; bit as to questions of law only: 
“arid ‘the judgment of the High Court in all’such’ ‘eases Shall’ be ‘final and’ conclusive. 
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" sit “Buti no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parlianient shall ‘prevent the High 
4 Odd trom’ hearing and ‘determining! any appeal from the Supreme Court ‘of 'a Stats in 
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(ui) In which the Commonwealth. or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party : 
(iv) Between States. or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : 
(v) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought against 
an officer of the Commonwealth : 
the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 
(1) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation : 
(ii) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 
(i) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction : 
(iv) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 
77. With respeet to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— 
(i) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court : 
(il) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 
exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the 
States : 
fiii) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 

78. The Parliament: may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 

79. The federal] jurisdiction of any court may he exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes. 

80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of the Commonwealth 
shall. be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in the State where the offence was 
‘committed, and if the offence was not committed within any State the trial shall be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER IV.—FINANCE AND TRADE. 

81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes, of the Comfnonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. \ 

82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall form the first charge thereon ; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except 
under appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the ‘Treasury and expend such moneys as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Commnon- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 

84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to 
the Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control 
of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth. - 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, 
unless he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the public service of 
the State, be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gtatuity, or other 
compensation, payable under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. 


. 
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but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 

- proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, 
and for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by 
the State at the time of the transfer. 

{ Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of the 
Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, shall 

| have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 

- Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 

85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— 

(i) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
department, shall become vested in the Commonwealth; but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for such 
time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be necessary : 

(ii) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department ; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section; if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 

86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 

of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 

Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 

The balance shall, in accordance swith this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or applied towards the payment of interest on debts of the several States taken over 


by the Commonwealth. 
88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 
89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— ~ 
(i) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. - 


(ii) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 
(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for the 


maintenance or continuance, as at the time of transfer, of any 
department transferred from the State to the Commonwealth feat: 
(b) The proportion of the State, according to the number of its people, in 
the other expenditure of the Commonwealth. 
(iii) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 
any) in favour of the State. 
go. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
to impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, shall become exclusive. ) é; 
On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States imposing 
duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of goods, 
- shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty lawfully 
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made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to be 
good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, and not otherwise. ; 

91. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods, : 

92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be 
absolutely free. 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any Colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shal], on thence passing into another State 
within two years after-the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. } 

93- During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 

(i) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and afterwards 
passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of excise paid 
on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards passing 
into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been collected 
not in the former but in the latter State : 

(ii) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed for the 
period preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs. 


94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the Parliament 
may provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the several 
States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 

95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth ; and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 

But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth of such yéars respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties, 

If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 


97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of money on account of the Government of the Colony, and the review and audit of such 


Commonwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 

98. The power of the Parliament to make laws with Tespect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 
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99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof. 

100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 


of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 


101. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such powers of adjudication 
and administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 

102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as 
to railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority 
constituted under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, 
or unjust to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred 
by any State in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But 
no preference or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be 
undue and unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State 
Commission. é 

103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of the 
Parliament in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of 
proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such 

remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for the carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the 
rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States. 

105. The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth],* or a proportion thereof according to the 
respective numbers of their people as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; and the State 
shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and thereafter 
the interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the 
portions of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, 
or if such surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole 
amount shall be paid by the several States. 

105A.¢ (i) The Commonwealth may make agreements with the States with respect to 
the public debts of the States, including— 

(a) the taking over of such debts by the Commonwealth ; 

(b) the management of such debts ; “i 

(c) the payment of interest and the provision and management of sinking funds im 
respect of such debts ; 

(d) the consolidation, renewal, conversion, and redemption of such debts ; 

(e) the indemnification of the Commonwealth by the States in respect of debts taken 
over by the Commonwealth ; and 

(f) the borrowing of money by the States or by the Commonwealth, or by the Common- 
wealth for the States. 

(ii) The Parliament may make laws for validating any such agreement made before 
the commencement of this section. 


* Under section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the words in square brackets 


ae ee, Under section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1928, the Constitution was amended 


by the insertion of this section. 
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(iii) The Parliament may make laws for the carrying out by the parties thereto of any 
such agreement. 

(iv) Any such agreement may be varied or rescinded by the parties thereto. ; 

(v) Enuery such agreement and any such variation thereof shali be binding upon the 
Commonwealth and the States parties thereto notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Constitution or the Constitution of the several States or in any law of the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or of any State. 

(vi) The powers conferred by this section shall not be construed as being limited in any 
way by the provisions of section one hundred and five of this Constitution. 


CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to this 
Constitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the 
admission or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance 
with the Constitution of the State. 

107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. f. 

108. Every law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 


relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 


subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. ; 

tog. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the 
latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid. 

110, The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 

111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to the Common- 
wealth ; and upon such surrender, and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
such part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. 

112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State may levy on 
imports or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be 


necessary for executing the inspection laws of the State; but the net produce of all’ 


charges so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth; and any such inspection 
laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 

113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State, 

114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of any kind 
belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on property 
of any kind belonging to a State. : 

115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 

116, The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth. 

117, A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such other State. - 
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118. Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of every State. 

119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 

120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
aceused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


‘ CHAPTER VI.—NEW STATES. 

121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, 
and may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and ~ 
conditions, including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, 
as it thinks fit. 

122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by any State to and accepted by the Commonwealth, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
House of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. 

423. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of the 
Parliament of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State voting 
upon the question, increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, make 
provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or alteration 
of territory in relation to any State affected. 

124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only 


- with the consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may be formed by the union 


of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments 
of the States affected. 


CHAPTER VII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and belong to the Commonwealth, and 
shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred 
miles from Sydney. 

Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
such portion thereof as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common 
wealth without any payment therefor. : 

The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Government. 

426. The Queen may authorize the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any, part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the 
Queen; but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shall not affect the exercise 
by the Governor-General himself of any power or function. 

127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIII.—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 
The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
of each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 


- its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 


the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Representatives. 
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But if either House passes any such proposed Jaw by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the 
first-mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law 
by an absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed 
to by the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with - 
any amendment to which the first-mentioned House wil] not agree, the Governor-General 
may submit the proposed law as last proposed by the first-mentioned Honse. and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
in each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives 

When a proposed Jaw is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commanwealth, only 
one-half the electors veting for and against the proposed iaw shall be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed law, 
it shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 

No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the linfits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation 
thereto, shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve 
the proposed law. 


SCHEDULE. 


OATH. : 
I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. So HELP ME Gop! 


AFFIRMATION, 

I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. 
(Nore.—The name of the King or Queen of the United K ingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 


3. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act received the Royal assent on the 
gth July, t900. This made it lawful to declare that the people of Australia should be 
united in a Federal Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th Septem ber, 
1900, constituted the Commonwealth as from the rst January, 1901 ; it reads as follows :— 


BY THE QUEEN. 


; A PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed) Viororta BR, 


WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third jand 
Sixty-fourth Years of Our Reign, intituled “ An Act to constitute the Common- 
wealth of Australia,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with, the 
advice of the Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after, a, day 
therein appointed, not being later than One year after the passing of this Act, the 
people of New South Wales, Victoriz, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, 
and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth 
under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 4 TAHS 

And whereas We are satisfied that the people of Western) Auéstralia! have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 1 -wst boeogorg ad'T 

We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Counéil, have thotight 6b 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby: declare that! on anda fter 
the First day of Vanuary One thousand nine hundred and ove) the penplOoP Ned 
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South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. : 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of Seplember, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and iu the Sixty-fourth Year of 
Our Reign. : 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


§ 5. The Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the States. 


The original Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and the States was 

maade on the 12th December, 19027. It was later affected by the following agreements 
; made under the powers conferred by section 105A of the Constitation :—- 
s Debt Conversion Agreement—Made 2tst July, 1931. 
re Debt Conversion Agreement (No. 2)—Made 22nd October, 1931. 
&- Agreement relating to Soldier Settlement Loans—Made 3rd July, 1934. 
. A further Agreement was made between the Commonwealth and Tasmania only on the 
af Ist July, t928. This was not an amendment, but was made under the authority of Part 
Me IIT., Clause 3 (1) of the original Agreement. 
ey The original Agreement as affected by the subsequent agreements referred to above is 
iS. set out below. The Debt Conversion Agreements did not affect the wording of the main 
: Agreement and were in general terms, That part of these Agreements referring to the 
"4 original Agreement will be found on page 33. The agreement relating to Soldier 
- Settlement Loans affected the original Agreement as regards :— 
o > (a) Part L., Clause 2—Definitions—“ Net public debt of a State existing on 30th 
* June, 1927.” (See page 22.) 
q ; (b) Part L., Clause 3, par. (z)—Constitution of the Australian Loan Council. (See 
a page 23.) 


These two amendments have been introduced into the original Agreement. The 
Agreement between the Commonwealth and Tasmania is referred to in a footnote to 
Part I., Clause 2—Definitions—in respect of the amount of £3,948,613 which represents 
the debt of Tasmania to the Commonwealth. (See page 22.) 
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Whereas with a view to making provision for the adjustment of Commonwealth 
and State financial relations the general principle of a draft scheme was affirmed by a 
Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers in Melbourne which commenced on 
the sixteenth day of June One thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven ; 

And whereas permanent effect cannot be given to the proposals contained in the 
gaid scheme unless the Constitution of the Commonwealth is altered so as to confer 
on the Parliament of the Commonwealth power to make laws for carrying out or giving 
permanent effect to such proposals ; 

And whereas pending the submission to the electors of a proposed law for the 
alteration of the said Constitution as aforesaid and in order to obtain immediately some 
of the advantages which would result from united action by adoption of the said scheme 

the Commonwealth and the States have agfeed that for the period commencing on the 
first day of July One thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven and ending on the 
thirtieth day of June One thousand nine hundred and twenty-nine certain of the 
proposed provisions of the said scheme shall be temporarily adopted : 

Now this Agreement Witnesseth : 
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Part I. 


1. This Agreement shall have no force or effect and shall not be binding on any 
party unless and until it is approved by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and 


of the States. 
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2. DEFINITIONS. 
In this Agreement— 


~ 


“ Net Public debt of a State existing on 30th June, 1927,” means in respect of each 
State the amount of debt set forth hereunder opposite to the name of that 


State, viz. :— 7 
£ 

New South Wales - oe ee 234,088,501 
Victoria. . 136,949,942 
Queensland 101,977,855 
South Australia a 84,834,364 \* 
Western Australia Ss 61,060,675 ‘ 
Tasmania 22,434,060 


641,345,397 | 
The said amount of the net pthblic debt of each State includes the debts of 
that State secured by— 
(i) Inscribed Stock, including Local Inscribed Stock and Government 
Inscribed Stock ; d 
) Instalment Stock ; : ‘ 
) Registered Stock ; 
iv) Funded Stock ; : 
(v) Stock payable to bearer ; 
) Bonds, including registered bonds ; 
) Debentures, including registered debentures and 
; debentures ; 
' (viii) Treasury Bills not repayable within twelve months from the date 
of issue ; or 
(ix) Fixed deposit receipts or special deposit receipts for moneys borrowed 
for other than temporary purposes ; 
issued or created by the State or by or on behalf of a Colony the predecessor 
of the State in respect of moneys borrowed by the Colony or State together 
with debts of the State to the Commonwealth of the amount set out 
respectively hereunder opposite to the name of the State so far as those 
last-mentioned debts are not included by being secured in manner aforesaid :-— 


instalment 


i £ 

New South Wales - I2,553-606 
Victoria .. << ~ 23,6882 
Queensland F are 7" 16,082,583 
South Australia Re. oh ae 18,446,197 
Western Australia .. a se est , 26,730,895 
Tasmania .. Sis = 3:948,613T 

91,459,232 


after deducting therefrom the amount for which the Commonwealth by this 
Agreement assumes liability under Part IIT., Clause 4, of this Agreement and 
the amount of any moneys or securities standing to the credit of a sinking 
fund, redemption fund, or a fund of a like nature of the State as on 
30th June, 1927, and does not include any moneys raised by the State by way 
of overdraft, fixed deposit, or special deposit for temporary purposes only. 


* These amounts have been varied in accordance with the terms of the “* Agreement relating to Soldier 


Settlement Loans" made 3rd July, 1934. The amended figures are— £ 

New South Wales . a ws 233,153,779 
Victoria . ‘i ig 136,348,982 
Queensland 5 < 101,840,622 
South Australia i 84,029,376 
Western Australia 61,060,675 
Tasmania 22,314,180 

638,747,614 


f An agreement between the Commonwealth and Tasmania was made under power conferred by 
Part IIT.. Clause 3 (l) of this Agreement, by which the Commonwealth took over as at ist July, 1928, certain 


securities of the Tasmanian Sinking Fund to the value of £1,137,720 and thus reduced the 
due by the State to the Commonwealth by a like amount. (See Commonweal 


debt of £3,948,613 


th Act No. 43 of 1928.) 
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4 The said sum of £234,088,501 (being the amount of the debt of New South 
7 Wales above-mentioned) comprises the debts referred to in, and has been 
4 computed in the manner shown in, the statement signed by representatives 


of the Commonwealth and of New South Wales. 
“ Gross Public Debt of a State existing on 30th June, 1927,” means in respect of 
i each State the amount of debt set forth hereunder opposite to the name of 
- - that State, viz. :— 


; £ 
# . New South Wales .. ne me Be .. 230,441,363 
4 Victoria .. ee os Ac ae -. 144,844,530 
; f Queensland a a of Sc -. 105,259,916 . 
% South Australia .. a = & a 87,614,005 
» Western Australia .. ae Ate oe oF: 70,705,913 
- Tasmania .. oe om ote a ne 24,254,088 
672,120,415 


The said amount of the gross public debt of each State includes the net 
public debt of that State together with the amount for which the Common- 
wealth by this Agreement assumes liability under Part IIL, Clause (4), of } 
this Agreement and the amount of any moneys or securities standing to the 
credit of any sinking fund redemption fund or fund of a like nature of the 
State as on 30th June, 1927. 

“ Transferred Properties” means the properties mentioned or specified in the 
Schedule of Transferred Properties signed by representatives of the 
Commonwealth and the States as revised to the 30th June, 1927, being 

<i properties which became vested in the Commonwealth pursuant to 
Section 85 (i) of the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

“ The Loan Council” means the Australian Loan Council created in pursuance of 
this Agreement. 

“ Bondholder” means an owner of any— 

(i) Inseribed Stock, including Local Inscribed Stock and Government 
Inscribed Stock ; 
(iiy Instalment Stock ; 
(iii) Registered Stock ; 
(iv) Funded Stock ; 
- _'  (y) Stock payable to bearer ; 
(vi) Bonds, including registered bonds ; 
(vii) Debentures including registered debentures and instalment debentures ; 
(viii) Treasury Bills not repayable within twelve months from the date of 
issue; or 
(ix) Fixed deposit receipts or special deposit receipts for moneys borrowed 
for other than temporary purposes ; 
issued or created by a State or by or on behalf of a Colony the predecessor of the 
State in respect of borrowed moneys but does not include the Commonwealth. 


3. AusTRaLIAN Loan CoUNCIL. 


(a) * There shall be an Australian Loan Council which shall consist of one 
representative of the Commonwealth who shall be— 
(i) the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth ; or 
(ii) in the absence of the Prime Minister at any time from a meeting of the Council— 
. a Minister nominated in writing by the Prime Minister, and 


* Paragraph (a) is an amendment effected by the Agreement relating to Soldier Settlement Loans 

, (Commonwealth Act of 1934) replacing the original paragraph (a). The amendment provided that the 
- Financial Agreement shall be read and construed as if the amendments to Clause 3 of Part I. of that 
Agreement, insofar as they authorize the Prime Minister and the Premier of a State to represent respectively 
the Commonwealth or a State on the Australian Loan Council, had been incorporated in that Agreement 


at the date of the making thereof. 


i 


* 
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One representative of each State who shall be— 
(i) the Premier of that State; or 
(ii) in the absence of the Premier at any time from a meeting of the Council— 
a Minister nominated in writing by the Premier of that State. 

Provided that if in the opinion of the Primé Minister or of any Premier of a State, 
special circumstances exist at any time which make it desirable so to do, the Prime 
Minister or the Premier, as the case may be, may nominate some other person to represent 
the Commonwealth or the State (as the case may be) as a member of the Loan Council. 

Any nomination of a representative of a State shall be notified in writing by the Premier 
of the State to the Prime Minister. 

(6) The member representing the Commonwealth on the Loan Council shall hold 
office during the pleasure of the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and a member 
representing a State shall hold office during the pleasure of the Premier of the State 
which the member was appointed to represent. 

(c) A decision in which all the members for the time being of the Loan Council 
concur shall be a unanimous decision of the Loan Council notwithstanding any vacancy 
then existing in its membership. 

(2) A meeting of the Loan Council may at any time be convened by the member 
representing the Commonwealth, and shall be so convened upon the request of at least 
three members representing States. 

(ec) A majority of the members of the Loan Council shall constitute a quorum of 
the Loan Council for the exercise of its powers at any meeting. Provided that— 

(i) a member may at any time appoint in writing a deputy to act in his absence; 
and any deputy so appointed may in the absence of the member exercise 
all the powers and functions of the member and his presence shall be deemed 
the presence of the member ; and 

(ii) an absent member who has not appointed a deputy may vote by letter or by 
telegram, and in such case that member shall be counted as being present 
in relation only to the questions on which he has voted. 

(f) The Loan Council may make rules of procedure including rules relating to places, 
times, and notices of meetings, and conduct of business at meetings, and from time to 
time may alter such rules. 

(g) The Commonwealth and each State will from time to time while Part II. of 
this Agreement is in force, and while Part III. of this Agreement is in force, submit 
to the Loan Council a programme setting forth the amount it desires to raise by loans 
for each financial year for purposes other than the conversion, renewal or redemption 
of existing loans or temporary purposes. Each programme shall state the estimated 
total amount of such loan expenditure for the year, and the estimated amount of repay- 
ments which will be available towards meeting that expenditure. Any revenue deficit 
to be funded shall be included in such ‘loan programme, and the amount of such deficit 
shall be set out. Loans for Defence purposes approved by the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth shall not be included in the Commonwealth’s loan programme or be 
otherwise subject to this agreement. 

(h) If the Loan Council decides that the total amount of the loan programme for 


the year cannot be borrowed at reasonable rates and conditions it shall decide the 


amount to be borrowed for the year, and may by unanimous decision allocate such amount 
between the Commonwealth and the States. 

(t) If the members of the Loan Council fail to arrive at a unanimous decision under 
the Iast preceding sub-clause allocating the amount to be borrowed for any year, the 
amount to be borrowed for that year shall be allocated as follows :— 

(i) The Commonwealth shall, if it so desires, be entitled to have one-fifth or any 
less proportion of such amount allocated to the Commonwealth ; and 

(ii) Each State shall be entitled to have allocated to it a sum (being a portion 
of the balance of such amount) bearing to the balance of such amount 
the same proportion which the net loan expenditure of that State in 
the preceding five years bears to the net loan expenditure of all the 
States during the same period. Provided that any State may, if it so 


ja 
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desires, have allocated to it a sum less than the sum to which it is 
entitled under this sub-clause or no sum, and that when a less sum or 
no sum has been allocated to any State or States in manner aforesaid 
the amount then remaining available for allocation shall be allocated to 
the other States in the proportion which the net loan expenditure of 
each of such other States in the preceding five years bears to the net 
loan expenditure of all such other States during the same period. For 
the purposes of this sub-clause net loan expenditure does not include 
A expenditure for the conversion, renewal, or redemption of loans, but 
means the gross other loan expenditure of a State less any amounts 
of such expenditure repaid to the State other than moneys repaid to the 

State in manner stated in Part II., clause 4 (e), or Part III., clause 3 (7), 

of this Agreement. 

(j) If the total amount to be borrowed as aforesaid for any year is to be borrowed 
by means of more than one loan the Loan Council may by unanimous decision apportion 
between the Commonwealth and the States the amount to be borrowed by each such 
loan other than the loan by means of which the balance of the total amount to be 
borrowed as aforesaid for the year is borrowed. 

(k)- If the members of the Loan Council fail to arrive at a unanimous decision under 
the last preceding sub-clause apportioning the amount to be borrowed as aforesaid 
by any loan the amount to be borrowed by that loan shall be apportioned between the 
Commonwealth and the States in proportion to the amount then to be borrowed as 
aforesaid for the Commonwealth and for each State for the year. 

(1) The Commonwealth and each State will also from time to time, while Part II. 
of this Agreement is in force and while Part III. of this Agreement is in foree, submit 
to the Loan Council a statement setting out the amount it requires for each financial 


year for the conversion, renewal or redemption of existing loans. 


(m) If the members of the Loan Council fail to arrive at a unanimous decision on 
any matter other than the matters referred to in sub-clauses (2) and (j) of clause 3 and 
sub-clause (b) of clause 4 of this part of this Agreement, the matter shall be determined 
by a majority of votes of the members. 

On every question for decision by the Loan Council the member representing the 
Commonwealth shall have two votes and a casting vote, and each member representing 
a State shall have one vote. 

(n) A decision of the Loan Council in respect of a matter which the Loan Council 
is by this Agreement empowered to decide shall be final and binding on all parties to 
this Agreement. 

(0) In this clause the expressions “ Prime Minister ” and ‘‘ Premier’ 
persons for the time being respectively acting as such. 


> include the 


4. Furorn Borrowrnes oF COMMONWEALTH AND STATES. 

(a) Except in cases where the Loan Council has decided under sub-clause (b) of 
this clause that moneys shall be borrowed by a State, the Commonwealth, while 
Part Il. or Part III. of this Agreement is in force, shall, subject to the decisions of 
the Loan Council and subject also to clauses 5 and 6 of this Part of this Agreement, 
arrange for all borrowings for or on behalf of the Commonwealth or any State, and 
for all conversions, renewals, redemptions, and eonsolidations of the Public Debts 
of the Commonwealth and of the States. , 

(b) If at any time the Loan Council by unanimous decision so decides, a State 
may in accordance with the terms of the decision borrow moneys outside Australia 
in the name of the State, and issue securities for the moneys so borrowed. The 
Commonwealth shall guarantee that the State will perform all its obligations to 
bondholders in respect of the moneys so borrowed. For all the purposes of this 


Agreement, including the making of ‘sinking fund contributions, the moneys 80 borrowed 


shall be deemed to be moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of that 
State. 
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(c) If any State after the 30th June, 1927, and before this Agreement has been 
approved by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the States, has borrowed 
moneys in the name of the State and issued securities for the moneys so borrowed, 
such moneys shall for all the purposes of this Agreement, including the making of 
sinking fund contributions, be deemed to be moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth 
for and on behalf of that State. 


(2) While Part IL. or Part IIT. of this Agreement is in force, moneys shall not be 
borrowed by the Commonwealth or any State otherwise than in accordance with this 
Agreement. 


5. BORROWING BY STATES. 


For any purpose (including the redemption of securities given or issued at any 
time for moneys previdusly borrowed or used in manner stated in this clause) a State 
may, while Part II. or Part III. of this Agreement is in force :— 


(a) Subject to any maximum limits decided upon by the Loan Council from 
time to time for interest, brokerage, discount and other charges, borrow 
moneys within the State from authorities, bodies, funds or institutions 
(including Savings Banks) constituted or established under Commonwealth 
or State law or practice and from the public by counter sales of securities, 
and ; 

(6) use any public moneys of the State which are available under the laws of 
the State. 


Any securities that are issued for moneys so borrowed or used shall be Commonwealth 
securities, to be provided by the Commonwealth upon terms approved by the Loan 
Council, 


Where any such borrowing or use is solely for temporary purposes, the provisions 
of this Agreement, other than this clause, shall not apply. 


Where any such borrowing or use is not solely for temporary purposes, and 
Commonwealth securities are issued in respect thereof, the moneys borrowed or used shall 
be deemed to be moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of the. 
State, and may be retained by the State. A State may convert securities given or 
issued at any time by that State for moneys previously borrowed or used in manner 
stated in this clause. New securities issued on any such conversion shall be 
Commonwealth securities to be provided by the Commonwealth upon terms approved by ~ 
the Loan Council. The amount for which such new securities are issued shall be deemed 
to be moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State. 


Ifthe moneys deemed under this clause to be moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth 
on behalf of a State, together with the amounts raised by the Commonwealth for and on 
behalf of the State exceed the total amount of loan moneys decided upon by the Loan 
Council as the moneys to be raised for and on behalf of the State for the financial year 
in which the money is deemed to be borrowed, the excess shall, unless the Loan Council 
otherwise decides, be deemed to be moneys received by the State in the following year 
on account of its loan programme for that year. 


For the purposes of this clause counter sales of securities shall be deemed to mean 
sales of securities made at the office of the State Treasury, and at such other places 
as may be decided upon by the Loan Council. 


The Commonwealth shall not be under any obligation to make sinking fund 
contributions in respect of moneys borrowed or used pursuant to this clause to meet 
& revenue deficit of a State, but the provisions of clause 4 (d) of Part.II. and of clause 3 


(j) of Part III. of this Agreement shall apply respectively to all moneys borrowed or 
used for that purpose. 
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Notwithstanding anything contained in this Agreement, any State may use for 
temporary purposes any public moneys of the State which are available under the 
laws of the State, or may, subject to maximum limits (if any) decided upon by the Loan 
Council from time to time for interest, brokerage, discount and other charges, borrow 
money for temporary purposes by way of overdraft, or fixed, special, or other deposit, 


' and the provisions of this Agreement other than this paragraph shall not apply to such 


moneys. 
6. BoRROWING BY COMMONWEALTH. 


For any purpose (including the redemption of securities given or issued at any time 
for moneys previously borrowed or used in manner stated in this clause) the Common- 
wealth may—while Part Il. or Part III. of this Agreement is in foree— 

(a) Subject to any maximum limits decided upon by the Loan Council from time 
to time for interest, brokerage, discount and other charges, borrow moneys 
within the Commonwealth from authorities bodies, funds or institutions 
(including Savings Banks) constituted or established under Commonwealth 
or State law or practice and from the public by counter sales of securities, 
and 

(b) use any public moneys of the Commonwealth which are available under the 
laws of the Commonwealth 

Any securities that are issued for moneys so borrowed or used shall be Common- 
wealth securities, to be provided by the Commonwealth upon terms approved by the 
Loan Council. it 

Where any such borrowing or use is solely for temporary purposes, the provisions 
of this Agreement, other than this clause, shall not apply. 

Where any such borrowing or use is not solely for temporary purposes, and Com- 


a” “a: . . 
“monwealth securities are issued in respect thereof, the moneys borrowed or used may 


be retained by the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth may convert securities given 
or issued at any time by the Commonwealth for moneys previously borrowed or used 
in manner stated in this clause. New securities issued on any such conversion shall 
be Commonwealth securities to be provided by the Commonwealth upon terms 
approved by the Loan Council. . 

If the moneys so borrowed or used are not borrowed or used solely for temporary 
purposes and Commonwealth securities are issued in respect thereof, and such moneys, 
together with other moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of the 
Commonwealth as part of the total amount of loan moneys decided upon by the Loan 
Council as the moneys to be raised for and on behalf of the Commonwealth for the 
financial year in which the securities are issued, exceed such total amount the excess 
shall unless the Loan Council otherwise decides be deemed to be moneys received by 
the Commonwealth in the following year on account of its loan programme for that year. 

For the purposes of this clause counter sales of securities shall be deemed to mean 
sales of securities made at the offices of the Commonwealth Treasury, and at such other 
places as may be decided upon by the Loan Council. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in this Agreement, the Commonwealth may 
use for temporary purposes any public moneys of the Commonwealth which are available 
under the laws of the Commonwealth or may, subject to maximum limits (if any) decided 
upon by the Loan Council from time to time for interest, brokerage, discount and other 
charges, borrow money for temporary purposes by way of overdraft, or fixed, special 
or other deposit, and the provisions of this Agreement other than this paragraph shall 


not apply to such moneys. 


7. PAYMENT OF INTEREST AND Sivgina Funps. 


[Not reprinted —This section which is obsolete provided for payment of interest and sinking fund 
on certain loans in the event of Part Til. of the Agreement not coming into force.) 


j “ PART TI. 


which is obsolete provided for interest and sinking fund during the period 
1 taking over of States’ debts by the Commonwealth on 1st July, 1929. 
permanent arrangements proposed in Part I11, so far as they were 


[Not reprinted—This Part 
1st July, 1927, up to the actual 
The intention was to carry out the 
applicable to the interim period.] 
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PART Il. 


This Part of this Agreement shall not come into force or be binding upon any party 
hereto unless before the 1st July, 1929, the Constitution of the Commonwealth has 
been altered in accordance with the proposals referred to in Part [V. of this Agreement 
and a law of the Parliament of the Commonwealth has been made thereunder validating 
this Agreement, but shall come into full force and effect if and when before the said 
date the Constitution is so altered and this Agreement is so validated. 

When this Part of this Agreement comes into force every matter or thing done and 
payment made under or in pursuance of Part IL. of this Agreement shall be deemed, 
so far as is practicable, to have been done or made under this Part of this Agreement 
to the same extent as if this Part had then in fact been in force, and all necessary 
adjustments shall be made in respect of moneys so paid in order to ensure that no 
party hereto shall be liable for or make double payments in respect of the same matter . 


PERMANENT PROVISIONS. 
I, TaKING OVER States’ Pususo Depts. 
Subject to the provisions of this Part of this Agreement the Commonwealth will 
take over on the rst July, 1929 :— 
(i) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State existing on 
30th June, r927; and 
(ii) all other debts of each State existing on the 1st July, 1929, for moneys 
borrowed _by that State which by this Agreement are deemed to be 
moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of that State— 


and will in respect of the debts so taken over assume as between the Commonwealth 
and the States the liabilities of the States to bondholders. 
2. PAYMENT or INTEREST, 

(a) Subject to this clause the Commonwealth will pay to bondholders from time 


‘ to time interest payable on the Public Debts of the States taken over by the 


Commonwealth as aforesaid other than debts due by the States to the Commonwealth. 
(5) The Commonwealth will in each year during the period of 58 years, commencing 

on Ist July, 1927, provide by equal monthly instalments the following amounts in 

respect of each State as shown hereunder towards the interest payable by that State -— 


£ 

New South Wales . ~~ —— os, 2OL7, 40x 
Victoria a5 he = ore <a) BLZF ESQ 
Queensland : os a the .+ 1,096,235 
South Australia ahs ae 2% = 703,816 
Western Australia <s <s * a 473.432 
Tasmania “ or oS x 260,859 

7:584,912 


_ (c) Each State shall in each year during the same period of 58 years pay to the 
Commonwealth the excess over the amounts to be provided by the Commonwealth 
under the last preceding sub-clause necessary to make up as they fall due the interest 
charges \falling due in that year on the public debt of that State taken over by the 
Commonwealth as aforesaid and then unpaid, and on any moneys borrowed by the 
Commonwealth on behalf of that State and then unpaid, and after the expiration of 
the said period each State shall in each year pay to the Commonwealth, as they fall 
due, the whole of the interest charges on any debt then un paid and ineluded in the public 
debt of that State taken over by the Commonwealth as aforesaid, and on any moneys 
borrowed by the Commonwealth on behalf of that State and then unpaid. 


(d) The method by which payments shall be made by a State under sub-clause (c) 


of this clause shall be arranged from time to time between the Commonwealth and that 
State. 
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(e) The rate of interest payable under sub-clause (c) of this clause in respect of 
moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth on behalf of a State shall be the full rate of 
interest payable by the Commonwealth in respect of the loan by which such moneys 
were borrowed or such other rate of interest as may be payable by the State to the 
Commonwealth under any Agreement made or to be made between the Commonwealth 
and that State in respect of such moneys and such interest shall be payable by the State 


for the full term of that loan. 


‘ 3. Srnkine Funps. 
(a) A sinking fund at the rate of 7s. éd. per annum for each £100 of the net public 
debts of the States existing on 30th June, 1927, shall be established in the manner 
hereinafter set forth. 


(5) During the period of fifty-eight years commencing on the 1st July, 1927, the 
Commonwealth shall pay from revenue annually a sinking fund contribution at the 
rate of 2s. 6d. for each £100 of the net public debts of the States existing on 30th June, 
1927, and each State (other than the State of New South Wales) shall in each year 
during the said period pay from revenue a sinking fund contribution at the rate of 5s. 
for each £100 of the net public debt of such State existing on 30th June, 1927. The 
State of New South Wales during the period of fifty-eight years commencing on the 
tst July, 1928, shall in each year pay from revenue a sinking fund contribution at the 
rate of 53s. for each £100 of the net public debt of that State existing on 30th June, 1927. 


(c) Where in respect of any debt included in the gross Publie Debt of a State existing 
at the 30th June, 1927, there is under laws or contracts existing at that date an obligation 
to provide a sinking fund at a rate in excess of 78. 6d. per annum for each £100, any 
amount to be so provided in excess of 7s. 6d. per annum for each £100 shall be provided 


_out of the National Debt Sinking Fund, established under the laws of the Commonwealth. 


Provided that if any law imposing such an obligation is repealed or is amended so 


as to reduce the rate of sinking fund to be provided the only amount (if any) to be 
provided out of the National Debt Sinking Fund pursuant to this sub-clause in 
respect of that debt shall as from the date of such repeal or amendment be the amount 
(if any) by which the reduced rate of sinking fund for the time being exceeds 7s. 6d. per 
annum for each £100. 

(d) When a loan is issued for the conversion, renewal, or redemption of any debt 
of a State included in the gross Public Debt of that State existing on 30th June, 1927, 
the only sinking fund contributions to be made by the Commonwealth and that State 
in respect of the debt so converted, renewed, or redeemed shall be sinking fund 
contributions at the same rate and for the same period and upon the same amount as 
if such debt had not been converted, renewed, or redeemed. 


(e) Subject to sub-clauses (h) and (j) of this clause a sinking fund at the rate of Ios. 
per annum for each £100 of the amount of each new loan raised by a State or by the 
Commonwealth for and on behalf of a State after 30th June, 1927, shall be established, 


(f) Subject to sub-clauses (4) and (j) of this clause, in each year during the period 
of fifty-three years from the date of the raising after 30th June, 1927, of any new loan 
by a State or by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of a State the Commonwealth 
and that State shall each pay from revenue a sinking fund contribution of a sum equal 
to 5s. for each £100 of the amount of the new loan. 


Provided that the period of fifty-three years during which the State of New South 
Wales shall make sinking fund contributions in respect of new loans raised in the financial 
year beginning on the rst July, 1927, shall commence on the 1st July, 1928. . 


(g) For the purpose of the last two preceding sub-clauses a loan issued after the 
30th June, 1927, to meet a revenue deficit which accrued on or before that date shall 
be deemed to be a new loan, but a loan issued for the conversion, renewal or redemp- 
tion of a debt shall not be deemed to be a new loan, and where a loan is issued partly 
for the conversion, renewal, or redemption of a debt and partly for other purposes, so 
much only of the loan as has been issued for other purposes shall be deemed to be a new 


loan. 
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(h) Where it is agreed between the Commonwealth and a State that a loan or any 
portion of a loan raised after 30th June, 1927, and expended or to be expended upon 
wasting assets should be redeemed within a shorter period than fifty-three years, the 
annual sinking fund contributions of the State, in respect of that loan or the portion 
thereof, shall be increased to an amount which with the sinking fund contributions of 
the Commonwealth in respect of that loan or the portion thereof will provide for the 
redemption of that loan or the portion thereof within such shorter period. All sinking 
fund contributions of the State in respect of that loan or the portion thereof shall cease 
on the expiration of the shorter period, but the Commonwealth contributions in respect 
of that loan shall continue for the remainder of the period of fifty-three years from the 
date of the raising of that loan, and during such remainder of the period the State con- 
tributions to the sinking.fund in respect of other loans of that State shall be reduced 
by the amount of the Commonwealth contributions during that remainder of the period 
in respect of such redeemed loan or the portion thereof. For the purposes of this sub- 
clause the sinking fund contributions of the Commonwealth and the State shall be deemed 
to accumulate at the rate of 44 per centum per annum compounded. 

(t) Where loan moneys have been advanced by a State under terms providing for 
the repayment of such moneys the State shall as and when such moneys are repaid pay 
such moneys either to the State Loan Fund or to the account or fund from which such 


"moneys were advanced, or to the sinking fund and shall in addition make from revenue 


its sinking fund contributions in respect of the loan or loans from which the moneys 
so advanced were provided: . 

Provided that when loan moneys have been advanced by a State to a Public or 
Local Authority or body constituted by the State or under the laws of the State and 
the Authority or body repays such moneys out of its revenue the State may out of moneys 
so repaid make its sinking fund contributions in respect of the loan moneys so advanced. 

(j) In respect of any loan raised after the 30th June, 1927, by a State or by the 
Commonwealth for and on behalf of a State to meet a revenue deficit aceruing after 
that date no sinking fund contributions shall be payable by the Commonwealth, but 
that State shall for a period sufficient to provide for the redemption of that loan pay 
from revenue in each year during such period a sinking fund contribution at a rate of 
not less than 4 per centum per annum of the amount of that loan. For the purposes 
of this sub-clause the sinking fund contributions of the State shall be deemed to accumulate 
at the rate of 43 per centum per annum compounded. 

_ (k) All sinking fund contributions to be made in pursuance of this part of this 
Agreement shall be debts payable to the National Debt Commission as follows :— 

(i) As regards the net public debt of a State existing on 30th June, 1927—by 
half-yearly instalments on 30th September and 31st March in each financial 
year or on such other dates as may be agreed between the Commonwealth 
and that State. 

(ii) As regards loans raised after 30th June, 1927—by equal instalments on the 
dates on which interest on such loans is payable or on such other dates 
as may be agreed upon between the Commonwealth and the State concerned. 

(!) Subject to the next succeeding sub-clause all moneys and securities standing 

th redemption funds and funds of a like nature of a State 
existing on 30th June, 1929, shall forthwith be transferred by the States to the National 
Debt Commission. Nothing in this sub-clause contained shall be deemed to limit the 
power of a State to cancel before 30th June, 1929, any such securities.* 


(m) Where the conditions relating to sinking funds, redemption funds, and funds 
of a like nature as aforesaid held by a State on trust or by trustees under statutory or 
contractual: obligations preclude the transfer of those funds to the National Debt Com. 
mission,. such funds shall remain under the control of the State or those trustees, and 
the National Debt Commission will either directly or through the State concerned make 
all future payments to the State or to those trustees from the sinking fund. 


An ‘Agtosment bet ween ; } 
. io} , the Commonwealtl a i 
this Clause whereby the ¢ ommonwe nh and Tasmania was made under power conferred by 


Bltitjag Wind te tho serene aebenne took over as at rst July, 1928, certain securities of the Tasmanian 
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(n) The sinking funds to be established under this Agreement shall be controlled 
by the National Debt Commission. The National Debt Commission may arrange with 
any State to act as its agent in connexion with payments due to bondholders. 


(0) Sinking Fund contributions made under this Agreement in respect of the debts 
of a State and funds of that State transferred to the National Debt Commission under 
sub-clause (/) of this clause will not be accumulated, but (subject to sub-clauses (m) 
and (p) of this clause) will be applied to the redemption of the public debts of that State 
and of loans raised by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of that State, or to the purchase 
of securities issued in respect thereof. 


(p) If at any time it is deemed inexpedient by the National Debt Commission to 
apply sinking funds in the manner set forth in sub-clause (0) of this clause, such funds 
may be temporarily invested in any securities in which the National Debt Commission 
is from time to time by law authorized to invest moneys. 


(q) When a security issued in respect of a public debt of a State or of a loan raised 
by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of a State is repurehased or redeemed by the 
National Debt Commission such security shall be cancelled— 


(i) if a repurchased security—on the last day of September, December, March, 
or June next ensuing after the date of repurchase, or on the date of maturity 
of the security whichever shall first occur ; and 

(ii) if a redeemed security—on the date of redemption. 


In addition to the sinking fund contributions otherwise payable in respect of that 
debt or loan the State concerned shall— 


(i) as from the date of cancellation of each security and for the full period during 
fac which the said sinking fund contributions are payable make from revenue 
a further sinking fund contribution at the rate of 44 per centum per annum 
of the face value of the cancelled security ; and 
(ii) also pay to the National Debt Commission interest on the face value of each 
repurchased security at the rate provided by the security from the last 
date preceding the repurchase upon which interest was payable under 
_ the terms of the security up to the date of cancellation of the security. 


4. TRANSFERRED PROPERTIES. 


It is agreed that all questions between the Commonwealth and the States relating 
to State properties transferred to the Commonwealth or acquired by the Commonwealth 
under section 85 of the Constitution shall be settled as follows :— 


The States will as from 1st’ July, 1929, and as between the Commonwealth and the 
States be completely free and discharged from all liability whether in respect of principal, 
interest or sinking fund, or otherwise, which liability shall be assumed by the Common- 
wealth in respect of so much of the public debts of the States bearing interest at the rate 
of 5 per centum per annum, taken over by the Commonwealth as aforesaid as amounts 
to the agreed value of transferred properties, namely, £10,924,323, apportioned to the 
several States as follows :— 


£ 
New South Wales ae ae oes x. 4,788,005 
Victoria oT ae ae Ae rie ee 2,302,862 
Queensland .. oe te AG a 1,560,639 
South Australia Me 2a ms ve 1,035,031 
Western Australia a oe xe ze 730,432 
Tasmania = ia a bi Fi 500,754 
a Total ae ae +. 10,924,323 


The particular portion of the public debt of each State in respect of which the States 
shall become free and discharged from liability shall be determined by the Commonwealth, 
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Each State will issue to the Commonwealth freehold titles (or, if the yes se ao 
State do not permit of the issue of freehold titles, then titles as near be < ce) ni pe te 
laws of that State will permit) for transferred properties consisting = or : = 
in land in that State, and all liability of the Commonwealth to the State in respec 


i 4 inguished. 
transferred properties shall as from the 1st July, 1929, be extinguis 
The eee of clauses 2 and 3 of this Part of this Agreement shall not apply 


to the said amount of £10,924,323. 


PART IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. = 
I. Expenses oF LoAN FLOTATION. 


Each State shall repay to the Commonwealth all expenses incurred or payments 
made by the Commonwealth in the performance of this Agreement in relation to the 
State including the following expenses and payments :— 

(i) Loan flotation charges ; 
(ii) Management charges ; 
(iii) Stamp duties on transfer of securities ; 
(iv) Commission on payment of interest ; oe. 
(v) Expenses incurred in the conversion, renewal, redemption, or consolidation 
of loans ; ‘ 
(vi) Exchange on transference of moneys. 2 

Unless it is otherwise agreed between the Commonwealth and a State the Com- 
monwealth will not do anything in connexion with a loan of that State existing on the 
30th June, 1927, or raised thereafter pursuant to this Agreement which if done by that 
State would be a breach of any now existing agreement by that State with any Bank. 

A certificate by the Auditor-General of the Commonwealth stating the amount to 
be repaid by a State to the Commonwealth and the matter in respect of which the repay- 
ment is to be made shall in the event of a dispute be conclusive as to the amount and 
matter stated. 


2, ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Commonwealth will take the necessary action to submit to the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth and to the electors proposals for the alteration of the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth in the following form :— 

“1054. (i) The Commonwealth may make agreements with the States with respect 
to the public debts of the States, including— , 

(a) the taking over of such debts by the Commonwealth ; 

(6) the management of such debts ; 

(c) the payment of interest and the provision and management of sinking funds 
in respect of such debts; 

(d) the consolidation, renewal, conversion, and redemption of such debts ; 

(e) the indemnification of the Commonwealth by the States in respect of debts 
taken over by the Commonwealth ; and - 

(f) the borrowing of money by the States or by the Commonwealth or by the 
Commonwealth for the States, 

(ti) The Parliament may make laws for validating any such agreement made before 
the commencement of this section. 


(ai) The Parliament may make laws for the carrying out by the parties thereto 
of any such agreement. 

(iv) Any such agreement may be varied or rescinded by the parties thereto. 

(v) Every such agreement and any such variation thereof shall be binding upon 
the Commonwealth and the States parties thereto, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this Constitution or the constitution of the several States or in any law of the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth or of any State. : 
(vi) The powers conferred by this section shall not be construed as 
in any way by the provisions of section 105 of this Constitution,” 

[For result of referendum see Chapter III., § 2.] 


being limited 
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3. INDEMNITY. 


Each State agrees with the Commonwealth that it will by the faithful performance 
of its obligations under this Agreement indemnify the Commonwealth against all liabilities 
whatsoever in respect of the public debt of that Stateetaken over by the Commonwealth 
_ as aforesaid (other than the liabilities of the Commonwealth under this Agreement to 
pay interest and to make sinking fund contributions and under clause 4 of Part IIT. 
of this Agreement), and in respect of all loans of that State in respect of which this Agree- 
ment proyides that sinking fund contributions shall be made. ‘ 


4. ACCOUNTS. 


Separate accounts shall be kept by the Commonwealth for each State in respect of 
Debt, Interest, and Sinking Funds. 


Although the Debt Conversion Agreements already referred to did not affect the 
wording of the Financial Agreement they contained the following provisions :— 

Debt Conversion Agreement—made 21st July, 1931— 

“4. So far as the provisions of this Agreement may not be in accordance with 
any provisions of the Financial Agreement between the parties hereto, dated 
Twelfth day of December, 1927, the provisions of this Agreement shall prevail.” 
Debt Conversion Agreement (No. 2)—22nd October, 1931— 

“5. So far as this Agreement may not be in accordance with the provisions of 
the said Financial Agreement, the provisions of this Agreement shall prevail.” 


[Note re Validity of Act.—Consequent upon the failure of the State of New South Wales to provide 
certain interest payments on its public debts in accordance with the Financial Agreement, the 
Commonwealth Parliament passed a Financial Agreement Enforcement Act (No. 3 of 1932), The State 
of New South Wales attacked the validity of this Act as being wera vires the Commonwealth Parliament 
and an infringement of State rights in respect to the appropriation of public moneys for specitic services. 
The High Court by a majority decision of four to two held that this was a valid law and dismissed the 
action, subsequently refusing leave to appeal to the Privy Council.} 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position.—(i) General. The “Australian Commonwealth, which 
includes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square 
miles, the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the 
west and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 
113° 9’ E. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of 
latitude 10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ S., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ 8. On its north are the 
Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass 
Strait. The extreme points are “Steep Point” on the west, “ Cape Byron” on the 
east, “‘ Cape York ’’ on the north, ‘‘ Wilson’s Promontory ” on the south, or, if Tasmania 
be included, “‘ South-East Cape.” 


(ii) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia nearly 40 per 
sent. lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of 
‘Capricorn is 23° 30’ 8. (its mean value for 1936 was 23° 26’ 51.17”), the areas within the 
tropical and temperate zones are approximately as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA—AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 


(Srares anp TERRITORY PARTIALLY WITHIN TROPICS.) 


Western Northern 
ATER, Queensland. Australia. Territory. 


Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles, 


Within Tropical Zone we 359,000 | 364,000 426,320 | 1,1 
ithi . , ; ; 1149,320 
Within Temperate Zone : wre 311,500 611,920 97,300 | hcneae 
Ratio of Tropical part to whole State .. | o. 535 0.373 | 0,814 | 0.530 
Ratio of Temperate part to whole State 0.465 0.627 | o.7186 | 0.470 
| | 


Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (o. 530) of the three territories mentioned 
above, or about five-thirteenths of the whole of Australia (0.386). 


2. Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries.—It is not always 
realized that the area of Australia is almost as great as that of the United States of 
America, four-fifths of that of Canada, more than one-fifth of the area of the British 
Empire, nearly three-fourths of the whole area of Europe, and about 25 times as large 
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a 
| 2S Gees AREALOP. AUSTR 
Sj Country. Area. 
Continental Divisions— _ Sq. miles. (A 
4a Europe 4,412,000 | 
mq Asia | 16,020,000 
3 Africa .. a .. | 11,562,000 
j North and Central America 
4 and West Indies 8,649,000 
: - South America .. ye 7,010,000 
‘ Australasia and Polynesia 3,462,000 | 
= Total, exclusive of Arctic 
and Antarctic Conts... 51,115,000. 
a Europe— 
Soviet Union (Russia) 2,316,000 
France a 213,000 
Spain (inc. possessions) 194,000 
Germany 181,000 
Sweden 173,000 | 
. Poland 150,000 | 
=A Finland 
' Norway 125,000 || 
’ Italy 120,000 
7 Rumania 114,000 
§ Yugoslavia = sg! 96,000 
= Great Britain and Northern | | 
ez Treland 95,000 
4 Other .. 485,000 
" Total 4,412,000 


Asia— 
Soviet Union (Russia) 
China and Dependencies . 


4 


ae ts ee 
- 


tered Territories 
States 


Ipan *..- oe, 
Dutch East Indies 
Turkey oe ie 
Japan and Dependencies. . 
Afghanistan : 
Siam 
Other .. 
Total 

Africa— 
French West Africa 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Algeria 
Angola 


} 


French Equatorial Africa | 
Belg'an Congo .. oa 


British India and Adminis- | 
Arabia and Autonomous 


Feudatory Indian States s | 


| 
| 


. 
| 
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as Great Britain and Ireland. This great area, coupled with a limited population, renders 
the solution of the problem of Australian development a particularly difficult one. The 
areas Of Australia and of certain other countries are given in the following table :— 


ALTASAND, OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


FRIOA—conttnued, 
Union of South Africa 
Egypt .. we 
Tanganyika Territory 
Nigeria and Protectorate. . 
Abyssinia 

Tripolitania ae 
South-West Africa 
Portuguese East Africa 
Northern Rhodesia 
Cyrenaica 


Bechuanaland Protectorate | 


Madagascar He ae 
Kenya Colony and Protec- 

torate ore 305 
Other .. oi 


Total 


150,000 North and Central America— 


Canada = re 

United States of America .. 

Mexico 

Alaska an 33 

Newfoundland and Labra- 
Gore ais ; 

Nicaragua 

Other .. 


Total 


5,860,000 South America— 


4,287,000 || 
1,096,000 | 


1,004,000 
712,000 
628,000 
574,000 || 
285,000 | 
262,000 
251,000 | 


200,000 | A 


861 ,000 — 


- | 16,020,000 


—| 
1,790,000 | 
973,000 
871,000 | 
921,000 *| 
848,000 | 


485,000 | British Empire 


2218.3 


The figures quoted in the table have been 
of the League of Nations or the Statesman’s Year Pook. 


Brazil a3 
Argentine Republic 
Bolivia =: 
Pers o.¢ , 


Colombia (exe. of Panama) 


Venezuela 
Chile 
Eeuador 
Other .. 


Total 


ustralasia and Polynesia— 


Commonwealth of Australia | 


Dutch New Guinea ; 
New Zealand and Depen- 
dencies ; 
Territory of New 
Papua .. 
Other... 


Total 


extracted 


Guinea .. | 


Area, 


Sq. milos 


: | 472,000 


386,000 
374,000 
373,000 
347:000 
347,000 
322,000 
298,000 
288,000 
285,000 
275,000 
238,000 


225,000 


aWne et bece 
an ie 1,502,000 


3,084,000 
3,027,000 
760,000 
587,000 


163,000 
49,000 
Ie 


8,649,000 


3,292,000 
1,078,000 
515,000 
482,000 
449,000 
352,000 
286,000 
119,000 
437,000 
7,010,000 


2,974,581 
161,000 


104,015 © 
93,000 
90,540 

_ 38,474 

3,401,010 


- | 135355426 


front the Statistical Year Book 
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iti ivisi d, Australia consists of six 

; { Political Subdivisiotis.—As already state ; ee 
Sans ee orthern and Federal Capital Territories. The areas of these, and their 
proportions of the total of Australia, are shown in the following table -— 
AUSTRALIA—AREA OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Percentage 
State or Territory. Area. an Total. 
Sq. miles oA 
New South Wale ee: os 309,432 ey 
Victoriay 7 es ie Byer i 87,884 2.9 
Queensland ws 4 ak 670,500 22. 54 
South Australia ae 380,070 sa zZ 
Western Australia ie se 975,020 ve 
Tasmania os wa ne 26,215 oe 
Northern Territory aie ee 523,020 Ty. 
Federal Capital Territory. . ne . 940 0.03 
Total =: os ae 2,974,58E 100.00 


4. Coastal Configuration.—(i) General. There are no striking features in the 
configuration of the coast ; the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on the north, and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The Cape York Peninsula 
on the extreme north is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Year Book 
No. 1, an enumeration of the features of the coast-line of Australia was given (see pp. 
60 to 68). 


(ii) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, of each 
State and of the whole continent, and the area per mile of coast-line, are shown in the 
following table :— 


AUSTRALIA—COAST-LINE AND AREA PER MILE THEREOF. 


| Area | | Area 
State. | Coast-line. per Mile of State. Coast-line. per Mile of 


| Coast-line, | Coast-line. 


| Miles, | Sq. miles. | Miles. Sq. miles. 


New South Wales(a) | 700 443 South Australia... 1,540 247 

Victoria. . ten, 680 ' 129 Western Australia 4,350 | 224 

Queensland ned 3,000 223 Continent (b)  .. LLSTO! 4} 261 

Northern Territory | 1,040 | 503 Tasmania we feYexe) 29 
| 

die : ao Ineluding Tederal Capital Territory. (b) Ares a,gakiacé equare miles, : 


For the entire Commonwealth of Australia this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles 
and an average of 244 square miles for one mile of coastline. According to Strelbitski, 
Europe has only 75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to recent 
figures, England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 


(ili) Historical Significance of Coastal Names. It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian 
coast, in Nuyts’ Archipelago, in the Northern Territory, and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland ; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognized from Sydney southwards, as far as Cape Catastrophe 
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by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian and Tasmanian coasts. 


5. Geographical Features of Australia.—In each of the earlier issues of this Year Book 
fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical element. 
The nature of this information and its position in the various Year Books can be readily 
ascertained on reference to the special index following the index to maps and graphs at 
the end of this work. 


6. Fauna, Flora, Geology and Seismology of Australia.—Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous Year Books, but limits of space naturally preclude 
their repetition in each volume. As pointed out in 5 supra, however, the nature and 
position of these articles can be readily ascertained from the specialindex. A reference to 
Barisal Guns will be found in Vol. IX., p. 56. 


§ 2. Climate and Meteorclogy of Australia.* 


1. Introductory——tIn Year Book No. 3, pp. 79, 80, some account was given of the 
history of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic 
observations and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. 
In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short sketch of the creation and 
organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology, and a résumé of the subjects 
dealt with at the Meteorological Conference in 1907. 


2. Meteorological Publications.—Reference to publications issued by the Central 
Meteorological Bureau will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 40, 41. The 
following publications have since been issued :—Volume of “Results of Rainfall 
Observations made in Western Australia,” for all years of record to 1927; Map of 
Normal Meteorological Conditions in Australia affecting Aviation; a Paper “A 
Basis for Seasonal Forecasting’, by H. A. Hunt: Bulletin No. 18, ‘‘ Foreshadowing 
Monsoonal Rains in Northern Australia”?; Bulletin No. 19, ‘“‘ Thunderstorms in 
Australia”; Bulletin No. 20, “ Zones of Relative Physical Comfort in Australia’; a 
Paper on “Frost Risks and Frost-Forecasting” ; Booklet containing Meteorological 
Data forcertain Australian Localities ; and a volume of “ Results of Rainfall Observations 
made in Tasmania ’’. 

3. General Description of Australia.—A considerable portion (0.530) of three divisions 
of Australia is north of the tropic of Capricorn—that is to say, within the States of 
Queensland and Western Australia, and the Northern Territory ; no less than 1,149,320 
square miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,720 to the temperate zone. The whole 
area of Australia within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261 square miles; thus 
the tropical part is about 0.386, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the “‘ temperate ”’ 
region is half as large again as the “ tropical ’’ (more accurately 1.588). By reason of 
its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical features, Australia 
is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar area in 
other parts of the globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, more 
temperate. : 

The altitudes of the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7,300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 

On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior it is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distribution 
of forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. In the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are large areas also which are treeless, and where 
the air is hot and parching insummer. Again, on the coast, even 80 far south as latitude 
7 35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore, Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


* Prepared from (ata supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, W. 8. Watt, Esquire. 
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4. Meteorological Divisions.—(i) General. Reference to the divisions adopted 
by the Commonwealth Meteorologist will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 41. : 

(ii) Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes and altitudes y 
special stations, the climatological features of which are graphically represente 
hereinafter, are as follows :— 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—AUSTRAL 1A. 


ie 


aoa) i i ae Latitude. Longitude 
Locality. aboke | ae honeiie=, Locality. a ag | nee: “ 

Sea | : : } 

Level. | } Level. 

Feat. | deg. min. | deg. min. Feet. deg. min. deg. min. 
Perth ae LO7 31 57 | ins, 504) Canberra -- |1,920 | 35 20 | 149 15 
Adelaide... 140 | 34 56! 138 35 || Darwin es 97 | 12 28. | T3055 
Brisbane... 137 | 27 28) 153 2 |j/Alice Springs | 1,926 | 23 38 | 133 37 
Sydney . a: 138 | 33 52 | 51 12 || Dubbo ae 870 | 32 18 148 35 
\Melbourne .. 115 | 37 49 | 144 58 | Laverton, W.A. 1,530 | 28 40 122 23 
Hobart as 177 | 42 53| 147 20 |Coolgardie .. | 1,389 | 30 57 121 10 


5. Temperatures.—(i) Comparisons with other Countries. In respect of Australian 
temperatures generally, it may be pointed out that the mean annual isotherm for 70° 
Fahrenheit extends in South America and South Africa as far south as latitude 33°; 
while in Australia it reaches only as far scuth as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the 
whole, Australia has latitude for latitude a more temperate climate than other places in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western States as far 
north as latitude 41°. In Europe, the same isotherm reaches almost to the southern 
shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores of Africa till it 
reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher temperature than rae 

The extreme range of temperature is less than 100° over practically the whole of 
Australia, that fignre being only slightly exceeded at a very few places ; it is mostly 
70° to 90° over inland areas, and somewhat less on the coast. In parts of Asia and North 
America, the extreme range exceeds 130° and 1 50° in some localities. 

Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest months is 
only 8.5°, and the extreme readings for the year, or the highest maximum on record and 
the lowest minimum, show a difference of under 50°. 

(ii) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast — 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in other continents, the range increases 
with increasing distance from the coast. 

In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major 
portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. The 
hottest area of the continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about 
the Marble Bar and Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during 
the summer sometimes exceeds 100° continuously for days and weeks. The coldest part 
of Australia is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of Victoria— 
the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if ever, reaches Too° 
even in the hottest of seasons, while in winter, readings slightly below zero are 
occasionally recorded, : 

Tasmania as a whole enjoys a most moderate and equable range of temperature 


throughout the year, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause 
the temperature to rise to too° in the low-lying parts, 
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(iit) Monthly Maximum and Minimum Temperatures. The normal monthly 
maximum and minimum temperatures can be best shown by means of graphs, which 
exhibit the nature of the fluctuation of each for all available years. In the diagram 
herein for nine representative places in Australia, the upper heavy curves show the 
mean maximum, and the lower heavy curves the mean minimum temperatures based 
upon daily observations, while the other curves show the humidities. . 


6. Humidity.—After temperature, humidity is the most important element of 
climate, as regards its effect on human comfort, rainfall supply, and in connexion with 
engineering problems. 

In this publication the absolute humidity has been graphically represented in 
inches of vapour pressure (i.e., that portion of the barometric pressure due to 
vapour). It is this total quantity of moisture in the air which affects personal comfort, 
plays an important part in varying the density of the atmosphere, and in heating and 
refrigerating processes. The more commonly quoted value, called the relative humidity, 
refers to the ratio which the actual moisture contents of the air bear to the total amount 
possible if saturation existed at the given temperature, and is usually quoted as a 
percentage. The relative humidity is an important factor in all drying operations, but 
is much less important than the absolute humidity as affecting animal life. 

The mean monthly vapour pressure has also been added to the tables of climatological 
data for the capital cities included herein. 

The normal monthly values of vapour pressure, it should be noted, combine to make 
the annual curve for this element which is comparable with the maximum and minimum 
temperature curves, but the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for 
each month, do not show the normal annual fluctuation which would be approximately 
midway between the extremes. 

The order of stations in descending values of vapour pressure is Darwin, Brisbane, 
Sydney, Perth, Melbourne, Adelaide, Canberra, Hobart and Alice Springs, while the 
relative humidity diminishes in the order, Sydney, Canberra, Darwin, Melbourne, Brisbane. 
Hobart, Perth, Adelaide and Alice Springs. 


7. Evaporation.—_(i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and 
movement. In Australia, the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance, 
since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in “tanks ’* and dams. The 
magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the tabular 
records herein, which show that the yearly amount varies from about 31 inches at 
Hobart to more than 100 inches in the Central parts of Australia. Over the inland 
districts of the continent it has been calculated that evaporation equals the rainfall 
where the annual totals are about 36 inches, the variations above and below this quantity 
being inverse. 

(ii) Monthly Evaporation Curves. The diagrams herein showing the mean monthly 
evaporation in various parts of Australia disclose how characteristically different are 
the amounts for the several months in different localities. 

(iii) Loss by Evaporation. In the interior ‘of Australia the possible evaporation is 
greater than the actual rainfall. Since the loss by evaporation depends largely on the 
exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a minimum are 
advantageous. Further, the more protected from the direct rays of the sun and from 
winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evaporation. 
These matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of 


Australia. 

8. Rainfall.—(i) General. The rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the 
direction and route of the prevailing winds, by the varying temperatures of the earth's 
surface over which they blow, and by its physiographical features. 

Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and prevailing westerly 
winds. The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 
30° south latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian 


* Tn Australia, artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called “ tanks.”’ 
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continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that ee 0 
varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains upon which the rain-laden winds blow from 
the New South Wales northern border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is 
exemplified on the north-west coast of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds 
blowing from the interior of the continent instead of from the ocean, result in the lightest 
coastal rain in Australia. : 

The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the reliable, 
generally light to moderate rains enjoyed by the south-western portion of Western 


Australia, by the agricultural areas of South Australia, by a great part of Victoria, and — 


by the whole of Tasmania. 

(ii) Distribution of Rainfall. The average annual rainfall map of Australia herein 
shows that the heaviest yearly falls—over 50 inches—occur over the coastal region of 
the Northern Territory, over most of the Cape York Peninsular and coastal districts of 
Queensland, over many of the coastal areas of New South Wales, and the western parts 
of Tasmania. A great part of the interior of the continent, stretching from the far west 
ot New South Wales and the south-west of Queensland to the vicinity of Shark Bay in 
Western Australia, has a very low average rainfall of less than Io inches a year. Between 
these two regions of heavy and very low rainfall! are the extensive areas which experience 
useful to good rains. and in the southern and eastern parts of which are found the best 
country and most of the population and primary production. 


iii) Factors Determining Occurrence, Intensity and Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall. 
Reference has already been made to the frequent rains occurring in the north-eastern 
coastal districts of Queensland with the prevailing south-east trade winds and to similar 
rains in the west of Tasmania with the prevailing westerly winds. Otherrains in Australia 
are associated mainly with tropical and southern depressions. 


The former chiefly affect the northern, eastern, and to some extént the central parts 
of the continent and operate in an irregular manner during the warmer half of the year, 
but principally from December to March. They vary considerably in activity and scope 
from year to year, occasionally developing into severe storms off the east and north-west 
coasts. Tropical rainstorms sometimes cover an enormous area, half of the continent 
on occasions receiving moderate to very heavy falls during a period of a few days. Rain 
is also experienced, with some regularity, with thunderstorms in tropical areas, specially 
near the coast. All these tropical rains, however, favonr mostly the northern and eastern 
parts of the area referred to; the other parts further inland receive lighter, less frequent 
and less reliable rainfall, With the exception of districts near the cast coast, where 
some rain falls in all seasons, the tropical parts of the continent receive useful rains only 
on rare occasions from May to September. 


The southern depressions are most active in the winter—June to August—and 
carly spring months. The rains associated with them are fairly reliable and frequent 
over Southern Australia and Tasmania, and provide during that period the principal 
factor in the successful growing of wheat. These depressions also operate with varying 
activity during the remainder of the year, but the accompanying rains are usually lighter. 
The southern rains favour chiefly the south-west of Western Australia, the agricultural 
districts of South Australia, Victoria, Tasmania and the southern parts of New South 
Wales. They sometimes extend into the drier regions of the interior, hut only infrequently 
and with irregular rains, i 


The map showing mean monthly distribution of rainfall over Australia gives 
information on the amount and occurrence of rain in graphic form. 

(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions, 
north-east coast of Queensland, betwee 
situated on, or adjacent to, the John 
rainfall of between 142 and 165 inches 


The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
x Port Douglas and Cardwell, where three stations 
stone and Russell Rivers have an average annual 
} - The maximum and minimum falls there are :— 
Goondi, 241 -53 In 1894 and 67.88 inches in I9I5, or a range of 173.65 inches; Innisfail, 
211.24 in 1894 and 69.87 inches in T902, or a range of 141.37 inches; Harvey Creek 
254-77 Im 1921 and 80.47 inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 
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On four occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last 
of these being in 1910, when 204.82 inches were registered. The record at this station 
covers a period of 50 years. 

Harvey Creek, in the shorter period of 29 years, has four times exceeded 200 inches, 
the total for 1921 being 254.77 inches, and at the South Johnstone Sugar Experiment 
Station, where a gauge was established seventeen years ago, 202.52 inches were recorded 
in 1921. ‘ 

In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the mean annual rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 145.25 inches, with a maximum of 175-12 inches in 1924. 

The driest known part of the continent is in the Lake Eyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
only 5 inches, and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. . 

The inland districts of Western Australia were at one time regarded as the driest 
part of Australia, but authentic observations in recent years over settled districts in 
the east of that State show that the annual average is from 10 to 12 inches. 

(v) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall. The general distribution is best seen 
from the rainfall map herein, which shows the areas subject to average annual rainfalls 
lying between certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined 
from the latest available information are shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION. 


| Queens- South Northern, Western Tas- 


A al N.S.W. | v; ae A Total. 
ta Keefe. (a) | ig tae ae Australia) Territory Australia. | sr, (b) 
| 5 pe. 4. Sit. Ow _) AS OS ey ee 
sqr. mls. | sqr. mls. | sqr. mls. | qr. mls, | sqr. mls. | sqr. mJs. sqr.mls.  sqr. mls. 
-Under 10 inches 48,749 | nil 80,496 310,660 |140,500) 486,952 nil 1,007,357 
10-15" 78,454 | 19,270) 81,549| 36,460 /132,780/ 255,092, nil | 603,605 
I5—20 5 55,762 | 13,492 |I11,833 | 19,940| 63,026| 94,101, 304 358,458 
20—25 5, 45,140| 14,170 |143,610|) 8,620 49,157) 44,340 3,844 308,881 
25—30 », | 30,539) 15,579| 99,895) 3,258) 41,608) 31,990 3,016 —- 225,885 
30—40 335557 | 14,450) 61,963, 1,036) 37,642) 59,520 5,027 213,195 
Over 40 + 18,171 | 10,923 | 91,154 96 58,907; 3,925 11,247 194,423 
ee she | | oS! cf ~M 
Total area .. 310,372) 87,884 670,500 380,070 |523,620 | 975,920 23,438 2,971,804 
| | | | 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (6) Over an area of 2,777 square miles fio records are available. 
Referring first to the capital cities the records of which are given in the next . 
table, it will be seen that Sydney, with a normal rainfall of 47.48 inches, occupies the 


chief place ; Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart, Canberra and Adelaide follow in 


that order, Adelaide with 21.15 inches being the driest. The extreme range from the 
wettest to the driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide 
(19.48 inches). ; 

Tn order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parts 
of the continent, the figures for representative towns have been selected. (See map.) 
The figures for Darwin, typical of the Northern Territory, show that nearly the whole 
of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none falls in the 
middle of the year. The figures for Perth, as representing the south-western part of 
the continent, are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are 
very wet. In Melbourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the 
twelve months, with a maximum in October for the former, and in November for the 
latter. The records at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts 
of Australia most of the rain occurs from November to March. In Queensland, : 
the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages are also maintained 

i ons in eastern parts. 
Fe eee, of New South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with a maximum in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair, and 


- moderately uniform. Generally it may be said that approximately one-third of the 
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area of the continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual 
average rainfall of from 20 to 50 or more inches, the remaining two-thirds averaging from 
5 to 20 inches. 

(vi) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation. .The relative amounts of rainfall and 
evaporation at different times through the year are clearly indicated in the graphs 
herein. Inspection thereof will show how large is the evaporation when water is fully 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun and to wind. 

(vii) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 
what may be expected on particular occasions. 


RAINFALL—AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES. 


| ge | | 
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(a) Records commenced in r9r12 ; are not available for the years 1921 to 1923 
Norz.—The above average rainfall figures for Brisbane, § 
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9. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the most remarkable falls of rain 
in the various States and in the Northern Territory which have occurred within a 
period of twenty-four hours. for other very heavy falls at various localities reference 
may be made to Official Year Rook No. 14, pp. 60 to 64 and No. 22, pp. 46 to 48 :— 


(a) 37% hours. 


Name of Town or 
Locality. 


Balla Balla 
Boodarie 
Broome .. 
Derby 
Fortescue 


| 
} 
. 


Date. 


21 Mar., 1899 
21 Jan., 1896 
6 ” 1917 
7 Jan., 1917 
3 May, 1890 


| Name of Town or 


Amnt. Locality. 


ins. 

14.40 
14.53) 
14.00 
16.47 
23.36 


| Pilbara .. 
Roebuck Plains 
| Thangoc 
Whim Creek 

| Winderrie 


N f Town or 
4 a ENT Dave, 
Bathurst Island 
Mission Ge 4 Apr., 1925 
Birrimbah 6 Mar., 1935 
Borroloola 14 Mar., 1899 


Name of Town or 


Amnt, | Locality. 


ins. | 
11.85|| Brock’s Creek 
16.50|| Cape Don 
14.00|| Darwin .. 

| 


Date. 


| 


. | 2Apr., 1898 


6 Jan., 1917 
17-19 Feb.,’96 
3 Apr., 1898 
17 Jan., 1923 


Date. 


24 Dec., 1915 
13 Jan., 1934 
_ 7 Dec., 1915 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 


; Locality. Date. Amnt, | Peres or Date. | Amnt, 
Saas Say a eee ee 
¢ ae | ins. 
oa Broger’s Creek 14 Feb.,1898 20.05 South Head (near | | 
. ” ” 13 Jan., IgIi 20.83) Sydney) a8 | 16 Oct., 1844 | 20.41 
; Cordeaux River 14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58) Towamba 5 Mar., 1893 | 20.00 
Morpeth .. 9 Mar., 1893 21 > 52] Viaduct Creek 15 Mar., 1936 | 20.00 
| 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 
i 
Fie eG Date, Ant. iy ong aoe Date. Amnt. 
| 
Ying. i ; ins, 
Bebinda (Cairns) .. 2 Mar., 1935 | 24-14); Mackay .. | 21 Jan., 1918a} 24.70 
Buderim Mountain Ir Jan., 1898 | 26.20, Macnade Mill : 6, fool | 23548 
_Crohamhurst | Plane Creek 
(Blackall Range) | 2 Feb., 1893 | 35.71, (Mackay) =e e2OKeb:, LO13"in27..73 
Deeral -. | 2 Mar., 1935 | 27.60), Port Douglas . | rApr., r9gIr | 31°53 
Goondi .. - |30 Jam, 1913 | 24.10|| Tully .. .. | 12 Feb., 1927 | 23.86 
Harvey Creek + | 3 5, IQII | 27.75|| Woodlands(Yepp’n)} 31 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
Kuranda (Cairns) .. | 2Apr.,1g11 28.80) Yarrabah as 


2 Apr., I91I | 30.65 


1 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 


Amnt. 


Tero = *~- as ae ba 7 a ft 2 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 


aia a | Date. ' Amount. 
ins. 
criti | 28 Feb., 1921 = 3.97 
pane on \| 1 Mar., 1921 ~ 7.12 


HEAVY RAINFALLS.—VICTORIA, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 
| | 


w 4 
Rig otto ot | “pales | ame, | renee iain aaa 

| { ‘| ee 

| ins. || ins. 
Apollo Bay .. | 28Mar.,1932 11.08, Mt. Buffalo #3 6June,1917| 8.53 
Cann River | 27¥Feb.,1919 «9.56 Murrungowar .. IoJuly, 1932 | 14.65 
Hazel Park +. | © Dee. 2934 |r0.50 1) Olinda = - ia 1 Dec., 1934 9-10 
Kalorama a Tages » |10.05| Tambo Crossing .. 13 July,1923) 8.89 


Korumburra Pi) ae aa 7 8.51 Tonghi Creek .. 27¥Feb., 1919} 9.90 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—TASMANIA, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 


A AO ele BLOT Date. | amnt. eee ae. 4 Date. | Amat, 
| ins. ) | ins. 
Cullenswood ie 5 Apr.,1929 11.12 Riana a 5 Apr., 1929 | 1X .o8 
Gould’s Country .. | 8-10 Mar.,’11 15.33 The Springs .. [30-31 Jan., 16} 10.75 
Lottah .. .. | 8-10 Mar.,r1 18.10 | Triabunna e 5 June, 1923 | 10.20 
Mathinna Sc 5 Apr., 1929 | 13.25 | 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY, UP TO 1936, INCLUSIVE. 


Name of Town or ; Name of Town 0: 
Toeallty, Date. | Amnt. L Sean. 2 | Date. Amnt. 
\ | ins. | | ins. 
Canberra .. | 27May,1925 6.84] Uriarra .. | 27May,1925 6.57 
Cotter Junction .. es es 7.13 
| 


, 


to. Snowfall.—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally as far north as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of the State of New 
South Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, 
from its southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. 
During the winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the 
Australian Alps, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the 


night. In the ravines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely 
disappears. 
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ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF NORMAL MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE ANID 


HUMIDITY. 
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EXPLANATION.—The upper and lower heavy lines in each graph represent the mean maximum and 
mean minimum temperatures respectively, The Fahrenheit temperature scales are shown on the outer 
edge of the sheet under “ F ”’ and the centigrade scales in the two inner columns under “ ©,” 

The broken line shows the normal absolute humidity in the form of 9 a.m, vapour pressures for which 
the figures in the outer ‘‘ F ” columns represent hundredths of an inch of barometric pressure. 

The upper and lower fine lines join the greatest and the least monthly means of relative humidity 

=——= respectively, the figures under the outer columns “ J''” indicating percentage values. 

The curves for temperature and vapour pressure joining the mean monthly values serve to show the 
annual fluctuation of these elements, but the relative humidity graphs joining the extreme values for each 
month do not indicate any normal annual variation. 

Comparison of the maximum and minimum temperature curves affords a measure of the mean ditinal 
range of temperature. At Perth in the middle of January, for instance, there is normally a range of 21° 

—from 63° F. to 84° F., but in July it is only 15° from 48° F. to 63° F. 

The relative humidity curves illustrate the extreme range of the mean monthly humidity over a 

number of years. 


MONTHLY RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION. 
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EXPLANATION.—On the preceding graphs thick lines denote rainfall, and thin lines evaporation, and 
show the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall or evaporation per month throughout the year. The results, 
plotted from the Climatological Tables herein, are shown in inches (see the outer columns), and the 


corresponding metric scale (centimetres) is shown in the two inner columns. The evaporation is not given 
for Darwin. 


At Perth, Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Hobart, Canberra, Alice Springs, and Coolgardie the results 
have been obtained from jacketed tanks sunk in the ground. At Sydney and Dubbo sunken tanks without 


water jackets are used, whilst at Laverton (W.A.) the records are taken from a small portable jacket 
evaporation dish of 8 inches in diameter. 


The distance for any date from the zero line to the curve represents the average number of inches, 
reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, taking the curve for Adelaide in the middle 
of January, the rain falls on the average at the rate of about three-fourths of an inch per month or, say, 
at the rate of about 9 inches per year. In the middle of June it falls at the rate of a little over 3 inches 
per month, or, say, at the rate of about 37 inches per year, At Dubbo, the evaporation is at the rate 


of nearly 11} inches per month about the middle of January, and only about 1} inches at the middle 
of June. 


The mean annual rainfall and evaporation at the places indicated are given in the appended tabie 


MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION, 


| 
| Place, Rainfall. | Eyapora- | Place. Rainfall. | Eyapora 
| me ie 
| In. In. In qn. 
| Perth Sel) eee 66.28 || Canberra o 23.32 45.03 
| Adelaide ae 25.05 55.2 | Darwin ie 59.51 = 
| Brisbane 45.04 56.16 Alice Springs .. 10.53 96.66 
Sydney | 47.10 39.39 Dubho we 22.04 66.37 | 
Melbourne 25.70 39.05 Laverton, W.A. Q).2 145.19 | 
Hobart 24.01 31.18 Coolgardie .. 10.14 soy | 


MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE.—CAPITAL CITIES. 
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Areaatfected and period of duration of the Longest Heat aves when the Maximum 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exeeeced IO" Fah. 
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11. Hail.—Hail falls most frequently along the southern shores of the continent in 
the winter, and over eastern Australia during the summer months. The size of the 
hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast. A summer rarely passes 

ely 
res 
and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized iron bear evidence of the weight and 
penetrating power of the stones. 


The hailstones occur most frequently when the barometric readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure. They are almost invariably associated with tornadoes 
or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast-the clouds from which the stones fall are 
generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures.—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to 
sea-level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast 
to 29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central 
areas to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches 
at Darwin to 30.11 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean 


- sea-level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the 
. continent, ranged as high as 30.78 inches (at Kalgoorlie on the 28th July, 1901) and 


have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. This lowest record was registered at Mackay during 
a tropical hurricane on the 21st January, 1918. An almost equally abnormal reading 
of 27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail during a similar storm on the roth March, 1918. 
The mean barometric pressure for the capitals of Australia is shown on the graphs herein. 


13. Wind.—(i) Trade Winds. The two distinctive wind currents in Australia 
are as previously stated, the south-east and westerly trade winds. As the belt of the 
earth’s atmosphere in which they blow apparently follows the sun’s ecliptic path north 
and south of the equator, so the area of the continent affected by these winds varies at 
different seasons of the year. During the summer months the anticyclonic belt travels 
in very high latitudes, thereby bringing the south-east trade winds as far south as 30° 
south latitude. The westerly trade winds retreat a considerable distance to the south 
of Australia. and are rarely in evidence in the hot months. When the sun passes to the 
north of the equator, the south-east trade winds follow it, and only operate to the north 
of the tropics for the greater part of the winter. The westerly winds come into lower 
latitudes during the same period of the year. ‘They sweep across the southern areas of 
the continent trom the Leeuwin to Cape Howe, and during some seasons are remarkably 
persistent and strong, and occasionally penetrate to almost tropical latitudes. 


(ii) Land and Sea Breezes. Vhe prevailing winds second in order of importance 
are the land anc sea breezes. n the east coast the sea breezes which come in from the 
north-east, when in full force, frequently reach the velocity of a gale during the afternoon 
in the summer months, the maximum hourly velocity, ordinarily attained about 3 p.m., 
not infrequently attaining a rate of 35 to 40 miles per hour. This wind, although strong, 
is usually shallow in depth, and docs not ordinarily penetrate more than 9 or 12 miles 
inland. 


The land breezes on the east coast klow out from a westerly direction during the night. 


On the western shores of the continent the directions are reversed. The sea Lreezes 
come in from the south-west, and the land breezes blow out from the north-east, 


(iii) Inland Winds. Inland, the direction of the prevailing wi nds is largely regulated 
by the seasonal changes of pressure, so disposed as to cause the winds to radiate spirally 
outward from the centre of the continent during the winter months, and to circulate 
spirally from the seaboard to the centre of Australia during the summer months, 


2218.—4 
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(iv) Prevailing Direction at the Capital Cities. In Canberra, the winds are mainly 
from easterly and north-westerly directions, the former predominating ita it 
logree i ings mb # s in the colder half of the 
greater degree in the mornings, the latter in the afternoons and in a 
year. 


Tn Perth, southerly (south-west to south-east) is the prevailing direction for August 
to April inclusive and north-north-west to north-north-east for the midwinter months. 


} = a 4 - he : 
In Adelaide the summer winds are from the south-west and south, and in the winter 
from north-east to north. 


In Brisbane, south-east winds are in evidence all the year round, but more especially 
from January to April. 


In Sydney from May to September the prevailing direction is westerly, and for the 
remaining seven months north-easterly. 


Melbourne winter winds are from north-west to north-east, and those of the summer 
from south-west to south-east. 


At Hobart the prevailing direction for the vear is from north-west. 


Over the greater part of Australia, January is the most windy month, i.e., is the 
month when the winds are strongest on the average, though the most violent wind storms 
occur at other times during the year, the time varying prith the iatitude. 


14. Cyclones and Storms.—The “elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especially coastal areas, 
such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 


During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
cyclonic storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure 
belt. They are felt most severely over the south-vestern parts of Western Australia, 
to the south-east of South Australia, in Bass Strait, including the coast-line of Victoria, 
and on the west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from 
these cyclones are experienced in their northern half, or in that part of them which has 
a north-westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 


The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the S.W. and finally towards the S.E. Only a small percentage, 


however, reach Australia, the majority recurving in their path to the east of New 
Caledonia. 


Very severe cyclones, locally known as “ willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April, inclusive. They 
apparently originate in the ocean in the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a 
south-westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest 
energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds 
in these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive, 
and cause great havoc amongst the pearl-fishers. The greatest velocities are usually 
to be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, with north-east to east winds. 
After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either travel southwards, following 
the coast-line, or cross the continent to the Great Australian Bight. When they take 
the latter course, their track is marked by torrential rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for 
example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek from one such occurrence. Falls of 


ro inches and over have frequently been recorded in the northern interior of Western 
Australia from similar storms. 
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Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “ southerly bursters,” a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia. will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 6, pp. 84, 85, 86). 


A special article dealing with ‘ Australian Hurricanes and Related Storms ” 
appeared in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. 


ave eee ee 
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15. Influences affecting Australian Climate.—(i) General. Australian history does 


a 

$ not covera sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
ci or not the advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local 
x changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the 
ue treatment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, the 
4 mean temperature of Sydney shows a rise of two tenths of a degree during the last 
% twenty years, a change probably brought about by the great increase of residential and 


manufacturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs. Again, 
low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom 
subject to frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, 


tes a 
ay 


ys experienced annual visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence 
; H of trees the cold air of the high lands now flows unchecked and untempered down the 
a sides of the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 

= (ii) Influence of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
as a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
oe will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
4 _ is an equalizing one; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest 


portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They 
also reduce the diurnal extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of 
radiating surface by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while 
decreasing evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation 
greatly diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of 
surface soil, and when a region is protected by trees, a steadier water supply is ensured, 
and the rainfall is better conserved. In regions of snowfall, the supply of water to 
rivers is similarly regulated, and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines 
and “gullies,” watercourses supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to 
alternative periods of flooding and dryness. This is borne out in the case of the inland 
__ Tivers, the River Murray, for example, which has never been known to become dry, 
deriving its steadiness of flow mainly through the causes indicated. 


i 
1 


4 


No 


(iii) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 


Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection 
and extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that 
the forest aids in increasing precipitation, it must be admitted that it does check winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. ‘Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully 
planted in central parts of the United States, and there is no reason why similar 
experiments should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of Australia. 
The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing parching 
winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed areas. 


In previous issues some notes on observations made in other countries were added 
(see Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 86 and 95). 


16. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities—The following table shows rainfall 
and temperature for various important cities throughout the world, for the Federal 
Capital, and for the capitals of the Australian States. 
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_RAINFALD AND TEMPERATURES—VARIOUS ¢ CITIES. 


| Annual Rainfall. | Tempers nes te ae. 
a ae ae, Soo le Seen a en ay i j 
| Height > oe ac | ay 5b eee eye oe z 51 Se.) 
| MSL. ie ties ee ao bas bes 1628 1298 
| ees I Ss Sa | SF mea = or 1<Re 
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‘kl Soa. 44-881 74d5 | 20032 (0528165223 4 Bas. eed Renae fos 
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Berlin (Central) 161 | 22.72 | 30.04 4-98 e4:8 + 33-0 4 4 Bee | ei oa 
i 8. ry 2-2) 30.1 : — 3.6; 64.4 | 28. 
Berne .. sa eee 4 36-30 | mi Fe eas ee ae | faced 53.2 | Seed | 73-9 
Bombay + | 32 | 70-34 | 7 Sea eae rece ira 
Beet | 438 28.35 | 4.18 17.73 | 62.6 | 36.0 95-4 — 4-4 63.7 | = 
, a 25 | 24.96 05 | 16.81 | 69.3 | 32-2 | tor.7 | 10. 2 | 30. 
ee Sn sa pe | 38 38 | rH 20.04 | 72.7 | 50.9 | 104.0 22.3 | 73-8 | 50.0 
paar sg ar) 61.82 | 98.48 , 38.43 85.6 | 68.0 ItI.3 eee | = H aaa 
Capetown ~ is } 40 | 25.50 re ne rage ie — = Pag he 
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j | | .28 5.86 | 24.52 | 70.0! 26.1 | 103.0 23.0 |{ .4 
Christe hoa uae ee 25.21 epee ee ere trees tie 21.3 | 61.6 | 42-7 
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oe Z «| 28.75 | 42.74 14-78 | 74.0 | 43-5 | 103.61 13-0) 75-7 | 42-0 
Constantinople .. | 245 | ord 74 hg Bae Pe a ied eo acs 
oi a ey it | 24.22 34.42-| 12.73 | 64.6 | 33.2)] 93-4 | —15-3 | 66.0 } 31.6 
Dublin (City) Sal 54 27.66 | 35.56 16.60) 59.1 | 42.8 | 87.0; 13-0 | 60.4 | 42.5 
PER RALP ERD goo | 36.92. | 54.5 | 27.86 | 57.31 43.5 | 94-0 |" 23.0 | 58.0) 42-3 
ciclehe fe 260 | 40.79 | YI.27 | 27.24 | 75-6 | 64.4 | 110.6 41.1 | 76.7 i ag 
Edinbur h (Lett) AAD | 5020 32.05 | 16.44 | 55-9 39.0 | 90.0 6.0 | 57-3 | 38-7 
Goievar 1,332 2.13 47.60 | 18.73 64.0 | 33.4 100.0 —13-5 | 65.8 / 31.8 
Genoa . ~ | x57 | 5r.29 | 108.22 | 28.21 | 73-8 | 46.81 94.5 16.7 | 75-4 | 45-5 
Glasgow fe 139 38-49 | 56.18 | 29.05 | 57-0 39-5 | 84.9 6.6 | 58.3 | 39-3 
Greenwich | T49 '.239.50 | 35-54 16.38 | 6557 | 402@ | EO00.0 4.0 | 63.3 | 40.1 
Hong Kong Sha tog | 85.6r | 119.72"| 45.84 } 81.5 | 60.5 | 97.0 32.0 | 82.0} 58.8 
Johannesburg .. 5,750 | 31.63 | 50.00} 21.66 65.4 | 54.4 | 93.6 20.8 | 68.2 | 48.0 
Leipzig : 7, "304 | 24.69 | 32-37 | 27.10 | 63.9 | 31.6 | 96.4 | —26.6; 64.8 | 30,0 
Leningrad 16 | 21.30 29.52 | 13-75, | GE.E | EBF<4 | 89.6  —30.3 | 63.7 | 15.2 
Lisbon a 313 | 26.97 2,82°| 16.34 | 7o.0 | 52.9 ] 102.9 29.3 | 71.1 | 51.8 
London (Kew) | 18 | 23.80 38.18 | 12.16 60.8 39.9 | 94.0 9.0 | 62.3 | 39.1 
Madras | 22 | 49.85 | 78.92 | 21.74 | 89.0 |-76.8| x13.0 57.5 | 89.9 | 76.2 
Madrid Pe il 284g | 20.29 27.48 9.23 | 73.0 | 41.2) 207.4 10.5 | 75-7 | 39-7 
Marseilles aya 246 | 22:10 | 43.04 | IE.TE} 70.4 | 45.5°]° ZOI-S 6.3 | 72-0 | 44.3 
Moscow as 526 | 18.94 | 29.07 | 12.07 | 63.4] 14.7] 95.0] —41.4 | 66.1 | 1I.9 
Naples ai 489 | 34.00 $6.58 |. 25.75 173,60 7 48.0 |” “Goce 23.9 | 75.4 | 46.3 
New York | 314 | 44.63 58.68 | 33.57 | 72.4 | 33.8} Toz.0 | —73-0'! 73.5 ag 
Ottawa vs 236 | 33.5% | 51.25 | 25.63 | 66.6 | 14.0 98.0 — 33-0 | 69.1 Ii. 
Paris Pare-St. | | i 
Matt). bal 164 | 22.68 29.80 | 10.94 | 63.5 | 37-9 | Ior.r , —19.5 | 64.8 | 36.7 
Pekin .. aan 123 | 22.66 36.00 | 18.00 | 77.9 | 26.8 | 100.2 AF | 79-3 | 23-7 
Quebec Ee 296 | 41.25 | 53-79 | 32.22 | 63.4 | 12.6] 97.0} —34.0 | 65.6} 9.8 
Rome .. bind | 166 | 32.57 §7.89 | 12.72 | 74.3 | 46.0 |. 103.0 ar. | ose | 44.6 
San Franclsco .. | 155 |:22.27 | 38.82} 9.00] 58.8 | 50.5] xor.o 29.0 | §9.3 | 49-5 
Shanghai ond 2r | 45.00 62.52 27.92 | 78.0 | 41.1 102.9 10.2 80.4 | 37.8 
Singapore ae 8 | g1.99 158.68 2.71 | 81,2 | 78.6 94.2 63.4 | 8r.5 178.3, 
Stockholm 30 146 | 21.60 28.47.) 12.77 | 62.2 | 26.4 91.8 —22.0] §9.7 | 27.3 
Tokio .. os 65.| 6r.45 | 86.37 | 45.72 174.8} $9.2 | oro 29.7 | 77-7 | 37-5 
Trieste. : 85 | 42.94 | 63,14 | 26.57 1-73.) 41.3 | 99-5 14.0 | 76.3 | 39.9 | 
Vienna — 664 | 25.51 35-55 |, TO.54.) 65.9 132.8 97.2 —14.4 | 66.7 | 29.5 
Vladivostock (Mt.) | 420 | 20.23 38.48 | 21.17 65.5) 9.7 92.3 | —22.2 | 69.4] 3.6 
Washington cae al TI2 | 43.50 | 61.33 30.85 | 74.7 }.34-5 | 106.0 ape hs z : 32-9 | 
Wellington as ro | 39.86 | 67.68 | 27.83 61.9 | 48.7 88.0 28.6 | 62. 48.0 
Zurich ws | 1,542 | 45.75 | 78.27) 29.02 1 63.3 | 3x63 |) 94-8 1 = 0-8 | 65.0 1 2055) 7 
delat + Carrrat. , * | 
i asa hr (a) | (0) pare | 
Canberra at 1,920 | 23.32 35.89 16.31 | 67.9 | 43.8 | xro4.2 14.0 / 68.8 | 42.5 
1 | ’ 
_Srare ‘Caprrars. : 
hie | (a) | () | 
Perth .. et 197 | 34-82 | 49,22) 20,0n | 79.2 | 5A ) 12.2 3524] 74.8 55.3 
Adelaide EOD 140 | 24.15 | 30.87} 12.39 | 72.9 | 53.2] 126.3 32.0 | 74.0 t 52.9 
Brisbane oe 137 | 45.04 | 88.26 | 16.17 | 76.7 59.8 | 108.9 | 36.1 | 77.2 | 58.6 
pe beta . 138 | 47.10 | 82.76 | 23.0r | 71.0 | 54.3 | 108.5 | 35.7 | 72.6} 53.0 
elbourne ae 115 | 25.70 | 38.04 | 15.6r | 66.6 |] 50.1% |} txrxr.2 27.0 | 67.6 | 48.8 
Hobart | as 177 | 24.01 | 43.39 | 13-43 | 61.4 | 46.9 | | 05.2 27.0 | 62.2} 45.8 
7 + ae < <i = — 


(a) Mean of the three hottest months. (b) Mean of the three coldest months. 


17. Climatological Tables.—The means, averages, extremes, totals, etc., for a number 
of climatological elements have been determined from long series of observations at the 3 


Australian capitals up to and including the year 1936. ‘These are given in the following 
tables :— 


ee ; a 2s BP 


CLIMATE AND MrTrorocogy oF AUSTRALIA. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—CANBERRA, FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 
Lat. 35° 20’ S., Lone. 149° 15’ E. Huraut asovr M.S.L. 1,920 Fr. 


Barometer, Winp, Evaporation, Ligurnine, CLoups anp Cumar Days. 
a. ai = < = SS = + —— 
~oe 26 Wind. 0] dd 
j oD bh ry — — — - $$$ —_________ _ } ie ‘ 
Baan ss | ———|33 |, |/#<4), 
3 a 1 3 Qo 
Month. | oe é Si) Greatest Mean | Prevailing Se aS — 3 
(BeS5¢% | Numberof | Hourly otal; Direction. Bs jag) Bg aio 
# Peak =| Miles in Pres- | Miles Sel a) OB ia, 
(ee EES) One Day. | sure. hae ee Shel 2a seal & 
—t IS SAod «| | (Ib.) gam. 3p.m. O71 | OM! OS alo @ 
No. of yrs..over which | aie 4 5 | aha ——— |- = a SS ao) AS a8 
_ obseryation extends. | 9 ' 3 } 38 20. «| 20 75. | 18 
" Us = ss | +. | | | | 2 H Say hD Il 
anuar ‘ Siis o> ; a ee eee pees a et 
one he See 358 23/33 | 0.21 | 4,426 |SH&H| W eral eee MR tle 
. : 29.903 -| 366 24/33 0.08 | 3,420) “BH. | Ww eee | Sole UeeNh <8 
. . 30.000 D RSL 22%3T 0.06 | 3,297 E | RB j West 
2 ‘ Bist S207 y 4546 | 5] 4.3 8 
: : 30.061 326 29/29 0.06 |3,223 |SE&E| NW 2565 (asa 4c neler 
: > Ae e age 0.04 | 2,693 | EF ' N Le73 mere 4.5 9 
; 3 anu 386 = 2/30 0.05 | 3,058 N N&w 1.02 sy 4.8 6 
: : 30.102 S0an Sefer 0.06 | 3,202 | § Ww 2. LOM, at edo, eee 
ee . 30.071 | 325 12/31 | 0.07 | 3,705 N N & W 1.69 | 2 . é 4 
eptember : 30.034 AUB) BSifaa | “Ono: [ato8 tr an: ae ait as - 
3 2+: | 20.945 Gone Shfaneio. 08 eed s | ow aad a aged 
nae } 29.899 | 402 14/30 | 0:09 | 3,877 70) w 5.60) 4 FSS 8 
ecem ber | 29.845 | 380 6/29 0.10 | 4,205 aD) Ww 6.65 | 7} 4.5 6 
_ Year { Averaae 29.996 | = betel 3 586 of y ‘ 45-03 | 36 a 2 
Extremes = hesberzigfar sei | — ie 2) ly ox Sa ee eee 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade | Extrem : ; 
' FR } 7 | ne “ Oo 
Fea ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr,), | FI 3 Temperature (Fahr.), of 
i - i <a n 
en bs ‘Mean!Mean_ I | § Et i g a 
Max ‘Min, Mean. Highest. Lowest. | a 3 Fig bery oe est Ss S 
x.| : ve n Grass. n 
0. of yrs.over which , } a . See iP oe TP ne 
‘observation extends, “° 7° get a ve 20. | (a) 18 13 
: +. 82.31 55.2 | 68.7 | 104.2 28/32 | 38.8 25/28 | 65.4) — | 33.2 17/33 | 230.4 
ebruary . . 81.9 | 55.0 | 68.5 102.6 16/19 | 33-0 21/33 | 69.6 | — 26.8 21/33 196.4 
. 76.0 | 51.0 | 63.5 | 97.0 18/27 | 31.0 24/35 | 66.0 = 25.5 24/17 215.9 
; 66.8 | 43.8.1 55-3 | 83.0 1925 | 26.5 29/17 | 56.5 — 17.5 29/17 | 190.7 
| 59-4 | 37-2 | 48.3 | 74.7 9/19 | 19.0 30/24 | 55.7 _— | 12.0 28/20 15707 
i 53u2 | 34.3 | 43-7 66.2 15/17 | 17-8 20/35 | 48-4 -- 9.9 20/35 | 126.4 
: 52.1 33.2 | 42.9 / 65.0 ae | aoe ae | 51.0 | — Tou) (a) We dao, 
55-4] 34.8] 45.1] 73.0, ( | 18.0 5/19 | 55.0 = Tro 5/09 174.4 
ptember 61:2 | 38.1 | 49.7] 83.2 27/19 | 24.7 26/36 | 58.5 —- 17.0 26/36 203.5 
| 68.0} 42.9! 55.4 | 93.8 31/19 |.27.0 2/13 | 66.8 -- 4070™ (2) 232.5 
Beecoper | 74.6 | 48.2 hg: 97.7 29/36 | 28.1 a 69.6 _ 22.4 11/36 224.6 
ecember .. | 79.2 | 53.X | 66.1 ;__98.0 e) A250. 3/24 | 66.0 —_— ar.0 (Ff) 230.1 
Averages | 67.5 | 43.9 | 55-7 = a pe ae 2 ee = g)2,832.6 
Extremes = j= | | 104.2 | 14.0 90.2 = 9.9 — 
{ 28/1/32 | _ 14/7/24 oped ESE 7 ee 
(a) Not available. (b) 28/1923 and 25/1924. (c) 12/1914 and 31/1931. (d) 19/1924 and 24/1935. 
(e) x and 3/1923. (f) 1/1923, 3/1924 and 15 and 16/1931. (g) Total for year. 


Humipity, Ratnratt anv Dew. 


| Vapour Rel. Hum, (%). Rainfall (inches). Dew 
Kinehes) | = --| —— a = as pares 
(inches | | b io ARS By vA 3} 
eas Sy » | a= ize a ot A oe 
Month. ; |8sia. a i|4B. 3a ae $3 a 
| 2 | 28/23/62 82 |g4s| 28 a3 Bop | EAE 
lo |\Soalme!Sa| Sa asa) oF Aa o8aq. |ase 
. } _ — —~— | ——_—_— ——--—— | — — — — _ — |—- 
No.of yrs.over which 18 | 18 | 18 22 | 22 22 22 22 4 
observationextends, a pet: Pe ae he eS eke ke |e > te 
uary .. ee | S875 56 69 39 | 1.84 | 5.18 1936 ae fetes 2.92 6/27 6 
| 1932 
bruary ee A aoeaOW a O2- here | mare 2.74 | 6 | 4.07 1936] 0.09 1933 | 2.75 23/16 8 
By ot we 1105578 69 79 56 | 2.59 | 7 5.8r 1914 | 0.21 1924 | 1.86 7/20 12 
Es Ener 102.308 75 86 63 | 1.61 °) 3.63 1935 } 0.20 1925 | 1.94 8/21 10 
= te. OAs 8r 92 67 | 1.96 | 71 3139.37 1925 \w0.06 1934 | 6.84 27/25 II 
ee te Wideangle 85.1593; 734 2-2} 8 | 5.86 1931 | 0.44 1935 | 3.95 22/28 9 
: Ser fuo.208 IG 84° |) 92 Po7e | 1-902 10 | 4.153 1933 | 0.25 1913 | 2.40 13/33 vi 
‘ de * e2t7 8o 8&7 67 | 2.04 | 10 3.78 1934 | 0.or 3914 | 1.90 18/25 6 
ptember as Deer 72 81 BaD] £05) 9 5.26 1915 | 0.36 1928 | 2.18 20/15 8 
: +. joe282 | 63) ~73'| 48 | 2.74 9 | 7.50 1934.) 0.62 1936 | 2.74 25/34 | Xt 
fovember 0.324 | 58] 78] 37 | 1.97 8 | 6.05 1924 | O.09 1918 | 2.38 5/23 8 
ember Bd Bae i tea 70 45 | 2.12 8 4:49 T9IG | O.1T 1925 | 2.10 28/29, wae 
{ Totals ee es (23.34) | 95 9 = aay 7oe 
Acvverages-%, ) (0 <298 | 70" fu 4)" = cael ete > i = * 
Weiixtrenion set — ts og 1 gg a M1897" 5/TO/a5i9 on 2/1933 6.8) 27/sla5 = 


-CHaprer L—PHyYsIOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Lat, 31° 57’ S., Lona. 115° 50’ E. HeicutT aBove M.S.L. 197 Fr. 


Baromprer, WIND, Evaporation, LigHTNING, CLOUDS AND CiHaR Days. 


- | o£ 3, Wind Ee eee 
weg ae a #2 #26 
sda bs ae’ 123 [B.| Be) 8 
> B= ==: r = 
Month ae age ade Hoarty | elke iran Ne We S A I Ez ll c 
: Bee 24 | Number of rag. |. rotal Direction. {|< Se|le|4s%| a 
ine he Miles in | Miles. |_| pe SIC SE) Bog] Oe 
| .tog GA sure ans|.s ta ve > 
Hoe EES One Day. | (1p.) ‘oam.| 3pm. 228/52 seo 2S 
ASEss on i j ict ue 
No. of yrs. over which 9 39. | 38 [2 3891364 "20 36 
observation extends. ie Ss = a | - s = = _— 
Januar 29.906 7o7 «27/98 | 0-64 10,955 | ES E|SS |I0.42 | 3.9 2.9 }anz 
fo Be 29.924 6530 - 6/08 | 0.59 | 9,510) ESE |/SSW) 8.66/5-5) 3.2 | 12.0 
March 29.984 651 6/13 | 0.51 | 9,755 E_ | SSW) 7.62/15] 3.5 | 12-2 
April 30.073 955 25/00 | 50.387 8,079 | BN E|SSW) 4-73 | 1-4] 4.3 | 8.4 
May 30,070 825 29/32 | 0.34] 7,982 | NB SW | 2-75 | 2:27 5.54 “S28 
June 30.062 gr4 17/27 | 0.36 | 7,914 \NN E|WN Ww) 1.77 | 2-2 5.9 / 3.8 
July 30.088 1,015. 20/26 0.39 S519 |NNE] Wf} o-74] 2.5 5.7 | 5.0 
August . + 30.086 966 15/03 | O-:41 a78z.) Ni BW: Wh 235 1) 2-5 fe 55. pases 
September | 30,062 864 xi/o5 | 0.44 | 8800] NE |WS Wi 3.40/22] 526} Gc2 
October | 30.030 809. 6/16} 0.50] 9,649 | SS#/ SW | 5.33] 7-0) 4.8] 6.6 
November } 29-993 777 «18/97 | 9.57) 9,925 | SE | SW | 7.69] 1-3) 3.9°/ “8-5 
December k= 2912926 776 6/22 | 0.62 | £0,725 SE pSlW] 9.8 | 2.0) 3-2eparet 
: 2 : 
{ Totals ee == | 66.28 |19.7| — (100.6 
Year « Averages 30.017 — | 0.48 | 9,216 | FE Sw a — 4.4) — 
Extremes — 1,015 20/7/26 _ — = { { 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
} 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.), Temperature (Fahr.). | ° Temperature (Fahr.). 3 o 
Month, | Es ae 
[Se ities z gs 
yereliesolaean| Highest. | Lowest. |= Highet | Lovest | 228 
r = | 
No. of yrs. over which S 
observation extends. | *° 48 ao aS | ae tees a 38 39 
January .. 84.7 | 63.4 | 74.0 | 110.2 12/34 | 48.6 20/25 | 6.6 | 177.3 22/14 | 40.4 1/21 | 322.6 
February .. 84.9.| 63.4 | 74.2)| 2n2.2 8/33 | 47.7 1/Q2| Gas | 1727 “/Se } 39.8 x/13 | 272.5 
March 81.5 | 61.5 | 71-5 | 106.4 14/22 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.6] 267.0 19/T8 | 36.7 8/03 | 268.6 
April 70.2 | 57.3 | 66.8 99.7 9/10 | 39.5 20/14, | 60.4 | £57.06 8/16 | 31.0 20/14 | 218.7 
May 68.9 | 52.7) 60.8 | 90.4 2/07) 34.3 11/Ta , 56.1 | Ta6.0 4/o5 | 25-3 wxftq4 | 175.1 
June 64.1] 49.6 | 56.8) 81.7 2/14 | 35.0 30/20 | 46.7 | 135.5 9/14 | 26.5 30/20 144.0 
July ame 62.7| 47.8] 55.3 | 76.4 21/2r | 34.2 7/16 | 42.2 | 132.9 25/13 | 25.1 30/20 | 165.2 
August 63.8 | 48.4 | 56.1] 81.0 12/14 | 35,4 31/08 | 45.6 | 145.3 29/21 | 26.7 24/35 | 186.1 
tee 66.4 50.4] 58.4] 90.9 30/18 | 38.8 38/00 | 52.1 | 153.6 29/16 | 29.2 21/16 | 208.0 
Cae 69.1 | 52.5 | 60.8} 95.3 30. /22 | 40.0 16/31 | 55.3.) 1537-5 31/36 | 29.8 16/31 | 243.2 
D i Tr 75.7 | 56.9 | 66.3 | 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/o4 | 62.6 | 167.0 30/15 | 35.4 6/10 | 289.0. 
ecember 81.2 | 60.9 | 71.0] 107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10 59.9.| 168.8 11/27 | 39.0 (a) 324.7 
PVenr oe weragesinn.. |i73.38| Sed 64.3 — | = 2817. 
Fxtremes .. | — | — | —'Irre.2 8/2/33 |34.2 7/7/16 | 78.0 177-3 22/r/xal25.2 30/7/20, — 
(a) 2/r9r0 and 12/1920, (6) Total for year. 
Ar Humrpiry, RAaInraLL AND Drw. 
Set Ae as Bebe i Dre eS SS z : es 
Vapour) Rel. Hum. (%). Rainfall (inches). ) Dew 
fess. | = = 
_ ure Sis) : 
M (inches). LS : > : 
onth. ) ee 2 Ze 23 we | me ey 
age) eq| Sea) ss BS ol +3 re ey occa ax 
Mean | S$a|/ S|] 2838 | $Q-5) $8 as SOR Sm 
gam, Aol/EB Ae Ra ste oe as S6aqQ | SA 
No. of yrs. over which| ars eon | ¥ i ; 
observation extends.) ‘1° | i no | of = 61 6r 6r 6r 39 
January LGW cep machallnnca, Ouse 8 S | 
3 435 | aX | +34 3 2.87 1879: |) Q500 Eta) 4 E le aera 2.8 
February 0.443 ais 65 | 46 | 0.40 SA) 208. POTS "MOOG Sake) habe ens 32g 
rea . 426 | $7 66 46 | 0.83 4 5.71 1034 a.00- ~(a) 2.05 9/34 6.6 
May ee pallid pe sell alee, 7 | 5.85 1926 | 0.00 1920 | 2.62 30/04 | 10.5 
y $396 173) | SE. |e Gm | Ms coe 14 | 12.13 1879 | 0.98 1903 | 2.80 20/79 | x2: 
une 0.337 7 83 68 | 7.0 2.8 7 { : 
July eh a : Ps 04 17 | 12.80 1923 | 2.16 1877 | 3.90 6/20 | 13.0 
‘Awoust Hele 79 : e2 oo 18 | 12.28 1926 | 2.42 1876 | 3.00 4/or | 13.3 
aetna : ue _ sa ae 18 — 1928 | 0.46 1902 | 2.79 7/03 | 12.0 
October .. 0.347) 6r| 95 * yen = a 1923 re a 4/ 3% z958 
N ih Sees 2 New ES¢ : 92 | 1.73 3/33 jas 
tee On 370") | S405 2 O30 46) Oars 6 | 2.78 1016 | 0.00 89x | x.xt 30/03 | “rr 
ecember «+ | 409 | 55] 63] 44 | 0.57 4 | 3.05 1888 o.oo 7996 Tope TPRAN aaa 
_ { Totals = : : 
Year { Averazes dia Onaga" |. GRt) me eee ake bi 3 ae rn a 98.7 
xtremes .. a Sar ae es a3 ae a 
84 41 7 — 12.80 6/1923) Nil (4) 3.90° 6/6/26)> — 


(a) Various years. 


(6) Jan., Feb., March, various years. 


oy) 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Lat, 34° 56’ S., Lona. 138° 35’ E. Hetaur apove M.S.L. 140 Fr, 
Barometer, Winp, Evaporation, Ligurnina, Choups anp CLEAR Days. 
3s ' 7 i 0 i a5 ne ! 7. Pew 
: Se Ue Wind, | Pg 
g7s se : ee eA 2 Ah 
Sees ag [BS le |8So) x 
: ie ae S eS F} 
- ee 3 32 | Greatest | Titee: Frere g B | geo] Bee 
Month. S588 6,2 | Number of | Pres Y! Total arecElon: aaa|Ag| 39a| O 
“SG —g8| Milesin | —7° | Miles —+| 28/38) ba) a. 
jemSPEee | sure : | | SP ol Of ASE] Og 
|Zo2as= One Day. | (Ib.) as a gF’g Smo oF 
: | SActanm 9 a.m, 3 p.m. Siqael) es | st et ZA 
_ No. of yrs. over which | 8 a aes z aie a ~— 
observation extends. | is 59 59 en) Sone oe Oia O5.| -. Cokmiass 
January .. au Jos 20.926 758 19/90 | 0.33 7,829 | SW | SW [9.06 |} 2.3 | Beoaleweoe 
February .. | .. 29.953 69r 22/95 {| 0.28 6,594 | NE SW | 7.40 | 2.0] 3.5 | 7.6 
_ March of a 1, $30.038 628 9/12 | 0.23 635705} 9 ~ iS ISI hashcie Yoih ncaa tia ey feelin ca tae 
_ April oe Sey) SO=ETS 773 10/96} 0.21 6,079 | NE SINS ices ea I Aoi omnia 
May s} a Re 760 = /80 0.20 6,212 NE NW | 22079) 2.77) 5.8 2.4 
June o. .. 1) 30.203 750 «12/78 0.24 6,447 NE N 1.26 | 1.9 6.2 1.7 
July - 4 asi, [a BOR Tez 674 25/82 Os 24 6,665 | NE NW 1.30) | Oh sg, I.9 
S August .. ea 3OS0g5 773 331/07 0.27 7,129 N BE SW. { 2.89)) 2.2 5.6 2.6 
_ September =i) 30.041 720 ©=62/87 0.29 7,192 | NNE SW 2.88 | 2.3 5.2 Sih 
' October ++ | 29.996 768 28/98 0.32 7,783 | NN BE SW 4.78 | 3.3 Be 3.9 
_ November.. -. | — 29-979 677. 2/04). 0.32 7,465 Ss W SW O63|Rez, 46 a7 
December + | 29.920 675 12/91 | 0.33 7,828 SW SW 8.50 | 2.6] 3.9 FQ 
‘Z Totals coe! a — { — hie — 55.23 26.8]. — 56.6 
= Year + Averages .. | 30.034 = 0.27 6,983 NE SW 4.9 | — 
ie Extremes .. — zs esed oh) | = i 
: (a) 10/4/96 and 31/8/97. 
;F TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
-4 Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
A ture (Fahr.). | Temperature (Fahr.), 3 Temperature (Fahr.). ie arr 
‘ sie us == Z | og 
Month. Sox ber Es) — Lowest | #84 
ean Mean ; Bs ghes owes aa 
Max.| Min. es Highest. Lowest. 1 in Sun. on Grass. | S38 3 
_ No. of yrs. over which | 5, Hoe | 6 5 
Bnrearcation extends: 80 | Be 80 | 80 = 80 56 ‘3 7 55 
.. | 86.0) 61.5 | 73.7 | 116.3 26/58 | 45.1 21/84 | 71.2 | 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 14/79 | 308.6 
-. | 86.0} 61.9 | 74.0 | 113.6 12/99 | 45-5 23/18 | 68.1 | 170.5 10/00 | 35.8 23/26 | 263.7 
- «,|-80.9 | 58.9 | 69.9 | x10.5 9/34 | 43.9 21/33 | 66.6 | 174.0 17/83 | 32.1 21/33 | 239.5 
SON Sa5i 1.0820 98.0 10/66 |} 39.6 15/59 | 58.4 | 155.0 1/83 | 30.2 16/17 | 181.0 
»» | 65.8 | 50.3 | 58:0 89.5 4/21 | 36.9 (a) 52.6 | 148.2 12/79 | 25.6 19/28 | 150.2 
>» | 60.4 | 46.7 | 53.6 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 27/76 | 43.5 | 138.8 18/79 | 22.9 12/13 | 123.1 
«Ot 50.8 | 44-7 | S90 974.0 11/06 2.0 24/08 | 42.0 | 134.5 26/90 | 22.1 30/29 | 136.6 
-» | 62.0] 45.9 | 54.0 85.0 31/z1r | 32.3 17/59 | 52.7 | 140.0 31/92 22.8 11/29 | 163.8 
.. | 66.4 | 48.0 | 57.2 | 90.7 23/82 | 32.7 4/58 | 58.0 | 160.5 23/82 | 25.0 25/27 | 185.5 
A 77.4 | §1.4 | 61.9 | 102.9 21/22 | 36.0 —/57 | 66.9 | 162.0 30/2r | 27.8 (ce) 225.9 
November. . »» | 78.6 | 55.4 | 67.0 | 113.5 21/65 | 40.8 2/09 972.7 | 166.9 20/78 | 31.5 2/09 263.2 
December -«,| 83-2 | 58.9 | 7.x | 114.6 29/31 | 43.0 (0) | 71.6 | 175.7 7/97 | 32-5 4/84 | 300.2 
: Averages "72.8 | 53-2 | 63.0 | — — = = A 2541.3 
Year (Extremes .. | — | — —- 16.3 32.0 84.3 | 180.0 22,1 (d) 
; 26/1/58 24/7/08 | 18/1/82 30/7/29 
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CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


~ 


(a) 26/1895 and 24/1904. 


(b) 16/1861 and 4/1906. 


(c) 2/1918 and 4/193. 


Humipity, RAINFALL AND Dew. 


& 
—— 


‘(d) Total for year. 


Vapour | Rel. Hum. (%). Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
EREB = eo : n> ‘B ET —— fn) he oe 
sure ris 7 ; S 

ir. Manes, (inches). goie./ ise |. #2 2 Be ae 
a eS s/ 3g] aS |agg) 3 2S eA. aye 
a Galea| @H | sQs| és ae Son SQE 
Mean | Oa | 43/60] SO | oo a} aS og has oo 
gam.|/f2a0,/ He | aa] Ae | ase! cp--| RA oa ASA 

- ic (Pe | sn | = x = cou ss: _ 
eee ation extends |, y620|°9 || Oo | | 98 | 98 2 MEANS ke 1 

| 0.339 738 | 59 | 290 |0.72|/. 4| 4.00 £850 Nil (a) [2.30 2/89 3.6 
0.355 41 56 30 | 0.72 4} 6.09 1925 Nil (a) 5.57 /25 5.5 
0.343 46 | -58 36 | 1.02 6 | 4.60 1878 Niky Xa) o3e30 35/78 10.4 
0.335 56 72 7 | 2.72 9 | 6.78 1853 1 0.03 1923 | 3.15 5/60 13.9 
Gssrg i G71) 760) i49. | 2.72 I4 | 7.75 1875 | 0.10 1934 | 2.75 1/53 | 16.0 
0.297 |~ 76 84 67 | 3.08 15 | 8.58 1916 | 0.42 1886 | 2.11 1/20 16.1 
0.277,| 761 87] 66 | 2.64 17 | 5,38 1865 | 0.37 1899 | 1.75 10/65 | 17.4 
0.283 69 77 54 | 2.54 16 | 6.24 1854 | 0.35 1r9I4 | 2.23 19/51 16.7 
0.296 | 60] 72-| 44 | 2.08 T4 | 5.83 - 1923 | 0.45 1896 | r.59 20/23 | 15.7 
0.298 | 512 67 | 2 1.74 Ir | 3.83 1870] 0.17 10914 | 2.24 16/08 12.8 
0.307 42 57 Be ier. o4 ~8/ 4.10 1934 | 0.04 1885 | 2.08 7/34 6.7 
On 42T.|—-30, 50 gx {0.03/60 3-98 1861 Nit 1904 | 2.42 23/13 4.4 

= as | | — olan. 15 124 — — 130.2 
30! — — =, Pas ae ox a5 > 
ot oe as t- $71 29! — — | 8.58 6/14 Nil (b) 1 5.57 7/2/25| -- 
_ Various years. — ~ (b) January, Febfuary, March, December, various years. 
rc ae” ell Ps , en 
ny MEDS app ees 
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58 CHapTer I].—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
Lat. 27° 28’ S., Lona. 153° 2’ E. Heiaut aBove M.S.L. 137 Fr. 
Barometer, WinD, EvaroraTion, LicgHTNING, CLOUDS AND Cie4R Days. 


a ae 
Soy ax ee i = al 
one. ae vie 28 | jeg 
(Sane oo oa SS | 5a Ss 
oe 3 Greatest Leet Devel E Bt e Z 2 é 
i irection. So. |E2aiS 
Month. cle 2 Eafe! Number of oe i Total 5 sate aes Re ates = 
Sr ‘ * \, el are \ eS (= &! So . 
eric Peete + sure. | Miles.: | gee S2\/ 628|/ os 
gOS E54) One ay. | Ub.) gam. | 3 p.m. S72 | ot So aloe 
iaat ABHDH | | ap Pee SSeS | AA) =e a| 25 
0. of yrs. over which f 5 may ¢ 
Gbsernition onde. 5° 26 26a 26 | 250) Slt aes 28 | 50 a5 | 238 
| — i } i = i t 
sae Uaey. me a 29.868 | 361 1/22, 0.12 | 4,791 | SE E& NE | 6.632 | ear See ee 
IY. es ee 29.904 503 5/32 | 0.12 | 4,420 S&SE;NE& E | 5.478 | 5.8} 5-7 2.4 
March ne ai 29.965 488 1/29 | 0.10 | 4,411 Ss SEE } 5.054 }46| 5-3 5.0 
aut a a 30.042 | 400 3/25 | 0.09 | 3,980 | s SE&E | 3.970 | £4 BS re) 
re oe rs 30.087 363 -7/167>| “0.07 | 3,879 } 5 SE 3.060 | 3-2 | 43 8.8 
ere he aoa 30.073 455 14/28 | 0.08 | 3,880 |S W &S} S&Ww 2.392 | 2-44 4-22 9.1 
wey Me | 30.073 359 2/23 | 0.07 | 3,824 iS&Swi sW ay og ae 3.7 | 12.6 
eee a3 + | 30.098 331i 6/23 | 0.08 |3,040 /S&SWISWENE| 3.457 | 3.81 32g fp ee5 
ponies er sh 30.044 | 329 4/31 | 0.08 | 3,879 |S & S W | NEE&E | 4.348 | 5-9 | 3:5 P seca 
oa or ha 30.004 355 14/36 | o.10 | 4,385 Ss | NE | 5.720 | 6.9 Suk 8.8 
heady “| 2 “oe 371 10/28 | 0.11 | 4,569 SE& NE, NE 6.347 | 8.7] 4.7) 6.2 
on Aba 29.888 467 15/26 ) 0.12 Pe . SE t NE 7.019 kaa 535 | Soe 
Totals fee] = = Pye ier SS a as =f = ¢ = 
Year { Avert ee 30.000 — | — 4,232 : Ss’ } NE gels ix oT oe aa 
Extremes .. — 503 5/2/31 0.10 ¢ : i =e ~ 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade | | E 
| xtreme : 
wate F | ture (Fahr.). 5 Temperature (Fahr.). | = ss Temperature (Fahr.). S E 
; | Ss a= 
‘Mea Ba | i g28 
Max whe? Mean.| Highest. | Lowest. | & 3 Highest Lowest § 68 
: ; | as in Sun. on Grass. | Sin 
No. of yrs. over which | < 
eeieervatiog extends, (9°) [65° 4-9? 5° | 50 | 50 42 50 28 
anuary | 85.4 | 68. + 2| 108. Jo2 | 58.8 aft s : aS ae 
February .. 2 bay's | 68:6 | 76.6 308-9 24502 |, 98-8) S108 0 et a 
March he NaS. i 5-7 21/25 | 58.5 23/31 | 47.2 | 165.2 6/10 | 49.1 22/31 | 211.0 
re f i 4 Bie 4.4 25/25 | 50.8 |. 153-8 11/16 | 36.7 247 ae 
rane S ne ae ee hendiy ee a1/25 | 42.3 24/99 | 49.0| 147.0 1/10 30,8 Ofer] as 
1 a Sr ae ; 2} 88.9 19/18 | 36.3 29/08 | 52.6 | 136.0 3/18 | 25.4 23/88 2. 
aaeuat i et -s a ara pe pei 36.2 (2) | 47.3 | 146.1 20f%5 mae ah | pa 
ee: ape 49-9 pelt [ee sesese oes 6/87 | 51.1 | 141.9 20/17 | 27.1 9/99 . 238.7 
Geck +. | 75-6 | 54. 5:2 95.2 16/12 | 40.7 1/06 | 54.5 | 155.5 26/0 oO Fen| eet 
ctober .. 70.6 | 60.0 | 69.8 g/ { 2 a 3 | 30.4 1/89 | 240.0 
November. emleBer Saou 9.8 | 1or.4 18793 | 43.3 3/99 | 58.1) 157.4 31/18 | 34.9 8/89 256. 
a : .. | 82.5 | 64.2 | 73.4] 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 | 57.6| 162.3 7/89 | 38.8 1/05 3 
ecember .. .. , 84.9 | 67.4 | 76.2 | 105.9 26/93 | 56 ios ae <u 37/89 | 38<8 T1705 | ase 
: bh es 3} 56.4 13/12 | 49.5 | 161.7 27/26 | 49-1 3/94 | 240.4 
Year a vekeues .. | 78.0 | 59.7 | 68.9 eae | : | 
remes ., | — — —— 108.9 a | 36.2 (e) 72.8 | 166.4 | 23 ae en 
14/1/02 iti | ee 
(@) 9/96 and j aan ae 
) 9/9 5/03 (b) 12/94 and 2/96. (c) 12/7/94 and 2/7/96, (d) Total for year 
‘ _ Humoorry, RaINFALL AND DEw. 
Vapour! Rel. y a Pe hare 
ics pee SP Rainfall (inches). | Dew 
sure | a Patenk cleo s 23 : 
Month. (inches). 4 : | / Se 
Slo) ie tee an ee 3 s. ise 
Mean | 8£/ 58 $d Be | esa Ss. 2s 2a [ sis 
gam.) oo) ee! ss 2 rec es as son aS 
a Ll o 
S Sates ‘9g Re S | os 
No. of yrs. over which| _ sien he garnet ae Fess =) ple See poe 
observation extends., 2° S97 TaOhe BO 85 7 85 8 
geittary ae . 0.630 | 66 | 79° es Fr ober a ee 5 67 50 
ebruary . ve 729 | 53 | 6.44 | 13 | 27.72 1895 | 0.32 z0tg | 18.47 21/' 2 
March : ties = ‘a 2 | Pee | I4 | 40.39 1893 See atic Potion sd [ee 
April an ree eee ie ce ee an eee ary ct er birt pe oo ate ee 
1520 | 711/80} 60 Sad E 49 | 1r.18 14/08 12 
May as. Uocaaqe |. o- 3.81 12) 05.28 0867, 0.05 ©2807 | 5.46 <5) Fs 
June x SrelleGnaes iS ° ss 2.74 ro | 13.85 1876 | Nil 1846 Eee se Ys 
oped ee ee Wen for ea ae <n Osa te HE or deere: AL Ped Ber cates eee 
. : 348 | 697 80 | ee _ SOOO Te r84r | 3.54 (¢ - 
Septem peod 69} So} 56 | 1.96 5 : $154 tt) 15.5 
Gitcner ‘ ae oes TOA” a7) 2.02 8 13 4! ste ries Ve be hd | £ho7 
November i ee iN 2) 48 | 2.54 9 | 9.99 1882 | o. Bat. Shes tener 
Decanter : Se Ss é 45 | 3.75 10 abt 1917 Nil cae ee o/s are 
% 5I | 4.90 12 | 13.99 1010 va . F : 
Year { Avera e tag see hee 6 aie Lia! Deke RnR RAE E SMe 7. 
verages .. | 0.490 | 68 SCH ieee ae as 
Extremes : Me Uses wlligncat mee — a = 149.8 
oe — —— Rs 5 =! es —— pee 
(a) 1362, 1869, 1880 © See a. —__! 40¢39 2/03 | Nil (b) » [18 
E ) March eas ELLE Ae 2 
and 16 /89. » May, June, July, August and November, various yeara, (c) 15/76 
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CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 59 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Lat. 33° 52’ S., Lona. 151° 12’ E. Huient asove M.S.L. 138 Fr. 
7 BaROMETER, ‘Wrnp, Evaporation, Ligutnrna, CLloups anp CLEAR Days, 
eres i y - ‘. nie > tS ay te 
RE Wind.* | 
eee Cd elias a “8 288 
Sane. a3 SS Reiel 
Month jSauee | Greatest | Mean | Prevailing Direction 8 3 th So5| 8 
; /6e:S 854) number of #urly| otal "| Be ./Aa ages 
te OS lie -artine 4. Tess ; — ———_| 4. 3@ || S57) 
Pelt ees Ina Miles. >2(SSl gogi og 
HAESSES| One D sure. Gra/|Os| €28| ox 
“3 leo G5 a) One Day. (Ib.) 9 a.m. 3pm. | $9'S | sm $a) oz 
Soa = “4 a |S |ZAlasS | ZA 
No. of yrs. over which ees 
__observation extends. | 78 ‘oe a pas ses i? io 52 Od p75) 26 
January .. | 29.894 | 627 3/93 | 0.27 | 6,982 NE ENR, | 5138911 5-0| 528 | dee" 
©. February . | 29.942 697 12/69 ©.24 | 6,010 NE ENE 4.24350 fet Oconese 3 
March... - | 30-013 | 754 20/70} 0.18 |5,819 | W ENE | 3.657 | 4.2] 5.5 | 5.8 
April ~~ sa | 30.068 642 6/82 0.16 | 5,330 Ww ENT 26570 3291" (SSO eres 
May ae i 30.085 682 6/98 | 0.17 | 5,443 Ww NE E6837" |) 3-0] +40) 107-7 
June af 6308064 642 13/08 | 0-21 5,861 Ww Ww 14469.) 2.0} 74.8: |) Beg 
July * - | 30.069 744 17/79 | 0.20 | 6,038 Ww Ww 1.545%] 2:3| 404 lz0s2 
August .. . | 30.068 | 649 22/72 0.19 | 5,889 | Ww NE %.966 | 3.2] 4.0 |rrar 
September w 30.010 | 771 «6/74 | 0.22 6,128 | Ww NE 2.928 | 4/0) 1453. oes 
October .. 5 29-967 | 74r 4/72 | 0.25 | 6,654 Ww ENE 3.909) | Suvoh 4299726 
November. . : 29.940 | 583 12/87 0.25 16,574 | ENE ENE | 4.650] 5.4) 5.6} 5.7 
December 29.882 | 750 3/84 | 0.26 |6,947| ENE | ENE 5387 1 5.0t S27 | 4-8 
Totals ae — = | —— -— — | — 39.391 |48.2]} — [83.6 
"Year 4 Averages ..| 30.000 = | 0.22 | 6,140 Ww ENE ite beeen 
Extremes .. | — 1 771 6/0/7446 — | — | = — — Sg ee | 
‘ TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). ) Temperature (Fahr.). a Temperature (Fahr.). wie 
» Month. | | | I a e me 
Mean Mean H ; | Bs Highest Lowest aoa 
, Max! Min. Mean! Highest. Lowest. | zs eras onlGraae 2c 
| | 
No. of yrs. over which | | | 
- observation extends. | 75 | 78 | 78 | a | 78 76 ie 78 +5 
\ | = 
+. -- | 78.4 | 64.9 | 71.6 | 108.5 13/96 | 51-2 14/65 | 57-3 | 164.3 26/15) 43.7 6/25} 226 
ss ao OT ST, 65.0} 7£.3| 107.8 8/26 | 49.3 27/63 | 58.5| 161.2 8/26} 42.8 22/33 202 
a .. | 75.7 | 62.9 | 69.3| 102.6 3/69 | 48.8 14/86 | 53-8 | 158.3 10/26] 39.9 17/13| 201 
We . | 71.4 | 58.0; 64.71 91.4 1/36 | 44.6 27/64 | 46.8) 144.1 10/77] 33.3 24/09} 187 
aS 65.6 | 52.1 | 58.8 86.0 1/19 | 40.2 22/59 | 45.8] 129.7 1/96) 29.3 25/17 176 
nt ‘ 61.2 48.2 | 54.7 80.4. 11/31 | 35-7 22/32 | 44.7] 125.5 2/23} 28.0 22/32 iffo 
are 6 59.9 | 46.0 | 53.0 78.3 22/26 | 35.9 12/90 42.4 | 124.7 19/77) 24.0 4/93 186 
or 62.9 | 47.5 | 55.2| 82.0 31/84 | 36.8 3/72 | 45.2] 149.0 30/78) 26.1 4/09 221 
67.0 | 51.3] 59.2| 92.3 27/19 | 40.8 18/64 | 51.5 | 142.2 12/78] 30.1 17/05} 222 
71.3 | 55.8 | 63.6| 98.9 19/98 2.2 6/27 | 56.7} 152.2 20/33| 32.7 9/05 241 
November... 74.3 | 59.6 | 67.0| 102.7 21/78 | 45.8 1/05 | 56.9| 158.5 28/99] 36.0 6/06, 232 
December 77.0 | 62.9 | 70.0| 107.5 31/04 | 48.4 3/24 | 59.1 | 164.5 27/89] 41.4 3/24 22° 
‘3 Averages .. | 70.2| 56.2| 63.2} £— — =: = ; a= 2,481 
Sear \ Mxtremes «2 | — | — | — | 108.: 35-7 | 72.8 | 164.5 24.0 (a) 
| 13/1/06 | 22/6/32) / 27/12/89) 4/7/93 
(a) Total for year. 
Houmipiry, Ratnrart anp Dew. 
Vapour| Rel. Hum. (%). Rainfall (inches), Dew. 
Pres- —— 
oe | | a) a 
(inches). | Cae 25 rs wey CHS 
Month. = a — ‘ z of 2 |B | $2 akg ge FQ 
cj Se . 
Mean | $2\ae/£2|83|229 88 | #32 Boe | ae 
gam |/Ssinelse|/ SS |S3e| ce | AR ofa [SA 
a. o. of yrs. over which 8 % 8 8 78 98 j 78 78 78 a 77 
observation extends. ES 7 che } 7 came | ame Dee ed had 
: : 0.546 67 78 58 | 3.53 | 4 | 15.26 IOIT || 0.25 ~ 1932-1 7.08  x9//'rx rim 
** |o.s6r | 7o| 81} 50 | 4-27| 13 | 28.56 1873 | 0.23 1933 | 8.90 25/73 | 2.6 
* | 0.5290 | 73 | $5} 62| 4-85 | 15 | 18.70 1870 | 0.42 1876) .6.52 9/13 | 4.7 
Pah aicat 76 | 87 | 63 | 5-45 14 | 24.409 1861 | 0.06 1868 | 7.52 29/60] 6.9 
- pias 58 90 63 | 5.08 14 | 23.03 1919 | 0.18 1860 | 8.36. 28/89 7.9 
** | 0.302 | 781 89 | 68 | 4.69 13 | 16.30 1885 | 0.19 1904 | 5.17 16/84] 6.8 
0.278 76 88 63 | 4.80 12 | 13.21 1900 | 0.12 1862 | 7.80 7/31 ige 
fe 0.292 71 84 56 | 2.88 1r | 14.89 1899 | 0.04 1885 | 5.33 2/60 6.8 
a 0.332 66 79 49 | 2.89 r2 | 14.05 1879 | 0.08 1882 | 5.69 10/79 4.8 
ga. On5ea 62 77 | 46 | 2.84 zr2 | 11.14 1916 | 0.21 1867 | 6.37 13/02) 3.4 
% 0.444 63 79 42 | 2.80 12 9.88 1865 | 0.07 1915 | 4.23 19/00] 2.3 
; 0.505 | ~ 65 Vid 52 | 2.97 13, 15.82 1920 | 0.23 1913 | 4.75_ 13/10 |_ a eer 
bah pes er eet ia 14720 L155 = ae a 56.8 
$ 8 eee | = = = =. _ = 
Oo493 e 42 = — 124.49 4/1861) 0.04 8/1885! 8.90 25/2/73| — 


we Early records revised during 1929. Values for period 1 
reduced ro per cent. 


ember 1885 to March ror3, 
aulty exposure of instruments. 
Zs 


867—September 1885, reduced 20 per cent. ; for period 
+ From 1921 only; previous records discarded owing 


ai Hl Tyee “yr 


60 CuaptER II].—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Lat. 37° 49’ S., Lona. 144° 58’ E. HEIGHT ABOVE M.S.L., 115 Fr. 
Barometer, Wrxp, Evaroration, LIGHTNING, CLoups AND CLEAR Days. 


t Boy | : Pay 
oid heise ug |. eset 
Bank, i i Be. le |S2alg 
a | t ~ : ( { s 
ale Ae Greatest Mean | Prevailing a2 12a) Goals 
Month. BE. S864 | Number of Hourly) yotal | Direction. Es. jAg| ass t= 
Sie. ae Miles in Pres- | Miles, | | ts¢ 32) 22 ijoe 
yOePas One Da: {SURE 4 | gad |{ 3 s68) (8 
HOR RBS ¥- | Gb.) | (gam.|3pm.| 308 |s# So 4| ss 
awe — asasae | | | S3S=> |446\ 35 4| BA 
0. of yrs. over whic i | { | 
_ observation extends. 79 63 oS 63 63 63; | G4. cgeonh are 29 
January) “eae ae 29.909 383. 16/97 | 0.26 | 6,900 | SW | SHB [6.427 | x-9) 3.2] gs 
February .. va 29.959 566 8/68 |. 0.23 f 5,963); SW SB 0} 5.037 | 2.3| 4.9} 6.8 
March a 33 30.033 | 677 9/S8z |. 0.19 |. 5,959 | SW | SE L4.ars | 2.8 “S85 eer 
April iss 3 30.100°, | 597 7/68 | 0.17 | 5,394 SW | NW | 2.408 | z.2 5.9 le =e 
May oe a 30.108 693 12/65,| 0.16 | 5,492 |} NW | NE | s.490 |.0.6] 6.4] 323 
June = fe 30.082 761 13/74 | 0.20 | 5,871) NW | NE 1.13%] 0-4). 626.4 Sota 
July c: a 30.087 55 8/74 |- 0.19 | 5.956] NW | NE | x.093 | 0.4) 6.3) 2.9 
August .. = eg 30:062" | 637 T4/75. | 0.22-] 64054 NOW (NB | x.498 | Z.0 6.3 Pose 
oe. weted 29.999 | 617 11/72 |) 0-25 | 6.520) |. NW 4 3 W 2.321 | 122] 6.3 | ay 
ctober .. oa 29.965 899 5/66 | 0.25 | 6,844 | SW }) NW | 3.357 | F-9) 6.0] 3-6 
November... Haile 290952 734 13/66 | 0.25 | 6,602; S W SE 536 | 2.4] 
December Ke 29.899 655 1/75 | 0.27 | 71024 fsw |ssE yo | aa ee. | me 
Totals | | | Beira Bane Ges Aa 
ae =— oat . : 
Year { Avert . 30.013, -— 0.22 | 6,246 | S&S | WoW Rt-O8S EL ve eb oe 5 
Extremes _ am yh B | 899 5/10/66 | bin | 4 ) { 5.9 = 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade | Extr 
eme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). | | 
ae ( ) oe P Ss ). 3 | Temperature (Fahr.). s é 
onth. | Bo | j = 
Mean Mean j Sit SGehest | | 8 £4 
Max.| Min, |Mean| Highest. | Lowest. #8] nS ot. | lows 3 a0 
| | 4S| imSun. on Grass. S53 
i | { 
No. of yrs. over which | H | = 
observation extends, | °¢ | 8% | 8? |. 8x | 8r | 8x | 76 / 77 55 
January “78.0 | 56.7 | 67.4 | 171.2 14/62 | 42.0 28/8 : = 7 | 
7 | 7 <= TAGs | 42.0.2 5 | 69.2 | 178.5 14/62 | 30.2 28/ 5 
February ~»-| 78.0] 57.2 | 67.6] 109.5 7/ox } 40.2 24/24 69.3 | 167.5 ood 6 6) 3 —s 
March 74. : 64.6 4 oh a 3 a7 30.9 6/gr) 236.8 
eae ; 74-5 | ete cee 105.5 : 93 ve 17/84 | 68.4} 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 (bd) 206.0 
oe 8.1] 50.7 ea g4.0 (@) 34.8 24/88 | sg.2! 152.0 8/ os s Saat 
May . oes 46.7) 54.2) S3.9- 7/05 20.6 29/16 ee ea ay Pet pices tou 
. 56.8) 4300} $0.4] “7a.2 r/o | 28.0 11/66 4 2| 129.0 it/6r | ere 2 
July A 55.7 | 41.9 | 48.8] 69 /26 | 16¢ bal ceo 8 bate ae hate eno 
4 ae Wh aae 9 8 | 9.3 22/26 | 27.0 21/69 | 42.3} 125.8 27/80 | 2 2/ 
Perea x ; 2 oS ie 74,99 3-8 27/90 | 20.5 12/03] 130.2 
Argon 2 | g8 2 tag) one) 0 salty | 9 20763 | 482) 7g Ss | 2.9 Hafoal aa 
October .. aed Onan 48.3 57.7 | ya oe ie Poet Ea ak iene 22.8 S(1a 172-5 
AO aoe 471.4 | 51.3 | 61.3] 105.7 ee 3605 tee = 154-3 — ie — 199 4 
ecembe > NT TS I fe oe ee 9.2 | 159.6 29/65 | 24. 230 
> Bans eek 64.9 | 110.7 15/76 | 40.0 4/70 |,70.7 | 170.3 20/69 | 33.2 fos 245.8 
Wend Averages) as | 67.3:) to6 | Sounyes == = = | 
EcGremes’ ci, ee 1) el Saal | aie Se lee ee | oe 2,239-5 
4 Ses | “xaft/62 | 21/3/69 | pial es eee ee ms 
(a) 6/1865 and 17/1922. (6) 17/1884 and 20/1897. (c) Total for year. 
Houmipitry, RaInraLL aNnD Dew. 
: : 
Vapour) Rel. Hum. (9% | - 
eal he i (%.). a Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
sure ] l % ; 
(inches). 
Month. ial -lo6 : a 
2 a ies 7m n> = | » GC 
Mean | ag |] Sea/8¢e] as ye ga wa! | So Za 
gam.| $3|/me)/ ES) es | sag $8 Pe Fos ae 
o 
Sale| 8s| ss ised) és 3s fae 138 
No. of yrs. over which x : 
observation extends., 79 eo tt oe ee Str 8x 8x | 8r 8 
January .. 0.385 | 58| 65 | 50 |x \ | z oe 
February Seale a oe : go 8 | 5.68 r904 | o.0r 1932 | 2.97 9/97 2.6 
: ‘i March 0,380 64 > 7 ate 7 | 6.24 1904 | o.03 2870 | 3.37 18/19 ‘ 
April 0.348 Fal ecules To | 7.50 I9II | 0.14 1934 5 / Pas 
May iY ee a Me e 2.31 ir | 6.72 190r ; Nil xg23 | > eae 2.8 
June... a : Pe a .31 1862 ae ca! ae 
uly, ; fa S $3 89 76 | 2.06 T4 ; i8e6 | es es Sop TL Se ba 
Tneuhee a0 ies ee ce cae 1.89 14 | 7.02 x80r | a ae | ae ce et 8.6 
eeuabae 0.290 | 69 | 76 o ee 15 | 4.04 1924 | 0.48 1903 | 1.04 i a 
ctober .. O. 5 <3 an Iq | “793-1916 | Oise) x = : 
November eee ec a a Poe 13 | 7.61 1869 <8 aan a me aah 
December Giave-| sot <Ggil faa es a ees =e 0.25 1895 | 2.57 16/76 ie 
: 2.35 <18| i a 
poe 3/4) Oath 1904 [3.205 w/ aK 1.8 
Year 4 Averages || | 0,32 ear ee Spal eee el — : 
wes .. | 0,32: = a. = 
Extremes .. ver be 89 i LE A = Wee 


48] — | —- | 9.93 9/2926! Nik cayaons 3.55. 5/3/19 aN 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—HOBART, TASMANIA. 
Lat. 42° 53’ 8., Lone. 147° 20’ E. Heteut azove M.S.L., 177 By 


Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, Ligurnina, CLoups anp CLmar Days. 


$2 : Wind. ea 
wa 2& a co = #& 22 5 
elon |i i 33 2 15 49| 8 
Secs 8S) Greatest | Mean Prevailing z ES 2 eee 
Month.- 8-832 Number of | Hourly) Total | Direction. aan IAB/208|° 
Sot Soa-| Milesin Pres- | Miles. |—— > Lit ass |3s pe aSe 
MSa gk One Day. | sure. |~ lee eas|).sisag8| .8 
HOPES Oo | O8 | Om Rul Om 
ASSSEu aso) eae SDs Bol lGnliaon za 
Sel | | 
4 — | = SS S| i | 
_ No. of yrs. over which es = poe | - - ot 
observation extends. 32 Be ees 26 | sed LEST Re 2. BAA ie 3 
Sdanuary. .. oe 29.826 500 30/16 | 0.19 | 5,962 |NWtoN SE 4.815 | 0.8) 6.2.) 25 
- February .. os 29.917 605 4/27 0.15 [4,761 |N eae SE pqS dO7 ime rel OG | 2.4 
March os a 29.947 443 19/27 | 0.13. | 43083 (gat SE | 3.036 | 1.3] 5.9 |. 24 
April oe oa 29.96 533 27/26 | 0.14 |4,865 |NWtoNINW &S§ E|.2.979 | 0-7] 6.2 F 1.6 
- - les 29 aa a 20/36 | 2.12 | 4,712 |N. WtoN|.N W to.N| 2.372 | 7 6.0 | 20a 
29 966 569 27/20 O.%2; 14479. | IN Woe | PN to NW] io. 5905-0. 5) Ger eae 
; NNW | | 
29.932 499 19/35 | 0.13 | 4,838 Ae N W to N| 0.928 | 0.4) 5.8 | 4,2 
OF IN NY | | | 
29.916 | fir2 19/26 0.14 | 5.110 |NtoN W|N W fo N| 1.284 | 0:4) 6.0 |. 2.0 
29.852 516 26/15 0.18 | 5.626 |NtaoNWINW «SE 1.958 9.7} (Sieg aes) 
29.825 461 8/12 ©.20 | 6,122 | Nto NW |ISEAN W) 3.034 0.6) Gite Pete. & 
29.813 508 18/15 | ¢.19 | 5-782 |NtoNW sk Eretch ace || olvarAliallcie te | Mae 
20.818 562 1/34 0.17 | 5.666 | N to Neh SF Bish G.8) 8.3 | 2.3 
= a Se S708 8 SP ee 
rent 2¢.898 — ) 0.16 15.242 |NtoNWISELNW) — 6.1 | — 
Extremes a | 612 - - = — | — | — 
! 19/8,/26 | 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE, 
Extremes Shade Extreme. * 
rahe. Temperature (Fahr.). 2 Temperature (Fahr.). % 3 
: o | 
“te lwtean | Ee) wighest | Lowest | $8 
‘Mean |Mean Lowest. $a Hig ee 
' | Max,| Min, (Mean) Highest. gg | in Sun. on Grass. 253 
* 
altars || afer] so |e fool @ | & |i 
é sadsintn ee e —-| “ts a 
= 72 5 b) || 30.6 19/97| 235.9 
" 2.8| 6r.9!} 105.0 (a) 40.0 3/72 | 65.0| 160.0 ( e j c 
Ee Ae " ie 3 ae es 4. ie 39.0 20/87 | 65.4 | 165.0 24/98" 28.3 rds 196.8 
47.9 50.9 59.4 99.0 —/6r | 35.2 31/26 | 63.8) 150.0 3/05 | 27.5 30/02) 199.3 
62.5 | 47.7| 38.1] 90.0 1/56 | 30.0, 25/56 | 60:0| 142.0 #/08.| 25.0. 7/36 ai 
4 Z fa eas 47.8 5/21 | 29.2 20/02 | 48.6] 12 0 (¢ 20.0 19/02 4250 
; He: he 46. dM 7/74 | 28.0 22/79 | 47.0| 122.0 12/94 | 21.0 Siar txB 2 
Sm 39.4 | 45.3 2.0 22/77 | 27.0 18/66 | 45.0| 121.0 12/93 | 18.7 ei 5] ae eee yoy. 
“1 | 55.0] 4m0| 48.0] 77.0 3/76 | 30.0 10/73 | 47.0| 129.0 =/87 a a OPN TRSO~ 4 
Septemb 58.7| 43.2 | 51.0] 8t.7 23/26 | 30.0 12/41 | 51.7 | 138.0 23/93 | 15.3 roy 25 Os aed 
Ecober 11 | 62.6 | 45.6| 54.1] 92.0 24/14 | 32.0 12/89 @0.0| 140.0 9/93 | 23.8 |. ane 
= : en eee , 2 62.8 | 151.0 19/92 | 26. /o8| 220. 
. 65.9 | 48.2 | 57.0] 98.0 23/88 | 35.2 5/13 8 | 27.2 - 2 
. | 69.0} 5x.2 | 60.1] 105.2 30/97 | 38.0 13/06 | 67.2 | 157.0 30/18 | 27.2 —/86 17.6 
aa —_—- ——————q—— | - se 
¥ = — = | — 2125.3 
F Averages .. | 62.2! 46.5 | 54.3 |. = ns Patxen eg fa) 
Year { eh Ree Bi ey Wes 27.0 78.2 510 i F 
Extremes .. 30/12/97 18/7/66 24/2/98 16/9/26 


os : ~/89 and —-/93. _ (d) 1/86 and-/99. — (e) ‘Total for year. 
: (a) a7 /'49sanel 2/00. ) SE ree ig ee ae otind to faulty instrument. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—HOBART, TASMANTA—continued. 
Humipity, RAINFALL anD Dew. 


Rainfall (inches) 


{ o/ Dew. 
Vapour, Hel. Hux: Wo ik : > 
Prea-7 a tan a j | ! i ses 
sure | | | : i j st 
Ment ee: gectee | eee ten ey $e | 8 
|ga| ad) 8dl se isadi 32 | 93 255 Se 
Mean | $4 | 2S 55| 88 if .s ERS) + és ea3 | Sa 
9am. Boa He | Ae | 2a aon) Oe He Goa | BA 
os | are ° | : iia io a ia 
No. of yrs. over which | | fs a r | ; — oe! 
Stncreation extends} °° | Sear . phe | rhe 93 i = | 
— —_ + = = = 7 
| = 
January .. ted 58 2 | a6 | 1.82! xo] 5.91 1893 ! 0.c3 1841 | 2.96 30/36 | 0.5 
February 0.355 | 63 TEN 52 150 9 9.15 1854 | 0.07 1547.) 4.50 27/540 1s 
March 0.329 | 466 or DSR Sores 10 7.60 1854 ; 0.02 1843 | 3-27 11/32 5.0 
April 0.209 | 2 84 | 58 | 2,00 | 12 &.50 1935 | 0.07 1904 } 5.02 20/09 } 9-1 
May 0.265 | 78 SO, GSu ere Sarr mes 6.37 1905 | 0.10 1843 | 3-22 14/58 : 33-5 
June ©.240 | 80 91} 68 | 2.2% 14 $.15 1889 | 0.22 1852 | 4-11 13/39 | 6.8 
July Bs 0.230 80 94 G27 \k2- oy 25 6.02 1922 , 0.39 1850 | 2.51 18/22 i 8.9 
August .. 0.239 | 75 92.) 64 | 2.84 ') 14 | 10.16 r®&§8 | 0.23 3854 } 4.35 12/58 8.4 
Septembe 0.254 67 85; 531 2.07 | 15 7.14 1844 | 0.39 1847 | 2-75 r8/14 5.5 
October .. 0.270 | 63 ae tay | 2. sa 15 6.67 1906 | 0.2 1850 2.58 4/06 2.9 
November 0.205 | fo 72.| 50 | 2 45 t4 8.94 1849 0.15 TRHR 3-97 7/49 | ee 
December 0.318; 58) 67} 45 | 2.09 12 9.00 1875 , O.1r 1342} 2.82 21/29 | 0.8 
/ } 
t-* = = = ES = 
t | | i | ; 
Totals ~~. -—— j- —- } — [24.04 ; 153 | — | — / — | 65.3 
Year { Averages .. | 0.282 , 67) — | -—- / mele ee — _ j ae 
Extremes .. — !- 941 45 — } — 710.26 8/1858 0.02 3/1833|5.02 20/4/e9) — 


(a) 4.18 on 28/54 also. 


§ 3. Standard Times in Australia. 


Prior to 1895 the official time adopted in the several colonies was for most purposes ~ 
the mean solar time of the capital city of each. 


In November, 1892, an intercolonial conference of surveyors was held in Melbourne 
to consider, among other things, the advantages of introducing the system of standard 
time. In this system it was proposed to make the initial meridian that of Greenwich, 
and to change local standard time hv whole hours according to the longitude east or west 
of that of Greenwich. Thus for every difference of 15° in longitude a change of one 
hour would be reouired. The minutes and seconds would then be identical everywhere. 


To give effect to this proposal it was suggested that Australia should be divided 
into three zones. the standard times for which should be respectively the mean solar 
times of the meridians of 120°, 135° and 150° East longitude, thus giving standard times 
8, 9 and 10 hours respectively, ahead of Greenwich time. It was proposed that the 
120° zone should comprise Western Australia, that the 135° zone should comprise South 
Australia and the Northern Territory, and that the 150° zone should comprise Queensland, 
New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. 


The matter was also considered by several intercolonial postal conferences, and 
eventually in 1894 and 1895 legislation was enacted by each of the colonies in accord 
with the recommendations of the surveyors’ conference of 1892. 


In 1898 the South Australian legislature amended its earlier provision, and adopted 
the mean solar time of the meridian 142° 30’ East longitude as the standard time for 
that colony, thus reducing the difference between the standard time of Adelaide and 
that of the capitals of the eastern colonies from an hour to half-an-hour, and forfeiting 


the great advantage of the system, viz., that the minutes and seconds should be 
identieal throughout the world. 
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Particulars concerning these enactments are as follows :— 


STANDARD TIMES In AUSTRALIA.. 


; Time 
' F 
State | Date when Act came into Bee ieee Ahead of 

| Operation. Meridian Selected, Greenwich, 

| Bours, 
New South Wale .. | Ist February, 1895 se 150° E. 10 
Victoria = .. | ist February, 1895 i 150° K. 10 
Queensland sf .. | Ist January, 1895 = 150° K. 10 
South Australia . .. | Ist February, 1895 a 135° E. 9 
South Australia — ae | ist May, 1899 .. 5 faz S300. hie ees: 
Western Australia 1st December, 1895 = T2207) We 8 
Tasmania 1st September, 1895 ne T50- He 10 


The standari time in the Federal Capital Territory is the same as in New South Wales. 


Consequent upon the opening of the Trans-Australian Railway an arrangement has 
been made by which the change cf time between Sonth Australia and Western Australia 

(viz., 13 hours) is divided into two changes of 45 minutes each. Going east from 

Kalgoorlie the first change is made at Rawlinna, 235.18 miles out, where the time is 

put forward by 45 minutes. The second change of the same amount is made at Tarcoola, 

794.05 miles out. Thenceforward South Australien standard time is kept. The 

advantage of standard time has thus heen still further sacrificed, as there is not now even 

a whole half-hour difference; the essential idea of standard zone time has to this extent, 

_therefore, been adandoned. The State Observatories at Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide 

and Perth derive time by astronomical observation. By arrangement with the Australian 

Broadcasting Commission observatory time-signals are broadeast in the several States 

at intervals during the day. In addition, the Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Itd. - 
re-broadcast the daily time-signals of certain overseas stations. 
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CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—A brief account of the general legislative powers of the Commonwealth 
and States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 13, pp. 927 to 
951, and No. 22, page 64), 


2. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Govyernors.— 
A detailed statement of the powers and functions of the Governor-General and of the 
State Governors will be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
pp. 78 to 80). 


3. Governor-General and State Governors.—The present Governor-General is 
Brigadier-General the Right Honorable ALEXANDER GorE ARKWRIGHT, BARON GowRIE, 
V.C., P.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.0. He assumed office on the 23rd January, 1936. 


The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth -— 
New South Wales ... The Rt. Hon: Lornp Waxenurst, K.C.M.G. 


Victoria .. .. Captain the Rt. Hon. Wrrrtam CHariEs ARCEDECKNE, 
Baron Hunvincrretp, K.C.M.G. 

Queensland .. Colonel the Rt. Hon. Str Lestic OrmMeE WILSson, 

GCS. GCLE. KCAL DSO 

South Australia .. Major-General Str Winston JosepH Drean, K.CM4G., 
C.B., D.S.O. 

Western Australia. . Lieut.-Governor—The Hon. Str James MITCHELL. K.C.M.G. 

Tasmania .. Sm Ernest Crark, K.C.B.. C.B.E. 


4. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—(i) General. In both the Commonwealth 
and the State Legislatures the forms of government have been founded on their prototypes 
in the Imperial Government, and the relations established between the Ministry and the 
representativen of the people are in accordance with those prevailing in Great Britain. 
The executive powers in the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor-General in 
Council, and in the State Governments in the Governor in Council. The Executive 
Council in the Commonwealth and in the States is practically co-extensive with 
a group of departmental chiefs, who are usually spoken of as the Cabinet, and who 
change with the rise and fall of party majorities. In the Commonwealth Government, 
however, as well as in the States of Victoria and Tasmania. the Cabinet on leaving office 
remain members ot the Executive Council, though they no longer attend its meetings, and 
it is in fact an essential feature of the Cabinet system of Government that they should not 
do so, except to assist the Governor in transacting purely formal business, or to 
non-political questions. 

(ii) The Bxecutive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the Ministers 
of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as Executive Coun- 
cillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative departments. The 
meetings are official in character ; they are presided over by the Governor-General (or 
Governor) and are attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of the proceedings, 
At these meetings the decisions of the Cabinet are put into official form and made 
effective, appointments are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and 
notices and regulations published. 

(iii) The Appointment of Ministers and of Executive Councillors. 
technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is 
virtually restricted by the operation of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls, the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the 
Imperial Parliament. The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or 
acceptance of office by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Year Book. 
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(See No. 6, page 942.) It is necessary to add that subsequent amending legislation has, 
in most of the States, obviated the necessity of responsible Ministers vacating their seats 
on appointment to office. 

(iv) Ministers in Upper and Lower Houses. The subjoined table shows the number 
of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in August, 
LOB Tie 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS—MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER HOUSES, 
1937. 


Ministers with Seats in— | C’wealth. | N.S.W. Vict. | Q’land. | S. Aust. Ww. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 
| | : 


The Upper House .. | 3 Sal 4 (a) | | Bt Nagai 16 

The Lower House oral 10 ED! 8 EO; | Aste] Teash Leh 57 
id ere a oo = ¥ 

Total ae 13 15 ia) 16 | 6 | Qu ns 73 


(a) Abolished in 1922. 


(v) The Cabinet. (a) General. The meetings of this body are private and delibera- 
tive. The actual Ministers of the day are alone present, no records of the meetings 
transpire, and no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The members of the Cabinet, 
being the leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the trend of legislation, and 
must retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Governor), 
to whom they act as an advising body. They also in effect wield, by virtue of their seats 
_on the Executive Council, the whole executive force of the community. In summoning, 
proroguing, or dissolving .Parliament, the Governor-General (or Governor) is usually 
guided by the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, though legally in no way bound to 
accept such advice. 

(b) Commonwealth Ministers of State. A statement showing the names of Ministers 
of State who have held office from the inauguration of the Commonwealth Government 
to 1925 will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, pages 82 and 83. 

(c) State Ministries. A list of the members of the Ministry in each State in August, 
1937, will be found in § 3 of this Chapter. 

_ 5. Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures——The following table shows 
the number and annual salary of members in each of the legislative chambers in August, 
GOS Cs 

MEMBERS OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PARLIAMENTS, AND ANNUAL 
SALARIES, 1937. 


| | | Per 5 
Members in— | C’wealth. N.S.W. Vict. | Q’land. , 8. Aust. | W. Anes Tasmania, | Total. 
t | | ‘ee ie 
MEMBERS. ria iF 
| | | | 
Upper House .. | Olea peut |< a ot (a) =| 20 30 | 18 198 
Lower House .. | F5e | GO 65 62 AG 50 | 30 418 
Total =o GE H. 50.) "OO 62 66". | | @80 4 48 616 
eran * ANNUAL SALARY. + Tae 
erate = abe Dirks foe : | 
Pag Beat A Pid he Sl leg: Pe: Sa Aen ae plat ape 
Upper House .. 950 re 200 (a) | 400 | 600 |(b)370-500 
‘Lower House .. | 950 | 670 500 | 650 | 400 600 [beh sce 500 
| ab ill Hb: “inte Rod tt ee eal ai 
(a) Abolished in 1922. ; (bv) According to area of electorate and distance from the Capital. 
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The use of the expressions “‘ Upper House” and “ Lower House” in the above 
statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient. inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the States. 


6. Enactments of the Parliament——In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws 
are enumerated in the Constitution Act. In the States, laws are enacted in the 
name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council (except in 
Queensland) and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General 
or the State Governor acts a3 Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to or vetoing 
Bills passed by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the 
Sovereign, In the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject 
to the Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States, in 
all cases whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, or vary 
their Constitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
wealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 

1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise—The conspectus in § 4 of 
.““ General Government ” in Year Book No. 13 contains particulars, as in 1920, relating to 
the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State Parliaments, and shows 
concisely the qualifications necessary for membership and for the franchise in each House. 
(These are, in the main, applicable in 1937, but it must be remembered that Queensland 
abolished the Upper House in 1922.) It has further to be remembered that in 1925 
the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act removing the disqualification on racial 
grounds from (a) natives of British India and (b) persons who have become naturalized. 
Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible, either as members or voters, is generally 
on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or attainted df treason, being convicted 
of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on the grounds of holding a place of 
profit under the Crown, being pecuniarily interested in a Government contract except 
as a member of an incorporated company of more than twenty-five persons, or being 
an undischarged bankrupt. 


2. The Federal Government.—The Senate consists of 36 members, six being returned 
by each of the original federating States. Members of this Chamber are elected for a 
term of six years, but by a provision in the Constitution half the members retire at the 
end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance with 
the Constitution, the total number of members of the House of Representatives must be ag 
nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representatives the States 
are represented on a population basis, and the numbers in August, 1937, were as follows : 
—New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 6; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5 ; Northern Territory, 1—total, 75. The member representing 
the Northern Territory may join in the debates but is not entitled to vote, except on a 
motion for the disallowance of any ordinance of the Territory or on any amendment of 
anv such motion. The Constitution provides for a minimum. of five members for each 
original State. Members of the House of Representatives are elected for the duration 
of the Parliament, which is limited to three years. In elections for Senators, the whole 
State constitutes the electorate. For the purpose of elections for the House of 


Representatives. the State is divided into single electorates corresponding in number . 


with the number of members to which the State is entitled. Menibers of both Houses 
are paid at the rate of !950 per annum. Further information regarding the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is given in earlier issues. ‘ 

#823: Federal Elections.—There have been thirteen complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The fifth Parliament, which was opened on the oth July 
1913, was dissolved on the 30th J uly, 1914, in somewhat unusual circumstances. Titer 
Section 57 of the Constitution, it is provided that, should the Senate fail to pass, 
with amendments, any proposed law previously passed by the House of Representatives 
and should the latter House, after an interval of three months, again pass the proposed 


or pass ~ - 
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law, with or without the amendments of the Senate, and the Senate for a second time 
reject it or pass it with amendments to which the lower House will not agree, then the 
Governor-General may dissolve the two Houses simultaneously. For the first time in 
the history of the Commonwealth this deadlock between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives occurred in the second session of the fifth Parliament, and, in accordance 
with the section of the Constitution referred to above, both Houses were dissolyed by the 
Governor-General. Until 1927 the Parliament met at Melbourne; it now meets at 
Canberra, the first meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, being opened by H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, on the 9th May, 1927. The first session of the fourteenth Parliament 
opened on the 23rd October, 1934. Particulars regarding Commonwealth elections 
since 1922 will be found in the following table :— 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 


Electors Bnrolled. Electors who Voted, / Sarai car eee 


: l 
Date. | - = nt ee sis. | e 


{ l j 
Males. | Fem. | Total. | Males. | Fem, Total. Males.| Fem. | Total. 
| { | | 


i 


THE SENATE. 


| ! | | 
x6th December, 1922 1,494,508 1,487,916 2,982,424. 966,552! 761,695 1,728,246, 64.67 | 51.19 | 57.95 
14th November, 1925 1,656,286,1,045,730 3)302,016)1,515,608 1,499,345 3,014,953) GL. SL Oleur WoL. >. 
17th November, 1928 1,723,552/1,721,214 3,444,766 1,617,752'1,006,748 3,224,500) 93.86 | 93.35 | 93-61 
12th October, 1929 1,773,014 1,769,936 3,542,950 | Sola WE oi es 
toth December, 1931 1,827,079 1,822,875 3,649,954 1,741,163 1,727,140 3,468,303, 95.30 | 94.75 | 95.07 
15th September, 1934 1,954,339'1,948,338 3,902,677, 1,862,749 1,845,829.3,708,578 95.31 | 94.74 | 95.03, 

| | , | 


* No election. 
THe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
(CoNTESTED ELECTORATES.) 


{ | | ~ 
16th December, 1922 | 1,396,020|1,378,254/2,774,274 been 726,68612,646,865 65.91 | 52.72 | 59.36 
14th November, 1925 | 1,635,842|1,632,897/3,268,739 1,499,006 1,488,194|2,987,200] 91.63 | 91.14 | 91.39 
17th November, 1928 1,450,202/1,463,951/2,914,153/I,362,675 1,366,137/2,728,812| 93.96 | 93.32 93.64 
12th October, 1929 1,557,525) 1,560,505 |3,118,030 1,479,100 1,478,447 |2,957,547| 94.96 | 94.74 | 94.85 
roth December, 1931 1,724,730 1,733,343] 3,458,073/1,643,604 1,042,870 3,286,474] 95.30 | 94.78 | 95.04 
15th September, 1934 1,930,415 %5934,021)3,8642439|1,8431949 1,833,774 SG077 25) 95-52 | 94.82 | 95.17 


) 


78.30 respectively in 1917. The next election in 1919 showed a considerable falling’ off, 
and in 1922 the decrease was stil] more marked, the respective percentages for that 
year being 57.95 and 59-36, or very little more than those for 1901. Compulsory 
voting was introduced prior to the election in 1925, and an exceedingly heavy. vote (over 
gt per cent.) was cast in that year. At each succeeding election increases in percentage 
have been recorded. 


4. Federal Referenda.—According to Section 128 of the Constitution, any 
proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition to being 
passed by an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to 
a referendum of the electors in each State, and must further be approved by 
a majority of the States and of the electors who voted before it can be presented 
for Royal Assent. Several referenda have been held from time to time, but 
in three cases only has any proposed law been assented to by the required 
majority of the electors. A statement dealing with the various referenda — up 
to and inclusive of the year 1919, and the voting thereon was given in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 87 to 89), but space will 
not permit of the incorporation of this information in the present volume. In the 
year 1926 a referendum was held in relation to proposed laws entitled respectively 
“Industry and Commerce” and “ Essential Services.” Tho result of the voting 
was: Industry and Commerce, votes in favour, 1,247,088; votes not in favour, 
1,619,655. Essential Services, votes in favour, 1,195,502; votes not in favour, 
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A referendum was taken in 1928 in respect of a proposed law entitled ‘‘ State 
Debts 1928” and a majority of votes was cast in each State in favour of the proposal, 
the voting for the Commonwealth being as follows: in favour, 2,237,391 ; not in favour, 
7739852. ‘ 

: On 6th March, 1937, proposals were submitted to the electors for the alteration 
of the Constitution in relation to “‘ Aviation” and “ Marketing ’’ with the following 
results :—~ 


Votes in Votes Not in . Infcrmal 
State. Favour. Favour. | Votes. 
AVIATION. _ 
New South Wales g. a Si 664,589 741,821 55:450 
Victoria tae ae re -> |. “z75p48a 362,112). | 36,085 
Queensland sis ve ee | 310,252 IQI,251 18,330 
South Australia re =e el 128,582 | TQL.83z, -| 21,031 
Western Australia ae Be 100,326 110,529 | 10,977 
Tasmania  —%.- ie oe re 45,016 | 71,518 7,882 
Total 23 ae a 1,924,946 1,669,062 150,355 
MaReETING. 

New South Wales Ee a Jul 456,802 896,457 108,601 
Victoria . ra ss eS aes 468,337 537,021 68.920 
Queensland ae ae ty ee 187,685 296,302 35,046 
South Australia as “e a 55,364 248,502 27,578 
Western Austraiia of #3 Ne 57,023 148,308 16,501 
Tasmania op ee as a 24,507 87,708 12,621 
Total sive ie -. | 1,259,808 | 2,214,388 270,107 


5. The Parliament of New South Wales.—(i) Constitution. The Parliament of New 
South Wales consists of two chambers, the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative 
_ Council. The Assembly consists of ninety members, elected in single seat electoral 
districts, who hold their seats during the existence of the Parliament to which they are 
elected. The duration of Parliament is limited to three years. Until recently the 
Council was a nominee chamber which might theoretically contain an unlimited number 
of members. An Act for the reformation of the Council by reducing and limiting the 
number of members was passed on the 16th December, 1932. This Act also provided 
for a referendum on the question which was taken on the 13th May, 1933, and resulted 
in favour of the proposed reforms, The reconstituted Council consists of 60 members 
ordinarily elected for a term of 12 years, with one-quarter of the members retiring every 
third year. The electorate comprises members of both chambers, who vote as a single 
electoral body at simultaneous sittings of both chambers. Ballots for the election of 
members of the first House were taken on the 2nd November, 1933, 16th November, 
1933, 30th November, 1933, and the 14th December, 1933. On each occasion fifteen 
members were elected to serve respectively twelve years, nine years, six years, and three 
years. Any person resident for at least three years in the Commonwealth and entitled 
to vote at the election of members of the Legislative Assembly is eligible for election 
as a member of the Council, if nominated by two electors, an elector being a member of 
either of the two houses for the time being. ; 

(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
New South Wales there have been thirty complete Parliaments, the first of which 
opened on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December, 1857, while 


the thirtieth was dissolved on the 12th April, 1935. The thirty-first Parliament opened 
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on the 12th June, 1935. The elections of 1920, 1922 and 1925 were contested on the 
principle of proportional representation, but a reversion to the system of single seats 
and preferential voting was made at the later appeals to the people. Particulars of 


‘voting at elections from 1922 to 1935 are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


| YPercentage of Llectors 


Electors Qualified to-Vote. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 

Year. Contested Electorates. 

| Males. | Females. | Total. | Males. | Females.| ‘Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
: ' zx —_- a == ls Fee aes tt 48 res S aa ee 
1922| 636,662 | 614,361 | 1,251,023 | 466,949 poe | 875,464) 73-34 | 66.49 | 69.08 
1925) 678,749 | 660,331 | 1,339,080 | 489,126 | 435,853 | 924,079] 72.06 | 66.00 } 69.07 
1927, 714.886 694,607 | 1,409.493 591,820 | 558,957 1,150,777, 83.79 | 81.25 | 82.54 
1930) 724,471 | 710,314 | 1,440,785 | 682,747 | 673,676 1,356,423) 95.09 | 94.79 | 94.94 
1932) 739,009 | 725,999 1,465,008 | 690,094 | 676,993 1.367,087, 96.42 | 96-37 | 96.39 
1935 759,220 | 759,493 | 1,528,713 | 654.383 | 640,369 1,294,752) 96.09 | 95.60 | 95.85 


} 
| 


The principle of one elector one vote was adopted in 1894, and that of compulsory 
enrolment in 1921. Compulsory voting was introduced at the 1930 election, and, as 
the above table shows, the percentage of electors who voted in contested electorates 
rose to over 96 in 1932. 

- The franchise was extended to women (Women’s Franchise Act) in 1902, and was 
exercised for the first time at a State election in 1904. 


6. The Parliament of Victoria.—(i) Constitution. Both of the Victorian legis- 
lative chambers are elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number 
of members of each House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and 
electors. The number of members in the Upper House is 34, and in the Lower House, 65. 
In the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, but one member for 
each of the seventeen provinces retires every third year. except in the case of a disso- 
lution, when one-half of the newly-elected members hold their seats for three years only. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which 
is limited to three years. An elector for the Legislative Assembly may vote once only, 
plurality of voting having been abolished in 1899 ; an elector, however, qualified in more 
than one district, may select the one for which he desires to record his vote. A preferential 
system of voting (see Year Book No. 6, page 1182) was adopted for the first time in 
Victoria at the clection held in November. 19tT. 

(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been thirty-one complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the thirty-first 
was dissolved on the rst February, 1935. ‘lhe thirty-second Parliament was opened on 
the 20th March, 1935. The election for the Legislative Assembly in 1927 was the first 
held since the institution of compulsory voting. At the Legislative Council elections 
held on the 9th June, 1934, only six of the seventeen seats were contested. Particulars 
of voting at elections during the years 1919 to 1935 are given in the subjoined table : 


VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 
LEGISLATIVE Co UNCIL, 


Percentage of 


| Electors Enrolled | Mo cies Blectors who 
Year. Electors Knrolled.| Se ease ) Sn ho a roted in 
| | Electorates. 
ee = 317,503 | 133058 | 40,393 | 30.35 
1922 pe is 353440 | 161,731 | 47,008 29.07 
1925 . . 399,510 172,875 56,033 "| 32.41 
1928 = fe 444,278 | 208,164 85,372 31.84 
193! s “a 479,349 | 239,975 93.244 38.86 
1934 =a a 469,395 160,980 47,375 29-43 
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VICTORIAN ELECTIONS—continued. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Z | Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 

| Contested Electorates. 
Year, 


Total. | Males. ‘ Females.; Total. 


Total. Males. | Females. 


} 
{ 
} 
} 
{ | 
| 
| 


Males. Females. | 
| 

= | otro = 
| 
} 


1921 | 414,818 | 456,638 | 871,456 | 167,812 158,415 |326,227 | 61.29 I 53.53 | 57-26 
1924 | 433,357 | 467,070 | 900,427 | 190,153 | 180,810 , 370,963 | 63.02 | 55.72 | 59.24 
1927 | 480,485 | 512,726 | 993,211 | 377-941 | 402,458 | 780,309 92.02 | 91.51 | 91.76 
1929 | 496,996 | 532,174, 1,029,170 | 308,532 | 330,836 639,308 94.11 ; 93-36 | 93.72 
£932, | 510,809 | 544,492 1,055,301 | 335.512 | 351,530 | 687,042 | 94-60 | 93482 1-94.20 
1935 | 532,619 | 566,632 1,099,251 | 415,081 | 438,389 | 853.470 | 95.00 93.82 94-39 
| I i ' 


The franchise was extended to women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908, while voting 
at elections was made compulsory for the Legislative Assembly in 1926 and for the 
Legislative Council in 1935. 


7. The Parliament of Queensland.—(i) Constitution. As pointed out previously 
the Legislative Council in Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal Assent to 
the Act being the 23rd March, 1922. The Legislative Assembly is composed of sixty-two 
members, and the State is divided into that number of electoral districts. | The Electoral! 
Districts Act of 1931, assented to on the 1st October, 1931, provided, that from and 
after the end of the twenty-fifth Parliament (dissolved on the 19th April, 1932) the 
number of members and electoral districts should be reduced from seventy-two to 
sixty-two. A system of optional preferential voting is in operation. (See Year Book 
No. 6, page 1183.) 

(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Queensland there have been twenty-six complete Parliaments, the last of which was 
dissolved on the gth April, 1935. Opinions differ regarding the opening date of the 
first Queensland Parliament. According to the Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly the House met for the first time on 22nd May, 1860, when the members were 
sworn and the Speaker elected. The Governor, however, was unable to be present on 
that date, but he duly attended on the 29th May, 1860, and delivered the Opening Address. 

At the elections held. in May, 1915, the principle of compulsory voting was 
introduced for the first time in Australia. Of the number of electors enrolled at the 
1935 elections, 92.71 per cent. went to the polls. Statistics regarding elections during 
the years 1920 to 1935 are given below :— 


QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS. 


: | Percentage of Electors 
Electors Wnrolled, | Electors who Voted. | who Voted in 
iar Contested Electorates. 


: A te 
1 | | 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total. Males, | Females.) Total. 


H _ _ > 


1920 | 238,750 | 266,931 | 445,681 | 187,575 168,651 | 356,226 | é 

1923 257,001 | 219.470 | 476,477 |194,287 174,980 | 369,267 | 80.7 | 83.96 | 82.23 
£926 | 253,571 | 224,526 | 478,007 209,139 I9T,916 | 401,055 | 89.77 | 90.13 89.94 
1929 | 270,327 | 239,072 | 509,999 | 228,601 | 209,647 438,248 | 89.69 | gt.45 | Q0.52 
1932 | 274,986 | 250,958 | 525,044 | 236.266 220,628 450,894 | 92.59 | ‘ 
1935 | 303,018 (272,270 575,288 | 245,331 | 225,427 470,758 | 92.55 | 92.89 Rl 
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The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women voted, 
the privilege being conferred under the Elections Acts Amendment Act 1905. 
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8. The Parliament of South Australia.—(i) Constitution. In this State there is 
a Legislative Council composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with torty- 
six members, both chambers being elective. The State is divided into five districts, which 
return four members each to the Legislative Council. For the House of Assembly, eight 
districts return three members each, and eleven districts two members each. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been twenty-seven complete Parliaments, the first of which 
was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. The twenty-eighth Parliament opened on the 6th 
July, 1933. The duration of the present Parliament has been extended from three 
to five years by the Constitution (Quinquennial Parliament) Act 1933. Particulars of 
voting at the last six elections are given below :— 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


| Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. { Electors who Voted. who Voted in 
| | Contested Electorates. 
= a a) at arr aia | 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females, 
| 


| 
Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
| 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


1918 } 71,510 | 23,461 94,971 / 42,987 | 11,800 | 54,787 


| 
1921r | 69,986 , 23,062 93,048 | 38,507 | 11,309 | 49,906 | 64.23 | 53-96 | 61.57 
1924 | 67,429 | 22,018 | 89,447 | 36,626 | 10,492 | 47,118 | 65.79 | 54.94 | 63.02 
1927 | 100,376 | 37,305 | 137,771 | 46,686 | 17,742 | 64,428 | 67.55 | 59.91 | 65.26 
1930} (a) | (a) | 133,274} (a) | (a) {109,040} (a) | (a) | 75.06 
1933 {2)il } tha(a) 2 > 295,752 | (aye> | (a) 25,309 (a) (a) 64.21 
| | 


i ae ee ee ps) SS 4. 26S 3°23 = 


HovusrE or ASSEMBLY. 


= ; : a 

H | S | 
1918 | 126,669 | 132,043 | | 71,501 | 62,742 | 1349243 56.45 | 47-52 | 51.89 
1921 }134,091 | 137,931 | | 91,451 | 77,6000 | 169,051 70.10-| 57.64) |} 03377 
1924 |141,944 | 147,899 | 289,843 | 87,712 | 73453 | 101,105 69.65 | 50.05 } 62.71 
| | 
| | 


1927 |152,9907 | 150,591 | 309,588 | 110,127 | 104,611 214,738 | 80.64 | 74.31 | 77-43 
oa : (a) Z | (a) 325,244 (a) | (a) 222,819 (a) (a) 71.36 
338,570 | (a) | (a) bees | (a) (a) | 59-45 


1933 (a) | (a) 


< (a) Not available. 

South Australia was the first of the States to grant women’s suffrage (under the 
Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being exercised for the first time at 
the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 1896. 


9. The Parliament of Western Australia.—(i) Constitution. ; In this State both 
Chambers are elective. For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of 
the ten Provinces returning three members, one of whom retires biennially. At each 
biennial election the member elected holds office for a term of six years, and automatically 
retires at the end of that period. The Legislative Assembly is composed of fifty members, 
one member being returned by each of the fifty electoral districts. Members of the 
Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 

(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Western Australia there have been fifteen complete Parliaments, the first of which was 
opened on the 30th December, 1890, while the sixteenth Parliament was elected on the 
15th February, 1936. The preferential system of voting in use in Western Australia 
is described in Year Book No. 6, page 1184. Particulars relating to more recent Assembly 
and Council elections are given in the tables following. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


| 
| Percentage of Electors 
p | Electors who Voted. | who Voted in 
se pie aoe idee “4 | Contested Electorates. 
Year. 


: , : 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. - 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
| 


1926 | 39,506 | 15,120 | 54,686 | 23,956 8,136 | 32,002 | 60.55 | 53.80 | 58.68 
19,076 73,898 | 24,877 | 8,151 33,028 51.99 | 40.75 


| 
1928 | 54,822 | | 50.59 
1930 | 54,051 18,927 | 73,578 | 20,198 | 6,252 | 26,450 | 51.58 | 48.50 | 50.81 
1932 | 57.454 19,889! 77,343 | 175145 | 5508 22,053 56.29 | 48.29 | 54.16 


1934 | 62,168 | 22,323) 84,491 | 31,590 | 10,189 41,779 | 53-39 47-23 | 51-75 


1936 | 63,407 | 21,987 | 85,304 | 18,479 | 6,394 24,873 | 45703 4c-03 | 45.02 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


tg21 | 89,523 | 75,165 , 164,688 54,747 | 44,211 | 98,958 69.16 | 65.22 | 67.34 
1924 | 101,717 | 88,152 | 189,869 55,591 | 43,800 99,391 66.00 | 59.00 62.32 
1927 113,072 | 97,877 | 210,949 | 76,307 | 66,199 |142,506 | 74.32 | 72-42 | 73-42 
1930 | 122,576 |107,500 | 230,076) 75,206 | 63,807 139,013 75-44 | 73-30 74-44 
1933 [124,776 | 112,419 | 237,195 | 96,210 | 89,802 | 186,012 | 90.23 | 91.00 | 90.60 
1936 | 130,065 | 117,400 | 247,465 | 71,734 | 64,575 (136,309 71-95 | 68.22 | 79-13 


Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 1899. The first woman 
member to be elected to an Australian Parliament was returned at the 1921 election in 
this State. Voting for the Legislative Assembly was made compulsory in December, 
1936, 

(iti) Secession Referendum. Under the provisions of the Secession Referendum 
Act, 1932, a referendum was taken on the 8th April, 1933, when the following questions 
were submitted to the electors :— 


(1) “ Are you in favour of the State of Western Australia withdrawing from 
the Federal Commonwealth established under the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act (Imperial) ” ? ; 

(2) “ Are you in favour of a Convention of Representatives of equal number 
from each of the Australian States being summoned for the purpose of 
proposing such alterations in the Constitution of the Commonwealth as 
may appear to such Convention to be necessary ”” ? 

The result of the voting was: Secession, votes in favour, 1 38,653 ; votes not in 
favour, 70,706. Convention, votes in favour, 88,275 ; votes not in favour, 119,031. 


10. The Parliament of Tasmania.—(i) Constitution. In Tasmania there are two 
legislative chambers—the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies 
being elective. The Council consists of eighteen members, elected for six years and 
returned from fifteen districts, Hobart returning three, Launceston two, and the remaining 
thirteen districts sending one member each. Three members retire annually, and 
the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. There are five House of Assembly districts, 
corresponding to the Commonwealth electoral divisions, each returning six members, 
who are elected under a system of proportional representation which first came into 
force at the 1909 elections (see Year Book No, 6, page 1185). The life of the Assembly 
was extended from three to five years by the Constitution Act 1936. 


In 1924 and again in 1925 the House of Assembly contested, with at least temporary 
success, the power of the Legislative Council to amend money bills. The matter was 
settled by The Constitution Act 1926, which provides that all money bills shall originate 
in the Assembly, that all money votes shall be recommended by the Governor, and that 
the Council may amend bills other than those for appropriating public moneys or fixing 
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a rate for income or land tax. The Council has no power to insert a provision for the 
appropriation of money or to impose or increase any burden on the people. 

(ii) Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been twenty-five complete 
Parliaments since the inauguration of responsible government. Particulars of the voting 
at the last six elections for the House of Assembly are given hereunder :— 
TASMANIAN ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 


- Percentage of Hlectors 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. | who Voted in 
Contested Electorates. 


Year. 


Males. | Females. Total. - Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 


| | 
| 


1922 | 54,958 | 55,591 | 110,549 | 38,457 | 31,295 | 69,752 | 69.90 | 56.30 | 63.09 
1925 | 50,667 | 58,234 | 114,901 | 41,322 | 35,959 | 77,281 | 72.92 | 61.81 | 67.25 
1928 | 55,058 | 56,898 | 111,956 | 46,769 | 44,910 | 91,679 | 84.94 | 78.94 | 81.90 
1931 | 59,024 | 59,706 | 118,730 | 56,674 | 56,105 | 112,779 | 96.02 | 93.97 | 94.99 
1934 | 63,841 | 63,840 | 127,081 | 60,623 59,999 120,622 | 94.96 | 93.98 | 94.47 

61,580 | 124,460 | 94.95 | 93.62 | 94.29 


1937 | 66,223 | 65,778 | 132,001 | 62,880 


| | | 
| | | 


The present members of the Legislative Council have been elected at various dates 
and the following particulars are given of the last contested election in each case :— 
Number of electors on the roll, 46,747 ; number of votes recorded, male 23,646, female 
7,510, total 31,156; percentage of persons who voted to the number on the roll, 66.64. 

The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1903 
~ and compulsory voting came into force on the passing of the Electoral Act in 1928. 


{ § 3. Administration and Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on the 9th May 
following by H.R.H.- the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia 
for that purpose by His Majesty the King, the Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, G.C.M.G., 


K.C., being Prime Minister. ' 
The following table gives the number and duration of Parliaments since 


Federation :— 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS. 


Number of Parliament. Date of Opening. Date of Dissolution, 

i ae »- | Oth-May, 1901- .. .. | 23rd November, 1903 
aot -s ore My | a March, 1904 .. | 5th November, 1906 
Miura, ae .. | 20th February, 1907 .. | 19th February, 1910 
Fourth... bss .. | 1st July, 1910 .. .. | 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth .. i .. | oth July, 1913 .. .. | 30th July, 1914 (a) 
Sixth” °. Ae .. | 8th October, 1914 .. | 23rd March, 1917 
Seventh ee .. | 14th June, 1917 .. | 318t October, 1919 
Highth .. ae .. 20th February, 1920 .. | 6th November, 1922 
Ninth .. &. .. | 28th February, 1923 .. | 3rd October, 1925 
Tenth .. ay .. | 13th January, 1926 , -. | oth October, 1928 
Eleventh avi .. | 9th February, 1929 .. | 16th September, 1929 
Twelfth a ae | 20th November, 1929 ~=.«.-~«XY|«» 27th November, 1931 
Thirteenth wa .. | 17th February, 1932 .. | 7th August, 1934 
Fourteenth ae | 23rd October, 1934 nb dil hhars af a 

| 


‘ i nor- ; 1, ‘2 cting on the advice of the Ministry, and under section 
CPE Hated Brees ne i ecatneion of both ‘ate Senate and the House of Representatives, this 


saa the sonar beets since Federation on which a dissolution of both Houses had occurred. 
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2. Governors-General and Ministries——The following statements show the names 
of the several Governors-General, and the Ministries which have directed the adminis- 
stration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :— 


Rt. 
Rt. 


Rt. 
Rt. 


Rt. 


Rt. 
Rt. 


Rt. 
Rt. 


(a) GOVERNORS-GENERAL. 


Hon. EaRL oF HOPERTOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW), K.T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
From 1st January, gor, to 9th January, 1903. 

Hon. HALLAM, BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From 17th July, 1902, to 9th January, 1903 
Acting). 

Hon, ot uae BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From 9th January, 1903, to 21st January, 1904. 

Hon. HENRY STAFFORD, BAkON NortucotTeE, G.C.M.G., G.C.1.E., C.B. From 21st January, 
1904, to 9th September, 1903. 

Hon. WILLIAM HumMBLE, EARI. oF DUDLEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., &c. From goth 
September, 1908, to 31st July, rg1r. 

Hon. THOMAS, BARON DENMAN, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0O. From 31st July, rg11, to 18th May, 19r4. 

Hon. SIR RONALD CRAUFURD MuNnO FERGUSON (afterwards VISCOUNT NOVAR OF RAITH), 
G.C.M.G. From 18th May, 1914, to 6th October, 1920. 

Hon. HENRY WILLIAM, BARON FORSTER OF LEPE, G.C.M.G. From 6th October, 1920, to 
8th October, 1925. 

Hon. JOHN LAWRENCE, BARON STONEHAVEN, G.C.M.G., D.S.O. From 8th October, 1925, 
to 2and January, 1931. 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HERBERT TENNYSON, BARON SoMERS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 


Rt. 


From 3rd October, 1930, to 22nd January, 1931 (Acting). 
Hon. $1R ISAAC ALFRED ISAACS, G.C.MLG. From 22nd January, 1931, to 22nd January, 1936. 


Brig.-Genera] the Rt. Hon. ALHXANDER GORE ARKWAIGHT, BARON GOWRIE, V.C., P.C., G.C.MLG., 


C.B., D.S.0O. From 23rd January, 1936. 


(6) MinistTRiEzs. 


) Barron Ministry, Ist January, 1901, to 24th September, 1903. 
(ii) Deakin Ministry, 24th September, 1903, to 27th April, 1904. 
(iii) Watson Ministry, 27th April to 17th August, 1904. 

) Rerp-McLzan Mrutsrry, 17th August, 1904, to 5th July, 1905. 

) Deakin Ministry, 5th July, 1905, to 13th November, 1908. 


(vi) Fisner Ministry, 13th November, 1908, to znd June, tgo9. 

(vil) Deaxrn Ministry, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1gro. 

(viii) Fisnzr Ministry, 29th April, 1910, to 24th June, 1913. ; 
(ix) Cook Miyisrry, 24th June, 1913, to 17th September, 1914. 
(x) Fisuer Minisrry, 17th September, 1914 to 27th October, 1915. 


) Hugues Ministry, 27th October, 1915, to 14th November, 1916. 

) Hugues Ministry, r4th November, 1916, to 17th February, 1917. 
(xiii) Huenes Ministry, 17th February, 1917, to roth January, 1918. 

) Hugues Mruisrry, roth January, 1918, to 9th February, 1923. 

) Brucr-Pace Muyisrry, 9th February, 1923, to 22nd October, 1929. 

) Scuntin Mrnistry, 22nd October, 1929, to 6th January, 1932. 


(c) Lyons GovERNMeENT, from 6th January, 1932. 


D&uPARTMENTS. MINISTERS (1937). 
Prime Minister and Vice-President of the Executive Council .. . The Rt. Hon. Josery Atoysius Lyons, 
C.H, 
Minister for Commerce ., ae % The Rt, Hon. EARLE CHRISTMAS GRAFTON 


PAGER, 


Minister for External Affairs and Minister-in-Charge of Terri- Senator the Rt. Hon. SIR GRORGE Foster 


tories PRARCE, K.C.Y.O. 
Attorney-General and Minister for Industry 3 -. The Rt. Hon. Roperr Gordon MENZIES 
K.0. : 
Minister for Defence .. On a ate ree 


Minister for Repatriation and Minister for Health .. 


Hon. SiR ARCHDALE PARKHILL 
K.C.M.G@. P 
e He Rt, Hon, WILLIAM Morris Hvengs, 


Minister for the Interior Tl ti 
t Vit.5 vw oo on he Hon, THOMAS PATERSON. 
Postmaster-General and Minister-in-Charge of Development, Senator the Hon, ALEXANDER JOHN 
and Scientific and Industrial Research McLacHLaNn, 
Minister for Trade and Customs .. Aa oe +. The Hon, THOMAS WALTER WHITE 
DEC. VaDe ‘ 
Treasurer als ans se oe “& .. The Hon. Ricnarp GARDINER CASEY, 
D.S.0., M.C. 


Ministers without Portfolios S 


‘Senator the Hon. THOMAS CORNELIUS 
| BRENNAN, K.O, 
Oe - > aap Hon. HaroLp VicToR CAMPBELL 
tee THORBY. 
GS Hon. JAMES AITCHISON JOHNSTON 
HUNTER, 


a 


ee 


es 7 
MS 
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3. State Ministrics—The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in 


August, 1937, are shown in the following statement. 
was sworn in is stated in parentheses :— 


The date on which each Ministry 


STATE MINISTRIES, 1937. 
NEW SOUTH WALES (16th May, 1932). 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer— 
Hon. B.S. B. Stevens. 


Deputy Premier and Minister for Transport— 
Lirvt.-Con. THe Hon. M. F. BRUXNER, | 
D.S.0. 


Attorney-General and Vice-President of the 
Executive Council— 
Hon. H. E. Manninea, K.C., M.L.C. 


Minister for Local Government and Secretary 
for Public Works— 
Hon. E. S. Spooner. 


Secretary for Lands— 
Hon. E. A. BuTrENsHAW. 


Colonial Secretary— 
Cart. Tue Hon. F. A. CHAFFEY. 


Minister for Education— 
Hon. D. H. DrumMMonp. 


| Secretary for 


Minister for Labour and Industry— 
Hon. J. M. DuNNINGHAM. 
Minister for Agriculture— 
Hon. H. Main. 


Assistant Minister in the Legislative 
Counceil— 
Hon. J. Ryan, M.L.C. 


Mines and Minister for 
Forests— 


Hon. R. 8S. VINcENT. 


| Minister of Justice— 


Hon. L. O. Martin. 
Minister for Health— 
Hon. H, P. Firzsrmons. 
Minister for Social Services— 
Hon. H. M. Hawxtys, M.L.C. 
Ministers without Portfolio— 
Masor tHe Hon. J. B. SHanp, V.D 
Hon. C. A. SrNcLam. 


VICTORIA (2nd April, 1935). 


Premier and Treasurer— 
Hon. A. A. Dunstan. 

Minister of Water Supply, and Minister-in- | 

Charge of Electrical Undertakings— | 
Hon. F. E. Ovp. 

Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Mines, 
and a Vice-President of the Bourd of Land | 
and Works— e 

Hon. LE. J. Hoaan. 

President of the Board of Land and Works, | 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 
and Minister of Forests— ; 

Hon. A. E. Linn. | 

Minister of Transport, Attorney-General, | 
Solicitor-General, and a Vice-President of 
the Board of Land and Works— 

Hon. A. L. Bussav. 


Chief Secretary— 
‘Hon. H. 8. Bamey. 


Minister of Labour— 
Hon. E. J. MACKRELL. 


Minister of Public Instruction and Minister 
of Public Health— 
Hon. Sm Joun 
Al oO 


Commissioner of Public Works, Minister-in- 
Charge of Immigration, and a Vice- 
President of the Board of Land and Works— 

Hon. G. L. Gounrs, M.L.C. 


Ministers without Portfolios— 
Hon. G. J. Tooxert, M.L.C. 
Hon. H. Pyrs, M.L.C. 

Hon. H. J. T. Hyvanp. 


Hares, K.B.E., 


QUEENSLAND (17th June, 1932). (Labour.) 


Premier, Chief Secretary and Treasurer— 
Hon. W. Foraan SMITH. 


i} 
Secretary for Public Lands— { 


Hon. P. PEASE. 
Secretary for Labour and Industry— 


Hon. M. P. Hynes. 
Attorney-General— 
Hon. J. MULLAN. 


Secretary for Public Works— 
Hon. H. A. Broce. 


| Secretary for Public Instruction— 


Hon. F. A. Coopmr. 

Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
Hon. F. W. Butcock. 

Secretary for Health and Home A ffairs— 
Hon. E. M. Hanon. 


/ Minister for Transport— 


Hon. J. Dasn. 


| Secretary for Mines— 


Hon. T. A. Fouey. 


SIA ES PSE TEA Se ec ee ane ee 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA (18th April, 1933). 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of | Commissioner of Crown Lands, Minister of 


Immigration— | Repatriation, Minister of Irrigation, and 
Hon. R. L. Burver. | Minister of A fforestation— 
Chief Secretary, Minister of Mines, and How. M. McIntTosu. = 
Minister of Health— | Commissioner of Public Works, Minister of F 
Hon. Sir Guorce Rrronre, K.C.M.G., | Railways, and Minister of Marine— . 


M.L.C. | How. Sm Herpert SypNey Hopp, 7 


Attorney-General, Minister of Education, | K.B.E., M.C. 
and Minister of Industry and |-Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 
Employment— Local Government— 
Hon. 8. W. Jrerrrigs. Hon. A. P. Biesrne, M.L.C. 


_ WESTERN AUSTRALIA (15th February, 1936). (Labour.) 


Premier, Treasurer and Minister for | Minister for Agriculture, Education and 


Forests— | Polsce— 

Hon. J. C. Witcocx. | Hon. F. J. 8. Wise. 
| Minister for Employment and Labour— 

Minister for Lands and Immigration— Hon. A. R. @. Hawke. : 
Hon. M. F. Troy. | Chief Secretary— ) 

Minister for Mines and Health— | Hon. W. H. Krrson, M.L.C. 

Eon aera. Minister for Justice and Railways— 
: Hon. F. C. L. Sanre. 
‘ Uinister for Works and Water Supplies— | Honorary Minister— ( 
Hon. H. Mirrineron. | Hon. E. H. Gray, M.L.C. } 
' 


TASMANIA (22nd June, 1934). (Labour. ) 


Premier (Without Portfolio) — | Minister for Lands, Works and Mines— 
ORG eG Dot vim Hon. T. H. Davis, D.S.0., M.C., R.E. 
Treasurer— 
Hon. EK. Dwynr-Gray.  - Minister for Agriculture, Forestry and 
Attorney-General and Minister for | moat Ianagincony amano 
Education— Hon. R. Cos@rove. 
Hon. E. J. Oarrvin. . 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Transport | Honarory Avatatene— . 
and Health— | Hon. J. EF. Gana, M.L.C. 
Hon. T. G. de L. D’ Arron. Hon. J. McDonatp, M.L.C. 
4. The Course of Legislation.—The © actual legislation by the Commonwealth 
Parliament up to the end of the 1936 session is indicated in alphabetical order in ‘ Vol. | 


XXXIV. of the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed during 
the year 1936, with Tables, Appendix and Indexes.” A “ Chronological Table of Acts 
passed from 1901 to 1936, showing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or 
lapse of time” is also given, and further “ A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for 
the same period, “ in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” is furnished. 
Reference should be made to these for complete information. In previous issues of the 


Cost OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. yi) 


Official Year Book an analytic table was included showing the nature of Commonwealth 
legislation in force at the end of the latest year available. A classification of legislation, 
according to its relation to the several provisions of the Constitution, up to the end of 
the year 1928 will be found in No. 22, pp. 76 to 84. 


§ 4, Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


- 


The following statement shows “the cost of parliamentary government in the 
Commonwealth and in each State, as well as the cost per head of population, for the 
year ended 30th June, 1936. In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the cost of 
the Governor-General’s or Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed out that a very 
large part of the expenditure (with the exception of the item “ Governor’s salary ’’) 
under the head of Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely 
outside the Governor’s personal interests, and carried out at the request of the 
Government. 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1935-36. 


Particulars. C’wlth.; N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| 8.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 
1. Governor-General or Governor— £ “2 £ £ os £ £ = 
Governor’s salary be 9,882'b 4,259] 5,000] 2,850} 5,000]/¢ 2,000) 2,625 31,616 
Other salaries is es 758] 3,231 686| 1,509 752 783 554 8,273 
Other expenses, including 
maintenance of house and 
grounds a .. |4 34,874) 3,043} 4,408} 4,456) 2,693) 2,830) 1,127 53,431 
Total 3 .. | 45,524] £0,533] 10,094] 8,815] 8,445] 5,613} 4,306 93,320 
. Executive Council— » / . 
Salaries of Officers sven 0G) 337 454 27) +s 345|  (e) 1,163 
Other expenses .. oo (d) 38 65 60 oe ne (e) 163 
Total  .- rs (d) 375 519 87 345] (@) 1,326 
. Ministry— ow e 
Salaries of Ministers ae 13,260] 16,924] 8,550] 10,306 6,200] 7,365} 4,575 67,480 
Travelling ees ae 1,969 a (f) i fis 3,384) 2,086 pas 
Other .. Ay, 993} 6,365) (f) nse? a an ag 7535 
Total ie a 16,222} 23,289} 8,550} 10,306] 6,200) 10,749 6,964 82,277 
. Parliament— 
A. Upper House - 
President and ee of re g - ree 
Committees .. 1,476| 4,521} 1,002 + 580) 1,07% 225 , 9972 
Allowance to members .. | 29,549 oi 5,864 “ 6,083] 15,842} 5,784 63,122 
Railway passes .. Ae 5,700} I1,301|h 9,000 we 1,212] 4,516) 1.07% 32,860 
Postage for members $3 1,990 40 150 42 110} (I) 2,332 
B, Lower Monte ae ‘ 
an airman 0 a - 
cael res eG 1,605} 2,056] 1,848} 1,634) 1,205) 1,586 Oe 10,196 
Allowance to members .. | 61,685| 52,392] 25,009] 26,703| 14,400) 26,762) 8,878 210,519 
Railway passes .. .. | 12,000] 18,012) (2) 13,015] 2,788] 9,505) 1,786) 57,106 
Postage for members is 3,880] 2,699 800] 2,524 306 300), (f) 10,499 
Carried forward, Parliament | 117,945] 88,0r1| 44,363] 43,866 26,716) 60,299) 18,006 399,206 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT—continued. 


! 1 i H 
Particulars. C’wlth. | N ee Vic. | Q’land.! S.A. W.A. | Tas. Total. 
wee pee a 
' | me | 
4. Parliament—continued. = £ £ | eg) aes ) £ | = £ 
Brought forward 117,945 88,011! 44,363) 43,866) 26,716) 60,299, 38,006} 399,206 
C. Both Houses : | | | } j 
Stauding Committee on Pub- | } | i H 
, lic Works— | | | | 
Remuneration of mem- | H | | 
bers e ti ee a: | 1,595 | ad 2,232 
Salaries of staff and | j | 
contingencies ae a 592) ee. | es 1,087 | 45 1,724 
Printing— | ; 
Hansard ++ | 9,948} 4,741) 5.034; 2,417) 2,557] 1,922 : 26,619 
Other ss X e+ | 13,227] 9,487) 3,948! x,14x| 6,256 373) 4,556} 39,388 
Parliamentary reporting \ } { j \ 
stafi— | | | | 
Salaries 10,320; 7,470; 5,596, 2,405) 5,972) 4,457] 36,220 
Contingencies ees 165 26) Aan 257 95 . ‘786 
Library— | 
Salaries Ay ale 5,294| 2,622} 2,102) 1,004 780) 45 = 11,847 
Contingencies .. we 2,119 giI| 425 708 290 215, 86: 4,754 
Salaries of other officers and i { 
staff .. A oe 25,841; 22,107) 13,034 6,560; 6,222) 6,394 3,348} 83,508 
Other .. ac ++ | 11,594| 162 | 242 240 ae 12,244 
D. Miscellaneous —_ | 
Fuel, light, heat, power, ] 
water ve me Bade 743} 1,286 754) 1,063 168) 
Posts, telegraphs, telephones | 1,228 3,188 f sor 689) 290) { 
Furniture, stores, and sta- | 1 $ a372 4 : | 1+ B93} 96,096 
p tionery “ ++ | 3,089) 1,166) J \ 407; 1,379) 100) | 
Other .. a0 9 62,197; 1,949) 104! 5,739} 2,0721k 2,326} 
e | | es 
Total .. «+ | 266,270 143,314! 77,095) 65,772) 57,176) 77,426, 27,571} 714,624 
— j | l. 
5. Hlectoral— | | ; 
Salaries . s* | 73,393] 2,400) 1,178) 2:757/ 2,634] 2,667 (e) ,66 
Cost of elections, contingen- | | ( 84,669 
cies, ete. .: ++ | 24,6ro] 3,182) 6,784) 7 796} 1,574 14,602]. 1,52 60,068 
th S hebeines . => / 
Total "ks ++ | 98,003] 5,282) 7,902) 10,553! 4,208) 17,269) ,520| 144,737 
| | \ 
| a ez 
6. Royal Commissions, Select Com- | | | 
mittees, etc., including fees and | | | 
other expenses of Commis- | . 
sioners, fees of counsel, costs } 
incurred by Ministers, cost of | | | 
overtime worked by Depart- } | | 
ments preparing information, | | ) | 
bonuses, etc. —., "+ | 17,835) 7,110, 4,288) 2,874 2,365| 1,682). 36,153 
a fete be s me: 
| | \ { | H 
Total. ++ |. 17,835] 7,210] 4,288] 2,874 2,365) 168%) 36,153 
} 
—| ——~|——_| | ——|—_—_] 
aes | | } | 
GRAND ToTAL, oe | 443,844) da x84) es ai~ 113,083 40,358] 1,072,437 
} | 
= ae Ss eo oa oe 
: } | 
Cost per head of population .. | 18. 4c, 28. Sal | 18. ad | 28. od. | 2s. 8d. | Ss. td, | 38. 6d.j as. 2d. 


(@) Ineluding rent of buildings at Melbourne, £5,277; interest 


non-recurring works, £17,274. 
Lieut.-Governor. (d@) Tneluded 
Seeretary’s Department, 
Parliament House, Canberra, 
(h) Both Wouses. 
and sinking fund, Parliament Hons 


(f) Not available separately, 
£42,245 ¢ 


(0) Governor, £2,796 : 


under  Governoi-General, 


e, £913, 


‘ (9) Includes interas 
and maintenance of members’ rooms in ca 


(*) Tnelnded with Upper Honse, (i) Net total, 


(e) Duties 


and sinking fund on loans, £4,379; and 
Lieut.-Governor, £1,463. (c) Salary of 
performed by Chief 
t and sinking fund, 
pitai cities, £8,202. 
(k) Tneludes interest 


Figures showing total cost and cost 


per head during each of the last five years are 
given in the next table. 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


, | | 
Year. C’wlth. N.S.W. | Wigs | Q'land. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. Total. 
=e S a = — ss Pa he és 4 liv xa b>. ee = = pO > a Es = 
TOTAL. 
| j are a < 
aN eS | £ £ eed £ £ £ £ 
1-32 -- | 480,857 | 219,327 | 117,050 | 134,541 78,520 91,331 3,239 | 1,154,865 
1932-33 + | 366,802 | 232,448 | 90,017 | 95,102 | . 83,359 | 94,273 320542 | 992,543 
1933-34 +» | 389,937 | 188,728 | 98,721 | 92,763 | 74,420 | 94,249 | 37,909 | 976,727 
1934-35 ++ | 535,62 | 223,513 | 120,742 | 126,741 81,471 92,884 40,277 | 1,226,790 
1935-36 .- | 443,844 | 189,903 | 105,448 98,407 78,394 | 113,083 40,358 | 1,072,437 
Per Heap or POPULATION. 
| ane ae 8 paar Weds Webods Yess @. giao taua a: 
1931-32 -8 rz. 6 18 Ex"s oie S 2) 0 rare) 21 4 Zi Gs 
1932-33 tn | 5 oe ¢ I 10 Bo. 2) 0 210 | 7 ae § 2T Oe 33 
1933-34 oo I 2 a a, x oeat > Gi & Cm Raa hee 7 A ert ec Peat a 4 oh ers 
1934-35 aS LEZ a eS De Sch one) Sho ines Gow = Aan hg Cheeaa meena 
1935-30 “| Eom) we The Tae ewe? Ohh 2 8 | Se Te eg UO ease 
i | i { ) 


§ 5. Government Employess. 

The proportion of Government employees in Australia is high con.pared with most 
countries, inasmuch as Australian Governments undertake many services such as railways, 
tramways, the provision of water, clectric light, etc., which in other countries are left to 
private enterprise. At the 30th June, 1936, the number of persons so employed amounted 
to 330,033. Included in this total are temporary, exempt, part-time and relief workers 
az well as employees of statutory bodies administering works and services on behalf of 
the Governments. The staffs ot the Commonwealth and the State Banks have also been 
included. Details of employment by the various Governments are as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AT 30th JUNE, 1936. . 


| | +3; 
Employed by— | Transport. | Pecstal. | Morale | Teachers, Other. | Total. 
| | 
t 
a i ie | 
Commonwealth eel 1,514 '(@)44,443 (b) -. | 20,368 | 66,325 
New South Wales .. 50,502 ..  (c)16,708 | 12,315 | 25,265 | 104,790 
Victoria .. Se 27,503 S 7.091 | 8,533 | 20,866 | 64,053 
Queensland. . sre 18.520 ay LD §,600 0) Sa}3 TO 110,880.) cae Soe 
South Australia ae 8,778 = 3,083 3,218 | 8,205 | 23,284 
Western Australia .. 9,167 os 6,957 2,340 7,030 ' 26,095 
Tasmania .. ms 1,998 are 3,193 | 1,307 / 2,030 | 8,504 
pees | é z | ol SY | 
- | | } 
Australia .. | 118,018 | 44,443 41,298 | 32,023 | 0257 | 330,033 
| | ® | 
=s ee a Se Se Loe as Bo 
(a) Tncluding 14,908 non-official post office employees and mail contractors. (b) Not available 


separately. (c) Including 719 temporary and 3, 
otf the pay sheet on 30th June, 1936. ' 


Particulars are not available in all cases regarding the sexes of part-time workers, 
but with their exclusion and that of relief workers, the remainder—consisting of 
permanent, temporary and exempt employees—was composed of 239,384 males and 45,144 
females, or about one female to every five males. 


§ 6. Consular Representatives of Foreign Countries in Australia. 
The following tabular statement shows the number of consular representatives of 
foreign countries in each State for the year 1937 :— 
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CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA, 1937. 


Number of Consular Representatives in— 


| 

| . 
Country. | | 

[w.s.w.| vic. |Q'land.| s.a..| w.a. | Tas. | Zeta 

| | 

| } 


‘ | = 


a ee ee EF 4) 


Argentine Republic wis Sa 

Austria bac a “i 

Belgium 

Brazil .. 

Chile 

Chinalerne 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Czechoslovakia .. 

Denmark se 

Dominican Republic 

EKeuador 

Kstonia 

Finland a 

France. . a = Seat 

Germany ae oe 

Greece 

Honduras 

Japan .. ae te ae | 

Latvia ae ff: == | i. <i | 

Liberia i te i eit, OR Eee oe 
| 


2 
We ht be ane or I I 
ez 
I 


NH: 
Lal 


we OH te 
io] 
_ 


HWWNNNWHHNHN NAH NH NW HH 
Lal 


Mexico be is ail 

Netherlands at i Be 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru? *.: 

Poland e 

Portugal came 

Rumania ay, ag ca ae 
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(a) In addition, Northern Territory has a Consul for the Netherlands. 


Countries having Consuls-General in Sydney are Belgium, Chile, China, Costa 
Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Honduras, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Poland, Siam, Spain, Sweden and 


United States. Those having Consuls-General in Melbourne are Argentine Republic and 
Peru. 


Particulars of the names and addresses of the various Consular representatives, as 
well as their rank and year of appointment, are contained in a publication issued by the 
Department of External Affairs, Canberra, entitled “ List of Consular Representatives 
of Foreign Countries in Australia and Territories under its Administration.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General.—A comprehensive description of the land tenure systems of the several 

States was given in Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235 to 333), while later alterations 

were referred to in subsequent issues. In this chapter a summary is given of the principal 

features of existing land legislation. In previous issues an account of the various tenures 

under which Crown lands may be taken up was given. (See Year Book No. 22, pp. 

133-195; also par. 2 hereunder for a conspectus of legislation at present in force.) 
Special sections are deyoted to closer settlement, the settlement of returned soldiers on 

the land and advances to settlers. Particulars as to the areas of land alienated in 

each State and similar matter are also included. 


_ 2. State Land Legislation—tThe legislation in force relating to Crown lands, Closer 
Settlement, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement and other matters dealt with in this chapter 
is summarized in the following conspectus :— 


‘STATE LAND LEGISLATION. 


: | 
New South Wales. | * Victoria. | Queensland, 


I 


Crown Lanps Acts. 


Crown Lands Act 1913-1935: | Land Acts 1928-1935: Land | Land Acts 1910-1936: Upper 

Western Lands Act 1901-1936: | (Crown Leases Adjustment) | Burnett and Callide Land 
Prickly Pear Act 1924-1934. Act 1936 Settlement Act 1923-1932: 
| Prickly Pear Land Acts 1923- 
| 1936: Sugar Workers’ Selec- 
tions Acts 1923-1936. 


CLosEeR SETTLEMENT Acts. 


Closer Settlement Acts 
1934. 


Closer Settlement Acts 1928- 1906- 


1934. 


\ 
Closer Settlement Act 1904-1935: 
Closer Settlement and Ke- 
turned Soldiers’ Settlement 
(Amendment) Act 1927-1935. | 


Minine Acts. 


) Mines Act 1928: Mines (Petro- | Mining Acts 1898-1930; Mining 

leum) Act 1935. | for Coal and Mineral Oil Act 

lies 1912: Petroleum Acts 1923- 

} | 1929: Miners’ Homestead 

| Leases Act rgr3-1930: Coal 
| 
| 
| 


Mining Act 1906-1935: Mining 
Leases (Validation) Act 1924. 


| Mining Act 1925-1930, 
= 


Sotpriprs’ SrrTLEMENT ACTS. 


Closer Settlement Acts 1928- | Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 


‘ 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement let ane epee 


Act 1916-1935. 


Apvanors TO SerrLers Aots. 


State Savings Bank Acts 1915- | State Advances Acts 1916-1934 : 


Government Savings Bank Act 
1906-1932 : Returned Soldiers’ 
Settlement Act 1916-1935: 
Rural Bank Agency Act 1934. 


1922: Primary Products Ad- 
vances Acts 1919-1922 : Closer 
Settlement Acts 1928-1934: 
Fruit and Vegetable Act 1928: 
Cultivation Advances Acts 
1931-1934: Farmers Advances 
Act 1935. 


Co-operative Agricultural Pro- 
duction and Advances to 
Farmers Acts 19141919 : Agri- 
cultural Bank Acts 1923-1934: 
Farmers’ Assistance (Debts 
Adjustment) Acts 1935-1936: 
Tncome (Unemployment Re- 
lief) Tax Acts 1930-1935. 
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STATE LAND LEGISLATION—continued. 


South Australia. | Western Australia. / Tasmania. 


By 


Crown Lanps Acts. 


Crown Lands Act 1929-1936: | Land Act 1933-1936. | Crown Lands Act 1935. 
Pastoral Act 1904-1935. I : 


| 


CLosER SETTLEMENT Acts. - 


= <- 

Crown Lands Act 1929--1936, Closer Settlement Act 1027. Closer Settlement Act 1929. 
Mintne Acts. 

Mining Act 1930-1931. ' Mining Act 1904-1933: Sluicing | Mining Act 1917-1929: Aid to 


| and Dredging for Gold Act 1899. Mining Act 1924. 
| 


Sotprers’ SerrtemMEnt Acts. 


i | 

Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement | Closer Settlement Act 1929. 
Act 1917-1935. ; Act 1918, | 

2 | 


AGRICULTURAL GRADUATES SETTLEMENT Acts. 


Agricultural Graduates Act 1922. 
fe 1 


ADVANCES TO SEerrieRs Acts. 


| 
(rrigation Act 1930-1933: Dis- | Agricultural Bank Act 1934. | State Advances Act 1935: Closer 
charged Soldiers’ Settlement | | Settlement Act ro29:  Un- 
Act 1917-1935: State Bank | | employed (Assistance to 
Act 1925-1935: Advances to | | Primary Producers) Relief 
Settlers Act 1930: Agri- | | Act 1930-1034: Farmers Debt 
cultural Graduates Act 1g22: Adjustment Act 1935 
Loans for Fencing and Water | 
Piping Act 1930-1935. ! 


3- Northern Territory Land Legislation.—In the Northern Territory of Australia 
the legislation relating to Crown lands is embodied in the Crown Lands Ordinance 1Q3I- 
1935: that relating to mining in the Northern Territory Mining Act 1903, the Mining 
Ordinance 1927-1936, the Gold Dredging Act 1809, the Tin Dredging Ordinance IQII— 
1920, the Mineral Oil and Coal Ordinance 1922-1923, and the Encouragement of Mining 
Ordinance 1913-1926: and that relating to advances to settlers in the Encouragement 
of Primary Production Ordinance 1931-1934. ¢ 


4. Federal Capital Territory Land Legislation.—In the Federal Capital Territory 
the Ordinances relating to Crown lands are the Leases Ordinance 1918-1936, the City 
Area Leases Ordinances 1936, the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932, and the 
Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 192 5-936, 
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5. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States there 
is a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible Cabinet Minister who is 
charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating to the alienation, occupation 
and management of Crown lands. The administrative functions of most of the Lands 
Departments are to some extent decentralized by the division of the States into what are 
usually termed Land Districts, in each of which there is a Lands Office, under the 
management of a Lands officer, who deals with applications for selections and other 
matters generally appertaining to the administration of the Acts within the particular 
district... In some of the States there is also a local Land Board or a Commissioner for 
each district or group of districts. In the Northern Territory the Land Board, under 
the control of the Minister for the Interior, is charged with the general administration 
of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands in the Northern Territory. In the Federal 
Capital Territory the administration of the Leases Ordinances is in the hands of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Crown lands are generally classified according to their situation, the suitability 
of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other conditions. 
The modes of tenure under the Acts, therefore, as well as the amount of purchase money 
or rent, and the conditions as to improvements and residence, vary considerably. The 
administration of special Acts relating to Crown lands is in some cases in the hands of a 
Board under the general supervision of the Minister. 

In each of the States and in the Northern Territory there is also a Mines Department 
which is empowered under the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and 
licences of Crown lands for mining and allied purposes. 


6. Classification of Tenures—The tabular statement which follows shows the 
several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each State. 
_in the Northern Territory, leases (excepting pastoral and “‘ miscellaneous ’’) are granted 
in perpetuity, pastoral and ‘ miscellaneous ” leases being restricted to periods of not 
more than 42 and 21 years respectively. The Lands Ordinance provides also for the 
grant in fee-simple of town lands, agricultural lands, garden lands and tropical lands, 
and for the issue of grazing, occupation and “ miscellaneous” licences. The mining 
leases and holdings are, generally speaking, similar to those of the States. In the Federal 
Capital Territory leases only are issued. 


STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES. 


New South Wales. H Victoria. Queensland. 


FREE GRANTS AND RESERVATIONS, 


7 7 . | 
Free Grants: Reservations. - Free Grants: Reservations. Free Grants: Reservations, 


UxconpDITIONAL PuRcHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


- Auction Sales: After-auction Auction Sales. 
Purchases : Special Purchases: - | . 
Improvement Purchases, 


CONDITIONAL PuRCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


Residential Conditional Pur- Residential Selection Purchase 


| 

| 
chases: Non-residential Con- | Leases: Non-residential Selec- | 
ditional Purchases : Additional |, tion Purchase Leases: Licences 
Jonditional Purchases: Con- of Auriferous worked-out Lands : |. 
versions of various Lease- | Conditional Purchase Leases of 
hold Tenures into Conditional | Swamp or Reclaimed Lands: | 
Purchases ; Purchases of Town Selection Purchase Leases of | 
Leases, Suburban Holdings, Mallee Lands: Murray River 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Settlements : Special Settlement | 
Holdings, Residential Leases, Areas: Conversions into Selec- | 
Week-end Leases. tion Purchase Leases. 
2218.—8 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—coniinued. 


| 
New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. 


» 4 
Leases AND LicENCES UNDER Lanp Acts. i 
d 
Conditional Leases : Conditional | Perpetual Leases: Auriferous Lands Perpetual Lease Selections : Per- ‘ 
Purchase Leases : Special Con- Licences: Leases of Swamp | petual Lease Prickly Pear 
ditional Purchase Leases: or Reclaimed Lands: Perpetual | Selections: Perpetual Lease 
Homestead Selections : Home- Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed _ Prickly Pear Development 
stead Farms: Settlement Lands: Grazing Licences: Per- | Selections: Pastoral Leases : 
Leases: Special Leases: An- | petual Leases (Mallee): Miscel- Preferential Pastoral Leases : 
nual Leases: Scrub Leases: | laneous Leases and Licences: | Stud Holdings: Prickly Pear 
Snow Leases : Inferior Lands Bee Farm Licences: Bee Range —- Leases: Occupation Licences : 
Leases: Crown Leases: Im- Area Licences: Eucalyptus Oil Special Leases : Grazing 
provement Leases and Leases Licences : Forest Leases : Selections : _ Development 
under Improvement Con- Forest Licences: Forest Town- | Grazing Selections: Prickly i 
ditions ; Occupation Licences : ships: Land (Residence Areas). Pear Development Grazing : 
Leases of Town Lands: Selections : Auction Perpetual ‘ 
Suburban Holdings: Week- Leases : Pastoral Development 
end Leases: Residential Leases : Forest Grazing Leases. 
Leases: Leases in Irrigation | 
Areas: Western Lands Leases : 
Forest Leases: Forest Per- 
mits: Prickly-pear Leases. 


CLosER SETTLEMENT. 


Sales by Auction and Tender: | Sales of Land: Conditional Pur- | Perpetual Lease Selections: 


After-auction Sales and chase Leases ; Conditional Pur- Settlement Farm Leases: 
Tenders: Settlement Pur- chase Leases in Mountainous | Perpetual Town, Suburban 
chases, - Areas. ' and Country Leases. 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Mrinine Aots. 


Holdings under Miners’ Rights : | Holdings under Miners’ Rights: | Holdings under Miners’ Rights : 
Gold Mining Leases ; Mineral Gold Mining Leases: Mineral | Permits to Prospect for Petro- 


Leases : Coal and Oil Mining Leases: Business Areas: Resi- | leum: Petroleum Leases: 
Leases: Business Licences : dence Areas, Licences to Prospect for 
Residence Areas. Coal and Mineral Oil: Gold 


Mining Leases : Minera} 
Leases: Coal Mining Leases ; 
Business Areas: Residence 
Areas: Miners’ Homestead 
Leases and Miners’ Homestead 
: Perpetual Leases. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


ee ee 


Soldiers’ Group Purchases: | (Same Tenures as under the Land | Perpetual Lease Selections: 

Returned Soldiers’ Special and Closer Settlement Acts.) Perpetual Town and Suburban 
Holding Leases: Returned | Leases. 
Soldiers’ Special Holding 
Purchases: also Purchases 
and Leases under Crown 
Lands Act of lands set apart 
for application by discharged 
soldiers exclusively. 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—continwed. 


South Australia. Western Australia, Tasmania, 


FREE GRANTS AND RESERVATIONS. 


g | : * 
Free Grants : Reservations. ~ | Free Grants: Reservations. Free Grants: Reservations. 
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UNoonpiTIonaL PurcHasrs or FREEHOLD. 


Auction Sales: By Private | Auction Sales, Auction Sales: After-auction 
Contract (Land passed at | Sales : Sales of Land in Mining 
Auction). Towns. 


CoNDITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


Agreements to Purchase : Special Conditional Purchases with Resi- | Selections for Purchase: Addi- 
Agreements to Purchase | dence: Conditional Purchases tional Selections for Purchase : 


(40 years’ term): Homestead without Residence: Conditional | Homestead Areas: Selections 

Blocks. Purchases by Direct Payment : in Mining Areas: Sales by 
Conditional Purchases of Land Auction: Sales by Private 
for Vineyards, etc.: Con- | Contract: After-auction Sales : 
ditional Purchases by Pastoral Special Settlement Areas. 
Lessees : Conditional Pur- 


chases of Grazing Lands: 
Homestead Farms: Working- 
men’s Blocks: Special Settle- 
ment Leases. 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Lanp Aots. 


Perpetual Leases: Special Per- | Pastoral Leases : Special Leases: | Grazing Leases : Pastoral Leases : 

petual Leases (Free Period): | Leases of Town and Suburban Leases of Land covered with 
Perpetual Leases of Homestead | Lands: Cropping Leases. | Button Grass, etc.: Leases of 
Blocks : Miscellaneous Leases : | | Mountainous Land: Miscel- 
Licences: Pastoral Leases: | | laneous Leases: Temporary 
Irrigation Blocks: Town | | Licences: Occupation Licen- 
Allotments in Irrigation Areas : ee Cen: Residences Licences: 
Forest Leases. . Business Licences: Forest 
Leases, Licences and Permits. 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 


Sales by Auction: Agreements Conditional Purchases: ‘Town | Leases with Right of Purchase: 
Purchase : Perpetual | and Suburban Areas. | Special Sales, 
Leases : Miscellaneous Leases, | / 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Minina AcTs. 


| 
Holdings under Miners’ Rights: Holdings under Miners’ Rights: | Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 
Search Licences: Occupation | Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Prospectors’ Licences: Gold 
Licences : Gold Leases: _ Jeases: Business Areas: Mining Leases : Mineral 
Mineral Leases: Business | Residence Areas: Miners’! Leases. 
Areas ; Residence Areas: Homestead Leases. 
Miscellaneous Leases (Salt 


and Gypsum). 


‘ 


SETTLEMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Perpetual Leases: Pastoral | Ordinary Tenure : Special Tenure. | Free Grants : Ordinary Tenure: 
Leases: Agreements to Pur- Special Tenure, 
chase; Miscellaneous Leases, | | 


AGRICULTURAL GRADUATES SETTLEMENT. 


| 
Agreements to Purchase. | AC | 
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§ 2. Free Grants and Reservations. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazette, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee-simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, not less than three in 
number, appointed by the Minister. 

(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown lands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. ; 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1935-36 the total area for 
which free grants were prepared was 1,386 acres, including grants of 1,247 acres of land 
resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902. During the same period 
828 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate dedications 
being 66. . 

On the 30th June, 1936, the total area reserved, including temporary reserves, was 
16,529,296 acres, of which 5.331.289 acres were for travelling stock, 3,420,506 acres 
pending classification and survey, 2,11 5,804 acres for forest reserves, 894,955 acres for 
water and camping, 1,250,532 acres for mining, and the remainder for temporary 
commons, railways, recreation reserves and parks, reserves for aborigines, and 
miscellaneous purposes. A large proportion of the total area reserved is occupied under 
annual, special, scrub or forestry leases or on occupation licences or permissive 
occupancy, and is included under the appropiate leasehold tenures described in the 
following sections. 


2. Victoria—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, convey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from sale, 
lease or licence any Crown lands required for public purposes, and may except any area of 
Crown lands from occupation for mining purposes under any miner’s right. 

(iti) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1935, 13 acres were granted 
without purchase, and reservations of both a permanent and temporary nature, comprising 
a net area of 68,609 acres, were made. At the end of 1935, the total area reserved was 
8,109,488 acres, consisting of roads, 1,794,218 acres; water reserves, 309,658 acres ; 
agricultural colleges, etc., 88,650 acres; permanent forests and timber reserves under 
Forests Acts, 4,048,698 acres and 732,222 acres respectively ; forests and timber reserves 
under Land Acts, 330,283 acres; reserves in the Mallee, 410,000 acres; and other 
reserves, 395,759 acres. 


3. Queensland.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Act, land to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking under that Act may be vested in fee-simple in 
the Irrigation Commission. 

(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. 
Reserved lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
the same for not more than 21 years with the approval of the Minister. 

Under the State Forests and National Parks Act, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown lands and declare them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 

(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1935 the area granted in fee- 
simple without payment was 794 acres, the area set apart as reserves 629,095 acres, and 
reserves cancelled 518,765 acres. The total area reserved including roads at the end 
of 1935 was 21,299,826 acres, made up as follows :—timber reserves, 3,335,931 acres ; 
State forests and national parks, 2,893,839 acres; for use of aborigines, 6,095,257 acres ; 
streets, surveyed roads and surveyed stock routes, 3,006,402 acres ; and general, 5,968,307 
acres. 


4. South Australia—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee-simple of such lands, with the exception of 
foreshores and land for quays, wharves or landing-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. 


| 
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(ii) Reservations." The Governor may reserve Crown lands for the use and benefit 
of aborigines, military defence, forest reserves, railway stations, park lands or any other 
purpose that he may think fit. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1935-36 free grants were issued 
for a total area of 24 acres. During the same year reserves comprising 7,861 acres 
were proclaimed. At the 30th June, 1936, the total area of surveyed roads, railways and 
other reserves was 16,477,323 acres, including 14,016,000 acres in the north-west of the 
State set apart as an aboriginal reserve in 1921. 


5. Western Australia—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dispose of, in such- 
manner as for the public interest may seem best, any lands vested in the Crown for public 
purposes, and may grant the fee-simple of any reserve to secure the use thereof for the 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 
public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased from year to year. 
Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority or trustees, with power 
to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased for 99 years. 
Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, a few small 
areas of land were granted in fee-simple, and approximately 1,005,000 acres were reserved 
for various purposes. At the 30th June, 1936, the total area reserved was 42,068,293 
acres, comprising State forests, 3,138,662 acres, timber reserves, 1,704,605 acres, and 

> other reserves, 37,165,026 acres. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Free Grants. No mention is made in the Crown Lands. Act 
_ respecting free grants of land, and it is expressly stated that no lands may be disposed 
“of as sites for religious purposes except by way of sale under the Act. Under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act of 1916, returned soldiers who applied prior to 31st 
March, 1922, were eligible to receive free grants of Crown land not exceeding £100 each 
in value, but these grants were conditional on the land being adequately improved. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor in Council may except from sale or lease, and 
reserve to His Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as he 
thinks fit any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or non- 
fulfilment of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to forfeiture. 
A school allotment, not exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 

(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 31st December, 1935, the area 
granted free was 759 acres, all of which was granted to soldiers under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act, while during the same year, free leases were issued to 1 local 
body for recreation purposes, and 45 acres were reserved. The total area reserved at 
the end of 1935 was 1,848,900 acres, exclusive of 18,100 acres of land occupied by 
Commonwealth and State Departments. 


7. Northern Territory of Australia.—(i) Reservations. The Governor-General may 
resume for public purposes any Crown lands not subject to any right of or contract for 
purchase, and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the whole or 
any portion of the land so resumed. 

(ii) Areas Reserved. The total area of reserves at the 3oth June, 1936, was 
70,206 square miles, comprising aboriginal native, 67,244 square miles; mission station, 
1,225 square miles; and other reserves, 1,737 square miles. 


§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Auction Purchases. Crown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not 
exceeding half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for 
country lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 ros., and 15s. per acre respectively. 
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At least 10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the 
balance within three months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance 
to be deferred for a period not exceeding 10 years, 4 per cent. interest being charged. 
Town blocks in irrigation areas may also be sold: by auction. 


(ii) After-auction Purchases. In certain cases, land offered at auction and not sold 
may be purchased at the upset price. A deposit in accordance with the terms and 
conditions under which the land was previously offered must be lodged, and if the 
application be approved by the Minister, the balance of purchase money is payable 
as required by the specified terms and conditions. 


(iii) Special Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee-simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the 
purchase-money. The minimum upset price per acre is the same as in the case of land 
sold by auction. Areas not exceeding 5 acres in extent may be sold to recognized 
religious bodies and public authorities at prices determined by the local land board. 


(iv) Improvement Purchases. The owner of improvements in land in authorized 
occupation by residence under any Mining or Western Lands Act of land within a gold- 
field or mineral field may purchase such land without competition at a price determined 
by the local Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 Ios. per 
acre for other lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres 
elsewhere, and no person may purchase more than one such area within 3 miles of a 
similar prior purchase by him. 


(v) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, the total area sold was 
3,830-acres, of which 483 acres were sold by auction and 126 acres as after-auction 
purchases, while 336 acres were sold as improvement purchases and 2,885 acres as special 
purchases including unnecessary alienated roads, 2,819 acres. The amount realized for 
the saleof the whole area was £50,241. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. Lands specially classed for sale by auction may be sold 
by auction in fee-simple, not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year, at an upset price 
not less than £1 per acre. The purchaser must pay the survey fee at the time of the sale, 
together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price ; the residue is payable in equal 
half-yearly instalments with interest. Any unsold land in a city, town or borough, 
areas specially classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 50 acres in area, 
and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than 3 acres in extent, 
may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also be sold 
by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, ete., thereon. 


(ii) Areas sold at Auction and by Special Sales, During the year 1935, a total of ~ 


1,176 acres was disposed of under this tenure, 702 acres being country lands, while 
474 acres of town and suburban lands were sold by auction. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. From 1917 to 1929 the law precluded land being 
made available for any class of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire the 
freehold title. Amending legislation giving power to make land available under freehold 
tenures was passed in 1929 but this provision was repealed by the Act of 1932. 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During the year 1935, 7 unconditional selections comprising 
1,678 acres were made freehold. 


4. South Australia—(i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
auction for cash :—(a) special blocks ; (6) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within 2 years; (c) town lands; and (d) suburban lands, which the 
‘Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent, of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
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extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. Town lands may be sold 


subject to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged within 6 years 
without the consent of the Commissioner, 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, the area of town lands 
and special blocks sold by auction was 71 acres. In addition, 18,566 acres were sold at 


fixed prices, and the purchases of 56,951 acres on credit were completed, making a total 
of 75,588 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town, suburban and village lands 
must be sold by auction after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazeite. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase money must be paid in cash, together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
must be fenced within 2 years, and no Crown grant may be issued until the land is fenced. 


(ii) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1636, the area of town and 
suburban allotments sold by auction was 637 acres in 415 allotments. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction for cash 
or on credit. No town land, the price of which is less than £1 5, may be sold on credit. 


(ii) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, after 
having been offered) at auction, have not been sold, may be sold at the upset prices by 
private contract. 


(iii) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any person being the holder of a residence 
licence or business licence who shall be in lawful occupation of any residence area or 
business area, and who shall be the owner of buildings 2nd pcrmanent improvements 


- upon such land of a value equal to or greater than the upset price of such area, shall be 


entitled to purchase such area at the upset price at any time prior to the day on which 
such area is to be offered for sale as advertised. The upset price for such area shall not 
be less than £10, exclusive of the value of improvements, cost of survey, and of grant 
deed. The area which may be so purchased may, with the consent of the Commissioner, 
exceed one-quarter of an acre, but shall not in any case exceed one-half of an acre. 


(iv) Areas Sold. During the year 1935 allotments comprising 2 acres were sold 
in mining towns, the amount realized being £109. 


§ 4. Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. General.—The various methods of obtaining Crown lands by conditional purchase 
in the several States are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 141-9). 


2. New South Wales.—At the 30th June, 1936, the total number of conditional 
purchases in existence was 57,475, covering an area of 18,815,531 acres. The following 
table gives particulars of conditional purchases, including non-residential conditional 
purchases and special area conditional purchases, for the year ended 30th June, 1936, 
together with the total area for which deeds had been issued :— 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


- ae A f vhich Deeds 
Applications Received. (a) | Applications Confirmed.(a) gg Seen Westen. 
Year ended a 2 ns at 
30th June— ai % oe is ae | 

During the To end of 

Number. Area, Number, | Area, Wear: Year. 

} 

Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres, 

1936 109 20,802 115 | 7,962 491,916 26,149,990 


‘(a) Exclusive of 460 conversions from other tenures comprising 102,444 acres. 
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3. Victoria.—Exclusive of selection in the Mallee country, the total area purchased 
conditionally in 1935 was 29,335 acres, comprising 29,099 acres with residence and 236 
acres without residence. The number of selectors was 183. The total area of Mallee 
country purchased conditionally in the same year was 7,823 acres, all with residence, 
the number of selectors being 25. 


In addition the final payments were made during the year on conditional purchases 
comprising 77,382 acres in country other than Mallee and 206,504 acres of Mallee lands. 


4. Queensland.—(i) General. From 1917 until the passing of The Lands Acts 
Amendment Act of 1929 the law prohibited land being made available for selection 
with the right to acquire the freehold title. The 1929 measure, however, amended the 
law in this respect but a further amendment which took effect on the Ist December, 
1932, precludes land being made available under any freehold tenure. 


(ii) Lands Acquired. During the year 1935 the only new selections acquired were 
agricultural farms to the number of 3 comprising an area of 902 acres. The following 
selections were made freehold during the year :—Agricultural farms 111,950 acres and 
prickly-pear selections 41,453 acres. 


5. South Australia.—The land allotted under agreements to purchase during the 
year 1935-36 was 49,831 acres, comprising Eyre’s Peninsula Railway lands 4,822 acres, 
Murray Railway lands 897 acres, Pinnaroo Railway lands 1,148 acres, Buckleboo Railway 
lands 477 acres, closer settlement lands 9,636 acres, soldiers’ acquired lands 14,680 acres, 
surplus lands 6,988 acres, soldiers’ ordinary lands 2,309 acres, and other Crown lands 
8,874 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—During the year ended the 30th June, 1936, the number 
of holdings conditionally alienated was 422, the total area involved being 278,585 acres, 
comprising conditional purchases by deferred payments with residence and without 
residence of 268,914 and 7 acres respectively, and free homestead farms 9,664 acres. 
Under the heading ‘“‘ Deferred payments (with residence)” are included conditional 
purchases of grazing lands. 


In addition, Crown grants were issued during the year for the following selections, 
the prescribed conditions having been complied with :—Free homestead farms 14,583 
acres and conditional purchases 354,300 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—During the year 1935, conditional purchases of 22.923 acres were 
completed. The total area sold conditionally was 18,776 acres, comprising selections 
for purchase 18,283 acres, auction sales 118 acres, and town and suburban allotments 
375 acres. The numbers of applications received and confirmed during the year were 
462 and 175 respectively. : 


§ 5. Leases and Licences under Land Acts. 


1. General.—Information regarding the methods of obtaining leases and licences 
of Crown lands in the several States and Territories is given in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 149-163). 


2. New South Wales.—On the 30th June, 1936, the area of leases and licences under 
the control of the Department of Lands, the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission, and the Western Lands Commission, comprised 110,968,464 acres of Crown 
lands, compared with 110,320,619 acres at the close of the previous year. 


Leases anv Licences unDER LAND Acts. Or 


The following table shows the areas which were granted under lease or licence during 


the year 1935-36, and those held under various descriptions of leases and licences at 
the end of that year :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP AND OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—NEW 
SOUTH WALES, 1935-36.(a) 


Partiutas fre eee 
Areas taken up under Crown Lands Act. Acres. Acres, 

Outgoing pastoral leases .. as ak Es et 4,083 
Occupation licences—ordinary p 00 <n es 983,451 
preferential .. ie de 370,408 

Conditional leases or i a Res 21,052 12,065,120 - 
Conditional purchase leases B ahs 33) ots 108,437 
Settlement leases a8 its om ia wo 2,828,044 
Improvement leases aie ae he a2 at 05400 241,912 
Annual leases .. ts i et Bacal 20,185 614,786 
Scrub leases a af = 3 re ee 125,852 
Snow leases Ss a Det aA ae 7,260 405,077 
Special leases... ak as 8 ee 128,671 895,001 
Inferior land leases a ie wa on 3 39,000 
Residential leases (on gold and mineral fields) se 207 eee, 2O8 
Church and school lands .. eg, Se An ae II 
Permissive occupancies .. A ay oe 177,821 1,223,944 
Prickly-pear leases Ha oi .s = 40,973 : 155,215 
Crown leases... ae Be os as 165,311 6,810,192 
Homestead farms 3 sl 6 ie 32,372 4,318,633 
Homestead selections and grants .. es in 3,213 1,602,997 
Suburban holdings eee a Se ae 1,043 51,114 
Week-end leases A av Ab ew: 16 198 
Leases of town lands eA a re ae Se 66 
Returned soldiers’ special holdings i oe 15,468 
Irrigation areas ms of 29,014 323,579 

Areas taken wp under Western Lands Act. 

Leases aA “s ie Ag leis 2,620,894 77544.7,548 
Permissive occupancies .. oh fe ve 105,431 270,107 
Total ot 7 os Ae is 3,305,863 110,968,464 


(a) Exclusive of mining leases and forest leases and occupation permits. ; 

3. Victoria.—During 1935 Crown lands taken up under leases and licences comprised 
213 acres of auriferous lands (licences), together with numerous grazing licences of a 
temporary nature. The area of Crown lands occupied under leases and licences in 1935 
was 5,759,219 acres (a decrease of 43,792 acres compared with the previous year), 
comprising grazing licences (exclusive of Mallee) 3,525,074 acres, Mallee lands 2,119,428 
acres, auriferous lands (licences) 27,148 acres, swamp lands -(leases) 2,053 acres, 
perpetual leases (other than Mallee) 4,977 acres. and perpetual leases (Mallee) under 
Land Act 1928, 80,539 acres. ; 

4. Queensland.—The total area taken up under lease or licence during the year 1935. 
including land in the Dawson Valley Irrigation Area, was 12,256,751 acres, made up as 
follows :—Pastoral leases 8,584,840 acres ; occupation licences 1,927,001 acres ; ‘grazing 
farms (all classes), 923,033 acres; grazing homesteads ( all classes), 358,846 acres ; 
perpetual lease selections 99,083 acres ; perpetual lease prickly-pear selections 19,875 
acres; agricultural farms 902 acres; perpetual lease prickly-pear development selections 
267,678 acres; auction perpetual leases—town 131 acres, suburban 18 acres, and country 
507 acres; special leases 25,179 acres ; leases of reserves 28,938 acres; and forest 


grazing leases 20,720 acres. 


ee ie - » ee ee a el 
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The gross area held at the end of the year 1935 under pastoral tenure was 381,883? 
square miles. 

The total areas occupied under lease or licence will be found in a table at the end of 
this chapter. “ 

5. South Australia—The total ‘area leased during 1935-36 under the different 
forms of lease tenure was 3,125,134 acres, made up as follows :—Perpetual leases— 
irrigation and reclaimed lands 968 acres, village settlement lands 14 acres, and other 
Crown lands 59,801 acres; pastoral leases 2,728,960 acres ; and miscellaneous leases— 
grazing and cultivation 335,391 acres. 

The total areas held under lease are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 

6. Western Australia.—The number of leases issued by the Lands Department 
during the year ended 3oth June, 1936, was 1,205 and the total area of leases issued 
4,672,261 acres, comprising pastoral leases 4,355,674 acres, special leases (including 
leases under Section 116 of Land Act 1933 for grazing purposes) 160,055 acres, leases 
of reserves 152,724 acres, and residential leases 808 acres. 

The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


7. Tasmania.—The area of pastoral leases issued during the year 1935 was 155,333 
acres. 

The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 

8. Northern Territory—The total area held under lease, licence and permit at 
the 30th June, 1936, was 211,838 square miles, comprising pastoral leases 184,045 
square miles, pastoral permits 1,429 square miles, grazing licences 25,846 square miles, 
agricultural leases 121 square miles, and miscellaneous leases, including water leases, 398 
square miles. 

9. Federal Capital Territory —The number of leases granted under the City Area 
Leases Ordinances 1936 to the 30th June, 1936 (excluding leases surrendered and 
determined), was 331, representing a capital value of £181,702. : 

Fourteen leases have been granted under the Church Lands and Special Purposes 
Ordinances for church and scholastic purposes. In addition a lease in perpetuity has been 
granted under the Church of England Land Ordinance for church purposes. 


§ 6. Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 


1. Getieral.—Information regarding the various forms of leases and licences under 
Mining Acts in the several States and the Northern Territory is given in preceding issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 170-7). 


2. New South Wales.—The following table gives particulars of operations on Crown 
lands for the year 1935-36 :— > 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1935-36. 


Areas Tak 

Purposes for which Issued or Occupied, up pees Caecsab ane, 

Year. End of Year. 
- Acres, Acres, 
Gold-mining  .. | ae vs an “i 5,897 12,483 
Mining for other minerals ve ar “3 2,415 165,833 
Authorities to prospect .. ae Se a5 4,983 64,010 
Other purposes .. ne 35 ais os 285 6,996 
Total a <3 as ss 13,580 | 249,322 


The area of land held under lease only at the 30th June, 1936, was 178,838 acres. 


a 


‘ 
: 
{ 
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3. Victoria.—During the year 1935, 771 leases, licences, etc. (including 459 for 
gold-mining) were issued covering an area of 71,368 acres, the rent, fees, etc., for which 
amounted to £5,570. The area occupied at the end of the year was 155,578 acres, 
comprising 130,386 acres for gold, 11,457 acres for oil, 10,397 acres for coal and 3,338 
acres for miscellaneous purposes. 


4- Queensland.—During the year 1935, the number of miners’ rights issued was 
7,012, and of business licences 7. The following table gives particulars regarding the 
areas of lands taken up under lease or licence and the total areas occupied for the year 
1935. In addition, an area estimated at 25,000 acres was at the end of 1935 held under 
miners’ rights and dredging claims. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS—QUEENSLAND, 1935. 


Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars. up during Occupied at 

| Year. End of Year. 
Acres, Acres. 
Gold-mining .. Be s e -» | 2,505 9,314 
Mining for other minerals Fs Ap: sie 470 24,530 
Miners’ homestead leases . . eS HS son 35424 343,432 
Petroleum-prospecting permits... ut Re II,000 80,840 
Total a xe an is 173399 458,127 


5. South Australia.—The ome fata ices particulars of operations for the 
year 1935-36 :— 
AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1935-36. 


| es Taken | BAe: — 
i 3, up durin ecupied a 
a | a F End of Year. 
= |- 
Acres. | Acres. 
Gold-mining leases » ts Be eee 200 2,728 
Mineral and miscellaneous sta “se ve | 4,701 53955 
Claims .. c ee ME = - 4,117 8, 
Search licences and permits se ve 46,720 | 67,840 
Occupation licences I | 49 
Total Pi is a 24 552799 133,238 


6. Western Australia The following table gives particulars of operations for the 
year 1935, the figures being exclusive of holdings under miners’ rights and mineral oil 
licences. Of the areas shown as taken up in 1935, the area under lease was 24,053 acres 
for gold-mining, 55 for mining for other minerals, 682 for miners’ homesteads, and 273. 
for miscellaneous—a total of 25,063 acres. The balance was taken up under licences. 


Areas Taken Total Areas 

i i S, | up during Occupied at 

de to Year, End of Year. 
Acres. Acres, 
Gold-mining ae Bic if ee Oe 109,054 | 91,178 
Mining for other minerals 7 at is 4,810 | 49,851 
Other purposes .. 0 Af ar re 1,522 37,786 
Total a we “a 3 115,386 178,815 
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7. Tasimania.—During the year 1935, the number of leases issued was 237, of which 
34 were for gold-mining, covering 668 acres ; and 114 for tin, covering 2,580 acres. The 
following table gives particulars for the year 1935 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—TASMANIA, 1935. 


Areas Taken Total Areas 
Particulars. | up during Occupied at 
| Year. | End of Year. 
| 
Acres. Acres. 
Gold-mining me Se an ae 3 1,636 3,190 
Mining for other minerals a 8 at 4,099 26,437 
Licences to search for coal or oil .. 36 = I,000 4,200 
Other purposes as sea ae ae 95 ZB, 


Total bv ye ~ ied 6,830 36,549 


8. Northern Territory.—At the 30th June, 1936, there existed 23 mineral leases 
comprising 396 acres, and 18 gold-mining leases, comprising 720 acres. There were also 
492 protected gold-mining lease applications for 16,452 acres, 129 protected mineral 
lease applications for 6,005 acres, 9 gold reef claims for 45 acres, 25 mineral reef claims 
for 255 acres, and 6 reward areas for 260 acres. In addition, 23 exclusive prospecting 
licences covering 73% square miles, and 2 mineral oil and coal licences covering 1,900 
square miles were issued. 


9. Summary.—The following table shows the areas under leases and licences for 
mining purposes and the total areas occupied for the years 1923, 1928 and 1933 to 1935 :— 


CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENCES FOR MINING PURPOSES. 


| 
Year. N.S.W. (a) | Victoria. Q’land.(b) | S. Aust.(d) | W. Aust.(c), Tas. (8) Total.(d) 


AREAS FOR WHICH LEASES AND LicrNncES ISSUED DURING YEAR. 


| | 
| 
| 


Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
1923 ‘. 28,492 9,207 | 67,754 | 610,377 | 37,567 | 47,535 | 800,932 
1928 ~—..._ |(f)944,119 8,302 |1,793,028e 196,521 | 47,975 | 23,910 |3,013,855 


1934 a6 I1,004 57,483 | 117,059 36,100 | 102,045 | 8,148 | 332,439 
1935 il 13,580 71,368 17,399 |(@)55,799 | 115,386 6,830 | 280,362 


| 
i 


1933 a cone! 33,960 | III,1I7 72,897 | 66,800 | 4,811 | 329,678 
| T 


Toran AREAS OccuPIED aT END OF YEAR. 


1923 5 299,688 47,301 | 444,586 653,899 | 127,829 77,627 1,650,990 


1928 Be, 310,497 39,904 |2,810,262 | 242,688 | 132,536 54,362 3,590,249 
1933 Fs 254,918 | 113,870 | 520,346 99,545 | 122,780 31,397 1,142,856 
1934 ++ | 246,033 | 127,732 | 593,657 | 91,680 | 168,384 | 36,647 (1,264,133 
1935 ++ | 249,322 | 155,578 | 458,127 |(@)133,238) 178,815 | 36,549 1,211,629 
| | | 
a) Year ended 30th June following. Q i i ? 
(¢) rates of holdings under HES, rights ad tines Gh lioeiee = (a) Uxelustve of Norte 
Territory. (e) Mainly Petroleum-prospecting permits, (f) Includes one area of 900,000 acres. 


§ 7, Closer Settlement. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the methods of acquisition and disposal of land 
for closer settlement in the several States are given in preceding Year Books (see No. 22 
pp. 163-9). 


wipe 
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2. New South Wales.—Since the inception of closer settlement in 1905, 1,845 , 
estates totalling 4,028.694 acres have been purchased by the Crown for purposes of 
closer settlement of civilians and returned soldiers. The total area set apart and the 
number of farms made available to 30th June, 1936, are as follows :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS (a).—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Areas. Values. 
To 30th June— me | | : a. 3 | 
¥ Acquired | Adjoining ; | Costof | Value of 
sae. “ Total. Acquired Adjoining Total. 
| Lands, jonows sa Ri ani donee Convaniliands! 
F ee | = a eee 
| i] i} 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | £ £ £ 
1936.. ++ | 4,028,694 | 207,638 4,236,332 14,508,595 jes 39;045 14,927,640 
| 


(a) Includes 7o long-term leases resumed for closer settlement, but excludes areas acquired for 
village sites, 3,665 acres. 


The following table gives particulars regarding the disposal of the farms by closer 
settlement purchase at the 30th June, 1936 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT ALLOTMENTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Farms Allotted to Date. Total Amount 
received in 
ws respect of 
At 30th June Closer 
| Number. | Area. Capital Value. Settlement 
| Farms. 
. | No. Acres. £ £ 
1936 A ae ane 9,210 | 4,246,213 | 14,258,470 9,827,042 
| 


3. Victoria.—The following statement shows the operations under the provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Acts to the 30th June, 1936 :— : 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—VICTORIA. 
(IncLupiIne IRRIGATED AREAS.) 


How Made Available for Settlement. 
mt ‘ee nie Ta. | ie 

| ae ae atid 2 Sag 38 
| se ai 0 ae: he savas 2a EEE 
5 £3 e¢ | #2 3 Zee] a “| °S| 828 228 | 885 
2 | <2 | 3 | 16 |Bsb\328| cd |o §| 22) See | GSS [82 
we} a t=] oO Wears Pas 2 
° a3 36 gs AAs aes Sys a 3! ga| gas ag an o 

bs 2a £ Ho |S8el\pos| FS | 808] 54| $40 aha | oF 
2| B2| 22 | 29 \esarkez| eee lade) ad | 82 | aig | 283 
Acres. £ Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. | Acres.) No. £ £ Acres. 
1936 |1,394,237| 9,882,270 1,186,555) 796 | 3,494 | 65,533 | 6,855 | 8,670 12,511,368 | 4,362,085 | 27,175 


(a) Includes all land sold other than under Conditional Purchase Lease, (b) Includes value of 
Crown Lands taken over. 

In the above table the area and cost of land acquired for closer settlement purposes 
include, in addition to 102,056 acres purchased for £1,001,608 and transferred 
subsequently to discharged soldiers, a total area of 461,286 acres costing £3,756,206 
which was purchased originally for the settlement of discharged soldiers. 


4. Queenstand.—Separate records relating to closer settlement are no longer kept 
by the Land Administration Board, and the operations under this heading are now 
included with ‘‘ Leases and Licences under Land Acts,” The total area acquired to 
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* 31st December, 1934, was 970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. At the same date the 
area allotted amounted to 915,690 acres distributed over 3,048 selections, consisting of 
2,155 agricultural farms, 257 unconditional selections, 544 perpetual lease selections, 
9 prickly-pear selections, 6 perpetual lease prickly-pear selections and 77 settlement 
farm leases. An area of 13,038 acres was sold by auction. : 


5. South Australia.—The following table shows the area of land acquired for the 


purposes of closer settlement, and the manner in which it had been dealt with to the 
. 30th June, 1936 :— 


Area of 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


| Total Area Leased as 
Lands Re- } Pa 
purchased | Agree- Homestead Blocks. F | Remainder 
To (exclusive of ments,with| Perpetual Mis- | Un- 
30th land after- | Covenants | | Ti 5 2 cellaneous| Sold. | Occupied 
June— | wards set to | Right of | Perpetual | : eases. | (including 
apart for | Purchase. | pohase. | the ) | Roads). 
other | é a, | 
| purposes). | ) 
Acres. Acres, | Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
Togo 761,005 471,548 | 280 1.266 34,062 13,864 . 229,548 / 10,437 


b i | 


The total area repurchased at 30th June, 1936, was 855,912 acres at a cost of 
£2,819,281. Included in these figures are 64,766 acres purchased for £282,762 and 
afterwards set apart for discharged soldiers, 3,214 acres reserved for forest and 
waterworks purposes, the purchase money being £16,185, and also 26,927 acres of swamp 
and other lands which were purchased for £111,851 in connexion with reclamation of 
swamp lands on the River Murray. Of the total area, 750,568 acres have been allotted 
to 2,736 persons, the average area to each being 274 acres. 


6. Western Australia—The total area acquired for closer settlement up to the 
30th June, 1936, was 905,713 acres, costing £1,180,443. Of this area, 23,535 acres have 
been set aside for roads, reserves, etc., leaving a balance of 882,1 78 acres available for 
selection. Particulars of operations under the Act for the year ending 30th June, 
1936, are as follows :—Area selected during the year 3,522 acres; number of farms, 
etc., allotted to date 1,469; total area oceupied to date 747,725 acres; balance available 
for selection 134,453 acres; and total reyenue £863,328. 


7. Tasmania.—Up to the 30th June, 1936, 37 areas had been opened up for closer 
settlement. The total purchase money paid by the Government was £367,599 and the 


total area acquired amounted to 103,363 acres, including 12,053 acres of Crown Lands. 
The humber of farms allotted was 331. 


~ 


8. Summary.—The following table gives particulars of operations under the Closer 
Settlement Acts at the 30th June, 1936 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
30th JUNE, 1936. 


| 
Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’lana, 8. Aust. | W. Aust. . Tas. | 
|  (@) 


Area acquired(a) acres €4,236,332 |er,394,237 970,778 | 


e 
761,005 995,713 | 103,363 | 8,371,428 


/ 


Purchase price (6) & 14,568,595 | 9,826,120 | 2,292,881 | 2 408,484. | 1,180,44 6 2 
,826,1 2, 2,408, 3 755 0,644,122 
Farms, etc., { No. |(e) 9,210 \(c) 8,670 | 3,048 2,736 ; 1.469 : Bit a Pitta 
allotted ACTS |04,246,213 |¢r,358,434 | 975,690 | 750,568 | 747,725 
{ 


€103,363 | 8,121,993 


(a) Includes Crown lands—New South Wales, 207,038 acres; Victoria, I13,57I acres; Tasmania 


12,053 acres. — (b) Private lands only. (ec) Includes 1,710,272 acres in New South Wales and 
102,056 acres in Victoria subsequently transferred to soldier settlement, and their subdivisions into 
PESTA oi (7) As at 31st December, 1934. (e) Area acquired. Area actually allotted not 
ay. a . 
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§ 8. Settlement of Returned Soldiers and Sailors. 


3. General—tInformation in regard to the methods adopted in each State for 
providing land for the settlement of returned soldiers and sailors, together with the 
conditions under which such land could be acquired, is given in earlier issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 13, pp. 1016-1023, and No. 18, pp. 187-189). Later 
modifications have been made with a view to simplifying procedure and liberalizing 
the conditions under which holdings may be acquired. 


Particulars respecting the position of soldier settlement in each State at the latest 
available date are given in the paragraphs immediately following. 


z¥ New South Wales.—At ‘the 30th June, 1936, the area set apart for soldiers 
was 0,755,264 acres, of which 1,710,272 acres comprised acquired land purchased 
at a cost of £8,113,956. The number of settlers to whom farms, etc., had been allotted 
up to the 30th June, 1936, was 9,652. Four thousand seven hundred and twelve soldiers 
have either transferred or abandoned their farms, leaving 4,940 in occupation of 7,579,240 
_ acres, of which 6,183,552 acres were Crown lands (including 3,837,177 acres in the 
Western Division taken up under the Western Lands Act), 1,303,568 acres acquired 
lands, and 92,120 acres within Irrigation Areas. These’ totals exclude 703 discharged 
soldiers who purchased privately-owned land with their own capital and were granted 
advances for the purchase of stock and plant or for effecting improvements. 


3. Victoria——At the 30th June, 1936, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 2,534,764 acres consisting of 1,763,240 acres of private land purchased 
at a cost of £13,361,241, 102,056 acres costing £1,001,608 taken over from Closer Settle- 
ment, and 669,468 acres of Crown lands valued at £548,983. Subsequently 461,286 
acres valued at £3,756,206 were transferred to Closer Settlement. Up to the 30th June, 
1936, the number of settlers to whom farms, etc., had been allotted was 11,712, and the 
number of farms, etc., allotted was 9,766 (including 809 farms originally purchased for 
closer settlement purposes) containing 2,434,564 acres. In addition, 1,035 share-farmers 
and holders of leasing agreements and private land had received assistance. The 
number of farms, etc., occupied at the 30th June, 1936, was 9,295 (including 053 
originally purchased for closer settlement) containing 2,320,418 acres. 


4. Queensland.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 577,033 acres, of which 41,101 acres comprised private land, purchased 
at a cost of £270,480. The number of farms occupied was 1,148, containing 440,992 
acres. Some of these selections were acquired under the ordinary provisions of the 
Land Act, and do not include areas specially set apart for soldiers. 


As special records are not now kept respecting the areas held by discharged soldier 
settlers later information cannot be given. 


5. South ‘Australia.—At the 30th June, 1936, the area of land acquired or set apart 
for soldier settlement was 1,336,612 acres, of which 1,202,053 acres comprised private 
land purchased at a cost of £3,863,572. These figures are exclusive of mortgages 
discharged, £494,770 on 360,403 acres representing 300 farms, etc., and 314 settlers. 
The number of soldiers to whom assistance had been granted under the Discharged 
Soldiers’ Settlement Acts up to the 30th June, 1936, was 4,185, and the area of farms, 
ete. (including mortgages discharged), on which assistance had been granted was 
2,746,744 acres. At the 30th June, 1936, farms, etc., occupied numbered 1,974 containing 
1,574,083 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—At the 30th June, 1936, the area of land acquired or set 
apart for soldier settlement was 14,287,643 acres, of which 345,110 acres comprised 
private land purchased at a cost of £605,076. Up to the 30th June, 1936, assistance 
-had been given to 5,213 returned soldiers, and the Agricultural Bank held 3,486 properties 
as security for advances. ‘The area held, including pastoral leases, was approximately 
25,830,000 acres, and advances approved amounted to £6,639,942. The number of farms, 
ete., occupied by returned soldiers at the 30th June, 1936, Was 2,241. 
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7. Tasmania.—At the 30th June, 1936, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 341,721 acres, of which 272,356 acres comprised private land purchased 
at a cost of £2,054,255. Up to the 30th June, 1936, the number of settlers to whom 
farms, etc., had been allotted was 2,380, and the number of farms, etc., allotted was 
2,189 containing 341,721 acres. The number of farms, etc., occupied at the 30th June, 
1936, was I,531 containing 311,431 acres. 

8. Summary.—The following table gives a summary of the area acquired, the 


purchase price thereof, the number of settlers assisted, and the number and area of farms 
occupied in all the States to the 30th June, 1936 :— 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS ACQUIRED, SETTLERS ASSISTED AND FARMS 
OCCUPIED—30th JUNE, 1936. 


* New | } 
a 7 p Queens- | Sth. Aus-| Western | el 
Particulars. tn Victoria. Leetidi(e)| Maciel atone Aare beni ‘Tasmania. Total. 


Area acquired or set apart— 


(i) Private land acquired 

acres |d1,710,272|b1,865,29€| 41,101/d1,202,653) 345,110 

(fi) Crown lands set apart | / ‘ 

acres | 8,044,992) 669.468) 536,532) 133,959! 13,942,533 69,365 
} i 


Total land acquired or 


set apart acres | 9,755,264|b2,534,754| 577,633/41,336,622| 14,287,643) 34%,721|28,833,637 
Price paid by Government : : | 
for private lands £ |48,113,956|14,362,849| 270,480!ld3,863,572 605,076} 2,054,255/29.270, 188 
Number of settlers to whom (b) | / 
farms, etc., had been } | / | 
allotted up to the | | 
30th June, 1936 ay 9,652 rx,712} (g) |e) 4,185 |(e) 5,213] 2,380) (@) 
Farms, etc., occupied ) No. 4,940|(b) 9,295 1,148\(f) 1,974| 2,241] 1,531 21,129 
at the 30th June, pacres | 7,579,240/b2,320,418 440,992|f1,574,683| (9) | “SEX,432 (9) 
1936 ce Ge ' | 
(a) Included with closer settlement. (0) Including 461,286 acres costing £3.756,206 subsequently 
transierred to closer settlement, or its subdivision into farms, ete. (c) At 30th June, 1929 ; later 
information not available. (d) Excludes mortgages discharged, £494,770 on 360,403 acres 
representing 300 farms, etc., and 314 settlers. (e) Number of soldiers to whom assistance had been 
granted under the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Acts. (f) Including mortgages discharged. 


(a) Not available.. 


9. Losses on Soldier Settlements.—(i) General. At the Premiers’ Conference in 
Melbourne in 1917, it was agreed that the States should undertake the work of settling 
on the land returned soldiers and munition and war workers, and that the Commonwealth 
should raise the necessary loans for the States for this purpose. 

The original arrangement provided that the Commonwealth should take the 
responsibility of finding up to £500 per settler as working capital for improvements, 
implements, seed, etc., an amount which was subsequently increased to £625, together 
with £375 per settler for resumptions and works incidental to land settlement approved 
by the Commonwealth. Loans were to be advanced to the settlers by the States at 
reasonable rates of interest not exceeding 34 per cent. in the first year, increasing by 
+ per cent. each subsequent year to the full rate of interest at which the money had been 
raised, plus working expenses, the difference between these rates and the cost of the 
money to the Government to be borne equally by the Commonwealth Government 
and the State Government. This provision respecting interest loss was not ultimately 
carried out as passed, the Commonwealth Government assuming responsibility for more 
than one-half of the interest loss, viz., a rebate of interest equal to 2} per cent. per 
annum during a period of five years from the date of payment to the State of each 
instalment of loan money. 

(ii) Report by Mr. Justice Pike. In addition to this expected loss of interest other 
losses have occurred in connexion with soldier settlement, and in 1927 Mr. Justice Pike, 
of the Land Valuation Court of New South Wales, was commissioned to report, not 
only on the losses, but on the principles on which financial responsibility should be divided. 
His report in 1929, to which reference should be made for fuller information, found that 
in all the negotiations concerning soldier settlement on the land the States insisted on 


— 
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undivided control, and that financial responsibility went along with control except so 
far as the Commonwealth definitely promised to give assistance. The undertaking 
of the Commonwealth to share equally with the States the cost of lower interest rates 
to soldier settlers was made the basis of a practical compromise, and the report 
recommended that the total loss should be shared equally between the two parties. 

The gross losses were assessed at £23,525,522 distributed amongst the States as 
follows :—New South Wales, £7,003,950 ; Victoria, £7,721,891 ; Queensland, £1,853,315 ; 
South Australia, £3,565,829 ; Western Australia, £2,059,368 ; and Tasmania, £1,321,169. 
Other concessions granted by the Commonwealth Government increased its proportion 
of the losses to £12,333,000. 


§ 9. Tenure of Land by Aliens. 


Information regarding the terms and conditions under which’land can be held by 
aliens is contained in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 190-1). 


§ 10. Advances to Settlers. 

1. General.—A detailed statement regarding the terms and conditions governing 
advances to settlers in the several States and the Northern Territory will be found in 
preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 179-186). 

In this section are summarized the loans and advances made by the various 
Government lending agencies in the States including the transactions in lands acquired 
under closer and soldier settlement schemes. The balances owing on former Crown 
lands sold on the conditional purchase, etc., system, however, are not included. 

The amounts outstanding do not represent the actual differences between the total 

advances and settlers’ repayments for considerable remissions of indebtedness have 
been made in all States as a result of reappraisements of land values and the writing 
down of debts. 


2. New South Wales.—The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., under State Authorities to 30th June, 1936 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Amount outstanding 


Advances Total at 30th June, 1936, 
made Advances |—— ae 
Advances. during | at3oth Number of 
1935-36. June, 1936. Loans £ 
Current. 
Department of Lands— 
Closer and Soldier Land Settlement Ee 14,508,595 7,984 |13,372,182 
Soldier Settlers .. ~ ots 1,158 |43,194,424 3,702 | 1,270,502 
Wire Netting se ad Fe 30,846 | 1,371,546 4,979 494,627 
Prickly pear mM = ae 4,026 | 100,255 310 20,034 
Rural Bank— aha 
Rural Bank Department .. .. | 1,559,342 |30,221,720 17,544 |14,062,067 
Government Agency Department— | 
Necessitious Farmers .. , | 51,383 | 5,695,937 | 3,138 | 1,006,915 


Unemployment Relief and Dany 938,187 


Promotion ai . 101,924 | 1,175,930 4,727 
Farmers’ Relief Agency .. ee 491,284 | 1,292,542 55742 661,151 
Shallow Boring a ax 18,252 | 715,643 1,228 | 239,520 
Civilian Settlers. on Irrigation | 

Areas f, is Be 26,305 (5) | 1,023 (0) 
Government Guarantee Agency .-. 1,610 re 6 3,286 


2,286,136 |58,342,598 | 50,380 |32,069,071 


(a) In addition, the sum of £1,885, 
settlements. (b) These figures have 
debts. 
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3. Victoria.—The following table gives particulars respecting advances, etc., under 
State Authorities to 30th June, 1936 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—VICTORIA. 


| 
| Amount eis at 
th ; ° 
Advances A Jota =i by 
made ea 
Advances. during “: eT | 
ha > f | 
1935-36. 1936. : mobo | rs 
| 
| 
£ £ 
Crédit Foncier— is : | | 
Civilians an 5 ene 81,025 | 10,360,664 | 4,708 | 4,323,059 
Discharged Soldiers .. ae 724 836,907 | 467 | 464,575 
Treasurer— | 
Cool Stores, Canneries, etc. os J« UOT %OE5,582 | (b)2r 327,207 
Closer Settlement Commission— 
Closer Settlement Settlers ae 301,472 \a20,719,416 5.411 |€11,335.236 
Soldier Settlers ore ms 481,052 |a426,988,638 | 53446 |@16,206,762 
Cultivators of Land .. as 78,008 | 1,378,718 1,304 410,846 
Wire Netting oe oA 20,796 508,853 (c) 282,079 
| 
963,077 | 61,417,778 | 17,357 | 33,349,824 
¢ 
(a) Represents Consolidated Debts of settlers (Section 30, Act 4091). (6) Companies and 
Co-operative Societies. (c) Not available, 


4. Queensland.—The following table gives particulars of advances to 30th June, 
1936. The figures are exclusive of transactions in land :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—QUEENSLAND. 


| , Amount outstanding 
at 30th June, 1936. 
Advances Total 
Act under which Advances were made, Ene ae prvene = 
1935-36. June, 1936. Nunberior 
Persons. | é 
Agricultural Bank A : : 
gricultural Ban cts a6 > 268,011 | 7,271,794 5,194 | 1,673,741 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act (a) 4,670 | 2,439,367 1,845 681,695 
Water Facilities ae Se cm 59,139 349 52,297 
Wire Netting, Marsupial Proof Fencing, 
ete. oe wer «s +e + 41,006 913,452 3,479 476,960 
Seed Wheat a 3 ae 5,181 | (b) 85,147 (0) 11,944 
Drought Relief a me 67,381 1,414 42,482 
Total Be fe sO 318,868 |16,836,280 | (d) 12,281 | 2,939,119 


(a) Includes advances to group settlements through the Lands Department, as well as adv: mees 
through the Agricultural Bank. (b) Includes accrued interest, (c) Not available. (d) Tivomplete. 


/ 
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5- South Australia—The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., under State Authorities to 30th June, 1936 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


i ‘ 
| | Amount outstanding 
Advances | , Lotal | at 30th June, 1936. | Arrears 
eee Tia Advances | | of Interest 
articulars. : during at 30th | at 30th 
1935-36. June, Number | June, 
:. | 1936. | of £ | 1936. 
| + Persons. | | 
| re 7 = eee = 
| 
£ s 
Department of Lands— | | | a 
aes Geni: gc. fe EO? | Foote: iaeeds | ne asanpaiae Sanne 
2 , oe Ky I 1 | 4 
Advances for sheds and tanks as | ie fake a LEaB, 20 ae 
Advances under Closer Settlement | ay 
| | } 
ence under Agricultural Gradu- eae Mee es Ne ge ae 
Mab atae nia Henig eee) oP? | BABS ieee gee 
ee eee ee | 8 | Oe | geass mae A taasies 
leation rnin ; a a 448,172 2,601,918 | 1,682 | 752,834. | 473733 
ram | 
Advances to civilians ae 3d 1,108 262,261 410 | I19,324 38,129 
Advances to soldier settlers = 2,211 | 1,085,46 4 75,859 | 208,88 
State Bank of South Australia (C. F : ey pd teeta oh Re 
et raten to settlers for improve: hig ‘ee eee | ae | Seok | oe 
ee edetamad | te) Bae ee 
Pe acs Waa | 8,479 | 1,336,376 | 7,013 | 473,425 | 63,528 
,oans 0- | 
ducers Act .. = = a 33543 303,899 310 240,992 11,538 
Total ora «+ |* 643,576 | 20,909,732 19,541 9,870,688 1,682,893 
te | 


(a) Previously shown under Advances in drought-affected areas. 


6. Western Australia.—The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., under State Authorities to 30th June, 1936 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Amount outstanding 
Advances | Total at 30th June, 1936. 
made Advances 
Particulars. during year} at 30th Fpl ae 
1935-30. | June, 1936. | Number of 
| Persons, | £ 
£ £ 
Development loans e 4 53,827 | 9,463,575 7,859 | 6,522,211 
Soldier settlement loans 8 fe 426 | 5,991,972 3,399 5,112,010 
Advances to rural industries ihe < 31,017 8 | 2,357 
Cropping advances .. ad ae 61,668 13,441,908 2,120 1,873,606 
Group Settlement advances .. a 9,518 | 2,302,264 1,684 1,283,484 | 
Repurchased Estates— ‘ : 
Under A.L.P. Act 1909... a ie | 575386), .. 121,229 
Soldier Settlement i his ie | 605,076 aie 183,694 
Wire and Wire Netting Advances bed 11,023 444,171 2,581 110,830 
Total oe + .. | 136,462 /32,555,369 17,043 15,249,430 


(a) Amount outstanding reduced as from 1st January, 1936; as a result of revaluation. 
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7. Tasmania.—The following table gives particulars respecting advances under 
State Authorities to 30th June, 1936. The figures are exclusive of the sums expended 
and the amounts outstanding in connexion with closer and soldier land settlement. 
The areas so purchased have been leased on 99 year terms having an option of purchase 
which the leaseholder may exercise at any time, 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—TASMANIA. 


Amount outstanding 


Advances | Total at 30th June, 1936. 
Advances. bene | sri th : | s 
1935-36. June, 1936. piney 5 £ 
£ c 
Agricultural Bank— , | 
State Advances Act and Rural | 
Credits — a Ae 33,790 | 583,662 | O15 327,251 
Orchardists’ Relief, 1926 .. ie 3 46,832 | IOO | 4,889 


Unemployed (Assistance to Primar 


Producers) Relief Act, 1930-1931 | 59347 | 99.177 955 69,564 
Bush Fire Relief Act, 1934 ea se 14,855 | 532 11,145 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act, 1929... | 134 | 10,086 420 9,003 
Crop Losses, 1934-35 ae ee a 353523 188 14,855 

Minister for Agriculture— 
Soldier Settlers .. a5 = 9,053 740,640 1,283 173,861 
Closer Settlers .. Re sau} 6,154. | 44,805 | 187 18,145 
Total ee a aa 54,478 | 1,575,580 4,580 628,713 


8. Northern Territory —During the financial year 1935-36 the amount of £1 was 
advanced, the total amount advanced to 30th June, 1936, being £22,775 (approximately). 
The balance outstanding from 49 settlers, at 30th June, 1936, including interest, was 
£9,480. 


9. Summary of Advatices.—The following table gives a summary for each State and 
the Northern Territory to the 30th June, 1936. With the exception of Queensland, 
where the figures are incomplete, and Tasmania, the particulars so far as they are 
available represent the total sums advanced to settlers including amounts spent by the 
various Governments in the purchase and improvement of estates disposed of by closer 
settlement, etc., while the amounts outstanding reveal the present indebtedness of settlers 
to the Governments, including arrears of principal and interest but excluding amounts 
written off debts and adjustments for land revaluations :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 


Amount outstanding 


Ad Total | 
aes made Advances . at 30th June, 1936. 
uring made to 30t! o 
1935-30. June, to sits | £ 
= = any Ie & oe a See its _ 
“2 £ 

ah South Wales .. at +. | 2,286,136 | 58,342,508 50,380 32,069,071 
ic oe Bite rep a ++ | 963,077 | 61,417,778! 17,357 | 33,349,824 
here an : aN x ae 318,868 | 10,836,280) 12,281 | 2,930,119 
ee rent a te Na 643,576 | 20,909,732 19,541 | 11,553,581 
bibs esate ustralia .. ie 56 136,462 | 32,555,360 17,643 | 15,249,430 
x Sis ue oe 54,478 | 1,575,580 4,580 628,713 
orthern Territory 0 at u 22.775 49 9,480 
Total die oa ee | 4,402,598 |185,660,112| 121,837 95,799,218 


ee 
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§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1. General_—The figures given in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out in summarized form the position in regard to the tenure of land 
in each State, in the Northern Territory, and in the Federal Capital Territory during 
the latest year for which information is available. Particulars for each year from 1925 
onward will be found in Commonwealth Production Bulletin, No. 30, page 9. The area 
unoccupied includes roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some cases, lands which 
are permanently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licences, and have 
been included therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences for pastoral purposes 
are frequently held on short tenures only, and could thus be made available for settlement 
practically whenever required. 


® 

2. New South Wales.—Of the total area of New South Wales, 23.3 per cent. had 
been alienated at the 30th June, 1936, 11.2 per cent. was in process of alienation, 57.1 
per cent. was held under leases and licences, and the remaining 8.4 per cent. was 
unoccupied or held by the Crown. 


The following table gives particulars for the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 
30th JUNE, 1936. 


Particulars. |. Acres. Particulars. | Acres. 


1. Alienated. 


Granted and sold prior to 1862... | 7,146,579 
Sold by auction and other sales, | 3. Held under Leases and | 
1862 to date .. = sa 15,061,283 |, Licences. . 
ji 862 to date 26,149,990 || . | 
pega ers Mote thoes Land | Homestead Selections and Grants.. | 1,602,997 
Regulations, 1867 to date ey 172,198 || eee Sere a “sf pong aka 
*public and religious | ong-term Leases -. «+ | 76,563,587 
1 manana oF “i as “ =e 261,452 Short-term Leases and Temporary 
; = — Tenures SS Soe os 6,344,598 
48.791,502 | Bisons Leases and Occupation Per- — wee, 
cop ae conus, eae ei 2,587,049 | Mining Leases and Permits oe | "178,838 
| 
Total “e Pe [£07044 53. Total ; | pera aak 
| 
2. In Process of Alienation. J | 
{Conditional purchases .. «. | 18,815,531 ; ( 
Closer settlement purchases . 2,824,278 4. Unoccupied (a). Particulars of | 
| Soldiers’ group purchases ao) 412,887 Lord Howe Island not being | 
* Other forms of sale oe one 84,854 available the area, 3,220acres, | 
e ——— is included under unoccupied, | 
Total a a 22,137,550 (h) (Approximate) | 16,541,472 


! 


Area of State—198,036,sv0 acres. 


Of this area only 4,103,946 acres are available for selection, the balance being reservations for 
roads me for various aia purposes, water frontages, and river and lake surfaces. 


3. Victoria—The total area of the State of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 
47-9 per cent. had been alienated up to the end of the year 1935; 10.8 per cent. was 
in process of alienation under deferred payments and closer settlement schemes ; 10.5 per 
cent. was occupied under leases and licences; while 30.8 per cent. was unoccupied or 


held by the Crown. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—VICTORIA, 3[st 
DECEMBER, 1935. 


Acres. | Particulars. | Acres. 


Particulars. 
} | 
1. Alienated an oe ot 26,948,270 || 3. Leases and Licences held— 
| ——_______ Under Lands Department— | 
2. In Process of Alienation— | Perpetual Leases Z = 85,516 
Exclusive of Mallee and Closer | i Other Leases and Licences | 34,932 
Settlement Lands alt 1,480,023 || Temporary (Yearly) Graz- } 
Mallee Lands (exclusive of | H ing Licences .. -s | 530a8,502 
Closer Settlement Lands) .. | 3,928,355 || Under Mines Department .. 155,578 
Closer Settlement Lands eta 666.365 | —————— 
Village Settlements. . astil 16 |, Total ee -- | 5,920,528 
} | 4. Occupied by the Crown or 
Total a £6 ons 6,074,759 Unoceupied (a)... a3 17,302,203 
| 


Total area of State—56,245,760 acres, 


(a) These Crown lands comprise reservations for roads and for various public purposes, 8,109,488 
acres; water frontages, beds of rivers, lakes, etc., unsold land in cities, towns and boroughs 
3,904,815 ; and other lands (unoccupied) 5,287,900. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
31st December, 1935, 4.6 per cent. was alienated; 1.0 per cent. was in process 
of alienation ; and 77.6 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. The remainder 
15.9 per cent. was either unoccupied or held as reserves or for roads. 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—QUEENSLAND, 3ist 
DECEMBER, 1935. 


Particulars. | Acres. Particulars. ; Acres. 
|| 
ee ——_——__—- \| a 
| 3. eet under Leases and) 
E icences— 

1, Alienated— ) -Reostiese eone en gx he | 232,226,880 
BetParthase A - 19,545,134 ccupation Licences wi 11,345,921 
Without Payment Ro id oy a Grazing Selections and Settle- | > 

| ak abit | ment Farm Leases ++ | 82,197,977 
| | Leases—Special Purposes ¥,242,111 
\| Under Mines Department 483,127 
i| Perpetual’ Lease Selections, 
| Perpetual Lease Prickly- 
. pear Selections and Irriga- 
| tion Leases & 2 5,598,715 
| Auction Perpetual Leases |) 20,976 
Prickly-pear Leases ay 812,080 
; atte. Forest Grazing Leases oe 20,720 
Total oy «+ | 19,636,705 | a, = % 
2 | Total Ss +. | 332,948,507 
| oe Ret 
eee aes |e Sa Surveyed Roads and | 
a, In Process of Alienation a 8,384,162 || Surveyed Stock Routes (a) | 24,299,826 
ve ; \ 5. Unoccupied .. = 7 ren 46,880,801 


Total area of State—429,120,000 acres, 
(a) Includes reserves of a total area of 18,293,424 acres, 


5. South Australia.—The area of the State of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres, 
and at the 30th June, 1936, 5.0 per cent. was alienated ; 1.5 per cent. in process of 


alienation ; 50.8 per cent. occupied under leases and licences; and 42 Tr 
unoccupied or occupied by the Crown. Waa Bist 
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The subjoined table shows the distribution :— 
ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


30th JUNE, 1936. 


j Particulars. | Acres. | Particulars. Acres, 
x | - = 
& 1, Altenated— 3. Held under Lease and Licence— 
7 Sold % ae +. | 12,018,009 | Right of Purchase Leases .. 1,369,046 
+ Granted for Public Purposes | 233,465 Perpetual Leases, including 
= | Irrigation Leases 5S 15,736,819 
4 | Pastoral Leases Ss 103,962,514 
“g Other Leases and Licences. . 2,441,999 
4 | Mining Leases and Licences 133,238 
} 1 

i. | 12,251,474 || 
ot Total “3 fee ie eae Ss Total te 123,643,616 
i | ae 

: 2. In Process of Alienation 3,591,809 |) 4. Area Unoccupied (a) 103,757,901 


Total area of State—243,244,800 acres, 


lagoons, 7,680,000 acres; and fresh water lakes, 224,000 acres. 


issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. 
was unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


(a) Includes surveyed roads, railways and other reserves, 16.477,323 acres; salt water lakes an 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which, at the 30th June, 1936, 2.7 per cent. was alienated; 2.6 per cent. was 
in process of alienation; while 32.6 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences 
The balance of 62.1 per cent. 


Total area of State—624,588,800 acres, 


unoccupied or occupied or reserved by the Crown. 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
30th JUNE, 1936. 
| 
Particulars. | Acres. | Particulars. Acres. 
. Alienated .. Pe | 16,908,840 || 3. Leases and Licences in Force— 
Er | : | (i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
| ment— ; he 
; ‘ | | Pastoral Leases 200,890,464 
2. In Process of Alienation— 
Midland Railway Concessions 54,800 Special nee e 403,335 
Free Homestead Farms = 657,410 Leases of Reserves .. 1,048,575 
Conditional Purchases 3 5,060,691 % Residential Lots... 6,009 
Selections from the late W. A. (ii) sein by Mines Depart- 
Company ae ee 5,297 see ‘ s 
Selections under the Agricul- : ater pee Lense : 4 es 
tural Lands Purchase Act | 443,481 Miners’ ? Homestead tase 
Homestead or Grazing Leases 9,845,342 en aneea ‘ 32,007 
Poison Land Leases or Licences 79,318 (iii) Tssued by Forests Depart- 4 
“Town and Suburban Lots 3,858 aay 
| | Timber Permits 1,499,412 
) 
| Total 203,957,564. 
te — sé. . Seat 
Total Ay Ad 16,090,191 || 4. Area Unoreupied (a) 387,632,205 
| {| 


(a) Includes reservations for roads and for various public purposes, 42,068,293 acres. 


5 Tasmania.—At the end of the year 1935, 34-7 per cent. of the total area had 
been alienated; 2.7 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 16.3 per cent. was 
occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, timber, or mining 
purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement; the remainder (46.3 per cent.) was 


~~ > ee a ©. 
gute ~~ ) o 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—TASMANIA, 
3Ist DECEMBER, 1935. 


{ 


Particulars. Acres. . Particulars, Acres. 


1. Alienated 


i] 
| 
| 

si 5,826,838 | 3. Leases and Licences—continued. | 
| (i) Issued by Lands Department 
| 


—continued. 
a Soldier Settlement .. 107,000 
2. In Process of Alienation 455;922 | Other Leases as 132,856 
(ii) Issued by Mines Department 36,549 
3. Leases and Licences— | ——__ === 
(i) Issued by Lands Depurtment—, Totals. ne 2,726,820 
Islands ae ee. 105,000 —— 
Ordinary Leased Land.. | 2,016,839 
Land Leased for Timber | 247,576 | 4. Area Occupied by the Crown o 
Closer Settlement fot 81,000 | Unoccupied (a) er ma 7:768,420 


Total area of State—16,778,000 acres. 
(a4) Includes reservations for roads and for various public purposes, 1,848,900 acres. 


8. Northern Territory —The area of Northern Territory is 335,116,800 acres, of which, 
at the 30th June, 1936, only 0.1 per cent. was alienated; 53.9 per cent. was held under 
leases and licences ; while the remaining 46.0 per cent. was unoccupied. 


The following shows the mode of occupancy of areas at the 30th June, 1936 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NORTHERN TERRITORY, 
30th JUNE, 1936. 


Particulars. 


Acres. 
1, Alienated 478,079 
z, Leased— = ? 
Pastoral Leases ae se me 117,789,280 
Other leases, licences, reserves and mission stations 62,886,840 
Total 180,676,120 
3. Unoceupied , 153,962,601 


4. Total area 335,116,800 


< —- 


9. Federal Capital Territory.—Particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
Crown lands in the Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area) for the year 1935 are as 
follows :—Alienated 73,080 acres; in process of alienation 34,098 acres; leased 31 5,141 
acres ; and unoccupied 161,341 acres. The area of acquired lands was 213,854 acres. 
The total area of the Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres) is 
approximately 583,660 acres, 


Alienated land at the end of 1935 comprised 12. 5 per cent. of the total area, land in 
process of alienation 5.9 per cent., land held under lease 54.0 per cent., and unoccupied 
land 27.6 per cent. of the total area. 


ro. Diagram showing Condition of Public Estate.—The following diagram shows 
the condition of the public estate at the end of the year 1935. The square itself represents 
the total area of Australia, while the relative areas of individual States are shown by the 
vertical rectangles. The areas alienated from the State 3 those in process of alienation 
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under various systems of deferred payments ; and the areas held under leases or licences 
are indicated by the differently-shaded areas as described in the reference given below 
the diagram, while the areas unoccupied are left unshaded. 
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§ 12. Classification of Alienated Holdings According to Size. 


The classification of private holdings according to their area is of interest 
chiefly in relation to the efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote 
settlement on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer 
Settlement Acts. 
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The following table gives particulars of the number and areas of holdings of 
alienated land and land in process of alienation at the latest date for which the 
information has been compiled. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA SERIES, 1933-34. 


Size of Holdings. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. © es Total, 
- (d) ee) or eare Xa Re) 
| | 
NuMBER, 
~ Fi = a es wf - F. | —_— _ ‘ a ig 7 
I and under 50 acres 12,431 19,348 4,895 6,409 4,953 2,839 | 2 | 50,877 
50 % Ioo ,, 6,174 8,475 | 4,694 1,883 715 2,130 | 2 24,073 
100 5 500 ,, 23,737 26,635 | 17,092 5,787 3,997 4,842 | 8 | 82,098 
500 ” 1,000 ,, 12,281 12,245 | 3,166 4,513 2,470 713 IZ} 35,400 
1,000 an 5,000 ,, 14,059 7,357 | 1,792 5,266 9,285 616 16 38,391 
5,000 » 10,000 ,, 1,512 298 | gt 134 536 93 4 2,668 
10,000 ay) 20000 4eF 552 8x | 36 | 34 I22 51 zr} 877 
20,000 9, 50,000 5, 225 16 | Io | 9 23 5 a =" { 300 
50,000 and over = ye 55 aie | 4 | = 7 4 | Be 70 
/ | | 
Total o 71,026 74,455 | 31,780 | 24,035 22,108 11,305 | 45 / 234;754 
AREA, 
! ] j = 
Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres, | Acres, | Acres. 
t and under s5o0,acres} 255,470 374,948 114,063 | 118,847 | 60,873 64,245 66 | 988,512 
SOS oxgp 100 5, 439,042 610,113 | 352,728 | 144,657 51,507 | 151,286 r60 |. 1,749,493 
dole} et) 500' 53 5,982,107 | 6,499,014 | 3,932,885 | 1,662,229 | 929,183 995,080 2,123 | 20,002,621 
500 ys 1,000 5, | 8,702,171 | 8,680,358 | 2,204,296 | 3,339,608 | 1,963,422 | 484.550 | 8,874 | 25,383,279 
1,000 n 5,000 ,, /|28,207,833 |12,524,655 | 3,121,906 | 9,401,700 |18,542,088 1,287,530 | 29,452 73,115,164 
5,000 9 10,000 ,, |10,219,337 | 2,013,454 628,727 | 929,107 3,397,890 | 613,434 32,124 | 17,834,073 
10,000 2) 1 203,000) . 5, 7,543,238 | 1,105,170 485,824 | 459,199 1,624,872 | 694,075 | Ii,002 | 11,924,280 
20,000 » 50,000 ,, | 6,496,667 456,843 292,706 | 237,112 586,559 | 448,620; ., 8,518,507 
50,000 and over «+ | 4,659,864 ae | 1,556,350 | an 496,075 321,404 | | 7,033,653 
y | 
/ = 
Total ++ (72,505,729 |32,264,555 |12,689,445 7.292.459 |27,652,469 | 5,061,124 | 83,8or [166,549,582 
: | 


(a) Information not available for the 


Northern Territory. 


(6) The figures for Queensland refer to freehold land 


and leased and crown lands held in conjunction with freehold which are used for general f dings 
; , arm purposes. Hol 
poely for pastoral purposes are not included, (c) Year 1930-31, (d) Tatadhas Gontbans Secs once pend 
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CHAPTER V. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A, SHIPPING, 
§ 1. System of Record. 


In the system of recording statistics of oversea shipping Australia is considered as 
@ unit, and, therefore, only one entry and one clearance are counted for each voyage, 
without regard to the number of States visited. 


On the arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or for an 


oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must “ enter” 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed 
information in regard to the ship, passengers and cargo. At the end of each month the 
information so obtained is forwarded to the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. Similar documents furnish information regarding oversea migration and 
interstate migration by sea. This arrangement has been in operation since the rst July, 
1924. 

Since the 1st July, 1974, the Trade and Shipping of Australia has been recorded for 
the fiscal years ending 30th June. 

In the following tables, commencing with the year 1935-36, a change has been made 
in the classification of sailing vessels with auxiliary engines. Particulars of these vessels, 
previously included in the columns headed “ Steam ”’, are now included in those headed 
“ Sailing ”, as this classification is considered more correct, in view of the fact that the 
main method of propulsion of these vessels is sail. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 
1. Total Movement.—The following table gives the number and net tonnage of 
oversea steam and sailing vessels entering Australian ports during the years 1925-26 


to 1935-36 :— 
TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING, ENTERED.—AUSTRALIA. tn 


| 
Steam. | Sailing. Total. 


| 
Year. = he Bao ere = Ne = = = 
| Vessels. Net Tons. | Vessels. | Net Tons. Vessels. Net Tone. 
| = | a 
1925-26 ee MPN LEG, 5,245,222 | 40 | 58,583 | 1,583 5,303,805 
1926-27 te SOO 5,512,840 | 26 46,030 | 1,624 5,558,970 
E027—25.5 mee -- | 1,544 | 5.373.485 | 33 45,500 | 1,577 | 5419,045 
1928-29... -. | 1,564 | -5,521,725 | 18 | 29,858 | 1,582 | 5,551,583 
1929-30 -- -- | 1,499 | 5,413,192. | 23 | , 31,254 | 1,522 | 5.444.446 
1930-31. ~« | 1,517 | 5,562,230 | 17 | 19,287 | 1,534 | 5,581,517 
1931-32 Sx Aa 497, be 550535732 ml Aad 33,167 | 1,519 5,086,898 
1932-33 :- -» | 1,532 | 5,891,878 | 23 | 41,440 | 1,554 | 5,933,324 
1933-34: .. | 1,356 | 5,308,584 24 43,987 | 1,380 | 5,352,571 
1934-35 + ». | 1,559 | 5,951,226 | 23 | 43,024 | 1,582 | 5,994,250 
1935-36 —- -- | 1,550 | 6,199,583 | (a) 65 | (a) 38,093 | 1,615 | 6,237,670 — 


| ae : : a 


(a) See last paragraph, § 1, above, 
The average tonnage per vessel entered has risen from 3,350 tons per vessel in 
1925-26 to 3,862 tons in 1935-39. aa 
Particulars regarding the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 
1822 to 1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507. 
oe Shipping Communication with various Countries—Records, as they are 
invariably made, of the number and tonnage of vessels arriving from and departing to 
particular countries may be misleading for the reason that the tonnage of a vessel can 


be recorded against one country only, notwithstanding that the same vessel on the same 


voyage may carry cargo or passengers to or from Australia for several countries. Tor 


» 
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instance, a mail steamer on a voyage from the United Kingdom to Australia, through the 
Suez Canal, may call at Marseilles, Genoa, Port Said, Aden and Colombo, yet can be 
credited only to the United Kingdom, the country where the voyage commenced, to the 
exclusion of all of the others from the records. Also a number of vessels touch at New 
Zealand ports on their voyages to and from the United States of America and Canada, 
but their tonnages are not included in the records of Australian shipping trade with New 
Zealand. Similarly, the record of shipping engaged in trade between Australia and the 
United Kingdom via South African ports does not show tonnage to and from South 
Africa, the whole of it being included in the figures for United Kingdom. In view of 
this- defect, statistics relating to the direction of the shipping to and from Australia 
are restricted to the following tables in which countries situated on the main trade 
routes are grouped together. This grouping into larger geographical divisions to some 
extent avoids the limitations referred to, except, as already pointed out, in the case of 
Africa and New Zealand. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA—DIRECTION. 


+ 


. 
1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-30. 


Countries, and | 193I-32. | 1932-33. 
Ballast. | / ) | 


Net Tonnace ENTERED. 


1,644,837 | 1,698,613 | 1,812,263 


{ 
United Kingdom and pe hae Cargo 1,524,673 | 1,549,880 


Countries Ballast | 593,997 946,342 | 485,391 | 376,201 281,157 
New Zealand .. re. Cargo 420,704 | 448,684 | 469,343 539,443 557,092 
* : Ballast | 97,781 | 110,559 92,913 | 107,662 134,200 
Asiatic Countries and Islands in Cargo | 1,182,212 | 3,291,014 | 1,313,042 | 1,476,957 | 1,721,540 
the Pacific .. ae Ballast | 895,825 | 441,286 149,376 520,769 353,102 
Africa a a Cargo | 7,836 I9,129 | 13,394 22,535 | 34,983 
Ballast | 226,226 | 144,699" 143,275 | 143,468 172,302 
North and Central America Cargo | 802,672 | 966,985 | 1,041,000 | 1,105,873 | 1,161,903 
oa i | 12,088 ea oa 6,240 
South A . : argo | 2,821 2,649 | ~* | 2,6 | 2,8 
sa da i Ballast | 16,151 | ad ae = = an sd 
| | | | 
| | } 
Cargo | 3,946,918 | 4,278,350 | 4,481,616 | 4,846,060 |- 5,290,675 
i Ballast | 11739980 | 1,654,974 | 870,955 | 1,148,190 947,002 
; 


| 
Total .. 
- ae "t | ++ | 5,686,898 | 5,933,324 | 5,352,571 | 5,994,250 | 6,237,676 


Net Tonnace CLEARED, 


United Kingdom and European Cargo 2,673,463 | 2,496,405 


< 2,495,377 | 2,517,126 | 2,719,463 
Countries .. be Ballast | 5,059 11,7841 Saar | 20,364 | 16.909 
New Zealand .. Xe ie 385,088 | 460,037 512,190 | 512,487 537,359 
Asiatic Countries and Islan me ee | Ae eg ee eae 
ine Pawnee . ds in Ses | 647,769 | 1,657,465 | 1,199,738 | 1,653,031 | 1,605,483 
Pe a as 249,98L | 440,372 440,489 | 422,053 §26,048 
Africa an if Ballet ape 331567 22,220) 35,573 50,108 
56 | 2,627 2,627 | Ti - 

North and Central America Cargo | 488,134 | 542,663 |. 536,061 | 615,644 | sorted 
Ballast 130,270 | 146,511 148,268 | 83,355 87,944 
South America _ Cargo | 19,631 | 23,272 5,077 5,398 | 4,710 
Ballast | 8 =a tiv : 3,035 
ee ? J 
so | a j > = 

Cargo | 5,256,x8r | 5,213 
| 8 409 | 4,770,663 | 5,340,159 | 5,598,276 
Ballast | "452,705 | 694,907 640,647 | 554.635 "708,608 

Total 


“ oy a 5,708,886 | 5,908,316 | 5,411,320 5,894,704 | 6,306,884 


3. Nationality of Oversea Shippi 
Nat “ Shipping.—The greater part of the shippin visitin, 
oe ee rede nationality. , The proportion of British thiniiease Toate by 
.89 p *» Curing 1935-36 and was the highest recorded since 1929-30, when the 


percentage was 73.43. Likewise the pe ivi i 
greatest since the figure of 93.22 in Ligh ees erga oaeal ge aka are 
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Particulars of the nationality of oversea shipping for the last five years are given 


in the following table :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA—NATIONALITY OF VESSELS ENTERED. 


Nationality. Net Tonnage. 
1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934~35. 1935-30. 
BRITISH— 
Australian an 230,996 | 264,848 
: 2 230, 4,84 289,172 | 310,186 | 314,439 
United Kingdom 3,138,330 | 3,218,273 | 2,788,464 | 3,137,192 | 3.334.332 
Canadian si 2,032 54,228 79,268 76,101 95,889 
New Zealand 260,628 2915320 i, 335,513 321,481 322,296 
Other British 59,905 115,681 221,647 215,597 276,162 
Cargo 2,680,856 | 2,831,878 | 3,032,040 | 3,323,552 | 3,732,021 
Ballast .. 1,051,035 | 1,112,481 682,024 737,005 610,197 
Total British 3,731,801 | 3,944,359 | 3,714,064 | 4,060,557 | 4,343,118 
Per cent. on total 65.62 66.48 69.39 67.74 69.63 
ForEIGN— - ry 
Danish 46,061 107,052 739753 48,613 54,089 
Dutch 156,617 185,342 | 164,469 176,424 150,012 
French 90,552 108,032 | 114,715 137,142 {02,031 
German 116,004 117,589 | 121,829 134,231 126,500 
Italian 68,220 76,674 83,055 62,205 39,465 
Japanese 688,712 546,088 333,109 461,400 464,311 
Norwegian 395,269 | 394,470 | 335,775 | 426,539 | 462,884 
Swedish ste ITI,196 136,059 110,927 141,205 134,502 
United States .. 205,485 | 245,530 | 247,959 | 240,474 | 233,047 
Other Foreign. .. 76,891 72,129 50,916 105,400 TAG LAG) 
Cargo 1,266,062 | 1,446,472 | 1,449,576 | 1,522,508 | 1,557,754 
Ballast .. 688.945 542,493 188,931 411,185 336,804 
Total Foreign 1,955,007 | 1,988,965 | 1,638,507 | 1,933,693 | 1,804,558 
Per cent. on total 34.38 33-52 30.61 32.26 30.37 
Cargo .. | 3,946,918 | 4,278,350 | 4,481,616 | 4,846,060 | 5,290,675 
Per cent. on total. . 69.40 92.400) 2 83273 80.85 84.82 
Ballast .. .. | 1,739,980 | 1,654,974 870,955 | 1,148,tg90 947,001 
Per cent. on total.. | . 30.60 27.89 | 16.27 Ig.15 15.18 
Grand Total 5,686,898 | 5,933,324 | 55352571 | 5,994,250 | 6,237,676 


The Australian tonnage which entered Australia from overseas during the year 
1935-36 represented 5.04 per cent. of the total tonnage entered and was mainly confined 
to the New Zealand and Pacific Island trade. , 


§ 3. Shipping of Ports. 


The total shipping tonnage—oversea, interstate and coastwise—which entered 


the more important ports of Australia during the year 193 5-36, together with similar 
information in regard to some of the ports of New Zealand and of Great Britain for 


the year 1935, will be found in the next table :— 
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SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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Port, 


Net Tonnage || 


Port. 


| 


Net Tonnage 


Entered, | Entered. 
\—% | 
AUSTRALIA— | || ENGLAND AND WALES— 
Sydney (N.S.W.) | 10,479,774 || London 3 _ | 29,673,032 
Melbourne (Vic.) | 8,056,623 Liverpool (including | 
Adelaide (S.A.) | 5,001,747 Birkenhead) . | 16,640,562 
Newcastle (N.S W.) | 4,422,582 Southampton | 12,508,709 
Brisbane (Qld.) | 4,307,197 Tyne Ports : -. | 8,596,806 
Fremantle (W.A.) | 3,613,611 Cowes (including coast of | 
Townsville (QJd.) | 1,283,983 Isle of Wight) - | 6,637,567 
Hobart (Tas.) .. 1,076,761 Cardiff a 6,568,276 
Geelong (Vic.) .. “ 1,069,530 Hull. . 6,132,946 
Kembla (N.S.W.) 851,609 Plymouth ; —_ 5:799,532 
Whyalla (S.A.) | 772,000 Manchester _ {including 
Pirie (S.A.).. | 770,588 Runcorn) + | 3;904,309 
Burnie (Tas.) "663 470 Bristol -- | 355552527 
Cairns (Qld.) 656,478 Swansea . | 3,460,582 
Launceston (Tas.) | 490,065 Dover | 3,031,239 
Lincoln (S.A.) .. | 458,142 Blyth S 2,904,591 
Mackay (Qld.) | . (425,058 Middlesbrough 2,924,602 
Rockhampton (Qld.) | © 394,70 Harwich : 2,850,553 
Devonport (Tas.) 374,320 Sunderland 2,626,228 
Gladstone (Qld.) ey | 374,024 Portsmouth 2,408,973 
Albany (W.A.).. male 3445433 Newport 2,265,594 
Wallaroo (8.A.) a 3372360 ScorLanp— 
Thursday Island {Qld.) .. | 302,268 Glasgow oa = 53703,015 
New ZpaLanp— ) Greenock (including Port 

Wellington -. | 3,666,736 Glasgow) : 3,038,134 
Auckland ce menace 5 ese Leith : 2s 2,076,777 
Lyttleton .. | 2,008,495 | NorTHERN IRELAND— | 
Otago sk 4 1,021,942 Belfast | 7,161,230 


Figures relating to ports of the United Kingdom have been obtained from the 
British Board of Trade’s Statement of Navigation and Shipping for the year 1935, and 
those relating to New Zealand ports from the New Zealand Statistical Report on Trade 
and Shipping for the same year. 


§ 4. Vessels Built and Registered. 

1. Vessels Built.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1932 to 1936, so far as such information 
can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however, make 
it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachtae 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners, 

VESSELS BUILT IN AUSTRALIA. 

Nemprrs anv Tonnagss, 


. sys Pontoons 
Del G ‘ p| u Sa > 
Steam Motor, Sailing. Dredges, &e. | Total 
j 1496.4 eee ET ts = t i . 
Year, ‘Tonnages, Tonnages, | Tonnages. | Tonnages. | Tonnages. 
. et: _ y , = | 
No. | No, |— No. | No. | No. 
Gross, Net. , | Gross. | Net. Gross. Net, Gross. Net. | Gross.| Net. 
| Pay Reger | 
1932 | Bae) 207 | 140 | 2 | 15 | a one vA ce ae 222 / 155 
Tosg es aa a 4 144 | 118 2 20 18 I 779 | 645) 7 943 | 78r 
A ee tet aroma de gatithe see 506 | 315.| 4 8) es Be +4 soll) BE 594 | 402 
OFS elie sts sa -: | If | 360 | 272 Tila 6 | I4 15 376 | 286 - 
LOGO™ ets 2 719 | 192 8 AOT 1 ZOR uly | i aes LO) | TWji20} 457 
) 
1 \ | 


Oe 
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2. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing and other vessels on the registers of the States and of the Northern 
Territory on the 31st December, 1936 :— 


VESSELS ON THE STATE REGISTERS, 31st DECEMBER, 1936. 


Steam and Motor. | Sailing. Barges, 
I- Hulks, 
Dredges, 
: | : Total 
| Fitted with &e,, not ¥ 
State or Desiee ase Other. | Auxiliary Other. Self- 
Territory. ¥ | Power. propelled, 
Net Net | Net Net Net Net 
No.) ons, |N-| Tons, |N-} tons. | No: |-atons. | N°-| tons. | No. | ‘rons, 
New South Wales.. | 43 859| 309] 63,075) 285| 9,373) 209) 6,849] 46] 12,065) 892] 92,221 
Victoria .. bs 35] 3,244] 128} 157,170| 57| 1,261;)* 44 675| 56) 23,319] 320] 185,669 
Queensland ++ | 35) 2,224) 27) 4,651; 64) 2,776} 89) 1,222] 24! 3,464) 219] 14,337 
South Australia .. II 337| 60} 8,559! 55] 2,435! 52] 3,092] 22! 5,243) 200] 19,666 
Western Australia .. 9 173} 28) 5,8r0) 32 604| 285] 4,390) 19} 4,277) 372] 15:263 
Tasmania a 5 530| 40| 3,880) 7o| 1,884) 67) 2,517; 1 382) 183} 9,193 
Northern Territory | .. | .. ‘ Pehl “he 60} 15 E45 lets ae 19 214 
/ | | ; re 
Total +» | 118) 7,367) 592| 243,145| 566) 18,402! 761] 18,899] 168] 48,750) 2,205] 336,563 


3. World’s Shipping Tonnage.—The table hereunder shows the number and gross 
tonnage of steam and motor, and of sailing vessels owned by the thost important maritime 
countries, together with the proportion of the grand total owned by each country :— 


WORLD’S SHIPPING TONNAGE, ist JULY, 1936. 


| ~ 
Steam and Motor. | Sailing. Total. Hercoiags 
Nationality. 6 eee pee ene 
‘igo i Gross Siro | Gross tross Gross 
No. | Tonnage. No. | Tonnage. No: Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
— {> SS | yh ey lee) | ae = - me 
Great Britain and | | 

Nthn. Ireland 6,892 | 17,182,857 355 102,602 7,246 | 17,285,459 23.43 26.57 
Australia and | 

New Zealand 523 637,504 | II 4,636 534 642,140 1.73 0.99 
Canada (a) oe 798 | 1,291,351 | 96 64,980 894 1,356,331 2.89 2.08 
Other British .. 867 | 1,061,271 163 | 39,937 1,030 | 1,101,208 B53 1.69 

Y : Ces ee 
Total, _— British | ? 

Empire i 9,079 | 20,172,983 625 | 212,155 9,704 | 20,385,138 | 31.38 | 31.33 
Belgium pe 179 386,473 | .. Me 179 388,413 0.58 0.60 
Denmark me 695 | 1,134,029 | 6 | 1,485 gor | 13,135,514 2,2 1.75 
France +. | 3,340] 2,972,979 | 80 29,476 | 1,420 | 3,002,455 4.59 4.61 
Germany a 2,085 | 3,708,202 9 | 10,215 2,094 | 3,718,417 6.77 ee) 
Greece an 606 1,800,850 2. ne 606 | 1,800,850 1.96 2.97 
Holland fe 1,408 | 2,507,354 12 3,927 1,420 | 2,511,281 4.59 3.86 
Italy .. ed 1,072 | 3,056,753 | I74 | 41,406 1,246 | 3,098,159 4.03 4.76 
Japan fe 2,367 | 4,215,690 | .. | xd 2,307 | 4,215,690 7.65 6.48 
Norway % 1,857 | 4,053,655 | 2 830 1,859 | 4,054,485 6.02 6.2: 
Spain te 86x 1,145,531 50 | 11,806 git 1,157,337 2.95 1.78 
Sweden fe 1,244 | 1,506,557 15 8,360 1,259 | 1,514,917 4.07 + 2.33 
United States of | 

America (b) .. 3,120 | 11,986,851 456 | 560,712 3,576 | 12,556,563 | 11.56 | 19.30 
Other Foreign 

Countries .. 3,284 | 5,355,038 297 169,386 3,58X | 5,524,424 | 11.58 8.48 
Total Foreign i cles PA SE eireialill, Steak 

Countries a 20,118 | 43,831,902 I,10r 846,603 | 21,219 | 44,678,505 68.62 68.67 
Grand Total . | 29,197 | 64,004,885 | 1,726 | 1,058,758 | 30,923 | 65,063,643 |. 100.00 | 100.00 


(a) Including Great Lakes shipping. (b) Including Philippine Islands and Great Lakes shipping. 
The foregoing figures have been compiled from Lloyd's Register of Shipping, and 
vessels of 100 tons or upwards only have been included. 
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§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. System of Record.—Interstate Shipping comprises two elements, viz. i—(a) 
Vessels engaged solely in interstate trade; and (b) Vessels trading between Australia 
and oversea countries and in the course of their voyage proceeding from one State to 
another. (It should be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, 
do not now engage in interstate carrying.) No complexity enters into the record of 
those in category (a), but with regard to the method of recording the movements of 
the overseas vessels (6) some explanation is necessary. Each State desires that its 
shipping statistics (which are prepared in the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics) shall show in full its shipping communication with oversea countries, but 
at the same time it is necessary to avoid any duplication in the statisties for Australia 
as a whole. In order to meet these dual requirements, a vessel arriving in any State 
from an overseas country—say United Kingdom—via another State, is recorded in 
the second State as from United Kingdom, via States, thus distinguishing the movement 
from a direct oversea entry. Continuing the voyage, the vessel is in the third State 
again recorded for the statistics of the State concerned as from United Kingdom via 
other States. On an inward voyage the clearance from the first State to the second State 
is a clearance interstate, and is included with interstate tonnage in conformity with the 
pre-federation practice of the States, and to preserve the continuity of State statistics. 
Thus, movements of ships which are, from the standpoint of Australia as a whole, purely 
coastal movements, must for the individual States be recorded as “‘ Oversea via other 
States ” or “ Interstate ” according to the direction of the movement. The significance 
of the record of these movements will be more clearly seen from the following tabular 
presentation of the inward and outward voyages to and from Australia of a mail steamer 
which, it is presumed, reaches Fremantle (Western Australia) and then proceeds to the 
terminal port of the yoyage—Sydney (New South Wales)—via the States of South 
Australia and Victoria, From the terminal port the vessel will commence the outward 
voyage, and retrace its inward track. 


ITINERARY OF AN OVERSEAS VESSEL ON AUSTRALIAN COAST. 


Recorded as— 


Particulars, Yor the State 


| 
and for For the States. 
Australia. | 

| 


Tnward Voyage— 
Enters Wremantle from United Kingdom Oversea direct : 
Clears Fremantle for Adelaide .. As mi .. | Interstate direct 
Hnters Adelaide from United Kingdom | 
via Fremantle i, i bce 
Clears Adelaide for Melbourne .. 


| Oversea via States 
ee ok al 
Enters Melbourne from United Kingdom 


Interstate direct 


via Adelaide a 
Clears Melbourne for Sydney ee 
Enters Sydney from United Kingdom | 
via Melbourne sa oe Pe 


mie .. Oversea via States 
Interstate direct 


m : Oversea via States 
| 


Outward Voyage— 

Clears Sydney for United Kingdom via 

: Melbourne gs sis ee | ‘ ae ai .. Oversea via States 
Enters Melbourne from Sydney iat | ia .. | Interstate direct 

nape e aonra for United Kingdom via , 

elaide .. 43 , a ae “a .. Oversea vi 
Enters Adelaide from Melbourne ae wh -. | Interstate direct Sao 
eens Zualaide for United Kingdom via | 
remantle Ks av a oe os oe .. Oversea vii i 

Enters Fremantle from Adelaide Seat ae -. | Interstate direct oa ee 
Clears Fremantle for United Kingdom .. | Oversea direct 


From the method outlined above, the requirements for Australia and for the individual 
States are ascertained as follows :—(a) The aggregate of all ships recorded for each State, 
as ‘‘ Oversea direct ” gives the oversea shipping for Australia asa whole. (6) The aggregate 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING. II5 


for all ships recorded in any State as “Oversea direct” plus those recorded as 
“ Oversea via States” gives the total oversea shipping for that State. (c) From the 
example given in the table it may be noticed that for every entry ‘“‘ Oversea via 
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States ” there is a corresponding clearance “ Interstate,” so that according to the purpose 
for which the figures are required, the movements of “ oversea ships via States” 
oan be added to the recorded interstate shipping, and thus furnish figures showing the 
total interstate movement of shipping, or a similar deduction may be made from the 
recorded interstate shipping to give the total movement of shipping engaged solely in 
interstate trade. This last calculation is not strictly accurate, as it is based on 
the assumption that for every arrival “ Oversea via States” there is a corresponding 
departure “‘ Interstate direct,” which is not actually so, for all overseas vessels do not 
follow the same itinerary as the vessel in the table above. 


2. Vessels and Tonnage Entered.—(JInierstate direct.) The following table gives the 
number and tonnage of vessels recorded as having entered each State from any other 
State during each of the years 1931-32 to 1935-36. The shipping of the Murray River, 
between the States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, is not included :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING.—NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED. 
a =e — | =F i, mf = ba aioe = - 


State or Territory. 1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. . 1935-36. 
| | | 
POLY IE i a 
NUMBER. 

New South Wales eeshr er 1493 T;650pa) » «15679 tee 1.045 | 2,862 
Victoria ‘ie ae 1,494 1,678 | 15777 | 1,908 | T,966 
Queensland ae oe 483 485 508 587 567 

South Australia ... 56 598 644 694 842 | 865 

Western Australia = 311 309 26 | 347 | 358 

Tasmania -s Bite} 933 4) 984 | 1,008 1,035 | 1,065 

Northern Territory eel 19 20 23m 27 | 22 

a—7 >. a c esr ar a are we 
Total at Ps 5,321 5,776 6,015 | 6,691 | 6,705 
Net Tonnaae. 5 

+ : - — 7 -—— — 7 = 
New South Wales ++ | 319475128 | 4,583,979 4,664,917 5,334,778 | 5,105,740 
Victoria “+ -- | 3,154,197 | 3,594,992 | 3,791,069 | 4,062,750 | 4,361,171 
Queensland oe «+ | 1,123,578 | 1,184,471 | 1,281,334 1,410,487 1,495,200 
South Australia .. .. | 2,176,155 | 2,191,498 | 2,335,790 | 2,701,195 | 2,898,358 
Western Australia ++ | 1,643,755 | 1,695,267 | 1,763,371 1,855,563 1,916,546 
Tasmania fs! ++ | 1,094,767 | 1,255,877 | 1,282,947 | 1,101,544 1,335,725 
Northern Territory mee 505572 539553 50,0904 59,01r | 66,710 
Total Pe ++ 13,191,150 |14,559,637 15,176,128 16,585,328 17,179,450 


3. Oversea Vessels Moving Interstate.—(Oversea via States.) To ascertain the 
aggregate movement of shipping between the States during the year 1935-36, including 
the total interstate movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the following table, 
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which give the number and tonnage of vessels entered from or cleared for oversea 
countries via other Australian States, must be added to those in the table preceding :— 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 
OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1935-36. 


| Entered. | Cleared. Total. 
State or Territory. ‘<sao — = = : 
Vet | Net (bearer Ae, Net 
Vessels, as BP | Vessels. Tonnage. Pt | Tonnage. 
New South Wales .. | 531 | 2,691,282 568 | 2,924,916") 1,099 | 5:616,198 
Victoria .. ii | 512 | 2,724,884 562 | 3,079,255 1,074 | 5,804,139 
Queensland. . olen 267 | 1,652,002 | 277 | 1,605,834 544 | 3.257.836 
South Australia reel 347 | 1,932,832 | 313 | 1,825,401 660 | 3,758,233 
Western Australia .. | ~ 35 122,494 18 | 70,285 53 192,779 
Tasmania .. == | 105 | 554.455 | 127 733.488 232 | 1,287,943 
Northern Territory .. | ‘3 Sea & a ES 
= | > | | 
Total oe 1,797 9,677,949 | 1,865 |10,239,179 3,662 |10,917.128 
| | ; | 


| 


Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in 
continuation of their oversea voyage. 


4. Vessels engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—Eliminating all interstate movements 
of oversea vessels, the movements of vessels engaged solely in the interstate trade for 
Australia as a whole during the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 are shown below :-— 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE TRADE 
ENTERED AND CLEARED.—AUSTRALIA. 


Entered. Cleared. 


Year. eS eed = = . aa a 

Vessels, | Net Tonnage. | Vessels. | Net Tonnage. 
1931-32... + . -» | 3,958 | 5,512,175 ° 3,999 | 5,557»763 
‘1932-33... aA hae -. | 4208 | 5,771,627 | 4,170 | 5,789,251 
1933-34 -- - . ++ 41380 5,927,623 | 4,379 | 6,095,043 
1934-35 -- Wo ah ~s 4,946 | 6,884,789 | 45955 | 6,976,104 
1935-30 .. oe ae -- | 4,840 | 6,940,271 | 4,846 | 6,943,714 

| | 


The above figures are approximate only. See last paragraph §.5, J, p. 115. 


5. Total Interstate Movement of Shipping.—(i) Avwstralia. The appended table 
shows the total interstate movement of shipping including oversea vessels moving 
interstate for each of the years 1931-32 to, 1935-36 :— 


TOTAL INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING.—AUSTRALIA. 


Entered. Cleared. 
Year. ~ ; i 

Vessels. | Net Tonnage, Vessels, Net Tonnage. 
1931-32... Ke oe 6,631 20,475,864 6,672 20,521,452 
1932—33) a an 7226 22,397,933 7,188 22,415,557 
1933-34 -- D0 Se: 7,403 23,114,881 7,462 23,282,301 
1934-35 ee ae 36 8,279 25,369,207 8,288 25,460,522 
1935-36 .. re ie 8,502 26,857,399 8,508 26,860,842 


Ng  ———EeEeOeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEeEeEeEEEEEEE=- 
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(ii) States. The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered and cleared each State from and for other States during 1935-36, including the 
coastal movements of oversea vessels :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1935-36. 


Entered. Cleared, 
State or Territory. 

: | Vessels, | Net Tonnage. Vessels. | Net Tonnage. 

New South Wales a. Ae aS 2568 io eee , 2,403 . 7,991,692 
Victoria ote ae St 33 2,478 | 7,086,055 2,515 | 7,209,427 
Queensland .. E = aid) 834 | 3,147,202 | 848 | 3,084,349 
South Australia f Ee a he T,272)||, 4$8315fo0 I,193 | 4,739,716 
Western Australia... Kis | 393 | 2,039,040 330 | 1,847,438 
Tasmania .. as oe Sach al) BESIEV(O} 1,890,180 1,196 1,919,312 
Northern Territory .. 2% st, | 22>) 60,710 | 23 68,908 
Total, Australia 8 8,502 | 26,857,399 8,508 | 26,860,842 


6. Interstate and Coastal Services——The subjoined table gives particulars, so far 
as they are available, of all steamships engaged in regular interstate or coastal services 
at the end of each of the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


INTERSTATE AND COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 

_ Number of companies operating... | 31 Bou} 31 30 29 
Number of steamships al 154 154 155 156 161 
‘Petnsies rg es .. | 306,878 | 309,309 | 302,897 | 324,801 | 362,237 

8 Net a a 171,089 | 172,334 | 168,056 | 180,468 | 202,881 
Horse-power (Nominal) ee ly. 339340 34,514 33,510 36,037 38,133 
Number of ( ist class is 4,031 | 3,039} 3,914 4,311 4,748 

passengers 
for which ) 2nd class and steer- | 
licensed(a) Ape. 2 oe Se 14755 1,755 | 1,755 1,920 | 1,799 
Masters and officers 49 512 | 505 | - 513 | 41 
le spa Engineers . 514 | 529 | 419 548 | 589 
gd tah Crew .. Spmlen .4:072 4,193 4,045 4,264 | 4,500 


(a) Exclusive of purely day passenger accommodation 


§ 6. Tonnage of Cargo. 

1. Oversea and Interstate Cargo.—(i) Australia. The table hereunder shows the 
aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and shipped and the tonnage of 
interstate cargo shipped in all ports for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36. Cargo which 
was stated in cubic feet has been converted to tons measurement on the basis of 40 


cubic feet to the ton. 
CARGO MOVEMENT. 


Oversea Cargo. Interstate Cargo, 
Year, 
Discharged. Shipped. | Shipped. 
Tons Weight.| Tons Meas, |Tons weight. Tons Meas, | Tons Weight.} Tons Meas, 
1931-32 .. | 2,072,334 | 804,380 | 5,951,914 | 726,040 | 3,002,327 } 1,007,351 
1932-33 .. | 2,679,800 | 1,217,218 | 5,641,926 | 778,579 | 3,819,654 | 1,047,054 
1933-34 .. | 2,606,101 | 1,395,291 | 4,260,182 | 738,846 | 4,278,159 | 1,201,617 
1934-35 .. | 2,960,914 | 1,722,485 | 5,220,757 | 857,976 | 5,244,386 | 1,346,422 
1935736 -» | 3,531,839 | 1,948,508 | 5,214,194 | 893,509 | 5,540,938 | 1,502,813 
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(ii) Principal Ports. The following table shows the tonnage of Oversea and 
Interstate Cargo discharged and shipped at principal ports, 1935-36 :— 


TONNAGE OF CARGO 


DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1935-36. 


| 


Discharged. | Shipped. 
Port. | n 
Oversea. | Interstate. Total. | Oversea. Interstate.!  Tteal. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
Sydney 1,812,966 |1,077,869 |2,890,835 |1.449,768 | 785,362 | 2,235,130 
Newcastle .. - | 128,458 |1,266,415 1,304,873 | 285,981 1,990,887 | 2,270,868 
Kembla - | 42.494 | 319,730 | 362,230 | 83.52 171,879 | 255,402 
Other a3 ae 2% 4 15,663 49,161 | 64,82 
Total, New South hs ) ) 

Wales .. 1,983,918 2,664,020 4,647,938 |1,834,935 2,097,289 | 4,832,224 
Melbourne .. 1,613,126 |2,042,293 3,655,419 | 900,033 | 881,781 | 1,790,814 
Geelong 187.519 | 180,365 367,884 | 269,62 79,413 | 349,037 
Other 15, 12g 8,736 | 23,863 5.599 4,007 | 9.606 

| = | 
Total, Victoria 1,815,772 |2,231,204 4,047,166 |1,184,256 | 965,201 | 2,140,457 
Brisbane 323,142 | 480,733 | 803,875 | 184,807 | 195.382 | 380,189 
Cairns 9,725 | 34,580 | 44,305 | 87,460 90,602 | 178.062 
Townsville .. 53.137 | 58,23 111,368 | 110,867 74,942 | 185,809 
Other 14,401 | 47,889 62,2 : 181,142 79,363 | 260,505 
-| ee ees 2 
Total, Queensland.. | 400,405 | 621,433 1,021,838 | 564,276 440,289 | 1,004,565 
s | — - 
; | . 
Adelaide 474,692 | 707,391 (1,182,083 | 414,348 | 362,267 | 776,615 
Pirie 135,803 | 184,027 319,830 | 415,301 | 135,732 | 551,033 
Wallaroo 22,179 3,930 26,109 | 175,932 | 15,385 | 191,317 
Whyalla a ae | 3 | 432,408 |1,288,022:]| 1,720,520 
Other 14,892 2,960 17,852 | 224,816 | 11,040 | 235,856 
Total, South . 5 | ae- 
Australia .. | 647,566 | 898,308 1,545,874 |1,602,895 [1,812,446 | 3,475,341 
* ~ _—— = ——d 
Fremantle .. 484,803 | 296,785 | 781,588 | 423,650 44,754 468,404 
Bunbury 35,329 367 | 25,696 | 129,830 20,286 150,116 
Geraldton 33,813 1or 33,9014 74,550 | a 74.552 
Other 3.814 10,19t | 14,005 | 46,747 | 15,616 62,363 
Total, Western tal iy wel We Ue ee ' 
Australia .. | 557,759 | 307,444 | 865,203 | 674.777 | 80,658 | 755.435 
Hobart 67.594 | 286,71T | 354,308 | 155.160 | 192,490 | 347,650 
Launceston. . 6,304 | 99,064 | 105,368 30,860 | 77,585 | 108.445 
Devonport .. 205 | 25,015 | 25,220 6 | 324,892 | 324,808 
Other : 60,446 | 60,446 96 | 149,690 149,786 
oes, eS 74,103 $72,208 | 545.339 | 186,13 744,057 930.788 
Darwin (Northern 
Territory) 824 11,079 11,993 433 3,202 3.044 
Total, AUSTRALIA .. 5,480,347 |7,204.914 |12,685,261 6,107,703 |7,043,751 13,151,454 


MISCELLANEOUS. sme) 


2. Nationality—The following table shows the total oversea cargo discharged and 
shipped according to the nationality of the vessels carrying during the years 1931-32 
to 1935-36 :— 

OVERSEA CARGO Ree AND SHIPPED.—TONS.(a) | 


| | 
— | | 
Vessels Registered at Ports in— 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-366 
| [_ | 
British— | | 
Australia 223,841 | 229,930 257,497 | 8 
A 3 223; 22 | 257,497 307,440 329,208 
United Kingdom ae -+ | 5,429,998 | 5,644,962 | 4,796,937 | 5,813,352 | 6,181,120 
Canada oe ad 64,169 | 88,733 T15,125 | 127,379 _| 154,914 
New Zealand .. Le gs 260,988 | 317,821 | 357,087 | 323,630 398,238 
Other British .. as Si 134,739 | 221,606 | 403,757 392,606 534,585 
} | | 
Total British .. ee 6,113,735 | 6,503,052 | 5,9 ie 
ma 5 . 5,930,403} 6,964,407 598,06 
Per cent. on Total a i i 63.39 | 63.03 : 65.89 a 6466 : Bee oe 
| 
sa — — = 
Foreign— | | 
Denmark se «t 137,378 | 296,265 | 184,626 15 5 
aA ‘ 296, ; 4,172 160,285 
France. . bs Bs ae 76,666 95,977 | 108,736 | 169,802 140,435 
Germany 55 ae . 248,983 | 258,915 | 276,821 297,020 | 346,544 
Italy .. Mic ah oe 73,962 107,503 | 103,921 | 66,319 33,520 
Japan .. Rs — ae 1,161,303 | 1,071,568 635,142 913,552 914,856 
Netherlands(d) .. = ae 254,768 | 313,188 | 280,509 308,187 | 228,726 
Norway ae ne 4 876,991 | 883,810 | 814,447 1,023,612 | 1,207,673 
Sweden . a. 313,986 | 418,101 | 325,114 | 408,462 | 390,080 
United States of America m 232,182 | 226,033 246,858 | 240,271 300,974 
Other Foreign .. : s 154,714, |)” 143,135 03,843 225,328 266,802 
| | | 
: od | ; wo "3 
Total Foreign. . + Ate Ae 530,933 3,814,471 | 3,070,017 | 3,806,725 | 3,989,985 
Per cent. on Total ss Seat) | 36.61 i 36.97 34.11 | cote! 34.43 
“il 
Grand Total .. -- | 9,644,668 | 10,317,523 | 9,000,420 |, 10,771,132 | 11,588,050 
(a) Tons weight and tons measurement combined. (b) Includes Netherlands Bast Indies. 


Norre.—A summary of particulars relating to Shipping and Cargo for the year 
1930-37 will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 


§ 7. Miscellaneous. 

ii CL ipntudiieeeTebapport and Communication Bulletin No. 14, published by this 
Bureau, contained a list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period, candle-power and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars were available. 


2. Distances by Sea.—A statement giving the distances by sea between the ports 
of the capital cities of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which 
trade with Australia was also included in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 14. 


3. Shipping Freight Rates——The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 
gives a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise both in respect of oversea 
and interstate shipments. The latest figures available, which give the rates current at 
31st March, 1937, show that the rate for general merchandise from Australia to United 
Kingdom and Continent was 63s. per ton weight or measurement, while the rates for 
wheat and wool (greasy) were respectively 42s. 6d. per ton weight and 14d. per lb. plus 
5 per cent., less 10 per cent. The charter rates for wheat ranged between 37s. 6d. and 43s. 
per ton. 

4. Depth of Water at Main Ports——A table compiled from information supplied 
by the Director of Navigation showing the depth of water at the main ports of Australia 
at ist January, 1937, was included in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 


No. 27, published by this Bureau. . 


5. Shipping Casualties.—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate 
assisted by skilled assessors, and when necessary are held at the principal port in each 
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State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
certificates of officers who are found at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the year 1936 are shown in the Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 27. This information also was furnished by the Director of Navigation. 


6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping’ Legislation.—{i) General. An account 
in some detail of the Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 17 (pp- 1053-5)- 

(ii) Amending Acts. Under an amendment of the Principal Act made by the 
Navigation Act 1926 permission “may be granted by the Governor-General in 
Council to unlicensed British ships to engage in the carriage of passengers between 
any Commonwealth ports where injury is being done to the tourist traffic. By Order 
in Councif under this provision, British vessels of not less than 10,000 tons 
register and of a speed of not less than 15 knots (reduced in December, 1928, to 14 knots) 
were granted permission—as exempt from the coasting trade provisions~of the Act— 
to engage in the carriage of passengers between the port of Hobart and the ports of 
Brisbane, Sydney and Melbourne during certain specified periods in the tourist seasons. 

The principal Act was further amended by the Navigation (Maritime Conventions) 
Act 1934 to implement, and to enable the Commonwealth Government to ratify, a 
number of International Maritime Conventions, the principal of which were the 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, and the International 
Convention Respecting Load Lines, 1930. 

By the Navigation Act of 1935 Section 7 of the Principal Act was amended to permit 
British ships of not less than 10,000 tons gross tonnage and a sea speed of not less than 
14 knots to carry passengers between ports in Australia not connected by rail without 
being deemed to engage in the coasting trade within the meaning of the Navigation 
Act, subject to the condition that such carriage of passengers is without break of 
journey, transhipment or second call at any intermediate port. Section 231 of the 
Principal Act was also amended by the-Act of 1935 to make provision for the carriage 
of wireless telegraphy installation by the smaller cargo steamships engaged in interstate 
trade. Provision has also been made in some States for the carriage of wireless equipment 
on intra-state vessels. 

In an effort to protect the interests of British shipping in the Pacific against subsidized 
foreign competition the New Zealand Government recently introduced a measure 
prohibiting foreign vessels from embarking passengers or cargo in a New Zealand port 
for any destination in Australia. On 3rd December, 1936, the British Shipping Protection 
Bill, designed to implement the New Zealand legislation, was introduced into the 
Australian Senate. After the speech on the second reading, the debate was adjourned 
until the session of Parliament in 1937. In view of later developments, however, it is 
possible that it will not be necessary to pass this legislation, as discussions at the second 
meeting of the Pacific sub-committee of the committee on shipping questions, held in 
London on the 26th May, 1937, seemed to indicate a reconciliation of the view-points 
of the interested nations. 

7. Ports and Harbours.—A report in two volumes on ‘“ Transport in Australia”, 
with special reference to Ports and Harbours facilities, was submitted to the Common- 
wealth Government by Sir George Buchanan, and published as two Parliamentary 
Papers (No. 86 printed 14th March, 1927, and No, 108 printed 9th May, 1927). 


B, RAILWAYS, 
§ 1. General. 


1. Introduction—In the following pages statistics relating to State-owned lines 
are, in the main, dealt with separately from those under the control of the Commonwealth 
Government. The railways owned by the different States are referred to throughout 
as “State " and those owned by the Commonwealth as,‘ Federal ” railways. 

2. Improvement of Railway Statistics —Earlier issues of the Year Book contain a 
condensation of the report issued in 1909 by the Commonwealth Statistician to the 
Minister for Home Affairs on the subject of “The Desirability of Improved Statistics 
of Government Railways in Australia’? (see Year Book No. 7, page 598). 
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Considerable improvement, both as regards the volume of information and the mode 
of presentation thereof in the statistical tables appearing in the reports of the several 
Railway Commissioners, has been made during recent years. 

In an endeavour to adhere more closely to the figures used by the Railways 
Commissioners in relation to their financial operations and to obtain greater uniformity 


in the presentation of the particulars of the various systems, certain changes have been 
made in the compilation of Railways Statistics for the year 1935-36. The figures relating 
to this year will not, therefore, in all cases, be entirely comparable with those of previous 


years, although generally the differences occasioned are relatively small. 

3. Railway Communication in Australia——An account of the progress of railway 
construction in Australia since the opening of the first line in 1854 will be found in 
Year Book No. 6, p. 681. Further information regarding railway communication in 
Australia and proposals for unification of gauge in the various systems are given in 
Year Book No, 22, pp. 259 to 261. 

4. Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line.—The line from Grafton (New 
South Wales) to Brisbane (Queensland) which was opened for traffic on 27th September, 
1930, was constructed to overcome the break of gauge between Sydney and Brisbane, 
and is the first step towards uniform gauge railway communication between the capitals 
of the mainland States. It was constructed under agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States of New South Wales and Queensland, and is of 4 ft. 8} in. gauge. The 
work consisted of regrading and relaying the existing New South Wales line between 
Grafton and Kyogle and the construction of a new line 94.82 miles in length from Kyogle 
(New South Wales) to South Brisbane (Queensland). Under the agreement, the 
Commonwealth in the first instance provided the cost of the work, of which one-fifth 
was deemed to have been on behalf of the Commonwealth, and four-fifths on behalf of 
the five mainland States of the Commonwealth collectively on a population basis. The 
agreement also provides that if in any financial year the earnings from the line exceed the 
working expenses, the excess shall be applied in paying to the Commonwealth the interest 
on the money provided by it on behalf of the States and the Commonwealth. ‘The order 
in which such excess shall be applied is laid down in the agreement, and provides that 
the interest on the quotas of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia shall 
be paid first, then the interest on the quotas of Queensland and New South Wales, and 
lastly the interest on the quota of the Commonwealth. Any balance remaining after 
payment of interest will be returned to Queensland and New South Wales. The States 
of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia did not enter into the agreement, 
and the quotas of these States were assumed by the Commonwealth. To 30th June, 
1936, the capital cost of construction and equipment was £4,362,500, the interest charge 
for the year 1935-36 being £218,125. During the same period, the working of the line, 
which is the responsibility of the New South Wales and Queensland Railways 
Commissioners, resulted in a loss of £5,665 being shown on the New South Wales section 
and a profit of £9,778 on the Queensland section. In addition, the following amounts 
were paid as interest:—New South Wales £72,179, and Queensland £27,029, the 
remainder, £118,917, being borne by the Commonwealth. Tigures relating to the 
operation, etc., of the line are incorporated as far as possible with those for New South 
Wales and Queensland in the tables in Section 3, State Railways. 

5. Mileage Open for Traffic, all Lines.—(i) General. In all the States the principle 
that the control, construction and maintenance of the railways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
circumstances. In various parts of Australia lines have been constructed and managed 
by private companies, but at the present time nearly the whole of the railway traffic 
is in the hands of the State or Commonwealth Governments. A large proportion of 
the private lines has been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, mining 
districts, or sugar areas, and these lines are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or the public conveyance of goods. 

The subjoined table shows the route mileage of Federal, State and private lines 
open for general traffic (exclusive of sidings and cross-overs) in each State for each of the 
years 1931-32 to 1935-36. The railway mileage given for each State includes both 
Federal, State and private railways in that State. 
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RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE OPEN. 


State or Territory. | 1931-32. 1932-33. ) 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
| | | 
: fe Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
New South Wales .. | 6,208.30 | 6,246.61 | 6,246.53 | 6,246.53 | 6,204.04 
Victoria . ++ | 45745+71 | 45745-72 | 45745-71 | 4,745-71 | 4745-71 
Queensland ve .. | 6,823.31 | 6,836.41 | 6,836.55 | 6,836.54 , 6,812.80 
South Australia .. -- | 3775-81 | 3,775-SI | 35775-81 | 3775-90 | 3775-90 
Western Australia -» | 4,966.06.| 5,068.72 | 5,090.87 | 5,089.50 5,089.33 
Tasmania Ag. De 786545 |e GOs 786.45 776.46 776.46 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 4.94 |} 4.94 4-94 | 4.94 | 4.94 
Northern Territory «4/489. 730) 4802734) 9480.73 489.73 489.73 
sr ail | / 
Australia .. -+ |27,800.31 | 27,954.38 | 27,976.59 | 27,965.31 27,899.51 


In previous issues of the Year Book particulars of mileage open were given for 
different periods from 1855 onwards. (See No. 15, p. 537.) 

(ii) Government and Private Lines Separately. The next table shows for each State 
(a) the length of lines owned by the State Government, and by the Commonwealth 
Government in that State, all of which lines are open for general use by the public, and 
(6) the length of private lines available for general use by the public. The mileages 
specified in the case of Government and private lines are to the 30th June, 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE CLASSIFIED, 1935-36. 


Government Lines— —— Total Open 

State or Territory. available for G tame 4 

State Federal a Traffic 

“ he Traffic. a 

: Miles, | Miles. Miles. Miles, 
New South Wales .. fs 6,124.19 at 80.45 6,204.64 
Victoria .. oe x 4,720.77 | A: 24.04 | 4,745.71 
Queensland ae oe 6,566.65 | | = 246.15 6,812.80 
oulu Australia es ae 2,529.35 | 1,196.04 50.51 3775-90 
vetern Australia .. ne 4,358.34 453.09 277.00 5,089. 33 
Tasmania .. a is 644.89 a 131.57 776.46 
Federal Capital Territory nn 4.94 Ras 4.94 
Northern Territory se i 489.73 = | 489.73 
‘Australia... wt (2p Qua TO ) 2,144.70 810.62 | 27,899.51 


| | 
! 


6. Comparative Railway Facilitie;—The mileage of line open to the public for 
general traffic (including both Government and private lines) is shown in the subjoined 
statement in relation to population and area respectively at the 30th June, 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—COMPARISON OF FACILITIES, 


z io) eee eer si 1935-1936. 
| wt ST — = = x ¥ 
| | Fed. 2 
Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'ld. | S.A, |’ W.A. | Tas. | Cap, Nor, | ant 
| | ers! : 
. | Ter. 
» | 


Mileage of Railway— | 
Per 1,000 of popu- | | 
lation PH 2033) 2.57 | Osg50| 6.439 [tz 130"] 3.38), o.5r 199.28 Stig 
Per 1,000 sq. miles | 
of Territory .. |20.05 54-00 |10.16 | 9.93 | 5.21 |29.62 | 5.26 0.94 | 9.38 


Se" Se Pe ee hs ‘. 
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7- Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1935-36.—The next table gives a 
classification, according to gauge, of the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and crossovers, 
of (i) Federal railways, given in the State or Territory in which situated ; (ii) State 
railways ; and (iii) Private railways open to the public for general traffic. Particulars 
of Government railways are up to the 30th June, 1936, and of private railways open for 
general traffic to the 31st December, 1936, as nearly as possible. 


RAILWAYS.— GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—GAUGES, 1935-36. 


Route mileage having a gauge of 
State or Territory in ae. 
which situated. / poe 


| | | 
(sft. 3in.| 4 ft Skin. 3 ft.6in. 3 ft.oin, 2ft.6i, 2 on 
i] | ! 


FEDERAL RAILways. 


Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
South Australia a be 597.86 | 598.18 | B an sa |, HeIQOs od 
Western Australia Jax > 453.99 | eet | 453-99 
Federal Capital Territory | ae 4.94 eo, el or ml ae || a 4.94 
Northern Territory 3 4 a a | 489.73 | em ree we 489.73 
g3 | | } | 
Total 5S BA ae 1,056.79 (5,087.01 | mie: is 2,144.70 
State RaILways. 
| | ae I 
New South Wales a ae 6,124.19 | ae | 6,124.19 
Victoria > +» | 4,599.00 a } P | ed |) ten a77ele ts 4,720.77 
Queensland aie we pe 68.82 | 6,467.57) | ae 30.26 | 6,566.65 
South Australia ma PL 4m 4. i, | 1,078.11 a | Sa a 2,529.35 
Western Australia Sree sie aS 4,358.34 Aine a eal se 4,358.34 
Tasmania 3 5 ov A Pe 633.56 Aief a sealin, ope? aie} 644.89 
fae 
| 
Total Ain -- |6,050.24 | 6,193.01 | 12,537.58 6 | E2177 41.59 | 24,944.19 


PRIVATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 


if | 
New South Wales a | x 43572) 36073 Sa 80.45 
Victoria is “S.te. 2O-94 +5 | ah II,00 of ie 24.94 
Queensland a a * | ~ 99.50 | i af 146.65 | 246.15 
South Australia mai | fb, eSOn57 Hy Ph att ac 50.51 
Western Australia a ee, ae 277.00 | os ae oar 277.00 
Tasmania x seus! ‘3 4 | 125.07 3. 2 6.50 131.57 
=S = Bey js =. = a Say. 
Total a ra | 13.94 agiia ! 588.81 | It,00 4 153.15 | 810.62 
ALL RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 
| i | ? i, ia Saat” ‘ 

ae =e 6,167.91 36.73 Sa ne . 6,204.64 
itedtan ae oF 114622294 | zy +3, Vleet DE OnE 22m. 7744 5% 4,745.71 
Queensland... pect A 68.82 | 6,567.07 | ‘ciel es 176.91 | 6,812.80 
South Australia +» |3,45%.24 | 597.86 | 1,726.80 a .. 3,775.90 
Western Australia em a 453-99 | 4,635.34 Sco | on * 5,0 9-33 
Tasmania he - & 758.63 pias | ae 17.83 776.4 
Federal Capital Territory | q 4-94 | ted . +. . Yanan 

Northern Territory i ee o- 489.73 a . + : 

a" == 
, ‘ ‘r | 
| 

GRAND TOTAL «+ |6,064.18 | 7,293.52 |14,214.30 II.00 121.77 194.74 | 27,899.51 
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8. Summary of Operations, 1935-36.—In the following table a summary is given 
of the working of all railways open for general traffic in Australia during the year ended 


30th June, 1936 :— 
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RAILWAYS.—FEDERAL, STATE AND PRIVATE.—SUMMARY, 1935-36. 


. Federal State Private Total for 
Particulars. Railways. Railways. Railways. | Australia. 
| 
Mileage open (route) 30th June, 

1O36 ea ae ate Miles 2,144.70 | 24,944.19 810.62 27,899.51 
Capital cost (e) £ 15,899,038 | 322,041,276 | (a) 5,033,916 | 342,974,830 
Cost per mile £ 7,413 12,910 6,210 | 12,293 
Gross revenue .. oir = 387,709 40,913,840 | (b) 688,834 | 41,990,383 
Gross revenue per train mile d. 159.86 | 140.89 132.65 | 140.90 
Working Expenses (e) &- £ 387,457 29,380,414 | (b) 406,496 30,174,307 
Working Expenses per train mile 4d. 159.76 LOI.17 78.28 IO1.25 
Net Revenue ae hits £ 252 11,533,426 | (0) 282,338 | 11,816,016 
Net Revenue per train mile 0.10 39-72 54.37 | 39.65 
Train milestun . Tiles 582,073 69,693,767 1,246,278 | 71,522,118 
Passengers carried ot No. 96,502 368,099,743 1,288,881 | 369,485,126 
Tons of goods, etc., carried Tons 101,379 31,047,873 3,646,657 34,795,909 
Average number of employees No. | (d) 1,417 | (d) 98,731 . (6) (e) 1,108 | TOI,250 
Average wage... ois £ 209 230 226 | 230 


(a) Exclusive of the capital cost of 158.93 miles of private lines for which information is not available. 
(6) Incomplete. (c) Employees at 31st December, 1936. (d) Exclusive of Construction Branch. 
(e) See §1x., paragraph 2, page r2r.. 


g. Track Mileage—Government Railways——The following table gives the track 
mileages of all Government railways and sidings, exclusive of Tasmania, for the years 
ended 30th June, 1933 to 1936, classified according to gauge, together with the 
percentages on the total :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE.—TRACK MILEAGE.(a) 


At 30th June— - 
Gauge. 1933. 1934. 1935. | 1936, 
Miles. % | Miles. % Miles % | Miles % 
| 
; 7 ar | 
5 ft, 3 in. 7,859.71 | 24.70 | 7,855.07 | 24.65 | 7,825.1m | 24.56] 7,825.79 | 24.58 
4 ft, 84 in, 9,317.75 29.28 | 9,324.67 | 29.26 | 9,331 02 | 29.29! 9,336.67 | 29.33 
3 ft. 6 in. 14,478.76 | 45.50 | 14,528.97 | 45.58 | 14,543.16 | 45.64 | 14,507.74 | 45-57 
2 St, 6 in, 131.87 0,42 131.91 0.41 IZgl.Qr 0.41 131.88 0.42 
2 ft. oin, 29 33.00 0,10 33.00 | 0.10 33.00 0.I0 | 33.00 0.10 
- Lae rie bE +% =A "i 2e<92 5 io 
| | | 
Total 31,821.09 | 100.00 31,873.62 | 100.00 | 31,864.20 | 100.00 | 31,835.08 | r00.00 
| | j 


(a) Exclusive of Tasmania, particulars of which are not available. 


§ 2. Federal Railways. 


1. General.—On the 1st January, 1911, the Commonwealth Government took over 
the Northern Territory from the South Australian Government, and at the same time 
the railways from Darwin to Pine Creek in the Northern Territory, and from Port 
Augusta to Oodnadatta in South Australia, came under its control. Subsequently the 
construction of a transcontinental line from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie 
in Western Australia was undertaken by the Commonwealth Government, while a line 
has been built in the Federal Capital Territory, connecting Canberra with the New 
South Wales railway system at Queanbeyan. An extension of the transcontinental line 
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from Port Augusta to Port Pirie was completed in July, 1937. The North Australia 
Railway has, since its acquisition by the Commonwealth, been extended twice, first to 
Emungalan and then to Birdum. The Central Australia Railway has also been extended 
from Oodnadatta to Alice Springs. In 1917 the Commonwealth Railways Act was 


passed by which all the Federal railways were vested in the Commonwealth Railways 
Commissioner. 


2. Northern Territory Railways.—(i) North Australia Railway (Darwin to Birdum),— 
Provision was made in the Northern Territory Acceptance Act of 1910 for the construction 
of a line to and from South Australia. The first. step was the extension of the existing 
line—Darwin to Pine Creek—as far as Katherine River, which was completed in 1917. 
After enquiry the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works recommended 
a further extension to Daly Waters to form portion of an eventual line through Newcastle 
Waters to Camooweal in Queensland. The construction of the line from Katherine 
River to Daly Waters, a distance of 160 miles, was commenced by day labour in 1927. 
A section as far as Mataranka was opened for public traffic on rst July, 1928, but owing 
to the curtailment of loan moneys the line was not taken beyond Birdum, 316 miles 
from Darwin, although construction had been commenced on the Birdum to Daly Waters 
section. The Mataranka to Birdum section was opened on 4th September, 1929. 


(ii) Central Australia Railway (Port Augusta to Alice Springs).—The extension of the 
southern portion of the North-South line was authorized by the Railways (South 
Australia) Agreement Act 1926, which ratified the agreement between the Common- 
wealth and South Australian Governments for the construction of a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
line from Oodnadatta to Alice Springs. The estimated cost, exclusive of rolling stock, 
of the proposed extension, which comprises 293 miles, was £1,700,000. The first section 
214 miles from Ocdnadatta was completed on the zgth August, 1927. The section from 
Oodnadatta to Rumbalara (169 miles 67 chains) was opened for public traffic on the 
23rd December, 1928, and the remaining portion from Rumbalara to Alice Springs was 
completed and opened for public traffic on the znd August, 1929. 


3. Federal Capital Territory Railway (Queanbeyan to Canberra)—This line was 
built by the Railway Construction Branch of the Public Works Department, New South 
Wales, and, when completed, was taken over by the Chief Commissioner of Railways 
for that State, who worked the line for the Commonwealth Government until 1st July, 
1928, on which date the management was taken over by the Commonwealth Railways 
Commissioner. The line was opened for traffic on 25th May, 1914. It connects with 
the New South Wales railway system at Queanbeyan, and is 4.94 miles in length. 


4. Trans—Australian Railway (Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta).—A preliminary survey 
of a railway line connecting Western Australia with the Eastern States was commenced 
in 1908 and completed in March, 1909. The estimated cost of construction and equip- 
ment of the line on the basis of a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge from Port Augusta in South Australia 
to Kalgoorlie in the Western Australian goldfields—a distance of 1,063 miles—was 
£4,045,000. The construction of the line was commenced at Port Augusta in September, 
1912, and operations began at the other end from Kalgoorlie in February, 1913. The 
line was completed on 17th October, 1917, and five days later the first through train left 
Port Augusta with an official party on board for Kalgoorlie. Owing to deviations from 
the original route the length of the line was reduced from 1,063.39 miles to 1,051.85 
miles—a saving of 11.54 miles. More detailed reference to the construction of the line 
and a description of the country through which it passes is given in Official Year Book 
No. 11, pp. 662 and 1273. 


On the 29th November, 1935, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia 
entered into an agreement to extend the Trans-Australian line by the construction of a 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge railway from Port Augusta to Solomontown, a suburb of Port Pirie, 
in the State of South Australia, the work to be undertaken by the Commonwealth at a 
maximum cost of £625,000 inclusive of rollmg stock. The State of South Australia 
agreed to construct a railway of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge from Red Hill to Port Pirie to meet 


‘the Commonwealth line at Solomontown. 
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These lines, which have been completed and were opened for traffic on 26th J uly, 
1937, will reduce the distance and travelling time between Port Augusta and Adelaide 
and eliminate one break of gauge. 


5- Lines Open, Under Construction and Surveyed.—The following table shows the 
lines open for traffic under the control of the Commonwealth Government at 30th June, 
1930, together with the lines under construction and those which have heen surveyed 
only :— 

RAILWAYS, FEDERAL, 20th JUNE, 1936. 


Terminals. | Miles. 


OPEN FOR TRAFFIC. 


Trans-Aastralian Railway—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Kalgoorlie 


(Western Australia) os = = = - ss 1,051.85 

Central Australia Railway—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Alice Springs 
(Central Australia) 30 2% zk T af am 771 -4t 

Federal Territory Railway— Queanbeyan (New South Wales) to Canberra 
(Federal Capital Territory) Re me a. 3. — 4-94 
North Australia Railway-—Darwin to Birdum (Northern Territory) ait 316.50 
Total opened for traffic 7 a= “< mS 2,144.70 

UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
Trans-Australian Railway—Port Augusta to Port Pirie (South Australia)... 56.25 
North Australia Railway—Birdum to Daly Waters (Northern Territory) (a) 43.50 
Total under construction 99.75 
. (a) Construction suspended in September, 1929. 7 
SURVEYED. 
Kingoonya to Boorthanna (South Australia) .. #2 a oe 176.44 
Canberra to Jervis Bay (Federal Capital Territory) ae se 5 140.22 
Oanberra (Federal Capital Territory) to Federal Capital Territory Border | 

in the direction of Yass (New South Wales) a sk cuey! | 11.67 
Daly Waters (Northern Territory) to Alice Springs (South Australia) ll 559.50 
Port Augusta to Crystal Brook (South Australia) oe ie se | 69.25 
Total surveyed ae a +. 957-08 


In addition, the following trial surveys were undertaken on behalf of the North 
Australia Commission, viz. :— 


(t) From the proposed deep water port at Rocky Island (Gulf of Carpentaria) to 
Borroloola ; (2) from Borroloola to near Anthony’s Lagoon; (3) from Daly Waters 
to a point on the Queensland Border about 44 miles south of Camooweal; and (4) from 
a point on the Daly Waters—Queensland Border survey 45 miles south of Daly Waters 
and near Newcastle Waters to the border of Western Australia. 


6. Mileage open, worked, and Train miles run.—The next table shows the length 


of the Federal railways open for traffic, average miles worked, and the train miles run 


in the years 1932 to 1936 :— 
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RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES. 
i wai aa ae a 


| Railway. 
Year ended 30th == |———__— = te a sae ode 
a Trans- Central eee North ns 
Australian. Australia. Te nat an Australia, 
Mints OPEN FOR TRAFFIC. - ; 
- Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
ey 1,052 aot 5 | 317 2,145 
ze Soe T,052 AGT 5 317 2,145 
os + | 1,052 Tape 5 317 | 2,145 
“s aol T,052 771 5 Ly ag 2,145 
Piel 1,052 ge 5 | Eh ees 2,145 
AVERAGE Mines WorRKED. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
FO32) "1. oe 1,052 771 5 317 . 2,145 
XO33 Fa “- 1,052 77 5 317 2,145 
WBE es +: 1,052 77% 5 317 . 2,145 
1935 -- +. 1,052 77% 5 317 2,145 
L930... a8 T,052 77 5 See | 2,145 
Train Mites Ron.(a) 
1932 .. -- 319.747 | 154,529 6,865 | 35,819 | 516,960 
1933 -- af 324,173 182,414 6,850 33,809 | 547,246 
4934. .- Sho || MS ask Wray / 178,916 6,885 | 36,340 550,618 
1935 -- .- 335,198 158,356 6,885 | 35,677 536,116 
1930 .. -- | - 334,601 209,206 6,895 | 31,311 582,073 


(a) Traffic Train Mileage (exclusive of “ Assistant _ and “ Light ”’ mileages). 

7. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—In the following table particulars are 
given of the cost of construction and equipment of the undermentioned railways for each 
of the years 1932 to 1936 :— 

RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—CAPITAL COST. 


Railway. 


Year ended 30th —~ ~ < Te al 3 
June— Trans- Central Federal North 


. ‘ Capital 
Australian. Australia. | Territory.(a) Australia. 


Total. 


Torat Cost or CONSTRUCTION AND EQuIpMENT oF LINES OPEN. 


Bs £ £ £ £ 
1932 .- -- 7,879,397 | 4,769,938 84,429 -25755,700 | 15,480,404 
1933 -- ~- + 7,928,876 | 4,773,301 84,429 2,758,139 1545445745 
1934 .. o. | 9,987,210 | 4,777,278 81.493  24758,139 | 15,007,126 
TOs5h + ee O.OT 5,041 4,782,077 84,592 | 2,759,772 | 15,672,282 
1936 (6) PPS SAT v5O 4,787,882 85,325 | 2,775,281 | 15,899,638 


Cost PER MILE OPEN. a 


| | 
TO32) al 7,490 6,187 17,091 8,693 | 7,221 
1933 -- =e 4/530 | 6,188 17,091 Sia” | 7,248 
1934 -- .- 7,593 6,193 17,104 8,714 | 7,277 
“o's a ead ina Og tel) 78,199 07,124 PE 720" OLN a gop 
TOR6 Oh 7,884 = | 607 Teepe inggegar| 8,769 | 75413 
(a) Exclusive of Rolling Stock the pro perty of New South Wales Government Railways. (b) See 


- $1 paragraph.2, p. 121. 
The sum of £1,837,386, of which £113,829 was for surveys, etc., has been provided 
from revenue for capital purposes to 30th June, 1936. 
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8. Gross Revenue.—(i) Total, per average mile worked, and per train mile run. The 
following table shows the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average mile 
worked, and the revenue per train mile run for each of the undermentioned railways 
for the financial years 1932 to 1936 inclusive :— | 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, ETC. 


Railway. | 
Year ended 30th Total. 
June— Trans- | Central ae | North | 
Australian. Australia. | Territory. | Australia. 
TotaL Gross REVENUE. 
a | | 
£ | £ | £ . £ £ 
TO32— 2:5 oe 173,402 | 79,400 | 3,810 | 23,495 280,107 
1G33\0 5 ne 188,168 93359 4313 | 22,612 308,452 
1934 -- =~ = 206,205 | 90,566 | 5,277 | 27,907 329,955 
: ) 8,2 68 
O35 ee = 217,758 83,522 | 6,132 38,273 | 345,085 
OB \Gw 5. zh 246,053 | 100,981 6,413 | 33-062 387,709 
/ ) 
Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WORKED. 
Phas £ ——— £ £ 
EOS? ore). fs 165 103 aT 4 74 131 
1933 -- ag 179 T2I 873 7 | 144 
HO BY IS th 5: 196 LEG 1,068 88 154 
1935 .. at: 207 108 T,24r | I2I 16r 
1936 .. BiG 234 131 1,208 | 106 181 
Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RUN. 
| | 
d. | d. d. d, d. 
LO32) <1 ae T3OntS =e tee ae 133-20 | 157.42 130.04 
ROSS weer an isOss0 122.83 T5r.ar ” | 26b. sr 135.27 
LOS4 . an 150.66 | 421.49 183.95 | 184.31 143.82 
1935 .- as 155-91 | 126.58 213.75 257-46 154.75 
1936 .. 3 £76.92" je LES .om 223.22 | 258.02 91") 759586 


(ii) Classification and Percentages. During the year 1935-36 receipts from coaching 
traffic and goods and live stock represented 49 per cent. and 31 per cent. respectively 
of the total gross revenue of the Trans-Australian line, similar percentages for the 
remaining lines being :—Central Australia line 15 per cent. and 81 per cent., Federal 
Capital Territory line 45 per cent. and 52 per cent., and North Australia line 9 per 
cent. and 32 per cent. coaching and goods and live stock revenue respectively. 

The miscellaneous receipts for the year 1935-36 include an amount of £20,355, 
revenue from dining cars and refreshment services on the Trans-Australian and Central 
Australia Railways. A sum of £20,251 was received from this source during the previous 
year. 

Owing chiefly to improvements in goods and live stock traffic, revenue in respect of 
all except the North Australia Railway showed increases as compared with the previous 
year, The decrease in the revenue of the latter was chiefly due to a falling off in mining 
activities and to a reduction in freight rates. There has been a steady increase in the 
revenues of the Trans-Australian and Federal Capital Territory Railways over the past 
five years. 


9. Working Expenses.—(i) Total. The following table shows the total working 
expenses, and the percentages on the corresponding gross revenues of each railway for 
each year from 1932 to 1936. 
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Details of the annual expenditure on (a) maintenance of ways, works and buildings ; 
(6) locomotive, carriage and wagon repairs and renewals; (c) traffic expenses; and 


(@) compensation, general and miscellaneous charges, are given in (iii) following. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, TOTAL, ETC. 


alls tad a oR re 
3 


Railway. 
zronested 30th | — = ee > SS — — Total 
ES Trans- Central Federal North gee 
i Australian. Australia, | Tete | Australia. 
Toran WorxkInG EXPENSES, : 
£ £ £ / £ £ 
1932 197,147 III,555 5,02. 44,088 357,802 
1933 197,363: 106,875 4,720 38,843 347,801 
1934 218,506 = 113,050 4,919 39,693 376,168 
1935 197,871 | 133,896 5,917 41,984 379,668 
1936 201,421 | 138,419 5,983 41,934 387,457 
| 
‘ ; PERCENTAGE or WorKING EXPENSES ON REVENUE. 
| 
% % % | % % 
1932... |. 113.69 | 140.49 T30.55, pale e071 05 127.74 
1933, .- 104.90 | 114.48 109.43 | 77S) Li2.70 
1934... I05.97 124.83 93.22 142.23 II4.01- 
ZOR5 ns 90.87 be. 00.. 35 | 90.49 | 109.70 109.83 
103075. 81.66 | T3907 | 93.29 | 123.68 99.94 
} 


Compared with results for the previous year, the percentage of working expenses 
on revenue shows decreases in respect of all systems, except the North Australia Railway, 
and even with the latter the actual expenses were lower than during the previous year. 

(ii) Averages. The next table gives the working expenses per average mile worked 
and per train-mile run for each railway for the years 1932 to 1936 :— i 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES. 


Railway. 
Year ended 30th == = = = -— Total. 
Jane— Trans- Central Ot a North 
Australian. Australia, Territory. Australia, 

Worxkine EXPENSES PER AVERAGE MILE WorKeEp. ve Aa 

£ £ £ a £ 
1932 187 145 1.015 139 167 
1933 188 139 956 12: 162 
1934 208 147 906 12! 175 
1935 188 173 1,198 133 177 
1930 I9x | 179 ey aa 132 181 

Worxina Expenses por Train-Mine Run. 
Peal | es ih ee 

d. d. | d. | d. d, 
1932 »- 147.98 173.26 | 175-21 | 295.40 166.11 
1933 -- 146.11 T4O.GF = |g TOG Fe, | 275-73 152.53 
1034 - 159.05 151-65 | 171.47 202 614 163.96 
1935 -- 141.67 202 .93 206.26° | 282.42 169.96 
1936 .. 144.47 | 158.75 208.26 | 319.13 159.76 

| bad } 
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(iii) Classification and Percentages. Of the total working expenses of the Federal 
Railways during the year 1935-36, maintenance expenses represented 38 per cent., 
locomotive, carriage and wagon charges 38 per cent., and traffic expenses 15 per cent. 
Details for each line were as follows :—Trans-Australian line 27 per cent., 46 per cent. 
and 15 per cent.; Central Australia line 53 per cent., 31 per cent., and 11 per cent.; 
Federal Capital Territory line 31 per cent., 28 per cent. and 35 per cent.; and North 
Australia line 39 per cent., 26 per cent. and 28 per cent. respectively. 


ro. Passenger Journeys, and Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock.—{i) General. In 
the next table particulars are given of the passenger journeys and tonnage of goods and . 
live stock carried on the Federal railways during the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


_ RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—TRAFFIC. 


Railway. 
Year ended 30th | T 
ve Trans- | Central total North | a 
Australian. | Australia. : Territory. Australia. 
PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 
No. | No. | No. No. No. 
O32 =e. oe 15,875 25,083 20,417 3,101 74,076 
1933 -- ae 19,642 28,380 30,533 2,784 81,339 
1934 .- se 19,218 | 28,493 375335 3,178 88,224 
1935 .- +: 22,530 32,768 38,963 3,607 97,958 
1930 .. ae 22,843 31,669 | 39,023 2,967 96,502 
_ ToNNAGE OF Goops AND LivE Stock CaRRIED. ; 
| = , 
| Tors. Tons. Tons. Tons. { Tons. 
NOS Zeer ve 21,316 | 65,538 | 7,807 3,039 | 97,700 
ROSQw cts os 19,754 | 71,710 10,502 3,435 105,401 
1934 .. +. 21,598 47,100 | 15,930 3,688 | 88,316 
1935 .. 4 19,073 43,668 18,008 6,459 | 87,208 
19360 .. + 39,757 | 45475 | 20,141 5,006 | I0I,397 


(ii) Passenger-Mileage Summary. The appended table gives particulars of 
“ Passenger-Mileage’ on each of the Federal railways for the year 1935-36 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—“ PASSENGER-MILES ’? SUMMARY, 1935-36. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| nay | at w 
| o Le = bp 
: % 3 ‘a | & a8 
a 2 3 | g 
& we § (ee2h |85 | 82 | es é | 
nie | Sy file Sgizh5 |32 g§2 ) £2 = 
Railway. ag noe | & ets |Gae |=8 ae RS. |\Sba 
5 sae) cs. BEE | So ) mes a | Seb lp&ed 
8 |e9bl ws | 888 \/8S85| SB | S53.) sae teaee 
32 [693] $2 | 282 )/ShES/ 8.3/8.3) Sik (Base 
| A AS) BR | eed lasses] aS <88) <82 |AaSe 
| 
000 Sie al | Miles. | 
z ra | omitted. By ahs | 
rans-Australian .. | 229,724] 22,843] 20,356] 89,782 89 Sox | x | 
Central Australia =... | 22,6r1| 31,669 2,077 10,942 92 66 pees : “< Re ) pe 
oes Capital Terri- | ‘ eos 
ory : -» | 5,444] 39,023 193] 3,529] 35 | 
Q P 5 3 ’ : 5 | x.90'] 0 
North Australia ac 8,747] © 2,967 g26| 2 Seapetss Tro |r 86 ° 5 sie es 
: : i 


(iti) Z'on-Mileage Summary. Particulars of ton-mileage are sho h i 
respect of each of the Federal railways for the year 193 pais: eS 
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PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES ON GROSS REVENUE OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1936. 
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TH al 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 


of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the heavy zero lines being different for each 
State and Australia, with, however, the exceptions that the zero lines for Australia and Federal are 
identical. 


of a 


PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE ON CAPITAL COST OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1936, 


ne 


zi 


7 oY 
a 
tt | 


_—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
a arileaie Gees 1 per cent., the thick zero lines, however, for each State and Australia being 


different. 


Where the curve for any State falls below that State’s zero line, loss is indicated, the working 


expenses having exceeded the gross revenue. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF AUSTRALIA, 1570 TO 1936. 


T 
2 eI 


Total Capital Cost . 
. Gross Revenue, Working Expenses,and Net Revenue 
. Average Cost per Mile open. 
. Mileage open. 


| 
Pity 
BEE Et 
EEE He 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1949 


EXPLANATION.—The base of eneh small square represents throughout one year. The significance 
of the vertical height of each square varies according to the nature of the several curves. 


Tn the curve for the total capital cest, the vertical side of each square represents £5,.000,000. 
In the curves for (i) gross revenue ; (ii) working expenses ; and (iii) net revenue, the vertical side of 
each small square represents £1,000,000. For the curve of average cost per mile open, the vertical side 


of each small square represents £1,000, The mileage open is shown by a dotted curve, the vertical side 
of each smal! square representing 500 miles. 


- SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


_ 
STATE ROUTE MILES 
NEW SOUTH WALES 6,164 
VICTORIA 4,72| (4599) 
QUEENSLAND 6,566 (6536) 


2,529 


BATHURST 1. 
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l422 


Ae 


ROUTE MILES 


i 


6,050 thus +4 
7,250 thus 
13,666 thus --—-—- 
152 
I 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 4.359 
TASMANIA 645 (634) 
COMMONWEALTH 2,145 

| Rai 


2 
TOTAL 27, (29 (26,966) 


NOTE. Figures in brackets represent mileage 
exclusive of gauges of 26 and under. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


IN AUSTRALIA 
30% June 1935 
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IN AUSTRALIA 
30% June 1937 
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RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—“ TON-MILEAGE ”” SUMMARY, 1935-36. 


| | 
| Average | Density of 
ae Goods | Total Total Goods | Freight- | Average BHarnings Heatic par 
ailway. Train | Tons | “ Ton- Barni paying | Haul ae Average 
ae Carried. | Miles. | BINGE: Load, | per ton, ioe Mile 
eee | per Train, ©. | Worked. 
plese | | | a 
| > | r | | 
| | cae “3 Tons, Miles. d, 
| omitted. | 
Trans-Australian .. | 104,877 __ 30,757 | 12,912 77,305 523.12. | 20 76 
Central Australia |: | 186,655 | 45.4> 7807] Bx gaell  sg.58 a i pelea ap 
Federal races | 45,475 pe 72,75 | 1,381 59.78 | 245 1.75 14,464 
q ritory .. on T,45I | 20,141 . ror | 3,309./ 69.40 |! 8 20,386 
; North Australia .. 22,564 | 5,006 | 550 10,796 | 24.37 nae ae 1738 


II. Rolling Stock.—The following table shows the numbers of rolling stock in use 


during the years 1932 to 1936. Further details may be found on page 21 of Transport 
and Communication Bulletin No. 27. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ROLLING STOCK. 


At 30th June— 
1932 1933 1934. 1935 1936 
| | 
1 ik ——ie =: =o 
| { ! 
ar aT on . | ew | cori) to 
Piaf ad Ss] | Bee] S| a 
wo Ce | re . = = . . . ej et 7 es | . : C=] 
S|sahent S$ |ss).e4) 3 (ot j.e4| 8 les3\ 55) 2 |) sary 
BeLac le cms 52 |) 5 bso aol Ss Se es Giles jas eal 
> = 2+ » ~~» 
Wo} Om)Om) A }Om)/oH!| A | on|onm| 4 \on/ SH!) 4 |5a/S 


68) 54) 728) 68) 54) 728) 68 54 
24) 20). 313} 24 «-I9/  313) 24) 19 


728} 68) 54| 728 68 54) 728 
313 24| 19) 3133 24 20| 312 
43) 334) 13] 24). 314] 13] r4| 3%4]. 33/24] 3x4] 13] xa] 374 


New South Wales Government Railway stock is used on the Federal Capital Territory 
line. : 

“12. Employees.—(i) General. The following table shows the number of employees 
on the Federal railways at 30th June in each year from 1932 to 1936 inclusive, classified 
_ according to salaried and wages staffs :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—EMPLOYEES. 


| At 30th June-— 


| 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1935. 1936. 
! 


| a es = 


i] | “wal . 
Salaried Wages |Salaried Wages Salaried) Wages /Salaried| Wages |Salaried Wages 
Staff. | Staff. Staff. 


Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. 

| | | 
nt | a — | _ _ - — ——" 
: No. No. No, No. No. No. No. Noi ||.” No. No. 
Tvans-Australian 1oz (a) 556 99 (a) 718 99 \(@) 696 | Ior |(a@)1,017/(¢) 107 (a) 869 
Central Australia 55 | 275 53 (0) 297 | . 53 (6) 311 49 385 48 365 
% np Capital 3 4 Pl "i : 5 ‘| 
3 erritor. ey le 4} 5 4 H f 
North astralta’. 14 | 82 15 88 15 95 3a) 109 12 1or 
Total ete 175 918 17x | 1,108 “17x | 1,109 167 3,518 £7¥o|) 2,343 


: { 
Z 


a) Includes those engaged on construction work, 1932, 15; 1933, 157; 4934, 91; 1935, 63; and 
Cabs (b) marian 6 on construction work in 1933 and 4 in 1934. (ce) Includes ro on 


construction work. 
—-2218.—9 


e 105} 87} 1,355) 05} 87) 1,355) 105, 87/ 1,355) 105) 87) 1,355] 05] 88] 1,354 
a: i e 


vel 
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(ii) Average Employed throughout Year. The average number of employees 
throughout the year 1935-36 was 171 salaried staff and 1,320 wages staff (of whom five 
of the former and 69 of the latter were on construction work). ; ia 
13. Accidents.—The following table shows the number of persons killed and injured 
in accidents in each of the years 1932 to 1930 :— 
RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Railway. | i 
1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935- 1936. 
| | } 
Killed,| Injured. Killed. | Injured. Killed. Injured. |Killed.| Injured. mop eo 
~ | | | | 
| | / 
Trans- Australian 3 2° I 4 | 0 | 5 I4 
Central Australia. I gel 8 | / 5 | 7 
Federal Capital 
Territory a I =F es ee : 
North Australia. . po x] £ / 2 
| | ! 
‘ | | | 
Total era 6 | 6 | x | 13 | 2 16 | 23 


Further details are available on page 24 of Transport and Communication Bulletin 


No. 27. 


§ 3. State Railways. 
1. Administration and Control of State Railways——The policy of Government 
control of the railways has been adopted in each State, and earlier issues of the Year 
Book (see No. 6, p. 693) contain a description of the methods adopted by the various 


State Governments in the control and management of their railways. 
2. Mileage Open, 1932 to 1936.—The following table shows the length of State 
railways open for traffic on the 30th June in the years 1932 to 1936 :— 
RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC. 


| | ! 
Year ended 30th June— N.S.W. Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. ag States 
| | = | | | 
Miles. | Miles. , Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles | Miles. 
1932 6,126 | 4,72 | 6,558 | 2.529 | 45235 | 645 | 24,814 
1933 6,164 | 4,721 | 6,566 | 2,529 | 4,338 | 645 | 24,963 
1934. 6,164 | 4,721 | 6,566 | 2,529 | 4,360 | 645 | 24,085 
1935 6,164 4,721 | 6,566 | 2,520 | 4,359 | 645 | 24,984 
1936 O24) 4,721 | 6,567 | 2,529 | 4,358 | 645 24,944 
| | 


A graph indicating the mileage open in Australia 


1870 to 1936 accompanies this chapter. 
The appended statement shows the actual mileage opened or closed for traffic in the 
year 1936, also the annual average increase or decrease in mileage opened since 1926 in 


each State :— 


at the end of each of the years 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPENED OR CLOSED ANNUALLY. 


Mileage. 


N.S.W. 


Vic. 


Q’land. 


S. Aust, 


W. Aust, 


Tas, 


All 
States. 


Mileage opened or closed 
during 1935-36 (a) 

Average annual mileage 
increase or decrease for 
10 years to 30th June, 
1936 (a) 


(a) Minus sign (—) denotes mileage closed, 


9-35 


32.606 


3.02 


—0.17 


49.40 


r 


—2.80 


—39.81 


129.87 
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No new mileage was opened for traffic during 1935-36. The dismantling of the 
Tarrawingee Tramway in New South Wales and minor adjustments to lines in that 


State and in Western Australia were responsible for the decreases shown in the above 
table. 


3- Length and Gauge of Railway Systems in each State.—In all the States the 
Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of administration and management, 
into several divisions or systems. A summary showing concisely the gauge and length 
of the main and branch lines included in each division or system in the different States 
for the year ended 30th June, 1936, is given in the Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 27 issued by this Bureau. 


4. Average Mileage Worked and Train-Miles Run.—The total mileage open for 
traffic at the end of each financial year has been given previously, but, in considering the 
returns relating to revenue and expenditure and other matters, it is desirable to know 
the,average number of miles actually worked during each year. The next table shows 
the average number of miles worked and the total number of train-miles run by the 
Government railways of each State during the years 1932 to 1936 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE WORKED AND TRAIN-MILES RUN. 


Year ended ‘fe ME ; - | | F 
soth June— N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
AVERAGE Mineace Workep. 

| ry rs . E | ic, eee 7 ah = 
1932 | 6,050 4,720 | 6,550 2,529 4,214 645 24,708 
1933 6,159 | 4,721 6,565 2,529 4,278 645 24,897 
1934 -3" 6,164 4,721 6,567 2,529-| 4,351 645 24,977 
1935 | 6,164 | 4,721 6,567 2,529 4,359 645 24,985 
1936 | 6,124 | 4,721 6,567 2,529 4,358 645 24,944. 

| | 

Train-Mitzs Rvun.(a) 

1932 -+ | 25,848,580 | 15,363,776 | 10,964,819 | 4,914,265 | 5,093,179 1,130,122) 63,314,741 
1933 ++ | 25,562,220 | 15,321,398 | 10,826,016 4,909,588 5,282,989 1,107,800) 63,010,011 
1934 ++ | 25,173,199 | 15,311,461 | 11,139,229 | 4,930,271 | 5,389,931 1,134,129] 63,078,220 
1935 ++ | 26,275,459 | 15,536,111 | 12,958,956 | 5,080,319 | 5,868,396 1,230,034) 66,949,275 
1936 3 27,701,005 | 16,390,943 12,385,742 if 5.462,146 6,094,910 |(b) 1,659,021| 69,693,767 


(a) Traffic Train-Miles (exclusive of “ Assistant’ and “ Light ’’ mileages), (b) Includes steam 


and petrol rail car mileages previously excluded. 

5. Lines under Construction, and Lines Authorized, 1936.—(i) General. The following 
statement gives particulars at the 30th June, 1936, of the mileage of State railwaye 
(a) under construction ; and (5) authorized for construction but not commenced :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORIZED, 
30th JUNE, 1936. 


Pafticulars, | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. | All States. 
| 


Mileage under construc- | 
_ tion ae +» |@153.31|(6)38.00; (ce) | 27.75 ws BY 219.06 
Mileage authorized” but | 


not commenced 219.76} 39.50/1,130.00/ 26.25] 399.23 af WT Sian 7A 
(a) Exclusive of r27 miles ey which work has been suspended. (b) Exclusive of 65.75 miles on 
. which work has been suspended. (c) 186 miles on which work has been suspended. 


(ii) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extensions of State railways 
since the year 1875, there are still, in some of the States, immense areas of country which 
are as yet practically undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent 
settlement has been accomplished. The general policy of the States is to extend the 
existing lines inland in the form of light railways as settlement increases, and while it is 
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true that lines which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate 
future have been constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, 
the general principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept in view. 

(a) New South Wales. In addition to that shown under (4) below, preliminary 
construction work has been commenced on the Sandy Hollow to Maryvale (approximately 
147 miles) and Sutherland to Cronulla (6.31 miles) railways in New South Wales. Work 
was suspended in 1930 on the Guyra to Dorrigo (89 miles) and Casino to Bonalbo (38 
miles) lines. ; : 

(b) Victoria. In this State 35.50 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge lines have been partially 
constructed, from Nowingi to Millewa South, work thereon being temporarily suspended. 
Under the provisions of the Border Railways Act 1922 (Vic. 3194) the following lines are 
under construction in New South Wales territory, viz. :—Euston to Lette (30.25 miles) ; 
and Yarrawonga to Oaklands (38 miles). Work has also been suspended on the former 
line while traffic on the latter is being conducted by the Constructing Authority pending 
the transfer to the Railways Commissioners. On completion, these lines, which are 
of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, will be taken over and operated by the ¥ictorian Railways 
Commissioners. 

(c) Queensland. In previous issues of the Year Book details were given of the scheme 
of railway construction under the provisions of the North Coast Railway Act 1910 (see 
Year Book No. 15, p- 551). On the 30th June, 1936, no railway construction work was 
in progress. The following lines are partially constructed, but work thereon is 
temporarily suspended :—Goondoon to Kalliwa Creek (18 miles); Yaraka to Powell’s 
Creek (27 miles); Dajarra to Moonah Creek (41 miles); Rannes to Monto (63 miles) ; 
and Winton to 37-Mile (37 miles) ; a total of 186 miles. 

(d) South Australia. The construction of a line of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, 27.75 miles in 
length, between Redhill and Port Pirie, to connect with the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge line being 
constructed by the Commonwealth Authorities between Port Augusta and Port Pirie, 
has been commenced. Yor further particulars, see § 2, paragraph 4, pages 12 5-6. 

(e) Other States. At 30th June, 1936, no railway construction work was in progress 
in Western Australia and Tasmania. 

(iii) Lines Authorized for Construction. (a) New South Wales. At the 30th June, 
1936, the following lines had been authorized for construction but not commenced :— 
Gilgandra to Collie (21.54 miles); Jerilderie towards Deniliquin (25.00 miles); Rand 
to Bull Plain (27.55 miles); Canowindra to Gregra (33-87 miles); St. Leonards. to 
Eastwood (9.07 miles) ; Inverell to Ashford (32 miles); Bungendore to Captain’s Flat 

_ (2.18 miles) ; Gwabegar to Burren Junction (36.25 miles) ; Eastern Suburbs to Bondi 
(7.75 miles) ; and Western Suburbs to Western Road (5.55 miles) ; a total distance of 
219-76 miles. 

(b) Victoria. The following lines were authorized, but construction had not been 
commenced up to the end of June, 1936 :—5 ft. 3 in. gauge: La La Siding to Big Pat’s 
Creek (2.50 miles); Casterton to Nangeela (9 miles); and Orbost to Brodribb (6 miles). 
Under the Border Railways Act 1922, the following line has been authorized for 
construction in New South Wales Territory :—Mildura to Gol Gol (22 miles). 

(c) Queensland. In addition to the new lines upon which work has been commenced, 
Parliament has authorized the construction of the following parts of the Great Western 
Railway—Section A, from Quilpie to Eromanga (120 miles); Section B, from Powell’s 
Creek (224 miles) ; Section C, from 37-Mile to Springvale (324 miles); and Section D 
from Moonah Creek (216 miles). The following lines were also authorized for 
construction :—Texas to Silverspur (9 miles); Mount Edwards to Maryvale (28 miles) ; 
Lanefield to Rosevale (17 miles); Gatton to Mount Sylvia (11 miles); Wandoan to 
Taroom (42 miles) ; Dirranbandi extension (52 miles); Yarraman to Nanango (16 miles) ; 
Brooloo to Kenilworth (10 miles); Dobbyn to Myally Creek (50 miles); and Peeramon 
towards Boongee (11 miles), 

(d) South Australia, Parliament has authorized the construction of a line on the 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge from Kielpa to Mangalo Hall (26.25 miles). The survey has been 
Ear eaten but the work cannot be started without a special resolution of both Houses of 

arliament. 
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(e) Western Australia. The following lines were authorized for construction up to 
the 30th June, 1936 :—Yarramony to Merredin (85 miles); Brookton to Dale River 
(28 miles); Boyup Brook to Cranbrook (95-23 miles); Manjimup to Mount Barker 
(107 miles); Leighton to Robb’s Jetty (4.62 miles); Southern Cross—Southwards 
(27.38 miles); Yuna to Dartmoor (52 miles); a total distance of 399.23 miles. The 
surveys have been completed in respect of all the above lines, except the Manjimup to 
Mount Barker and the Leighton to Robb’s Jetty lines, 


(f) Tasmania. There were no new railways authorized at 30th June, 1936. 


6. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—(i) General. The total cost of construction 
and equipment of the State railways as distinct from those owned by the Commonwealth 
Government at the 30th June, 1936, amounted to £322,041,276, representing an average 
cost of £47.53 per head of population. If the cost of railways owned by the 
Commonwealth Government is included, the total capital cost (£33 7,940,914) is equivalent 
to an amount of £49.88 per head of the population of the Commonwealth, while the 
total mileage open (27,088.89 miles) per 1,000 of population is 4.00. Particulars of the 
capital expenditure incurred on lines open for traffic are given in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE AND COST TO 30th JUNE, 1936. 


Total Cost of : 
Length of 2 Average Cost per Mileage per 
State. Line Open | ee Cost per Head of nocn of 
(Route). Equipment.(e) Mile Open. | Population. | Population. 
Miles. | £ S| £ | Miles. 
New South Wales (a) .. (L)6,124.19 (d)143,843,072 |(d) 23,488 53-77 2.29 
Victoria a Seah 407 76,534,378 16,212 40.44 2.56 
Queensland .. -- (6)6,566.65 |(d) 36,264,700 |(d) 5,523 | 36.97 | 6.69 
South Australia (a) .. 2,529.35 29,066,465 11,492 49.05 4.27 
Western Australia (a) ... 4,358.34 25,297,832 5,804 56.19 9.68 
Tasmania .. a 644.89 | 6,672,329 10,340 29.07 2.81 
All States -- | 24,944.19 |(c)322,041,276 |(c) 12,910 47-53 | 3.68 
- (a) Exclusive of Teleral bia eee rs (b) Tuihides portland of Grafton-South Brisbane uniform 
gauge line—New South Wales 26 miles, Queensland 68.82 miles (see par. 4, page 121). : (c) Includes 
Grafton-South Brisbane line, £4,362,500. (d) Exclusive of Grafton-South Brisbane line. (e) See 


§ 1, paragraph 2, p. 121. 


Excluding Queensland, the lowest average cost (£5,804) per mile open is in Western 
Australia, and the highest (£23,488) in New South Wales, as compared with an average 
of £12,910 for all States. There were few costly engineering difficulties in Western 
Australia, and the fact that contractors were permitted to carry traffic during the term 
of their contracts considerably reduced expenditure, particularly in respect of all 
gold-field contracts. 


In Queensland a reduction of £28,000,000 in the capital cost of the railways was 
effected by The Railway (Capital Indebtedness) Reduction Act of 1931, it being 
considered inequitable to burden the Department with interest charges on capital 
expended on railways for the purpose of developing the State. 


The large increases in the capital cost of the New South Wales railways during the 
last few years are mainly attributable to the electrification of suburban lines and the 
construction of the underground city railway. 


In the table above, the figures relating to cost of construction and equipment do 
not include particulars of charges for works in course of construction, surveys, discounts 
and flotation charges on loans allocated to the railways, ete. This will explain tho 
differences between the amounts shown therein for the various States and those shown 
in the several Railway Reports. 
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(ii) Capital Cost, All Lines. ( 
construction and equipment of Government railways for each year 
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shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CAPITAL COST. 


from 1932 


a) Total. The increase in the total capital cost of 


to 1936 is 


Year ended 
3oth June— 


N.S.W. 
& 


| 

) 
Victoria. | 
£ | 


} 


| 
Q’land. 
£ 


S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
£ | & £ | £ 


Tora, Cost oF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT OF LInES OPEN. 


6,561,429 


. 


| | ; | | 
1932 . 137,792,3196) 74,415,458 |¢33,884,1904 27,202,936 | 23,648,654 6307,875,986 
1933 138,921,9684| 74,700,736 | 34,098,724a| 27,167,930 24,159,782 | 6,560,434 (b309,986,574 
1934 139,058,321G| 75,225,403 | 34,389,6574| 27,176,158 | 24,704,212 6,561,937 (b311,486,688 
1935 139,851,912@ 75,454,243 35,010,8984| 27,295,054 24,946,843 6,587,8qr 313,510,841 
1936(d) 143,843,072) 76,534,378 36,264,7000) 29,066,465 | 25,297,832 6,672,329 |0322,041,276 
| 
Cost PER MILE OPEN. 
1932 (a) 22,493 | 15,763 |(@) 5,167>| 10,756 5,584 10,173 |) 12,407 
1933 (@) 20,915 | 15,833 | (a) 5,193 10,743 5,569 10,173 | (b) 12,418 
1934 (a) 22,560 | 15,935 |(4) 5,237 10,745 5,666 10,175 | (b) 12,467 
1935 (a) 22,689 | 15,983 |(@) 5,332. | 10,792 5572 10,216 | (b) 12,548 
1930 (a) 23,488 | 16,212 (a) 5,523 | 11,492 5,804 10,346 (6) 12,910 


r 
(a) Exclusive of Grafton-South Brisbane line. 


(e) The Capital Account was reduced by £28,000,000, in accordance with 


Indebtedness) Reduction Act of 1931, 


(b) Includes Grafton-South Brisbane line. 


(ad See § 1, paragraph 2, p. 121. 
/ = I PB 
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(b) From Consolidated Revenue. The following table shows the amounts provided 
from Consolidated Revenue for construction and equipment to 30th June, 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT TO 30th JUNE, 1936. 


| | 
Sie res N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust, / Tasmania. | All States. 

| | | | 

ed eral 

| 

: ne £ £ £ ONE Me age Peet 
1936 666,864 | 5,798,006 | | 640,020 | 16,935 | 7,227,825 

} 


(iti) Loan Expenditure. 


on Government railways in each State for the years 1932 to 1936 ;— 


The subjoined table shows the total net loan expenditure 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET LOAN EXPENDITURE. 

Year | ay | tlie 

crs N.S.W. Victoria. (a) | Q"land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. All States. 
June— . 

£ 8 £ = ee 3 £ 

1932 1,052,137 50,275 |Cr.127,576| 137,025 |Cr. 15,008) 1,096,853 
1933 214,885 is Or. 28,829 |Cr.101,622| 180,495 |Cr. 6,682) 258,247 
1934 122,203 1,044 341,917 |Cr. 79,856] 316,081 |Cr. 644) 700,745 
1935 1,237533 785,103 40,043) 295,076 39,426 2,397,181 
1930 2,201,837 280,900 692,830 420,233] 116,240 ~ 47,859] 3,759,899 


(a) Gross expenditure. 


ee 
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‘The following statement shows the total loan expenditure on railways to the 
30th June, 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1936. 


State.. N.S.W. Victoria, | Q’land, | S. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.(c)| All States. 


| = 1S <r 
£ mae | £ | £ £ £ ne 

Expenditure 6146,716,614/a74,780,077 | 93,471,984 | 34,225,173 | 24,767,222 7,109,190 | 351,070,260 
- I 


(a) Gross expenditure. (b) Includes expenditure on Grafton-South Brisbane Railway. (c) Includes 
Josses funded. 


7. Gross Revenue.—(i) General. The total revenue from all sources, the revenue 
per average mile worked, and the revenue per train-mile run during each financial year 
from 1932 to 1936 inclusive were as follows — : 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GROSS REVENUE. 


l l 
sre oeen seo” TN. 8W ia) Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. | Ww. Aust. | Tas. | All States, 


Torat Gross REvENUE. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


1932. .. -- | 15,801,022 | 9,454,304 | 5:994,523 | 2,746,341 | 2,922,385 381,283 | 37,299,858 
GSS) ie. ++ | 16,205,320 9,446,121 | 5,992,394 | 2,734,083 | 2,932,140 381,483 | 37,691,541 
1934 .. ++ | 15,690,186 | 9,175,1Ir | 6,230,188 | 2,559,939 | 2,919,315 | 390,903 36,965,642 
1935 *.. ++ | 16,802,699 | 9,421,092 | 7,167,073 | 2,658,390 | 3,311,839 399,764 | 39,760,857 
1936... ++ | 17,753,581 | 9,689,925 | 6,697,361 | 2,878,198 | 3,446,161 448,614 | 40,913,840 


Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE Mize WorkeEp, 


/ £ | £ | £ | £ | & | £ & 
1932. syd 2,612 2,003 i ors. | 1,086 693 591 I,5I0 
1933 6 2,631 2,001 | or3, Wf 1,081 685 592 pels 5ra 
1934 «- + 2,546 1,943 949 | I,0o1I2 | 671 606 1,480 
1935 iS ao 2,726 1,996 1,092 1,051 760 620 1,591 
LOg6 _.. nt 2,899 2,053 } 1,020 | 1,138 791 696 1,640 


/ 


Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MicEe Ron. 
, ae 3 
ae aa. ae neg 3 | d. d. Re a 

a ine 3s TAO. 72 la s09 7 |4 I4re2r 134.22 | 137.72 0.97 141.39 
ee a: ie sar ks | T4797 4) 1532.84, 133.65 | 133.20 82.65 143.56 
IQA cs as 149.59 143.82 | 134.23 | £24.62 } 129.99 82.72 140.65 
XOS5" <4 ost 153.48 | 145.54 Toee7o) |e T2550 al) DSS kid 78.00 142.53 
1936 153-82 | 141.88 | 129.78 | 126.46 135.70 |(¢c) 64.90 140.89 

ac =. : iv ais 

8 0, contributions from consolidated revenue towards losses on working of country 

ieesta oe (b) Includes contributions from consolidated revenue in respect of losses on 
non-paying lines, 1931-32, £139,429; 1932-33, £124,288; 1933-34, £134,424 1934-35, £140,614, and 
1935-36, £163,859. (¢, See Note (b), paragraph 4, p. 137. 


The amounts of revenue earned per average mile worked and per train-mile run 
during 1935-36 in respect of (a) passenger and (b) goods and live stock traffic, separately, 
are given later. : 


(ii) Coaching, Goods and Miscellaneous Receipts. (a) Totals. _ The gross revenue 
is composed of (a) receipts from coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, 
parcels, etc., by passenger trains ; (b) receipts from the carriage of goods and live stock ; 
and (c) rents and miscellaneous items. The subjoined table shows the gross revenue 
from 1932 to 1936, classified according to the three chief sources of receipts. The total 
of the three items specified has already been given in the preceding paragraph. 


+> 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—COACHING, GOODS, ETC., RECEIPTS. 

; | 

Year ended Jictori “ |S. Aust.” | W. Aust. | ‘Tas. | All States 
eorres Ne | igioua, oe: | Ss seh | ans | <j : 
Coacuing TRAFFIC RECEIPTS. 

1932 5,606,430, 3,946,053, 1,762,225, 631,104 649,890 132,456 12,728,158 
1933 5,693,953 3,908,871, 1,768,247 655,799) 602,444! 126,273 12,875,587 
1934 545551290, 3,904,003) 1,872,598 646,784 688,480) 128,079 12,795,804 
1935 5,867,820 4,087,945 1,940,526 653,610 731,449) 132,506 |13,419,916 
1936 6,186,662, 4,129,493) 1:974,379, 686,489, 741,924 141,270 13,860,217 

Goops AND Live Srock TRraFFico RECEIPTS. 

) 
1932 748539315) 4,805,738| 4,008,966, 1,948, 293, 2,106,129 234,986 20,957,427 
1933 ~ | 8,169,056) 4,773,099, 4,006,279 1,924,982 | 2 110,065) 240,978 | 21,225,059 
1934 .. | 7,802,130] 4,572,038) 4,146, 808) 1,762 ,899| 2,059,813) 248,261 |20,501,949 
1935 8,582,612) 4,555,722| 4,987,309 1,853,188 2,405,046 255,428 22,639,305 
1930 93154,921| 4,768,127| 4,481, 887 2,027,287} BIAS 204,144 23, 252,085 

| 
MiscoRLLANEOUS REOEIPTS. 
(a) | (6) 

1932 24341,277| 702,513| 223,332 166,944 166,366 13,841 | sStaeas 
1933 2,342,311 703,551, 217,868) 153,302) 159,631 14,232 3,590,895 
1934 25332 706, 698,410} 210,782! 150,256; 171,022) 14,563 | 3,577,799 
1935 25352, 267, 7770425, 233,238) 151,592, 475,344! 11,770 | 3,701,636 
1936 2,411,998 792,305| 241,095} 164,422) 177,618} 13,200 | 3,800,638 

| | | 


(a) See note (a) to Gross Revenue table on previous page. 


table on previous page. 


(6) Percentages. 


(6) See note (0) to Gross Revenue 


The following table shows for the two years 1934-35 and 1935-36 


the percentage which each class of receipts bears to the total gross revenue :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PERCENTAGES OF RECEIPTS. 


1934-35. | 1935-36. 

— Goods and | Miscel | es a Seca 

mi et yoods anc iscel- Good: ad Miscel- 

Coaching. lie Stock.| laneous. | | Coaching. iL 20 Stock.| toncosil 

raf onl ha Gg Re oS 5 ee | 
% % % | % % ) % 

New South Wales 34.92 51.08 14.00 34.85 51.57 13.58 
Victoria 43.39 48.36 8.2 42.62 49.21 8.17 
Queensland a 27.16 69.59 3.25. 4 20.48 66.92 | © 360 
South Australia e. 24.59 69.71 5.70 || 23.85 9. AA Cl oi 
Western Australia .. | 22.00 72.62 5.29 |, 22.53 IZ320) STS 
Tasmania 33.16 63.89 2.95 31-49. | 65.57 | 2.94 
All States 33.75 56.94 9.31 33.88 56.83 9.29 


(c) Averages for Passenger Earnings. 


be found in sub-paragraph 14 (i) hereinafter. 


| The subjoined table shows the passenger 
earnings per average mile of line worked and per passenger-train-mile in each State 
for the year ended the 30th June, 1936. Further particulars of passenger-mileage will 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—PASSENGER EARNINGS, AVERAGES, 1935-36, 


Passenger Earnings. 


Number of | Number of 


State. Passenger- | Passenger Per Per pen 
| Train-Miles. Journeys, Gross: ayaeas Peat Passenger 
<a | | Worked.) Mile. PONE 
| { } 
= i) ae | 
“ ; No. No. £ See dd cw atl et 
New South Wales .. 17,448,049 II71,142,729 | 5,433,170 887 | 74.73 | 7.625 
Victoria .. ++ | 11,458,026 139,539,089 | 3,713,411 787 77-78 6.39 
Queensland (5) -+ | 5s430,062 | 25,158,926 | 1,460,556 | 226 | 64.95 | 14.02 
South Australia .. | 3,423,266 | 17,430,674 SASOT | BAL Tel" 28.46 7-55 
Western Australia .. (@)2,428,226 | 12,421,527 564,305 | 129 | 55.78] 10.90 
Tasmania .. -. \(@) 613,133 i 25 521,023 120,328 | IL afoul | 12.44 
| 
All States -+ | 40,800,762 368,014,768 11,849,413 ! 476 | 69.70 7-73 
| 


(a) Includes “ Assistant ” and “ Light ” mileage. (6) Exclusive of Queensland portion of Grafton- 
South Brisbane (uniform gauge) line. 


(d) Averages for Goods and Live Stock Traffic. The gross receipts from goods and 
live stock traffic per average mile worked, per goods-train-mile, and per ton carried, 
for the year ended the 30th June, 1936, are given below. Particulars of ton-mileage 
will be found in sub-paragraph 14 (ii) hereinafter. 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS AND LIVE-STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 


1935-36. 
| | Goods and Live-Stock Trafic Receipts. 
Number | or 
f an 
State si _ Per Per | 
Goods-Train- | Live-stock | Lee 
| ge} Goods- | Per Ton 
Miles. Tonnage. ! Gross. [ante teetuatne | Gurriod: 
| Worked. | Mile. 
= iN = 
No. Tons. | £ ci Os d. 
New South Wales .. 10,252,956 513,514,075 9,154,921 1,495 | 214.30 | 162.58 
Victoria .. ++ | 4,932,917 | 0,424,004 | 4,708,127 | 1,010 | 231.98 | 178.13 


Queensland (c) -- | 6,847,142 | 4,580,267 | 4,411,617 | 679 | 154.63 | 230.71 

South Australia -> | 2,038,880 2,464,711 2,027,287 | 801 | 238.64 

Western Australia .. (a)3,830,2T1 2,886,648 2,526,619 | 580 | 158.32 | 210.07 

Tasmania .. .. |(@) 805,026 769,841 | 294,144 | 456 | 87.69 91.70 
| 


i > + | a | rai 

All States .. | 28,707,132 | 30,648,636 | 23,182;715 | 932 | 193.81 | 181.54 

Includes “‘ Assistant ’’ and ‘‘ Light ’’ mileage. (6) Exclusive of 324,937 tons of coal on which 

Bi ie ere only were Snected: (c) Exclusive of Queensland portion of Grafton-South 
Brisbane (uniform gauge) line. 


8. Working Expenses.—(i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison of 
the working expenses, allowance should be made for the variation of gauges and of physical 
and traffic conditions, not only on the railways of the different States, but also on 
different portions of the same systems. When traffic is light, the percentage of working 
_ expenses is naturally greater than when traffic is heavy ; and this is especially true in 
Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a tapering principle—i.e., a 
lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from remote interior districts— 
and where on many of the lines there is but little back loading. 
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The following table shows the total annual expenditure and the percentage thereof 


on gross revenue in each State for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES. ) 


| 
W. Aust, | Tasmania. All States. 


Year ended N.S.W. | Victoria. 


30th June— 


| Q’land. | S. Aust. 


| 


ToraL WORKING EXPENSES. 


| = : ; 
5 ; 
£ £ El we ee ie Noes £ 
1932 . |12,532,869 | 6,181,490 | 4,429,218 | 2,130,395 | 2,123,281 | 386,929 27,784,182 
1933 . 11,966,648 | 6,366,838 | 4,323,655 | 1,978,545 | 2,111,588 | 373,762 27,121,036 
1934 11,203,520 | 6,241,505 | 4,494,314 | 2,028,772 | 2,186,506 385,383 | 26,540,000 } 
1935 11,565,058 | 6,505,859 | 5,086,921 | 2,241,411 | 2,382,744 471,944 | 28,254,537 
1936 (a) 11,848,070 | 6,856,497 | 5,212,926 | 2,413,814 | 2,488,117 | 560,990 | 29,380,414 
| | | | 
PerRcenTAGE oF WoRKING EXPENSES ON Gross REVENUE. 
; | % | 
% % % % | % | % % 
1932 79.32 65.38 73.89 77-57 72.05 | ror.48 | 74-49 . 
1933 73.84 67.40 2.15 2.37 72.02 97-97 / 71.96 
1934 71.40 68.03 72.14 79.25 74.90 98.59 71.80 
1935 68.83 69.06 70.98 84.31 72.95 | 118.06 | 71.06 
1936 66.74 70.76 77.84 83.87 F250 fl SSS | 7i.81 ; 
| i 


(a) See § 1, paragraph 2, page 121. 


The variation in the percentage of working expenses on the gross revenue in each 
State for the years 1865 to 1936 is illustrated in the graph which accompanies this 


chapter. 


(ii) Averages. 


and per train-mile run in each State for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES. 


The next table shows the working expenses per average mile worked 


Year ended 30th June NESW. 


| 


| Victoria. 


Q’land. 


S. Aust. 


| W. Aust. 


| Tas. au States, 


Worxkina EXPENSES P 


ER AVERAGE Mite WORKED. 


£ £ Sig thon £ £ £ 
1932 woul), 2075 1,310 676 | 842 O04 600 1,124 
1933 1,943 | 1,349 659 | 782 494 580 | 1,089 
1934 1,818 1,322 684 | 802 |- §03 598 1,063 
1935 1,876 | 1,378 775 | 886 | 547 732 | 1,130 
1930 1,935 | 1,452 794 | 94 4 ST 870 | 1,178 

Working EXPENSES PER TRAIN-MiLE Ron. 

d. d. d. d. d. d, d, 
1932 36 .» | 116.36 | 96.56] 96.95 | r04.04 | 100.05 82.17 | 105.32 
1933 - | 112.35 | 99.73 | 95.85 | 96.72 | 95.93] 80.97 | 103.30 
1934 os TOG.8r | 107.93.) 96.83 1) 08.76 07-36 | 81.55 | 100.98 
1935 fe 105.64 | 100.50 | 94.21 | 105.89 97:44 | 92.08 | ror.29 
1936 aie 102.65 | 100.39 | Ior.or | 106.06 97-97 \(a)81.15 | 10.17 


(a) See note (6), paragraph 4, page 137. 
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(iii) Distribution. The subjoined table shows the distribution of working expenses 
under four chief heads of expenditure for the years 1932 to 1936 :— fT 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES. 


— 
| | 


Year ended 30th | N.S.W | Victoria 
£ Sabie 


: | | 
wane Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas, _| All States. 
£ 2 ct ar 4 £ 
oa in eee hy 
. MAINTENANCE. 

ri Saint, a tae cs ay aa tC 
1932 + on 2,346,791 | 1,110,987 | 1,221,829 |" 335,280 470,544 || 102,116 | 5,587,547 
1933 a ++ | 2,460,825 | 1,464,041 | 1,156,044 327,887 | 493,968 94,756 | 5,997,521 
1934 | 26545375 | 1,564,771 | 1,161,699 | 367,776 | 552,907 96,441 | 6,397,969 
1935 : > | 20432,527 | 1,570,137-| 1,291,450 | 394,152 | 553,090 | 116,000 | 6,357,346 
1936 | 462,368 | 3,516,786 | 1,344,323 | 444,739 | 568,671 |. 122,111 | 6,157,988 

~ Locomotivn, CARRIAGE AND Wacon CrarGus, 

l | 
1932 Ws ++ | 5,280,630 | 2,260,152 | 1,780,463 I,102,292 978,698 168,194 | 11,570,429 
1933 + ++ | 4,991,900 | 2,231,648 | 1,764,765 955,698 960,993 167,605 | 11,072,609 
1934 a ++ | 4,193,295 | 2,156,706 | 1,851,705 951,529 956,702 176,451 | 10,286,388 
1935 os ++ | 4,573,455 | 2,181,626 | 2,180,556 | 1,096,904 | 1,088,138 182,647 | 11,303,326 
1936 On a 4,842,986- | 2,333,626 | 2,205,283 | 1,149,710 | 1,140,035 214,043 | 11,885,683 

| 

TRAFFIO EXPENSES. 
1932 .. 3,059,815 | 1,690,542 | 1,177,336 457,706 572,101 92,275 | 7,049,775 
1933 .. ++ | 2,771,583 | 1,628,237 | 1,136,739 | 450,886 562,000 87,154 | 6,636,599 
1934 +s ++ | 2,612,947 | 1,647,482 |) 2,210,985 457,182 577,981 99,230 | 6,596,737 
1935 aes ++ | 2,726,197 | 1,713,789 | 1,320,239 484,831 620,975 98,581 | 6,964,612 
1936 . +» | 2,925,093 | 1,797,996 | 1,349,604 530,897 648,242 112,386 | 7,364,218 
OTHER CHARGES. 
| | ee ees 

1932 ck! ++ | 1,845,633 . I,I19,809 | 249,590 235,117 | 101,938 24,344 | 3,576,431 
1933 os -» | 1,742,340 | 1,042,912 | 266,107 244,074 94,627 24,247 3,414,307 
1934 ne .. | 1,742,903 | 872,546 269,995 252,285 98,916 22,261 | 3,258,906 
1935 oa »+ | 1,833,489 | 1,040,307 294,676 265,524 120,541 |(@) 74,716 | 3,629,253 
1936 e .+ | 1,918,623 | 1,208,089 313,726 288,468 | 131,169 (@) 172,450 | 3,972,525 


(a) Includes £54,000, 1935, and £914,00¢, 1936, to replacement and depreciation fund. 


9. Salaries and Wages.—The following table shows the total amount paid in salaries 
and wages in each State during the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—SALARIES AND WAGES PAID. 


‘Year ended 30th | NS.W. | Victoria. 


June— 
ToTaL SALARIES AND WaGES Parp. 
£ | £ ie | £ | i & : | < £ 
. + 637,122 | 4,435,648 | 3,341,129 | 1,382,707 | 1,620,084 | 260,943 | 20,677,633 
on . 842,906 4,417,160 | 3,244,342 | 1,376,676 | 1,675,594 | 249,856 | 19,426,534 
. «+ | 8,154,378 | 4,533,562 | 3,390,671 | 1,418,788 | 1,902,457 | 259,288 | 19,665,144 
on .. | 8,782,701 | 4,698,837 | 3,805,286 | 1,492,693 | 2,050,615 287,853 | 21,117,985 
. «+ | 9,775,667 | 4,990,163 | 3,925,060 | 1,654,653 | 2,012,361 334,832 | 22,692,736 
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10, Net Revenue.—(i) Net Revenue and Percentage on Capital Cost. The following 
table shows the net sums available to meet interest charges, also the percentage of such 
sums upon the capital cost of construction and equipment of lines open for traffic in 
each State for the years 1932 to 1936 :— ‘ 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE THEREOF ON CAPITAL 
: COST OF LINES OPEN. 


Year ended 30th | wig.w. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. _—Alll States. 
Net REVENUE. 
: 5 
£ £ z £ | £ £ / 5 
1932 oe .. | 3,268,153 | 3,272,814 | 1,565,305 615,946 799,104  — 5,646 | 9,515,676 
1933 an .. | 4,238,672 | 3,079,283 | 1,668,739 | 755,538 820,552 7,721 | 10,570,505 
1934 +. .. | 4,486,666 | 2,933,606 | 1,735,874 531,167 732,809 5,520 | 10,425,642 
1935 an .. | 5,237,041 | 2,915,233 | 2,080,152 | 410,979 929,095 | —72,180 | 11,506,320 
1936 +. = .. | 5,905,512 | 2,833,428 | 1,484,435 464,384 | 958,044 —112,376 | 11,533,426 
| | 
Prroentace or Net Revenue on CapiraL Cost.(a) 
| . 
| % } % . % % % % % 
1932 bp ae 2.37 4.40 | 4.62 2.26 3-37 —0.09 3.09 
1933 wa oh 3.05 Pe | 4.81 2.78 3.40 0.12 3.41 
1934 ae aie 3.23 | 3.90 | 4.99 T.95_ 2.97 0.08 3.35 
TOSSee ws es aa 307d 3.86 5.94 I.53 3-72 —1I.10 3.67 
1936 one ate AEE 3.70 4.09 1.60 3.790 —1.68 3.58 


(a) The cost of the Grafton—-South Brisbane line is excluded from New South Wales and Queensland, 
but is included with “* All States.” 


These figures are also represented in the graphs which accompany this Chapter. 
(ii) Net Revenue, Averages. Tables showing the gross earnings and the working 
expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile run have been given previously. 


The net earnings, 7.e., the excess of gross earnings over working expenses, per average 
mile worked and per train-mile run are shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE, AVERAGES. 


N.S.W. 


Year ended 30th June— 


1 


AVERAGE Minr WoRKED. 


£ s | 8 


Net REVENUE PER 


et £ £ £ 
1932 a ao 540 693 | 239 24S \\ KIQOT he> BO wipe 2385 
1933 5 te 688 652 254 2909 | I92 12 425 
1934 o: Os 728 Oer ||" “265. ai 2 168 | So". ats: 
1935 cs Si 850 618 317 165 213. | —II2 461 
1936 ‘. a 964 | Gor 226 | 184 220 |°—174 | 462 


Net REVENUE PER TRAIN-MiLE Roun. 


d, a. d. d. d. d. d. 
1932 a ae 30.34 | S5isT2 | 34.26) 30.08 | 37.657) — 1.20)" 36.07 
1933 AG ax 39.79 | 48.24 | 36.99] 36.93 | 37.28 1.67} 40.26 
1934 “33 oo | “42378 | MBROO | 8 Sxe4a: | V25R86n)! 32.568 It) 39.67 
1935 ad »» | 47.84 | 45.04 | 38.52 | 19.70] 38.00 | —14.08| 41.25 
1936 Se x 51.17 | 41-49 | 28.77 | 20.40 | 37.73 |j@—16.25) 39.72 


(a) See note (6), paragraph 4, page 137. 


. 


Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, | AUstates. 


- ended 30th June— | 
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11. Interest—The amount of interest payable on expenditure from loans on the 


construction and equipment of the railways in each State during the five yeara ended 
30th June, 1936, was as follows :— 
' 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—INTEREST ON RAILWAY LOAN EXPENDITURE, 


Year * N.S.w? Victoria, | Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust, t entan. All States, 


| 
| 


| 


Amount oF INTEREST PAYABLE, 


Srey ost ps 8 enero Si Al ube £ 
1932 a ++ |@6,519,217 | 3,641,109 |a1,589,643 | 1,217,338 989,173 | 263,900 \a14,328,560 
1933 . 46,352,581 | 3,221,710 |a,595,522 | 1,137,193 | 996,233 | 263,861 |a13,673,133 
1934 oe ++ 145,971,412 | 3,181,736 |@1,565,343 | 1,088,627 | 1,008,453 | 246,762 |a13,165,454 
1935 oe ++ [45,677,540 | 3,056,766 |a1,576,693 | 1,055,954 | 1,028,569 | 247,727 |a12,746,007 
1936(6) .. .. |@5,700,000 | 3,032,530 la1,591,788 1,061,393 | 1,015,521 2475732 |412,767,88% 


(a) Including interest charges on the Grafton-South Brisbane line, which for the year 1935-36 
amounted to £218,125 and was contributed by New South Wales, £72,179; Queensland, £27,029; and 
the Commonwealth, £118,917. See § 1, paragraph 4, p. 121. (b) See § 1, paragraph 2, p. 121. 

The interest payable on the cost of construction and equipment, the expenditure 
from consolidated revenue (£7,121,825) for that purpose being deducted, was at the rate 
of 4.05 per cent. in 1935-30. 


Exchange on interest payments abroad is not included in the above table. This 
item is not charged against the railways in Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
and the figures for these States are not available. In the remaining States the amounts 
apportioned since 1931-32 were as follows :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—EXCHANGE ON OVERSEA INTEREST PAYMENTS. 


Year ended 30th June— aaa Victoria. South Australia. 
my ; ee £ £ £ 
1932 as es ae “si th s3ES5545 440,938 176,913 
1933 oe a o Fic 1,191,937 402,705 180,826 
1934 - Ee 7 ++ | 1,103,381 3549335 157,001 
1935 at "ie ae ae 843,012 300, 302 130,649 
1936 “6 Sa ae a 903,773 | 310,530 ___ 121,734 


12. Profit or Loss.—The following table shows the actual profit or loss after 
deducting working expenses and interest and all other charges, excepting exchange 
payments, from the gross revenue, and the percentage of such profit or loss on the tota] 
capital cost of construction and equipment for the last five years :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PROFIT OR LOSS. 


N.S.W. Victoria. / Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania, All States. 


Prorit or Loss AFTER PaAyMENT OF WoRKING EXPENSES, INTEREST, AND OTHUR CHARGES. 


Year 
ended 30th June— 


£ £ £ £ Stieeepeee | é ie 
.. \@—3,251,064/— 368,295|—  24,3384,—  601,392)— 190,069 — 269,546, a@—4,812,884 
1933 2 oa a— 214/909 as 142,427 FS 73,2170. — 381,055 = 175,681) — 250,140|4— 3,102,628 
1934 + oe a—1,484,746|— 248,130|+ 170,5314—  557,460|— 275,644|— 241,242|4—2,739,842 
1935 - *t la— "440,499, — 141,533|+ 503,4594— 518,975|— 99,474 — 265,907 a — 1,065,687 
1936 hy *. la+ 205,5111— 199,102|— 107,353@ — _597,009!— __57,477 — 360,108 |@— 1,234,455 
PERcENTAGE oF Prorit or Loss on CariraL Cost or ConsTRUCTION 
AND EQuiIrMEnt.()) 
2 = os =e 
| 0, 9 ° 
9 9 ee % | % % | o% 
1932 : Nao igor —0.07 | —2.2t | —o.80 = 4.12 | —1.56 
x65 ¥ os —1I.52 —o0.19 +0.21 | —1.40 —0.73 —3.90 | —1.00 
1934 er +. —1.07 —0.33 +0.53 =—2505 —1.12 —3.68 | —o,.88 
1935 a —0.31 —0.19 -T did, =rz.90 --0.40 Ate | —0.34 
1936 a es +0.14 —0.26 —0,30 20054 | = 0-43" = 5.40 1 —0.38 
(a) See Note (a) paragraph rr above. (b) See Note (a) paragraph ro (1) on previous page. 


emg ST I ee ees oe oe oe a ee 
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13. Traffic.—(i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines. These conditions differ not only in the several 
States, but also on different lines in the same States, and apply to both passenger and 
goods traffic. By far the greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe 
of country near the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large 
proportion of the railway traffic between the chief centresgof population is therefore 
carried over lines in the neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, in some cases, open to 
seaborne competition. 


The following table gives particulars for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TRAFFIC. 


. 


| 
Year | 
eg N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. All States. 
30th June— 
| | | 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER JOURNEYS. 
| | Lente 
1932 128,359,419 |125,990,585 | 20,761,976 | 15,608,245 10,304,311 | 1,680,897 | 302,795,433 
1933 .- |132,867,221 |130,190,013 | 22,216,409 | 10,074,221 | 11,732,291 1,678,483 314,758,638 
1934 + |142,520,429 |131,367,215 | 22,877,900 | 16,325,004 | 12,103,104 1,789,329 320,982,981 
1935 . |160,211,508 |139,689,012 | 24,328,300 | 16,660,213 1 12,876,378 2,133,541 355,898,952 
1936 : ares [239,539,089 25,243,901 17,430,674 | 12,421,527 | 2,321,823 | 368,099,743 
PER 100 oF MEAN PorutarTion. 
| | 
1932 an 4,999 6,984 2,231 | 2,705, 2,397 630 
1933 ie 5,128 A173 2,301 | 2,774 2,085 736 £775 
1934 so 5,454 7,198 2,407 2,803 | 2,748 781 4,924 
1935 se] 6,060 7,607 2,532 2,828 | 2,906 Q31r 5.310 
1936 | 6,419 7,571 2,597 2,048 | 2,774. | 1,008 5.453 
Prr AVERAGE MILE or LiInE WoRKED. 
1932 21,216 26,693 | 3,170 6,172 2,467 2,606 | 
1933 e 21,574 27,577 3,384 6,355 2,742 2,603 Teas 
1934, a 23,122 27,826 3,484 6,454 2,782 2.775 | 33,092 
1935 a 25,992 29,580 | 3,705 6,587 | 2,954 3,308 14,245 
1936 = 27945 "| 29,559 | 3,844 6,89r | 2,850 3,000 14,757 
TONNAGE OF Goops AND Livy Srock CARRIED. 
E est Sas (Rea =o 7 3 ee 
1932 10,211,322 6,186,081 3,860,668 2,419,0 2,847,568 | 7 
1933 11,147,866 | 6,244,346 3,685,608 | 2,387,817 | Sasciea | srossés meg re 
1934 11,364,235 | 5,858,377 | 4,214,382 | 2,141,646 | 2,652,247 | 560,611 26,707, 98 
1935 13,018,620 | 6,000,961 4,879,010 2,332,582 | 2,903,481 678.227 an bane 
1936 13,839,012 6,424,004 4,063,567 2,464,721 | 2,886,648 | 709,841 31,047,873 
PER 100 oF MEAN POPULATION. 
1932 GO 308 343 4I§ | ne 6 
1933 Re 430 344 392 | ane | 650 ae ae 
1934 an 435 321 443 368 602 245 ~ 
1935 492 327 508 | 396 | 655 200 me 
936 oe 519 349 480 / 417 645 334 460 


aes, ee nd eG ee ewe | gt a eke ue 
is ’ y - — - 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—TRAFFIC—continued. 


Year | | 
ended N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
30th June— | | 
| 
Prr AVERAGE Mite or Linz WorkKED. 
; Regen Sn | sa 
1,688 1,515 589 956 | 676 | 696 1,051 
1,810 | 1,323 561 944 | . 664 792 | 1,077 
1,844 | 1,241 642 847 610 869 1,073 
2,112 1,273 743 922 | 66 I,052 I,194 
2,260 1,361 710 | 974 | 662 I,194 1,245, 
! 


(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue. A further indication 
of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from a comparison of the 
volume of metropolitan and suburban and country traffic in each State. This is shown 
below for the year 1935-30 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1935-36. 


Passenger Journeys. Revenue. 
State. Metropolitan / | Metropolitan 
and Country. | Total. | and Country. Total. 
Suburban. | | | Suburban. 
No. |= No; | No. | £ 5 £ 
| | 
} | | | 
N.S.W. .. | 161,060,954 10,081,775 171,142,729 | 2,618,310 | 2,814,866 | 5.433.176 
| 


Victoria .. | 134,037,069 | 5.502,020| 139,539,089 | 2,304,047 | 1,409,364 | 3,713,411 
| 


Queensland.. | 20,229,494 | 5:014,407| 25,243,901 289,234 | 1,221,996 | 1,511,230 
§. Australia | 16,290,777 | 1,139,807, 17,430,674; 224,006 | 324,571 | 548,577 


W. Australia | 11,024,990 | 1,396,537 12,421,527| 140,535 | 423,830 | 564,365 
/ 2,321,823 | (a) (a) | 120,328 


Tasmania .. (a) | (a) 


(b) | 


(a) Not available, (b) Incomplete, exclusive of Tasmania, 


Total .. | 342,643,284 23,134,636} 368,099,743 | he ie 6,194,027 11,891,087 
(6) iy £f8)," | 


(iii) Electrification of Suburban and Country Railways. Reference to the 
electrification of the Melbourne and Sydney suburban railways will be found in Year 


Book No. 22, p. 285. 


(iv) Goods Traffic.» (4) Classification. The differing conditions of the traffic in each 
- State might also, to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of various 
classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. Comparative 
particulars regarding the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities 
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carried are available for all the States, and the following table shows the number of tons 
of various representative commodities carried, with the percentage of each class on the 
total, for the financial year 1935-36 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1935-36. 


s Hay, | 
Grain | yoo A | All other | 
Renee | Coaland | Other | a Straw Wool. TARE Bese b Patad 
Coke. Minerals, |. atin aan | Stock. | cr 
| " Flour, Chart. | modities. 
| | all, | 5 
E Tons CaRRIED. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
New South Wales | 6,703,697 |1,269,406 1,986,624 | 245,820 |} 799,698 |2,657,586 |13,839,012 
Victoria o 242,060 |° 225,933 [1,265,965 | 194,527 . | 661,676 [3,765,353 | 6,424,094 
Queensland .. 616,732 | 589,820 | 262,715 |a 745,591 | 64.575 | 354,544 |2,029,590 | 4,663,567 
South Australia 126,302 | 578,992 | 696,466 32,601 32,958 | ¥30,155 | 861,237 | 2,464,711 
Western Australia| 269,558 | 349,934 | 698,437 55,678 | 30,529 | 107,474 |1,375,044 | 2,886,648 
Tasmania Bis 419,009 (b) (4)49,927 20,405 4,282 | 24,198 | 252,020 769,842 
- Jen aol : £ = ae a 4 
All States .. | 8,377,358 |3,014,085 |4,960,131 [1,294,622 | 377,102 |2,083,745 10,940,830 51,047,873 
t 


of | o/ of | of o oy or or 
/O | /O ° /o ce) 7 / : 
New South Wales 48.44 9.17 Te ae | Tye) 4 0.27 5.38 19 =e | 100 38 
Victoria bi 3.77 3.52 19.71 3.03 1.06 10.30 58.61 | ta0.c0 
Queensland 2. 13.22 | 12.65 5.63 16.00 | 1.38 7.60 43.52 100.00 
South Australia 5 anki 23.49 28.26 1.33 Ear | 5.52 34.94 T00.00 
Western Australia Ons | eere 24.2 I-93 | r.06 3-72 | 47.63 | x00,00 
Tasmania ts 54.43 (b) 6.48 | 2.65 0.56 9. Eh. 2.74 | 100.00 
‘ A | | } ; | 
All States ,. 26.98 | 9.71 15.98 Sole al I.2r 6.71 Bye 100.00 
} er j 
(a) Includes other agricultural produce. (0) Included with coal and coke. 


(0) Revenue, The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live 


— traffic during 1935-36 according to a classification which has been adopted by all 
tates :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS, ETC., TRAFFIC—REVENUE, 1935-36. 


, New South a Queens- | § yes 
Class, s outh Western Pat | 
Wales, | Victoria. | land. | Australia. Australia, | Tasmania.) Total, 
| Soe rs ae, ¢ “ty : ’ 
General merchandise | 5,732,147 3,045,195 036,150 nOn.6 “€ = as 
Wheat (a) Ser ase be 40) 50 | 1,005,654 da |  185,75x |xq,696,538 
ri na ‘ 546 | 344,55. 7,992 | é oor 
ae a A we hy 642,403 189,182 | 327,588 | peat ae me: phe 
K ve I, 35 722 | Behe tap 5,233 : Fre 
Minerals— aes ee 9533) 522,0T1 | 162,429:/ 127,746 19,693 | 2,610,023 
Joal i 5 j =8 260.2 ah 
iiheeags coke .. peels 78,064 260,254 34,309 | 155,637 |(b) 32,088 | 1,940,916 
} 358,2¢ 71,607 336,784 409,703 98,020 |(¢) 51,379 | 1,320,699 
pak ew See | | 
ia —— —_— i — | -_— = 
To ea : | | 
- "+ | 955492 | 4,768,127 | 4,481,887 | 2,027,287 | 2,526,619 | 294,144 |23,252,985 
| | | y 


(a4) Included with General Merchandise, (0) Native coal. (ec) Minerals other than native coal 


(¢) Incomplete, 


e 
In New South Wales and Victoria, electric motor coaches are used for the transfer of 


parcels from the central stations to suburban stations and in Vi i 
nd in Victoria to 
and parcels between the two main terminal stations, ; 5 PRES nae 


oe a eee at ee or = Pp, Py oo 4 - | rte peru * 
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cit Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage.—(i) Passenger-Miles. The subjoined table 
gives particulars of passenger-mileage in respect of all States for the years 1931-32 to 
1935-36. 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF “ PASSENGER=MILES.” 


an . 
3 E ie E 
Passenger Number of | Total Amount | aa So | ES os 2 
Traine Pacheaer 7 Passenger- ee a a3 | 3 I ; ae cy a His 5A ; 
Mileage. | Journeys. | Miles. Casengets: |$29 * EE e & 4 eae Be ae 
ORS pa ec by © cy 5 o§ 
aeee| 228| 585) 288 | S88 
Miles. ast No. | 
(,000 (,000 | (,000 ‘ £ No. Miles.) d. do) =| No: 
omitted.) | omitted.) | omitted.) | 
‘ | ia. e =, | a Se —_ 
New Souta Wats. 
17,148 | 128,359 | 1,366,764 | 4,943,790 80 110.64 0.86 | 9.24 | 220,768 
16,382 | 132,867 | 1,422,105 | 5,025,484 87 |\10.70 | 0.85 | 9.08 | 230,911 
16,326 | 142,520 | 1,543,531 | 4,869,235 95 {10.83 | 0.76 | 8.20 | 250,418 
16,926 | 160,212 | 1,745,075 | 5,153,196 LOS LOCO MNOt7in Teron Desir 5 
17,448 | 171,143 | 1,864,368 | 59433176 | 107 |10.89 | 0.70 | 7.62 | 304,427 
VICTORIA. = 
| | | | 
10,534 | 125,99 | 1,053,215 | 3,514,104 | 100 | 8.35 | 0.80 | 6.69 } 223,138 
10,54I | 130,190 | 1,087,543 3,501,588 103 | 8.35 | 0.79 | 6.57 | 230,363 
10,559 | 131,367 | 1,079,981 | 3,502,513 | 102 | 8.22 | 0.78 | 6.40 | 228,76 
10,854 | 139,689 | 1,156,142 | 3,685,978 | 107 | 8.28 | 0.77 | 6.33 | 244,804 
11,458 | 139,539 | 1,180,297 | 3,713,4T£ | 107 | 8.46 | 0.76 | 6.39 | 250,022 
QUEENSLAND.(b) 
4,625 | 20,695 (a) 1,290,225 | (a4) | (a) | (a) (14.96 (4) 
4,058 22,47 (a) | 1,301,405 (a) (@) (a) |14.10 (a) 
4,808 | 22,806) (a) - 1,375,542 | (4) | (a) | (a) \14.48 | (a) 
5,082 | 24,250} (a) | 1,448,924 | (a) | (a) | (a) [14.34 (a) 
5,430 | 25,159 |, (@) | 1,460,556 | (a) | (a) | (a) [14.02 (a) 
Sourn AUSTRALIA, 727, 
3.140 15,608 166,407 493,933 | 53 |1O.66 | 0.71 | 7.59 65,792 
3,152 16,074 172,106 GEO277T A SD\LO.7D 90.72 7675 68,046 
3,202 16,325 1753559 / 506,253) 55 {19.75 || O.71 | 7.59 69,411 
-3,251 | 16,660 177,055 | 524,884 55 |10.66 | 0.71 | 7.56 70,237 
3.423 |__ 17,431 189,061 | 548,577 | _55 110.85 | 0.70 | 7-55 |. 74:747 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. aa a 2 
\(c)t.938 | 10,394 = (a) 489,436 | (a) | (a) | (a) |11.30 | (a) 
(c)2,181 11,732 | (a) 503,177 | (a) (a) (a) |10.2¢ (a) 
(c)2,290 | 12,103 | (a) 526,756 | (a) | (a) (a) |10.45 (a) 
(c)2,361 12,876 | (a) 563,687 | (a) | (a) (a) |10.51 (a) 
\(c) 2,428 12,422 | (4) _ 564,305 | (a) | (a) (a) |t0.90 (a) 
TASMANIA. 
| | 
506 1,681 27,158 | 107,587 | 54 |16.16 | 0.95 |15.36 | 42,111 
498 1,678 26,795 | 104,978 54 |15-09 | 0-94 |15.0L | 41,549 
500 1,789 27,900 107,097 56 |15.62 | O. ce 14.36 431358 
554 2,134 31,094. 111,578 56 |14.57 | 0.86 |12.55 4 217 
613 Brae 32,011 120,328 54 |14.07 } 0.88 (12.44 51,033 


(a) Not available. (b) Exclusive of Queensland portion of Grafton-South Brisbane (uniform 
gauge) line. (c) Includes “‘ Assistant ” and “ Light '’ Mileage. 
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(ii) Ton-Miles. Particulars regarding total “ ton-miles ” are given in the following 
table for each of the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 
RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF ‘ TON-MILES.”’ 


CHAPTER V.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


| \* Average 
if Freight- 
Total Total | paying Average 
Tons “Ton- | Harnings. Load | Haul 
Year Carried. miles.”” Carried | per Ton. | 
ended Pepsi | 
30th Train 
June— 
No. No. if / 
(,000 (,o00 | £ Tons. | Miles. | 
omitted.) omitted.) == | 
New Sout WALEs. 
| 
1932 d10,054| 1,407,451 | 7,853,315 | 162 | 139.99 | 1.3 
1933 d 10,889| 1,550,327 | 8,169,056 | 169 | 142.38| 1.2 
1934 d 11,066} 1,410,854 | 7,802,130 | 159 127.49 Tak 
1935 @ 12,665 | 1,522,781 | 8,582,612 | 163 | 120.23 a3 
1936 13,514 | 1,666,603 | 9,154,921 | 163 | 123.32 it 33 
VICTORIA. 
} | 
1932 6,186 769,228 | 4,805,738 | 181 124.34 
1933 6,244 | 734,970 | 4,773,009 | 178 | 117-70 | 
1934 5,858 | 693,741 | 4,572,038 | 146 | 118.42 
1935 6,010 | 693,783 | 4,555,722 | 448 | 115.44 
1930 6,424 75,037 4 AfOSmay Wi Lat 118.15 
QUEENSLAND. 
1932 3,835 | (€) 516,699 | 3,968,227 | (c) 83 139.02 
1933 3,620 | (e) 517,502 | 3,944,275 | (c) 85 | cl47-72 
1934. 4,152 ) 541,238 | 4,080,906 ) 87 |cx30.34 \(c 
1935 4,841 (€) 684,008 | 4,939,658 ) 88 | er41.30 \(c)x 
1930 4,589 | (e) 615,972 | 4,411,617 5) GO | cl34.22 
; SourH AUSTRALIA. 
1932 2,419 | 287,619 | 1,948,293 170 | 118.37 
1933 2,388 283,565 | 1,924,982 r6r | 118.76 
1934 2,142 265,682 | 1,762,899 | 154 | 124.06 | 
1935 25333 281,068 | 1,853,188 154 | 120.50 | 
1930 2,465 312,789 | 2,027,287 153. | 126.9% 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1932 2,848 347,492 | 2,106,129 TIO. | Weose/ xT 
1933 2,840 339,007 | 2,110,065 105 TAO ISS Wee Le 
1934 2,652 317,870 | 2,059,873 | 98 | 119.85 De 
1935 2,903 302,252 | 2,405,046 TOO" | Fea. ery Mi. 
1930 2,887 353,011 | 2,526,619 Q2 122.29 ie 
TASMANIA. ; 
1932 (f) 427 26,690 | (f)215,180 43 | 62.45 | 
1933 (f) 490 | 27,246 | (f)223,262) 44 | 55.63 
1934 | (f) 549 | 27,623 | (f)230,597; 43. | 51.17 
1935 (f) 656 | 30,671 | (f)236,857) 45 | 46.73 
1930 (f) 746 | 37,837 | (f)274.54t| 47_—| 50-74 | 


(a) Includes “ Assistant ’’ and ‘‘ Light” mileage. 


Grafton—South Brisbane (uniform gauge) line. 
which way leave charges only were collected. 
Innisfail and Mourilyan tramways. 


(bo) Exclusive of Queensland portion of 

(e) Exclusive of Co ples brat helene 
3 to) oktown, 

(f) Exclusive of live stock. sae 


(c) Approximate. 
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In New South Wales the tonnages of coal on which way leave charges only have 
been collected were 157,110 tons (1932), 258,893 tons (1933), 297,960 tons (1934), 353,309 
tons (1935) and 324,937 tons (1936). 


15. Rolling Stock.—The following table shows the numbers of rolling -stock in 


use during the years 1932 to 1936. Further details may be found in the Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. 27. 


RAILWAYS, STATE—ROLLING STOCK. 


At 30th June— 


1932. | 1933- 1934. | 1935. 1936. 


| | 
| 
State. | } | | F Ps tae uae 

| | 

| Bp | to op ap 
: rs tat pe AS) = ae 

| m ke wi eta Pe a Sig Hoe Li Sg oe Sd 

| 8 ) 22} 8) ss| 88) 8 jek] 88 | 8 134) se 1.8 se 
S 439 4 Boa} &s § |«Se]/ 86 mS SS aS = go 
8 | o2 S| Se | 2s Sc Os | £5 8 os | 25 o | o.8 

A Cn ne On|] On al On| On HB | Om | On BH | on) 


Other 
Stock 


b 

fon 

an 

Sa “a 


© | / | } | 
New South Wales .. | 1,432] 2,713) 23,852) 1,432) 2,710 23,705] 1,432] 2,676] 23,498] 1,403] 2 23,457] 1,378] 2,704 


Victoria .. +. | 650) 2,623| 20,979) 650) 2,526| 20,940]. 619 2,503] 20,940] ~ 602] 2,476] 21,004] 602]/.2,450 
Queensland ==... | 784) 1,313/19,151| 776| 1,329/ 19,068] 776) 1,333] 18.957| 734] 1,356] 18,774 750| 1,381 
South Australia .. | 438} 670] 9,202! 438] 668| 9,144] 423| 620| 9.106| 400| 611 8,836) 365] 610 

_ Western Australia. . 420 493|1I,241| 420) 493/11,250| 420! 493|11,272| 420 493] B1,175| 420] 489 


_ Tasmania . 94, 224 2,025 94; 224) 2,025 94) 223] 2,016 94| 225/ 2,03€ 2} 220 


23,340 
21,056 
18,738 
8,720 
11,096 
2,045 


| } | : ‘ 
All States... Silt) 8,036 86,450) 3,810] 7,950, 86,132| 3,764| 7,848| 85,789) 3,653| 7,818] 85,282) 3,607] 7,854 


84,995 


16. Employees.—(i) At 30th June. The following table gives the number of. railway 
employees in each year from 1932 to 1936 inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried 
staff, and (b) wages staff :— . 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—EMPLOYEES.(a) 


At 30th June— 


| 
| 1932. I A I 5 1935. 1930. 
State. 93 | 933 934 93 3 


| : | 
Salaried! Wages Salaried) Wages |Salaried) Wages. Salaried) Wages |Salaried) Wages 
Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. Staff. 


| 
~ 


New South Wales 5,948] 34,091 5,724, 32,982) 5,734} 33,968] 5,830! 35,683] 5,888! 35,076 
Victoria es 3,720] 17,456| 3,621) 18,159] 3,533] 17,450) 3,499] 18,278] 3,402] 19,053 
Queensland Aa 2,946] 12,461] 2,917) 12,554| 2,948] 13,854] 3,033] 14,305} 3,065| 13,755 
- South Australia .. 1,137} 5,736, 1,148) 5,784) 1,173) 5,563) 1,213) 5,962} 1,280! 6,490 

Western Australia 1,204| 5,671) 1,178) 6,135) 1,205) 7,154] 1,240) 7,064] 1,277] 7,062 
Tasmania . ‘is 174| 1,137; 166} 1,133 179) 1,156 171) 1,296 U75)) 33407 


All States .. | 15,129 76,552 14,754, 76,747! 14,772) 79,145] 14,995) $2,588) 15,087| 82,933 


(a) Exclusive of construction staff. 


In the period under review the totals of salaried and wages staffs increased from 
91,681 in 1932 to 98,020 in 1936, a rise of 6-9 per cent. 

(ii) Average staff employed, 1935-36. The number of employees at one point of time 
does not afford the best index of employment in railway work. It is considered that the 
following statement of the average number employed throughout the year indicates 
more accurately the labour requirements of the railways :— 
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AVERAGE STAFF EMPLOYED, 1935-36. 


Operating Staff. Construction Staff. | All Employees—Staff. 
sar Salaried. Wages. Salaried. Wages. | Salaried. Wages. 
| ‘ | | 

New South Wales 53849 | 353930 2 93 | 58517 | 30,023 
Victoria 3,402 18,997 oe as / 3,402 18,997 
Queensland 3,063 14,063 Bie ae 256 | 3,070 14,319 
South Australia 1,239 6,144 | -- | oe 1,239 6,147 
Western Australia 1,262 7,110 To | 352 1,272 7,402 
Tasmania 175 / 1,497 175 1,497 
All States 14,990 83,741 25 | 704 15,015 84,445 


In the State of Victoria, railway construction work is not under the control of the 
Railways Commissioners. This was also the case in Tasmania until 1935-36, when it 
was decided to establish a Railway Construction Branch. 

17. Accidents.—The following table gives particulars of the number of persons 
killed and injured through train accidents and the movement of rolling stock on the 
Government railways in each State for each of the years 1932 to 1936 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS. 


In year ended 30th June— 
State. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
Killed.| Injured. | Killed. Eijered-|mi Killed. Injured. —— Injured Killed.) | Injured. 
| = 
| | | | | 

New South Wales 73 308 69 | 329 | 53 | 389 | 52 | 421 | 66 442 
Victoria veal So 227 52 | PFE SAG | 164 | 41 | 12r |} 46 188 
Queensland a 13 124 26 100 21 I6I | 2x | 143 | 20 156 
South Australia .. 7 Bey allie erat For. EY I27 I5 IIQ I4 143 
Western Australia 23 266 atk 236 | ai | 327 | 13 | 61r | 14 | 383 
Tasmania a 4 16 za Io | x | 20 | 2 | 22 | 4 | 17 

| | / | | 
All States 176 1,045 176 | 979 | 156 1,188 143 1,437 | 164 1,320 

! | | i | 


Further details relating to the number of passengers, employees and other persons 
affected by railway accidents are published on page 24 of Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 27. 

18. Consumption of Oil and Fuel_—The appended table shows the quantity and 
value of oil and fuel consumed by the various Government Railway Departments during 
the year 1935-36 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—CONSUMPTION AND VALUE OF OIL AND FUEL, 


1935-36. 
Oil, | 
= Coal. 
Lubricating. Fuel and Light, ete / 
Government 2 at es 
Railways. Average Average Average 
Gallons. | Value. eon Gallons. | Value, a Tons. Value. Cost 
Gallon. Gallon oH 
oe £ & da. j Ss 1 ee £ a at 
New South Wales | 349,783 | 36,707 ae 1,186,006 | 38,263 o 8 |1x,389,174 | 820,02g 0 Ir Io 
Victoria : 171,320 | 15,081 | xr 9 | 1,642,606 | 56,886] o 8 526,349 | 401,519 | 015 3 
Queensland = 184,205 | 18,523 2 0 192.594 8,965 Oo Iz 401,706 | 346,615 0, £793 
South Australia, . 89,228 9,757 Zi 990,833 | 45,680 oO IL 164,407 | 199,402 T Ae 
Western Australia | 77,937:| 8,208 | 2 2 322,873 | 10,624 | o 8 324,001 | 221,031 | o 13 8 
Tasmania A 35,736 | 3,854) 2° 2 89,670 | 4,86r | x x 55,497 56,732. | 6) 5 
Total States .. | 908,209 | 92,220 2. 'o 4,424,582 | 165,279 © 9g |2,861,134 |2,045.417 oO x 
Federal Se 16,737 4,657 | 2 0 129,643 5,023 | 0 9 ; 20,643 ; 39,733 | = 3 3 
Total, Australia... | 924,946 | 93,887 2 0 4,554,225 | 170,302 © 9 |2,881,777 |2,076,150 O14 5 


Te te, a ee See SS ~~ ——" re 2S 
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The range in the average. cost per ton of coal from 118. rod. in New South Wales to 
£1 9s. 9d. per ton for coal used on the Federal Railways is attributable to the 
comparatively low haulage expenses incurred in the coal-producing States. The average 
cost of coal during 1935-36 showed a decrease of os. 2d. on that for 1934-35. 


19. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—(i) General. Fares and rates are changed 
from time to time to suit the varying necessities of the Railways, and when drought 
conditions prevail special concessions are made in the rates for the carriage of fodder 
and water and for the transfer of starving stock to other areas. 

All the following particulars have been obtained from the latest Railway publications 
available relating to Passenger Fares and Coaching Rates and Goods Rates. 

(ii) Passenger Fares. Two classes are provided for passenger traffic and the fares 
charged may be grouped as follows :—(a) Fares between specified stations (including 
suburban fares); (b) Fares computed according to mileage rates; (c) Return, periodical 
and excursion fares; and (d) Special fares for working men, school pupils, and others. 
Fares in class (a) are issued at rates lower than the ordinary mileage rates. Fares in 
class (6) are charged between stations not included in class (a). 

The following table shows the single passenger fares for different distances charged 
in each State and on the Federal Railways between stations for which specific fares 
are not fixed :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—ORDINARY PASSENGER MILEAGE RATES— 
SINGLE FARES. 


| For a Journey of— 


Pa | 50 Miles. 100 Miles. | 200 Miles. 300 Miles. 400 Miles. 500 Miles. 
Government Railways. | 
i | 
‘ a] 

oo | SEC : See- 7p | Beez : Sec- : Sec- : Sec- 
| met ond pe ond re ond he ond ah ond hk ond 
| Ciass.| Class. ASS. | Class. | 88. | Class. *| Class. =" | Class. Class. 
| . c 
’ } 

pT See ile SG £> Gif. ds 78, a. 8. a. 82d, Bd. 8s ee Shaye ean 

New South Wales 9 5| 6 6 19 113 2) 35 9] 24 8) 52 7) 35 7| 66 8) 46 01 75 9) 52 3 
Victoria oe aa 2o" 3) 6 xo} ro TO)TZ 3/39 (8) 26-5) 55. 5)-36 T2)67' 2|-44" 70] Fo. 0) 52-7 
‘Queensland .. -. | Io 9] 7 6].20 oj 13 oO} 37 oO} 24 Of 53 0} 34 | 68 Of 42 Oo} 82 0} 50 O 
South Australia (a) .. | Ah ie ee | ES Se 26% "6 50 “Ol “a. 53 0 ; 
_ Western Australia ~ 8 4| 5 3] 16 8] 10 5} 33 4) 20 10) 50 0} 33 3) 66 8 4x 8] 83 4) 52 
‘Tasmania 9 0} 6*9] 18 3] 13. 9] 36 9] 27 6) 54 9) 4x Of «. es 
wt ) 6. 7} x8 6 6] 25 Oo} 52 IT) 36 9} 67 2! 45 6 80 ol ar 9 
verage > a 7\ 18 9] 12 10} 3 r 
= | 2 d. d. d. d. d 2 d. d d. & 
Average per mile -» | 2.30 | 1.58 | 2.25 | 3.54 | 2.19 | 1.50 | 2.12 | 1.47 | 2.02 | 1.37 | 1.92 | 1.24 
— ral | cA. aire, ; 
; Weert trade Nahe dies tal edi) eae Pa|| es alan Wl eh wal asl Senate aad: 
, oer sottt n 
Trans-Australian an | 
Central Australia. . Ga aie & 5) ag Z|. 12 '0|.38 -4) 25 “71 57 6°38 glo! soll 46 38 8x 6) 54 4 
North Australia .. | 11 6) 7 8| 22 11) 15 3) 45 10) 30 7 68 9} 45 10 
» x! 28 1 63 | 42 1| 7a 6 8| 8x 6 
63 xii 2k I} = Ol AA eee 2h. LOGS aie 1} 70 oO 46 54 4 
coy ta Locket owt. a dl. de | Pia ah ae ee dew ttn: 
d Average per mile Ao ashe | a7, | ee59. | Fe OS | 2.53 | ¥.69 | 2253 | 1.68 | 2.10 | 1.40 1.96 | 1.30 


| 


(a) First class tickets are available only on certain lines connecting with the services of other States. 


see 


(iii) Parcel Rates. Parcels may be transmitted by passenger train at rates based 
upon weight and distance carried. The charges vary slightly in the different systems. 
In New South Wales the stamped or prepaid charges range from 5d. for a parcel not 
exceeding 1 Ib. for any distance up to 25 miles to 18s. 8d. for a parcel weighing between 
85 and 112 Ib. for a distance of 500 miles. In Victoria the corresponding charges are 
6d. and 19s. 9d., in Queensland 6d. and 18s. 1od., in South Australia 6d. and 178. 4d., 
in Western Australia 6d. and 15s. 6d. (for a parcel between 99 and 112 Ib.), in Tasmania 
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3d. (for a parcel not exceeding 2 lb.) and tos. od. (for a distance of 350 miles), on the 
Trans-Australian and Central Australia Railways 6d. and 16s., and on the North Australia 
Railway 6d. (for a parcel not exceeding 3 Ib.) and 18s. 4d. (for a distance of 400 miles), 


(iv) Goods Rates. (a) General. In each Railway system there are various classes 
of rates charged for the conveyance of goods and merchandise. These classes are usually 
as follows :—Mileage rates, based on distance, irrespective of locality; District rates, 
applicable only between specified places; Local rates, charged on lines in respect of 
which it is provided that the rates charged thereon shall be as though such lines were 
separate from other lines; Commodity rates, applicable only in respect of specified articles ; 
Package rates, applicable only to single packages of specified descriptions ; Through 
rates, applicable to goods carried by rail and another method of transport or by railways 
rontrolled by several authorities ; and Special rates, other than those before mentioned. 


Freight itself is generally divided according to a number of different classes (e.g., in 
New South Wales the classes are Manure, Coal, Miscellaneous, “ A,” ‘“‘ B,” “CC,” rst 
and 2nd), but as limitations of space forbid a detailed analysis of the rate applicable 
to each class, the following table gives particulars of highest and lowest class freights 
only. Generally, the highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
while the lowest class comprises many ordinary articles of merchandise, particularly 
those identified or connected with the primary industries. 


(b) Highest and Lowest Class Freights. The ordinary mileage rates charged per ton 


for hauls of different distances in respect of (a) the highest-class freight and (6) the lowest- 
class freight are given hereunder :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—HIGHEST AND LOWEST CLASS ORDINARY 
FREIGHT MILEAGE RATES. 


Charge per Ton for a Haul of— 
| | | ‘a | 
Government 50 100 200 | 300 400 | 500 |} 50 | too | 200 300 400 500 
Railways. Miles. | Miles. | Miles.) Miles. , Miles. | Miles. |) Miles. | Miles. | Miles, | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
| | if | i] " I / a | 
Highest Class Freight. Lowest Class Freight. 
2 esx : es | _— - _— 
Pea 8d) sds. dls dls djs @.j| sad] sd) ad) sal sd) sad 
New South Wales 39 2) 76 8/130 1o}160 o180 ojrg7 6\| 5 0 6 9 8 5| 10 | xx S} 12) we 
Victoria 33 ,6).65 olt22 3167. 3i205 -Gizaa 31] 9 8] 5 7] 8 3| IX .O) $2 sas ok 
Queensland. . 60 ojror 8/180 oj248 4/286 8\30r 8 || 5 oe 65) 6) 20" el ze" er ag 6 15 st 
; (a) | (a) (b) | (@) (0) || | 
South Australia 36 9) 67 4\r2r 9o|170 G6j214 o]252 x|| 5 9] x0 x] 27 I) x19 2) x9 grr 2 
Western Australia 3 4| 58 olr03 olr40 21170 i195 8] aA) Ed. wel Gel 7S $1 30 g98 
Tasmania 38 2) 77 6/r29 zolx86 xz... 6 2] ro xroj 4 2) 15 10) ze ak 
. te ve He u [ete sae 
Average 39 rol 73 6/13r 3/178 % 21x 4/238 a Pes! oe | | 
g 3X 3/178 9/2 (238 3i| 4 10) 7.2} xo 8! x2 I I 
, Coon! the a. d. a. d. gh pita Ge, 1h ee. ; . - ; 
Average per mile 9.56 || 8.82 | 7.88 | 7.15 | 6.34 | 5.48 1.16 | 0.86 | 0.64 | o.5r | 0.40 | 0.35 
. “i “eS: t = E BS 
ee: Seco: cd es Se 9 a Ri Ss Hh Oa) eo S 
oeie® @.| 8. ¢ a Say as d.| S. | 5. A eee add eae 
Trans - Australian, | ) 
Central Australia 
and North Aus- | - 
tralin,.. as 40 Io] 78 o]r45 I1/200 2/247 rol28S_ 6} 4 6] 8 x) x3 rol 26 9) 18 rol ez =z 
: ‘4 | Shab ea eo / 
‘ d. ad. d. a, d. d. d. d. d. a d 
Average per mile 9.80 | 9.36] &.76 | 8.or | 7.44 | 6.92 1.08 | 0.97 | 0,83 | 0.66 e.57 a 
| 


(a) Maximum rate on highest class goods sent to the W 


up to 500 miles is 2368. 8d. per ton. 
and west of Rockhampton, and vice versa, 2918. Sd. 


they are not more than the sum of the local rates to 


(d) 


estern lines from Brisbane, Rockhampton or Townsville 


Rates from stations south of Yandaran and Monto to stations north 


(400 miles) and 336s. 8d. (500 miles) per ton, provi 
and from Rockhampton. LP Fs Bd 


Norp.—A preliminary Summary of the Operations of all Government Railways for 
the year 1936-37 will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 
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§ 4. Private Railways. 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1935-36.—The bulk of the private railways in Australia 
have been laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, firewood, sugar-cane, coal, or 
other minerals, and they are not generally used for the conveyance of passengers or for 
public traffic. In many cases the lines are practically unballasted and easily removable. 


The railways referred to in this section include only lines open to the public for 
general passenger and goods traffic. Complete particulars of lines used for special 
purposes only for the year 1935-36 are not available. : 


2. Lines Open for General Traffic——The following statement gives a summary of the 


3 operations of private railways open for general traffic for the year 1935-36 :— 
RAILWAYS, PRIVATE.—SUMMARY, 1935-36. 
i | 
Beg | Rolling Stock. 
Has | 
a 5 S| a | QB | So sm 
SS3| 3-. | ; g rs Bo Sah Se 5 : 
State. Been Ser =. = aa | bo S | Bel Pei 8 
ag Has $ aid ie Biel ok Bis as (eal 2+ a| ss 
Bas| ae | Be | 85 | Se | = qe | 68 | Be) 8] 8 |e 
Ste| Ba2 | SS | Se | Fa By as ao | 4m) alo) or 
No Miles. | £ £& £ Miles, No Tons No. | No.| No.| No 
= .* 
New South | ‘ | 
~ Wales (5).. 6 | 80.45|1,278,207 | 352,712) 190,430, 543,429 |1,197,560 |1,3%5,149 | 424 Cee eeesal Ges 
Victoria _.. 2| 24.94] 81,384 | 9,530) 9,709} 25,344 | 9,581 37,857 19} 5 | 4 36 
~ Queensland(b) I2 | 246.15} 528,979 | 37,015) 31,011) 97,346 3,953 | 231,568 472|\ X7-|\\ IO 451 
South Aus- | | } | 
tralia (5) .. | 50.51) (a) | (2), | @ | 99,823 239 |1,766,409 Sol ele Se e235 
Western Aus- | } = | a : . 
tralia 4 1 | 277.00.2,246,751 | 161,372) 74,834) 276,858 | 27,848 116,270 291| 23 | 23 524 
Tasmania (5) | 3 | 131.57) 898,595 | 128,205) 99,912 203,488 49,700 179,404 264] 20 | 20 305 
| } a) aes 
All States (6) 25 | 810.62 5,033,916 | 688,834| 406,496|1,246,278 |1,288,88r |3,646,657 | x,108/137 | 59 | 2,277 
| | | | 


‘ 


(a) Not available. (b) Incomplete. 


The particulars given in the table are incomplete in respect of the States of New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australiaand Tasmania. In New South Wales and Queensland 
several of these lines, although owned by private companies, are operated by the 
Government Railway Departments, and Government rolling stock is used thereon. In 
some cases the figures relating to tonnage of goods, etc., include particulars of coal, ores, 
timber, sugar cane, etc., carried for private purposes. 


. 


C. TRAMWAYS. 
Tramway systems are in operation in all 


1. Systems in Operation.—(i) General. 
extension has been made in the use of 


the States, and in recent years considerable 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed in a number of the larger towns. 


In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 


with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
, and the traffic on them has nothing in common 


are more properly railways (see above) 
e of passengers, which are dealt with 


with that of the street tramways for the conveyanc 
in the present section. 

(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables show for 
each State the total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic for the 
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year 1935-36, classified (a) according to the controlling authority, (b) according to the 
motive power used, and (c) according to gauge; and for Australia according to motive 
power for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, 1935-36. 


Controlling Authority, 


NS. ily Gore South | Western | | Total 
Ae uldioneee 3 ower,’ wales, | Victoria.) Q land. asc, | Australia. [Peemante. | Australia. 
ACCORDING To CoNTROLLING AUTHORITY. 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 
Government | 188.05 | 176.70 i boss es re ee | 417.49 
Municipal to ge Pee 5 64.83 | 76.11 9.98 | 28.43 179.35 
Private fas 50 a eNEe 11.56 =a, £526 
| | 
| | | 
Total | 191.55 | 176.70 | 64.83 | 76.11 74.28 | 28.43 | 611.90 
zy | / { i 
AccorpiIne to Motive Power. é 
| | | 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. | Miles 
Electric .. -- | 182.49 | 160.00 | 58.18 | 76.11 | 65.43 | 28.43 | 570.64 
Steam and Petrol .. Qs00q)8 ==): 6.65 | 6.34 Fa 22.05 
Cable Jee LOO . En Liga Srs Te. 7a 
Horse ae iie 2.51 2.51 
7 Sind etn * Padeed 
Total | T9%e55 | 176.70 64.83 | 76.1t | 74.28 | 28.43 | 611.90 
| 
3 AccorDING TO GauGE. 
Gauge— ie 
5 ft. 3 in. lenses EELS | Ae = 5.18 
4 ft. 8} in, | 191.55 | 171.52 | 58.18 | 76.11 wea |x lgate Fears 
3 ft. 6 in. oy os 6.6572 lex 74-28 | 28.43 | 109.36 
| ; 6 So ke | 
Total | 191.55 | 176.70 | 64.83 | 76.11 | 74.28 | 28.43 | 611.90 
; | 


Further details on this sub 


Communication Bulletin No. 27. 


TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, AUSTRALIA. 


Nature of Motive Power. 


ject may be obtained from page 27 of Transport and 


| 
1932-33. | 


1931-32. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
/ ACCORDING TO Motive Pownr, ¥ i 
: Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
Electric .. . 574-59 571.87 573-59 | 570.46 570.64 
Steam and Petrol 21.97 21.97 LION} ST ar 22.05 
Cable .. ; 24.29 24.29 24.29 | 24.29 16.70 
Horse Ye) T.50 5 | 2e5r eke 
Total 622.35 619.63 622.20 619.07 611.90 

| 
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(iii) Cost of Construction and Equipment. The table hereunder shows the total 
cost of construction and equipment of all tramways to the 30th June, 1936, classified 
according to the nature of the motive power. Further details relating to controlling 
authorities are available on page 27 of Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 27. 


TRAMWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1935-36. 


3 
4 
Z 

a 


Nature of | ‘ | 
Motive. ee Victoria. | Queensland. | ponte Pee eae “Tasmania, Australia, 
—— — = | ~ ! zl — — 
AccorpiIne to Motive Pownr. 

: £ s | £ | £ & £ £ 
Electric | 8,752,476 '7,869,053 | 2,206,232 |4,200,473. |1,748,386 642,409 |25,428,029 
Steam and | | 

Petrol | 123,313 ae 53,235 | 64,556 241,104 
Cable Pa 974,293 a A = & a 974,293 
Horse = 10,104 | 10,104 

| ston t® ae ea |F 

Total .. | 8,875,789 8,843,346 | 2,259,467 4,209,473 |1,823,046 642,409 (26,653,530 

| 


2. New South Wales.—_(i) General. With the exception of a steam tramway 3} 
miles in length from Parramatta to Duck River, which is operated by Sydney Ferries 
Lid., the tramways of New South Wales are the property of the Government, and are 
under the control of the Department of Road Transport and Tramways. In Sydney 
and suburbs the Government tramways are divided into six distinct systems, five of which 
are operated by electricity, and one, the Kogarah to Sans Souci line, by steam. The 
Kogarah to Sans Souci steam trams are to be replaced in the near future by trolley 
buses. The gauge of all lines is 4 ft. 83 in. 


(ii) Particulars of Working.—Electric and Steam Tramways. The following table 
gives a summary of the operations of all tramways for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


ELECTRIC AND STEAM TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY. 


| | | . 


| Per- | | 
} lcentage) Per- | 
Total | | | of | centage 
Wear ee domi Ke i | Net oa Net Heebed Se 
e onstruc- | “+ Ne I } ssen- - 
paded ity tion Gross | Working | warn- | terest, | Pxpen-| Earn-| gers | ployed 
30th | Traffic and Revenue. | Expenses. | jngs | Yerest. | ges ings | carried, at end 
June— |(Route).| Equip- | on on of year, 
ment. Gross | Capital 
Reve- | Cost, 
nue 
Miles £ £ £ Poteet ce ates % No. No. 
000. 
1932 197.57| 8,155,204 | 3,306,557 | 3,049,267 | 257,290) 546,626] 92.22 | 3.15 | 286,504) 8,417 
1933 meee 8,204,065 °| 3,268,200 | 2,781,968 | 486,232/ 484,057) 85.12 5.93 | 295,783) 8,033 
1934... | 194.49] 8,410,978 | 3,239,096 | 2,535,038 | 704,058) 455,986 78.25 | 8.38 | 296,639) 7,922 
1935 . | 192.20] 8,937,416 | 3,323,498 | 2,717,383 606,115) 442,905) 81.76 | 6.78 | 307,616) 8,112 
1936. 191.55) 8,875,789 | 3,390,443 |42,686,295 | 704,148) 427,919) 79.23 | 7-93 314,005| 8,224 


for depreciation charges on electric tramways, previously included. 
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3. Victoria.—(i) General. In Melbourne, electric and cable tramway systems with 
route mileages of 120.41 miles and 16.70 miles respectively are worked by the Melbourne 
and Metropolitan Tramways Board, while two electric tramways, (a) St. Kilda to Brighton 
5.18 miles and (6) Sandringham to Black Rock 2.43 miles, belong to and are operated 
by the Railways Commissioners. The State -Electricity Commission operates 10.98 
miles of electric tramways at Geelong, acquired, from the Melbourne Electric Supply 
Company on the ist September, 1930, and 13.14 miles of similar traction at Ballarat 
and 7.86 miles at Bendigo, taken over fronr the Electric Supply Company of Victoria 
on Ist July, 1934. The Melbourne cable trams are being gradually replaced by electric 
trams. 


A short account of the formation of the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company 
and of the Tramways Board will be found in earlier issues of this work (see Year Books 
No. 7 page 652, No. 9 page 679 and No. 15 page 593). 


With the exception of the St. Kilda-Brighton line, which is of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, all 
the tramways of the State are of 4 ft. 84 in. gauge. 


(ii) Particulars of Working.—Electric and Cable Tramways. The following table gives 
particulars for all tramways in Victoria during each of the years 1932 to 1936 
inclusive :— 


ELECTRIC AND CABLE TRAMWAYS.—VICTORIA.—SUMMARY. 


Per- 

. centage) Per- | 

Total | | of | centage) 
Year | Mileage) Cost of / . Work | se : Persons 
ended Open | Construc- Gross. | Working | Net | et ing wg ah assen- —_— 
for tion Ri Ree eratcel Earn- perext Expen-| Earn gers | ploye 
30th | praffic and evenUe. |, XDEDSES. | ings, | Serest.| “ses | ings | carried.| at end 
June— (Route).| Equip- | On) |). on) 4 of year. 

ment. , | Gross | Capital 

| | Reve- | Cost. 
| nue. | | 
= yy! = - 
Miles, £ £ = £ | = % | % No. | No. 
;000. | 
1932 .. | 178.67| 8,644,770 | 2,049,698 | 1,327,161 | 722,537| 326,250] 64.75 | 8.36 | 175,433) 4,740 
1933 «. | 178.67| 8,600,453 | 2,058,241 | 1,285,984 | 772,257| 325,412] 62.48 | 8.98 176,917, 4,732 
1934 .. | 178.77] 8,562,299 | 2,088,716 | 1,306,301 | 782,415] 300,015 62.54 | 9.14 179,779 4,870 
1935 -. | 178.40) 8,444,725 | 2,163,738 | 1,342,587 | 822,151| 283,136] 62.00 | 9.74 bey ck 4,095 
1936 .. | 176.70} 8,843,346a| 2,182,952 { 1,326,013 | 856,939] 277,328] 60.74 | 9.69 | 186,800! 5,003 
\ / | 


(a) Including figures relating to cost of items not previously included. 


4. Queensland.—(i) General. The electric tramways in the city and suburbs of 
Brisbane were controlled by a private company, with head office in London, until the 
31st December, 1922, on which date they were purchased by the Queensland Government 
which, under the provisions of the Brisbane Tramway Trust Act 1922. appointed a 
Trust to control and operate the system until Ist December, 1925, when the control 
passed to the Brisbane City Council. Under the provisions of the Brisbane City Council 
Act 1925, the Council took over the liabilities of the. Tramway Trust to the extent of 
£2,000,000 which had been incurred in London, and assumed complete control of the 
system. The total length of the Brisbane tramways was 58.18 route miles at 30th 
June, 1936, the gauge of the line being 4 ft. 84 in, . 


In addition to the electric tramways, a steam tramway operated by the City Council 


is in operation at Rockhampton. The length of line is 6.65 route miles and the gauge 
3 ft. 6 in. 


e 


a oe 


+. 
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‘ (ii) Particulars of Working.—Electric and Steam Tramways. The following table 
gives patticulars of the working of all tramways in Queensland for each year from 1932 
to 1936 :— 


ELECTRIC AND STEAM TRAMWAYS.—QUEENSLAND.—SUMMARY. 


Per- 
Sat - centage| Per- 
ota | of centage 
Le Mace zoe of | | Work- of : Persons 
ended — pen Jonstruc- pantck Net | in Net | Passen-| em- 
31st for tion aoe ie Barn- | , 1 merpeke Earn- | gers | ployed 
Decem- | Traffic and Gees eS aS ings. terest. ses ings | carried.) at end 
ber— ((Route)} Equip- . | on on of year, 
ment. Gross | Capital 
Reve- | Cost 
nue, 
* if ‘i A | AA ; 
Miles, z S | £ Fame oe 3 os Oe No, No. 
ooo. 
T932 .. | 63.51% | 2,195,545 688,883 | 481,186 | 207,697) 106,689) 69.85 | 9.46 69,478| 1,431 
1933 (a) | 63.51 | 2,162,631 694,61r | 479,426 | 215,185) 106,651| 69.02 | 9.95 | 69,646| 1,359 
1934 (a) 63.51 | 2,115,469 700,723 501,846 | 198,877] 106,611) 71.62 9.40 | 71,185 1,485 
1935 (a) | 64.18 | 2,161,118 746,543 | 543,571 | 202,972] 100,533] 72.82 | 9.39 | 78,264) 1,735 
1936 (a) | 64.83 | 2,259,467 784,779 587,296 | 197,483) 106,457] 74.84 | 8.74 | 83,781] 1,740 


(a) Year ended 30th June. 


5. South Australia.—(i) General. The tramways in Adelaide and suburbs are 
controlled by a Municipal Tramways Trust created in 1907. Prior to that year, the 
system was run with horse-traction by several private companies. Electric traction 
was inaugurated in 1909, and at the 31st July, 1936, the Tramways Trust operated a 


- total route mileage of 76.11 miles of 4 ft. 8$ in. gauge. This is exclusive of a motor bus 


route mileage of 21.69, although the remaining items in the following table relate to 
the operations of both trams and buses, separate figures not being available. 


(ii) Particulars of Working.—Electric Tramways. The following table gives 


> particulars of the working of electric tramways in Adelaide for each year from 1932 to 


1936 :— : 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—ADELAIDE.—SUMMARY. 
Per- 
centage} Per- 
Total | of centage 
rete test ent of wk om oh Ve ee 
e onstruc- 7 wird Ne n e -| em- 
ended fort tion Gross Working | yarn- t ean Expen-| Earn- | gers | ployed 
31st Traffic and Revenue. | Expenses. ings. LEBEN ses ings | carried.) at end 
July— (Route).| Equip- on on of year. 
ment. . } Gross | Capital 
| Reve- | Cost. 
nue 
| = = 
Miles. £ £ | £ £ £ % % No, No. 
| x ,000. 
1932.. | 82.84 | 4,043,913 6595575 383,400 | 276,175) 264,597) 58.13 | 6.83 | 48,467) 1,777 
1933-. | 82.83 | 4,068,156 643,274 392,526 | 250,748) 253,930) 61.02 6.16 | 48,154] 1,719 
¥934.. | 82.83 | 4,072,007 627,897 388,136 | 239,761| 248,760] 61.82 5.89 | 47,021 1,708 
1935... | 82.83 | 4,077,349 639,335 402,258 | 237,077) 239,139) 62.92 5.81 | 48,118) 1,688 
19360.. | 76.11 | 4,209,473 673,737 437,093 236,044| 231,843) 64.96 5.61 50,025 1,688 


6. Western Australia.—(i) General. The Perth electric tramways were opened 
for traffic by a private company on the 24th September, 1899, and the system was 
subsequently extended to many of the suburbs. Control was taken over by the 
Government on the 1st July, 1913, and the tramways are now worked in conjunction 


with the Government railways. The length of line open at 30th June, 1936, was 43.89 


route miles, Electric tramways with a route mileage at 31st August, 1930, of 9.98 
miles and controlled by the municipal authorities, are in operation in Fremantle. In 
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Kalgoorlie and Boulder a private company controls the electric tramways, of which 
at the end of 1936, the length of line was 11.56 route miles. All the electric tramways 
of the State are of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 


In addition to the electric tramways, there are several tramways, other than electric, 
with a total length of 8.85 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The lines are under control of the 
Department of Works and Labour, and the total mileage of 8.85 miles is made up of 
several short lengths worked by steam, petrol or horses in connexion with the jetties at 
certain ports and providing communication between the jetties and the goods sheds or 
warehouses. 


(ii) Particulars of Working.—All Tramways, The following table gives a summary 


for all tramways in the State for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 
ELECTRIC, STEAM AND HORSE TRAMWAYS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 


SUMMARY. 

] / { 

} | Per- | 

| |centage) Per- | 

Total | |} of /|centage 
: plier — of Work- = = Persons 
ear pen onstruc- * Net | ing Net | Passen-| em- 

ended for tion as Bikes Earn- t baa | Expen-| Earn- gers | ployed 
30th Traffic and eS ue ings. | gi ly Me ings | carried. at end 
June— |(Route).| Equip- | (@) on on of year. 

ment. . | Gross | Capital 

| Reve- | Cost. | 

{ nue 

Pes a ee 

Miles. £ £ = Oo jae, a a No. | No. 

| / : 000. | 
1932 } 69.03 1,793,651 359,080 288,098 70,982| 55,480, 80.23 | 3.96 | 36,133; 761 
1933 68.84 | 1,802,831 354,321 290,448 | 63,873) 55,426) 81.97 | 3.54 | 36,329) 741 
1934 74.17 | 1,818,775 354,552 297,367 | 57,185) 56,347, 83.87 | 3.14 | 36,595} 773 
1935 74.05 | 1,811,856 360,490 291,966 | 68,524) 55,261) 80.99 | 3.78 | 37,108) 737 
1936 74.28 | 1,823,046 362,104 298,416 Seer 345734) 82.41 | 3.49 38:135| 753 

7) | 


(a) Exclusive of Kalgoorlie and Boulder electric tramways operated by a private company. 


7. Tasmania.—(i) General. In Hobart there is a system of electric tramways 
consisting of 16.70 route miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge controlled by the Hobart Municipal 


The Launceston City Council operates a length of 11.73 miles of 3 ft, 6 in. 
gauge in that City. 


Council. 


(ii) Particulars of Working.—Hlectric Tramways.—The following table gives a 
summary of the working of the two electric systems for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—TASMANIA.—SUMMARY. 


Per- = 
|centage; Per- 
‘ Total i of centage 
waas Mileage eee of | Work- of Persons 
pen onstruc- 2 Net | ing Net | Passen-| em- 
ended for tion Be se Somes Barn- a | epeiss Earn- | gers | ployed 
30th | Traffie| and » | Sxpenses. | “ings, | Srest. | “'ses | ings | carried,| at end 
June— |(Route).) Equip- on on of year. 
ment, Gross | Capital 
Reve- | Cost. 
nue 
Miles, £ £ £ £ £ % % No. | No. 
000, 
1932 .. | 30.73 628,794 154,812 115,096 | 39,716 | 41,485 | 74.34 | 6.32 [15 493 
1933 ef 38 ga 630,657 161,902 II6,112 45,790 42,726 71.72 7.26 14,850 ee 
1984 \ os) 285.43 634,192 164,826 123,998 | 40,828 | 36,376 | 75.23 6.44 114,942 308 
7935 2 | 28.47 635,535 164,639 121,883 | 42,756 | 39,055 | 74.03 | 6.73 | 14,934 305 
193 28.43 642,409 173,079 127,887 | 45,192 | 37,016 | 73.89 | 7.03 | 14,717 304 


Se ee Ne Ne, 
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8. Australia—All Tramways—Summary 1932 to 1936. The following table gives a 
summary of the working of all tramway systems in Australia for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


ALL TRAMWAYS—AUSTRALIA—SUMMARY. 


Particulars. 1932. ~ 1993. 1934. TO3Siu j 1936. 

Mileage open for traffic .. Miles | 5 
Cost a Construction and Equip- Sekt pete eae TA oh ae 

men ee ant a, 25,461,877 | 25,468,793 | 25,613,720 | 26,067,99 26,653,530 
Cost per mile £ 40,912 41,103 Eeiee Tata Re 
arene Gees He ahs £ 7,218,605 7,180,549 7,176,410 | 7,398,243 7,507,094 
a oe Expenses... xe £ 5,644,208 5,346,464 5,152,686 | 5,418,648 5,463,600 
Ce - + A 1,574,397 5234085 2,023,724 | 1,979,595 | 2,103,494 

ee ee os Lyx 2 2 2 

Hasceniage of Working Expenses <a | Saas ees | Sates ies 

on Gross Revenue .. eon 8.19 | 46 71.80 | a2 
Percentage of Net Earnings on vs mich | ai) oak | ae pe 

Capital Cost ise ee 6.18 4,20 4.90 | 7.59 7.89 
Tram-miles run =e ;000 Miles 79,963 80,910 80,757 81,084 81,481 
Gross revenue per tram mile .. da. 21.66 21.30 21.33 | 21.90 22.20 
Working expenses per tram mile ad. 16.94 | 15.86 I5.31 | 16.04 16.09 
Net earnings per tram mile ate d. 4.72 5.44 6.01 5.86 6.20 
Passengers carried ah +. y00O 631,508 641,680 646,161 672,523 688,123 
Passengers carried per tram mile No. 7.90 7.93 8.00 8.29 8.45 
Average revenue per passenger 

journey .. a5 os 4 2.74) 2.69 2.67 2.64 2.64 
Persons employed at end of year No. 17,479 16,875 17,066 17,572 17,712 


D, AVIATION. : 
i. Historical—A short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of the Department of Civil Aviation was given in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 334-5. 


2. Foundation of Civil Aviation Administration.—A brief account of the foundation 
and objects of this Department will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 299. In 
1936 the organization was changed and the responsibility of regulating and controlling 
Civil Aviation in the Commonwealth was entrusted to a Board, consisting of four members 
and a secretary. The Chairman is the Controller-General of Civil Aviation, whilst the 
other three members are the Controller of Operations, the Controller of Ground Organiza- 
tion and the Finance Member. The Board has remained a branch of the Defence 
Department. 

3. Aerodromes and Landing Grounds.—Landing grounds have been established 
over the following approved routes:—Perth to Wyndham (2,067 miles); Perth to 
Adelaide (1,453 miles); Adelaide to Sydney (790 miles); Sydney to Brisbane (500 
miles); Brisbane to Camooweal (1,226 miles); Camooweal to Darwin (802 miles) ; 
Katherine to Ord River (375 miles) ; Cloncurry to Normanton (216 miles) ; Melbourne 
to Hobart, via King Island (490 miles) and via Flinders Island (436 miles) ; Melbourne 
to Hay (233 miles) ; Mildura to Broken Hill (189 miles) ; Melbourne to Charleville, via 
Cootamundra (900 miles). 

During the year 1936-37 action has been proceeding to make suitable for night 
flying the air routes linking the capital cities. The first sections to be prepared will 
be Brisbane-Sydney—Melbourne—Adelaide. Steps are being taken to improve existing 
landing grounds, to prepare additional grounds, and to provide the necessary lighting 
facilities which include airway rotating beacons at intervals along the air routes and’ a 
complete system of illuminating and flood lighting the various landing grounds. 

The Longreach—Cloncurry section of the Brisbane—Darwin air mail route has been 
equipped for night flying, which permits flying at night over this section of the route 
when necessary in order to maintain schedule. The Kalgoorlie-Cook section of the 
Perth—Adelaide air route is also equipped for night flying. 

Up to the 30th April, 1937, 242 landing grounds had been acquired or leased and 
prepared by the Commonwealth Government for civil aviation purposes. In addition 
to landing grounds established and maintained by the Commonwealth Government, 
considerable activity is being displayed by local governing authorities in the establishment 
of public aerodromes. The Civil Aviation Board assists local authorities desirous 
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of establishing aerodromes by giving technical advice regarding the suitability of 
proposed sites and the preparation of approved areas to comply with Departmental 
requirements. At the 30th April, 1937, there were 202 licensed public aerodromes under 
the control of local authorities. The total number of recognized landing grounds in 
Australia and New Guinea at the 30th April, 1937, was 444. : 

4. General Flying Activities, 1936.—The- mileage flown by all civil aircraft in 
Australia and New Guinea in 1936 was approximately 8,464,405 and there were six 
fatal accidents. During 1936, 1.972.616 miles were flown by the subsidized air services 
without injuries to passengers or crews. There was one fatal accident on other regular 
services which flew 2,360.254 miles. 


5. Air Services.—(i) General. Since the year i920 the grant of financial assistance 
for the establishment and maintenance of regular air transport services has been part 
of the Government’s policy for the development of civil aviation in Australia. 

At the 30th April, 1937, nine subsidized contractors were operating under contracts 
which provided that such space as is required on each trip must be reserved for mails. 
On letters within the Commonwealth there is an air mail fee of 3d. per } ounce in addition 
to the ordinary postage rate, and for letters to the United Kingdom the inclusive postage 
is 1s. 6d. per $ ounce, The total route mileage of these services is 11,766 miles. 

The principal service is that from Brisbane to Darwin, and thence through 
Netherlands Kast Indies to Singapore, where a junction is made with Imperial Airways 
Ltd., which maintains regular air communication with the United Kingdom. In 
consequence of the growth of passenger and mail traffic over this route the Government 
decided to increase the frequency of the service to twice weekly as from May, 1936, and 
similarly to branch lines Daly Waters—Perth and Charleville-Cootamnndra. The 
importation of high speed modern American aircraft during the year also led to increased 
freqnency of services between the mainland and Tasmania and to the duplication of the 
Adelaide—Perth service. The employment of Douglas aircraft on the latter route has 
enabled journeys between the two capitals to be effected comfortably in one day. 

The past year has been notable for the formation and expansion of Australian 
National Airways Pty. Ltd., which came into being with the merging of the interests 
of Holyman’s Airways Pty. Ltd. and Adelaide Airways Ltd., and it subsequently purchased 
the assets of West Australian Airways Ltd. which has operated the Perth—Adelaide 
service since 1929. The Company, is now the largest Civil Aviation organization in 
the Commonwealth with a staff of some 160 persons, including 37 pilots, and 25 aircraft. 
It operates in all States except Queensland and maintains regular air services over 
approximately 5,000 miles of air routes. The Company contemplates a further extension 
of its activities during 1937 and has on order from America several additional Douglas 
aircraft. 

After protracted negotiations between the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
Governments agreement has been reached in regard to the Empire Air Mail Scheme. 
Briefly, the scheme envisages the carriage of first class mails between Great Britain and 
the Dominions by large flying boats, but the Commonwealth Government has decided 
“that only surcharged mail shall be despatched from Australia by the service. The 
Commonwealth Government will directly control the section from Singapore to Sydney 
(the Australian terminus) which will be operated by Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., under 
contract to the Commonwealth Government. It is expected that the Australian service 
will be inaugurated early in 1938 with a frequency of at least twice weekly in each 
direction. The probable route south from Darwin will be overland to Groote Eylandt 
in the Gulf of Carpentaria, thence to Karumba (near Normanton), across country to 
Townsville and thence along the eastern coast to Sydney. The present inclusive rate 
of rs. 6d. per $ ounee will be reduced to 5d. per $ ounce for outward mail. 

All pilots and mechanics employed on the regular subsidized air transport services 
must join the Air Force Reserve when called upon. 

(ii) Regular Air Services at 30th April, 1937. These services are of three categories, 
viz. :—(a) subsidized services carrying passengers, mails and freight ; (b) unsubsidized 
services carrying mails (under agreement with the Postmaster-General’s Department), 
passengers and freight ; and (c). unsubsidized services carrying passengers and freight. 


—— 
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The aggregate route mileage of all operating companies is 21,588, whilst the total 
distance of routes over which regular services operate is 18,858. The difference between 
these two totals is explained by the fact that over some routes more than one company - 
maintains a regular service, as, for instance. along the Queensland coast. The weekly 
mileage of all regular services is 113,397. The air routes are shown on the map herein. 


The latter figure will be considerably augmented during 1937 with the inauguration 
of a weekly return service between Sydney and New Guinea (which has been authorized 
by the Government) and by other services likely to be established. The frequencies of 
the following services vary from once weekly to twice daily. 


(a) Subsidized Services—Qantas Empire Airways Ltd.—Brisbane—Darwin- 
Singapore, 4,361 miles; Cloncurry—Normanton, 216 miles. MacRobertson—Miller 
Aviation Co. Ltd.—Perth—Daly Waters, 2,252 miles; Ord River-Wyndham, 154 miles. 
Butler Air Transport Co.—Cootamundra—Charleville, 629 miles. Australian National 
Airways Pty. Ltd.—Melbourne—Launceston (non-stop), 314 miles ; Launceston—Hobart, 
94 miles; Melbourne—King Island—Launceston, 396 miles; Launceston—llinders Island, 
tog miles; Perth—Adelaide, 1,453 miles. Aircrafts Pty. Ltd.—Brisbane—Cracow, 250 
miles. Airlines of Australia Ltd—Rockhampton—Mount Coolon, 330 miles. Com- 
mercial Aviation Co. Ltd.—Adelaide-Whyalla, 150 miles. Adastra Airways Ltd.— 
Sydney—Bega, 205 miles. Airlines (W.A.) Ltd.—Perth—Wiluna-Kalgoorlie, 813 miles. 


(6b) Unsubsidized (Mail) Services. Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd.—Mel- 
bourne-Sydney, via Canberra and via Wagga, 490 miles; Adelaide-Melbourne, 468 
miles ; Adelaide—Broken Hill via Renmark and Mildura, 383 miles; Adelaide—Broken 
Hill-Mildura—Adelaide (round trip), 638 miles; Adelaide—-Cowell—Port Lincoln—Adelaide 
‘round trip), 372 miles; Adelaide-Kangaroo Island, 95 miles. Airlines of Australia 
Ltd.—Sydney-—Brisbane, 500 miles ; Brisbane-Townsville, 711 miles. North Queensland 
Airways Pty. Ltd.—Townsville—Cairns—Cooktown, 290 miles: Cairns-Normanton, 350 
miles. Ansett Airways Pty. Ltd—Melbourne—Hamilton, 160 miles. Victorian & 
Interstate Airways Ltd.—Melbourne-Hay, 233 miles. Intercity Airways—Sydney— 
Broken Hill, 635 miles. Guinea Airways Ltd.—Adelaide—Darwin, 1,730 miles. 


(c) Unsubsidized Services. Airlines of Australia Ltd.—Brisbane-Rockhampton, 325 
miles; Brisbane-Toowoomba, 75 miles; Townsville—-Cairns, 190 miles; Townsville— 
Mount Isa, 537 miles; Sydney—Newcastle, 80 miles. Aircrafts Pty. Ltd.—Brisbane— 
Bundaberg, 200 miles; Brisbane-Rockhampton—Monto-Brisbane, 663 miles. Qantas 
Empire Airways Ltd.—Longreach—Charleville, 267 miles; Longreach-Rockhampton, 
470 miles. 

(d) Air Ambulance Services. The first air ambulance service in Australia was 
established in. 1928 when an arrangement was entered into between the Queensland and 
Northern Territory Aerial Services Ltd. (now Qantas Empire Airways Ltd.) and the 
Australian Inland Mission. The company provides the aircraft and pilot, and the mission 
authorities provide the doctor. The base of operations is Cloncurry whence flights are 
made as required into Western and Northern Queensland. The scheme has continued 
to prove most successful, and many instances are recorded of lives being saved by the 
services thus made available. A notable feature in this work is the part played by 
wireless communication, consequent on the introduction of pedal transceivers. The 
power for these small wireless units is supplied by a dynamo operated by bicycle pedals, 
and morse messages may be sent out by manipulating an automatic keyboard transmitter 
like a typewriter. Up to about 200 miles, however, telephony may be used. By this 
means settlers in outlying districts may call the “ flying doctor ” and obtain his advice 
or, if necessary, request the air ambulance. 


The “ flying doctor’ scheme has been extended to Western Australia. From the 
Wyndham base the service is maintained by the MacRobertson—Miller Aviation Co., 
which employs a D.H.83 aircraft specially fitted for ambulance work. This aircraft 
is employed on the regular Ord River-Wyndham air service, and is available for 
Australian Aerial Medical Service as required. The Victorian Section of the Australian 
Aerial Medical Service, with the aid of a small Commonwealth monetary grant, provides 
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a doctor and bears the cost of flying operations in this district. A further air ambulance 
is also available at Port Hedland, Western Australia, under the joint management of 
the MacRobertson—Miller Aviation Company and the Western Australian section of the 
Australian Aerial Medical Service. At Kalgoorlie similar work is undertaken by a 
local aircraft owner. = 


The outback districts of North Australia also have the benefit of a “‘ flying doctor”’, 
as the Commonwealth Medical Officer at Katherine is a licensed pilot, and, by arrangement 
with the Government, he uses his aeroplane to visit patients at distant isolated centres. 


With the assistance of a small Governmental subsidy the Far West (New South Wales) 
Children’s Health Scheme maintains an “‘ Aerial Baby Health Clinic” at Bourke and 
surrounding district. An aeroplane is chartered from a local owner, and is used for the 
conveyance of the clinic’s nurse who interviews mothers and gives lectures at the centres 
visited. To facilitate its,work, the clinic (with the aid of financial assistance from the 
New South Wales Government) has had aerodromes prepared in the territory over which 
periodical flights are carried out. 


The Commonwealth Government recognizes the national importance and the 
incalculable benefits to “‘ outhack ” settlers of this form of medical aid, and has decided 
to make available an annual grant of £5,000 towards the maintenance and extension of 
air ambulance services. The allocation of this money is made upon the recommendations 


of a committee representing the Health, the Postmaster-General’s and the Civil Aviation 


Administrations. 


6. Gliding.—Activities are carried out in various centres of the Commonwealth, 
but the sport is confined chiefly to Perth, Queensland and Melbourne, where local bodies 
are assisted in their operations by a small Governmental grant. 


7. Meteorological Aids to Aviation.—Close co-operation exists between the 
meteorological authorities and aviation interests, with mutual advantage. Certain 
of the air transport companies operating regular services compile for the meteorological 
authorities logs of the weather conditions along their routes. In return, aviation interests 
obtain from the Weather Bureau regular weather reports and forecasts for the main air 
routes, while special information may be had at any time on request. Civil Aviation 
authorities have also made available special apparatus for upper air observations, and 
special observation flights have been conducted over a long period by the Royal Australian 
Air Force at Point Cook. 


A meteorological station has been erected at Darwin, and regular weather forecasts 
and reports are supplied to Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. and the MacRobertson—Miller 
Aviation Company to facilitate the operation of the air services in North Australia, 
and across the Timor Sea. The information supplied includes upper air observations 
at Darwin. 


Weather reports from Darwin are transmitted by Amalgamated Wireless (A/asia.) 
Ltd. which maintains a continuous W/T. watch over the movements of aircraft. The 
meteorological office at Darwin is thus enabled to keep in touch with the aircraft crossing 
the Timor Sea, and furnish up to date advice of weather conditions, 


In June, 1935, agreement was reached between the Commonwealth Government 
and the Netherlands East Indies authorities for the free interchange of weather reports 
for the use of air services operating between Darwin and Singapore. Reports of the 
weather conditions at a number of centres in Netherlands East Indies are broadcast from’ 
Koepang (Timor) at 9.30 a.m. daily, the broadcast including also particulars of upper 
air observations at Koepang. Similarly, reports in respect of Darwin, Daly Waters, 
Wyndham, Broome and Port Hedland are broadcast from Darwin at 12.30 p.m. daily. 


A considerable extension of meteorological aids for aviation has been decided on. 
The new scheme provides for the establishment of meteorological field units at terminal 
aerodromes and at other selected intermediate aerodromes along the principal air routes. 
Meteorological officers will be in touch with the control officers at each aerodrome, who 


will receive and transmit weather information to the pilots in flight through radio stations — 
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at the aerodromes. The improved arrangements are to be introduced first on air routes 
between Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and Hobart and between Melbourne and Adelaide. 
Subsequent extensions will include Perth and a number of tropical stations in preparation 
for the Empire Flying Boat Service and the Sydney—New Guinea air routes This new 
meteorological organization is expected to cost about £34,000 in the first year, 


' 8. Wireless.—Increasing use has been made of wireless facilities as aids to navigation 
in the operation of the Melbourne—-Hobart and Singapore-Darwin air services, and in 
the northern section of the Perth-Daly Waters service. D/F. wireless stations have 
been established at Essendon, Western Junction and Darwin aerodromes: Continuous 
wireless touch is now maintained between aircraft and ground stations on the Sydney— 
Melbourne—Hobart air route, over the whole of the overseas air route, and also whilst 
aircraft are traversing the sparsely populated section of the route between Cloncurry and 
Darwin. 

As with meteorology a comprehensive radio organization has been approved for 
civil aviation. Briefly, the scheme consists of the establishment of ultra short wave 
radio beacons and communication and direction finding stations at terminal and inter- 
mediate aerodromes along the main regular air routes. As flying conditions are probably 
most difficult along the Sydney—Melbourne—Launceston air route, air services between 
these cities will be first catered for. Subsequently, facilities will be provided for the 
Sydney—Brisbane and Melbourne—Adelaide routes and thereafter the organziation will 
be extended to other air routes throughout the Commonwealth. It is anticipated that 
equipment for the first mentioned route will be installed and in operation during 1937. 


9. Patrol Boat, Darwin.—A fast petrol-driven motor boat capable ‘Of a speed of 
20 knots and with a range of 900 miles was purchased by the Commonwealth 
Government in 1936 to render aid in the event of any aircraft being forced to alight in 
_the Timor Sea. The boat is also employed for patrol duties in North Australian waters 
in connexion with the administration of the Department of the Interior. 


10. Aircraft Construction.—During the past year production of the L.J .W.7 
(“ Gannet ”) twin-engined high-wing commercial monoplane, designed and manufactured 
_ by Tugan Aircraft Ltd. of Sydney, has continued. A further batch of six of these aircraft, 
which will bring the total number built to twelve, bas recently been Iaid down. Two 
“ Gannets *? have been delivered to the Royal Australian Air Force, and the regular air 
mail service between Sydney and Broken Hill is operated with this type. 
Tugan Aircraft Ltd. has been absorbed by the newly formed Commonwealth 
~ Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd., but operations are being carrie: on at the original Mascot 
factory pending completion_of the corporation’s extensive modern factory at Fisherman’s 
Rend, Melbourne. 
A new type of light single-enginea high-wing cabin monoplane bas been constructed 
by Mr. C. A. Butler, of Cootamundra, and will shortly Le flight tested. This machine 
has side hy side seats for two, and is fitted with a Cirrus Minor enine, 
The activity noted in the previous issue of this publication in connexion with the 
local manufacture of aircraft materials and components has increased considerably in 
the past twelve months. 
A striking illustration of this increase is afforded by the growing number of manu- 
facturers who have been authorized by the Civil Aviation Board for the issue of release 
notes, covering such of their products as are intended for incorporation in aircraft in 
course of construction, or undergoing repair. certifying to their compliance with approved 
specifications or designs. Approximately twenty firms have already been authorized 
for this purpose. These include firms manufacturing materials either to standard 
specifications or to such specifications of the manufacture as have been approved by the 
Civil Aviation Board, firms manufacturing components to approved drawings, and 
firms importing aircraft products under release notes from the manufacturer in the 
country of origin, for resale locally. 
This system of ensuring the use of approved materials is assuming considerable 
importance with the rapid growth of activity in Australian aviation, and the work of 
_ administration is steadily increasing in volume. 
2218.—8 
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11. Aircraft Imports—The following table shows the number of aircraft imported 
into the Commonwealth and Territory of New Guinea during the past five years :— 


| | | 


| : 
| | "| bean boa 
2-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | (To 30 
Year. | 1932-33. | a 34 | 934-35 5 | Aqeih wea 
| | 
| | 
Number of aircraft imported I4 | 15 / 48 60 38 


As a result of the decision of the Commonwealth Government in 1936 to permit 
the entry of American and other foreign aircraft 21 aircraft of foreign manufacture have 
been imported into Australia and the Territories, representing 13 types of aircraft ranging 
from light training aircraft, such as the Taylor “Cub” and Porterfield types to the 
large multi-engined transport aircraft represented by the Douglas D.C.2 and Lockheed 
Electra types. 

12. Training of Air Pilots——(i) The Associated Aero Clubs. These clubs provide 
facilities in all States for flying instruction and practice. During the year ended 
30th April, 1937, 180 pupils qualified for private (“A”) pilot’s licences. Many graduates 
have completed advanced courses of training, gained their commercial (“B”) licences 
and now own aircraft. Other pupils have qualified as instructors. 

The Commonwealth Government grants assistance to the clubs by providing hangar 
accommodation, the free use of aerodromes, suitable club houses which are leased to 
the clubs, and bonuses for each pupil trained to a standard that will enable him to obtain 
a private (“ A ”) pilot’s licence. Bonuses are also paid to the clubs in respect of the 
renewal of pilots’ licences of club members, and each club receives a maintenance grant 
and an establishment grant conditional on a prescribed number of aircraft being 
maintained in an airworthy condition and a prescribed amount of flying being performed 
each year. Included in the aircraft fleets of the several clubs are a number of D.H.60 
(“ Moth”) machines, which were originally loaned by the Commonwealth Government 
but have now been handed over to the clubs. 

Originally instruction was confined to the capital cities, but operations have now 
been extended by the clubs to a certain number of provincial centres where aircraft 
and instructors are made available as required. 

Aviation pageants are held from time to time by the various Aero Clubs, both at 
their base cities and at country centres, and have had a valuable educative effect in 
stimulating interest in aviation. 

(ii) Other Organizations: Flying training is also carried out intermittently by 
companies, clubs, or private owmers at various centres throughout the Commonwealth. 
These do not receive Government subsidy. 

During the year ended 30th April, 1937, 130 pupils graduated for “A” pilots’ 
licences, making a total of 310 pilots from all training organizations. 

13. Notable Flights——Many notable long distance flights have been carried out by 
Australian pilots. Short accounts of those prior to the year under review are contained 
in previous issues of the Year Book. (See No. 21 and subsequent issues.) 

The outstanding flight during the past year was that of Miss Jean Batten, who, in 
a Percival Gull aircraft, flew from England to Australia in 5 days 21 hours. This 
constituted a record for a solo flight between the two countries. Miss Batten subsequently 
flew across the Tasman Sea from Richmond, New South Wales, to New Plymouth, New 
Zealand in of hours. 

On the 6th October, 1936, a British Monospar aircraft, with a crew of four, on a 
return flight to England made the journey from Melbourne to Darwin in about 14 hours, 
The party, however, met with misadventure the following day whilst en route from 
Darwin to Koepang. F ortunately a forced landing was effected on a small reef in the 
Timor Sea, some 500 miles west of Darwin. The party was rescued by a small native 
sailing vessel and some 30 hours later picked up by a merchant ship beund for Durban. 

14. Statistical Summary.—The collection and compilation of aircraft statistics 
were undertaken by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics on the 1st 
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July, 1922. The subjoined table gives a summary of operations for the years ended 
30th June, 1932 to 1936 :— 


CIVIL AVIATION.—AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars, Se $$ 
| ] | 
1932. | 1933. | Berd S420 | 1935. 1936, 
| = ae hea =. 
| 
Registered Aircraft Owners | 
ee ener: No. ITs | r15"| tra | 123 | 124 
Registered Aircraft (a) No. 189 | 107 188 | 208 | 228 
Licensed Pilots—(a) | 
Private —... No. 363 370 429 | . 569 714 
Commercial .. No. 183 | 184 | 201 | 210 | 236 
Licensed Navigators (a) No. | we | 13} 22 


Licensed Aircraft Radio | | | 
Telegraph Operators (a) : | 

No. | as | te = 7 8 

Licensed Aircraft Radio | | 

Telephone Operators (a) 


No. | ae Bs 53 Oe 7 
Licensed Ground Engineers | | | 
a - . No. | 2774) 272 | 261 297 | 295 
Aerodromes —(a) | | | 
Government No. | 58 | 59 64 | 65 | 63 
Public = No. | 96 Nel A eXoy 146 171 
Government Emergency | / | 
; Grounds .. No. T2z | 119 135 138 | 148 
Flights carried out No. | 96,192 | 85,346 89,894 114,947 129,396 
‘Hours flown ee No. | 31,959 | 31,883 | 35,487 | 45,093 | 62,479 
Approx. Mileage... Miles = 2,527,700 | 2,587,389 | 3,061,449 | 3,854,424 | 5,819,751 
Passengers carried— | 
Paying cs No. 56,883 | 58,155 54,119 | 45,540 60,476 
Non-paying .. No. 


13,771 12,949 10,117 


/ 11,743 | 14,043 

Total és No. | 79,654 | 71,104 | 64,236) 57,283 75,119 
| | a 
| 


Goods, weight carried (6) Ib.) 221,552 | 244,258 | 296,983 | 249,415 | 442,407 
Mails, weight carried Ie Jer 20,404) soon 43,027 67,908 121,187 
Accidents— 


Persons killed No. iby 5 bite) 28 20 
Persons injured No. | 71 6 I ie Io 6 
a (a) At 30th June. (b) Prior to 1935 stage freight has been included in some.instances in South 


Australia and Western Australia. 
Separate particulars of flying over the Darwin-Singapore Section of the Imperial 
Airways route, also included in the above table, are shown below :— 


{ See ee l 
jee Lotal | } | : 

=) Approxi- Weight | Weight 

Perlod, lonnmber | flours |" mate | Passen-| of Goods | of Mall 
| (a) | Mileage. | Gat ieg, | Carried. | Carried. 

ssa == > “al piel 7 ie (sv (oats o ‘a 
December, 1934, to Tune, 1935 6x | 1,186 | 140,706 | 49 | 1,019 24,828 
; Year ended June, 1936 - | 117 | 2,159 290,542 ey 7 8,564 69,436 


(a) The distance between Darwin and Sipgapore is here regarded aga single flight. Tee 
E Preliminary figures relating to the Operations of Civil Aircraft in Australia during 
the year 1936-37 wil] be found in the Appendix to this volume. 

15. New Guinea Activities.—The discovery of gold in New Guinea in 1927 resulted in 
considerable aviation activity in the vicinity of the gold-fields, which, by ground route, 
are situated about 70 miles inland from Salamaua, on the north-east coast of the 
mainland of New Guinea. The value of aircraft as a means of transporting food 
and stores to the field and of bringing the gold to the seaboard is shown by the fact that, 
_ whereas aircraft cover the distance in less than one hour, the nature of the intervening 
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country is such that a journey by other means occupies more than a week. Specially 

constructed freight machines are employed for the transportation of dredging machinery 


and other heavy material to the Buldlo fields. Horses, cattle, motor cars, building 
material and various kinds of heavy freight are continually being carried inland from 
the coast in aircraft, and such activity constitutes one of the most notable feats of 
transport in the history of aviation. Inward mails are carried by Guinea Airways 
Ltd., under arrangement with the’ Postmaster General’s Department, from Port Moresby 
to Wau, Lae and Bulolo. The air mail fee is 14d. per ounce in addition to 
the ordinary postage, plus 3d. per half-ounce (air mail surcharge) if an Australian 
air service is also used. Mails are carried by W. R. Carpenter and Co. Ltd. 
under arrangement with the New Guinea Administration from Salamaua to Wau and 
other inland mining centres. None of the air services operating in the Territory is 
subsidized by the Commonwealth Government, but the latter Company and the Pacific 
Aerial Transport Ltd» hold contracts with the New Guinea Administration for the 
provision of air transport for Administration passengers and goods between the coast and 
the gold-fields. Several new aerodromes have been prepared in the Territory and there 
has been an increase in aviation activities generally. The Companies and persons 
operating in New Guinea are:—Guinea Airways Ltd.; Holden’s Air Transport Services 
Litd.; Pacific Aerial Transport Ltd.; W. R. Carpenter and Co. Ltd.; Salamaua Aerial 
Services; Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd.; E. J. Stephens Aviation; Lutheran Mission, 
Finschhafen ; Catholic Mission, Alexishafen; and R. J. Parer. The subjoined table 
gives a summary of operations for the years ended 30th June, 1932 to 1936. 


CIVIL AVIATION.—TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—SUMMARY. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. } i 
1932. 1933.. |< ‘togg | Byase 1936. 
Registered Aircraft Owners | | 
(us. + No. 6. 5 | 10 9 | 2 
Registered Aircraft (a) No. 15 IQ | 26 25 | 38 
Licensed Pilots—(a) 
Private As No. 2 | r| 4 J 5 
Commercial .. No. 16 21 | 24 | 27 27 
Licensed Navigators (a) No. I I 
Licensed Ground Engineers 
(av ee as No. 30 30 | 37 | 2 | I 
Aerodromes—(a) | | . | 
Government .. No. 2 2 3 | 3 I 
Public oe No. Se} ates Sud 5 m | 
Government Emergency | / 
___ Landing Grounds No. Sg 3 | 15 | 5 6 
Flights carried out No. 4,664 7,228 | 9,877 14,710 21,034 
Hours flown Sx 9 No. 5,160 8,499 | 10,061 | 13,022 18,114 
Approximate mileage Miles 424,232 680,871 | 811,440 | 1,094,308 1,486,983 
Passengers carried— 
Paying Ae No. 35450 6,948 | 10,799 —14,200 15.9. 
Non-paying .. No. 31 93 | 209 | ais = 
Total wi No. 3,481 7,041 | 11,008 14,403 16,559 
Goods, weight carried Ib. | 9,778 O72 10,982 936 14,98 I 2 
c : I - | 9,778, 2982, 49855723 |17,447,746 |21,883,413 
Mails, weight carried Ib, 23, 
pore ak ce 35394 47,097 90,046 97,889 Tae S0e 
Persons killed No. oe 2 % 2 |- I 
Persons injured No. a an I , 3 . 


(a) At 30th June, 


Preliminary figures relating to the Operations of Civil Aircraft.in New Guinea during 
the year 1936-37 will be found in the Appendix to this volume, 
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E. MOTOR VEHICLES, 


I. The Motor Car and Motor Industry.—(i) Bvolution of the Motor Car. 1n the 


issue of the Year Book for 1927 (No. 20, p. 319),@ short history of the evolution of the 
motor car is given. 


(ii) Motor Industry. Although motor cars are not entirely manufactured in 
Australia, the capital invested in assembling and body building plants is considerable. 
The importance of the industry is shown by the figures relating to local manufacture 
of motor bodies and imports of motor cars and fuel which are given in the following 
table for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


MOTOR BODIES BUILT, AND BODIES, CHASSIS AND RUELS IMPORTED— 


AUSTRALIA. 
Particulars. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Motor bodies built in Australia .. No. | 6,323 | 13,532 26,302 455445 67,337 
. Value £ 450,510 | 1,100,504 | 2,112 180,586 | 6,0 
Motor bodies imported .. r No. sbiaied be Eas see te eae : eee 
ae Value £ 7,360 | 12,233 86,899 179,558 149,593 
Chassis imported ae Bae cai 4,146 | 15,770 32,924 53,975 75,052 
alue 2 | 355,415 | 1,306,830 | 2,528,96 096,760 07, 
Fuck inpocted | 34 _ 1,300,063 526,909 | 4,090,7 5,597,957 
Crude petroleum ae Million gallons 49 58 58 55 65 
Value £ | 448,651 486,302 488,341 60,781 539,693 
Petroleum spirit, etc. .. Million gallons "156 | 181 208 : 212 255 
Value £ | 2,622,414 | 3,218,209 | 2,852,649 | 2,706,474 | 3,792,950 


The value of the tyres both locally produced and imported, for which figures are, 
however, not available, must also be taken into consideration, particularly as the 
prevailing practice is for distributors to retail cars on a five-tyre basis. Spares, batteries, 
accessories, etc., are additional items for which there is a wide market in Australia. 


2. Registration.—The arrangements for the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders thereof are not uniform throughout Australia. Methods 
of registration, licence fees payable, etc., in each State were referred to in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 337-340, and later issues up to No. 25. 


3. Public Vehicles.—In all the capital cities of the States and in many of the most 
important provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted either by the Commissioner of Police or the Local Government authority 
concerned. As most of these vehicles are independently controlled by individuals or 
small companies, it has not been possible to obtain complete data in respect of their 
operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses.—Motor omnibus traffic, both in urban and provincial centres, 
has assumed considerable proportions during recent years, and prior to the constitution 
of Boards empowered to allocate routes over which omnibuses may operate, had a very 
marked effect on railway and tramway services. The regulation of traffic of motor 
vehicles has arisen from the belief that the economic waste arising from duplication 
of services parallel with or contiguous to existing railway and tramway systems is thus 
avoided. The general principle governing the allocation of routes is that omnibus services 
should act as feeders to existing transport utilities. Revenue from licence fees is devoted 
principally to the maintenance or construction of roadways to enable them to withstand 
the wear and tear caused by the heavy traffic. In some States the various railway and 
tramway systems have motor services complementary to their main services. Such 
services are conducted in New South Wales by the Department of Road Transport and 
Tramways, in Victoria by the Victorian Railways Commissioners, in South Australia 
by the South Australian Railways Commissioners and by the Municipal Tramways 
Trust, Adelaide, and in Tasmania by the Municipality of Hobart. In most instances 
the omnibus service has been provided to meet the competition of private enterprise 
and to endeavour to protect the existing transport utilities provided by public bodies. 
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the 
registration of motor vehicles, etc., for the year 1935-36 are contained in the subjoined 
table :— 


s, Motor Vehicles Registered, etc.—(i) Year 1935-36. Particulars of 


MOTOR VEHICLES.—SUMMARY, 1935-36. 
e t 
Motor Vehicles Registered. (a) | Gross Revenue derived from— 
Pa | Drivers’ 
State or 1,000 of| ne , | Wehicle | privers’ 
Territo Com- Popu- Iyenn Registra- “and 
G Eis Motor | mercial | Motor | ota) lation Licences | tions | _-Riders _Other | ota). 
Cars.(b) | Vehicles| Cycles. ” | at 30th | Issued and etc., © Sources. 
©) June, | { = Licences. 
in | ax. 
1936. | 
No. No. No. No. No. | No. | £ £ £ = 
New South % 24 | " 
Wales 178,402| 58,895] 23,048) 260,345 97-7| 367,710)1,908,936 188,917 86,932/2,184,785 
Victoria 143,330| 50,500] 20,095| 219,925, 119.1 289,486)1,479,081 72,276) 41,568/1,592,925 
Queensland .. 67,605] 32,410] 8,151] 108,166: I10.3) 135,340 628,864 52,007, 46,605} 727,476 
South Australia 47,501| 16,836] 9,264] 73,00t| 125.3) 92,227 576,312 42,200) 8,081! 626,593 
Western Aus- 
tralia _, |. 32,329] 17,362] 6,86r| 56,552] 125.6] 65,912) 303,242, 16,593] 22,363) 342,198 
Tasmania .. 14,036] 3,639] 3,920] 21,595 94.1 25,358) III,1I22 12,685| 10,353} 134,160 
Northern Terri- a . 
tory x 354 632 40) 1,025! 192.9) 4,033) 1,245 468 1,713 
Federal Capital 7 
Territory .. 1,275 294 88| 1,657] 169.4 2,277 9,086 1,176 47| 10,309 
= | & 
Australia .. | 484,832] 180,567| 77,467 742,866 | 109.6) 979,343/5,017,888) 386,322) 215,049|5,620,159 


(a) Exclusive of Trailers (10,276), Road Tractors. etc. (1,102), and Dealers’ Plates (4,054). (b) In- 


cludes Taxis and Hire Cars. (c) Includes Lorries, Vans, Buses and Utility Trucks. 
Particulars relating to the numbers of Motor Vehicles Registered at 30th June, 


1937, will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 
(ii) Quinquenniwm 1932-1936. The following table shows the number of vehicles 


registered, licences issued, and revenue received therefrom during each of the years 
1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 
MOTOR VEHICLES.—REGISTRATIONS, ETC., AUSTRALIA. 


(5) Revenue derived from— 


Motor Vehicles Registered. 


| Drivers’ | T 
| Per and ert re . 
Year. | wotor ¥ - 1,000 of Frminces Leeotetre- ree | ise 
ommer- otor | Popu- Licences |,--- | ps | er 
Cars. cial Cycles. | Total. sed | Issued. = Riders’, | sources. Total. 
Vehicles. . | at 30th | gr el 
| " | Tax. (Licences. 
oe ¥ | June. tert |. : 
| | £ S dleshoate 2H 
1931-32 | 419,970 @ 96,254! 71,696 | 587,920 89.4 | 754,839 |3,717:707| 305,175 | .. | 4,022,882 
1932-33 | 438,499 @105,837| 72,896 | 617,232 |. 93.1 | 760,973 |3,847,934/ 303,909 |... 14,157,843 
1933-34 | 455,199 @116,34r| 73,104 | 644,644 | 96.6 | 863,982 |4,754,331) 341,685 | 107,080 | 4,603,096 
1934-35 | 457,684 | 155,721) 75,045 688,450 | 102.4 | 910,218 |4,507,034| 303,194 | 153,586 |5,023,814 
1935-30 | 484,832 | 180,567] 77,467 | 742,866 | 109.6 | 979,343 |5,017,888} 386,322 | 215,949 15,620,159 


(a) Incomplete, Queensland commercial vehicles included with motor cars. 


(b) Prior to the year 


1933-34 the figures purporting to show the revenue collected were not uniform throughout the States. 


(iii) Relation to Population. 


State for each of the years 1921 and 1932 to 1936 :— 
MOTOR VEHICLES (EXCLUSIVE OF MOTOR CYCLES) REGISTERED PER 1,000 


OF POPULATION. 


The table hereunder gives the number of vehicles 
(exclusive of motor cycles) registered per 1,000 of population at 30th June, in each 


\ 
es : | North- | Federal 
ans “anh ie Queens: er | boris sie es b= og ey 
oria. and. . : mania, erri- er- _—_— tralia. 
va Wales, ‘ _ tralia. tralia. pa tory. ritory. 
3ist Dec., 1921 15 16 ee 12 13 | (a) fay dks 
30th June, 1932 73 8x | 83 85 96 6x | Ex 1347 C1 Fo 
” 1933 77 86 | 86 88 92 G2 wali) psx 135 82 
” 1934 78 go | 89 an ee 65 129 143 86 
55 1935 83 | 9778 | *o6 98 105 vo |M '95 Ege >) 0° Ot 
‘i 1936 89 105 | reg 110 | zr0 a7 L $185 160 | 98 


(a) Not available, 
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(iv) Revenue per Motor Vehicle. The following table gives the approximate average 
revenue per vehicle (exclusive of motor cycles) received in respect of registration and 
motor tax in the several States for each year from 1931-32 to 1935-36. In some States 
the revenue from motor tax on cycles is not separately recorded. In these cases the flat 
rate provided for cycles in the registration acts has been applied, and the average amounts 
shown must therefore be regarded as approximate only. 

AVERAGE REVENUE PER VEHICLE FROM REGISTRATION FEES AND MOTOR 
TAX (EXCLUSIVE OF MOTOR CYCLES). 


State or Territory. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
ASP TNC el Fa tac (ara ee ex Dex Sa 
New South Wales Db AGES? « PRAGYs Gene F AGUS FTI nO Chae. aaa) 
Victoria P Geren YW se6pr7 Bhs “Fi aov 2 oP jal ia tad 5 oe 
Queensland ., S.I9erO 7] 5 57 ig Gr 3 TS Sle (AG! 0) BS 
South Australia B76 Vo Bhxgh x 219) 42 Sry TH pp e8h-8~ 6 
Nicatern, Australia Oo sa 8 Pe Gnas ow C42 £6 Gy ba oS 5 10) 
asmania_ .. FT a es arg eR Tp eS srs) 40 oy 7 ns 
Northern Territory .. (@)t © © |@)x 0 Oo |(@)1 0 © |x 0 o | ERG 
Federal Capital Territory CT | Mee er eee i Ca Cy ed 
Australia 6 I9 10 6s) DES Gx) 6 7 2 2 ie Gam 


(a) Estimated. 
6. World Motor Vehicle Statistics, 1937—The result of the 1937 World Motor 
Census, conducted by the “ American Automobile ” magazine, from which the following 
particulars have been extracted, shows that there were 39,821,927 motor cars, 
trucks, and buses registered in various countries of the world at rst January, 1937. 
This shows an increase of 6.9 per cent. on the figure for the previous year, 37,234,731, 
and is the highest figure yet attained. 
The following table shows the numbers of motor vehicles registered in each continent 
at Ist January, 1937 :— 
MOTOR VEHICLES—WORLD REGISTRATIONS AT Ist JANUARY, 1937. 


8 Total Mot Motor Truck Mot ; 

Continent, ete. Saitansob iiss; | Ga ‘tad Basel Grticaia) 
Africa a. i 519,492 | 417,373 98,139 52,613 

America (exclusive of United , 

States of America) a5 2,005,521 1,586,321 419,150 20,866 
United States of America .. | - 28,086,380 | 24,168,329 3,918,051 100,320 
Asia one xs SS 622,159 | 379,710 242,449 89,721 
Europe .. - Be 7,026,533 593450315 2,156,218 2,196,353 
Oceania. .. — oa 961,842 | 724,092 | __—- 237,150 100,036 
Total “ - | 39,821,927 | 32,621,140 7,071,157 | 2,559,909 


(a) Incomplete, except in relation to United States of America, 

The next table gives particulars of the numbers of motor vehicles registered in 

various countries, together with their approximate populations for the purposes of 
comparison :— 


COMPARATIVE MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS, Ist JANUARY, 1937. 


| Approximate Motor Cars, | 
Country. Population in Trucks and Motor Cycles. 

_|__ Millions. _ Buses. * Seo’ 
Australia os Aa el 7 690,000 77,000 
Argentine 5 te ie 12 276,403 ae 
Canada .. a se oa II 1,221,587 10,913 
France .. 7 2 aa 42 2,100,000 | oe 
Germany fg yy, > 65 1,243,084 | 1,184,081 
Great Britain .. re asi 47 2,128,036 4793075 
India .. - ; fe 353 166,611 13,470 
Italy... oe 8 43 415,000 _ 145,000 
Japanese Empire.. ch 97 147,200 52,000 
New Zealand at hie ie 2 214,849 22,347 
Union of South Africa re ae : 8 280,225 31,000 
United States of America .. x 126 £ 28,086,380 100,320 


The foregoing figures are in some cases approximations based on estimates furnished 
by Trade Commissioners or representative motor trade organizations in the several 
countries, and in other cases are incomplete, especially in relation to motor cycles. 
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F. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 
§ 1. General. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—In previous issues of the Year Book 
some account was given of the procedure in connexion with the transfer to the Federal 
Government of the postal, telegraphic and telephonic facilities of the separate States. 
(See Year Book No. 15, p. 601.) 

Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act, 1901, the 
Commonwealth Postal Department was placed under the control of a Postmaster- 
General, being a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank. The Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs controls the Department under the Postmaster-General, whilst 
the principal officer in each State is the Deputy Director, Posts and Telegraphs. 


2. Postal Facilities.—(i) Relation to Area and Population. The subjoined statement 
shows the number of post offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants 
to each post office (including non-official offices) in each State and in Australia at the 
30th June, 1936. In order to judge clearly the relative postal facilities provided 
in each State, the area of country to each office, as well as the number of inhabitants 
per office, should be taken into account. The returns given for South Australia in this 
and all succeeding tables include those for the Northern Territory, while the returns 
for the Federal Capital Territory are included in those for New South Wales. 


POSTAL FACILITIES—RELATION TO AREA AND POPULATION, 
AT 30th JUNE, 1936. 


es -- ee } | Aus- 
State. . N.S.W. | Vic. | Q pd S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | aha 
Number of post offices (a) os RAG / 2,537 |1,216| 784 | 597 | 508 | 8,114 
Number of square miles of territory 
to each office in State .. Le | 126 | sah ''ss2 | x,353 | 1,035 52 | 367 
Number of inhabitants to each office |1,082 | 728 | 807| 756 754 452 835 
Number of inhabitants per 100 | ) 
square miles .. ee .+ | 862 | 2,101 | 146 66 46 | 876 | 228 
| | | 


(a) Includes ‘‘ Official,” “‘ Semi-Official,” and ‘* Non-Official ” Offices. 
The foregoing table does not include “ telephone ”’ offices at which there is no postal 
business. 
(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post offices in each 
State from 1906 to 1935-36 :— 


POST OFFICES—NUMBER. 


At 31st 
Decertbar At 30th June— 
1906, 1g16 1926 1935 1936. 
State, * aa 43) AK Om = < 
ging) Se ge) ee 22/32 3888/8 eel ag 
BSess | BSei Sh | ges | Ss. | Ssh | ss | Bes) ss 
S68 | ce. | F686) ce | hE | ce.| SEE | Ge) SSS | ge 
aie O08 | BOS | SOS] SOS | GOS] SIS | OOS] BOO | GOS 
“ety 2 REE ee) © 745 : Be! i a Sst oa pe 
268/88 [62/53 | GE 7S | GES | SS | SEE! gE 
Ona | Buy Ont | em | Ore | ae |!Oonm | za | Oma | Bm 
s South W SS See Case ey 2% 
New Sou 1 Wales 2,288 500 | 2,140 458 2227 432 | 2,07 2 2,0 
Victoria. . A 2,316 ° 293 | 2,366 285 | 2,429 273 Herd nee aan 
Queensland MG 1,354 212 I,IIg 216 1,068 187 1,020 | 187 1,029 
South Australia .. Deets 147 697 148 660 r44. |. 695 143 "64x 
Western Australia 338 154 459 139 593 125 406 126 471 
Tasmania as 392 51 427 48 475 42 466 42 466 
Australia ea 7,40 1,357 | 7,208 | 1,294 | 7,446 | 1,203 | 6,869 | 1,196 | 6,978 


(a) Includes offices previously designated as “ Allowance ” and “‘ Receiving ” Offices. 


a a Se 
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(iii) Employees and Mail Contractors. 
in the Central Office and in each of the Sta 
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The number of employees and mail contractors 
tes at specified dates is given in the appended 


table ;:— 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS. 
‘Ay { ie — ~ _ 
weeetee est 4 At 30th June— 
1906, 1916 1926, 1935. 1936 
“ State. } : ] : = ‘i ies c 
a z PA 4 a Se ae Z a £ 
a 4 o i} 2 iS) ® 3 2 S 
2 ad as aes be Tee abe = 
RS) 3 ie) s io) 3 ° s aS} } s 
2 a} 26 g a8 | 3 H ja 
a 2s 3 35. | 4 S5 a as 3) sks) 
Central Office ..| (a) e (a) es Econ | Meee leer * Ay |e 
New South — 52943 | 1,037 | 13,166 | 1,899 | 14,244 | 1,924 | 13,289 | 2,030 | 14,319 | 2,371 
Victoria 4,896 919 | 8,840 | 1,152 | 11,226 | 1,156 | 10,545 1,017 | 10,906 | g4t 
Queensland oie 2,610 630 | 4,162 806 | 6,181 850 | 5,139 1,253 | 5,430 1,280 
South Australia .. | 1,734 255 | 2,816 348 | 4,275 424 | 3,393 31r | 3,538 | 363 
Western Australia | 1,941 | 152 | 2,558 284 | 2,986 379 | 2,813 385 | 2,959 369 
Tasmania , 811 164 | 13,275 224.) 2,655 247 | 1,536 218 | 1,480 232 
| - 
Australia ++ 117,935 | 3,157 | 32,817 | 4,713 | 40,657 | 4,980 | 36,941 | 5,214 | 38,887 | 59556 
| 


3. Gross Revenue, 


(a) Included in Victorian Staff, 


Postmaster—General’s 


Department.— Branches. 
revenue (actual vollections) in respect of each branch of the Department during each 
of the last five years is shown in the table hereunder :— 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT.—BRANCHES. 


The gross 


Branch and Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
| 
Postal Branch— £ | £ £ £ £ 
1931-32 .. os re: 557 2 5a a 841,602 435,526 | 381,113 | 162,695 | 5,709,629 
5932-33... -+ | 2,340,889 | 1,620,972 862,051 ; 462,520 | 397,253 | 162,112 | 5,845,797 
1933-34 -- .+ | 2,431,342 | 1,673,822 | 872,913 | 462,634 | 402,083 | 164,630 | 6,007,414 
1934-35 oe -» | 2,556,985 | 1,765,381 917,172 469,015 | 433,302 | 176,576 | 6,318,431 
1935-36 .. 2,704,970 | 1,849,067 959,010 503,578 | 451,703 | 192,714 | 6,661,648 
Telograpt Branch— 
1931-32 .. 373,139 | 242,195 194,508 136,321 | 103,713 | 36,084 | 1,085,960 
1932-33 .. 358,214 251,097 195,328 136,145 | 112,154 | 38,885 | 1,091,823 
1933-34 .-. 378,656 263,904 202,579 131,086 | 120,318 | 40,385 | 1,136,928 
1934-35 “3 432,771 301,895 222,010 118,533 | 141,403 | 43,773 | 1,260,388 
1935-36 .. 442,088 321,752 224,597 | 112,047 | 144,933 | 43,755 | 1,289,772 
Wireless Branch— | | 
1931-32 .. + 63,384 | 65,545 12,600 | ~—-16,870 5,524 4,274 168,197 
1932-33 -- os 79,702 77,567 | 15,728 22,698 8,843 5,596 210,134 
1933-34 -- aN 127,453 118,626 28,169 36,250 | 17,130 9,229 336,857 
1934" 38 <s 133,177 | 110,328 29,929 36,363 | 19,287 | 9,509 | 338,593 
935-36 141,337 117,660 35,082 39,096 | 21,858 | 10,844 365,877 
Welenhond eerie | 4 P 
1931-32 .. 2,089,555 | 1,555,437 792,607 | 529,790 | 297,713 | 134,263 | 5,399,365 
1932-33 «. 2,092,461 | 1,595,977 787,597 534,157 | 301,418 | 134,228 | 5,445,838 
1933-34 ++ ++ | 2,202,273 | 1,647,408 | 818,981 | 535,158 | 308,490 | 135,662 | 5,647,972 
1934-35 .- - .. | 2,360,656 | 1,749,660 | 884,147 562,999 328,271 141,785 6,027,518 
1935-36 -. 2,582,680 | 1,891,547 945,929 | 594,140 | 356,107 | 151,344 | 6,521,747 
ranches— | | 
oes ae + | 4,831,635 | 3,446,313 | 1,841,317 | 1,118,507 | 788,063 337,376 12,363,151 
1932-33 -- ++ | 4,871,266 | 3,545,613 | 1,860,704 | 1,155,520 | 819,668 | 340, of: 12,593,592 
1933-34 -- ++ | 5,139,724 | 3,703,750 | 1,922,642 | 1,165,128 | 848, eas 349,90 13,129,171 
1934-35 -- 5,483,589 | 3,927,267 | 2,053,258 | 1,186,910 | 922,263 377,643 T3944,930 
1935-36 .. 5,871,681 | 4,180,626 | 2,164,618 | 1,248,861 | 974,601 | 398,657 |14,839,044 
Total Revenue aes head 
mean uL lon— | 
rs ec Pn 1.88 I.9t 1.98 =o ae 1.49 oi 
1932-33 +. or 1.87 1.95 | 1.98 945 Ti 1.50 aie 
1933-34 .- a3 1.96 2.03 2.02 | 1.9 | --98 ae Re 
1934-35 +. of 2.07 2.4 | 2-14 | 2.0% | 2.0 1.62 2.0 
1935-36 .. 2.20 2.27 2.23 2,00 gant 1.73 2.20 
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Compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year, an increase of 6.4 
per cent. is shown in the gross revenue earned, the increases in the several branches 
being as follows :—Postal 5.4 per cent., Telegraph 2.3 per cent., Wireless 8.1 per cent., 
and Telephone 8.2 per cent. 


4. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—(i) Distribution. The following 
table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of actual expenditure on various items 
in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1936. The table must not be regarded 
as a statement of the working expenses of the Department, since items relating to new 
works, interest, etc., are included therein. 


EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT.—DISTRIBUTION, 1935-36. 


| | | 
Particulars. Central | x g.w, | Victoria. Q'land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia 
| | | | 
| | | 
£ £ z £ E 2 £ £ £ 
Expenditure from Or- 
dinary Votes— 
Salaries and pay- | 
ments in the nature | 
of salary . 47,458] 1,832,749| I,302,031| 693,774) 458,967) 351,824! 174,420) 4,861,22 
General expenses .. 93539 I47,670| 103,421| 345405 30,985] 23,152 10,419) 359,591 
Stores and material 1,345 63,468 35,003) 20,455| 13,752) 10,812 4,791) 149,625 
Mail services .. |@ 198,039] 398,598] 244,544] 204,350) 67,273) 81,039] 34,725] 1,228,568 
Engineering services | | | | 
(other than Ne | | | | 
Works) es 50,310} 908,646 654,197) 325,470| 244,260) 172,383) 111,323) 2,466,589 
Other services ea etsoy8zo es * gay a 5 |notees ead “xSos G20 
) 
Total +. | 446,511| 3,351,131| 2,339,196) 1,278,454) 815,237) 639,209| 335,678) 9,205,416 
= ) | 
Pensions and retiring | 
allowances oe + 33,294) 2,845 =: Sa neal S| (ae 89,798 
Rent, repairs, main- | | | 
tenance, fittings, &c. ee a) a aEO 34,146, 16,265} 6,912! 6,480 2,652| 103,865 
Proportion of audit | | | | 
expenses me +. 4,005) 2,767) 1,458) 888) 672 350 10,140 
Interest on transferred | 
properties 114,328 61,362) 45,575) 37.523; 23,869] 9,924) 290,582 
New Works— ) | 
Telegraph, telephone | 
and wireless ., ai 671,720] 700,253] 135,124] 77,784) 12,150] 60,126) 1,757,157 
New buildings, &c. on 20,713 73,156) 21,334 3,705} 22,500 1,945) 143,353 
Other expenditure not | | | 
allocated to States a igs oom ae ag 2,824,078 
| | 
Total ve gages 5232,601) 3,243,725) 1,498,210 o42049 826,539) 410,675|14,424,388 
¢ (ce) 
(a) Orient Steam Navigation Company’s Overseas Mail contract and expenditure on air mail services. 
(b) Pr A ae of apportionment to States not available. (e) Including expenditure not apportioned 
to States. 


(ii) Total, 1932 to 1936, The next table gives the actual payments made, as shown 
by records kept for Treasury purposes in respect of the Postal Department, for each of 
the years ended 30th June, 1932 to 1936 inclusive. 


EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Year ended 30th June— 
Expenditure. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936, 
£ £ £ £ <3 
Total an ++ |12,196,307 |12,165,210 |12,288,173 |13,458,581 |14,424,388 


The total expenditure increased by 7.2 per cent. during 1935-36. 
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5. Profit or Loss, Postmaster—General’s Department.—(i) States, 1935-36. The 
foregoing statements of gross revenue and expenditure represent actual collections 
and payments made and cannot be taken to represent the actual results of the working 
of the Department for the year. The net results for each branch in the several States 
after providing for working expenses, depreciation and interest charges, including 
exchange, during the year, were as follows :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1935-36. 


o } j ] 
| | t | | 
| Profit | New | | 
| | 
Branch. R also 7 eat Queens- South | Western : 
| son | pont | Victoria ‘and. | Australia, | Australia. | Tasmania.) Australia. 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
S £ sg & £ £ & 
3 Postal = Profit | 795,681 614,232 288,401 | 135,742 98,605 | 15,724 | 1,948,385 
|Loss | é oe wt ¥s . we nie 
i Telegraph .. | f Profit 2,604 533293 ! 7,070 | a 12,380 | 40 64,993 
Loss : s | na | 10,394 ae “fe 
| | | 
Wireless .. JS Profit | 51,697 39,942 ra | 7,085 | 984 rd 86,184 
Hoss asses] 2 1,740 A | 4 11,784 ne 
| | | | 
Telephone .. JS Profit | 486,352 | 296,283 | 185,034 | . 33307 | 2p 884,423 
Loss wie ba | oe | 34,023 | ae 52,530 ae 
| . | | | 
| J Profit (1,336,334) 1,003,750 | 478,765 | 98,410 | 115,276 . 2,983,955 
All Branches Atos ae a es Sep 53 | a 48,550 an 
, | | 


After providing for depreciation, pensions and retiring allowances and interest on 
, capital, the year 1935-36 closed with a surplus of £2,983,985. For the preceding year a 
: surplus of £2,407,973 was shown. : 


(ii) Branches, 1932 to 1936. The following statement gives particulars of the 
operating results of each branch for the period 1932 to 1936 :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT—BRANCHBS. 


Branch, 
Year ; 
Rules Postal. : Telegraph. Wireless. Telephone. All Branches, 
30 ee 
| | a } a | + ‘ann 
Profit. Loss, | Profit. | Loss. Profit. Loss. Profit. Loss. Profit Loss. 
| | 
Ey = - £ | g | £ & £ £ | & 
r { | 
++ |1,267,534 | +s ++ | 183,367 | 30,932 (379,090 | 736,009 | 
oe (1,477,685 | we 101,588 | 22,796 | 200,275 }1,192,618 
.. |1,684,608 | ae 41.012 | 87,235 | 269,273 . 12,000,104 
~» {1,828,279 | ate 15,019 , aie | 162,343 | 402,332 | ate 2,407,973 | 
| | } } 
1,948,385 | 64,993 786,184 2,983,985 


884,423 | 
| | 
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6. Capital Account.—The appended statement shows particulars of the fixed © 
assets of the Postmaster-General’s Department at 30th June, 1936 :— 


FIXED ASSETS, POSTMASTER -GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 30th JUNE, 1936. 


| | 
aah Less 
Net Value, Capital | Gross Value, Deprecia- Net Value, 
Particulars, 1st July, | Expenditure, 30th June, tion, &c. 3oth June, 
1935. 1935-36. 1936. | 1935-36. 1936. 
(a) 
£& s £ | 3 | £ 
Telephone service plant (exclus- | 
ive of Trunk lines) . 32,963,326 | 1,974,139 | 34,937,465 624,319 | 34,313,146 
Trunk and Telegraph service H | 
plant (Aerial Wires) a 10,323,468 | 194,271 10,517,739 80,322 | 10,437,417 
Telegraph service plant 642,995 | 24,119 667,114 7,020 | 660,004 
Postal service plant %. Tse || 7,547 419,102 2,505 416,597 
Wireless plant we 2% 267,050 | 33,485 300,535 I,51r 299,024 
Sites, buildings, furniture and | 
office equipment a 9,401,058 | ri 952 | 93,575,010 14,253 9,560,757 
Miscellaneous plant .. ~+ | 617,628 | 9,620 | 697,248 37343 659,905 
= | 
Total 54,627,080 | 2,487,133 57,114,213 767,273 56,346,940 


(a) Includes dismantled assets, depreciation written off, and assets transferred. 


During the past quinquennium the value of the fixed assets has increased by 7.6 
per cent., the net value at 30th June, 1931, being £52,359,888. 


§ 2. Posts. 


1. Postal Matter Dealt With.—(i) Australia. The following table gives a summary 
of the postal matter dealt with in Australia during the five years 1932 to 1936. Although 
mail matter posted in Australia for delivery therein is necessarily handled at least 
twice, only the numbers dispatched are included in the following table, which consequently 
gives the number of distinct articles handled :— 


POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH—AUSTRALIA. 


Letters, Postcards, Registered 
Letter Cards and | Newspapers. Parcels, Articles other 
Packets. | } | than Parcels. 
Year ended 30th | | Ke Per Tri Per 
June— Number | , ze o | Number | : Per of |? Number ¥ x,000 | Number sees 
(,c00 Panuine (,000 Popul (000 | of | (,000 of 
omitted). fag | omitted). | a ad | omitted). Popu- jomitted). Popu- 
- | | lation. | lation. 
Postep Wirsin AUSTRALIA FOR DELIveERY THEREIN. 
| 
1932 677,847 | 103,437 | 118,906 18,145 | 8,841 +1349 6,096 _ 930 
1933 699,932 | 105,074. | 118,357 |17,920 | 8,661 I,3IL | 6,093 923 
1934 7339500, | 110,217 | 121 600 | 18,272 | 8,549 | 1,285 | 6,223 935 
1935 752,112 | 2x2,275 | 125,088 | 18,663 / 8,456 | 1,262 | 6,576 | 98x 
1930 777,872 | 115,225 129,807 | 19,228 | 8,605 | 75275 6,815 | 1,009 
Toran Postan Marrmr Drantr Wirtn. 
: 
1932 ++ | 731,134 | 111,569 | 139,502 | 21,288 | 9,203 1.404 6,731 | 1,027 
1933 7515777 | 112,963 | 139,963 |21,031 | 9,044 | 1,369 | 6,710 | 1,016 
1934 790,166 | 118,731 | 142,040 (21,343 | 8,042 |1,344 | 6,870 | 1,032 
1935 809,729 | 120,812 | 147,662 }.22,031 | 8,876 | 1,324 | 7,273 | 1,085 
1936 835,088 | 123,700 | 151, 272 |22,408 | 9,058 | 1,342 | 7,539 | 1 117 


‘ie, aaa 
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(ii) States. The next table shows separately for each State the postal matter dealt 
with in 1935-36. 


POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH—STATES, 1935-36. (a) 


Letters, Postcards, Registered 
Letter Cards and | Newspapers. Parcels. Articles, other 
Packets. | than Parcels. 
State. P | Pe Per Per 
Number er . | Number aes Number | 1,000 | Number) 1,000 
(000 1,000 of | (o 1,000 of f f 
. Popula- | aG0C: al Popula- (,000 oe (,000 ie 
omitted). | te omitted). | iat omitted). | Popu- jomitted).) Popu- 
* se : lation, lation. 


PosteD FOR DELIVERY WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 


New South Wales | 305,912 | 114,744 | 62,563 | 23,467 3,600 | 1,350 | 2,567 | 963 
Victoria .. | 226,814 | 123,057 | 26,553 | 14,406 1,740 | 944 | 1,874 | 1,017 
Queensland ~.. {| 100,496 | 103,371 | 21,616 | 22,234 1,635 | 1,682 | 1,014 | 1,043 
South Australia .. | 56,403 | 95,378 7,035 | 11,896 813 | 1,375 541 915 
Western Australia | 52,413 |117,031 | 6,143 | 13,716 685 | 1,530 
Tasmania -- | 35,834 |155.607 | 5,897 | 25,607 132, ye SS 259 | 1,125 


Australia .. | 777,872 | 115,225 | 129,807 | 19,228 8,605 | 1,275 | 6,815 | 1,009 
| 


OvERSEA DISPATCHED. 


ot | 
_~ New South Wale 9,723 3,647 | 2,148 806 


Victoria Peers, 680 4,107 3,166 | 1,718 | 47| 2 85 40 
Queensland -- | 2,696} 2,773 | 739 760 | 16 | 16 391, 40 
South Australia .. 2,392 | 4,045 | 357 604 | 81> ere 19 32 
Western Australia 3.287°| © °7,3309 | 499 | 1,114 | Be | 25 26 58 
Tasmania e3 2,924 | 12,697 220 | 955 | eral} 3 13 


“Australia .. 28,702 4,252 7,129 | 1,056 | 


OveERsEA RECEIVED. 


New South Wales | 11,103 ASLO Ate 0,007 1.02,003 |, ophZe 47 196 7 


Victoria Pie 8,832 4,792 2,792 | 3,515 79 43 127 
Queensland hy 1,930 1,985 | 1,108 | 1,140 23 22 24 35 
South Australia .. 1,697 2,870 || 999 | 1,089 16 27 16 27 
Western Aifstralia 3,600 8,038 I,981 | 4,423 21 47 36 58 
Tasmania are 1,352 5,871 489 | 2,123 5 22 if 30 


| 


Australia .. | 28,514 4,224 | 14,336 | 2,124 266 39 4006 60 


(a) See explanation in paragraph (i). 


2. Value—Payable Parcel Post.—(i) General. The Postal Department undertakes 
to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within Australia, or between Papua 
or Nauru and Australia, to recover from the addressee on delivery a specified sum 
of money fixed by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by money order, for 
which the usual commission is charged. The object of the system is to meet 
the requirements of persons who wish to pay at the time of receipt for articles sent to 
them, also to meet the requirements of traders and others who do not wish their goods 


to be delivered except on payment. 
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(ii) Summary of Business. The next statement gives particulars regarding the 
value-payable post in each State for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 
VALUE-PAYABLE PARCEL POST.—SUMMARY. 


{ | a oF | 
| | 
1 i 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. ee Aust. Tasmania. Australia. 


Year ended 30th June— | 


| 


NUMBER OF PARCELS POSTED. 


No Nos | . Ne. | No. | No 


; | , | No. No. 

1932 ft .. |280,589 | 37,144 |182,902 | 25,315 | 80,330 | 714 | 606,994 
1933 .: .. [289,975 | 37,507 |210,902 | 23,559 | 79,820 | 1,711 | 643,624 
1934 oie -- | 305,972 | 40,769 | 204,459 21,309 | 79,030 | 1,782 | 653,321 
1935 .- -+ | 309,024 | 36,959 | 200,358 | 19,940 : 76,174 1,720 | 644,175 
1930 au -. | 324,800 } 39,700 | 192,539 | 20,340 | 76,946 | 2,02 656,348 

| | | 

VaLuE CoLLECTED. 
| 
£ Bt | a Pn ae | £ £ 
1932 +. -+ | 331,328 | 47,481 230,76 | 26,931 | 83,973 | 920 | 721,304 
1933 -: ++ | 343-155 | 49,392 | 261,183 | 24,704 | 81,029 | 1,980 | 761,443 
| 


| 
T9342 cus ++ | 3775752 | 55,305 |248,002 | 22,502 83,524 | 1,970 789,055 
1935 > x. ++ |364,75° | 50,469 /244,829 | 19,965 | 83,364 | 1,936 | 765,313 
¥Q30" © 5k -+ | 389,595 | 55,577 | 230,608 | 22,347 | 81,538 | 2,507 | 788,262 


REVENUE INCLUDING PosTaGE, ComMMISsION ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND MoNEY 
ORDER ComMISSION. 


i ar eee ee eee: £ £ 
1932 2 ms | 805006) | 4,787 / 23,962 3,088 9,450 — 90 77,983 
1933 -- + | 37,555 | 4,952 | 25,723 | 3,031 | - 9,867 | 212 81,340 
1934 ae -+ | 42,356 | 5,460 | 26,947 | 2,827 | 10,452 | 213 | 86,255 
1935 a3 -+ | 39,653 | 5,012 | 24,623} 2,307| 8,012 215 | 80,722 
1936 De crt! aris neeysy 59334 / 24,830 | 2,546 8,775 | 242 85,012 


The number and value of parcels forwarded in New South Wales and Queensland 
are much higher than in any of the other States, although the system has also found 
favour in Western Australia. These three States have the largest areas, and 
consequently more people at long distances from business centres who avail themselves 
of the value-payable system. Although South Australia also has a large area, the 
population of that State is, comparatively, not widely spread. 

3. Sea—borne Mail Services.—(i) General. In earlier issues of this work particulars 
of sea-borne mail services were included, but owing to the restrictions of space ¢he insertion 
of this information terminated with Year Book No. 22. 

(ii) Amount of Subsidies Paid. The following table shows the amounts of subsidies 
paid by the Commonwealth Postal Department for ocean and coastal mail services during 
the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


_ MAIL SUBSIDIES.—OCEAN AND COASTAL SERVICES, 1935-36, 


@rient ! Queens- South Western | Tas- 
Service. SN. Co. | land Australian | Australian Manian 
ies ab aie | Ports Ports. Ports. | Ports. 
pees ee 4 | | a ——— 
| Sch ie ain’ £ £ £ 
Annual subsidy | 110,000 | 975 4,700 5,500 55.457 


4. Total Cost of Carriage of Mails.—During the year 1935-36 the amount paid for 
overseas conveyance of mails at poundage rates by non-contract vessels and on account 


va 
” 
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of other countries’ services was £34,487 ; by inland services, £533,674 ; and by railway 
services, £413,136. The total expenditure during the financial year 1935-36 on the 
carriage of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to £1,228,209. 


5. Transactions of the Dead Letter Offices. —The table hereunder shows the number 
of letters, postcards and letter-cards, and packets and circulars, including Inland, 
Interstate and International, dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in 1935-36, and 
the methods adopted in the disposal thereof :— 


DEAD LETTER OFFICES.—SUMMARY, 1935-36. 


| 
N.S.W. 


Particulars. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
a Lerrers, PostcARDS AND LETTER-CARDS. 
Returned direct to writers or 
delivered on -- | 986,295] 228,293 | 156,766 | 73,032 | 1r1,401r | 70,626 | 1,626,413 
Destroyed in accordance with Act 67,827} 43,852 | 14,804 9,408 4,136 3282 143,309 
Returned to other States or | | , 
Countries as unclaimed 35 42,129| 19,480 | 11,632 5,380 9,929 I,032 89,582 
Total 1,096,251} 291,625 | 183,202 | 87,820 | 125,466 | 74,940 | 1,859,304 
PACKETS AND CIROULARS. 
| | { | > 
Returned direct to writers or | | 
delivered = .- | 833,708] 117,044 | 181,135 | 10,623 | 68,626 | 27,564 | 1,238,700 
Destroyed in accordance with Act | 82,237) 25,740 | 26,335 8,110 7,126 I, 104 150,652 
Returned to other States or | ; 
Countries as unclaimed 1,927] 5,121 45419 2,021 | 578 3,462 17,528 
i | ne ; 
Total 917,872| 147,905 | 211,889 | 20,754 | 76,330 | 32,130 | 1,406,880 
Grand Total (letters, packets, | | 
etc.) .. oe ae |2,014,123 439,530 | 395,091 | 108,574 | 201,796 | 107,070 »266,184 


During the year 1935-36 money and valuables to the amount of £73,619 were found 
in undeliverable postal articles. 

6. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—(i) General. The issue of money orders and 
postal notes is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act, 1901. A 
money order may be issued for payment of sums up to £20 within Australia, and not 
exceeding £40 (in some cases £20, and in Mauritius £10) in places abroad. A postal 
note, which is payable only within Australia and in Papua, cannot be issued for a larger 
sum than twenty shillings. ; 

(ii) States, 1935-36. Particulars regarding the business transacted in each State 
for the year 1935-36 are given hereunder :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, 1935-36. 


Net 

f 1 f Value of Pound 
State. Mae ey Onde hag Ordecs Tne ane Postal Notes Resolved on 
‘ Issued, Paid. | Teasetyede Issued, Postal Notes. 

x £ £ Ay £ 
New South Wales 7,042,776 | 7,076,916 39,984 | 3,142,995 74,849 
Victoria 391775822 | 3,447,008 17,400 | 2,083,199 51,336 
Queensland 2,539,031 | 2,349,537 | 16,303 846,424 19,302 
South Australia 902,540 901,405 | 53575 479,344. 11,821 
Western Australia 1,463,081 | 1,330,753 |_ 8,908 479,896 10,907 
Tasmania .. 576,310 550,886 3,188 188,981 4,509 

= 4 by 

Austraiia .. | 16,302,760 | 16,260,195 91,418 | 7,221,339 172,718 
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The figures in the foregoing table relating to money orders and postal notes show 


an increase compared with the previous year. 


(iii) Australia, 1932 to 1936. The next table shows the total number and value of 
money orders and postal notes issued and paid in Australia from 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 
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/ 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


Money Orders. | Postal Notes. 
Year : F 
ended Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
30th June— 
| | 
Number. Value. Number. | Value. Number.| Value. Number. Value. 
= | | 
No. (,000).| “£ (,000), | ROR Caaan! £(,000). No.(,000)- £(,000). | No. er £ (,000). 
1932 2,781 | 14,351 | 2,788 | 14,367 | 16,205 | 52579 | 16,132 5,503 
1933 2,707 | 14,257 | 2,691 | 14,229 | 16,717} 5,746 | 16,735 | 5,729 
1034 2,709 | 14,646 | 2,762 | 14,589 19,595 | 6,307 | 10,446 6,370 
1935 | 2,859 | 15,185 2,847 | 15,169 10,557 6,650 19,489 6,631 
1936 2,968 | 16,303 | 2,938 | 16,260 21,083 Fs2ZE 1 21,505 F232 
| 


i 


(iv) Classification of Money 


classified according to the country where payable :— 
MONEY ORDERS iSSUED.—COUNTRY WHERE PAYABLE, 1935-36. 


Orders Issued and Paid. (a) Money Orders Issued. The 
next table shows the number and value of money orders issued during the year 193=-36, 


Where Payable. 
Where Issued. | | Th | | Total. 
| : In sto:. | In Other | 
In Australia. | 9 | Great Britain | 3 | 
New Zealand. | and Erelantg. ) Countries. 
NUMBER. 
Australia 8r5 108 21.742 2.26 | g 5 
2,815,19 21,742 92,361 | 38,846 | 2,908,147 
VALUE. 
l a 
ace, £ £ ae Gee ees 
Australia 15,890,914 | 62,892 204,253 / 144,701 | 16,302,760 


1 


(6) Money Orders Paid. ‘ The number and value of mo. 
year 1935-36, classified according to the country 


ney orders paid during the 
where issued, are given hereunder :— 


___MONEY ORDERS PAID.—COUNTRY OF ISSUE, 1935-36, 


if 


Where Issued. 


Where Paid, | & a sit he ign 4 eerie 
Tn Australia, | New aed "Great Britain In Other | 
| “ealane’- and Ireland, | Countries. | 
| 
‘ Wis = een 1) ae ees 
Australia, 25823,123 51,622 47,200 25,607 | 2,937,612 
She ia = se Se Pt | 
(eo ee VALUE, 
; £ a S Ao 3 
Australia ~ | 15,870,512 119,731 188,278 | 81,674 16,260,195 
c 


EE es 
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In the tables above, money orders payable or issued in foreign countries which 
have been sent from or to Australia through the General Post Office in London are ineluded 
in those payable or issued in Great Britain and Ireland. 


(v) Classification of Postal Notes Paid. The subjoined table shows the number 


and value of postal notes paid during the year 1935-36, classified according to the State 
in which they were issued. 


Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 
in each of the last five years have been given previously. 


| Postal Notes Paid in— 


Particulars, ; ss 2 
N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tas. | Australia. 
7 i | 
NUMBER. 
| = een | era | 
Issued in same State | 7,490,138 | 3,948,072 | 1,866,782 | 807,367 | 1,093,052 | 445,995 |15,651.406 
Issued in other States} 875,797 | 571,796 9545715 | 96,483 925732 | 2,860,433 | 5,451,956 
} oda i ie al | 
Total ++ | 8,365,935 | 4;519,868 | 2,821,497 | 903,850 | 1,185,784 3,300,428 |21,103,362 
U ' 1 1 
VALUE 
g gee i es) £ 2 | £ £ 
Issued in same State | 2,605,470 | 1,383,811 673,573 289,133 392,295 | 140,614 5,489,896 
Issued in other States | 276,900 : 216,059 | 253,890 | 39,203 21,516 | 894,048 | 1,731,616 


| 


Total =f | 4882.370 1,034,662 | 7,221,512 


| 
| 
| rt l 
1,599,870 | 962,463 | 328,336 413,811 


The number and value of postal notes paid in Australia during the year showed 
an increase of 8.3 per cent. and 8.9 per cent. respectively compared with the 
corresponding figures for the year 1934-35. ; 


§ 3. Telegraphs. 


1. General.—(i) Development of System. <A review of the development of the 
Telegraph Services in Australia was given in a previous issue of this work (see Year Book 
No. 15, p. 625), but limitations of space preclude the repetition of this information in the 
present issue. During the past few years substantial improvements in both the speed 
and grade of telegraph service throughout Australia have been effected, the entire 
system being subjected to intensive reorganization. : 


(ii) External Circulation or Routing of Traffic. The external circulation system of 
the Australian telegraph service has been considerably modified, direct communication 
having been established between cities and towns which formerly were served through 
intermediate repeating centres. The reorganization has eliminated the loss of time 
in transit, improved the grade of service, and led to economy as regards the labour 
formerly required in manual re-transmission. As a result of the reorganization there 
are now only five repeating centres, eighteen centres having been abolished. 
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(iii) Carrier Wave System. This system which permits a number of messages to 
be transmitted simultaneously over the one pair of wires is now in operation between 
Perth and Adelaide, Adelaide and Melbourne, Melbourne and Sydney, and Sydney and 
Brisbane. There are now 40,192 miles of one-way telegraph carrier channels in 
operation. 


(iv) Voice-Frequency System. This system, which enables a number of telegraph 
channels to be superposed on a single telephone channel by employing frequencies from 
420 to 2,460 cycles per second, has been introduced between Sydney and Tamworth. 
Between these two points 18 duo directional channels have been provided by adopting 
the voice-frequency principle, equivalent to 9,360 miles of uni-directional channels. 
In view of the service and economic advantages of the system, extensions to other main 
telegraph routes are contemplated. 


(v) Direct Telegraph Communication over Great Distances. The telegraph system 
in Australia provides direct communication between many places separated by great 
distances as indicated in the following examples :—Sydney-Perth, 2,695 miles; Perth- 
Wyndham, 1,933 miles ; Melbourne-Brisbane, 1,246 miles ; Brisbane-Cairns, 1,056 miles ; 
Adelaide-Perth, 1,627 miles; Melbourne-Perth, 2,104 miles; Adelaide-Darwin, 1,940 
miles; and Sydney-Adelaide, 1,068 miles. These direct channels provide a speedy 
service between the centres named, the average time involved in the transmission of 
a telegram being ten minutes. 


(vi) Machine Telegraphy. In.order to speed up transmission, machine printing 
telegraph systems have been introduced between capital cities and between important 
country centres. Murray multiplex machine apparatus is in operation between Sydney 
and Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane, Sydney and Adelaide, Sydney and Perth, Sydney 
and Canberra, Sydney and Lismore, Sydney and Newcastle, Sydney and Wagga Wagga, 
Melbourne and Brisbane, Melbourne and Adelaide, Melbourne and Perth, Melbourne 
and Canberra, Adelaide and Perth, Brisbane and Rockhampton, and Brisbane and 
Townsville, providing telegraph outlets which permit the carriage of very heavy loads 
with a minimum transit time. The operation of the apparatus has been steadily improved, 
and the system now gives a high output. Between Melbourne and Mildura, Sydney and 
Tamworth, Brisbane and Toowoomba, Perth and Fremantle, and Perth and Kalgoorlie, 
start-stop telegraph printing systems are in operation. 


(vii) Phonogram Service. Telephone subscribers may now telephone telegrams 
for onward transmission, or have messages telephoned to them. The fee for the service 
is small, and the innovation means, in effect, that the telegraph system is brought into 
the home of every telephone subscriber. The number of telegrams lodged by telephone 
during the twelve months ended 30th June, 1936, was 2,391,962 or 14.2 per cent. of the 
total lodgments, and the popularity of this facility is growing. 


(viii) Radiograms within Australia. On ist May, 1929, the rates for 
radiograms between Flinders Island, King Island, Wave Hill, Brunette Downs and 
other places within the Commonwealth were reduced to r}d. per word with a minimum 
charge of two shillings. Communication at these rates was extended to Lord Howe 
Island in August, 1929. 


(ix) Pedal Wireless Stations, A number of privately operated pedal wireless 
transceiver stations have been established in the far North-West of the Commonwealth, 
enabling telegrams to be exchanged with departmental telegraph offices. These pedal 
stations are sponsored by the Australian Aerial Medical Services and communicate by 
wireless with base stations established at Wyndham and Port Hedland. The radiogram 


rates of 13d. per word with a minimum charge of two shillings apply also to pedal station 
telegrams, 


(x) Picturegram Service. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, 294 picturegrams 
were transmitted between Sydney and Melbourne, the revenue being £637. Any kind 
of picture or document may be accepted for transmission, the charges varying from 


308. to 678. 6d. according to the size of the picture or document and the grade of 
transmission desired. 
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(xi) Overseas Phototelegram Service. An overseas phototelegram service, ‘‘ via Beam,” 
was inaugurated in October 1934, permitting the transmission in either direction of 
facsimiles between Sydney or Melbourne and England, of dimensions up to a maximum 
of ten inches by nine inches. The charges are calculated at the rate of three shillings and 
three pence per square centimetre with a minimum charge of £16 5s. as for 100 square 
centimetres. 


(xii) Special Telegram Forms. The use of appropriately designed telegram forms 
for conveying Christmas and New Year greetings continues to increase in volume and 
popularity. The increase since the inception of this facility in 1929 represents 118.4 


per cent. :— 5 
Year. No. of Greeting 
Telegrams, 
1929 os MS An st ai 144,102 
1930 Ne =f: ie ae we 157,705 
1931 me i we a 3 184,142 
1932 Be ate Ar Rs ore I91I,156 
1933 Ac ore oe an oe 192,363 
1934 4 ae ad ok aC 235,252 
1935 se ais oe 4 Me EZOES5OO 
1930 Sa ae ie ne aX 314,750 


During the year 1933-34 telegram forms of special design and attractive colouring 
in connexion with Mothers’ Day messages, Birthday greetings and Congratulatory 
telegrams were placed at the disposal of the public.» The popularity of these facilities 
is indicated by the increase in the number of Mothers’ Day telegrams from 16,091 in 
1934 to 39,128 in 1937. No statistics are available in respect of Birthday greetings and 
Congratulatory messages, but it is estimated that the number of telegrams in these 
categories exceeds 500,000 annually. In 1936 two additional greeting facilities employing 
ornamental telegram stationery were introduced, one for the conveyance of social 
greetings and the other for use during Easter-tide. The number of Haster Greeting 
telegrams in 1935, prior to the introduction of the special form for the occasion, was 
4,164. ‘This figure increased to 9,867 in 1937. Extensive use is also being ntade of the 
new Social telegram service, regarding which definite statistics are not available. 


(xiii) Private Wire Teleprinter and Printergram Services. In conformity with its 
policy of placing at the service of the public new developments in communication, the 
Department has now introduced the teleprinter service. This may be briefly defined 
as typewriting over electrical circuits, teleprints being similar in performance to 
typewriters, except that the keyboard and platen are electrically connected by means 
of a telegraph line. 


This facility combines the speed of the telegraph and the flexibility and personal 
touch of the telephone with the accuracy and permanency of the printed word. It 
affords the great advantage of direct and instantaneous communication between points 
within the same building or separated by distances up to thousands of miles. 
Communications are automatically produced at both ends exactly as sent, and 
information may be despatched with the utmost privacy even in exposed situations 
where other means are unsuitable. It affords two-way communication at speeds up 
to 60 words a minute. 


Printergram services connecting any business premises with the local Telegraph 
Office for the transmission and reception of telegrams are also available. This saves 
time and labour, while providing a permanent record of each transaction, 


Twenty-four private wire services employing 92 teleprinter units have already been 
installed, including a stock ticker service enabling the simultaneous communication of 
information from a single transmitting unit located in the Sydney Stock Exchange to 
each of 35 printer units installed in the oflices of city stock-brokers. 


oy eee ee oe ee 
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2. Telegraph Offices, Length of Lines and Wire.—(i) Summary for Australia. 
The following table shows the number of telegraph offices and the length of telegraph 
lines and of telegraph wire available for use in Australia in each year from 1932 to 1936 :— 
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TELEGRAPHS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 
Particulars for Year ended 30th June. 1932. 1933. 9] 994. | 1935 19306, 
H | 
Number of offices 9,160 9,162 | 9,199 | 9,255 G,252 
Length of wire (miles)— | | 
Telegraph purposes only .. -. | 58,891 | 55,302 | 54,655 | 54,806 | 56,292 
Telegraph and telephone purposes .. | 98,369 | 101,797 | 102,953 | 104,203 | 113,277 
Length of line (miles)— | . 
Conductors in Morse cable ae 4157 | 4,401 | 4,538 | 4,694 | 4,815 
Conductors in submarine cable 
(statute miles) 4,863 | 4,833 | 4,764 | 4,883 5,193 
Pole routes (miles) .. 99,951 | 96,395 


100,507 | 


97,604 | 97,850 


(ii) States. The following table gives corresponding 


for the year 1935-36 :— 


particulars for each State 


TELEGRAPHS.—STATES, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1936. 


Particulars. SUG. We | Victoria. Q’land. is. Aust. Ww. Aust.) Tas. | Re 
| | | 
| | | | 
Number of offices s/f 35042 2)).2,8ET) | T5559") StS 932.1 5.430 9,252 
Length of wire (miles)— | | 
Telegraph purposes only 16,723 | 7,911 15,034 | 6,756 | 9,200 668 | 56,292 
Telegraph and telephone | | 
purposes ne .. | 44,461 | 14,057 | 31,467 | 13,800 | 8,039 | 1,453 [113,277 
Length of line (miles)— | 2 pone 
Conductors in Morse cable | 2,651 | 1,456 485 <3 f.. 206 24 | 4,815 
Conductors in submarine | | 
cable (statute miles) .. | 3,760 289 317 227 TGR 407 | 5,193 
Pole routes (miles) 32,839 | 19,186 | 15,895 | 14,913 | 11,532 | 3,485 197,850 
° / | 


A total length of 169,569 miles of wire is available for telegraph purposes, of which 
113,277 miles are also used for telephone purposes. Compared with those for the previous 
year, the figures show an increase of 10,560 miles (6.6 per cent.) in the total length and 
an increase of 9,074 miles (8.7 per cent.) in the length of line used for both telegraph 


and telephone purposes. 


3. Number of Telegrams Dispatched.—(i) Australia. The number of telegrams - 
dispatched to destinations within Australia in each of the last five years is given 


hereunder :— , 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—AUSTRALIA. 


Telegrams. a 


Year ended 30th June— 


1932, 


1933. | 1934. 1935. 


1936, 


Number (a) 12,679,951 


12,778,028 


13,393,627 


14,617,871 


15,508,698 


(a) Including interstate cablegram traffic, 


Commonwealth and to ships at sea. 


and radiogram traffic with islands adjacent to the 


ee 
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; (ii) States. The appended table shows the total number of telegrams dispatched 
in each State in 1935-36 according to the class of message transmitted :— 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED(a).—STATES, 1935-36. 


Class of Message 
a Transmitted within N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania.| Australia, 
e Australia. 
% Gots aut Untlenies 4. Now No. Ne. | Now" No, No. No. 
; Ordinary «+ |4,503,771 3,079,595]2,4535136/1,005,689|1,586,995| 288,008 12,908,194 
Urgent -- | 220,644 68,437 63,987 38,269] 49,432} 10,652 451,421 
Press -+ | 198,389] 108,803} 80,778} 42,435 45,045] 26,578! 502,628 
Tettergram a 84,735} 52,963] 73,045 37:005] 101,966} 30,443}. 380,157 
Radiogram ~ 30,780 3,438 6,836 5,121 2,992 4,406 533573 
Total ++ 5,098,319 3,304,236|2,677,782|1,128,519 1,787,030] 360,087|14,355,973 
Unpaid— ; ; . = 
Service a Ta Riis Sale FE 
ee 49,459) 54,317) 58,984| 40,235] 49,263} 20,725) 371,983 
oe sant | 247805] 74,982] 15,957] 3,725] 10,587, 5,234] 135,350 
feteorological .. 201,397| 86,381) 92,042] 115,930] 118,183 31,459] 645,392 
Total ++ "| 374,721| 215,680} 166,983] 159,890 178,033 57.418 1,152,725 
Grand Total .. 51473,040/3,519,916 2,844,705 1,288, 409]1,965,063| 417,505|15,508,608 


(a) See Note (a) above. 

The figures in the foregoing table show an increase in the total volume of telegraph 
business of 890,827 messages (6.09 per cent.) as compared with the previous year. 

4. Letter-telegrams.—Letter-telegrams are accepted at any hour at telegraph offices 
which are open for business after 7 p.m., subject to the condition that delivery is effected 
“by posting at the letter-telegram office of destination. 

5. Revenue and Expenditure.—Particulars of the revenue and net operating results 
of the telegraph systems for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 are given in earlier pages. 

6. Telegraph Density.—The latest statistics available disclose that, on a population 
basis, Australia now occupies a pre-eminent position in the world in the use of the 
Telegraph Service, with an average of 2.1 messages annually per head of population. 
The United States of America has the second highest average of 1.3, followed by Norway. 
and Spain with 1.0 per head of population. The following table gives the figures for 
the more important countries :— 

TELEGRAPH DENSITY STATISTICS—CHIEF COUNTRIES. 


Percentage of Telegraph 
Telegraph to Total Communication 
Caney: Wire per Head of 
Communication. Population, 

Australia .. 2.2 227 
Austria On3 0.2 
Belgium ZK 0.7 
Canada 0.4 0.9 
Czechoslovakia 1.4 0.3 
Denmark .. Fed ~, a oem o.3 0.5 
Finland se ane =i re J] Die On? 
France Bo: it oa it 3.1 0.7 
Germany % ng 5: 7 0.3 
Great Britain es id ae oe | 2.45 0.9 
Hungary ies xi Das 0.2 
Japan te seis 0.8 
Netherlands : 0.8 0.4 
Norway Tae Tai 
Poland 0.6 O.I 
Spain are 1.0 
Sweden 0.4 0.6 
Switzerland 4. 0.7 0.5 
Union of South Africa 22 0.7 
_ United States of America 0.7 23 
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§ 4. Overseas Cable and Radice Communication. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues of the Year 
Book will be found a detailed account of the connexion of Australia with the old world 
by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p. 770.) 


2. General Cable Services.—Descriptions of the various cable services between 
Australia and other countries are given in Year Book No. 22, pp. 335 and 336. ; 


3. Merging of Cable and Wireless Interests—Following upon the recommendations 
of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference in London in 1928 to examine the situation 
which had arisen as the result of the competition of the Beam Wireless with the Cable 
services, the Imperial and International Communications Limited was formed and took 
over the operations of the Pacific Cable Board and the control of the Eastern Extension 
Cable Company and the Marconi Wireless Company. Further particulars in relation 
to wireless services will be found in par. 5 of this section and in § 6, Radio Telegraphy 
and Telephony. 


4. Overseas Cable and Radio Business—(i) Australia. The subjoined table 
shows the number of cablegrams and radiotelegrams received from and dispatched 
overseas in Australia from 1933-34 to 1935-36 :— 


CABLEGRAMS AND RADIOTELEGRAMS.—AUSTRALIA. 


aes . Total Number 
Number Received. Number Dispatched. | Received and Dispatched. 
Messages. | 
| Ph | | : | 
1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36.| 1933-34.| 1934-35. 1935-36.| 1933-34. 1934-35 | 1935-36. 
| ) | | | 
/ . . | 
Number ++ | 608,323 | 625,842 | 639,142 | 656,035. | 684,761 | 693,864 |%.265,258|1,370,603 1,333,006 


(ii) States. The number of cablegrams and radiotelegrams received from and 
dispatched overseas in each State during the year 1935-36 is given hereunder ;— 


CABLEGRAMS AND RADIOTELEGRAMS.—STATES, 1935-36. 


. be | 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. (a) | Australia, 


| 
Number received .. | 335,051 | 207,995 | 23,767 | 32,022 | 29,930 | 10,377 | 639,142 


Number dispatched | 343,896 | 233,018 | 29,212 | 36,105 | 47,964 9,669 | 693,864 


Total ++ | 678,947 | 441,013 | 52,979 | 68,127 | 71,894 | 20,046 [1,333,006 


(a) Exclusive of interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrams. 


5. Cable and Radio (Beam) Rates.—(i) Ordinary Messages. From 1st February, 
1927, the cable rates (per word) between Australia and Great Britain were reduced as 
follows :—Ordinary, 2s. 6d. to 2s.; deferred ordinary, 1s. 3d. to 1s.; and Government, 
1s. 4d. to 1s, ofd., and substantial reductions were also made on the Canadian service 
(via Pacific) as from the same date. The rates between Australia and Great Britain 
“Via Beam ’”’ are—Ordinary, 1s. 8d.; deferred ordinary, 10d.; Government, tod, 


a 


:. 
4 
1 
1 


x. 
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ee 
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The following are the rates at present operating in regard to traffic with the principal 
countries :— 

CABLEGRAM AND RADIOTELEGRAM RATES, JUNE, 1936. 


Rate per Word and Route. 


To— -- Se _ 
| Via Cable. Via Beam. 

European Countries F -+ | 2s, 6d. to 2s. 7d. | 18. 114d. to 28, 54d. 
Asiatic Countries re Sp «» | 28. 5d, to 6s. 3d. | De 
Africa on mc - -- | Is. 8d. to 5s. 4d. | 28. 24d. to 2s. 11d. 
North America “ts sy ay Is. 7d. to 4s. 4d. | 1s. 54d. to 3s. 7d. 
Central America atk he -. | 38. Iod. to 6s, 1d. | 38. 54d. to 4s. rod. 
West Indies 8 5 .. | 38. od. to 58. 8d. a 
South America si is -_ 48. Id. to 7s. 5d.’ | 38. od. to 6s. 


| 


(ii) Deferred Telegrams (via Cable or Radio). Under this system a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the ordinary cable or radio charges is made under certain conditions. 
Any such messages which have not reached their destination within 24 hours may be 
transmitted in turn with full-rate messages. This service, together with the “ Daily Letter 
Telegram” service, has affected the ordinary business to a considerable extent. 
“ Deferred Press ” telegrams, subject to a delay of 18 hours, may be exchanged between 
Australia and (a) Great Britain at the rate of 44d. per word by cable and 3d. per word 
via radio; (b) Canada, at 24d. per word by cable and 23d. per word via radio; and 
(c) United States of America, at 3d. to 4d. per word by cable and 34d. to 4d. per word 
via radio. 


(iii) Daily Letter Telegrams. The Daily Letter Telegram service was inaugurated 
in September, 1923, between Australia and Great Britain and Canada, later being extended 
to most countries in the British Empire and in Europe, to the United States and to certain 
other places. In accordance with the decision of the International Telegraph Conference 
which was held at Madrid in 1932, the charges on Daily Letter Telegrams have, since 
1st April, 1933, been based on one-third of the tariff per word for full-rate messages, 
and are now subject to a minimum charge as for 25 words (in lieu of 20 as previously). 
These messages are delivered on the morning of the second day following that of 
lodgment. 

(iv) Week-end Letter Telegrams. The Week-end Letter Telegram facility which 
had been in operation for a number of years between Australia and certain other countries 
was abolished on 1st April, 1933, in accordance with the decision of the Madrid Inter- 
national Telegraph Conference. 

(v) Press Telegrams. The rate per word ordinary on press messages exchanged with 
Great Britain is 6d. by cable and 4d. via radio, while that on deferred press is 44d. and 
3d. respectively. 

(vi) Night Letter Telegrams. A Night Letter Telegram service was introduced between 
Australia and New Zealand on 1st May, 1924, and was extended to Fiji on 1st December, 
1924. As from ist April, 1933, the minimum charge for messages has been fixed as for 
25 words (in lieu of 20 as previously) in accordance with a decision of the Madrid 
Conference, the minimum charges being—to New Zealand, 38. 9d. minimum, 2d. for each 
additional word beyond 25; Suva, 5s. rod. minimum, 3d. for each additional word ; other 
places in Fiji, 7s. 4d. minimum, and 4d. for each additional word beyond 25. Night 
Letter Telegrams are accepted at any time and are delivered by first post on the morning 
following receipt. 

(vii) Christmas Greeting Telegram Service. A special Christmas and New Year 
greeting service is available between Australia and overseas countries during the 
Christmas and New Year period each year. Special low rates are charged for these 
telegrams, the texts of which must be purely of a greeting nature. The messages are 
delivered on an appropriately designed form. 
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(viii) Laster Greeting Telegram Service. A special Easter greeting service is available 
between Australia and the United Kingdom, including Northern Ireland, during Easter 
periods. Daily letter telegram rates are applicable but with the concession that the 
minimum number of chargeable words is reduced to ten. The texts of such telegrams 
are restricted to messages purely of a social or greeting character. 

(ix) Jewish New Year Greeting Telegram Service. A special greeting telegram service 
has been established between Australia and certain overseas countries, including the 
United Kingdom, Egypt, Palestine, South Africa, United States of America and Canada 
for use during the Jewish New Year period. A specially reduced rate is charged for the 
service with a minimum of ten words. The texts of such messages must consist of 
greetings only and be written in plain language. 

(x) De-Luxe Telegram Service. A de-luxe telegram service has been established 
between Australia and certain of the more important overseas countries whereby, on 
payment of an additional fee of sixpence per telegram, the message will be delivered to 
the addressee on an ornamental form enclosed in a decorative envelope. 


§ 5. Telephones. 


1. Telephone Services.—({i) Mileage, etc., Australia. The following table shows 
the mileage of lines, etc., for telephone purposes, giving trunk lines separately, on 30th 
June, 1933 to 1936. 

TELEPHONE LINES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. = =i 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 


Ordinary Lines— | | 
Conduits bs ne duct miles | 6,454 | 6,733 7,128 | WT7E 
= Ms oe route miles | 3,776 | 4,079 45467 | 500 
Conductors in aerial and underground ‘ ra air 
cables loop mileage | 826,788 | 837,094 | 847,393 | 86x, 
Working conductors in cables for junction ox 
circuits, not included above 


71,592 | 74,849 | 75,004 


loop mileage 72,713 | 
Open conductors single wire mileage | 418,053 419,015 | 417,640 | 421,075 
Trunk Lines— - 
Telephone trunk lines only 2h miles | 232,409 | 228,084 | 231,125 230,684 
Telegraph and telephone purposes »» | TOI,797 | 102,953 | 104,203 | 113,277 


(ii) Comparison with Other Countries. The gratifying rate of telephone development 
experienced during 1934-35 was maintained in 1935-36 when 30,945 telephones were 
added to the system compared with 30,975 in the preceding year. The growth has been 
very satisfactory since the passing of the depression period. A pleasing fact is that the 
improvement has not been confined to metropolitan areas, a net gain of 7,352 telephones 
having been recorded in the country districts during 1935-36. This represents an 
increase of 63 per cent on the corresponding figures for the previous year. There are 
83.1 telephones per 1,000 of population and Australia occupies seventh place among 
countries with the greatest density of telephones. The average length of wire per 
telephone in Australia is 4.75 miles. 

(iii) Drunk Line System. A nation-wide telephone service is now available in 
Australia, channels being provided to practically every settled area. The enormous 
distances involved have been so successfully bridged for telephone communication 
purposes by the extensive use of repeaters and modern telephone carrier systems that 
conversation is now practicable between Wiluna in Western Australia and Cloncurry in 
Queensland, a channel distance of 5,500 miles, which is probably a record in land-line 
telephony. 

The Tasmania—Mainland telephone service, which was inaugurated on the 25th 
March, 1936, by means of a submarine cable across Bass Strait, is proving very popular 


a 
? 
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The cable, which is 161 nautical miles long, is the longest and most modern of. its kind 
in the world, and although furnished with only a single core it allows no less than five 
telephone and seven duplex telegraph circuits to be operated simultaneously. In addition 
it provides a single channel for transmitting broadcast programmes for radiation from 
wireless broadcasting stations in Tasmania and the Mainland. 


At the 30th June, 1936, there were 75 carrier systems in service in Australia, giving 
a total of 131 separate speech channels with an aggregate mileage of approximately 36,200 
miles. 


(iv) Automatic Exchanges. At the 30th June, 1936, there were ror automatic or 
semi-automatic exchanges in operation, providing facilities for 252,211 telephones, 
245,076 of which were in the telephone networks of the six State capital cities. Of the 
total service in the Commonwealth 45 per cent. is connected to the automatic system. 


(v) Rural Automatic Huchanges. Satisfactory experience has been gained with a 
new type of automatic unit designed specially for use in rural areas and 54 additional 
units of this particular type are being installed. The residents in the districts concerned 
will thus be afforded continuous attendance facilities in lieu of the restricted hours of - 
service which now apply. 


(vi) Summary for States. Particulars relating to the telephone service in each 
State for the years ended 30th June, 1934 to 1936, will be found in the following table :— 


TELEPHONE SERVICES.—SUMMARY. 


| Year 


Particulars. (30th | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust./W. Aust. Tas. | Australia 

June).| . | | 

2 a cee Sk ee |e % 
No. of Exchanges we | 2934 1,935 | 1,648 962 | 556 642 | 344 | 6,087 
1935 1,951 | 1,650 979 | 556 639 | 342 | 6,117 
1936 1,967 1,651 995 | 561 | 647 | 345 4 6,166 
i | 

No. of Telephone Offices | 1934 2,950 | 2,348 1,427 8or 947 510 8,983 
(including Exchanges) 1935 2,971 23305 | 1,442 | 814 941 505 9,036 
1936 2,981} | 2,342 1,401 814 | 942 505 | 9,045 


| | 
No. of lines connected .: | 1934 | 139,485 | 113,983 | 49,009 | 37,713 | 20,832 | 11,599 372,621 

‘ 1935 150,257 | 121,631 | 51,448 | 38,652 | 22,129 | 11,908 396,025 
1936 | 160,323 128,313 53,784 | 39,91 | 23,020 | 12,310 417,061 


is) 
N 
N 
w 
Leal 


No. of instruments con- | 1934 | 188,694 | 157,802 | 63,762 | 49,089 14,324 | 50%,402 
nected 1935 | 202,363 | 168,198 | 67,161 | 50,512 | 29,336 | 14,807 532,377 
1936 | 215,803 | 177,397 | 70,844 | 52,585 | 30,882 | 15,357 562,868 
* | } | 
(a) No. of subscribers’ | 1934 | 183,378 | 154,137 | 61,382 | 47,537 | 26,455 | 13,499 | 486,388 
f ine aosth 1935 | 196,854 | 164,373 | 64,604 | 48,916 | 28,042 | 13,972 516,851 


y 1936 | 210,099 | 173,436 | 68,288 | 50,954 | 29,553 | %4,51% | 546,841 
| | | 
i , 59 | 8 0 r | 9,500 
b) No. of public tele- | 1934 3,353 2,344 | 1,559 | 03 90 542 | 4 
awe i 1935 3,459 | 2,408 | 1,595 B2¢} 888; 537) 9,711 
1936 3,561 | 2,412 1,633 834. | 896 542 | 9,878 
ce) No. of other local | 1934 1,963 1,321 821 749 | 376 284 5,514 
4. iepnivele 1935 2,050 1,417 872 | 772 | 406 298 | 5,815 
1936 2,143 | 1,549 923 | 797 | 433 | 304 | 6,149 
d a 7 6.28 Ves 
ments per 100 of | 1934 FiskF 8.62 6.66 8.34 6.27 
Pasion P 1935 7.62 9.35 | 6.98 8.56 6.58 6.47 7.92 
1936 8.06 | 9.60 Teo al 8.88 | 6.85 | 6.67 | 8.31 
& £ ati £ £ ie £ 
Earnings ik .» | 1934 12,245,139 |1,666,633 | 835,162 | 538,001 | 316,772 | 139,614 | 5,741,321 


I 2,400,286 |1,792,748 | 898,346 | 559,046 | 341,175 | 145,212 | 6,137,413 
doch 2,646,392 1,940,307 965,829 598,719 | 377,602 | 160,026 | 6,688,875 


rial de 1,409,843 |1,077,96r | 493,682 | 408,115 | 231,433 | 143,922 | 3,764,956 
el ig pag 1935 1498,540 1,171,206 522,607 433,833 236,182 | 162,338 | 4,024,712 
1936 |1,592,115 |1,221,796 | 559,845 | 458,337 | 277,188 | 108,18r | 4,277,462 


; % % % 20 9 % J it a aus 
a orking ex- | 1934 62.80 64.68"\"* sont | 78 73.06 | 103.09 ; 
é “were peat Seetorag a 62.43 65.33 | 58.17 | 77.52 | 69.23 | 111.79 65.58 


1936 60.16 62.97 57.97 76.55 a3. A% |) TORI 63.95 
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The number of instruments per 100 of population increased from 7.92 in 1934-35 
to 8.31 in 1935-36. The actual number of instruments increased from 532,377 to 
562,868, a gain of 5.73 per cent. Of the total instruments connected at 30th June, 1936, 
227,707, of 40.5 per cent., were served by exchanges situated beyond the limits of the 
telephone networks of the six State capital cities. The metropolitan networks are 
limited to a radius of 15 miles from the General Post Office in Sydney and Melbourne, 
and to miles in the other State capital cities. The modern handset telephone, which 
was introduced by the Department some years ago, has been adopted extensively by 
subscribers. The number in service at the 31st December, 1936, was 103,285, which 
represents nearly one-fifth of the total telephones installed. 


(vii) Systems in Use. The following table shows the percentage of automatic, 
common battery and magneto telephone lines at 30th June, 1934 to 1936 :— 


PERCENTAGE OF AUTOMATIC, COMMON BATTERY AND MAGNETO LINES. 


| 

System. oka N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W.Aust., Tas. | Australia. 

4 | | 

: ea er? vs % oA % % % 

Automatic 30 elena 34 46.14 38.55 36.50 37.51 49.08 30.22 41.35 
1935 | 48.44 | 40.66 /- 37.99) 38.74 | 50.86 | 31.17] 43.36 
1936 | 50.33 Bazi!) © 39.25] psaeaoy “250 2.26 | 44.96 

| 
Common Battery 1934 2.84 19.18 as | 13.90 wee 17.36 | 8.88 
1935 2.96 18.88 | = | 24. FO en | 27.2 8.82 
1936 3.01 18.44 -} Be 14.22 | | 7.25 | 8.69 


1934 | 51.02 | 42.27] 63.50| 48.59 | 50.92) 52.42 | 49.77 
1935 48.60 40.46 | 62.07 ) 47.16 | 49.14 | 51.60 47.82 
1936 46.66 39.31 | 60.85 | 46.20 ) 47.64 | 50.49 46.35 


Magneto 


(viii) Subscribers’ Lines and Calling Rates. The next table gives the number of 
subscribers’ lines and the daily calling rate at central, suburban and rural telephone 
exchanges in the several States for the year 1935-36 :— 


TELEPHONE.—SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING RATE, 1935-36. 


at | 
Central Suburban Rural | Total 
Exchanges. Exchanges. Exchanges. | 
= 2) i 3 | eS 
State, | Average | Average | Average | | Average 
Sub- , , Outward | Sub- Outward Sub- | Outward Sub- | Outward 
seribers | Calls scribers’ Calls scribers’ Calis | seribers’ | Calls 
Lines. Daily Lines. Daily Lines. Daily Lines. ; _ Daily 
per line. | per line. ' per line, | per line, 
No. | No, ‘No. No. No. | No. No. | No. 
New South Wales 18,054 | 12.379 974,745 reer GRr27 | 25506) 253,076 lee aso 
Victoria Me 7;783 | 12.29 69,901 4.08 46,692 | 3.72 | 124,376 3.64 
Queensland et F477 | I0.04 13,885 3.57 30,803 2.60 | 52,265 | 3.92 
South Australia + 5,655 8.89 15,759 8.52 17,229 1.78 | 38,643 3.53 
Western Australia 7:985 ) 0.40 4,004 4.09 9,807 | r.56 22,346 3.80 
Tasmania oo 3203 | 4 §2 1,12 2.50 7,566 | 2.10 11,793 2:93 
| = ° eS 
Australia 50,007 | QiOF | 180,018 4.13 173,214 / 2.09 403,239 | » 3.908 


A comparison of the daily calling rates for each class of exchange shows that New 
South Wales registered the greatest number per line at central and suburban exchanges, 
and Queensland at rural exchanges. For Australia as a whole, the average number 
of calls per line at central exchanges was approximately two and a third times the number 


registered at suburban exchanges, while the average for suburban exchanges was almost 
double the number shown for rural exchanges. - 


(ix) Trunk Line Calls and Revenue. In the next table the number of telephone 
trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received, and the average revenue per 
call are shown for each of the States for the years 1933-34 to 1935-36 :— 


i 
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TELE PHONES.—TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE. 


| 
Par hleularc New South Wietoria: Queens- South | Western 


Wales. | land. | Australia. | Australia, | Tasmania, | Australia. 
; a | | 
4 Total Callsfor Year—| No. | No. eNOS NO) lpesNona No No. 
1933-34 ++ |10,713,588 | 8,519,955 | 5,684,435 | 3,183,224 | 1,653,861 | 1,241,9 ; 
519, ,183, | 1,653,861 | 1,241,947 | 30,997,010 
cee on 1221039557 8,987,751 Rear / 3,369,281 | 1,778,5rr | 1,313,679 32,204,626 
= ans 440,869 778,457 3526,726 | 2 90,97 4 
Teh hoe eee Pe 78,457 526,726 | 3,779,254 | 1,990,976 | 1,470,956 | 35,987,238 
Year— & | £ £ | £ | Z es) = 
1933-34 ee 527,651 | 380,004 | 317,223 149,272 87,939 | 41,667 | 1,503,756 
ake an 552,489 | 403,206 eae: 152,233 | 94,328 | 2,535 | 1,591,612 
—3 sie 599,000 432,635 | 365,237} 165,208 102,328 49; 
Ronee Rovebne Se 3237 | 5 33 49,351 | 1,713,759 
Call— Pence." |* Pence. Pence. | Pence. | Pence. Pence. Pence. 
1933-34 - TI82- “| 10.70 13.40 LES25 | L2n761 | 8.05 11,64 
1934-35 fe 11.88 | 10.76 | 13.60 | 10.84 | 12.73 | 7.77 11,68 
1935-36 um Ib. 65 } 10.62 bY 10.49 _ 12.33 8.06 Il. 43 


The number of trunk line calls during 1935-36 increased by over three and a quarter 
millions, or by 10.03 per cent. compared with the figures for the previous year, while 
the average revenue per call decreased by 0.25d. 

2. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue from telephone 
services are included in tables in § 1. 


§ 6. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 

1. General.—A statement in regard to the initial steps taken to establish radio 
telegraphy in Australia was given in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 343. 

2. Wireless Licences.—Under the Wireless Telegraphy Act and Regulations, no 
wireless station can be installed or operated without a licence from the Postmaster- 
General. Licences are issued for the following :—(a) Coast Stations, which are operated 

* at various points around the coast and in Papua and New Guinea by Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australasia) Ltd., under agreement with the Commonwealth; (6) Ship 
Stations (regulations under the Navigation Act 1935 require that all ships registered in 
Australia and engaged in interstate traffic shall have an efficient radio telegraph installation, 
which in the case of cargo vessels of less than 750 tons gross register shall include apparatus 
for automatically transmitting prescribed signals of distress, these vessels not being 
required to carry fully qualified operators; similar legislation, designed to ensure the 
safety of life at sea, has also been introduced by the Governments of New South Wales, 
Victoria and Queensland); (c) Land Stations to be operated where no telegraph or telephone 
facilities exist ; (d) Broadcasting Stations, other than those of the National Broadcasting 
Service; (e) Broadcast Listeners’ Receiving Sets; (f) Portable Stations on motor 
cars, etc.; (g) Aircraft Stations; (h) Experimental Stations; and (t) Special 
Stations, i.e., stations other than those named above. 

The following table shows the number of each class of licence issued in each State, 
ete., during the year 1935-36 :— 

WIRELESS LICENCES, 1935-36. 


| Papua 
- : hese " Finca | eRe wai Total | and | Grand 
Station Licence. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | N.T.| F.C.T, Ayah MEN aael otal’ 
| | | Guinea 
Coast rey} 1| Cigee hte ieee: ¥ reo G 28 
Ship ee 75 go} 15 9 4 1 het. 195) ss 195 
Aircraft rie a 3) 5 : 2 2 Th acta | cat Wax I4 
Land (6) .. ay 8) 3} 25 8 16) 4\'" 27 91 14 105 
Broadcasting (a) .. | SF bey wey 16 6 4! i I 72 I 73 
Broadcast listeners’ | 314,426| 263,414| 83,025] 87,251 49,987) 24,118 84| 1,305] 823,610 3] 823,613 
Experimental -. || *605} 403] 199), 164 94 50) 1| 4) 1,520 8] 1,528 
Portable .. ei I2 + 4 I TH. ep 7 ete ) 26 3 2c 
Special .. oe 32| 21 ea es ASE foster | irate, |e OCHO ata 60 
Total Licences Issued 315,184) 263,956] 83,209] 87,440) 50,117) 24,182] 119] 1,310| 825,607 38] 825,645 


(a) There were also fifteen stations operated by the National Broadcasting Service, including a short- 
wave station (37.R, Lyndhurst, Victoria). (b) In addition to the licensed stations there were two 
operated by the Postmaster-General’s Department, viz., Wave Hill (N.T.) and Camooweal (Q.), and 

- fourteen low-powered stations established by the Government of the Territory of New {suinea,. 


Similar particulars to the above in relation to the year 1936-37 will be found in the 
Appendix to this volume. 
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3. Broadcasting —(i) The National Broadcasting Service. The technical services 
for the National Service are provided by the Postmaster-General’s Department, and 
the programmes by the Australian Broadcasting Commission, a body consisting of five 
members, constituted under the provisions of the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
Act. The feorfor a broadcast listener’s licence is 21s. per annum for a receiver situated 
approximately within 250 miles from a station of the National Service, and 15s. per 
annum in the territory beyond. Licences are issued- free to blind persons. The 
Commission receives 12s. from each fee, the Department retaining the balance. 


The National Broadcasting System of the Commonwealth at present comprises 21 
transmitting stations, as follows:—2zFC Sydney, 2BL Sydney, 2NC Newcastle, 2CO 
Corowa, 2NR Lawrence, 2C# Cumnock, 320 Melbourne, 34R Melbourne, 3GJ Sale, 
3WV Dooen, Short Wave station 3.2 Lyndhurst, 4QG Brisbane, 42K Rockhampton, 
4QN Townsville, 5CL Adelaide, 5CK Crystal Brook, 6WF Perth, 6WA Minding, 6GP 
Kalgoorlie, 72£ Hobart and 7NT Kelso. Contracts are current for the supply of two 
further stations for installation in Brisbane and Adelaide respectively to permit of 
the radiating of alternative programmes in those cities. With the exception of 3LR 
all transmitters operate within the frequency band of 550 to 1500 k.e. 


Country regional stations normally radiate programmes from the central studio of 
the nearest capital city. To permit of this each such station is joined to its respective 
studio by a high quality programme transmission circuit, the total length of such circuits 
in use in the Commonwealth being 3,158 miles. A Commonwealth-wide system of 
network broadcasting is being more and more ulilized, the total length of interstate 
lines in use permanently for this purpose for the National Broadcasting Service alone 
being 3,912 miles. As occasion demands, wide-band telephone circuits to the extent of 
several thousands of miles are employed to supplement this interstate network. 
Programme carrier channels having a 7,500 cycle band width and operating on the 
lower side band of a 42.5 k.c. carrier are extensively employed. ‘ 


All new stations are being equipped with a tuned capacity-topped radiator of a 
type developed by the Department. Extensive measurements on radiators of this type 
that have been completed, including measurements made during flights over the radiators 
by aeroplane, show that they are effective in reducing indirect radiation. 


Short-wave programmes radiated by overseas stations, particularly from the Empire 
stations at Daventry, are received regularly at the departmental high frequency receiving 
station at Mont Park, and are re-radiated over the National network when the subject. 
matter is of sufliciently wide local interest. 


(ii) Commercial Broadcasting Stations. The services of other broadcasting stations 
are conducted by private enterprise under licence from the Postmaster-General. Licences 
are granted on conditions which ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for listeners. 
The fee for a broadcasting station licence is £2 5 and the maximum period of a licence 
is three years, although they may be renewed annually at the discretion of the Postmaster- 
General. Licensees of these stations do not share in the listeners’ licence fees, but rely 
for their income on revenue received from the broadcasting of advertisements and other 


publicity. The number of these stations in operation at 30th April, 1937, was 78, and 
there are several stations in prospect. 


(iii) Radio Inductive Interference. The Postmaster-General’s Department takes 
active measures to suppress, so far as possible, interference with broadcast reception 
resulting from the radiations of energy from electric machinery and appliances. During 


the year, the Department received 9,452 complaints of interfering noises, which, in all 
but a few instances, were satisfactorily disposed of. 
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(iv) Prosecutions Under the Wireless T'elegraphy Act. During the year 3,473 persons 
were convicted for using unlicensed broadcasting receiving equipment, the total fines 
7 amounted to £6,089. 


(v) World Licence Distribution. The following table shows the number ef listeners’ 
licences and the ratio of licences to population in the leading “ radio” countries. These 
particulars, compiled from figures supplied by L'Union Internationale de Radiodiffusion, 
have been obtained from the Annual Report of the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


WORLD LICENCE DISTRIBUTION, 31st DECEMBER, 1935. 


Listeners’ Licences. 
Country. 7 
Total. Per r00 of 
Population. 

United States of America +. ae 22,500,000 (a) 17.79 
Denmark .. =e sf ot. se 609,226 16.44 
Great Britain re ae Be a 7,403,109 | 16.08 
Sweden... a es ees x 834,143 13.38 
New Zealand ae i a5 ve 183,830 | Tig 
Australia .. oe = ae Shs 770,152 | II.43 
Netherlands se = >, = 946,844 | IL.34 
Germany .. ct a oe a 7,192,952 10.70 
Switzerland Ex. Le ae - 418,499 / 10.2 
Belgium .. = Bh if. cy 740,395 | 9.22 
Canada Se eh fe Aa 862,109 (0) | 8.34 (b) 
Austria es co HP oe ae 500,120 8.29 
South Africa 130,000 7.51 (ce) 
Norway .. ve 191,378 | 6.67 
Argentine Republic .. 800,000 (a) | 6.56 
France , 2,625,677 | 6.26 
Czechoslovakia 847;955 5+75 
Hungary .. 352,907 4-03 
Finland 144,721 3-91 
Chili A 150,000 (@) | 3-33 
Trish Free State 78,600 | 2.59 
Japan 2,372,402 (a) 2.44 
Soviet Union 2,800,000 | 1.67 
Poland 491,823 | I.46 
Mexico 220,000 1.33 (¢) 
Spain 303,983 1.28 
Italy 530,000 1.22 


(a) Listeners are not licensed, and the totals shown are estimates only of the number of receiving 
sets in operation. (b) At 31st March, 1936. (c) Exclusive of native population, 


Australia ranks sixth amongst countries of the world in relation to licences per 
100 of population. : 


4. Oversea Communication by Wireless.—(i) Beam Wireless, The Beam wireless 
stations provided for under the agreement between the Commonwealth 
Government and Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. were completed early in 
1927, and a direct beam wireless service to England was established on 8th 
April, 1927. A similar service to North America was opened on 16th 
June, 1928. Satisfactory communication is maintained daily over a period of hours, 
and the services are being well patronized by the public. A comparison of the rates 

- charged for “Beam” and Cable messages is given in § 4, Overseas Cable and Radio 
Communication. Particulars of international traffic via “Beam” are given in par. 


_ (iv) (a) following. 
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(ii) International Wireless Telephone Service. Overseas radio telephone services 
terminating in Australia continue to be well patronized, and from the establishment of 
. the first service in April, 1930, to the 31st March, 1937, 13,154 calls were completed of 
which 7,564 originated in Australia. Of these, calls 10,225 were connected over the 
Anglo-Australian service, 2,874 on the Australia-New Zealand channel and 34 were 
between Australia and Java. In addition 21 calls were exchanged with the new motor 
vessel “ Awatea’” which commenced trading between Australia and New Zealand in 
September, 1936. 


The Australian telephone subscriber now has access to about 33,000,000 telephones, 
or approximately 93 per cent. of the world’s total. The concessional tariff introduced 
in December, 1933, in respect of calls between Australia and Great Britain on Saturdays, 
has now been extended. to European countries. The charge is £1 per minute, plus, in 
the case of countries on the Continent, a zone fee to cover the use*of land lines from 
London. 


(iii) Wireless Communication in the Pacific. New Zealand, the territories of New 
Guinea and Papua and the various small islands in the Pacific Ocean are served by a 
comprehensive system of wireless communication. In New Guinea and Papua, nine 
wireless telegraphy stations are established under an agreement between the 

’ Commonwealth and Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Lid. for communication with 
ships at sea, and for inter-communication. Three of these stations Rabaul (New Guinea) 
and Port Moresby and Samarai (Papua) also have direct communication with the mainland 
of Australia. In addition, there are, in New Guinea, several low powered transmitters 
established by the New Guinea Administration for interior communication, while in 
both Papua and New Guinea several small stations are operated by gold exploration 
parties, missionary societies and others. 


Direct communication by wireless telegraphy exists between Sydney and Suva 
(Fiji) and Noumea (New Caledonia), while Wellington (New Zealand) is linked with 
Sydney by wireless telephone. Other wireless telegraph stations in the Pacific include 
Auckland, Awarua and Chatham Islands (New Zealand), Port Vila (New Hebrides), 
Apia (Samoa), Tulagi and Vanikoro (Solomon Islands), Nauru (Marshall Islands), Ocean 
Island (Gilbert and Ellice Group), Truk and Yappu (Caroline Islands), and Guam (Marian 
Islands). 


(iv) Radiotelegraphic Traffic. (a) International. The following statement shows 
particulars of international traffic ‘‘ via Beam ” to and from United Kingdom and other 
places during the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—INTERNATIONAL, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1936. 


| 
Number of Words Transmitted to— | Number of Words Received from— 
Class of Traffic, * : ] 
United | Other ; United Other 
}| Kingdom, Places. Total. Kingdom. | Places. | Total. 
= 5 - | _— | 
Ordinary (a) + |1,567,138 | 693,849 |2,260,987 |I,215,397 | 273,001 |1,488,308 
Deferred (Ordinary) .. 987,086 | 438,770 [1,425,856 |1,003,243 | 133,018 11,136,261 
Government (a) +. | 206,8EI | (13,323 | 120,134 97,768 5+334 | 103,102 
Press (including de- | 
ferred press) -«| 126,787 | (25,073.| 152,960: |1,302,07 84,784 |1,476,855 
Daily letter and greeting . 2 
telegrams . , ++ |1,939,864 | 866,200 |2,806,064 |1,326,916 | 301,535 |1,628,451 
AUGUAU weer ++ 14,727,686 |2,037,315 |6,765,001 |5,035,395 | 797,672 |5,833,067 


(a) Includes Code telegrams, 


— 
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(6) Coast Stations. Particulars of the traffic handled by the several coast stations 


during the year 1935-36 are as follows :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—COAST STATIONS, 1935-36. 


} x 
— Particulars. 
; 
State or Territory. Total Messages. 
- Paying | ——— as ——- 
Words, Paying. Service. Weather. Total. 
Nor a No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales 1,712,528 92,950 5,038 3,107 IOI,095 
Victoria Si 105,898 9,417 150 1,435 II,002 
Queensland Part & = me 223,781 19,530 | rerio 2,348 23,090 
South Australia _ oa 95235 6,220 | 166 334 6,720 
Western Australia . | 152,029 II,4I4 | 1,152 2,420 14,986 
Tasmania ek. = 159,747 8,983 915 1,820 11,718 
Northern Territory 59,090 | 3,005 | 644 1,342 4,991 
| 2 
Australia 2,472,308 I51,519 | 277 12,806 173,602 
Papua 308,134 17,112 | 784 12277 19,123 
esas e 
Grand Total - | 2,780,442 168,631 | =: 10,061 14,033 192,725 


A 


_(c) Island Stations. Particulars of the island radio traffic dealt with during the year 
1935-30 are given in the following table :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—ISLAND STATIONS, 1935-36. 


To F: Inter- 
Particulars. Australia, fagnteatio. Tuan: hip: Total. 
- | hes 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Messages 27,330 21,796 23,270 1,888 74,290 
Words 422,227 387,283 315,509 22,864 1,147,883 


were awarded. 


(v) Proficiency Certificates. 


Every station, in respect of which a licence is issued, 
must be operated by a person holding a certificate of proficiency. 


During the year ended 30th April, 1937, 672 Operator’s Certificates of Proficiency 


The number of each class was :—Commercial—First Class, 34; Second Class, 38; 
Third Class, 267; Broadcast, 95 ; and Amateur, 238. 
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CHAPTER VI. ° 
EDUCATION. 


§ 1. Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia. 


1. Educational Systems of the States——(i) Place of New South Wales tn Australian 
Education. The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but 
natural that Australian Education should have had its beginning in that State. In the 
evolution of educational method and system in Australia also, New South Wales 
has played a leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. The 
subject is dealt with in some detail in No. I. and No. LL. issues of the Official Year Book, 
but it is not repeated in the present volume. (See also par. 2 hereunder.) 

(ii) Hducational Systems of other States. A more or less detailed account of the origin 
and development of the educational systems of the other States also appears in No. I. 
and No. II. issues of the Year Book. 


(iii) Medical Inspection of State School Children. See Chapter IX.—Publie Hygiene. ~ a 
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2. Later Development in State Educational Systems.—Preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book contained an outline of later developments of the educational 
systems of the various States (see No. 22, pp. 426-29), but owing to the necessity for 
economy it was not found possible to repeat this information in subsequent volumes. 


sd 


Reference, however, may be. made here to an interesting experiment tried in New 
South Wales in 1932. For many years, special consideration has been given to the : 
backward child, but it has recently been recognized that, at the other extreme, the pupil 
of outstanding ability was also entitled to some special consideration. Children of 
superior ability were, therefore, selected by means of psychological and scholastic tests 
and grouped in classes where every opportunity is given them to progress at a rate in 
accordance with their natural ability. Special sixth classes for boys and girls were 
established at two of the metropolitan schools in 1932, and the scheme was extended 
in 1933 to include special fifth classes. Thus, on completion of the primary course, 
the pupils will have the benefit of two years in special classes. The results so far 
achieved by these classes have been sufficiently favourable to warrant the establishment 
of additional classes at Artarmon Public School in 1936. 


As pointed out in previous issues, the educational system of New South Wales may 
now be considered as a more or less homogeneous entity, the various stages succeeding 
one another by logical gradation from kindergarten to university. In the other States ’ 
development is proceeding on somewhat similar lines, activity in this respect being 
greatly helped by interstate conferences of directors of education and of inspectors and 
teachers as well as by the Council alluded to in par. 4 hereunder. At the Tenth 
Biennial Conference of Directors of Education held in Hobart in April, 1934, a 
comprehensive agenda was discussed, including matters affecting teachers generally, 
schools and courses, curriculum revision, extra-curricular’ activities, post-primary 
problems, vocational guidance and unemployment, educational research, school fees 
and uniformity in statistics. 


3- School Age.—The statutory school age for children in each State, set out briefly, 
is as follows :—New South Wales, 7 to 14 years; Victoria, 6 to 14 years; Queensland, 
7 to 14 years; South Australia, 6 to 14 years; Western Australia, 6 to I4 years; 
and Tasmania, 7 to 14 years, | 

It is provided in some States that in cases where any child is living outside stated 
distances from a State school, the age at which the child must commence school is 
increased, Provision is also made that a scholar having attained a certain standard 
may leave school before reaching the statutory leaving age. 


4. Australian Council for Educational Research.—This Council, which was 
constituted on roth February, 1930, is financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York which has undertaken to provide payments -at the rate of £7,500 a year for a ten 
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year period. The Council consists of nine members, of whom six are elected by State 
Institutes for Educational Research which have been established in each of the 
Australian States. One full meeting of the Federal body is held each year. The 
publications of the Council appear in the form of a Research Serics published by the 
Melbourne University Press. Up to the end of 1936, 46 numbers had appeared. Since 
its inception the Council has granted 161 applications for assistance to persons who 
wished to carry out investigations, or have their works published, During the same 
period, the Council itself initiated a number of investigations, at the present time for 
example it has in Victoria a representative committee inquiring into the problems of 
education at the secondary stage. Expenditure on grants to the end of June, 1936, 
amounted to £13,559. In addition to organizing and supporting research, the Council 
acts as a centre for the collection and dissemination of information concerning Australian 
education. The Council was instrumental in arranging for the survey of Australian 
libraries conducted for the Carnegie Corporation during 1934 by Mr. Ralph Munn and 
Mr. E. R. Pitt. The Council published the report based on this survey. As a result 
of this report there are strong movements in several States aiming at the removal of the 
serious deficiencies revealed by the report in existing library services in Australia, In 
conjunction with the New Education Fellowship of England, the Council is arranging 
for an important educational conference in Australia in August, LOS 7a elt was 
anticipated that over twenty leading educationalists from twelve different countries 
will participate. Sessions are to be held in each of the capital cities. The Council is 
recognized, by the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Paris, as the National Centre 
for Educational Information in Australia. It also acts as the Australian representative 
of the Institute of International Education, New York. The head-quarters of the Council 
are situated at 145 Collins-stréet, Melbourne. 


§ 2. State Schools. 


1, General.—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the “ public ” 
schools, of Australia comprise all schools directly under State control, in 
eontradistinction to the so-called “private” schools, the bulk of which, though 
privately managed, nevertheless cater for all classes of the community. Separate 
information regarding Technical Education is given in § 6, but the junior technical 

schools are included hereunder. The returns include figures relating to correspondence 
schools as well as subsidized schools, but evening schools and continuation classes where 
such are in existence, are not included, but are dealt with separately in par, 4 (iv) 
hereinafter. 


2. Returns for Year 1935.—(i) General. ‘The following table shows the number 
of State Schools, together with the teachers employed and the average enrolment and 
_ attendance in each State during the year 1935 :— 
STATE SCHOOLS.—RETURNS, 1935. 


: | | | Average | Percentage of 
State or Territory. . Schools. | ‘Teachers. | i ae Attendanke: Fer sae ace 
: <lnbe sechiy $a be Lat ek al Pama a 
] | 2 69 | 310,894 | 86.5 
New South Wales (a) | 35425 2B, 345 1} 2: BAW2PO | 
Tictorie - a 25754 |, 81533 | 237,802 | 208,893 | 87,8 
Queensland se Bs 1,694 4,310 | 141,463 | 113,273; 80.1 
‘South Australia .. me | 1,093 | 3,218 | 82,087 | 75,100 | ot.5 
Western Australia bf 872 2,340 58,232 | 525555 90.3 
Tasmania, Ae re | 523 1,307 33,509 29,162 87.0 
Northern Territory (0) ae Vi 14 | 341 | 309 90.6 
i | | 
Australia .. A: | 10,368 32,037 912,703 790,186 86.6 
SEs Le ee Rats .\lptectigny f'- 
(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Year ended 30th June, 1936, 
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It would appear from the steadiness of the returns in recent years that the 
percentage of attendance on enrolment is approaching its maximum under present 
conditions in Australia. Recurring epidemics of contagious diseases, minor illnesses, 
bad weather and long distances are all serioug factors limiting the full attendance of 
pupils at school. 

The methods of calculating enrolment are not quite identical throughout the 
States, but the figures may be taken as representing the averages of the weekly 
enrolments of individual pupils. In the case of Queensland, however, the number of 
individual pupils attending school at any time during the year is the only figure 
available, and consequently the percentage of attendance is not comparable with those 
of the other States. The matter of securing. uniformity in this respect has been under 
consideration for some time, and the Educational Research Council, alluded to in § 1, 
4 ante, is devoting attention to the question of securing greater uniformity in methods 
of collection and presentation of educational data generally. 

(ii) Schools in the Federal Capital Area.—(a) General. During the year 1935 
twelve State Schools were in operation in the Federal Capital Territory. The individual 
pupils enrolled numbered 1,596 and the average attendance 1,252. Cost of upkeep 
amounted to £15,258. By arrangement with the Federal Government these schools 
are conducted by the New South Wales Education Department in the same way as the 
ordinary State Schools, the Department being recouped for expenditure. Ample 
provision has been made for both primary and secondary education, and this will be 
increased to meet requirements. The figures quoted, other than expenditure, do not 
include enrolment, etc., at the Trade School and the Evening Continuation School. 

(b) Fhe Canberra University College (see § 5 hereinafter). 


3. Average Attendance.—The average attendance at the State Schools in Australia 
is shown below for the year-189i and at varying intervals to 1935 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—AVERAGE ATTENDANCE.—AUSTRALIA. 


Total lAverace fi Total 
Year, oa tienda a cael Year, oe ‘Sijaeence 
ISOLA fi 3,421 350,773 || 1932 | 6,605 818,566 
1901 vs 3,825° | 450,246 || 1933 6,657 | 805,334 
IQii A as 4,574 463,709 || 1034 6,706 792,802 
TO2T" a aa 5.511 666,498 || 1935 6.753 790,186 
1931 ae 6,553 817,262 | 


(a) At 31st December, in thousands, 


It is possible, for Census years, to relate with reasonable accuracy the average 
attendance of scholars at State Schools to the number of children who are approximately 
of school age. For this purpose the ages 5 to 15 years, both included, have been taken 
and the average attendance per thousand children was :—I891, 455; I9Q0I, 464; 
IOII, 4773 1921, 544; and 1933, 585. Although other factors might have affected 
the results in a minor degree it would appear that considerable improvement has taken 
place in school attendance during the last twenty years, 


4. Distribution of Educational, Facilities—(i) In  Sparsely-settled Districts, — 
(a) General. The methods adopted in the various States to carry the benefits of education 
into the remotest and most sparsely-settled areas are set out in some detail in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 430-31). (6) Correspondence Teaching. 
Teaching by correspondence has, been adopted to meet the needs of children out of reach 
of the ordinary means of education, including those incapacitated from attending school 
by reason of physical ailment. Nearly 18,400 children received instruction in this way 
during 1935, the respective numbers in each State being New South Wales, 7521 3 
Victoria, 1,149; Queensland, 5,745 ; South Australia, 1,793: Western Australia, 1,883 ; 
Tasmania, 274. In the Northern Territory, 25 children received tuition by 
correspondence during the year. 
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(ii) Centralization of Schools. The question of centralization of schools adopted so 
successfully in America and Canada has received some attention in Australia, and 
particularly in New South Wales. It is recognized that a single adequately staffed 
and well equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congeries 
of small scattered schools in the hands of less highly trained teachers, and the small 
schools in some districts were therefore closed and the children conveyed to the central 
institution, The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 1904, and in 1935 
a sum of £16,576 was expended in boarding allowance and conveyance to central schools. 
Cost of. conveyance to State Schools in Victoria during 1935-36 was returned as £13,197. 
In South Australia the sum of £4,709 was disbursed in connexion with travelling 
expenses of school children in 1935, while £15,705 was spent in Western Australia during 
1934-35, and £6,178 in Tasmania in 1935-36. (It may be pointed out, however, that the 
parents are often reluctant to part with the small schools which form, as it were, “ heart 
centres ” in their little community, while the kindly help of the teachers is a great asset 
in the social and intellectual life of the districts served by the schools.) 


(iii) Hducation of Backward and Defective Children. This subject was alluded to 
at some length in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 431-2). 

(iv) Hvening Schools. Evening Continuation Schools have been in existence for 
many years in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. The aim of 
these schools is to provide a means of furthering the education of those who have left 
school at the termination of the primary course. Practical and cultural aubjects are 
combined in the curriculum to be of assistance to those attending in their occupations 
and their civic life. In New South Wales the 36 Evening Continuation Schools had 
an average weekly enrolment in 1935 of 4,138 and an average attendance of 3,142. The 
schools are divided into three groups, junior technical, domestic science, and commercial. 
_Attendances at the schools for boys numbered 2,217, and at those for girls 925. 

~ Unemployed pupils receive free tuition, and al} fees are refunded to others with a 
satisfactory record of attendance. In Western Australia evening continuation classes _ 
were held at 23 centres in 1930, with an average enrolment of 2,777 pupils, but the 
classes were discontinued at the end of that year and preparatory technical classes were 
substituted wherever thero was a technical school in operation. 

(v) Higher State Schools. In all the States higher schools have been established 
which provide advanced courses of instruction for pupils who have completed the 
primary grades. Keference to the development of these schools will be found in 
preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 433-4). 

5 (vi) Agricultural Training in State Schools, Wxtended reference to the methods 
adopted in the teaching of agriculture in State Schools was incorporated in preceding 
Official Year Books (sce No. 22, pp. 434-7). 


5. Teachers—The number of teachers in the State Schools during 1935 is shown 
in the following table. The figures are inclusive of students in training and teachors 
of subsidized schools :— 

STATE SCHOOLS.—TEACHING STAFF, 1935. 


State or Territory. | Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales 5 hav . 5,846 6,469 12,315 
Victoria. . ta Wa uh 3,701 4,772 8,533 
Queensland ae Fe ap 2,254 2,050 | 4310 
South Australia .. ry ni * 1,459 1,759 2s 
Western Australia ree ais 859 1,481 2,340 
Tasmania ci it re 425 882 1,307 
Northern Territor Ci ia aie. 9 14 

14,609 17,428 2,037 
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6. Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States was referred to at some length in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, 


PP- 437-9): 


7. Expenditure.—(i) Maintenance—All ‘Schools. The net expenditure on 
maintenance in all grades of schools, excepting senior technical schools and in Victoria 
and Tasmania junior technical schools, and the cost per head of average attendance 
for the five years ended 1935 are shown in the following table. The figures do not 
include expenditure on buildings, which is given separately in a subsequent table. In 
the case of Queensland allowance has been made in calculating cost per head of average 
attendance for the number of State scholarship holders attending non-State schools. 
In all expenditure tables the figures for Victoria and Western Australia relate to the 
financial year ending six months later than the stated calendar year. 


STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE. 


Year.| N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania.| Nor. Ter. Total. 


TotaL (INcLUDING SECONDARY SCHOOLS). 


| 
£ | £ | £ = £ £ Sl £ 
1931 13,781,614 2,145,573 |1,168,195 762,934 472,318 227,466 5,686 | 8,563,786 
1932 13,529,989 2,099,758 |1,251,037 | 702,306 523,010 206,957 4,471 | 8,317,528 
1933 |3,267,223 [2,098,686 |1,296,206 | 703,722 543,517 | 203,860 45303 / 8,117,517 
1934 |3,312,614 |2,163,1II 1,312,758 660,593 575,349 215,105 3,807 } 8,249,418 
1935. 3,523,552 “2,335,096 ee 721,275 625,847 250,759 5594 | 8,697,847 


Per Heap oF AVERAGE ATTENDANOE. 


sd. £8 dj£s. a 


fs @| £8 ad) £2 al] $s. a! 


£ = ete Se A 
EQ3L. | IT X4 3/0 18 TI) O17 2) O14 xX) SIE 2) 710 Sirs 28 3) Fo 9 2 
1932 | 10 18 3 9 14 4) Io Io *6 819 4 915 4 619 TTI5 19 gi 10 3 3 
£933) TO-6 > 6; QO t4" Ol. Ir NO TO) O)<EsOleo Foy Si oaay 113 Boral 2: Leg 
1934.| 10 13 9} Io 5 10 LI DTG) «8: ae a4) TOLTS rl 7% O14 5 610 8 1 
1935, 15 2.48 LS as RS I 2 oy ae SA 0.18 eed Bes ee ey 


Lay es Mackaya s' 


| 


; The expenditure on State Schools which had been on a rising scale for some years 
In all States reached its maximum of £10,087,570 in 1929. The economic depression 


was responsible for heavy reductions in subsequent years, but the expenditure is again 
expanding. 


(ii) Maintenance—Secondary Schools. The figures given in the preceding table 
refer to expenditure on maintenance of all State primary and secondary schools 
exclusive of technical colleges. It has been thought desirable by the State Education 
Departments to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education 
The difficulty of making any satisfactory allocation of the kind, however, will be 
understood when it is realized that both elementary and higher education ave in some 
instances given in the same school and by the ‘same teacher, Unfortunately too, the term 
“secondary *’ does not indicate the same thing in all States. It might be mpe aned 
here that similar difficulties arise in connexion with the apportionment amongst the 
various branches of expenditure on administration, inspection and the training of 
teachers. The figures quoted in regard to cost hereunder have been tts 


from the Reports of the State Education De artments, j 
and 
qualifications above enumerated. é wae oo ee ts 


ee 
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STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1935. 


State. =: Cost Per Head 
Cost. | of Population. 


£ 8. d. 
New South Wales ba es as 
Victoria... oe ef ¥ ot ee cares | eo 
Queensland. . cas * = af ais Tae 006 2 ; 
South Australia ak re i ae As 98,905 3 5 
Western Australia .. s os an Bea ce) 132,590 Be 
Tasmania .. 2% 4 a ric me 18,508 Tw. 


(a) Year 1934-35. 

The figures in all cases-are exclusive of cost of buildings. In the case of Victoria 

the total includes the expenditure on “ intermediate ” education amounting (excluding 

administration costs) to £95,016. For Queensland, the figure quoted does not include 

the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which amounted in 1935 to £19,774. 

For Western Australia the total includes £82,120 on account of “ post primary ” 
education. 


(iii) Buildings. Expenditure on school buildings exclusive of Technical Colleges 
in each of the years quoted was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS. 


| | | Reese 
e . | | 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania,’ Nor. Ter. Total. 


£ Rf eer f: ks ong iad me ead Mies a 
1931 | 416,217 43,817 | 44,462 = 22,471 | 56,267 10,719 = 122. | = 594,075 
1932 | 178,532 51,947 | 152,792 33,822 | 40,424 | 4,718 | 122 402,357 
1933 |- 360,194 94,850 | 213,181 52,607 | 52,955 9,926 156] 783,959 
1934 | 300,999 104,591 | 285,358 44,120 | 66,515 | 24,973 | 54 826,610 


1935 gPGPee| 132,744 | 347,735 | 60,656 


Hcp eke 897 | 1,104,917 


from loan and unemployment relief funds:—New South Wales, £69,707; Victoria, 
£20,900 ; Queensland, £264,958 ; South Australia, £31,979 ; Western Australia, £74,376 ; 
and Tasmania, £25,155. ; 

(iv) Total. The net total cost during the year 1935 was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—NET TOTAL COST, 1935. 


| | | 
| 


‘4 
Item. N.S.W, | Victoria, Q’land, 8, Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania,| Nor. Ter, | Total. 
Bhp ee oat oii $< rl edawid beget 
Net cost of edu- = £ ats ald lll | rohan Woke 3 bey 
cation, includ- — | | 
ing bulidings —_3,930,214 |2,467,840 (1,583,459 | 781,931 | 728,481 | 3045348 | 6,491 | 9,802,764 


The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of State Schools (with 
the exception of senior technical schools and in Victoria and Tasmania junior technical 
schools). Including buildings, the net cost per scholar in average attendance for the 
whole of the State schools in Australia amounted in 1935 to £12 8s. 1d., as compared 


with £4 9s. 3d. in rgor. 


a 
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8. School Banking.—With the object of inculcating principles of thrift amongst 
the children, agencies of the Savings Banks have been established at many of the schools 


throughout the Commonwealth. Particulars for each State at 30th June, 1936, were : 
as follows :— > 
SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS AT 30th JUNE, 1936. 
| 
{ 
State. | Agencies. | Depositors. ) ae Se: 
| i | tee 
Sit eS | | 
| No. No. | = fee 
New South Wales .. me Bed 2,622 168,901 | 228,880; I 7 I 
Victoria .. aie Ae eed 2,730 193,717 |. 281,304 | I 9 6 
Queensland ue en AP (Bb) 91,103 (OS ATO foc tadsy og 
South Australia (a) te aoa I,210 7Z575 Ati et 305 SAS, Tek 
Western Australia .. si oP we 808 60,415 | ates Be te 
Tasmania .. an che: ceed 488 28,954 | 41,373 cade oA 
i‘ | : [ 
Total ze e. 2 7,858 | 625,663 | 913181 | I 9 2 
| | 


(a) At 3st December, 1935. (6) Not available. 


§ 3. Private Schools.* 


1. Returns for 1935.—The following table shows the number of private schools, 
together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average attendance 
in 1935 :— 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1935. 


, 


Marat tance x 5 | Average 
State or Territory. Schools. Toachers. Enrolment. | 4 trendance. 
| | 
Eyl : eee ae ae a ¥ 
New South Wales .. iy saat 740. | 4.740 | 92,750 81,144 
Victoria .. a we wet 518 Z.50re Pel aze 62,529 
Queensland ae a = 218 | 1,372 | 32,538 273775 
South Australia ., - sal E7Se 889 | 13,573 12,140 
Western Australia .. ast ie 149 | 590 13,232 11,688 
Tasmania .. a a sis 65 | 324 | 5,828 5,148 
Northern Territory (a) se mt 4 5 . 132 115 
3 ee : 
a) 
Total Ae sia 1,875 | 10,421 | 229,525 200,539 
Sa 


(@) Year ended 30th June following. 


athe. 


The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools, of which 
there are ten—six for boys and four for girls, with an enrolment of 1,180 boys and 586 | 
girls. These schools are governed by boards of trustees, partly nominated by Government, 
and partly by the subscribers to the funds. The trustees make regulations regarding 
the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and generally for the management of the 
schools. The Government endowment received in 1935 amounted to £1 5.402. In 
addition, a sum of £12,801 was received by way of fees for the tuition of State scholarship 


holders. The Grammar schools are inspected annually by officers of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


* Private schools Include all schools not wholly under State trol, The term “ ii - 
popularly applied, is, of course, a misnomer. ¥ a meets,” though 


tt eR ey eee eR AES bee Se iste 
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2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at private 
echools in 1891 and at varying intervals to 1935 were as follows :— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 


Year, Enrolment, Paha ae i Year. ' Enrolment, attoen eed 
a — : a | 1 See == = — 
aS | 124,485 99,588 } PORT) 221,387 189,66 
‘i | = us , 5 
oe as 148,659 }020,7425 |) 1O32° 7. .. | 220,723 188,972 
ae »- | 160,794 132,588 || 1933... we i) 222,088 189,984 
ee -- | 198,688 164,073. ||. 5934 .. 25 (e22asge 196,927 
= = =+||. 242,024 193,691 | EQ3 5c. a yh 22,525 200,539 


= — ——— ~— —* io —— - = = -~= we 


3. Registration of Private Schools—Conditions in regard to the registration of 
private schools were alluded to in previous Year Books (vide No. 18, Pp. 451). 


: § 4, Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens has been compiled from 
particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions or the organizing secretary 
in each State, except in the case of Western Australia where the details were furnished 
by the Education Department :— 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, 1936, 


State. ; 1 No, of Average Permanent Student Voluntary 


Schools, Attendance. | Instructors. | Teachers. Assistants. 
| 
iis ‘ |. AY RHEE Oe ITY sae 
New South Wales ve) 16 870 38 | 43} 63 
Victoria. . aA eel 33 1,637 74 | 41 341 
Queensland vere 6 | (a) 562 | E301) 16 6 
South Australie | Io 3057. | 2 26 40 
Western Australia antl 7 305 Diyas | 9 20 
Tasmania ah met 3 85 6 | I I 
. eee er od|" Boalt as 
Total ae oe 75 3,914 161 136 471 


(a) Estimated. 


The kindergartens in the above table are all in the metropolitan areas of the various 
States, with the exception of three country centres, two at Geelong and one at Ballarat, 
which are included ,in the Victorian returns. The average attendance at these country 
schools in 1936 was 149 children. In each capital city there is & training college and 
the number of students in training during 1936 was 86 in Sydney, 41 in Melbourne, 
16 in Brisbane, 9 in Adelaide, 9 in Perth, and 1 in Hobart. 


The information given above refers to institutions under private kindergarten unions 
or associations, and is exclusive of the kindergarten branches in the Government schools 


of the various States. 
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§ 5. Universities. 


1. Origin and Development.—A brief account of the origin and development ot 
the Universities in the various States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 442-3). 


2. Teachers and Students.—The following table shows the number of professors 
and lecturers, and the students in attendance at each of the State Universities during 
the year 1935 :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1935. 


Students attending Lectures. 


Lecturers |_ . = = * 
University. Professors. we cag | m j 
strators. ee. | Non- 
| Matriculated. matron: Total. 

Sydney .. 8 as 49 188 2,604 425 | 3,029 
Melbourne - ss 36 194 (c) {c) a) 3,071 
Queensland (Brisbane) ae I4 75 gis Roe. 1,089 
Adelaide .. ss << se) 114 T,116 956- |(6) 2,072 
Western Australia (Perth) .. 13 44 785 24 787 
Tasmania (Hobart) ie 9 25 186 Pe lel 22 


(a) Exclusive of 217 students at Conservatorium of Music. 
Conservatorium of Music. (c) Not available. 


{o) Exclusive of 262 students at 


The Conservatorium in Sydney, while attached to the Education Department, is 
not under the control of the University. 


3. University Revenue.—The revenue of the Universities is derived principally 
from Government aid, the fees of students, and income from private foundations. The 
receipts from all sources other than new bequests during the year 1935 are set out in 
the table below. With the exception of New South Wales, receipts from public 
examinations are included as University revenue under lecture and examination fees. 
In South Australia Government grants and income from private foundations include 
amounts in respect of the Waite Agricultural Research Institute. The returns for 
Western Australia are exclusive of the private foundations account as these figures 
are not made available by the University authorities. 


UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1935. 


| | Lecture ip en 
. om 
University. . ny co ing Beets a Private | Other. Total. 
tion Fees. some 
| £ £ £ £ £ 

taco oe Bi as 57,050 74,040 68,920 5,300 205,910 
elbourne aft vs 55:559 | 96,443 29,530 22,024 | 203,553 
Queensland (Brisbane)... 25,118 22,663 17,822 2,331 67,934 
Adelaide _ 3s 55,100 28,236 22,767 5,469 ELI,572 
Western Australia (Perth) (a) 20,549 1,379 1,597 | 4,853 34,378 
Tasmania (Hobart) a 12,770 4,042 I,041 | 900 18,853 
Total ee of 232,137 227,403 141,783 | 40,877 642,200 


— i 


(a4) Excludes revenue on account of bequests, endowments, &c,, not taken into general account. 


‘ 
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The figures in the above table do not include the value of new foundations received 


during the year which amounted to £8,507 in Victoria, £3,877 in Queensland, £3,267 in 
South Australia, and £196 in Tasmania. 


In preceding issues of the Official Year Book information was given in some detail 
in regard to the extent to which the Universities have benefited from private 


munificence. Space will permit of reference to the more important benefactions only 
herein. 


The endowments to the Sydney University include the Challis Fund, £380,920 ; 
the G. H. Bosch Fund, £252,848; the P. N. Russell Fund, £104,771 ; and the Fisher 
Estate, £42,616. In addition, the University receives a large annual revenue from the 
trustees of the McCaughey bequest. Excluding the principal of the latter, the credit 
balances of the private foundations amounted to £1,257,318 on the 31st December, 
1935. In 1930 a sum of £100,000 was received from the Rockefeller Foundation in aid 
of the building and equipment of a clinical laboratory for the medical school. Mr. Sidney 
Myer’s gifts to the Melbourne University amounted to £60,000, while Sir Samuel Gillott, 
Mr. Edward Wilson (Argus Trust), and Sir Samuel Wilson contributed £41,000, £34,000, 
and £30,000 respectively. Mr. R. B. Ritchie’s gifts for the endowment of a Chair of 
Economics amounted to £30,000, and a similar sum was received from the Supreme 
Court Library Fund for the endowment of a Chair of Public Law. Dr. James Stewart 
founded Scholarships in Anatomy, Medicine and Surgery to the value of £26,000. The 
Hon. Francis Ormond contributed £20,000 to the University as well as benefactions 
to Ormond College amounting to considerably over £100,000, Queensland University, 
to the 28th February, 1937, had received £161,292 from the McCaughey estate, and 
£32,071 from the Walter and Eliza Hall Trust, while the Hon. T. C. Beirne gave £20,000 
in 1935 for the endowment of a chair of Law in Queensland. The chief benefactors to 
the Adelaide University were Sir Thomas Elder, £100,000; Sir Langdon Bonython, 
£71,000; Mr. T. E. Barr Smith, £35,000; Mrs. Jane Marks, £30,000; Family of John 
Darling, £25,000; and R. B. Smith and family, £21,000. Several valuable properties, 
in addition to shares which realized £58,450, were also bequeathed to this University by 
Mr. Peter Waite, the total value of the bequest being estimated at £100,000, Under 
the will of Sir Winthrop Hackett the University of Western Australia received £425,000, 
while the late Robert Gledden bequeathed an estate valued at £60,000. 


4. University Expenditure.—The principal item of University disbursements 
consists of salaries. In the following table is given the expenditure incurred during 
1935, excluding capital expenditure on buildings :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1935. 


Scholarships | Ng ea “Maintenance, ee 

varcitay é Ss, lL | | Baui ' T 3 

University. | Salaries Shaner | b erede) sige ota 

(@) | 
ae gt we aa 

£ £ | £ e s 
Sydney .. x “i 158,764 | 7,000 | 3,340 32,238 |. 201,342 
Mstoaees ve «+ |. %32,386 8,407 | 8,104 51,586 | 200,573 
Queensland (Brisbane) .. 39,503 1,681 374 | 22,155} 63,713 
Adelaide $5 (b) 06,044 1,159 | 1,186 (b) 40,798 | 109,187 
Western Australia (Perth) (a) 24,817 ng 66 9,656 | 34,530 
Tasmania (Hobart) 12,661 | 1,017 712 4,048 18,438 
etal. ns .. | 434,175 | 19,264 | 13,872 | 160,481 | 627,792 
\ “4 Pee ae 


Jiture on account of bequests, endowments, &c., not taken into General Account. 
(h) ee ware dan rohe and maintenance and equipment, £12,942 in respect of the Waite 
Agricultural Research Institute. (c) Including expenses of public examinations for all States other 
‘hen Now South Wales. (d@) Excluding capital expenditure on new buildings. 
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Capital expenditure on new buildings during 1035 amounted to £79,552 distributed 
as follows :—Victoria, £2,438; Queensland, £22,562; South Australia, £19,446; and 
Western Australia, £35,106. 1 

5. University Extension.—Some account of the initiation and progress of university 
extension is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, p. 446). 


6. The Canberra University College—The question of the establishment of a 
University at the Federal Capital is still under consideration, and in the meantime a 
University College has been established under the Canberra University College Ordinance 
1929-1936. By virtue of a temporary regulation of the University of Melbourne, which 
expires on the 31st December, 1940, the College is empowered to provide approved 
lectures in the subjects of the Arts, Science, Commerce and Law courses in preparation 
for certain degrees and diplomas of that University. Lectures commenced in 1930 
with the aid of several part-time lecturers, and 30 students were enrolled during the 
year. The curriculum has since been extended and three full-time and eight part-time 
lecturers have been appointed. In 1935 and 1936 the students numbered 75 and 81 
respectively. Thé examinations are conducted by the University of Melbourne. 


7. Workers’ Educational Association.—In 1913 Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the University into closer relationship with the maases 
of the people, and thereby providing for the higher education of the workers in civie and 
cultural subjects. There are now direct grants from all State Governments except 
Western Australia. The particulars of grants for classes in 1936 were as follows :— 
New South Wales, £3,866, 57 classes and 4 study circles; Victoria, £3,120, 34 tutorial 
classes and extension. work; Tasmania, £691, 13 classes; South Australia, £2,025, 7 
tutorial classes, 21 lecture classes, 4 study circles and extension lectures at country 

centres; Queensland, £1,650, 17 classes. In addition, the New South Wales 
Association receives a Government grant for general organizing purposes of £500, 
paid on the basis of £1 for £1 on subscriptions and donations up to this amount. 
The Queensland and South Australian Associations received grants of £850 and £240 
respectively. The Carnegie Corporation has in recent years shown its interest in the 
work by allotting substantial grants to the Associations and to the Universities. The 
principal subjects chosen in all States are Industrial History, Economics, Political 
Science and Sociology, but there is an increasing number of classes in other subjects 
such as History, Psychology, Philosophy, Literature, Music, Physiology and Biology. 
Each University co-operates with the W.E.A. in the formation of a joint committee 
for tutorial classes, which supervises the work with the assistance of a University officer 
with the title of Director of Tutorial Classes. In addition to the longer University 
tutorial classes, many preparatory classes, study circles, and summer schools are 
organized by the Association, numerous courses of public lectures are delivered, 
educational conferences promoted, and an extensive book service is spreading 
educational literature throughout Australia, 


§ 6. Technical Education. 


1. General.—Although provision has been made in all of the States for many forms 
of technical education, the total provision made would imply that this branch of 
education has not been regarded as of outstanding importance. As will be seen later 
the expenditure on technical education forthe whole of Australia is comparatively small. 
In preceding issues of the Official Year Book an outline was given of the origin and 
development of technical education in each State (see No. 22, pp. 447-51), but 


Sire ai of space preclude the inclusion of more up-to-date information im later 
volumes. 


os 
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2. Returns for Year {935.—Returns for the year 1935 in regard to enrolments and 
attendances, etc., in each State are given in the table hereunder :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—ENROLMENTS, ETC., 1935. 


- | 
st. ; Net Fee 
oats. Teachers. Rare ete, Paaived: 
$ ; ae. ee a 
£ 
New South Wales % ae x0 601 19,059 27,481 
Victoria (a)... oy a5 bs 998 28,193 60,013 
Queensland ct MG ae se 378 13,492 14,518 
South Australia oe Re oe 239 8,339 12,904 
Western Australia ~ rs 5 I41 45542 2,111 
Tasmania (a) .. nC Ac te II4 1,517 1,666 
i = 
Total .. ais on 2,471 76,042 118,693 


(a) Includes junfor enrolments, viz., 8,185 in Victoria and 43 in Tasmania, as teaching staff and 
expenditure cover both senior and junior sections, 


Figures for earlier years will be found in preceding volumes. Owing to the 
considerable differences in scope and methods in the States, and in the presentation 
of the returns in connexion therewith, effective comparison of the results is somewhat 
difficult. The practice which has been in operation for several years of permitting 
students unable to pay fees to defer payment was continued during 1935. As a result 
of improved conditions the number applying for this concession is steadily diminishing. 
In Victoria, school councils are empowered to grant, up to to per cent. of the number 
of fee-paying students, free admission to classes to qualified unemployed applicants 
whose parents are unable to afford the necessary fees. Towards the end of the year 
1931 the Education Department in Queensland, in conjunction with the Department 
of Labour and Industry, established a series of free classes in various centres for 
unemployed young men and women, and these classes were continued in 1935, 


3. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State for the year 1935 is shown below :— 


| 


| 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land, | 8. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania, | Total. 
| 
2 j2: ; . = i ae saa 2 
ee: £ | £ geo inees aa 
(a)| 172,232 | 280,867 | 68,935 | 52,258 | 20,889 18,010 | 613,191 
1935 (b) 20,637 | 22,511 3,906 608 | 2,393 | 33 50,148 
| 
(a) wistitétetes, (b) Buildings. 


In addition to the amount shown above for Victoria, fees collected in that State 
totalling £60,013 were retained and spent by the Technical School Councils, Similer 
receipts in the other States were practically all paid into Consolidated Revenue, and 
should be deducted from the above figures to obtain the respective net expenditures. 


The expenditure on maintenance for technical education in 1935 amounted to 
1s, tod. per head of the population of Australia, as compared with 25s. 8d. per head 
expended in maintenance for primary and secondary education, 
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§ 7. Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


There has been a considerable development in recent years both in the number and 
scope of privately conducted institutions which aim at giving instruction in business 
methods, shorthand, typewriting, the use of calculating machines, etc. Particulars for 
all States, so far as they are available, are given in the following table. Owing to the 
yarying methods employed in the States it is not possible to give any comparative 
figures of enrolment :— 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, SHORTHAND SCHOOLS, ETC., 1935. 


Average 
Attendance of Studenta. 
State. * Schools. Teachers. ys : 
Males. Females. 
New South Wales .. av re 35 244 1,680 : 3,608 
Victoria .. nis me Tite x3 134 2,613 1 2.547 
Queensiand Be 35 a: 9 30 I47 401 
South Australia .. ae <i 8 38 7a3 «| 1,076 
Western Australia .. aS a Il 54 (a4) 1,503 (a) 582 
Tasmania .. = BG ax 4 22 108 | 454 
Total ne _ be 80 522 6,844 | 8,668 


(a) Estimated. 


The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of students instructed at home 
through the medium of correspondence classes. Particulars regarding fees received 
in 1935 are available for Western Australia and Tasmania only, the respective figures 
being £30,863 and £5,326. 


§ 8. Miscellaneous. : 


1. Scientific Societies—(i) Royal Societies. In previous issues of the Official Year 
Book an outline was given of the origin and progress of the Royal Society in each State 
(see No. 22, pp. 454-5). The accompanying table contains the latest available statistical 
information regarding these institutions, which in every case have their head-quartere 
in the capital cities. 


ROYAL SOCIETIES—PARTICULARS, 1936.(a) 


H 
Heading. , Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide.’ Perth. Hobart. 
25 of ori NOR Re het: 8 | 88 | s : 
origin .. ~. | ~2866 TBsa|" Ty | “SSae 1 9 s.8 1843 
Number of members Oa 283 | 197 | oe 1 oo an 
Vols. of transactions issued _ 69 | wo 48 55 | 22 70 
Number of books in library 36,000 18,000 | 6,400 | 8,000 | 4,700 | 20,000 
Societies on exchange list .. . 351 333. | 200 | 265 . 150 | 204 
Income .. ws »£ 1,060 423 189 | 504 _ 2I1 372 
Expenditure ss ra 872 416 | 152 | 453 | 230 384 
| | 


(a) The Royal Society of Australia, with head-quarters at Canberra, was founded on the 25th July 
1930, and received permission to use its title on the 14th January, 1931. The members, including 


associates, numbered 82 in 1936. Income and ey i a 
pap aetiestie 93 and expenditure for the year amounted to £64 and £16 
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(iil) The Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science. 
This Association was founded in 1887. Its head-quarters are at Science House, 
Gloucester-street, Sydney, and meetings are usually held biennially within the various 
States and in the Dominion of New Zealand, The next’ meeting will be held at Canberra 
in January, 1939. The library of the Association contains 4,000 volumes, and is now 
housed by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

(iii) Other Scientific Societies. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with 
head-quarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. The soundness of its present position is 
due to the benefactions of Sir William Macleay, who during his lifetime and by his will 
endowed the Society to the amount of £67,000, which has been increased by judicious 
investment to over £80,000. The Society maintains a research bacteriologist and offers 
annually 4 research fellowships in various branches of natural history. Four fellowships 
were awarded in 1936. The library comprises some 14,000 volumes, valued at about 
£7,000. Sixty-one volumes of proceedings have been issued, and the Society exchanges 
with some 232 kindred institutions. The ordinary membership at the end of 1936 was 
18o. 

The British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in each of the States 
the British Medical Association has a branch. 

In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 


2. Libraries —(i) Commonwealth—({a) Parliamentary and National Library. When 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Library was created in 1902, it was recognized 
that at such time as the Federal Capital was established it would be necessary to have 
available there, for the use of Members, Government Departments and the public, a 
library sufficient for their requirements, and therefore wider in scope than would be 
the case with a purely Parliamentary Library. The ideal of a great general library - 
was kept in view, and standard works were systematically acquired. At the same time, 
the first Library Committee conceived the idea of a National Library for the use and 
benefit of the people of Australia. The policy was therefore pursued of securing, as far 
as possible, all works and documents connected with the discovery, settlement and 
early history of Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 

In 1909 a valuable collection of Australiana, comprising about 10,000 volumes 
and 6,500 pamphlets, maps, documents and pictures—the library of Mr. E. A. Petherick— 
was acquired.. In 1912 a provision was included in the Commonwealth Copyright 
Act requiring the ,publisher of every book, pamphlet, etc., printed in Australia to 
supply a copy free to the Library. In the same year the publication of the Historical 
Records of Australia was begun, and 34 volumes were issued before publication was 
temporarily suspended in 1926. 

. The rapid development of the Australian and National sections of the Library 
persuaded the Library Committee in 1923 that the title “Commonwealth National 
Library ” should be given to those sections, and that at Canberra a division of the 
Parliamentary and National collections should be effected, the former to be housed in 
Parliament House, the latter in a separate building to which the public would be given 
free access. The erection of the first wing of the permanent National Library building 
has been completed, and it is designed to meet the requirements of University students 
and the general public, to whom the privileges of the Library have been extended in 
respect to borrowing as well as reference. The design for the complete building makes 
ample provision for the housing of special collections and for the proper display. of the 
valuable records of Australian history which the Library possesses. In 1936 a further 
development in the scope of the National Library was the ostablishment of an Historical 
Film and Speaking Record Section. This is being developed in co-operation with the 
Department of Commerce and is controlled by a Committee consisting of the Librarian, 
the Officer-in-Charge of the Cinema and Photographic Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, and a representative of the Film Industry—Mr. 8. 8. Crick. 

The work of the National Library was also extended in 1936 as the result of a grant of 
$7,500 in three annual instalments of $2,500 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for the establishment of library and reading facilities to outlying Commonwealth 
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Territories. Arrangements have now been completed for the circulation of books by 
the National Library to the Northern Territory, Papua, New Guinea, Central Australia, 
Norfolk Island and Nauru. 


The number of volumes in the Nationa and Parliamentary collections—both of 
which are under the same administration—was, at the end of June, 1936, 124,531 books 
and 8,100 pamphlets, the outstanding feature of the National collection being a unique 
collection of Captain Cook manuscripts, while the Parliamentary section contains an 
extensive series of official publications of Great Britain, the Dominions and Foreign 
eountries. 


(6) Patents Office Library. The free library attached to the Commonwealth Patents 
Office, Canberra, contains over 50,000 volumes. Patent specifications are received from 
the principal countries of the world, together with official publications dealing with 
Patents and Trade Marks. A wide range of technical literature and periodicals is available. 

(ii) States. In each of the capital cities there is a well-equipped Public Library, 
the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney especially comparing very favourably with 
similar institutions elsewhere. The following statement gives the number ef volumes 
in the Public Library of each capital city at the 30th June, 1936 :— 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1935-6. 


Number of Volumes in— 
City. eee Ordinary / Countey | Total. 
endin endl 

r Breuck. Hivacaie Eeache 
Canberra (h) 114,531 10,000 | (7) | 124,531 
Sydney l(a) 401,986 (d) | 81,421 483,407 
Melbourne (c¢) 421,830 70,960 | 14,740 397,539 
Brisbane 38,755 ian of 38,755 
Adelaide 173,823 (f) (9) 3,533 177,336 
Perth es 148,607 | a Kd) 25,409 174,016 
Hobart (c).. 34333 (e) 7,997 | a 42,330 


(a) Including 137,712 volumes in the Mitchell Library, (6) The maintenance and contra! of the 
erdinary lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney were transferred in 1908 to the Municipal Council. 
At 31st December, 1935, the books numbered 49,777. (c) Year ended ‘31st December 1935 
(a) Tncludes 6,055 volumes in School Children’s Travelling Branch. (e) Includes 1,991 volumes 
in the Children’s Branch, (f) The Adelaide Circulating Library, at 30th June, 1936, contained 
88,000 books, (g) Children’s Branch. (A) Includes Parliamentary section. (%) Books are loaned to 
libraries or students throughout Australia whenever necessary for research work. 


In connexion with the Country Lending Branch of the Sydney Public Library,” it 
may be noted that books are forwarded on loan to State schools, to approved associations, 
to Schools of Arts and to individual students. During the year 1935-36, about 79,000 
books were lent to small State schools, 18,900 to Schools of Arts, 6,400 to branches of 
the Teachers’ Federation and 2,900 to Agricultural Bureaux, while 55,000 reference 
works were loaned to individual country students. 


A special research staff attached to the Publie Library gives valuable assistance in 
making readily available to inquirers the store of information contained in books, ete., 
which, owing to limitations of space, are not in open access. About 6,830 books and 
periodicals were added to the library in 1935-36. 


The Mitchell Library in Sydney of more than 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 300 
paintings, principally relating to Australasia, and valued at £100,000, was bequeathed 
to the trustees of the Public Library in 1907 by Mr. D. 8. Mitchell, together with an 
endowment of £70,000. The testators stipulated that the regulations of the British 
Museum were to be adopted as far as practicable, hence the library is the resort 
of specialists, There are now 138,000 volumes in the library in addition to valuable 


manuscripts, collections of Australian postage and fiscal stamps, and various pictures 
coins, ete, 


‘ 
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Amongst other important libraries in New South Wales may be mentioned the 
library at the Australian Museum, 28,000 volumes ; the Teachers’ College Library, 48,800 ; 
Sydney Technical College library, 18,500; Public School libraries, 499,000; and the 
Cooper Library of the New South Wales Public School Teachers’ Federation and the 
library at the Botanic Gardens, each of 10,000 volumes. At the end of 1935 the 
Parliamentary Library contained 81,500 volumes. 


The reading room at the Melbourne Public Library ranks among the finest in the 
world. It was opened in ror3, and has a diameter of 114 feet, with a similar height, and 
is capable of seating 320 readers at a time, all of whom are under observation from the 
centre of the room. The Library forwards volumes on loan to Mechanics’ Institutes 


-and Free Libraries, and to individual borrowers in the country. Railway transport 


is used as far as possible in transporting the volumes. During the year 1935 the volumes 
added to the Reference branch by purchase, donation, etc., numbered 9,300,- while 
additions to the lending branch numbered 570. 


For some years past efforts have been made in South Australia to collect original 
documents likely to be of service in compiling a history of the State. So far back as 
1914, Professor Henderson, of Adelaide University, under commission from the South 
Australian Government, visited and reported on the system of keeping archives in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland and Ceylon, and obtained valuable information 
also from the United States and Canada. A department of historical documents has 
been created under the care of an archivist, and valuable work has been done in 
connexion with examination, classification and permanent preservation of the available 
papers. A suitablegbuilding for bousing the’ documents and the staff was provided 
in 1921, At the 30th June, 1936, the collection numbered 303,258 documents, 14,280 
views and 1,363 maps. 3 

For the year ended 30th June, 1036, accessions to the Public Library at Perth 
numbered 3,551 books including bound volumes of periodicals. 

During 1922 the Tasmanian Public Library adopted the plan of lending books to 
individual country borrowers and to families or committees of residents in country 
districts. The Public Library at Launceston contains 42,000 volumes, Bocks added 
to the Public Libraries at Hobart and Launceston during the year 1935 numbered 3,307 
and 1,276 respectively. 

Statistics in regard to other libraries are not available for all States, while the 
information supplied is not in all cases complete. Returns for Victoria in 1935 showed 


“a total of about 420 libraries in receipt of State or munici pal aid, but apart from the 
‘Melbourne Public Library statistics aro now only collected from 25 institutions in 


Greater Melbourne and 47 in the chief extra metropolitan towns. These libraries 
contained approximately 495,000 volumes. Queensland returned a total of 216 
libraries, with 567,148 books, although during 1935-36 libraries other than the State 
Public Library did not receive Government aid. Although 268 suburban and country 
institutions were recorded in South Australia during 1935 statistics were collected from 
only 245 which returned 706,000 volumes, while in Tasmania 88,500 volumes were 
distributed between 28 libraries other than the Hobart and Launceston public institutions. 


(iii) University Libraries, The libraries of the Australian universities perform 
two important functions in Australian life and development: they provide material 
not only for the education of graduates and undergraduates, but for scholars, research 
workers and practical investigators all over the continent, since no genuine student 
is refused access to them. Much of the material they contain is not available elsewhere, 
for although in most cases smaller, they are in many directions more highly specialized 
than the public libraries, whose resources they are thus able to supplement. They lend 
to one another and to State and private institutions as well as to individual investigators, 


_and they both lend to and borrow from the public and scientifie libraries. Each of 


them is governed by a librarian, who is responsible as a rule to an executive sub- 


committee and a committee w ich is practically co-extensive with the professorial 


staff. In size the library of the University of Sydney is the third in Australia, and 
the libraries of the Universities of Adelaide and Melbourne are respectively seventh 
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and eighth. The following table shows the sizes and rates of growth of the 
Australian university libraries; it is impossible to give borrowing statistics, as they 
differ too widely to be comparable without much explanation :— 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 1936. 


] } 
| oN f 
Univetsity Number of | Yearly | ge 
ie eee Volumes. Accessions. ) Periodicals. 
Sydney Es SF so A i 230,150 | 6,150 | 2,763 
Melbourne 3 xe es a 98,000 | 5,200 1,250 
Queensland .. ae 32a mel 2,550 2,150 | 670 
Adelaide us = os aay 105,000 3,000 | I,700 
Western Australia vie zi ay 45,500 | 2,500 | 450 
Tasmania Se Kis os -- | (@) 44,800 | (a) 3;900 300 


(a) Including pamphlets. 

The first books were bought for the library of the University of Sydney as early 
as 1851 ; only since 1910, however, has it possessed a building of its own. It is named 
after its principal benefactor, Thomas Fisher, who bequeathed to it in 1885 the sum of 
£30,000. It contains an up-to-date bookstack of glass and steel, but the design of the 
otherwise fine reading room is such as to make it difficult to installa satisfactory system 
of shelving ; the library is therefore conducted on the closed aceess system. Under- 
graduates, however, as well as graduates and members of the teaching staff, are 
encouraged to borrow freely. The library possesses a large number of periodicals, 
especially scientific, valuable collections of seventeenth century pamphlets and 
Elizabethan translations from the classics, and an extensive collection of Australian 
literature. Besides a medical branch, there are a number of departmental libraries. 


Harly in 1854 the Council of the University of Melbourne made its first allocation 
for books, but the library was housed in temporary and unsatisfactory quarters for a 
number of years, and consequently, growth was slow and complaints frequent. In 
recent years tho University authorities have treated the library generously, and there 
have been some welcome benefactions, but accommodation is insufficient and a new 
library building is one of the most pressing needs of the University. All the books 
are accessible on open shelves, and though the library is intended primarily for reference 
purposes, borrowing, except of text-books and certain valuable volumes, is made as 


easy as possible. There are branches in the science departments, and a separate 
medical library, 


The Library of the University of Queensland began 26 years ago with £3,000 worth 
of books, £2,000 having been raised by public subscription and £1,000 granted by the 
Government. At present it shares a building with a science department.- There are 
several departmental libraries. 


The Adelaide University Library bears the name of its original benefactor, Robert 
Barr Smith, who, with members of his family in and after 1892, gave the University 
about £50,000 for library purposes. Some 20,000 volumes are shelved in the reading 
room, and available to the.ordinary student. Up-to-date steel bookstacks provide 
accommodation for about 100,000 volumes, and additions now planned will be capable 
of housing a further 500,000, At present borrowing by students is restricted to honours 


and post-graduate research students. There are medical, law and departmental 
libraries, 


In the University of Western Australia the first permanent library staff was not 
appointed until 1927, and the library remained in cramped and unsuitable quarters 
until 1931, when it was housed in a wing of the new buildings at Crawley. Even this 
accommodation is no longer adequate, and a permanent library building is being planned 
for the near future. A special feature is the use made of student co-operation. The 
whole collection is accessible on open shelves, and there are several departmental libraries. 


— Ts 
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The Library of the University of Tasmania was founded in 1893, but for many years 
it comprised little more than a collection of text-books. In 1913 a Substantial increase 
of funds was allotted and important gifts received. In 1919 it was organized for the 


first time in accordance with modern library practice. Its growth has been steady 
since 1925. 


3- Public Museums and Art Galleries—Previous issues of the Official Year Book 
contained a brief description of the public museums and art galleries in each State 


(see No. 22, pp. 457-9), but considerations of space preclude the incorporation of this 
matter in the present volume. 


4. State Expenditure on Education, Science and Art.—The expenditure in each 
State on education, science and art during the year 1935-36 is given in the following table. 
Owing to the details not being available in all States the figures are exclusive of officers’ 
pensions and interest and sinking fund on capital expended on buildings. The cost of 
the medical inspection of school children is also excluded, as this service is more 
appropriately classified under Public Health, etc. :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART, 1935-36. 


Expenditure from— | 
——_—__—_— ——_—____________ | aig Net 
— ; | Oth | Beoeipts. | Wynonaieaee 
) Revenue. Loan, Funds. | Total. 
eer ere er Sp-sien & yl £ 
New South Wales 4,259,401 4 243,255 ++ |4,502,656 92,334 | 4,410,322 
Victoria ++ |2,764,375 | 7,860 79,913 |2,849,154b| 71,715 | 2,7773439 
Queensland -+ 1,553,431 | 246,662 (c) 48,436 1,848,529 | 21,163 | 1,827,366 
South Australia .. 972,352 | 40,432 | --. /|1,012,784 | 50,064 | 962,720 
Western Australia 758,862 753042 fe, 833,904 | 25,710 808,194 
Tasmania - | 325,113 27,852 | 352505 | 122 352,843 
ens £ hie Se _4 acd eee De a, SOE [te a 
| | 
Total +. '10,633,534| 641,109 | 125,349 11,399,992) 261,108 | 11,138,884 
: he ® i Aa es bie 22 Fal Th aa aaa 
: the U 1 t Relief Fund in Special Deposits Account. (6) In 
addition" ia a staat a technical education amounting to £60,013 were received and spent by the 
School Councils. (c) From Unemployment Relief lund. : 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
§ 1. Police. 


1, Generai.—n early issues of the Year Book (sce No. 4, p. 918) a résumé was given 
of the evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 
(25 Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales. 


2. Strength of Police Force.—(i) General. The strength of the police ferce in 
each State during the five years ended 1935 is given in the table hereunder. It may be 
mentioned that the police forces (with the exception of the small body of Commonwealth 
police maintained in the Northern Territory and at the Federal Capital) are entirely 
under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government utilizes 
their services inf various directions, such as the collection of particulars for Commonwealth 
electoral ros, ete. 


POLICE FORCES.—STRENGTH. 


| | | | | 
Sts | _ | aw 
State or Territory. | pay OS ee) ee 1933. | 1934. 1933. 
| In Sq. Miles. 


New South Wales .. | 309,432 | 33653: I— 3,560 3,600 | 3,6c0 3,593 
Victoria .. om 87,804 4| 2, 50z%. | oe727 2,148 | 2,170 2,247 
Queensland (@) .. | 670,500 | 1,258 Eo, 2a 1,275, 1,320 1,325 
South Australia (@) | 380,070 742 | 740 | 762 766 837 
Western Australia (a)| 975,920 573 550 559. | 583 592 

- Tasmania (a) aa 26,215 261 264 260 | * 281 284 
4i 4l 

Fed. Cap. Territory 940 13 13 13 | 14 14 


Total 


| 
/ 
Northern Territory(a) 523.620 | 40 | 4o 40 
| 
| 
| 
2,074,581 | 8,647 | 


8,580 | 8,657 | 8,775 8,913 


(@) 30th June of year following. 


The figures for New South Wales for 1935 are exclusive of 14 “ black trackers,” 
i.e, natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts, and 
5 matrons, while the Victorian returns are exclusive of 3 matrons and 2 black trackers. 
For Queensland the figures exclude 4o native trackers, for South Australia 2 black trackers 
and 3 wardresses, and for the Northern Territory 34 black trackers. Theré are also 38 
black -trackers and 2 female searchers in Western Australia not included in the table. 
According to the returns, women police are employed in all the States, the respective 
numbers included in the above table being :—New South Waies 8, Victoria 7, Queensiand 
2, South Australia 14, Western Australia 7, and Tasmania 1. Their work is mainly 
preventive, and the importance and usefulness of their duties have been referred to in 
very high terms by the Chief Officers of Police. In his Report for the year 1932 the 
Inspector-General of Police in New South Wales states that “ there can be no doubt that 
many girls have been saved from moral and physical danger through the activities of the 
women special constables.” The Inspector-General also refers to the valuable assistance 


rendered by the women police to detectives and the ordinary police in connexion with 
crimes against women and children. 


eee’ 
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{ii) Proportion to Population.—The average number of inhabitants in the various 
States to each police officer during the same period is shown in the following table. In 
considering these figures allowance must, of course, be made for the unequal area, and 
unequal distribution of the population of the various States. 


POLICE FORCES.—COMPARISON WITH POPULATION. 


Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer, 
tg s pe 

State or Territory. | au, Mile, : a 
| 1933 Census. 1937. 1932, 1933. 1934. 1935. 
New South Wales ag se 8.41 703 722 726 732 740 
Victoria a8 ~ So | leg ht 854 | 853 849 847 817 
Queensland (a) . 1.41 745 752 753 733 740 
South Australia (a)... ote T-53 |) 776 781 9762 | 763 718 
Western Australia (a) .. hee Os45 a 1 eres i sor 785 | 764 750 
Tasmania (a) .. ES ae 8.68 861 860 875 | / 814 808 
Northern Territory (a) 0.01 121 120 120'} 125 130 
Fed. Cap. Territory 9.52 677 687 | 712 707 666 
Lote: a va 2223 758 770 769 | 764 758 


(a) 30th June of year following. 

3- Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. Thus, in New South Wales, according to the 
Report of the Inspector-General, the time of one-fifth of the force was taken up during 
1921 in extraneous duties unconnected with the protection of life and property, while 
the cash value of the services rendered to other Government departments was stated 
ag over £200,000 per annum. The Queensland Commissioner refers to the circumstance 
that in 1935-36 no less than 54 important subsidiary offices were held by the police. In 
South Australia, the Commissioner alludes to the large number of subsidiary dutiea 
performed by police officers, and mentions that for the year ended June, 1936, 
252,802 inquiries were made on behalf of other departments. While these special taska 
doubtless involve some degree of sacrifice of ordinary routine duties, the fact that the 
general intelligence of the police is adequate for their performance, besides being most 
creditable, results in a large saving of the public money. 


4. Cost of Police Forces.—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces in each State, and the cost per head of population during the five years 
1931-32 to 1935-30, are given in the following table. In order to present comparable 
figures the cost of pensions or superannuation benefits is not included in the table :— 


POLICE FORCES.—COST. 


State. 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
a TOTAL. r am 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales «+ | 1,430,033 | 1,409,162 | 1,421,749 | 1,428,125 | 1,532,508 
Victoria. . a: r. 588,489 | 604,343 | 620,570 | 665.750 | 714,007 
Queensland Bi .. | 4572330 | 456,240 | 480,432 | 518,768 | 523,871 
South Australia .. be 294,244 278,209 279,481 263,052 270,807 
Western Australia .. | 207,053 | 203,298 | 218,523 | 221,628 | 230,033 
Tasmania ie AB 80,505 83,798 85,161 99,393 | 100,801 
Total “5 .« | 3,058,254 | 3,035,050 | 3,105,916 | 3,196,716 | 3,378,207 
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POLICE FORCES.—COST—continued. 
State. | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. ) 1935-30. 
| 


a. da. 5. d. s. d. &. a. &. a. 

New South Wales cA EEO ee, 10 II Io II 10 10 Ee 
Victoria xs He 6 6 6 8 6 10 ree s° inp: 
Queensland is is 9 10 9 8 hoe if Io 10 Io 9 
South Australia .. we ico 3 oe C7 9 0 Gg 3 
Western Australia a eit a G9 4 g Il IOS iG 3 
Tasmania ie vee: es 8 8 Gi 
Total fe oa 9.4 | So 3 ga 4 o- F Io oO 


| : 


The totals quoted above refer exclusively to the State police forces, and are based on 
returns supplied by the States for the respective financial years. As shown in the first 
table in this chapter, the Commonwealth Government maintains small police forces in 
the Northern Territory and in the Federal Capital Territory, the expenditure on which 
in 1935-36 amounted to £21,145 and £5,661 respectively. 


5. Interstate Police Confererices—In February, 1921, a Conference of the chief 
officers of the police forces of the various States was held in Melbourne. In addition 
to the discussion of matters of common interest, arrangements were made for the 
interchange of detectives. ‘The results were so satisfactory that it was decided to hold 
similar Conferences annually. Amongst other matters discussed at the Hobart 
Conference in 1927, particular attention was given to the subject of traffic regulation 
in view of the large and increasing number of motor vehicles. Conferences were held 
at Melbourne in 1928, and at Perth in 1929, but owing to the need for economy no further 
meetings have been held. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. General.—In considering the criminal returns of the various States, due allowance 
must be made for certain factors, such as the relative powers of the courts, both lower 
and higher, etc. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each State 
the breach of which renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment must be taken into 
account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards certain classes of 
offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected with vagrancy or 
gaming, the views of the magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, may be 
responsible for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and distribution 
of the police forces, and the age-constitution and distribution of the States’ population, 
also influence the results. Due weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected 
crime, but information on this point is not available for all States. It may be mentioned 
that each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appeal 
intermediate to the Privy Council although it has also original jurisdiction, the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Federal Court of 
Bankruptcy. Full particulars regarding the judicial power of the Commonwealth will 
be found in Chapter III. of the Commonwealth Constitution, 


2. Powers of the Magistrates.—Preceding issues of the Official Year Book contained 
a brief statement of the powers of the magistrates in the various States (see No. 22, 
page 462), but this information is not repeated in the present volume. 


Lowsr (Magisrratres’) Courts. 
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3. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts.—The total number of persons who wore 
charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1931 to 1935 :— 


State or Territory. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland (a) 
South Australia . 
Western Australia 
Tasmania * 
Northern Territory 


ds niall neat) 


_ 
4 ov 


Total 


Federal Capital Territory - 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—PERSONS CHARGED. 


1931, | 1932. 1933. 1934. 
| 

121,743 116,341 126,134 127,960 

545775 56,797 58,406 57,070 

25,899 24,983 28,259 28,922 
17,033 17,540 15,285 15,916 . 

14,986 14,707 13,544 14,575 

0,785 7,051 7,271 75197 

442a 308a 3530 401 

92 194 166 210 

s J P2405755) | 237,027 249,418 | 252,251 


general importance. 


the provisions of existing Acts. 


analysis of the detailed list of offences. 


given in the next table. 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS. 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


1935. 
re 
| 134,900 
| 65,973 
31,909 
17,299 
19,255 
8,345 

301 

135 


Investigation of the returns shows that considerable variations in the figures for 
single States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent enforcement of 
Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 
increase or otherwise of criminality must, therefore, be largely influenced by a careful 
Thus, the considerable increase in the total 
offences for the year 1935 as compared with the previous year, although caused partly 
by an increase of about 3,800 in the number of offences against property, was chiefly 
due to a rise in the offences against good order and in the miscellaneous class, amounting 
in the case of the former to nearly 10,000, and in the latter to 15,600, the bulk of the 
increase in the latter consisting of charges under the Traffic Act. 


4. Convictions and Committals.—The figures given in the tabulation above include, — 
of course, a number of people who were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of 
The actual number of convictions in connexion with the persons 
who appeared before the lower courts in each year of the period 1931 to 1935 is, therefore, 


A separate line is added showing the committals to higher courts. 


State or Territory. 1931. 1932, 1933. 
Convictions | 101,675 93,860 | 100,075 
New:South Wales +4 Qommittals | ° 2,751 2,244 2,202 
Ser Convictions | 42,997 45,064 47,079 | 
i tie Se Committals | 1,095 1,024 1,404 
Convictions 22,081 21,679 25,430 
Queensland (a) .. Com eels 307 352 307 
: onvictions | 14,654 14,705 13,060 
South Australia NOR 424 400 343 
: Convictions | 13,441 13,214 12,244 
Western Australia ao mmittals | 99 ey 70 
T ‘ Convictions 6,180 6,450 6,849 
warmer: **"| Committals 175 142 89 
: Convictions | 314a 2974 2960 
Northern Territory) Committals | 11a Ph 170 
Federal Capital { Convictions 84 186 151 
Territory Committals I 5 2 
Total Convictions | 201,426 | 196,055 | 205,184 
A ** | Committals 4,923 4,278 45494 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


1934. 


104,018 
1,732 
455748 
1,531 
25,997 
256 
13,728 
325 
13,585 
144 
6,404 
62 

365 


) 
187 


1935. 


110,135 
1,748 
54,006 
1,587 
29,527 
209 
14,838 
269 
17,966 


2351243 
4,003 
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5. Convictions for Serious Crime.—While the figures given in the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be overlooked that they include 
a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly committed 
against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of drunkenness and minor breaches of good 
order, which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at all, at least do 

~ #0 in a very different sense from some other offences, also help to swell the list. The 
following table has therefore been prepared for the purpose of showing the convictions 
at magistrates’ courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, Le., against 
the person and property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and offences against 
the currency. :— 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME. 
* } . i | 


State or Territory, | 1931. | 1932. { 1933. 1934. 1935. 
NUMBER. 
5 | 3 
New South Wales - 13,627 T2 2244 0 7 OR ! 11,920 | 12,069 
Victoria Sc a 4,123 40245 1 ASG IS 4.438 { 4,055 
Queensland (a) .. ae 2,396 2,526 2,254 2,329 | 2,311 
South Australia .. hes 1,370 1,448 | _ 1,343 1,434 1 1,382 
Western Australia Ae Sleeps} 1,479 | 1,316 1,404 1,691 
Tasmania ax: ahs 875 726 | 713 856 936 
Northern Territory Sc 97(@) 21(a); 20(a)| 26 36 
Federal Capital Territory .. 28 29 38 13 II 
| : 
Total ae ae 24,229 / 22,477 21,503 | 22,420 23,391 
| | | : 


PER 10,000 oF THE POPULATION. 


New South Wales = 53-31 47-38 ) 42.67 | 45.43 45.62 
Victoria Be me 22.91 | 22.25 | 25.90 | 24.2 26.94 
Queensland (a) a eit 25.90. | 26.99 | “23-95 24.24 23.77 
South Australia .. a 23.80 25-05 1" .23-1T_ |) 24758 23.62 
Western. Australia Pe 39.61, |.) .33.99 | 20.906 4  3z<79 37-97 
Tasmania Bios es 38.92 31.97.) 7BR<2T 37.35 40.77 
Northern Territory ! ++ | I95.21(a)) 42.61(a)) 40.87(a@)) 52.71 70.57 
Federal Capital Territory .. 31.81 32-49 | 41.96 14.04 LESF2 

Total ae at S72 4.27 | 32.43 33.57 34.78 


(a) Year ended 30th June following, 


6. Decrease in Serious Crime, 1881 to 1935.—(i) Rate of Convictions. Statistics 
ef convictions reveal a consistent increase in the rate of serious crime from 1925 to 1931, 
when 37.1 convictions per 10,000 of the population were recorded. Following this 
comparatively high figure the rate declined to 32 -43 in 1933 and has since risen to 34-78. 
Viewed over a longer period the position is very satisfactory, for the average number 
of convictions is now less than half of those reported in 1881, Only the more serious 
offences particularized in the preceding sub-section have been taken into consideration. 
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MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—SERIOUS CRIME.—RATE OF CONVICTIONS, 1881 TO 1935, 


Year, Sy a 
To,000 J’ersona, 
MES Le mets si os ef ore “ie ' 69.3 
POOtes <. ws ee ete ae ae 44.8 5 
TOOT a « te se ae ae we 29.1 
- TOLE 25. — <a ae fe ip 24.6 
EAT cas a an aA ae we 29.2 
TO3te. os aa a: a wk ane 37.1 
1935+. We ad oe = OE 34:8 


(ii) Causes of Decrease. The decrease in crime alroady referred to is- restricted 
4 entirely to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There has also been a gratifying decrease 
5 in regard to offences tried at the higher courts, as will be seen later. A review of the 
various factors responsible for this decline is given in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 465.) : 


ope a 


iz 7. Drunkenness.—(i) Cases and Convictions. The number of cases of drunkenness 
. and the convictions recorded in connexion therewith during the period 1931 to 1935 will 
be found in the following table :— 
4 DRUNKENNESS.—CASES AND CONVICTIONS. 
: [e | o ie ae | 
a | 1931. H 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 
A | Si eee | goer ee ee or S| as Eat 
ae ee febancn hai oo] oc ap  s 4 
State or Territory. | ° bf ed iy tk aay 5 
oD Sag ae: He ae a = My tS He P< 
| 3 oa be Ee) acd a) | me} soe ON Ries S 
| o Co = j o | o 1S) o o oO 1) 
5 a el a Bie — —— | \ = 
New South Wales aks (20,559 | 21,815 | 21,510 | 25,727 | 25,421 |.20,872 | 26.344 | 28,450 | 27,823 
. Victoria 7. | 7,008 | 5,602 | 8,255 | 7,028 | 9,240 | 7,975 | 8,666 | 7,244 | r0,221 | 9,217 
ae -Queensland (a) .. | 6,120 | 6,079 | 6,355 | 315 6,697 | 6,662 | 7,583 | 7,531 | 8,383 | 8,362 
"® South Australia | 2,334 | 2,320 | 2,653 | 2,043 | 2,373 | 2,357 | 2,430 2,418 | 2,748 | 2,737 
4 Western Australia | 2,320 | 2,309 | 2,111 | 2,093 | 1,992 | 1,960 | 2,016 | 1,999 | 2,686 | 2,671 
. Tasmania wsif> 345 243 250°). 245) | 238 222 312 309,| 479 4it 
Northern  Terri- | | | \ H 
tory 2 146a T45@ 13094 13904 1334) 1334 159 I54 j 146 | T45 ~ 
Fed. Cap. Terr. .. 26 26 64 | 64 | 69 69 95 95 55 55 
’ 7 | | 
d = —_—— -— -- ~—— =| hee —_i- - = -—— — | ——__-—_ ——_——_—_ |- - —— 
Total ve 139,413 (37,283 oe | 40,037 46,459 | 44,799 | 48,133 | 46,094 | 53,108 | 51,422 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


Under the heading “drunkenness” are included cases of ordinary drunkenness, 
drunkenness and disorderliness, and habitual drunkenness. In the figures quoted for 
Western Australia, convictions for disorderliness attributable to drink were formerly 
included in the second category, but since 1929 the returns relate only tb drunkenness 
either as a single or concurrent offence. 


The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 

the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 

P that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 

a similar procedure being also adopted in the case of those arrested on Saturday and 

"i detained in custody till Monday. The logic of excluding these cases from the list of 
® convictions is open to doubt. 
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(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. The tonvictions for drunkenness per 
10,000 of the population during each of the years from 1931 to 1935 are given hereunder :— 


DRUNKENNESS.—CONVICTIONS PER 10,000 INHABITANTS. 


State or Territory. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


| 

jy. 22935 
ete 5 =. oe zs 
New South Wales me sie 80.4 83.4 Saar 100.4 | 105.2 
Victoria - af = Beak 38.9 43.8 39:0" f 50.5 
Queensland (a) oe — ORF | O75 70.1 78.4 | 86.0 
South Australia of CRA) «AOS 45-7 40.6 41.5 | 46.8 
Western Australia Be ag 53-4 48.1 44.7 45-3 60.0 
Tasmania Be x ne 10.8 10.8 9.7 13.5 £7.9 
Federal Capital Territory ae Biss ee 7b 76.2 102.6 58.6 

o cot 

Total .. e on) Se Pe eer 67.6 68.9 . 76.3 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


It would appear that the improvement in the social condition of the people during 
the past four years has arrested the decline in the rate of convictions and the falling off 
in the consumption of intoxicating liquors, which had been in evidence since 1927. 


The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether 
satisfactory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as 
several important factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex constitution 
of the people, for example, are by no means identical in all the States. (Owing to the 
smallness of the population the figures for the Northern Territory are, of course, 
abnormal and have not, therefore, been included in the above table.) The avocations 
of the people affect the result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings are, on 
the whole, more likely to indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed in less 
arduous ones. ‘The distribution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood of 
arrest or summons for drunkenness obviously being greater in the more densely populated 
regions, while allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police and 
the public generally in regard to the offence. Due account also must be taken of the 
effect of legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor may be sold 
in hotels. 


(iii) Consumption of Intoxicants. The following table shows the consumption of 
spirits, wine and beer per head of the population in Australia during each year of the 
quinquennium 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


INTOXICANTS, CONSUMPTION.—AUSTRALIA. 


Cousumption per Head of Population, 
Year. <r > ot —— as — 5 = 
Spirits. Wine. Beer, 
< i] 
| or an ee 7 — a = . ee oe 
/ Imp. Galls. _ Imp.Galls. Imp. Galls. 
193I~32 iw. 5 17 | 7.32 
1932-33 9 ws we we 0.17 | | 7-43 
1933-34 .. att oda 0.19 0.82 8.02 
1934-35. ae te 0.21 | 8.68 
1935-36 . fe Q.21 . 9.60 
hn Fer | 


a 
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The increase in the consumption per head of intoxicants during the past four years 


_was accompanied by a corresponding rise in the figures for drunkenness over the same 
period. 


(iv) Treatment of Drunkenness. (a) General. Though the problem of the correct 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an easy one, it seems fairly clear that 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the casting of an inebriate into 
prison and placing him in his weakened state in the company of professional 
malefactors certainly lowers his self-respect, and doubtless tends to swell the ranks of 
criminals. Examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years ago 
disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During the last few years the dangers of 
moral contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as possible 
kept from association with the more eyvilly-disposed. 


(6) Remedial. Legislation has been passed in each State providing for the 
commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The Jaws in the various 
States are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912; Victoria, Inebriates 
Act 1928 ; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896; South Australia, Inebriates Act 
1908 amended in 1920, Convicted Inebriates Act 1913 ; Western Australia,- Inebriates 
Act 1912 amended in 1919; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 
1892. Curative work was first undertaken by the Government of New South Wales 
in 1907. In most cases the institutes are connected with the gaols, and, naturally, 
custodial measures are still a strong feature in their management ; nevertheless, the results 
of remedial measures have been encouraging. 


8. First Offenders.—In all the States statutes dealing with first offenders have been in 
force for many years. Existing legislation is as follows :—New South Wales, Crimes 
Act 1900 amended in 1924 and 1929, First Offenders (Women) Act 1918; Victoria, 
Criminal Code Act 1928; Queensland, Criminal Code Act 1899; South Australia, 
Offenders Probation Act 1913 ; Western Australia, Criminal Code Act 1913 ; Tasmania, 
Probation of Offenders Act 1934. The method of procedure is practically the same in all 
cases, i.e., with regard to most first offenders the magistrate or judge is empowered to 
allow the offender to go free on recognizances being entered into for his good behaviour 
for a certain period. In practice, this humane law has been found to work excellently, 
very few of those to whom its provisions have been extended having been found to relapse 


into crime. 


g. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania 
and New Zealand, while Children’s Courts, although not under that title, are provided 
for by the Maintenance Act of 1926 in South Australia, The object of these courts is 
to avoid, as far as possible, the unpleasant surroundings of the ordinary police court. 


10. Committals to Superior Courts—(i) General. Ina previous paragraph it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, seeing that the figures include 
numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances 
a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of 
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\ 
comparison, although even in this connexion allowance must be made for the want of : 
uniformity in jurisdiction. The table below gives the Aumber of committals in each year . 
from 1931 to 1935, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of the population :— a 


COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS. 


i 
State or Territory. | 1931, 1932. 1933. 1934, t 1935. 
NUMBER. 
| | 
New South Wales “ 2,752 | QR e282 1,732 | 1,748 
Victoria... Mi -- {| 1,095 | 3,024) 1,404 | 1,531 1,587 
Queensland (a) .. ond 367 | 352 | 307 | 256 209 
South Australia .. .s 424 | 400 343 | 325 269 
Weatern Australia a 99 | TIE} 70 | 144 1G2 
Tasmania a5 ec La 142 | 89 . 62 79 
Northern Territory ae Ira | See 174@ | 9 8 
Federal Capital Territory .. I ee 2 | I 
Total oo ‘ 4,923 4,278 4494 4059 | 4,003 
PER ¥0,000 OF THE POPULATION. 
} | 

New South Wales , 10.8 $8 ceaee uaa 6.6 6.6 

Victoria. . ba iy 6.1 ee is coe 8.4 8.6 

Queensland (a) 4.0 3.8. | 3.9 ey 2% 

South Australia .. 7-4 Se ee 5.9 5.6 4.6 

Western Australia 2.5 Oo oi 1.6 3.3 zs 

Tasmania oe: 7.8 LSE 3.9 229 3.4 

Northern Territory (a) 3 22.1 i Sai7 - Fi rare ray 

Federal Capital Territory .. tet 5.6 ot | =f Sal 

) 

‘aie ae! je A Soret ‘ah eh 

Total oe & 75 | 6.5 | 6.8 6.1 6.0 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


(ii) Decrease in Rate since 1861. With occasional variations the rate of committals 
for serious crime has remained fairly stable during recent years, but if the comparison 
be carried back to 1861, it will be found that there has been a very considerable 


improvement, the decline in proportion to population since that date amounting to 
approximately 72 per cent, 


RATE OF COMMITTALS, AUSTRALIA, 1861 TO 1935. 


Year .. ae +» 186z. 1871. 1881. 1891. I901, ror. I92I, 1931. 1935. 


Committals per 10,000 in- 
habitants ee i 22 14 12 II 8 a0 7 8 6 


ee ee 


, 
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§ 3. Supericr Courts. 


3 a Convictions at Superior Courts.—The number of convictions at superior courts 
ae € rate per 10,000 of the population are given below for each of the years 1931 to 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS. 


-State or Territory. 1931. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. 1935. 
NuMBER. 
\ | 
aoe South Wales (a) RSet BEES) “1,024 855 | 862 766 
ictoria.. es 0 723 674 504 550 509 
Queensland (a) ai oF 209 198 206 129 222 
South Australia .. rs 274 236 224 206 172 
Western Australia sc 2 | a5. 1 38 81 55 
Tasmania Be hee. 8&4 | 81 59 55 54 
Northern Territory ar aigl 6 | SE 4 4 
Federal Capital Territory .._ I ie I ne 
1 | Banik aig 
Total 4 Sie 2,508 2,293 | 1,981 1,887 1,846 


PER 10,000 OF THE POPULATION. 


New South Wales (a) 
Victoria. . ne 
Queensland (a) . 

South Australia .. 

Western ‘Australia 
Tasmania An ae 
Northern Territory de. 
Federal Capital Territory .. 


NHeNYWHN 


Leal 
KNW HE DRA 
RHUY wd Oth 
HR ADO KWH 
+ ON HW HWY 
He wind ow 
IRHOWHO 


eK 
- ut 


me WHR HWA 


Total a pa} ge 3.8 ou ge5 3.0 2.8 Zui 
| 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


The rate of convictions has improved during each of the past four years, and the 
figure for 1935 approximately equals the average obtaining for some years prior to the 
rather heavy increase recorded for the priod 1929 to 1931. Owing to the smallness 
of the population and the particular conditions prevailing there the rates for the Territories 
naturally show considerable variation. 


2. Offences for which Convictions were recorded at Superior Courts.—In the following 
table will be found a classification of the principal offences for which persons were convicted 
at the higher courts during each year of the period 1931 to 1935. Owing to lack of © 
uniformity in the presentation of the returns the information is confined to the chief 


offences against the person only. 
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SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON, 


AUSTRALIA. 
Offences. i93r; |) 8932: 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 
Murder, and attempts at Be 38 15 7 17 fe 29 
Manslaughter a Teil 13 Tey 15 15 15 
Rape, and attempts at a 9 14 16 Got 10 
Other offences against females .. | 118 102 130 134 } 144 
co % ;, the person otr Palit 216 I9Qr | 186 
Total .. i. ++ | 389 365 398 363 384 


The total convictions for similar offences in 1901 amounted to 432. Stated according 
to the proportion per 10,000 of mean population, the rate in 1935 amounted to 0-57, as 
compared with a rate of 1.14 in 1901, the decrease for the period amounting, therefore, 
to 50 per cent. 


3. Habitual Offenders—Some account of the methods adopted in each State in 
connexion with habitual offenders is-given in preceding Year Books (see No. 22, 


_pp. 469-70). 


4. Capital Punishment—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1931 to 1935 :— 


EXECUTIONS. 
State. 1931. 1932. 1933: 1934. 1935. 
= Aur Se. - —|———— ++ 
New South Wales(a) .. ie x I : 2 
Victoria ie ee, = i I 4 f | 
South Australia ce Pec Sh . | \ 
Western Australia (a) .. a) I . 
Tasmania | i 
' 
i= ro = hai | r 
Total |. % “a Ty} 2 H 2 


Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1922 capital punishment was abolished 
in Queensland. 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present.time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth of settlement, and the general amelioration 
in Social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder, It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian 
States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries 
are reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether 
sentence of death will be pronounced. 


The average annual number of executions in Australia from 1861 to 1880 was 9; 
from 1881 to 1900, 6; from rgor to 1910, 4; from 1911 to 1920, 2; while the average 
for the last ten years has fallen to one. 
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§ 4, Prisons. 


I. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1935.—The table below shows the nuniber 
of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of prisoners in 
confinement at the end of 1935 :— 


‘ PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS, 1935. 


| 


Accommodation in— 


e weiee : ae a 
ae o umber o “aro | a 

State or Territory. risa serene 8 End ot 

Cells. ards, Year. 

New South Wales (a) er ans 23 7 (62,5334 | Ba len 8.3380 
Victoria us it ae 12s erarGee| A40e je TSO 
Queensland hs vs ais 6 | 541 | IIo 301 
South Australia... NG ee, 05) 765, | I79 | 260 
Western Australia .. ne i £9 "| {607 | 506 | 264 
Tasmania .. ate a re Nati 142 | A 104 
Northern Territory (a) 3 _ | (ison 25 

aw Os | .- ess = 
Total 79 5,705 | 1,320 3443 


— = = = = — fe = = 


(a) Year ended 30th June following, (b) Total accommodation. 


The figures refer to prisoners under sentence and are exclusive of aborigines, There 
are no gaols in the Federal Capital Territory, but there is a lock-up attached to the police 
station, where offenders are held while awaiting trial, and sentences not exceeding one 
week imposed by a magistrate may be served. 


2. Prisoners in Gaol, 1931 to 1935.—The number of prisoners in gaol at the 
31st December in each of the years 1931 to 1935 and the proportion per 10,000 of the 
population are given in the following table. The figures refer to prisoners under 
sentence, and are exclusive of aborigines. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL. 


ps 34s eae 


; | 
State or Territory. | 1931. 1932, | 1933. zogf. | 1996. 
/ | ; 
NuMBER. 

en ees k Poot rane cS . 

New South Wales (a) rele enzo48 T7757 ef) aes 1,398 | 1,330 
Victoria oe teed 1,407 1,339 | 1,347 1,225 1,159 
Queensiand rs He 318 eas PyReSL 339 301 
South Australia .. | 369 313 290 294. 260 
Western Australia fir 319 B87! 229 249 | 264 
Tasmania as aeaih 125 125 | 104 100 | 104 
Northern Territory (a) | 25 20 20 |} 28.) 25 
Total o nad 4,211 } *4,263 3,842 ; 3,633 3.443 


(a) 30th June of year following. 
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PRISONERS IN GAOL—continued. 


| 


State. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1933- 
. PER 10,000 OF THE POPULATION. 
New South Wales (a) aA 6.4 | 6.9 | 5.8 5-3 | . 5-6 
Victoria a at Fein >| TA was 7:4 6.7 | 6.3 
Queensland “fs a 364 3.8 3.5 ce | Za 
South Australia .. es 6.4 5-4 | 5.5 5.0 4.40 
Western Australia me Fire! 7:7 eee 5.6 | 5-9 
Tasmania Ae Ree 5.6 5-5 4.6 4-3 4-5 
| | 
Total we aa 6.55" 4 6.5 5.8 5.4 5.1 


(a) 30th June of year following. 


After remaining stationary at 6.5 per 10,000 for the four years ended 1932 the 
proportion of prisoners in gaol to the total population declined to 5.1 iu 1935, which figure 
contrasts most favourably with that obtaining in 1891 when the proportion was as high 
as 16 per 10,000. ° Rates for the Northern Territory have not been included on account 
of the abnormal conditions prevailing there. 


3. Improvement in Prison Methods.—In previous‘ issues of the Official Year 
Book a more or less detailed account was given of the improvements effected in each 
State during recent years in regard to methods of prison management (see Official Year 
Book No. 22, pp. 471-4), but this information is not repeated in the present volume. 


§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The total number of plaints entered together with the amounts 
awarded to plaintiffs during 1935 are given in the table hereunder. Particulars for earlier 
years will be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. 


LOWER COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1935. 


1 


State. 1935. I State or Territory. | 1935. 
| eRe ; 
Cases No, 59.377 || Western Australia Sscon Nie ge 
v 7 Iso / | mm 1 > 
New South Wales Amount 2°| 346,268) Sapan £ Bore 
Victoria Cases No, 88,828 || Tasmania o Ya Me ee 
** Amount £ | 560,039 | : ERS 55:07 
Genea No: 20.053. | Federal Capital { Cases No. 827 
Queensland (a) .. Amount £ | 193,128 | ‘Territory -. [Amount £ 5.411 
South Australia ,,{ Gases No. | 23,308 oat é 
8 Amount £ | 158,259 otal) ey hE ay : pape 
s404,97 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1936, 


Particulars in regard to the amount of judgments involved in the 332 civil cases 


held at Darwin and 257 held at Alice Springs during the year ended 30th June, 1036, are 
not available. 


The figures just given represent the returns from the Small Debts Courts in New 
South Wales, the Petty Sessions Courts’ in Victoria, the Petty Debts Courts in 
Queensland, the Local Courts of South Australia and Western Australia, the Courts of 
Requests in Tasmania, and the Court of Petty Sessions in the Federal Capital Territory. 


EE 
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2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during the year 1935. The particulars given beiow include the 
number and amount of judgments entered by default or consent, and differ from those in 
previous issues prior to No. 29 which related in most States only to cases actually tried 
during the year. 


The New South Wales returns refer to judgments in the District Courts only, and are 
exclusive of 2,162 judgments signed in the Supreme Court, for which the amount is not 
availabie. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1935. 


| | 
State. | 1935. | State or Territory. 1935. 
— ~ = = —— ! = i — — y 
; cmt - f Causes No, 196 
New South Wales feces ni ie | Western Ce pe Amount £ 72,427 
Ca eee Ne aaa poten { ) Causes No. 309 
Victoria ae ada cae Ce | ae "Amount £ | 35,394 
Amount £ |. 223,194 : = 
Peete Nie | eS 4 Federal Capital { Causes No. | 13 
Queensland (2) -.4 aiount £ | 6 ae || Territory .. \Amount £ 1,855 
POT | a 
; Causes No. | 321} 
South Australia .. i Causes No.| 10,970 
Amount £ | 445539 | Total: 5.5 Amount £ seta 
| eeutt i a 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1936, (b) Judgments signed and entered, 
3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—The number of divorces and judicial separa- 
_ tions in each State during the period 1931 to 1935 is shown below. ‘The figures refer in 
the case of divorces to decrees made absolute in each year and include decrees for nullity 
of marriage, 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 


{ 
] j 
TOSiS— ops ut932 2 te OSB 0 | 1934. 1935. 
| eae <4 ee = = 
- | : . ‘ 5 
Btate. et a | FI Y a : a 
oF cme Cae ea ea pile 2S Fae SP 
5 2a 5 Se 5 | 23 9g Se 2 33 
6 ee = S |aq 8 - 2a} Ss s 3 
me == te eon BS IG me ei eM oie de Lie 
a Be | A Se ioe ee A | Ro q an 
| i 
New South Wales .. +s | 1,084 3! 853 17 |1,0%4 | 22 | 1,092 13 | 1,133 15 
“ Victoria .. va Ws 423 Zz 459 s AGOtre oi. er ot 602 6 
Queensland (a a ay 107 I 90 oa 109 5 fis I x58 “ 
Sonth Australia a oD TAO pte 134 re 163 2 189 1 212 I 
Western Australia .. yf: 138 I 110 MP 5 hy lh me 159 ae 
Tasmania .. St ae 47 a 33 +e ne an 
Northern Territory (a) ie ee oe | I or oe ro ee a0 ae vd 
Federal Capital Territory .. a ve at t *s oe 10 set oe 
orale: eS 
Total ae A | 73938 7 | 1,680 17 | 1,948 | 29 eer 15 | 2,357 23 


‘ “ (a) Year ended 30th June foliowing. 
The average annual number of divorces and judicial separations in. Australia at. 
decennial periods from 1871 to 1930 and the proportion per 10,000 existing marriages 
were as follows :-— 
DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS.—AUSTRALIA. | 
: 1871-80, 1881-90, 1891-1900, 901-10, IgII-20. 1921-30. 
Averages... 0 29 70 358 401 707 1,699 
Per 10,000 existing 


marriages 0820.98 1.74 6.86 Gers et S073 15.45 


¢ 
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The rapid increase of divorce during the period 1891-1900 occurred largely in New 
South Wales and Victoria where legislation passed respectively in 1899 and 1889 made 
the separation of the marriage tie comparatively easy. 


4. Probates.—Information in regard to probates and letters of administration will 
be found in Chapter XX VI.—Private Finance. 


5. Bankruptcies.—Particulars relating to bankruptey in each State up to the end 
of the year 1927 were incorporated under this heading in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book. Under the terms of the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1933 jurisdiction in 
bankruptey and insolvency was taken over by the Commonwealth from tst August, 
1928. The Act makes provision for the declaration of districts, and each State (except 
Queensland) has been declared a bankruptcy district. The bankruptcy district of New 
South Wales includes the Federal Capital Territory, while Queensland has been 
divided into three districts corresponding to the three Supreme Court districts in that 
State. The Northern Territory was also declared a separate bankruptcy district. 
Operations under the Act for the year ended 31st July, 1936, are given in the 
following table. For the purposes of comparison, figures for each of the preceding two 
years have been appended to the table. 


COMMONWEALTH BANKRUPTCY ACT RETURNS, 1935-36. 


| 


| 
| | } 
Heading. | N.SJW. Vic. Qid. |S, Aust. W. Aust. Tas, — laustealia 


1 
Sequestration Ord- ( Number ..; ‘ae 84 
ers and Orders } | . 
for Administra-{ Liabilities£) 399,620) 139,113) 109,581] 288,578! 60,353 
tion of Deceased oa | 
Debtors’ Estates | Assets €| 181,281) 37,206, 53,438] 107,729, 18,806) 4,358] 
i i} 


396,818 
Number ../ 8 I 
Compositions, etc., { Li rata ‘ees = 3 
ie iabilities S| 95237) =a a. 279 ote 9,510 
after Bankruptcy | Assets © Seorie moe = SGGh Sr 5,747 
Compositions, etc., ( Number . F| 5! 5) 403 46 2 461 
without Bank- Liabilities & 35402} 5,057, : 1,485,212) 129,248) 1,563 1,624,482 
ruptcy .. Assets $) 1,218 5,329) A I,TIO,I24) 139,795 886) 1,257,352 
! | 
Number ..) 173) 8| 5 < 
D : r ..| [73] 343 58) 4, 15 9 02 
Scent, ATAN8e-4 Liabilities 275,690 288,194, 97,327; 38,670] 61,198 7,173) 768,261 
| Assets £| 226,976) 201,299 91,392] 45,167| 45,682) 5,692 616,208 
eer — , | > =| ; < - > >. = 
Number ... 447} 343! 196! 582] 90) 55 1,71 
Total, 1038-364 Hines 687,943) 432,364 206,908/1,812,748) 250,799 32,949 $423,911 
ssetg. £) 414,632 237,834, 144,830 1,263,620) 204,283 10,936) 2,276,125 
|- ae z 2g | a: SS ee oe eee —— 
Number .. 450 394) 164! 581) 89) 49 1,72 
Total, 1934-35 Liabilities £ 662,267; 835,293) 192,589 1,372,356) 196,478 60,149 Set res 
Assets & 438,579) 328,596) 142,158} 849,132) 199,220) 53,783 2,011,468 
ineaan lesion Gainen Eee ee - 
Number .. 646, 444) 212| 614): Sao)! = sx 2,13, 
Total, ross-a4 Liable 961,241 961,184) 381,752|1,507,992 255,088) 95,362 octane. 
Assets &| 727,469 480,553) 312,017 1,019,915 204,855, 51,166 25,795,975 


The Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Report for the year ended 31st J uly, 1929, 
states that comparative tables have not been prepared in relation to State bankruptcy 
or insolvency for previous years, as the methods of collection and presentation 
do not afford a reliable common basis. It is also pointed out that the procedure 
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in certain States has been largely influenced by the procedure in force prior to 
the passing of the Commonwealth Act, and that, therefore, no particular significance 
attaches to the large number of compositions, etc., in South Australia and Western 
Australia. The Bankruptcy Act 1930 created a Federal Court of Bankruptey and gave 
power to appoint two Judges thereto. In 1930 a Federal Judge in Bankruptcy was 
appointed to deal with bankruptcy work, in addition to the State Judges, in New 
South Wales and Victoria, the Courts in these States having been unable to cope with 
the business. All the bankruptcy cases in these States are now heard by the Federal 
Judge who sits in Sydney and Melbourne alternately. 


6. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of section 71 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament 
creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Federal High Court possesses both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the Court are defined in Chapter III. 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Act 1903-1933. At present the Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and five other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the 
capitals of the various States as occasion may require. The High Court. functions 
as a Court of Appeal for Australia. The following statement shows the transactions of 
the High Court for the years 1935 and 1936. Figures for previous years are given in 
preceding issues. 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT.—TRANSACTIONS, 1935 AND 1936. 


” A | { | 
Original Jurisdiction. 1935. 1936. * Appellate Jurisdiction. 1935. 1936. 
ja me ed. | = 
Number of writs issued 40 | 35 | Number of appeals set 
Number of causes en- | down for hearing .. 97 107 
tered for trial eat 12 16 | Number allowed a 45 40 
Verdicts for plaintiffs .. 3 6 || Number dismissed .. 56 55 
Verdicts for defendants | 3 | 6 | Otherwise disposed of | 9 10 
Otherwise disposed of.. | 4) 4 | | 


Amount of judgments | £7,711 pases ) | 


During the years 1935 and 1936 respectively the Court dealt also with the following ; 

_ Appeals from Assessments under the Income Tax Assessment Acts 1936, 49, 405 Special 

cases stated for the opinion of the Full Court, 12, 8; Applications for Prohibitions, etc., 
9, 30. The fees collected in 1935 amounted to £1,084, and in 1936 to £594. 


7. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—A more or less detailed 
statement regarding~the operation of this Court, which was established under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904-1934, will 
be found in the Chapter dealing with Labour, Wages, etc. 


§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


1. Expenditure by the States——The table below shows the expenditure from 
‘Consolidated Revenue during the year 1935-36 in connexion with the administration of 
justice in each of the States. The figures shown represent the gross expenditure, which 


- is offset to a large extent by the various items of revenue. 
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232 
STATE EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, 1935-36. 
i | wi i 
State. ‘Expenditure. eee rf : State. Lexpentitare, Pome 
| | 
sss ree | £ sd. 
Police | 1,532,508 Ei, (Oo Police | 230,033 Io 3 
N.S.W. ..< Gaols | 325,425 2 RO SeehGaols| 29-2007 ce 
Other | 627,628 4 9 Other | 92,243 | Ps 
; { Police | 714,097 5 ei Bl { Police | 106,801 | 9-3 
Vic. .-< Gaols | 114,115 —-. oe a, aK: ..-~ Gaols | 12,9035 : ee: 
Other | 228,086 2 6 } | Other | 44,322 5.10 
Police | 523,871 to 9 | / 
Qland ..< Gaols | 31,583 ors = 
Other | 180,373 esis | { Police | 3,378,207 | Io oO 
{ Police | 270,897 | 9 3 | Total ..< Gaols | 546,769 | ria 
8.A.. «3 * Gaols | 35,421 12 || { Other | 1,272,419 | 3) 16. 
Other | 99,707 5. Sa Total TG 


| 5,197,395 | 


2. Federal Expenditure——The expenditure shown in the foregoing table is that 
incurred by the State Governments only, and does not include expenditure in connexion 
with the Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Department, which is given hereunder 
for the period 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


COMMONWEALTH ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT—EXPENDITURE. 


Year. Amount. | Year. Amount. 
| £ 
TOSI 320 seve e+ | -196,528 | 4934-35 .. oe 223,258 
TQ32-33) yes o- 197,070 | 1935-30 .. . «- | ° 239,702 
1933-34 -. oe 207,279 | 


x 


The totals for each year include expenditure in connexion with patents and copyright 


which amounted in 1935-36 to £53,285. 


As pointed out previously, the Commonwealth 


took over jurisdiction in bankruptcy in August, 1928, and the expenditure thereon in 
1935-35 amounted to £36,281, including the salary of the Federal Judge, £2,500. 
Expenditure ia connexion with the Federal Capital Territory police amounted in 1935-36 
to £5,061, while £1,569 was expended on miscellaneous items including the Law Court, 
Titles Office and Industria! Arbitration Board. Revenue in connexion with the Attorney- 
General’s Department amounted for the year to £07,116, comprising £58,783 for patents, 
copyright, trademarks and designs, £29,517 for bankruptey and £8,816 miscellaneous 
including fees and fines. : 

In addition to the foregoing the following amounts were expended in the Northern 
Territory by the Department of the Interior :—Police, £21,145; prisons, £5,723; 
other expenditure in connexion with administration of justice, £4,808, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. 


*§ 1. Introductory. 


Charity and*charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three headings: 
(a) State; (6) public; and (c) private. To the first belong all institutions wholly 
provided for by the State, such as the principal hospitals for the insane in the various 
States, the Government and leased hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government 
asylums for the infirm in New South Wales. The other classes comprise public institutions 
_ of two kinds, viz. :—(i) those partially subsidized by the State or State endowed, but 
receiving also private aid, and (ii) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To the 
former division belong such institutions as the principal metropolitan hospitals. In the 
latter are included institutions established and endowed by individuals for the benefit of 
the needy generally. All charitable movements of a private character are included 
in the third group. A more or less accurate statistical account is possible in classes (a) 
and (5), but in regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, impossible. 
Owing to differences in the method and date of collection and tabulation it is impossible 
to bring statistics of charitable institutions to a common year. In general, there is 
_considerable want of harmony in the statistical information available for the different 
~ States. 


No poor-rate is levied in Australia. | Reference to old-age pensions, invalid pensions 
and maternity allowances, which are provided by the Commonwealth Government, will 
be found in the Chapter XX VII.—Public Finance. 


From time to time relief funds have been organized for famine-stricken countries 
in various parts of the world, or for places where plagues, flood, fire, or earthquake have 
shown the need of urgent relief. Special funds were also raised for persons disabled or 
bereaved through war. Coniplete statistical information in regard to these forms of 
charity is not, however, available. It may be mentioned that the daily Press frequently 
accepts the duty of collectorship in charity appeals. In regard to subscriptions to the 
various patriotic funds which were instituted in consequence of the war, the total for 
Australia was estimated to exceed £12,500,000. 


§ 2. The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. Public Hospitals (other than Hospitals for the Insane).—(i). General. All the 
State capitals have several large and well-equipped hospitals, and there is at least one 
in every important town. In large centres there are hospitals for infectious diseases, 
consumptives, women, children, incurables, etc. 

The particulars given herein refer to publie hospitals at the latest available date, 
and include all institutions affording hospital relief, whether general or special, with the 
exception of the hospitals for the insane and private hospitals conducted commercially, 
It is considered that the extension of the scope of these statistics to embrace both general 
and special institutions will afford a better comparison as between the various States 
than the statistics previously issued relating to general hospitals only. The particulars 
for New South Wales in the following tables relate to hospitals operating under the 
Public Hospitals Act, 1929-1936, 


(ii) Principal Hospitals in each State, In earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(See No. 22, pp. 481-2) particulars respecting staff, accommodation, ete., of each of the 
principal hospitals were given. 
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(iii) Number, Staff and Accommodation, 1935. Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs and accommodation for the year 1935, or nearest available year, are 
given in the appended table :— 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS AND ACCOMMODATION, 1935.(a) 


| P | 
Particulars. | NS. Woe Vic. Q’land. 8. Aust. lw. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
Number of Hospitals .. 172 7O Li7 54 94 19 526 
Ss ) | 
Medical Staff— | { | i 
Honorary .. al 1,459 825 201 214 | 130 |} 74 i 2,903 
Salaried ba eal 234 199 150 61 / 27 23 4 
- / $i 
Total .. * 1,693 1,024 | 35z | (b) 275 | {e) 157 | 97 3597 
' : =" - | i 
Nursing Staff .. ce | 3,597 2,382 | 2,220 828 | (c) 886 | 376 10,289 
| : — 
Accommodation— | H 
Number of beds and cots 12,223 6,987 . 5,473 | 2,361 3,260 | 1,423 | 31,727 
‘ ! i ! | 


(a) The figures relate to the years ended as follows:—New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania—3oth June, 1936 ; South Australia—31st December, 1935 ; Victoria—3oth June, 
1935. b) Exclusive of particulars of Lying-in Homes, Sanatoria and Convalescent Homes. 
(c) Exclusive of “‘ Leased ’’ Hospitals. 

The figures for accommodation shown in the above table include, where available, 
a considerable number of beds and cots for certain classes of cases in out-door or 
verandah sleeping places. : 


(iv) Patients Treated. The table hereunder furnishes particulars respecting patients 
treated. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1935.(2) _ 


i ‘ i 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. - | Q’land. |, S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 
f aa Nate A} ae | 
Indoor Relief—Inmates at | | 
beginning of year— | | } i 
Males an Grail eSages 2,503} 2,024 693 | 967 | 339 10,509 
Females ., is | e230 S790 | Tee 733 733 | 377 |__ 10,534 
TLOGAN, «vi. sae 8,222 | 53234 3,745 1,426 I,700 716 21,043 
1 ’ | es 
Admissions and Re-admis- | | | 
sions during year— | | 
Males . - | 90,914 | 36,576 | 47,480 14.584 | 19,509 8,792 | 227,855 
Females .,. ++ | 100,348. 45,030 | 44,176 16,742 | 17,536 10,074 | 233,906 
Total s- oe) orbs 81,606 | 91.656 31,326 | 37,045 18,866 | 452,761 
| 
puciarges= | } 
ales re os | _-85;878 33,807 | 44,958 13,532 | 18,379 8 
4 5,87 33,807 | 2958 3,532 3306 | 204,860 
Females et + | 96,068 | 43,089 | 42,759 | __—-16,024 | 16,762 Q,712 me N 
Potala 7, ae ) 182,546 76,896 | 87,717 | # 29,556 . 35,141 18,018 420,874 
Deaths— | ; 
Males 6 5 * ; 
Mi . 4,767 2,765 2,347 1,038 1,798 436 | 12,551 
Females . S905 |. 2,043] Teper. 2 655° 632 |" 347 Sosa 
Total .. ree | 8,132 4,708 3,650 1,693 f 1,830 783 20,805 
ae at end of year— { | } 
Males a wd) | 45858 2,507, | 2,199 707 899 | 8 I 
Females = oo | A554) 2,729} 5,826 596 874 | Soe at 
Total .. =r 8,806 5,236 4,025 1,503 mes 774 781 22,125 
Average Daily Number . ; 
aes Sep | 5S | | 
Males... } (0) () |. @® 753 | | 
‘ 759) Ge) of 33 b 
Females <2.) @) | | 8) oa |) | 380) 
Ao) Total 5 a) ayeartl” Sse a Boe | teens fae 725 | 21,657 
a) See foo ; i 
ee tnote (a) to previous table. (b) Not available. (c) See footnote (5) to previous 
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‘ (v) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure for the year 1935 
. ~ were as follows :— 


4 Fy PUBLIC HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1935.(a) 


is Particulars, | NSW. Puvio: ) Q’land, S. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tas, Total. 
; it | | Fes (6) | x: 

4 Revenue— : een £ & | £ £ £ £ 
" MacchePaaa ++ | 839;098 | 301,753 | 405,787 186,674 | 227,810 64,069 | 2,025,791 
a icipa a —_ 84,307 | 143,929 2,7r0: | 377 409 271,732 

Public auibeetie: 7 32,7 3,377 5,409 71,732 

tions, Legacies, | | 

; el, Cve .» |(d@)481, 305 267,941 i 34,270 21,322 40,849 | 14,683 | 860,370 

; Fees A om, ,  At.970 178,125 217,662 86,929 YII,210 52,809 | 1,061,714 
Other .. 60,677 | 210,337 | 133,378 9,492 | 28,727 3864 | 446,475 
} | | 
ze By peat r ee 
Total E 


796,059 | 1,042,463 | 935,026 Sayre 413,973 141,434 | 4,666,082 
i 


Expenditure— | 
Salaries and Wages = 740,093 392,110 369,052 148,325 | 171,165 | 74.449 | 1,896,093 
Upkeep and Repair | , 

of Buildings and © | ; | 


Grounds ~~. 74.034 15,522 | 28,613 18,113 15,309 72304 158,895 
All Other Ordinary 667,828 441,039 | 395,477 154,177 | 157,338 62,374 | 1,848,233 
Capital (c) se | 295,375 194,945 127,406 | 32,344 | 595647 | oe 705,657 
| 
| ‘soy aera Be oes 
Total oe | 257732270 | Tj0T3,616 921,447 352.959 403,459 | 144,127 | 4,608,878 
23 wae. ae Ee a a me I e2 | ¥ 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 234. (b) Excluding *‘ Leased ’’ Hospitals, except for amounts 
ot Government and Municipal Aid. These were subsidized from the Hospital Trust Fund to the extent 
of £1,181 in 1935-30. (c) Includes such items as Purchases of Land, Cost of New Buildings and 
Additions to Buildings. (7) Includes systematic contributions, £233,640. 


(vi) Summary for Five Years, 1931 to 1935. Returns for the last five years of the 
number of hospitals in Australia, beds, admissions, indoor patients treated, deaths and 
expenditure are given in the following table. The figures relate to both general and 
special hospitals. It should be noted that the statistics for the States cannot be brought 
to a common year, and consequently the following particulars relate to a combination 
of calendar and financial years. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. — 


= Sor gtd | | 


Particulars. | 1931. 1932. 1933: 1934. | 1935. 
Number of institutions .. 513 53 | 530 526 526 
Number of beds .. .. \(0) 27,574 29,066 | 30,480 31,190 Ble 
Admissions during year... 353,206 378,777 | 405,190 | 422,896 | -451,761 
Total indoor cases treated .. 371,315 | 397,795 | 424,877 443,061 472,804 
Y Deaths .. ae «+ |(@) 10,482. | 17,455 17,915 19,705 20,805 
_ «Expenditure ere £ | 3,524,414 | 3,518,087 | 3,809,570 4,222,174 |. 4,608,878 
Tha Exclusive. of New South Wales, Ei (b) Excluding “ont-door ‘pede: bi Moar Bouth “Wales, 


In addition to those admitted to the institutions, there are large numbers of out- 
patients. So far as the returns show there were 563,918 out-patients treated in New 
; South Wales, 234,970 in Victoria, 212,801 in Queensland, 58,096 in South Australia, 
and - 132,214 in Tasmania. ; 


2. Benevolent and Destitute Asylutms.—(i) General. The public provision for the 
care of indigent old people has been a feature of the social development of recent years 
in ‘most countries. Numerous establishments exist in Australia for the housing and 

’ protection of persons no longer able to provide for themselves. These institutions are 
supported by Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, bequests, ete. ; while 
in many cases relatives of poor and afflicted persons contribute to their maintenance. 


‘ 
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° 


An ‘entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all forms of charitable 
aid is especially difficult in the case of benevolent institutions, because the services 
provided by these institutions are not always identical. For example, in Western 
Australia, the Home for Destitute Women includes a maternity ward, for which 
statistics are not kept separately. Since the chief function of the institution is to help 
the destitute, it has been included amongst benevolent asylums. In Victoria, although 
several of the hospitals were formerly also benevolent asylums, a separation was effected 
and asylum patients were transferred to appropriate institutions. ; 

(ii) Principal Institutions. Particulars respecting the accommodation and the 
numbers of inmates of the principal institutions were published in earlier issues of the 
_ Official Year Book (See No. 22, p. 485). ; 

(iii) Revenue and Expenditure. Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1935 are given in the following table :— 


BENEVOLENT ASYLUMS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1935.(a) 


Municipal Aid Bic 75 
Public Subs., Legacies, 


9 


} 
+ 


| | | | | 
1 
Particulars, | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.) W. Aust. Tas. / Total. 
| Mare ist eee eee 
eur We. ee £ e°| ¢€ £ 
Revenue— caa és ) | 
Government Aid ++ | 108,678 | 36,289 30,313 | 9,607 | 11,537 ) 12,303 | 208,817 

Ir ae | | 
| 
| 


ete. ; é 3.319.) 4,520) 2455: be ae | 666 105 | 20,665 
Fees Gi é5 9,749 | 39,161] 33.698 | 5,920 | 152432 | 5.439 | 109,690 
Other 5a -» | 375253 | 12,667) 11,889 | 3,179] jor | 265 | 63,954 

|! a 
: | | | H 
Total .. | 159,065 | 103,148, 78,655 : 16,796 | 28,341 | 18,112 | 404,117 


Expenditure— 

Salaries and Wages .. | 78,538 | 30,204) 72:776 | 6,197 | 11,584 | 8,629 208,018 

Upkeep and Repair of 
Buildings .. 


fe . 
6,450 5,088) 2,704 673°) 3,775 861 | 10,491 


All Other (b).. oe 75,603 59,883) 4.329) | °9,620 133734 | 8,622. “392557 
i | 1 | | 
| . | H 
Total : ++ | 160,651 | 95,865) 79,809 | 16,796 | 28,433 | 18,112 399,666 


| | | | 

(2) The figures relate to the years ended as follows :—New South Wales and South Australia—gist 

December, 19353; Victoria—goth June, 1035; and Queensland, Western Anstralia and Tasmania— 

goth June, 1936. (6) Including £5,318 in Victoria and £4,320 in Queensland, covering such items 
as Purchases of Land, Cost of New, Buildings and Additions to Buildings. 


3. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc.—(iJ General. The methods of caring for 
orphans and neglected children differ extensively, inasmuch as some of the children are 
more or less segregated in orphanages and industrial schools, while others are boarded-out 
with their mothers or female relatives or with approved foster mothers. The children 
in orphanages and similar institutions may receive, in addition to primary education, 
some craft training. In all cases employment is found for the children on their discharge 
from the institution, and they remain for some time under the supervision of the proper 
authorities. The conditions under which orphans, neglected children and children 
boarded-out live, are subject to frequent inspections. Apart from the amounts shown 
in (iti) below the gross expenditure on orphanages, etc., In 1935 was approximately 
£390,000. ; ‘ 

(ii) Principal Institutions. Particulars concerning the principal institutions in 
each State were published in earlier Year Books (See No. 22, p. 486). 

(iii) Transactions of State Departments. The following table summarizes the 
transactions during 1935 of State Departments in connexion with children under their 
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control or supervision. In addition to neglected children, the figures include 
uncontrollable and convicted children who are wards of a Government authority, 


8 well as poor children whose parents obtain assistance from the Government without 
giving up the legal right of custody. 


ra 

; : CHILDREN UNDER GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY.—SUMMARY, 1935.(a) 
SS © eon | Tae ery tt 5 = 

; _ Particulars. | NS.W. Vie. | Q'land. Ss. Aust.| W. Aust.) Tas, | ‘Total, 


A. Children maintained or A 
subsidized by the State. | | 


In State shelters, industrial 1 | | 
schools, reformatories, 
etc. (5) Ee a 799 | 472 856} 240 ALA: ag 2O 2,618 

In licensed or approve . eo 
institutions .. “e 5,5 1,295 See) aor ly eS see 1,880 

Boarded-out— i ! | 
With own mothers .. | 10,030 | 7,330 | 3502 ah ee Pic a 
With licensed foster ad Pease | Eas 

mothers, guardians, | H 6,701) 43,224 42,523 
relatives and friends 3,764 | 2,409 502 3a 305 |J 


Total children maintained 
or subsidized by the State | 14,593 | £1,506 | 7,010 | 7032 | 3.447 | 35434 | 47,021 

a | 
B. Children not maintained | 
or subsidized by the State. | 


| 
| 
| 
as 
| 
xt | 
| 


| 
=if 
i 
} 
| 


In licensed or approved’ 
institutions .. ae 910 PS me | go meet ae 032 
Boarded-out .. ae 300 -| ore 
On probation (from In- | 
stitutions or Children’s | | 
Courts) “: snae gOs0.1 L024 |) Bae 185 Pare ae 5,441 
In service or apprentice 315 4b 384 417 234 112 ae 1,462 
‘ Adopted or otherwise ' 
placed an we 213 
= | 


ra 
O + 
a 
oo 
aS 
nN 
oO 
= 
3° 
mn 
Ww 


Total children not main- 
tained or subsidized by 
the State ..- a 5,383 | 1,508 515.| 1,760 975 si 10,141 


‘ | 
Total children under State | | 
control or supervision.. | 19,976 | 13,014 | 7,525 | °8,791 | ¢4,422 | 3,434 | 57,162 


‘Gross cost of children’s oo “2 £ £ £ £ £ 
. velief oe .« | 439,773 |260,723 |200,122 | 44,685 | 27,183 | 14,589 | 987,075 
Receipts” from  parent’s 
contributions, ete. .. | 19,742 | 3,582 | 9,230 |. 3,907 | 12,402 791 | 54,744 


Net cost to State .. | 420,031 | 252,141) 190,892) 40,688 | 14,781 | 13,798 .| 932,331 


— = At Oe ea a ee 
a) The ures relate to the years ended as follows:—New South Wales, Victoria and 
Ad cunasonn December, 1935; Other States—30th June, 1936. (b) Including inmates of 
hospitals. (c) Including 5,887 children in receipt of Ration Relief. (d) Mostly with own 
mothers. (e) In addition there were 261 children at Fairbridge Farm School, 
ot a 
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The total expenditure on children’s relief in the previous table shows considerable 
variation amongst the States owing to the different methods of treating assistance to 
mothers with dependent children. In South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania, large amounts have been excluded from the total expenditure on this 
account owing to the difficulty of obtaining separate amounts for allowances made 
in respect of the dependent children only. 


4. Leper Hospitals.—Isolation hospitals for the care and treatment of lepers have 
been established in New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near 
Brisbane) ; Western Australia (Derby) ; and the Northern Territory (Channel Island, 
near Darwin). At the end of 1936 there were 16 cases in residence at Little Bay, 66 at 
Peel Island, 85 at Derby, and 117 at Channel Island. There were also 5 cases isolated 
in the south of Western Australia and i case in Victoria, which were European cases 
infected elsewhere. 

During the year 1936, 18 cases of leprosy were notified in Australia of which 3 were 
in New South Wales, 7 in Queensland 7 in Western Australia and 1 in the Northern 
Territory. There were 3 deaths from leprosy registered during 1936 and 4 in 1935. 

5. Hospitals for the Insane.—(i) General. The methods of compiling statistics 
of insanity are fairly uniform throughout the States, but comparisons are of doubtful 
validity, because of an element of uncertainty as to possible differences in diagnosis in 
the early stages of the disease. 

(ii) Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1935. Particulars regarding the number of institutions, 
the medical and nursing staffs, and accommodation are given in the appended table for 
the year 1935 :— : 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, ACCOMMODATION, 1935.(a) 


i | 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. - Tas. Total. 
- a2 =. a | ee — | pee bee et | eS a Sa 
Number of Institutions a r3| (b) -z2 | 3 | 2 4 I 35 
i | 
a = = = SS 
Medical Staff— | | | 
Males me « 33 26 6 | 6 + | 3 7 
Females ae iter | 44 ae I <r aa ngs 5 
: a | = a pe 
Total an - a7 26 7 | 6 ‘ 3 83 
Nursing Staff and Attendants— | | dite | | F | 
Males a a 1,047 | 728 | 205 120 } 128 jo 2,388 
Females we mas 9-4/8 GOSS 669 | 226 107 103 71 2,196 
os -| a i | =. = 
Total at v | 2,067 | 1,397 | 521 | 227 | 231 I4t 4,584 
Accommodation— Se hoy) | zz 
Number of beds and cots | 11,377 6,298 | 3.419 1,082 / 1,419 685 | 24,880 


(a) The figures relate to years ended as follows :—New South Wales, Queensland and Tasmani 

) : d " a— 
goth June, 1936; other States—31st December, 1935. (0) Includes ae licensed private houses 
{n which cases at the end of the year numbered 80; other particulars are not available. = 


(iii) Patients, 1935. Information regarding patients treated, deaths, etc., for the 
year 1935 is given in the table hereunder :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1935.(a) 


— 
Particulars, N.S.W, | Vics (6 bios S. Aust.| W, Aust.| Tas. Total. 


Number of distinct persons treated | 
| 


during year (c)— | 


ales an see tes 6,598 | 3,784 2,315 956 1,003 383 | 15, 
" > > > ~ > 5:0 
Females .. a aa 5,783 4,143 1,612 832 566 360 ea ane 
{ f whe a, el ~ * r 
Total a. a + | 12,382 7,927 3,927 1,788 1,569 743 | 28,335 
' 
(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (6) Including r9 males and 85 females in licensed private 


houser. (c) Exelusive of transfers to other Institutions. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSAN E.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1935 (a)—continued. 


.* ° . 
t Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
+; os | | 
= => | is a oa te +5 = 
Number of patients on books at. | | | | 
beginning of year— | | | 
Males a | *5:727 | 3,359) 3,957] 820] 878 328 | 13,069 
Females 4,954 | 3,646 1,362 699 4977 303 | 11,441 
! 
: : : = H 7 oe = ae 
* i | | ; 
¥ bo - Total 10,681 | 7,005 / 3319 |. 1,519 | 1,355 631 | 24,510 
a ‘ | 
. | | oS 
: | i i 
Admissions and re-admissions ex- | | 
clusive of absconders retaken and | | | H 
transfers from other Institutions— | { | 
4 es D>. = oa 893 | 423 330 | 135 125 55 1,961 
Females | 844 | 497 238 | 133 | 89 a 1,858 
- : ris me v | r he a 
: Total .. 1,737 | 920! 568 | 268 arg} 112 | 3\8r9 
: / | 
: a ee i le= ok Ye elie Sa 
, Discharges (including absconders not : j \ 
f retaken)— , : | | 
Males eae 38 -| 386 70. | 186 + 66 | 32 36 876 
mt 3 Females oul 364 | 223 134 | 71 21 _ 26 839 
i |. ee Bas a | -| ee 
a Total .. Se 750 393 | 320 137 | 53 62} 1,715 
Ne ot i. - bare i | b An ic 7 fi 
; H | Leas | 
“7a / . oe 
pee } { 
es { 5 6 5 60 | 2 
392 | 4 164 44 29 935 
Females aud 267 | 227 82 | 35 | 15 16 642 
; i | } | i 
‘ ory = | ea Le et * 
Total .. oo | 659 473 | 246 | 79 fs) 45 1,577 
j 2 —— ea ei) =| 
i: Number of patients on books at end ~ 
a of year— ' } allen | 
de”; Males ad Pe e+ | 5,642] 3,360} 1,937 846 | gir 318 | 13,220 
_ Females... ae a 5,167 | 3,093 1,384 726 530 3x8 | 311,818 
‘i : | ; 
ee we ae) 
Total .. 6 ++ | 11,009 | 7,059 | 3,321] 1,572 | %,44r 636 | 25,038 
: | 
, | = 0) AAAS (Re EL 5) SS a4) 
“' 2 | | I 
S } | | 
Average daily number resident— | 
es 7 ae Bye 5,431 \(b)2,844 | 1,959 829 870 322 | 12,255 
Females .. es oe 4,083 \(6)3,154 | 1,348 | 713 483 312 | 10,693 
Total .. Ac +. | ro,zx4 |(b)5,998 | 3,307] 1,542 bats! 634) 22,948 
=? | a / eee 2 ee a 
A T | | | 
Number of patients me pos ot end | | | 
‘ ulation— i ; 
_* Females. a ha SrO2) S97) | S008)|, 8-45 1 ite Sk BeOS AS 
= Persons... “s Seqe, 4-294) Se8Si]™ 13639) . adOBel Wig azer B77 3. 7r 
Average number of patients resident 4 | 
in hospitals ao insane per 1,000 ’ | | 
pulation— . | | 
: ante << . ay vie 4.04 3.12 3.85 2.83 3.68 2.76 3-59 
ee eee Worialem, x - e ae 3.57 3.39 2.91 2.44 2.31 2575 3.23 
Persons: 2 pa SP 3-20] 3401) abd) 904}. 2.75 |) BeaE 
viel 
' . 
By _ (a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (0) Exclusive of four licensed private houses. 
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In some States persons well advanced towards recovery are allowed to leave the 
institutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision 
and their names are kept in the records. 


(iv) Revenue and Expenditure, 1935. The revenue of Government asylums is small 
in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of 
expenditure borne by the State amounts to about 86 per cent. 


HOSPITALS (GOVERNMENT) FOR THE INSANE.—FINANCES, 1935.(a) 


i } 


| | | | 1 
| i | 
Particulars, N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. Total. 
‘ a | ae 
af | | i 
Revenue (Exclusive of ee ee Boe ie oe SRN ee: £ 
* Government Grants)— | | | } 
Fees of Patients | xor,480 40,825 | 27,858 | 22,130 [ 15,623 | 8,325 | 216.441 
Other — ns be 6,659 4,098 E87 | . 4,874 1) . 22084 | 88 18,990 
on | | : 
| | 
Total | 208,139 | 44,923 | 29,045 | 27,004 17,707 | 8,613 | 235.432 
- | . —— 
Expenditure— | | | 
Salaries and Wages .. 423,892 | 266,071 | 140,264 | 49,556 | 597,881} 31,099 | 968,763 
Upkeep and Repair! . j | 
of Buildings and | ' | | | 
Grounds ,. se 11,274 41,743 | & i 3,597 1,607 | 1,724 | | 59,945 
All Other (5).. -» | 298,178 |. 146,878 ; 78,987 | 45,971 | 33,188 | 24,613 | 630,815. 
| ag | | 
Total oa «+ | 733344 | 454,602 | 219,251 | 102,124 | 92,676 | 57,436 |1,659,523 
| { ; } 
Expenditure per Average | = | : | 
Daily Resident ae gts £75/16/r £66/6/0. | £66/4/7 |£68/9/11 £90/11/10} £72/6/4 
i 1 : 
(a) The figures relate to years ended as follows :—South Australia—3ist December, 1935; other 
States—30th June, 1936. (6) Includes the following amounts for capital expenditure on Purchases 


of Land, Cost of New Buildings, and Additions to Buildings: New South Wales, £61,955; Queensland, 
£13,078 ; South Australia, £24,419 ; Western Australia, £960. 


(v) Summary for Australia, 1931 to 1935. The table hereunder gives a summary 
of hospitals for the insane’in Australia during each of the five years 1931 to 1935. The 
figures for the States cannot be brought to a common year; consequently the following 
particulars relate to a combination of calendar and financial years. Licensed houses are 
included in all particulars save revenue and expenditure for New South Wales and Victoria. 
The figures are exclusive of reception houses and observation wards in gaols. In New 
South Wales the expenditure includes cost of Broken Hill patients treated in South 
Australian hospitals :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 


1 Particulars, 1931. 


1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
neon ae Seow 
Number of institutions .. “o 36 | 36 37] 36 35 

eet, beds 2 at 22,540 23,440| 24,427 24,217| 24,880 
Admissions ie + ar 3.314 | 3,318 3,471 3,051 3,819 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, etc.) 1,497 | - 1,523 1,566 1,598 1,715 
Deaths = ie AS 1,503 1,422) _ 1,498 1,467 1,577 
Expenditure—Total °.. . -£/1,356,387 |1,355,515 1.374,111| 1,527,021 1,659,523 

4 —Per Average Dail 
Resident ‘e+ | £603/2/6 £62/8/7 |£62/14/5| £68/5/8) £72/6/4 


| 
ee 


“ 
i+ 
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(vi) Number of Insane, 1931 to 1935. The proportion of insane, as well as the total 
number returned as under treatment, shows a continuous increase during the period 
covered by the following table and may possibly be a reflection of the financial stress 
of the period, 

INSANE PERSONS IN INSTITUTIONS, 


State. | 1931. | 1932. | 1933. 1934. 1935. 
NuMBER, 
New South Wales ia bY 9,894 10,122 10,367 10,681 11,009 
Victoria ae te oe 6,704 6,742 6,812 6,927 7,059 
Queensland ihe oF 3,162 3,194 3,214 35319 3,321 
South Australia 3 Ag we 1,395 I,410 1,465 | 1,519 1,572 
Western Australia ad a 1,275 1,320 1,331 1,355 1,443 
Tasmania ies ne at 646 661 667 631 636 
Australia af 2+ | 23,076 | 23,449 23,856 24,432 25,038 
| 


PER 1,000 OF PopuLaTiIon, 


New South Wales ae Pel asf MS Oe 1 3205 4.04 4.13 
Victoria be ar ee ees 72 ee Sew2 3-73 3.77 3.83 
Queensland . ds eh Saye Ie S387 HN esaSs5 3.43 3-39 
South Australia ES ie 2.42 2) 43 2.51 2.60 2.68 
Western Australia a ee fy 2504: 3.02 3.02 3.06 3.22 
Tasmania i os mee eee es nl 2,00 2.93 2.76 Pais) 
‘ P . i ie - : 
Australia = $6 3-52 | | 3-55 | eeewch Buon a. ae 


The difference between States in the number of insane persons in institutions per 
1,000 of population may be due to some extent to differences in classification. 


_A more rational attitude towards the treatment of mental cases has resulted in 
a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted persons to treatment at an 
earlier stage, and an increase in the number of recorded cases, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply an actual increase in insanity. 


(vii) Causes of Insanity. The general information available respecting the causes 
of the insanity of persons admitted to institutions is too unsatisfactory to be given in 
detail. 

(viii) Length of Residence in Hospital, 1935. (a) New South Wales and Victoria. 
‘Particulars are not available regarding the average length of residence in hospitals of 
persons who died or were discharged during the year. 


(b) Queensland. The average residence of those who died during the year was 
years 335 days for males, and 6 years 92 days for females; of those discharged, 1 year 
77 days for males, aud t year 249 days for females. 

(c) South Australia. The average residence of those who died during the year was 


It years 6 months 16 days for males, and 9 years 1 month 15 days for females ; of those 
discharged, 9 months 5 days for males, and 1 year 8 months 11 days for females. 


(d) Western Australia. The average residence of those who died was 10 years 1 
month 25 days for males, and 4 vears 7 months 1 day for females ; of those discharged, 


- 2 years 8 months 26 days for males, and 3 years 10 months and 5 days for females. 


: ail , 
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(e) Tasmania. The average residence of those who died during the year was 17 
years 10 months and 10 days for males, and 9 years 9 months and 22 days for females ; 
of those discharged, 3 years 9 months and 20 days for males and 1 year t month and 12 
days for females. * 


6. Care of the Feebleminded.—An account of the treatment of the feebleminded, 
supplied by the Public Health Department of Tasmania, appeared in Official Year Book 
No. 19, pp. 477 and 478. 

4. Protection of Aborigines.—For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race 
there are institutions, under the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where these people 
are housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic, 
and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely come near the 
stations. The native race is extinct in Tasmania. The expenditure from Consolidated 
Revenue in 1935-36 was: New South Wales, £50,610; Victoria, £7,817; Queensland, 
£46,486 ; South Australia, £28,719; Western Australia, £24,174; Northern Territory, 
£6,921; total for Australia, £164,727. According to the latest census taken by the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, the numbers of full-blood and half-caste 
aborigines living in supervised camps in each State at 30th June, 1936, were as follows :— 


ABORIGINES.(a)—AUSTRALIA—30th JUNE, 1936. 


| ; | 
New | | = = | 
: . Queens- South | Western | Northern | 
2 SER GUE South | Victoria. | “land, | Australia. | Australia. | Territory. | Total 
| | oa z | 2 i . 3 \ 

: No; |. No. No. No. |. Ne. No.. | No. 
Full-bloods | 483 | 47 8,295 69 2,253 5,966 | 17,113 
Half-castes ie ig Rees 136 2,963 804 | 1.254 648 | (b)9,621 

a | 
(a) Living in supervised camps. See letterpress above table. (b) Including 233 in Tasmania and 


79 in the Federal Capital Territory. 


Particulars regarding total numbers of aborigines in each State will be found in 
the Chapter dealing with Population. 


8. Royal Life Saving Society—In each of the State capitals, “centres” of the 
Royal Life Saving Society have been established, and in some States sub-centres have also 
been established in the larger provincial districts. Recently an Australian Federal 
Council of this Society has been formed with head-quarters at Melbourne, and each State 
centre or branch as it is now called is controlled by the new Organization. Saving of 
life from drowning and other forms of asphyxiation is the object of the Society, and 
its immediate aims are (a) educative and (b) remedial. The encouragement of swim- 
ming and life-saving in schools, colleges, clubs, etc., will bring about a more widespread 
knowledge of these necessary matters, and there is increasing provision of life-belts, 
reels, lines, and other first-aid appliances on ocean beaches, wharves and other suit- 
able places. Numerous certificates of proficiency in various grades are issued annually 


after examination throughout Australia, the numbers for the individual States for 1936 . 


being : —New South Wales, 7,819 ; Victoria, 1,557 ; Queensland, 1,183 ; South Australia, 
768 ; Western Australia, 1,303 ; Tasmania, 121 ; and Fiji, which comes under the control 
of the Australian Federal Council, 22. 


9. Royal Humane Society—The Royal Humane Society of Australasia has for its 
objects (a) to grant awards for skill, promptness and perseverance in life-saving, where 
the rescuer has risked his or her life; (b) to provide assistance in cases of danger and 
apparent death; (c) to restore the apparently drowned; (d) to collect and circulate 
the latest information regarding approved methods and apparatus for life-saving. 
Awards of medals and certificates are made numbering about roo annually. Upwards 
of 300 lifebuoys have been provided at various places on the coasts, rivers, lakes and 
reservoirs in the various States. Swimming is encouraged amongst school children, 
and awards are made for proficiency. ; 


ee ee | a ee ee eee 
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to. Other Charitable Institutions.—Owing to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food, clothing, tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatnient over long periods in those that exist for 
the relief of the aged and the infirm. The institutions not so particularized include 
asylums for the deaf, dumb and blind, infant homes, homes for the destitute and aged 
poor, industrial colonies; night shelters, créches, homes of hope, rescue homes, frce 
kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, free dispensaries, 
benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health societies, boys’ 
brigades, humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associations, 
shipwreck relief societies, bush fires and mining accident relief funds, ete. 


iz. Total Expenditure on Charities.—Issues of the Official Year Book, prior to 
No. 24, embodied statistics of expenditure on charities. The returns available, however, 
included a portion only of direct expenditure by Governments, and, in general, there is 
lack of harmony in the information available for the different States. Pending the 
result of further inquiry it has been decided to omit this table from the present chapter. 


€. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PUBLIC HYGIENE. 


§ i. Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


Reference to the various public health authorities, Commonwealth and State, their 
functions, and the legislation administered, may be found in earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 493 to 495). . 


§ 2. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


Legislation in force in all States provides for the inspection of food and drugs with 
the object of assuring that all those goods which are sold shall be wholesome, clean and 


free from contamination or adulteration; and that all receptacles, places and vehicles : 


used for their manufacture, storage or carriage shall be clean. For further particulara 
in this connexion, and with respect also to the sale and custody of poisons, reference 
should be made to Official Year Book, No. 22, pp. 495-497- 


§ 3. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, Etc. 
1. General.—In earlier issues (see No. 22, p. 498), allusion is made to the legislation 
in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the milk supply and of dairy produce 
generally. 


2, Number of Dairy Premises Registered.—The following table shows, go far as the 
particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the number of 
cattle thereon. With regard to the latter the figures are not comparable as milch cows 
only are collected in some States, while others return all cattle depastured on registered 
premises. In some States also registration is compulsory within certain proclaimed 
areas only. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND CATTLE THEREON, 1936. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. f W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
; ee (e) | 
| | 
’ Premises registered 22,740 | 25,703 275349 | 12,340 | 175 8,502 
Cattle thereon 15157,584 |. 549,143 1,006,131 (a)97,015 | 5,770. (6) 
eta) Estimated. ; (b) Not available, = der Premises within a r2-mile tadins of the Perth Town 


Hall only. 


§ 4. The National Health and Medical Research Council, 


In 1926, the Commonwealth Government established a Federal ‘Health Council, in 
accordance with a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Health (1925), “ for the 
purpose of securing closer co-operation between Commonwealth and State Health 
Authorities’. This Council! held sessions each year except 1932. In 1936, the 
Commonwealth Government decided to create a body with wider functions and 
representation, and the National Health and Medical Research Council was established 
with the following functions — : 

To advise Commonwealth and State Governments on all matters of public health 
legislation and administration, on matters concerning the health of the’ public 
and on medical research : 

To advise the Commonwealth Government as to the expenditure of money 
specifically appropriated as money to be spent oa the advice of this Council ; 

To advise the Commonwealth Government as to the expenditure of money upon 
medical research and as to projects of medical research generally ; 

To advise Commonwealth and State Governments upon the merits of reputed 


cures or methods of treatment which are from time to time brought forward 
for recognition. 


; 
' 


a 
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The constitution of the Covncil consists of the Commonwealth Director-General of 
Health as Chairman, with two oftieers of his Department, the official head of the Health 
Department in’ each State, together with representatives of the Federal Counci! of the 
British Medical Association, the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons, the Australian 
Association of Physicians, and (jointly) the four Australian Universities having medical 
schools. A prominent layman and laywoman, appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, also serve on the Council. 


The first session of the National Health and Medical Research Council met at Hobart 
in February, 1937. 


§ 5. The Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition. 


During 1935, Australian delegates to the Assembly of the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Conference were largely instrumental in inspiring a concerted 
international inquiry into world-wide problems of nutrition, with a view to improving 
the public health by greater consumption of protective foods for the prevention of 
malnutrition and the benefit of agriculture. Within Australia itself, in 1936, the 
‘Commonwealth Government appointed a Commonwealth Advisory Council of Nutrition, 
under the chairmanship of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health, and composed 
of ‘experts representing health and agricultural interests, the Commonwealth Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the University medical schools and the practising 
medical and dental professions. 

The initial inquiries of this Council were framed to enable advice to be given to the 
Government upon two principal aspects of the problem: (a) the present state of 
nutrition of the Australian people; and (b) the nature of any evidence that the 
Australian people are in any degree under-nourished, or that their diet is improperly 
balanced or improperly prepared. 

These inquiries have proceeded along two main lines of activity, a survey of 
household dietaries in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane and Adelaide, and a survey of the 
nutritional state of children in inland areas. The statistical compilation of the records 
obtained and parallel work of chemical analysis are being carried out by special technical 
staff at the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney. The local 
organization of the inquiry has been furthered by the appointment of State committees. 
It is intended that the preliminary work of these surveys will be completed by the end 


of August, 1937- 


§ 6. Control! of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General—The provisions of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may be conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine ; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Diseases ; and Vaccination, 


2. Quararitine.—The Quarantine Act is administered by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health, and uniformity of procedure has been established in respect 
of all vessels, persons and goods arriving from overseas ports or proceeding from one State 
to another, and in respect of all animals and plants brought from any place outside 
Australia. In regard to interstate movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes 
operative only if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary 
for the protection of any State or States ; in the meantime the administration of interstate 
quarantine of animals and plants is left in the hands of the States. The Commonwealth 
possesses stations in each State for the purposes of human and of animal quarantine. 

Further information concerning the chief provisions of the Act and its administration 
is given in some detail in earlier issues (see No. 22, p. 500). 

3. Notifiable Diseases.—A. General.—(i) Methods of Prevention and Control. 
Provision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for the observance of precautions 
against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious disease, When any 
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auch disease occurs, the local authority must at once be notified, and in some States 
notification must be made to the Health Department also. The duty of giving this 
notification is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient 
belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person 
in charge of or in attendance on the patient, arid on his default, on the occupier of the 
building. Any medical practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 


As a rule the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness and general sanitary state of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of premises, and for the disinfection or 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
and other infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persons suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as small-pox 
and leprosy. ~ 


(ii) Details by States. In earlier Year Books (see No. 22, p. 501) information was 
given concerning the notification, etc., of diseases under State headings. 


(iii) Diseases Notifiable and Cases Notified in each State and Territory. The following 
table, which has been compiled by the Commonwealth Department of Health, shows for 
the year 1936 the diseases which are notifiable in each State and Territory and the 
oumber of cases notified. Diseases not notifiable in a State or Territory are indicated by- 
an asterisk. 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY AND NOTIFICATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1936. 


| | | Fed. | 
Disease. N.S2W.| Vie: | Q*land.|. S.A. WAS lh Des) ae | Cap. ; Aust 
| | Ter. 
d aes Heras | ae : ; ae | 
| | { 
Ankylostomiasis .. * 5 ee I | ar 8 
Anthrax eee oe * x | ae : | at . : I 
Beri-Beri * * * / * * | * 17 7 { 1z 
Bilharziasis Be a SON eee ee a Sar oh Seer a | Sag oe 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis .. LE I 2 | a | } I oF | 
Cholera .. e Ciel eee ape en & 5 ie an H el * 
Coastal Fever (a). . Ee ae * Gees, ee es, re ge | 4 
Dengue Fever Se * * + Ss * +h on meray | { 219 
Diphtheria a ++ | 7,064 | 5,218 | 2,346 | x,279 74u| 572 | 7 | 56 | 16,283 
Dysentery (6) ae 5a ee > | : 9 re ae ie | 21 
Encephalitis Lethargica... | 7 3 | 4 2 aa “as a. 6 
Erysipelas a i * ie ai \ Macias | Sele 58 * * 2 | Se | 123 
Favus .. ee eae * > Shh oe 7 oS ie amiannen 
Filariasis - ssi oe 7a | eat ‘ 
Helminthiasis a 6 Nadi 2 - og * * + i 2 
Hydatid & Ces ee 15 * * * bee Or tee | oe a 15 
Influenza we oe * * a eae - + | 204 poe | 339 
Leprosy. . re ae 5 cand 7 | | 7 * x | 18 
Malaria .. a ‘a * 5 | 9 a at - et ez 19 
Measles .. . er at ” * 8&8 = pete Cae? Ir | 99 
Mumps .. i ok a J 198 * pa, ICU aRMIN uk an t)  S'S3 
ee fi at ret Se eet es , | f o€ 
Poliomyelitis nts or 22 I a “owe | r 
Psittacosis(c) |. Mee este ae ee | ees ae Sas a 
Puerperal Fever .. e 326 | 55 | 36 89 8 30 i a ee 
Scarlet Fever es ss | 3,039] 2)%22 796 397 I75 477 i 18 7,924 
Smallpox ‘ = te ee tee Kee a Le ies re 
Tetanus. . cs ue ee 16 = pai | er * = ade Tem 16 
Trachoma ‘ G Fes x tthe S * Sikes . - > os 
Tuberculosis (@) . sa} S372 814 | 242 266 | 27 163 2 136 
Typhoid Fever (e) * 132 60 | 78 |} 52 | a 8 3 be ‘ hae 
Typhus (Endemie) (/) ¥. i Me RC 70 13 | 38 = EY 125 
Varicella om ty ig 64 = 1,423 | Z ba 37 * 1,460 
Weil’s Disease. . Ae ¥ + of Se hee * LS Geeta era ee 
Whooping Cough. . a¥ Be ie el gsr}  * * | 2 753 
Yellow Fever. eR ety Saga sos t ‘Het fe 
_ (a) Includes Mossman and Sarina fever. (®) Includes amoebic and bacillary, (¢) Notifiable 
since rath February, 1936. (d) Includes all forms except in New South Wales and Northern © 
‘Territory where only pulmonary tuberculosis is notifiable. (e) Includes enteric fever and paratyphoid. 


(f) Cases reported are all of the mild type known as Brill’s disease or endemic typhus, 
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B. Venereal Diseases.—(i) General. The prevention and control of venereal diseases 
are undertaken by the States. Hach State has a Venereal Diseases Act, or provisions 
in the Health Act govern the working of the measures taken to combat these diseases. 
Under these Acts notification has been made compulsory in every State except South 
Australia, where the Venereal Diseases Act has not yet been proclaimed. Steps have 
been taken to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospitals - 
and clinics. Registered pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions 
only when signed by medical practitioners. Clinics have been established and, in 
some cases, beds in public hospitals have been set aside for patients suffering from these 
diseases. 

Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment. 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any infected 


_ person or the employment of an infected person in the manufacture or distribution of 


foodstuffs. 


For several years the Commonwealth Government granted a subsidy to each of 
the States to assist in providing hospital treatment and administrative control of venereal 
. diseases, but this subsidy has been discontinued. 


In 1927 a Division of Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease was established in the.’ 
Commonwealth Department of Health, with a medical officer as Director. This Division 
ceased to exist in April, 1932. 


(ii) Details by States. A statement of the preventive provisions in each State, 
together with certain statistical data, appeared in earlier Year Books (see No, 22, pp. 


503 and 504). 


4. Vaccination.—(i) Demand for Vaccine. In New South Wales there is no statutory 
provision for compulsory vaccination, though in all the other States such provision 
exists. Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against small-pox is prepared at the Common- 
wealth serum laboratories in Melbourne. A moderate demand exists for the vaccine 
in Victoria, but in the other States the normal requirements are small, as is also the 
proportion of persons vaccinated. 

(ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 504 and 
505) information was given concerning the provisions regarding vaccination in each State. 


5- Commonwealth Serum Laboratories.—The establishment for the preparation of 
Jennerian vaccine situated at Royal Park, near Melbourne, formerly known as the “ Calf 
Lymph Depot,” was in 1918 greatly enlarged by the Commonwealth. The remodelled 
institution is designated the “‘ Commonwealth Serum Laboratories,” and is administered 
by the Commonwealth Department of Health. The list of biological preparations 
produced by the laboratories has been extended to cover a wide range, thus forming 
a valuable national provision for the protection of public health. 


6. Health Laboratories.—The Commonwealth Department of Health has established 
health laboratories at Rabaul in New Guinea, at Lismore in New South Wales, at 
Bendigo in Victoria, at Townsville, Toowoomba, Rockhampton and Cairns in Queensland, 
at Port Pirie in South Australia, at Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, at Launceston in 
Tasmania and at Darwin in the Northern Territory. A laboratory at Broome, Western 
Australia, was opened in June, 1937. 

The laboratory at Rabaul, which until 1930 was carried on in conjunction with the 
hookworm campaign, and was working in close co-operation with the health organization 
of the New Guinea Administration, was formally transferred to the Administration at 
the beginning of 1930. 4 

The Bendigo Laboratory, which was the first of these laboratories to be established, 
was opened in 1922. Besides carrying on the ordinary diagnostic and educational work 
of a health laboratory, it possesses an X-ray equipment, and undertakes the examination, 
diagnosis and treatment of persons suffering from miner’s disease and tuberculosis. 
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By arrangements between the Commonwealth and Western Australian Governments 
a special medical survey of persons engaged in the mining industry in Western Australia 
was carried out in 1925-26 by the Commonwealth Health Laboratory at Kalgoorlie. 
A further arrangement provided for the re-examination annually of mine employees in 
the Kalgoorlie district, and, by means of a mobile X-ray unit, in outlying districts. 
This work is still being carried out. E ; 


7. Industrial Hygiene.—The Industrial Hygiene Division of the Commonwealth 
Department of Health was established in December, 1921. Its objects were the collection 
of reliable data, the investigation of industrial conditions affecting health, and the issue 
of advice to employers and employees for the improvement of conditions of work and for 
the safeguarding of health. Publications were issued dealing with the scope of industrial 
hygiene, and with health hazards in industry. With a view to the adoption of a concerted 
scheme of action and a uniform basis for standards and records throughout Australia, 
conferences of delegates from the State Health and Labour Departments and the 
Commonwealth Department of Health were held in 1922, 1924 and in1927. This Division 
ceased to exist with the reorganization of the Department in April, 1932. 


A special article entitled “* Industrial Hygiene in Australia ” will be found im Official 
“Year Book No. 18, pp. 522 to 555. 


8. Veterinary Hygiene and Plant Quarantine.—In 1927 Directors were appointed 
to control divisions of the Commonwealth Department of Health, which have been 
created to deal with veterinary hygiene and plant quarantine. 


§ 7. Trepical Diseases. 


1. General.—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years, and the 
increase in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases, 
have shown that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonization, in so far as these 
arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely 
removable by preventive and remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases 
are coming more and more under control, and the improvements in hygiene and the 
production of new synthetic drugs for treatment which science has accomplished, have 
resulted in a new outlook on the question of white settlement in countries formerly 
regarded as unsuitable for colonization by European races. In Australia the most 
important aspect of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases as hookworm, 
filariasis, dengue fever and malaria, which, although practically unknown in southern 
Australia, oocur in many of the tropical and sub-tropical parts. : 


A Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Commonwealth Department of Health was 
established to deal with these diseases and other aspects of tropical hygiene. This 
Division ceased to exist as such with the reorganization of the Department in April, 1932. 


2. Transmission of Disease by Mosquitoes.—Information under this heading has 
appeared in earlier issues (see No. 22, pp. 506 and 507). - : 


3. Control of Introduced Malaria and Bilharziasis.—Reference to this subject may 
be found in earlier Year Books (see No. 22, p. 507). 


4. Hookworm,—Reference to this subject may be found in earlier Year Books (see 
No. 25, pp. 416 and 417). 


5. Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine——The Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine was founded at Townsville in January, 1910, From 7th March, 1921, to 3rd 
March, 1930, when it was merged in the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
Sydney University, the Institute was administered by the Commonwealth Department 
of Health, and a full account of its activities from its foundation up to 1922 will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 1010-1012. 
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6. School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney University.—The 
Commonwealth Government, under an agreement with the Sydney University, established 
a School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine at the Sydney University as from 4th 
March, 1930, for the purpose of training medical graduates and students in the subjecta 
of public health and tropical medicine. The organization of the Australian Institute 
i, of Tropical Medicine at Townsville was merged in the new School, and the staff, 
7 equipment and material have been transferred to S ydney. 
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ty The work of the School comprises both teaching and investigation. Courses are 
; held for the University post-graduate diploma of public health and the diploma of tropical 
medicine and tropical hygiene. Lectures are given in public health and preventive 
medicine as prescribed for the fifth year of the medical curriculum. Other. classes 
include students in architectural. social, and school hygiene, and lay officers and nurses 
in the tropical service and missionaries. Three classes of native medical! assistants from 
Papua have attended a special course of instruction at the School. 


Investigational work covers a wide ficld of public health and medical subjects, both 
in the laboratory and in the field. Field work has been carried out not only in Australia 
but in co-operation with the local administrations in Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk Island 
and Nauru, Further details may be found in previous Year Books (see No. 209, P- 334). 


7- Royal Commission on National Health. etc.—Information concerning the following 
subjects may be found in previous Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 509 and 510) :—{a) Royal 
Commission on Nationa! Health appointed by the Commonwealth Government in 1924 ; 
(6) Travelling Study Tours under the League of Nations; (c) International Sanitary 
Convention ; and (d) Far Hastern Epidemiological Bureau, Singapore. 


8. International Pacific Health Conferences, 1926 and 1935.—In Official Year Books 

No. 22, page 510, and No 29, page 334, information was given relating to the First 

International Pacific Health Conference which met at Melbourne in December, 1926, 

and the second Conference convened by the Commonwealth Government at Sydney 
in September, 1935. 


§ 8. Organization for the Control of Cancer. 


The persistent increase in cancer mortality has led to the development in Australia 
of a national organization directed towards the control of this disease. Treatment 
centres, fully equipped to carry out investigation and treatment by all modern methods 
have been formed at the principal hospitals. A large amount of radium, purchased in 
1928 by the Commonwealth Government for use in treatment and research, has been 
distributed on loan to the treatment centres. Treatment is available to all requiring 
it irrespective of ability to pay. The work is co-ordinated by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health. Records of treatment and the results obtained are kept by all 
treatment centres on uniform lines and are collected and analysed. Close co-operation 
is maintained between research workers, physicists and bio-chemists and the medical 


a men engaged in the clinical investigation and treatment of the disease so that problems 

& are mutually investigated. An annual conference known as the Australian Cancer 
Conference is held at which those actively engaged in the campaign against the disease 

meet for the discussion of problems and the determination of lines of action. ‘Vhe report 

ee of this conference is published by the Commonwealth Department of Health and is 

: widely distributed. 

: At the Melbourne University the Commonwealth Government maintains a radium 

= laboratory for the purposes of the production of radon for use in treatment, 

F the construction and repair of radium apparatus and for research into problems of 

4 * treatment and protection. During the year 1936 a total of 40,221 millicuries of radon 

; were issued by this laboratory and used in the treatment of cancer and in the prosecution 

, of research. This represents an increase of 38 per cent. on the output for the previous 

. year. 
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Realizing the essential importance of accuracy in determining the quality of X-rays 
used in the treatment of cancer and in measuring the dosage of the radiation delivered 
to a patient under treatment, and tke need for the investigation of physical problems in 
connexion with the utilization of X-rays and radium in the treatment of disease, the 
Commonwealth Government decided to extend the scope of the work of the Common- 
wealth Radium Laboratory, and in conjunction with the Council of the University of 
Melbourne, has established a Commonwealth X-ray and Radium Laboratory at the 
University. Special accommodation has been provided by the University for this 
laboratory, which is now actively at work. 


Local physical services in relation to the use of radium and X-rays have been or 
are being developed in the capital cities of the several States. 


§ 9. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. General.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out in all the States. 
Medical staffs have been organized, and in some States travelling clinics have been 
established to deal with dental and ocular defects. 


z. New South Wales.—A complete system of medical inspection of school children 
came into operation in this State in 1913. The scheme includes, in country districts, 
the medical examination of every child at least twice during the usual period of school 
attendance (6-14 years). In the metropolitan area, the scheme provides for the full 
medical examination of all “ entrants” and children 13 years of age, and the review of 
all children found defective between those ages. Parents are notified of the defects 
found, and urged to have them treated. In the metropolitan area, these notices are 
reinforced by “follow up” work of school nurses, who also arrange hospital and clinic 
treatment in many cases. 


In 1936 the staff comprised 13 medical officers (including a psychiatrist for the 


Child Guidance Clinic, and two oculists), 9 dental officers, 8 derttal assistants. 8 school ~ 


nurses and 6 clerical officers. Four medical officers were engaged in country districts, 
and 7 in the metropolitan area, and of the 9 travelling dental clinics (8 of which were 
each staffed by a dental officer and dental assistant), 4 were engaged in metropolitan 
schools and 5 in country districts. One of the metropolitan officers was also engaged 
half-time at the clinic attached to the Out-patients’ Department of the Royal Alexandra 
Hospital for Children. 


Special attention is paid to the supervision of the health of High School pupils, both 
girls and boys, and High Schools in the metropolitan area, as well as certain country 
schools, are medically inspected annually. 


Every student, before entering the Teachers’ Colleges, is medically examined, and 
any defects found must be remedied before final acceptance. Health supervision is 
.maintained at these Colleges by women Medical Officers—whole-time at the Sydney 
College and part-time at the Armidale College. Also, a course of lectures on hygiene, 
which every student attends, is given by these officers. 


The medical and psychological examination of delinquent boys brought before the 
Children’s Court is carried out by a male Medical officer, who examined 961 boys in 
1935, and 982 in 1936. In the case of girl delinquents, similar examinations are made by 
a woman medical officer. 


Towards the end of 1936 a Child Guidance Clinic was established by the Education 
Department. This Clinic functions as part of the School Medical Service, a psychiatrist 
having been appointed to take charge of the werk of the clinic. Cases are referred 
through School Medical officers, teachers, and officers of the Child Welfare Department, 
no fee being charged for any examinations. . 


The medical and/or psychological examination of many children referred from - 


schools, also children under the jurisdiction of the Child Welfare Department, Widows’ 
Pensions Branch (Family Endowment Department) and Soldiers’ Children Education 
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Board is also carried out by medical officers of this service, either at this Department 
or at Child Welfare Department institutions. The total examined in this way, including 
those examined at the Child Guidance Clinic, during 1936, was 811. 


The following summary furnishes particul 


ars of children medically examined in 
schools in 1936 :— 


Number fully examined (routine inspection) 


47,973 
Number reviewed as che 24,529 
Number fully or partly examined (miscellaneous) 3,110 


Of those examined—percentage notified for defects, medical 
and/or dental 37.6 per cent. 
These figures do not include record of the medical examination and health super- - 
vision of children in residence at the Glenfield Special School for backward children, 
which is carried out by a woman medical officer ; or a total of 227 children medically 
examined at Stewart House Preventorium and the Christmas Camp organized under the 
Far West Children’s Health Scheme. a 


Periodical and/or regular investigations are carried out into problems affecting the 
health of children, such as goitre, crippling, mental deficiency, stammering, left-handed- 
ness, nutrition, trachoma, acute rheumatism; and special investigations into outbreaks of 
infectious diseases occurring in schools. The sanitary condition of school buildings is 
also inspected and reported on. 


The above statement does not include record of the numerous medical examinations 
of teachers, and cther Departmental work of a medical nature, done by the Schoo! 
Medical Service. 


3. Victoria.—The system adopted provides for the medical examination of each 
child once every three years during its school life. With the doubling of the medical 
staff in 1925 the Department concentrated on country work, and medical inspection 
has been undertaken since that date in country and rural districts, reaching the most 
remote corners of the State. Medical inspection is now undertaken in all high schools, 
in practically all country State schools, and in about half of the metropolitan State schools, 
but in only a few of the registered and institutional schools. 


Each school is visited once in every three years, and each child examined. At 
this inspection every child is first weighed and measured, vision and hearing tested, 
then undressed to the waist and medically examined as for life assurance, but with a 
fuller investigation of many hygienic “factors, which at that age greatly influence the 
health and growth of the child. Opportunity is also taken to teach the child healthy 
habits, how to correct faults, also to get its co-operation for the remedying of defects 
found. In schools with an attendance of 70 or more, the older boys are examined by a 
medical man and the older girls by a medical woman. A school nurse em ployed by the 
Department is devoted to ‘‘ follow-up ”’ work, i.¢., visiting the homes and getting treat- 
ment for-children found defective by the school medical officers. Owing to the smallness 
of the staff her work is confined to the metropolitan area. 


In addition to the medical examination, each child in those schools visited by the 
school dentist receives dental treatment on entrance to school (if under 8 years of age), 
and each year thereafter, until it is 12 years of age, wherrit is left dentally fit. The present 
staff is arranged so that 3 dentists and 4 dental attendants are always on duty at the 
Melbourne Dental Centre, where children from the infant classes in the inner metropolitan 
schools are brought by the teacher: for dental treatment. A dentist with a dental 
attendant and equipment travels along the railway line far enough to give one year’s work, 


using practically every town large enough to provide a day’s work as a base. The school 


committees of the outlying schools are notified of the visit, and the parents are invited to 
bring to the base all children eligible for treatment, 1.e., all children under 8 years of age, 
and all other children treated by the school dentists on previous visits. The time of 
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another dentist is fully occupied treating the children in the three largest country centres, 
Bendigo, Ballarat and Geelong. In each of these cities a centre with a dentist, dental 

- attendant and equipment is established for about four months of the year, where children 
from the infant classes of the neighbouring schools are brought by the teacher or parents. 
Three dentists with dental attendants are in charge of three fully-equipped dental vans, 
each of which has an itinerary which it completes each year. 


The staff of the medical branch consists of 7 full-time medical Officers, 9 dentists, 
to dental attendants and 2 school nurses. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1936, 38,416 children and 1,675 teachers were 
medically examined, and 32,847 children received dental treatment. In addition, 9,923 
homes were visited by the school nurse. 


4. Queensland.—Medical inspection of schools and school children is carried out by 
one full-time medical officer and one part time officer under the genera] direction of the 
Chief Medical Officer of Schools. These officers, as far as possible, examine children for 
cardiac and pulmonary conditions, and in addition, make a thorough examination of 
all children referred to them by the school nurses; 3,809 were thus medically examined 
in 1936, and of these 2,352 were notified as suffering from some condition requiring 
eorrection. 


The nurses now number fourteen. Each nurse is assigned a group of schools, and she 
is instructed to make a list at each school of those children who she considers should be 
seen by the medical inspector at his next visit. She supervises the sanitation, cleanliness 
and ventilation of the school and notifies the head teacher of all infectious or verminous 
children or those suffering from impetigo, scabies, ete., who are then excluded. During 
the year 1936, school nurses examined 32,422 children. In the metropolitan area the 
nurses examine the teeth and report_all eligible carious cases to the Dental Hospital for 
treatment. 


The Department has in its employ a staff of fifteen dentists. These officers are 
each assigned a district, and such district is not changed for three years unless for reasons 
which the Chief Medical Officer, on the recommendation of the Chief Dental Inspector, 
eonsiders advisable. During the year 1936, 25,350 children were examined ; 39,597 
extractions were performed ; and there were 48,375 fillings and 15,061 other treatments. 


The Medical Branch, under the direction of the Chief Medical Officer, consista of 
three sections known as the Medical, Dental and N ursing Sections. These constitute 
the School Medical Service of the State. 


At the Wilson Ophthalmic School Hostel children suffering from trachoma are 
treated and educated. They are admitted from time to time on the recommendation 
of the Chief Medical Officer. Beneficial results have already been obtained. The 


Institution is situated at Eildon Hill, Windsor, and is fully equipped to treat all types of 
eye cage, 


The work of Hookworm Control (the dealing with ankylostomiasis duodenale 
and Necator Americanus infestation) throughout the State is under the control of the 
Director-General of Medical Services and his deputy. This activity has resulted’ in a 
marked reduction in the incidence of this dangerous menace on the northern coastal 
belt. Several sisters of the School Medical Service are seconded for hookworm duty. 
’ The personnel consists of a microscopist, a health inspector and five trained sisters. 


In order to give the same medical and dental facilities to the children of the back 
country as are obtainable by city dwellers, a Rail Dental Clinic equipped on the most 
modern lines has been constructed. A motor car is carried on a railway waggon at the 
rear for use at each stopping place to visit the surrounding villages served by the rail 


centre. ‘T'wo road motor clinics have also been provided. One functions in the - 


south-western portion of the State with Charleville as a base, while the other operates 
in the central-west and the north-western territory using Longreach as the centre. 
The staff of each clinic consists of one qualified dental surgeon and one motor mechanic, 
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5- South Australia—The system of: medical inspection in force requires the 
examination of all children attending primary, central, high and technical high schools. 
Children in the primary schools are examined in grades I., IV. and VII. ; in the central 
schools in grade X., while high school children are examined in their second and fourth 
years. Reports are furnished to the parents of any remediable defects found during these 
examinations. The medical inspectors meet the parents after the examination of the 
children and give an address on the prevention and treatment of the conditions which 
were found during the inspection. After these lectures the parents are given an 
opportunity to ask questions regarding their children. When there is an epidemic or a 
threatened epidemic in a district, similar lectures are given and special visits paid to all 
the schools in that locality. All students are examined before they enter the Teachers’ 
College. Courses of lectures in Hygiene and in First Aid aro given to these students. 


The medical staff consists of a principal medical officer, two medical inspectors and 
atrained nurse. A psychologist, two dentists and two dental assistants are attached to the 
Medical Branch. The psychologist, in addition to examining retarded children and 
supervising their work in the opportunity classes, lectures to the students at the Teachers’ 
College, and examines children referred to her by the Children’s Court, by the Women 
Police, or by the Children’s Welfare Department, etc. 


During the year 1936, 12,002 children were examined by medical inspectors; of 
these 281 required notices for defective vision. 66 for defective hearing, and 619 for 
tonsils and adenoids. Six hundred and forty children were examined by the psychologist. 


‘6. Western Australia—Upder the Public Health Act 1911-1935 the medical 
officers of health appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools 
and of school children. The principle aimed at is that each child shall be examined 
twice during its school life, once between the ages of 7 and 8 years and again between 
the ages of 12 and 13 years. In the Health Department there are two full-time medical 
officers for schools, whose duty is to conduct medical examinations, and two school 
nurses are employed. During 1936, 11,886 (5,290 country and 6,596 metropolitan) 
children were examined. In addition 3,136 metropolitan and 11 country school children 
were re-examined. There were 96 schools visited in the metropolitan area and 148 in 
country districts. 


Three dental officers visited 43 schools and gave attention to 3,709 children. 


7. Tasmania.—Tasmania was the first State in Australia to provide for the medical 
inspection of State school children, its system of inspection having been initiated in 1906. 
During the year 1931, however, for financial reasons, medical inspection ceased, and the 
services of all doctors were terminated. 


At the present time (1937), two part-time medical officers conduct examinations of 
school children in Hobart and Launce8ton, and in addition four nurses visit the homes to 
advise the parents as to the treatment of defects disclosed by the medical examination. 
Prior to 1931.the various municipal health officers were employed as medical inspectors 
visiting country schools, and, in the case of epidemics, these officers paid special visits 
when required. Country schools were visited by medical officers about once a year. 
There are six full-time dental officers—working at dental clinics in Hobart and 


Launceston, and visiting tho country schools. 


8. Federal Capital Territory—By arrangement education facilities are provided 
by the Education Department of New South Wales. The Commonwealth Department 
of Health, however, took over from the State in 1930 the medical inspection of school 
children and carried out examinations of entrants and those leaving during 1930, 


. Subsequent to 1931, examinations of entrants and those leaving the primary schools 
have taken place. Of the 245 children examined in 1930, 59.2 per cent. showed dental 
defects, 15.1 per cent. had some pathological condition of the nasopharynx, 9.8 per cent. 
showed some evidence of minor deformity, 6.1 per cent. had eye defects, 4.5 per cent. 
had ear defects, and 3.3 per cent. were 1o per cent. or more underweight. 
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CHapterR 1X.—Pusric HYGIENE. 


§ 10. Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 


1. General.—The number of infantile deaths and the rate of infantile mortality for 
the last five years are given in the following table, which shows that during the period 
1932 to 1936 no less than 22,906 children died in. Australia (excluding Territories) before 
reaching their first birthday. With few exceptions the rate of mortality in the 
metropolitan area is consistently greater than that for the remainder of the State. 
Further information regarding infantile mortality will be found in Chapter XIV.—Vital 


Statistics :— 


INFANTILE DEATHS 


Metropolitan. 


State. a 


AND DEATH RATES. 


Remainder of State. 


| 1932. |“x933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 


| | | 
| 1932. 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


NoumBer oF INFANTILE DEaTus. 

x eS x a } a | : = , 
New South Wales 686 | 630 | Pewee 602 i 738 ¥,154 | 1,f09°; 2,277 | x,x60 4 1,270 
Victoria A 630 | 549 | 637 570 605 551I 599 605 | 578 | 617 
Queensland aA 215 r80 | x81 | 190 185 483 553 524 | 469 | 494 
South Australia. . 149 _ 129 | I5I 133 123 163 157 150 | 156 | 54 
Western Australia 164 | 118 | 136 139 156 Igr | 172 183 | 187 202 
Tasmania ue 430% 62 . 45 | 72 53 137 135 144 159 174 

ie | | Dt By « 

‘ | \ | | ! 
Australia (0) .. 1,892 1,658 | 1,882 | 1,706 1,860 | 2,679 | 2,725 | 2,883 | 2,706 | 2,972 
| | . j 
Rats or Inrantite Mortattty.(a) 

g hd bods Bil Seah l | . ‘ ‘ 
‘New South Wales | 39.01 | 36.80 | 44.26 | 35-62 } 41.73 2.26 | 40.96 | 47.65 | 41.77 | 44.56 
Victoria sta | 47-67 | 40.68 | 48.42 | 43.01 | 44.06 | 38.67 | 40.21 | 42-24 | 39.51 | 40.72 
Queensland. | 50.00 | 41.57 | 42.36 | 42.41 | 37.95 | 36.96 | 40.07 | 40.04 | 35.51 | 35.59 
South Australia,. | 38.70 | 31.77 | 39.89 | 35-72 | 28,62 | 34-90 | 32.44 | 32.09 | 34.82 | 33.38 
Western Australia | 47.54 | 34.65 | 41.25 | 40.05 } 44.21 2.30 38.49 | 40.63 | 40.23 | 40.81 
Tasmania fel pee. Gano ee. Oe | 40.54 | 73.47 | 50.48 39.05 38.69 | 42.86 | 45.74 | 49.28 
} “ + } i fh | ns coe ae & | _ 

| | } | 
Australia (6) .. 43.61 | 38.14 44.64 | 39-90 41.18 39.80 39.73 | 42.97 | 30.7 41.20 


(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 births registered. 


During recent years greater attention has been 
the community depends largely on pre-natal as well 
and infants. Government and private organization 
treatment for mothers before and after confinement 
mother and’ child are looked after by the institution o 
oréches, visits by qualified midwifery nurses, 


' (6) Exclusive of Territories. 


paid to the fact that the health of 
as after care in the case of mothers 
s, therefore, provide instruction and 
, while the health and well-being of 
f baby health-centres, baby clinics, 
and special attention to the milk supply, etc. 


2. Government Activities.—In all the States acts have been 


passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life an 


d reducing the rate of 


mortality. Government Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of 


the wards of the State, 


of each confinement at which a 


living or viable child is born, 
of the claimant and her husband for the period of twelve 
of the birth did not exceed £221. 

under r4 the amount payable is £5, 


regarding Maternity Allowance are given in Chapter XXVIT.—Public 


Where a mother alread 
with an income limit of £312, 


and wherever possible the child is boarded-out to its mother or 
near female relative. Stringent conditions regulate 
maintenance of children placed in foster-homes b 
attention is devoted to the welfare of ex-nuptial children. 

Chapter VIIT.—Public Benevolence.) Under the provisions 
Act 1912-1936, a sum of four pounds ten shillings is payab 


the adoption, nursing and 
Yy private persons, 


while special 


(See also in this connexion 
of the Maternity Allowance 
le to the mother in respect 
provided the total income 
months preceding the date 
y has one or more children 
Further particulars 
Finance. 


. 


~ 
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3. Nursing Activitiex—(i) General. In several of the States the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothers and children, while, in 
addition, subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 


' (ii) Details by States. In earlier issues of the Year Book (See No. 22 pp. 515 and 516) 
information, with certain statistical data, concerning the activities of institutions in each 
State may be found. 


(iii) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the activities of the Baby 
Health Centres and the Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1936. 


| | { 


New ; Federal | 
A 1, >. | Queens-| South Western Tas- | 
a ous eo land, |Australia. Australia, mania, Picasa tage 
(0) (6) 
1 ety : aly eal _(b) 

Baby Health Centres— by | 
Metropolitan No, 5I 7o 15 40 | 13 | 6 | 197 
Urban-Provincial : 

and Rural No. bdexe) ox | 50 ered ges, 18 te 295 
— — — ! _ — = | 

r Total No. 160 16x} 65 57 23 20 6 492 
Attendances at | 
oon 4 674,588 | 452,012 | 168,001 95,075 ; 86,244 | 31,810 | 3,868 \1,522,198 

a pa y | 4 

2 ee oft 4 No. | 72,652 | 69,047 | 12,620 | 28,620! 17,698 11,067 | 2,244 | 213,948 
us ursing Associa- 
tion—Number of 
Centres .. ang 62 69 rz ly (a) 28 5 TB} ae 195 

) | | a CES | See “oh 
(a) District Trained Nursing Society. (b) Year ended 30th June. 


The number of attendances at the Baby Health Centres has increased very 


considerably in recent years. The following are the figures for the years 1931 to 


1935 :—193I, 1,150,619 ; 1932, 1,200,380 ; 1933, 1,232,887 ; 1934, 1,178,957; and 1935, 
1,355,306. = 


ay 
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CHAPTER X. , 
DEFENCE. 
§ 1. Military Defence. . 


1, State Systems.—A detailed historical account of the Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 


The strength of the military forces of the States on the 31st December, 1900 (the 
eve of Federation) was :—New South Wales, 9,338; Victoria, 6,335 ; Queensland, 4.028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932 ; Western Australia, 2,696 ; Tasmania, 2,024 ; total for Australia, 
27,353. This total was exclusive of cadets, reservists and rifle club members. 


' 2. Commonwealth System.—(i) General. Under the terms of the Constitution Act 
rg00, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken place in 
six phases, viz. :— 


(a) The first phase, ie., the welding together of the military forces of the States 
into one homogeneous army, was entrusted by the Government in 1902 to 
Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and a sound 
foundation was laid, upon which the subsequent organization and training 
were based. 


(b) The second phase was the introduction of Universal Training in r9rr. During 
the year 1909 a measure providing for universal training was enacted, and 
the scheme came into force in rgitr after the advice and recommendations 

_of Lord Kitchener had been obtained. By the Defence Acts of 1903 
and 1904 all male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 60 years 
were made liable to serve in Australia with the defence forces in time 
of war, Subsequent legislation made training and’ service compulsory up 
to the age of 26 years in time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle 
of universal liability to training was made law for the first time in any 
English-speaking community. More detailed reference to these matters 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999 et seq. 


(c) The third phase, Divisional Organization, eame into operation from the 
1st May, 1921. Under this system a war organization, evolved from the 
Australian Imperial Force, was applied to peace conditions, with a minimum 
of permanent personnel. Numbers of units and formations were altered to 
correspond with those of the A..F. and every effort was made to maintain 
the traditions established by those units in the Great War. 


(@) The fourth phase, which was initiated by the Government in 1922, entailed 
the reduction of the Divisional Organization to a nucleus force. 


(e) The fifth phase, the suspension of all compulsory obligations in time of peace 
(under Part XIL. of the Defence Act) and the reconstitution of the forces 
on a basis of voluntary enlistment, was brought into operation as from 
1st November, 1929. The Divisional Organization was retained, but 
the peace nucleus was reduced from 48,000 Citizen Forces and 16,000 
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Senior Cadets to 35,000 Militia Forces and 7,000 Senior Cadets, by 
reductions in the training establishments of units and by ceasing to maintain 
certain light horse regiments and infantry battalions, The peace nucleus 
of the Militia Forces was further reduced to 30,000 in 1931. 


(f) The sixth phase was initiated by the Government in July, 1936, whereby 
authority was given to raise the training strength of the Militia to 35,000, 
maintaining the Senior Cadets at 7,000. This strength was attained by 

z December, 1936. The Divisional organization was retained, 


Certain light horse regiments and infantry battalions which ceased to. 
be maintained in the fifth phase, and were linked with other light horse 
regiments and battalions, were now resuscitated. 


In addition certain new units were organized as a first step towards 
the modernization of the field army and coast defences. These units 
included light horse machine gun regiments and anti-aircraft and search- 
light units. 


(ii) Military Population. The following particulars showing the numbers of males 
of military age in the population of Australia, as at the Census of the 30th June, 1933, 
are of interest. The total number at cadet age, between 12 and 18 years, was 371,000 ; 
at citizen soldier age, between 18 and 26 years, 482,000; and between 26 and 35 years, 
472,000; making a total of g54,000 between the ages of 18 and 35, which is considered 
the best period for military service. It is estimated that 620,000 of the males between 
the ages of 18 and 35 were unmarried or widowers without children, and 334,000 were 


_ married or widowers with children. Im addition te the abovementioned, there were 


972,000 males between the ages of 35 and 60 in Australia at the 1933 Census. 


{iii) Allotment of Units. The organization is territorial, and the divisions are based 
apon infantry units. There are 50 battalions, forming 14 brigades. The areas have 
approximately equal numbers of males of citizen soldier age, and each furnishes a 
battalion of infantry, and a proportion of other troops. z 


ALLOTMENTS OF UNITS TO AREAS, 31st DECEMBER, 1936. 


| Battalion Areas, 
| Providing the undermentioned Units— 
_——— oo 
| | Royal Australian Artillery (Militia) 
| Number Pe] / See: oe 
| of | | Medium Heavy : 
State, Military | Infantry) @ |g Artillery, | Artillery. 
District. | Brigade | 3 r=] & : “Sippel iri 
| Areas, fa S 3 | A] ; | | . > 2 
‘3 mal y tad 2} eal > 
Be) Oman OR lw |g 2 | | 2] & = 
| H ; Eg Bo gio o g Pes 3 ff a 5 
| plese fleelee, 2 ee/2 | 8 | 4 
be ieGle| 8'23)40! 8 85/8 1 G12 
| £ iBeles| EB 2el28) 3 ies) 3/5) = 
| te fee | ao gWioedhela a am) x 
ve. — ad | - —— a =— —- ali i —— 
| 2 | j 1 i 
New South Wales | * 2nd 5 an ae? fee PC a ie: ; fet Pik ak fe 88 
Victoria Ae ard 5 17 4 r| 1 Z J a ae 
Queensland ae st 2 Z 3 : a 2 
South Australia. . 4th WAT) Pog 2 ; ite z 
Western Australia 5th Det 4, bier (phat erils « ce ares 
Tasmania aia 6th “2 2 I Coal esta wild ; 
js Sara ae en eee ae a Coa te e ON ate PR 
DOB Parte see ey Meaeeretry ee ery ree, oA |. Ol. At REL Aah 
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ALLOTMENTS OF UNITS TO AREAS, 31st DECEMBER, 1936—continued. 


Battalion Areas. 
Providing the undermentioned Units— 
eysee . = = = ( 1 | 
i | \ E om fd 
Royal Austra- | q. fae 
Bee Ae cee | Sig- | Tank | « | Mo a ie 
7 SPN jis eee Se: | A.A.M.C. : } 
a “| nals. | Corps | ae sie p 
cers Spe | a ee | =| 
State. eae Te ‘es ewe at | ae: 
. | Faigle ie |.) Bs | iz 
ress, | ai6a {eet | © 
oe Seems cay . |Si88\4| S| gis is 
a / =| alos! S o| &)a S 
a a S r=] aie m) 3a48 : a 4 
pe ae a | 3S Bap! So he o| = |b ed ee 
A | « Hae OP tee (eel oe eel ot tom | 
| oma es ted bE oO CO SEM 25) = m2} ORO 
b> 1a Pe, ae aes haces: as la Si @ ial bak ie 
A ae a s i ae | Pi ao 2 e-S ct Oal> 
s ol Biulsiol 4 |elasleleg| o |Ss] er heg 
' = | aie aoe Ss & [easel elses] oles <2i< 
5 } ae ee) H | hoo) | H é ] 
3 | 3 ns) 2 |e H |aleeia |Sa| & |al | patois 
| \- Ss pay 
i | as, ee | . 
New South Wales | 2nd 5 3 | oy sai 5 eT 3 co. | 7 3 I | I 4 4 
Victoria sop | ech ens 3 TM arg oe ES 3 ee | 7 3 I z a ae | 
Queensland eal: ESE) je I 2 vt ae I ie, - 3 It } "2 Tr x 
South Australia.. | 4th i vex ce Sem eeo ROE: I a Beet 2 | | mee I 
Western Australia’) 5th} rj 9.- | ©) 5] .. 2 oy Dab Drea or pot As by! 6 
Tasmania 2 Spe OFHig} HE te eee | I ee I , 2 are oe 
| 
| | | = = i 
et Se NS e | 
j " | | { | ' 
Total A rors We Sal! yey | 66| 12 4/8 8 }2.foe4d ad | sep eee 75 10 | 10 
\ | | ; \ | | | 
| | ; 


(iv) Strength of Military Forces. (a) Districts. There was little alteration in the 
numbers serving in the Australian military forces from the institution of the 
Commonwealth to the year of the introduction of the compulsory training system. From 
1913 to 1918, however, the annual increase was considerable. As a result of the 
International Conference which met at Washington on the 11th November, 1921, it was* 
decided to continue the universal training law, but its operation was restricted to the 
more populous centres and to certain quotas only. From 1st July, 1922, to 30th June, 
1925, training in the Senior Cadets was limited to two quotas instead of four, and in the 
Citizen Forces to two quotas instead of seven. On 1st July, 1925, Senior Cadet training 
was reduced to one quota only, while Citizen Force training was increased to three quotas. 
These conditions remained in force until rst November, 1929, when the constitution 
of the forces on a voluntary basis was adopted. During the period last mentioned, 
Senior Cadet training commenced on 1st July of the year in which Senior Cadets reached 
the age of 17 years, and on 1st July of the following year they were allotted to the 
Citizen Forces, in which training continued. until the 30th June of the year in which 
they attained the age of 21 years. Notwithstanding the reduction in training, all males 
residing within 5 miles of a training centre were required to register during the months 
of January or February of the year in which they reached the age of 14 years. Junior 
Cadet training of boys of the ages of 12 and 13 years, which was in abeyance during 
the years 1922-23 and 1923-24, was also supervised by the Defence Department during 
the period rst July, 1925, to 31st October, 1929. 


Under the voluntary enlistment system now in force men from 18 to 40 years of 
age’ may be enlisted. The first period of enlistment is for three years, and on its 
completion, the member concerned may be re-engaged for successive periods of one 
year until he reaches the age for retirement (48 years). The normal period of training 
is 12 days per annum (including 6 days in camp of continuous training). 


The Senior Cadet Corps, in which enrolment is voluntary, is organized on the following 
basis :—(a) Detachments affiliated with Militia Units :—Light Horse, Nil; Infantry, 
Signals and A.S.C., 25 per cent. of the establishment of the Militia Unit ; Other Arms, 
20 per cent. of the establishment of the Militia Unit ; and (5) Detachments consisting of 
pupils attending approved educational establishments. The ages for enrolment in the 


regimental detachments are 16 and 17 years, and in the school detachments over 14 
years. 
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TRAINING STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES. : 
- | ] | | eae eh es 
f 1 roorr = || rors fe roe | ; i a 6, 
(a) District. | ()2/3/or., 30/6/13. scitatines | 3t/3/sa. acne “ities 3/2/20. 
A =e a ry =P 2 Se Das oS | eee : 
+ Army —- Head-Qrs. | | | 
: (Melbourne) Seay hee | XC) 277410) 409 @ 69 | (d) 71} (d) 86 | (d), 105 
3 1st (Q’ld.) ee fey BLO"! 45025 |. -4,9TOu 33280r! "35506 3,178 4,281 
is 2nd (N.S.W.) > 9,772 | 12,105 | 14,561 | 10,122 | 10,881 | 10,297 | 13,018 
3‘ 3rd (Vict.) Folk | TO;840 | LI 117 : 202 | 9,911 9,641 | 11,748 
, 4th (S. Aus.) 2,956 3,228 3,452 | 2,290 2,261 2,202 2,720 
i _ 5th (W. Aus.) aZO3 Wo T3005 2,018 | 1,656 1,739 I,400 | 2,612 
6th (Tas.) 25554 | | 35777 3,190 | 3,275 | 1,305 | 1,276 | 1,579 
i Total oe 28, 886 | / 34.537 | 37156 | 27,963 | 29,674 | 28,080 | 36,063 


from States by Commonwealth. 


cadets at Royal Military College of Australia. 


- (6) Various Arms. 
December, 1936, were as follows :— 


(a) Approximately conterminous with boundaries of States. 


Corps Officers abroad, unallotted, or training with other Commonwealth Departments. 


(6) Date of taking over the military forces 
(c) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia and Staff 


(d) Including 


ARMS OF THE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY FORCES, ACTIVE LIST, 
31st Meh 1936.(a) 


The numbers of the different arms of the service on the 318t 


Head- —o Staffs .. 
Staff Corps .. 
Corps of Staff Cadets . 


Instructional Corps 


Light Horse 
Light Horse 
Regiments 

Armoured Car Regim ent 
Royal Australian Artillery 
Field Artillery se 
Medium Artillery 

Heavy Artillery : 
Anti-Aircraft Artillery 
eazy Survey 


(Machine 


(a) Exdading’ civilian staff, 


| 


| 


Gun) 


143 Rawat Australian Se iisinbdte 249 
241 | Survey Corps sis 25 
45 | Field Engineers 7 ae | PESO 
517 | Fortress Hngineers 385 
4,136 | Signals 1,373 
Infantry a 15,914 

got | Tank Corps ae : 47 
166 | Army Service Corps .. O72: 
647 | Army Medical Corps 1,378 
4,520 | Army Ordnance Corps (6) 343 
450 | Army Veterinary Corps 201 
954 | Provost Staff : 12 
256 | \ 2: 
168 | Total aes: 


(b) Includes Ordnance Officers ia ‘hy site. 


1936. 


; | Army 
Branch of Service. | lecartonst 
| —_ 

? Permanent Forces = (b) 99 
“a Militia Forces . 6 
ae and Railway Staff 

Cor | 2 
Unattached List of Officers | 6 

Reserve of Officers I 
Chaplains oa o 3 

= fF 
Total 43 ie 117 


(a) Excluding ofvilian stag 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 
Military | Military | Military | Military | Military 
District. | District. | District, | District. | District. 
(Qid.) |(N.S.W.)| (Vic.) |(8. Aus.) \(W. Aus.)) 
Lan és es be = 
220 787. | 598 97 159 
1,061 LA25a | TIKjEHO 2,623 2,453 
| 
9 | 12 | 12 . 10 | 9 
31 67 64 x 5 
775 1,884 1,720 | 460 380 | 
39 61 63 23 | 2r | 
fe: a Rigen ee 
5,135 | 15,042 | 13,607 3,225 3,02 | 


(c) Classification of Land Forces. The following table shows the strength of the 
land forces in each State, classified according to nature of servicé, on the 31st December, 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND FORCES,(a) ACTIVE AND RESERVE LISTS, 
lst | DECEMBER; Pee 


Mitine 
tary 
District, | Total. 
(Tas.) | 
! } 
te | _ 
72 | 2,032 
| 1,507 | 34,035 
5} 59 
oP" fa94 
170 | 5,390 
13 223 


1,776 | 41,929 


0) Including cadets at Royal Military College of Australia, 
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J (d) M citi Forces and Senior Cadets, by Formations. The following table shows the 
atrength of Militia Forces and Senior Cadets, by formations, at the 31st December, 
1936 :— : = 
STRENGTH OF MILITIA FORCES AND SENIOR CADETS, BY FORMATIONS, 
3lst DECEMBER, 1936. 


Senior Cadets. 


i 
/ 
Btate. Military Formation. Forces. Regimental Educational 
, Detach- | Establish- 
| | ments. ments. 
‘ anes 
e | 
Victoria - Army Head-quarters .. te | 6 | = aa 
Queensland — Field Troops, 1st Military District | 3,852 516 553 
Queensland .. | ist District Base : aed 209 | 21 . 
New South Wales.. | 1st Cavalry Division .. 2,203 | 49 “a 
New South Wales.. | 1st Division .. ea = 4:331 | 449 731 
New South Wales.. | 2nd Division 4,071 | 755 485 
New South Wales.. | 2nd District Base 936 | 129 a 
Victoria ; 2ud Cavalry Division 2,034 | TIO 35 
Victoria | 3rd Division me co 4.414 863 898 
Victoria | 4th Division ee aN 4,174. | 557 426 
Victor'a .. | 3rd District Base ie a 528 | 7 x 
' South Australia .. | Field Troops, 4th Military Dis- | 
; | trict = oe Se 23517 | 320 293 
South Australia .. | 4th District Base ae oe 106 : <13 . 
Western Australia | Field Troops, 5th Military Dis- 

: trict ete = 2,233 303 214 
Western Australia | 5th District Base 3 Se 220 | 33 ae 
Tasmania -. | Field Troops, 6th Military Dis- | 

trict nie ae ae 1,389 | 222 Too 
Tasmania -. | 6th District Base - Re 118 | 18 me 
| $ 
Total cs ‘5 34,031 : 4,431 3,700 


(e) Numbers who served under Compulsory Provisions. Tn earlier issues of the 
¥ear Book (see No. 22, pp. 578-579) tables were published showing the numbers registered 


and training under the compulsory system, distinguishing Citizen Forces and Senior 
Cadets. 


(v) Administration and Instruction. The staff provided for the administration and 
training of the various arms consists of 241 officers (Staff Corps), 50 quartermasters, and 
467 warrant and non-commissioned officers (Australian Instructional Corps). 


(vi) Royal Military College. This College was established in r911 at Duntroon in 
the Federal Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained officers for the 
permanent forces. In January, 1931, the College was trausferred to Victoria Barracks, 
Sydney, but it returned to Duntroon early in 1937. Admission is by open competitive 
examination. On the 31st December, 1936, the Australian cadets in training numbered 
45, 14 of whom were admitted in 1936. In addition, 16 are being trained for the New 
Zealand Permanent Forces under an arrangement made in 1933 with the Government 
of that Dominion. Further particulars respecting the College are given on page 915 of 
Official Year Book No. 15. - 


(vii) Railways and Defence. A War Railway Council,, consisting of military and 
railways officers, wa’ instituted in rorr. Its chief duties are to furnish advice and 
information regarding railway transport for military purposes, and to secure co-operation 
between the Defence Department and the Railway Departments in regard to concentration 
and mobilization of troops. To prevent delay in the tra of troops, particularly 
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that caused by the transhipment of baggage and implements of war, the Council haa 
recommended the adoption of a uniform railway gauge on lines linking up the State 
capitals. An Engineer and Railway Staff Corps has been institutéd, and numbered 59 


officers on 31st December, 1936. Further details will be found in Official Year Book 
No, 6, pp. 1070-1. 


(viii) Rifle Clubs, On the 30th June, 1936, there were in the Commonwealth 1,175 
rifle clubs with a membership of 49,180, and gr miniature rifle clubs having a membership 
of 2,814. Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry, but do not 
undergo any systematic drill. ; 


For the purposes of administration rifle club activities were placed under the 
control of the Military Board on the 1st March, 1931. Government Grants are made 
for the construction and maintenance of rifle ranges, etc., and 100 rounds of ammunition 
are issued free to each efficient member annually, 


§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 1901 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1084-1085. 


2. The Present System.—(i) General. An outline of the development of Australian 
naval policy was given in Official Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060-61, and No. 12, p. 1012, 
Some account of the building of the Australian Fleet, the proposed and modified cost 
thereof, the compact with the Imperia] Government, ete., appears in Official Year Book 
No. 15, pp. 921 et seg. At the end of 1933, arrangements were made between His 


- Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and Australia for a Flotilla Leader (Stuart), 


and 4 Destroyers (Vampire, Vendetta, Voyager and Waterhen) to be lent from the Royal 
Navy to the Royal Australian Navy. These vessels arrived at. Sydney in December, 1933. 


H.M.A.S. Brisbane, which became over-age in 1932, has been replaced by a ship 
of the Leander type. The new vessel—H.M.A.S. Sydney—7,ooo0 tons and eight 6-in. 
guns, was commissioned in England on 24th September, 1935, and has now joined the 
Australian Squadron. 


The mine sweepers H.M.A.S. Yarra and H.M.A.S. Swan built at Cockatoo Island 
wére commissioned on 21st January, 1936, and 21st January, 1937, respectively. 


The five “S ” Class destroyers which were over age have been prepared for disposal. 


To ensure closer co-operation with the Royal Navy, arrangements have been made 
with the Admiralty for the periodical exchange of a cruiser, thus giving an opportunity 
for officers and men of the Royal Australian Navy to gain experience in feet exercises 
on a large scale. 


~ (ii) Naval College. A maval college was established at Geelong in 1913, and was 
- transferred in 1915 to Captain’s Point, Jervis Bay, l’ederal Capital Territory, and thence 
in 1930 to the Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria. The course is similar to that carried 
out in naval colleges in England. In February, 1037, there were 50 cadet midshipmen 
under training. A boy who reaches the age of thirteen years during the calendar year 
in which the entrance examination is held is eligible to compete, provided he is the son 
of natural-born or naturalized British subjects. From amongst those qualified the 
selection committee chooses the number required. The Commonwealth Government 
bears the whole expense of uniforms, victualling, travelling, as well as that of the 
educational course. Altogether 175 officers who have passed through the college are 
now serving with the Fleet. 


(iii) Training Hstablishments. Recruits from 164 to 21 years of age receive their 


i preliminary training at Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria, where, in addition to the entry 
- gchool, instruction is given in Gunnery and Torpedo, Signals and Wireless Telegraphy, 


Engineering, etc. 
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(iv) The Naval Station. A description of the limits of the Australia Naval Station 
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is contained in earlier issues ot the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 608-9). 


(v) Vessels. A list of the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy is given hereunder :— 


SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, MARCH, 1937. ~ 


Vessel. Description. ‘Displacement. Power. 
Ix CommMisslon— Tons. HP : 
Australia : Cruiser 9,870 80,000 
Canberra 7 9,850 80,000 ; 
Sydney i 3 7,000 72,000 , 
Stuart Flotilla Leader .. 1,530 40,000 : 
Vendetta .. Destroyer 1,090 | 27,000 
Waterhen. . fs .. Ss 2% 1,100 27,000 
Cerberus .. .. | Motor Boat (Flinders Naval Depot) | 6x | 220 
Moresby .. Sy |e LOO cers = = = 1,650 2,500 
Penguin (late Platy- | Depot Ship, Sydney Sie 3,500 4 
pus) 
Swan Minesweeper 1,000 2,000 ta 
Yarra = 1,060 2,000 ; 
In RusERVE— 4 
Adelaide .. Cruiser ft 5,100 25,000 
Albatross Seaplane Carrier 5,000 12,000 
Vampire .. Destroyer I,090 27,000 
_ Voyager .. re I,100 27,000 
Freer AUXILIARY— | 
Kurumba Fleet Oiler A Me 4 7,930 2,000 

(vi) Floating Dock. In 1926 the Commonwealth Government entered into an 
agreement with the New South Wales Government whereby the latter, in consideration 
of the payment of a subsidy of £135,000, constructed at Walsh Island, Newcastle, s 
floating dock capable of lifting 15,000 tons. 

(vii) Naval Forces. Besides the sea-going forces, there is a R.A.N. Reserve, which ; 
is composed of Citizen Naval Forces. The personnel of the sea-going forces, which ‘ 
was originally largely composed of Imperial officers and men, is now 99.6 per cent. 
Australian. Tho strength of the naval forces is given hereunder :— 5 

: 
STRENGTH OF NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), ‘ a 


28th FEBRUARY, 1937. 


Numbers Borne, © 


Description of Force. |~ 
ae 


| Training. | Officers, Men 
Royal Australian Navy (Sea-going) .. a Cee I 88 
Royal Australian Naval Auxiliary Services ig Se ess ee = fe 
Cadet Midshipmen undergoing training at R.A.N. College | SCSt a wom : 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Sea-going) é ed eee 56 ; 
Royal Australian Fleet Reserve =e ee] es 365 


Royal Australian Naval Reserve ae 4c ibe 2) ages? 108 
Royal Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve ee Aas proper 86 978 


; 
4 
4 
3 
| 
q 
4 


_ The Royal Australian Air Force i 
_ Force members and a Finance member. 
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§ 3. Air Defence. 


1. General.—aA statement in regard to the prelimin 


; ary steps taken in connexion 
with the development of air defence will be found in Offici 


al Year Book No. 18, p. 610, 


3 administered by a Board consisting of three Air 
To this Force is entrusted the air defence of 
Australia, and the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and military 
forces. The present establishment of the Force includes the following units :—(a) Head- 
Quarters. Royal Australian Air Force, with representation in London; (5) a Flying 


Training School; (c) two Aircraft Depots; (d) seven service landplane squadrons and 
one service amphibian squadron. 


2. Establishment.—The present approved establishment of the Permanent Air 
Force is 227 officers and 1,853 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force, 52 officers and 340 
airmen. Jour aerodromes are under the control of the Air Board; all other aerodromea 
and air routes have been taken over by the Controller of Civil Aviation. 


3- Air Routes.—Acrodromes and emergency landing grounds have been prepared 
between the capital cities and on certain parts of the coast for service and civil purposes. 
At the 3oth April, 1937, 242 Government aerodromes and emergency landing grounds 
had been prepared and 202 licensed public aerodromes were also available for use. 


4. Civil Aviation.—Details regarding the formation and activities of the Civil 
Aviation Department will be found in Chapter V., Section D. Aviation. 


§ 4. Expenditure on Defence. 


- The following table shows the expenditure on defence in 1901-2 and during each 
of the last five years. The figures are exclusive of war services and of interest and 
exchange on loans. Details of the expenditure of the Defence Department and the cost 
of the war, repatriation and war services are given in Chapter XX VI1.—Publiec Finance. 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING WAR SERVICES).—AUSTRALIA. 


Item. I9OI-2. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. ee 
} 
arn pt £ £ £ £ 
Oentral Administration 3 5,594 21,925 | 20,307 21,663 24,891 30,502 
Naval . e . 178,819 | 1,495,948 | 1,646,430 | 1,998,363 | 2,371,187 | 2,537,344 
Military .. - - 732,626 | _ 978,144 | 1,236,716 | 1,328,504 | 1,810,751 | 2,237,513 
Air Services— | ; 
R.A. Air Force .. oo x 319,974 | 409,413 | 535,988 | 783,498 | 1,009,854 
Civil Aviation .. . oe 137,271 | 133,517 | 164,439 | 185,644 | 487,448 
Munitions Supply Branch... ie 180,341 | 321,162 | 415,959 | 451,093 | 500,395 
Rifle Clubs and Associations .. 41,653 26,515 31,662 34,781 36,796 55,064 
Principal Supply Officers ' y 
ser resid ee a 5,350 
8pecial Appropriations— 
Pavel Ccasbrantices oan 2,865 \Cr. 9,34% | 513,124 | 663,852 607,123 
Reconditioning Equipment 
and Purchase of Aircraft } i A 
Equipment + ao Cr. 4,971 | 365,695 8x 1,427 
Arms, Armament, Aircraft, | 


Munitions, Equipment and | | 


Reserves . +2 | 364,627 | 552,406 | 737,708 

ildings and | é 
rae ee por a | 3 ow | ad j 79,324 132,767 615,000 
Development of Civil Aviation | ey 1,948 | 1,933 997 120 12,264 


958,692 | 3,159,960 | 4,157,404 hy See at aS 8,829,655 
‘ (4) Estimated. 


In addition to the above, £49,234 was expended from Revenue on war services 


_ directly under the control of the Defence Department in 1935-36, and the estimated 


expenditure in 1936-37 was £11,460, ans ‘ 
, The total cost of war services including interest, sinking fund, war pensions, 
repatriation, etc., will be found in Chapter XXVIL, Part B § 5—Cost of War and 


_ Repatriation. 
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§ 5. Munitions Supply. * 
t. General.—A statement dealing with the powers and functions of the Munitions 
Supply Board is given on p. 612 of Official Year Book No. 18. 


2. Factories.—(i) General. The Explosives Factories at Maribyrnong, Victoria, 
which manufacture cordite and high explosives for cartridges and artillery ammunition, © 
aeroplane dopes, nitro-benzine, and special paints, were established in IgIt. The staff 
at 30th June, 1936, numbered 349. : 

The Acetate of Lime Factory, established at Bulimba, Brisbane, in September, 
1918, has now been abandoned. 

The Clothing Factory at Melbourne, Victoria, which had a staff of 358 employees on 
30th June, 1936, commenced output in July, 1912, and since that date has been able to 
supply the whole of the uniform clothing and head gear required for the Defence forces 
and the Postmaster-Géneral’s Department. It also supplies clothing required by State 
Departments and local public bodies. 

The Small Arms Factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, which was opened on 
1st June, 1912, and delivered the first instalment of Anstralian arms in May, 1913, had 
on its pay roll on 30th June, 1936, 283 employees. Rifles and machine guns for land 
and air services are being produced, and provision has been made for the manufacture 
of pistols. 

On the 1st January, 1927, the Defence Department entered into possession by 
purchase of the works of the Colonial Ammunition Company Limited at Footscray, 
Victoria. As from the ist July, 1928, this establishment, known as the Small Arms 
Ammunition Factory, was amalgamated with the Gun Ammunition Factory, and this 
group is now known as the Ammunition Factories, where in addition to rifle and pistol 
ammunition, big gun fuses, detonators, cartridge cases and aireraft bombs are also 
produced. Brass and other non-ferrous metals required for munitions manufacture 
are rolled at this factory. The staif at 30th June, 1936, numbered 707. 

At the Ordnance Factory, Maribyrnong, Victoria, established in 1924, provision is 
made for the production of guns, shells, gun carriages and military vehicles. This group 
includes a well equipped forge and woodworking and electrical shops. The number of 
employees at 30th June, 1936, was 657. 

(ii) Investment in Factories. Up to 30th June, 1936, the capital invested in the 
factories now in operation was approximately as follows:—Small Arms Factory, 
£844,013; Explosives Factories, £013,345; Clothing Factory, £82,267 ; Ammunition 
Factories, £697,747 ; and Ordnance Factories, £882,354. 


3. Research Laboratory.—At Maribyrnong, Victoria, a Research Laboratory has 
been established consisting of five main sections, i.e., general chemistry, explosives and 
ammunition, timber, metallurgy and physics (including optics, metrology and 
electrical). Plant, buildings, fittings and furniture were valued at £128,249 on 
30th June, 1936, and the staff at the same date numbered 68, 


* 
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§ 6. Remount Depot. 

Information in regard to the establishment of this branch of activity is contained in 
earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, p. 613). When war was declared 
in 1914 little difficulty was experienced by the Remount Service in coping with the 
enormous task of obtaining and training horses for the mounted units of the A.LF. and 
in providing for the shipment of horses to Egypt and India as required, 


§ 7. Australian Contingents. 

1. General.—In earlier issues of the Year Book an account was given of the 
composition, etc., of the Australian contingents dispatched for service in the New 
Zealand and Sudan Campaigns, in South Africa, China, and the Great War of 1914-18 
(see Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 1019 et seg.). 


2. Australian Troops (Great War).—Particulars of the enlistments, casualties, 
honours and decorations won, and engagements of the. Australian Imperial Force during 
the Great War were given in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 628 et seg. 
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§ 8. War Gratuity. 


Reference was made in earlier Year Books ( 
in accordance with the War Gratuity Acts of 1 
and sailors who served in the Great War. Owing to limitations of space this information 
é cannot be repeated, but it may be noted that the gratuity was paid in ‘Treasury Bonds, 
- » maturing not later than 31st May, 1924, and bearing interest at 5t per cent. In 
necessitous cases payment was made in cash when desired by the person entitled. The 
first gratuities were made available about the beginning of June, 1920. The total 


amount paid to 30th June, 1930, was £27,500,217, and bonds amounting to £14,089 had 
not been redeemed. 


see No. 15, p. 930) to the bonus payable 
920 as a war service gratuity to soldiers 


: § 9. Special Defence Legislation. 


Information regarding special defence legislation enacted by the Commonwealth 
Government during the War was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p- 930. It may 
be pointed out here that the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920 repealed the 
Act 1914-1918, but a limited number of matters dealt with under the original Act 
were provided for under the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920-1928 or by 
regulations made thereunder. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
REPATRIATION. 
§ 1. General. 


An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the Commonwealth 
Department of Repatriation was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 931, but 
limits of space preclude its repetition in the present volume. Some account 
was given also in the Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, of the policy 
and activities of the Department generally, while detailed information was incorporated 
in regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to soldiers and dependants. 
(See Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 598 to 601). During the year ended 30th June, 
1928, sustenance rates were amended to bring them into line with war pensions 
rates, and the scale of rates in respect to war pensions was amplified by providing for 
an allowance to the third or subsequent child at such a rate as will provide, together 
with pension in respect of that child, a sum of 15s. per fortnight. In 1931 it 
was prescribed that the payment of sustenance would be made only where the necessities 
of medical treatment prevented the soldier from following his usual occupation, while 
Financial Emergency legislation passed in the same year enacted that sustenance would 
be payable only where actually needed. Income from all sources was to be taken into 
account in computing sustenance, but this provision was disregarded in August, 1934. 
During 1935, the Government decided to provide from 1st January, 1936, free medical 
treatment for all ex-soldiers suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis, irrespective of 
whether such condition was attributable to war service. 


The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1936, were 
confined to the grant, review and assessment of war and service pensions, the provision 
of medical treatment, the renewal and repair of artificial replacements and surgical 
appliances, the grant and review of sustenance and living allowances, and the 
administration of the Soldier’s Children Education Scheme. 


§ 2. War Pensions. 


1, General.—Provision for the payment of war pensions to soldiers and their 
dependants was made by the Commonwealth Parliament in the War Pensions Act r91rq 
which came into operation on 21st December, 1914. The maximum pension for a private 
was fixed at £52 per annum with higher rates for higher ranks. The definition of 
dependants under the original Act was broadened by a measure passed in 1915, while 
both these Acts were consolidated by the War Pensions Act 1914-1916, which increased 
the maximum pension to a private to £3 per fortnight (£78 per annum) with higher rates 
for higher ranks. Scale rates of pension were definitely laid down for specific disabilities 
such as in cases of amputation of limbs, ete. 


In 1920 the passage of the Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act repealed the existing 
legislation and provided, from the 1st July, 1920, a flat rate of £4 4s. per fortnight for a 
roo per cent. pension for all ranks up to and including that of Lieutenant. The rates 
for ranks higher than that of Lieutenant were not increased. The main additional 
increases were :— 


(a) a pension up to £4 48. per fortnight to widows with dependent children, or, 
if without dependent children, where circumstances warrant the increased 
amount; (the invariable practice is to grant the full £4 4s. per fortnight 
to widows with dependent children) 
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; 

< (6) @ Special Rate pension of £8 per fortnight to blinded and to totally and 

: permanently incapacitated soldiers ; and 

a (¢) a Special Rate pension, not exceeding £8 per fortnight to tubercular soldiers, 
subject to certain conditions, 

we Payment of pension to the full degree of a man’s disability in cases where & pre-war 


disability has been aggravated “ to any material degree” by war service was contained 
in an amending Act of 1921. Hitherto a pension was payable only with respect to the 
degree of disability actually caused by war service, 


A farther amendment of the Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act in 1922 made 
provision for certain “amounts” and “ allowances” to limbless soldiers, in addition 
to existing rates of war pensions, ranging from 78. to 76s. per fortnight. In certain 
double amputation cases, an allowance for an attendant was provided at 40s. or 80s. per 
fortnight, according to the nature of the case. An attendant’s allowance was also payable 
to “spinal cases’ at £2 per fortnight. A special rate pension of £8 per fortnight was 
provided to those soldiers who, although not totally blind, had no useful vision. 


During 1925 the Government decided that a permanent pension of not less than £4 4s. 
per fortnight should be paid to all ‘‘ members” proved to be suffering from pulmonary 
tuberculosis on or subsequent to rst July, 1925, as the result of war service, or as the 
result of a pre-existing condition having been materially aggravated by war service. 
On 30th September, 1925, a new Regulation was gazetted, operative from 1st J uly, 1925, 
providing for the grant of an allowance, in addition to pension, not exceeding 153s. per 
fortnight to a soldier in receipt of pension under the Fourth Schedule to the Act with 
respect to loss of vision in one eye. Both these provisions were made statutory by 
incorporation in the Amending Act of 1934. } 


The general reduction of expenditure provided by the Financial Emergency Act 
1931 applied also to war pensions. No reduction, however, was made in the rate of 
pension payment to incapacitated soldiers. The widows and children of soldiers whose 
death was due to war service and the widowed mothers (who became widows either prior 
to, or within three years after, the death of the sons) of any deceased unmarried member 
of the Forces were also exempted from reductions, the necessary economies being effected 
in payments to other classes of war pensioners. The maximum rate of pension payable 
on behalf of the child of an incapacitated soldier was reduced to 12s. per fortnight, and 
a wife married or a child born to an incapacitated member of tho Forces subsequent to 
1st October, 1931, were excluded from pension benefits. Considerable modifications 
of the reductions were included in the Financial Relief Acts of 1933 and 1934, and some 
classes of pension were fully restored. 


During 1934 the Second Schedule to the Act was amended to include the Attendants’ 
Allowances previously payable under regulation to blinded soldiers and to provide for 
eligibility for such allowances in consequence of injury or disease affecting the cerebro- 
spinal system or disease causing incapacity similar in effect thereto, A further 
amendment provided that a wife married, or a child born, to a member of the Forces 
after 1st October, 1931, shall be deemed to be dependants and eligible for pension benefits 
if the member has died or dies from the results of war service. Certain anomalies 
concerning the continuance or regranting of pension were removed. 


In December, 1935, the Principal Act was again amended. The principal amend- 
ments were in relation to (a) reinstatement of pensions previously commuted ; (b) grant 
‘of pensions to dependants of deceased members of Lee Forces (whatever the actual 
cause of death) in cases where at the date of the member 8 death he was in receipt of a 
pension under the Second Schedule to the Act or in receipt of pension as a double 


~ 
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amputee ; (c) removal of the time limit on lodgment of claims under Section 23 (2) 
of the Act; and (d) to provide relief by way of service pensions to aged members of the 
Forces; to those members, and their families, who are unable through mental or 
physical defects to engage in remunerative employment and are declared permanently 
unemployable ; and to those members, and their families, who are suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis. The new provisions operated from 1st January, 1936. Financial 
Relief legislation, which became operative as from Ist October, 1936, increased the 
maximum rate of pension payable to the child.of an incapacitated soldier from 12s. to 
158. per fortnight. The maximum amount of service pension payable was also increased 
from 368. to 3&8. per fortnight. 


The Principal Act was further amended in December, 1936, and is now known as 
the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act 1920-1936. A female member of the Forces 
who is an apphcant for service pension on account of age or permanent unemployability 
js now eligible for consideration if she embarked for service abroad. Previously she must 
have served in a theatre of war to be eligible. A further amendment provided that 
an institutional rate of service pension not exceeding 12s. per fortnight be made available. 
This benefited inmates of mental asylums particularly, because previously they were 
debarred from service pensions. Additional amendments provided for posthumous 
grants of service pensions in certain cases and for the simplification of administrative 
procedure. 


2. Appeal Tribunals——The principal Act was amended as from 1st June, 1929, 
whereby tribunals were created to hear appeals in regard to war pensions. The War 
Pensions Entitlement Appeal Tribunal is empowered to hear and decide any appeal by 
or on behalf of ex-members of the forces or their dependants, against a decision of the 
Repatriation Commission that an incapacity or the death of an ex-member did not arise 
out of war service. Two Assessment Appeal Tribunals were created, to hear and decide 
any appeal against a current assessment or a “ Nil” assessment of war pension made 
by the Repatriation Commission in respect of an incapacity of an ex-member of the forces 
which had been accepted as arising out of war service. 


3. War Pensions in Force.—At the 30th June, 1936, the number of war pensions was 
260,135 with an annual liability of £7,444,901. The outstanding figures for 1935-36 
were as follows :-— 


New claims granted during year are ac ce ze 52510 
Claims rejected (gross) during year .. oe — <5 10,200 
Pensions reviewed during year ae a= + 47+593 
Pensions cancelled or discontinued during year = = 9,879 
Pensioners died during year .. ee a es ef 2,665 
Number of pensions in force at 30th June, 1936 ee = 260,135 
Annual pension liability on the 30th June, 1936 4 = £7,444,901 
At the 30th June, 1936, special rate pensions of £8 per fortnight were being paid 
to— 
Blinded soldiers .. os we es = oe I4t 
Tubercular soldiers “hs we mys Ne Fut Q22 
Totally and permanently incapacitated soldiers se os 1,936 


An analysis of the total number of new grants during the year reveals the 
following :— 


Members (i.e., ex-soldier pensionérs) .. an on os 837 
Wives of members .. ae +s os Re a1 I ogy 
Children .. aa sis ik ate ES on : i, 165 
Other dependants .. atte ne So a rae 4 I 


5,510 
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In the following table the number receiving pensions at 30th June, 1936, is shown 
for each class of pensioner :— 


WAR PENSIONS IN FORCE, AUSTRALIA, AT 


30th JUNE, 1936. 


Class, Number of 
Pensioners, 
| 
—_ ie eee Oe one ake 2 z 
| 
Orphan children 8 
F 5935 
War widows 8,987 
Soldiers, 6,337 
% 795337 
Children me *s <i Sis re 2 
; 93,244 
Wives a ~ oo 35 Ss am 58,081 
Parents a ee a5 55 A miot d 195757 
Brothers and sisters .. | 202 ° 
Others | 169 
| 
2 =a = ae — = ae = | = jee Es 
Total . : 260,135 
| 


4. Number of Pensioners and Expenditure.—The following table shows the number 
of pensioners at 30th June, 1936, and the places where payments were made during 
1935-39. 

WAR PENSIONS.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, 1936. 


4 Dependants of— 
Where Paid Site a fs 4 Total Hxpenditare 
: | of the Forces. tas ha ae pe acipealga 
Ee in : Z sears 7 A 
New South Wales 25,044 9.419 | - 49,239 | 84,302 | 2,502,985 
Victoria P 25,005 9,096 2,823 87,584 2,276,024 
Queensland ; 8,557 2,789 | 16,935 | 28,281 825,390 
South Australia | 9232 | 2,392 8,633 | 155257 464,530 
Western Australia 7,005 2,347 14,470 | 23,882 662,932 
Tasmania .. 3,219 I,309 75928 12,456 371,508 
Total, Australia 745352 27,352 | 150,028 | 251,762 } 7,193,435 
| 2 = Wr eee plate. eee tae Seen ea 
London 2 | 1,645 | 2,524 31276 7,445 
South Africa 47 27 140 5 
New Zealand ; 242 156 341 | 739 32793 
Other Overseas 21 3 25 49 
Total “y 76,337 30,062 153,736 260,135 | 7,520,228 
Payments made in Aus-| ig oe ; 
tralia in respect of 
other countries less 
amounts _ received .s 
from other countries Cr. 1,693 
/Total, War Pensions/ | . 
Trust Fund Account 7,518,535 
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The subjoined table shows the numbers of pensions granted, claims rejected, se 
pensions in force, together with the amount paid in pensions for the years ended 30t 
June, 1921 and 1931 and for each of the four years ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


WAR PENSIONS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


Pensions in Force. 


| 
| / Amount 
! 
{ 
} 


Year ended | Pensions Claims Incapaci- | Depend- | pepend- paid in 
soth June—} Granted. Rejected. tated ants of | ‘ants of : Pensions 
| Members Incapaci- | peceased Total. 
| ofthe | tated Members 
| Forces. Members. | “ 
es F | 8 *s (a) 
1 a 25,98 = 88 | 795491 93;995 49,051 222,537 7,386,842(a) 
cae a ress | eek ier aretie 172,389 | 35,617 283,322 | 7,996,180 
1933 +. 2,693 | 664 | 755244 164,268 | 30,298 269,810 | 6,925,830 
1934 . 2,792 | 609 { 75;037 162,198 29,719 266,954 | 7,048,592 
oe a 4,174 | 1,869 74,998 158,787 30,276 264,061 | 7,360,057 
1936 a 5,510 10,200 76,337 153,736 30,062 260,135 7,520,228 
| | 2! 


(a) Includes payments made from Trust Fund, War Pensions Account, on behalf of other countries 
less recoveries, 


5. Service Pensions.—By legislation passed in December, 1935, the scheme of 
service pensions was instituted to operate from ist, January, 1936. 


’ The maximum rate of service pension for a single man is fixed at 38s. per fortnight, 
and for a man and his wife at 32s. per fortnight each, with an additional 5s. per fortnight 
for each child up to four in number under sixteen years of age. The actual rate payable 
in any case is determined after taking into consideration all other income and property 
received or owned by the pensioner in question, and no service pension can be paid in 
any case where such other income and property has an assessable value, in the case ofa 
single man, of £81 13s. per annum, or in the case of a man and wife, of £163 16s, per 
annum between them. In addition, no service pension can be paid when the applicant 
is possessed of property to the value of £400 or more. 


Tf the income from all other sources is less than the annual amounts above shown, 
then service pensions become payable at such rates as will, with that other income, 
bring the total income of the pensioner (including service pension) up to the allowed 
maximum, provided, of course, that such pensions cannot exceed the maximum rates 
of 38s. per fortnight for a single man or 32s, each per fortnight for man and wite, as 
hereinbefore mentioned. 


Bligibility for such service pensions may be established on three grounds :— 


(a) Sixty years of age or more, provided the applicant served in a theatre of 
war, but eligibility on this ground limits payment of service pension to 
the ex-soldier and not to his wife or children. In the case of a female 
member of the Forces, the qualifying age is 55 years, and service abroad, 
not necessarily in a theatre of war, is sufficient, 


(6) Permanently.unemployable, provided the applicant served in a theatre of 
war (or, in the case of a female member, served abroad). Under this 
class pensions may be paid to the ex-soldier, his wife and children—up to 
four in number, 


(c) Pulmonary tuberculosis, whether the applicant served in a theatre of war or 
not. Under this class also pensions are payable to the wife and children— 
up to four in number, 


Only those applicants who qualify under Class (c) are entitled to receive both service — 


pensions and invalid pension at the same time. 


Pe ae 
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The following figures give the important facts of the service pension scheme over 
the period 1st January, 1936, to 31st December, 1936 :— © 


Claims granted during the year— 


Members of the Forces ae 0 if iis ame COLO 

Wives 1,358 

Children 1,905 

4 7,369 
Claims rejected during the year— 

Members of the Forces _ at mn Rs a 3,724 

Wives ay az ie ar ae a 2,138 

Children... we es oa “ig “: 3,975 

; 9,837 

Pensions cancelled or discontinued during year e. nd 500 

Pensioners died during year i ae rig te 73 

Pensions in force at 31st December,-1936 .. ys a 6,810 

Annual pension liability on 31st December, 1936 sits .. £210,831 


6. Cost of Administration.—The cost of administration in 1935-36 was £262,294, 
representing 3-18 per cent. of the total cost of benefits disbursed. The administrative 
costs of the three War Pensions Appeal Tribunals are included in the above figure and _ 


- totalled £29,082. 


§ 3. Medical Treatment of Returned Soldiers Suffering from Wav 
Service Disabilities. 


At 30th June, 1936, there were 1,704 in-patients and 20,426 out-patients receiving 
medical treatment. The expenditure to this date was £7,528,947. 


§ 4, Miscellaneous. 


1, Summary of Other Departmental Activities.—The following is a summary of the 
work of the Department from 8th April, 1918, to 30th June, 1936 :— 


(i) Employment, Number of applications, 255,490; number of positions filled, 
1a5, 272: 

(ii) Vocational Training. Number of men completed training, 27,696 ; number in 
training, nil. 


(iii) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme, From the inauguration of the scheme 
in February, 1921, up to 30th June, 1936, 19,597 applications for assistance had been 
received. Of these 18,159 had been approved, of which 11,097 recipients of the benefits 
had completed their training, 4,486 were undergoing training, 52 applications were 
pending, and the remainder had been refused or withdrawn. 


Up to 30th June, 1936, the expenditure was £1,680,330. 


(iv) Assistance Granted. The total expenditure incurred during the period from Sth 

_ April, 1918, to 30th June, 1936, was £20,777,475, of which £1,676,007 represented loan 

and £19,101,468 general expenditure. Of the total the largest amounts were absorbed 

by medical treatment, with £7} millions, vocational training with £5 millions, and 
expenses of providing employment, £2} millions. 
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2. Expenditure of Department of Repatriation.—The expenditure of the Department 
during the twelve months ended 30th June, 1936, was £8,505,554, distributed as follows :— 


Repatriation benefits— ‘ £ 
Loans to soldiers oe ee oe ar a 2 
Grants to soldiers and general expenditure (including main- 

tenance of training schools, medical institutions, ete.) .. 536,573 
Assistance to soldiers in necessitous circumstances .. ae: BF 
Allowances to dependants of soldiers not provided for under 

the Act .. oe a fe a os gil 
Medical treatment to Home Service personnel = =e 60 

5372573 

Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme aig te i 86,852 

War Pensions one ae rs ae = «« 93549,671 

Administrative costs— 

Salaries a5 fc ee a 196,655 
Contingencies .. = a. a 2 65,639 
262,294 
Exchange on Remittances to London and New York .. a 69,164 
Total ~ ae -. +» 8,505,554 


The total expenditure for the previous year was £8,252,130. ; 


3. Losses of Soldier Settlement—Reference to losses incurred in connexion with 
settlement of returned soldiers and sailors will be found in Chapter 1V.—Land Tenure 
and Settlement. 
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CHAPTER xii. 


THE TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


GENERAL, 


The Territories under the control of the Commonwealth are :—The Northern 
Territory; the Federal Capital Territory; Papua (formerly British New Guinea): 
Norfolk Island ; the Territory of New Guinea (by Mandate of the League of Nations); 
Nauru (under joint Mandate of the Commonwealth, Great Britain and New Zealand); 
the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands ; and the Australian Antarctic Territory. 


The results of the census of the Territories at the 30th June, 1933, may be found 
in the separate bulletins (see list at back of this volume). 


In each_of the external Territories the currency is the same as in Australia. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Introductory—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony, but in 1863 
was annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province of South Australia. With the 
adjacent islands it was transferred to the Commonwealth on 1st January, 1911. Tho 
total area is 523,620 square miles, or 335,116,800 acres. 


2. Population.—(i) Huropeans. At the census taken in 1881 there were only 670 
Huropeans in the Territory. The number increased slowly, reaching its maximum in 1918 
with 3.767 persons. At the census of 1933 the white population had decreased to 3,306. 
This number, however, was 34.5 per cent. greater than the figure at the census of 1921. 


(ii) Non-Europeans. The number of full-blood non-Europeans, excluding 
Australian aboriginals, in the Northern Territory on the 30th June, 1933, was 744, of 
whom 462 were Chinese, the remainder being, mainly, Filipinos (69), Japanese (91), 
and Malays (59). There were at ono time over 4,000 Chinese in the Territory. 

The half-caste population recorded at the census of 1933 numbored 800 of whom 
743 were half-caste Australian aboriginals. 


(iii) Total Population. The highest recorded population of all races, except 
aboriginals, was 7,533 in 1888. The estimated population at 31st December in each of 
the last five years is given in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—POPULATION (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINALS). 


Year. Males, Females. Total. 
86 

1932 a +. 3.353 1,433 457 
a ae =e 3,370 1,448 4,818 
1934 . . 344° 1,504 4,944 
1935 in So 3,482 1,609 5,091 
1930 ae ai 3,596 1,709 53305 


The Census population (30th June, 1933) was 3,373 males, 1,472 females, total 
4,850. 
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{iv) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of 
population in 1936 (excluding overland migration) — : 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 1936. 


| {| 
Immigration .. | 1,429 || Emigration .. |1,268 || Excess. of immi- 
Births .. =r 113 || Deaths .. ns | 60 || gration over 
| | emigration a: 161 
| | Exeess of births 
| | / over deaths .. 53 
| | | 
ee = fr 
| i { 
Increase oe | 9542 | Decrease oe | 1,328 | Net Increase .. 214 
/ 


The immigration and emigration figures for the Territory during the five years 
ending 1936 are shown in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION. 


| 


Year, | Tmmigration. Emigration. 

i = = 
1 

TOS2 0 ae an ae Son] 479 545 

HOSS ane: Se os ve | 516 . 407 

TOs40 Se ae eae | 680 / 582 

LG3Se es or as we 2. | I,O14 : 881 

13 Oss & at re 1,429 . 1,268 


| 


(v) The Aboriginals. A special article contributed by Dr. W. Ramsay-Smith on 
the subject of the Australian aboriginals was incorporated in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 158— 
176). The Chapter “ Population,” in Year Book No. 17, contained information regarding 
the number and distribution of aboriginals and the measures taken by the States (in the 
case of the Northern Territory, by the Commonwealth) to protect them and to conserve 
their interests. Large numbers of the aboriginals in the Territory are still outside the 
influence of Europeans. The total number of full-blood and half-caste aboriginals at 
30th June, 1936, was estimated at 17,730, of whom 3,433 were in regular employment. 
There are fifteen aboriginal reserves, comprising an area of 67,244 square miles. (Sce 
also Chapter on Population hereinafter.) 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


On 1st January, 1911, the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the 
Commonwealth. The terms were outlined in Year Book No. 15, p.q40. Bythe Northern 
Australia Act 1926, the Territory was divtied into two parts, Central Australia and 
North Australia, separated by the 2oth parallel of south latitude, each administered 
by a Government Resident. In addition, Advisory Councils and a Development 
Commission were provided for. The Act of 1926 was superseded by the Northern 
Territory (Administration) Act r9r0-1933. By this Act the provision made for Advisory 
Councils was cancelled, and the Development Commission abolished. The administration 
of the Territory was placed in the hands of an Administrator, residing at Darwin, assisted 
by a Deputy Administrator, residing at Stuart (Alice Springs). The Governor-General 
is empowered to make ordinances having the force of law in and in relation to the 
Territory, subject to disallowance by either House of the Commonwealth Parliament. 
The Territory elects a member to the House of Representatives, who may take part in 
the debates, but may not vote, except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Northern Territory or on any amendment of any such motion. 


a ee ae a vere 
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‘ § 3. Physiography. 

by ee Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, 
s with the exception of a strip 2} degrees wide which lies south of the Tropic of 
| Capricorn. 

a 2. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low fiat coast-line seldom reaches 
y; a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
4 prevail. Sandstone, mar! and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
’ frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
2 numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
yy estuaries. 


The principal features of the coast line are enumerated in Year Book No. 1, p. 66; 
the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 3, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, pp. 77, 78; the islands in Year Book No. 5, pp. ZI, 72; and the 
mineral springs in Year Book No. 6, p. 65. 

Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 

‘coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 


§ 4, Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 

- to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 

weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulars will be found in Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 


2. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Therta are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous), and frogs abound, 
There are many varieties of freshwater fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and beetles 
are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory sometimes 
attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly 
in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. Buffalo formerly existed 
in large herds, but, as pointed out later, their number has been greatly reduced by 
indiscriminate shooting. 

3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belong tothe Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s 
édge. On the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation, 
the principal orders represented being :—Huphorbiacee, Composite, Convolvulacece, 
Rubiaceew, Goodenoviacee, Leguminose, Urticew. 

Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Year Book No. 6, pp. 1116-7. 


# § 5. Production. 


1. Holdings.—There were on the 30th June, 1936, 847 holdings in the Northern 
a Territory, covering an area of 213,863 square miles. Of these, 441 were held on 

pastoral lease or permit, 90 on agricultural leaso, the remainder being held on leases 
a for various other purposes. Rents received amounted to £27,069. 


2. Agriculture——Up to the present agriculture has made little progress in the 
_--—- Yerritory, although it has been proved that rice, tobacco, coconuts, mangoes, bananas, 
cotton, various fodder plants, and peanuts can be successfully grown. Expense of 
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harvesting is, at present, an obstacle to the economic production of rice, and until 
labour-saving machinery is procured it cannot be produced with profit. There is a large 
stretch of first-class coconut land on the coast, but hitherto planting has not been 
attempted on a commercial scale. For the encouragement of primary production a 
Primary Producers’ Board was established in 1931. Peanuts have become the principal 
crop. In 1934-35 the yield was 16,938 bags or 423 tons from 1,000 acres and the price 
averaged 44d. per |b. in southern markets. Although the acreage was approximately 
the same the estimated yield for 1935-36 was only about 7,000 bags. 


3. Pastoral Industry—The pastoral possibilities of certain parts of the Northern 
Territory were recognized at an early date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six years later cattle were moved 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Mr. Gilee reached 
the Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,000 sheep from South Australia. 
For various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry progressed and 
became the mainstay of the Territory, a great impetus being given to it in 1917 by the 
opening of extensive meat works at Darwin. Unfortunately the works closed down in 
1920, and are still idle. The number of cattle exported by land from the Northern 
Territory during the year 1935-36 was about 75,500, and the number imported about 
7,500, while approximately 10,000 head of sheep were brought into the Territory from 
Queensland for agistment. The cattle industry has been retarded by the ravages of 
ticks and by the difficulty of travelling stock through waterless country. These 
difficulties are, however, gradually being overcome, the former by “ dipping,” and the 
latter by adding to the number of wells on the various stock-routes and the creation of 
stock reserves. Buffaloes thrive in the coastal districts, but their number has been 
greatly reduced by indiscriminate shooting to obtain the hides. 


The estimated number of live stock in the Territory in the last five years is given 
in the table hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—LIVE STOCK. 


Year, Horses. Cattle. Sheep. | Pigs. Goats. | Camels. | Donkeys., Mules. 

1931 +» | 33.442 | 749,745 | 18,867 | 665 | 19,0rT 501 909 668 

1932 +» | 33,072 | 780,121 | 18,250 | 449 | 20,622 438 776 479 

1933 -+ | 33.590 | 850,867 | 18,076 | 307 | 17,356] 344]  oo2| 438 

1934 +» | 35,094 | 899,679 | 23,356 626 | 20,044 319] 1,196 496 

1935 ++ | 35,152 | 900,535 | 25,483 555 | 2455 298 | 1,056 512 
! 


4. Mining.—(i) General. Alluvial gold-digging in the Northern Territory 
commenced in 1869, and up to the end of 1880 gold to the value of £79,022 had been 
produced. In 1881 the gold production reached its maximum, the value for that year 
being £111,945. During the following years it fluctuated considerably, but as long as 
the alluvial deposits lasted the output was satisfactory. In the transition period from 
alluvial to reef mining the industry declined considerably. The production of metals 
other than gold has suffered on account of the vagaries of prices, and the high cost of 
transport and of white labour. Owing to the exceptionally high price of gold the search 
for the precious metal has been stimulated in recent years with an increasing annual 
production. The principal producer of gold in 1935-36 was the Tennant Creek field 
which steadily progressed during the year. Approximately 90 per cent. of the total 
production was raised here, and with the extension of treatment plants the output should 
continue to expand. as the yield was largely regulated by the facilities available in 
1935-36. A small township has been planned on the field and the population at the 
31st March, 1936, was 533, including 92 women and 28 children, Although the mica 
deposits in the Territory are not exploited systematically or on a large scale, a number 
of men—mostly southern Europeans- -bave been engaged in this class of mining and 
during the year produced nearly £8,000 worth of mica, 
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(ii) M tneral Production. The following table shows the value of the total mineral 
production for the last five years :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—MINERAL PRODUCTION, 


; Total 
Year. Gold. | Tin Ore. SS ie copper Mica, | Wolfram. es Yale iat 
3 yh ing Slang £ ale naa A oo en: £ 
EQST 42.2 -))_ 45506.) (2,322 |... | 137 | -Sesa7 | Algo! season rassat 
1932-33 .. 4449 | 2,519 410 S 10,772 SPDs. He 18,150 
1933-34 .. 8,124 | 9,566 FEV eee 73926 | 3,714 | 65 | 28,806 
1934-35 -- | 445458 | 6,036 ee) a 15,762 | 10,380 | 264 | 76,900 
1935-36 .. | 76,000} .4,176 ct } 2 87D 7.505, | s.747 5 ue 98,599 
| | } 


In 1934 the Governments of the Commonwealth and the States of Queensland and 
Western Australia agreed to co-operate in the conduct of a geological and geophysical 
survey of certain areas in the northern parts of Australia, including the Northern Territory. 
More detailed reference to the survey and its progress will be found in Chapter XVIT.— 
Mineral Industry. ; 


5. Pearl, Beche-de-Mer, and Other Fisheries.—In 1884 mother-of-pearl-shell was 
discovered in the harbour of Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through 
heavy tides and muddy water, retarded the development of the industry for many years. 
Most of the production is now won from a bed of shel] approximately 50 to 60 miles 


‘north-west of Bathurst Island and 27 pearling vessels were licensed during 1935~36. 


On account of losses in previous years the Commonwealth Government made a grant 
of £1,000 to the companies concerned during 1935-36, and this, coupled with a steady 
oversea demand for Territory shel], helped to stabilize the local industry. The production 
of pearl-shell in 1935-36 amounted to 743 tons of an approximate gross value of £71,000, 
a distinct advance on the output of 474 tons in 1934-35. The local pearlers, however, 
encounter considerable opposition from efficient Japanese fleets. 

Seven fishing licences and five boat liconces were issued during 1935-36 in connexion 
with béche-de-mer fisheries, although export prices were not attractive. 

The territorial waters teem with fish, but only twelve fishermen and four boats were 
employed in maintaining a supply of fish for Darwin for the greater part of the year, 
the fish retailing at 6d. per lb. 

The production of raw salt from the tidal salt pans at Fannie Bay during 1935-36 
was 210 tons, valued at £7 per ton. The salt is comparatively free of foreign matter, an 
analysis revealing an actual sodium chloride content of 98.05 per cent. 


§ 6. Land Tenure. 


A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Territory will be found 
in Chapter V.—Land Tenure and Settlement, Official Year Book No, 22. 


§ 7. Commerce, Shipping and Air Services. 
1. Trade.—No record is kept of the trade between the Commonwealth States and 
Territories. ‘The value of the direct oversea imports and exports for 1901 and for each 
of the last five years is given hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—OVERSEA IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. _ 


Items, r90r. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
Joy vealed ae al at RN aa ar ad hearts Eadld 
> Prine | 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Imports (a) w+ | 370539 | 9,884 | 4225 28,320 | 30,870 | 13,221 
Exports (6) he 29,191 20,624 10,427 6,303 27,411 425330 


(a) British currency values. (6) Australian currency values. 
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The importation of residual oil was mainly responsible for the increase during the 
‘two years ended 1934-35 while the shipments of pearl-shell were the cause of the rise 
in the value of exports during the past two years. 


2. Shipping.—The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities chiefly on the 
services of vessels trading between Melbourne and Singapore. In addition to pearlers 
and other small craft, larger vessels make occasional visits, while a sixty-days’ service 
between Fremantle and Darwin is carried out by the Koolinda, belonging to the Western 
Australian State Shipping Service. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—SHIPPING. 


| Artivals. Departures, 
Period. * | | 

| No. of Vessels.| Tonnage. | No. of Vessels. | Tonnage. 
Toso-31s 4. Pe aa 39 ITI,144 39 f. 285 4ge 
1931-32. .: 39 95,500 39 | 96,632 
1932-33 -. a .: 38 95,834 38 | 97,012 
1933-34 .- me “i 39 98,986 37 | 94,624 
1934-35... Ae us 58 108,306 47 108,909 
1935-30 .. a “al | BS 1173757 55 117.757 


| 


3. Air Services.—Darwin is the first port of arrival in Australia of aircraft from 
Europe, Singapore and Netherlands East Indies. Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 
maintains a regular bi-weekly service in each direction over the Brisbane-Darwin- 
Singapore route. The MacRobertson-Miller Aviation Co. Ltd. also operates twice 
weekly between Perth and Daly Waters, linking up with the Qantas service at the latter 
point. Guinea Airways Ltd. has operated a service between Adelaide and Darwin since 
February, 1937. 


§ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement made between the Commonwealth and the 
State of South Australia for the surrender and acceptance of the Northern Territory 
which was ratified by the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910, the Commonwealth 
is to construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line 
(connecting Adelaide and Darwin, via Port Augusta). 


The Northern line from Adelaide terminated at QOodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory, but has been extended to Alice Springs, an 
addition of 292 miles. Tho line from Darwin to Katherine River, about 200 miles, hin 
been extended as far as Birdum, 316 milesfrom Darwin. The completion of the remainder 
of the gap would give access to broad belts of pastoral and mineral country towards 
the centre of Australia, The Commonwealth Government acquired on rst January 
rgtt, the property in the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta (478 miles), and on 1st 
January, 1926, tho control thereof was transferred to the Commonwealth Railways 
Commissioner. (See under Federal Railways.) =. 


2. Posts.—Postal communication is maintained by vessels belongi 
Philp and Co., which carry on a monthly service iatnone the Territory — na me 
States. . In addition, the vessels belonging to the State Steamship Service of Western 
Australia give a service once every 60 days between Fremantle and Darwin. Mail is 
also carried between Brisbane and Darwin by the Qantas Empire Airways Ltd and 
between Perth and Daly Waters by the MacRobertson-Miller Aviation Co. Ltd. Sabena 
the northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin or by means of th ‘ 
aerial services, while the southern districts are served via Adelaide. : 
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3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 
miles, was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly £500,000. The line 
runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphic communication 
is provided with Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore and Madras. 
Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated. 


High-power wireless stations have been constructed by the Federal Government 
at Wave Hill in the Territory, and at Camooweal, just over the eastern boundary, in 
Queensland. 


§ 9. Finance. 


_ In the Commonwealth finance statements separate accounts are given for Northern 
Territory administration. Revenue and expenditure for 1935-36 are given below :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1935-36. 


REVENUE. £ | EXPENDITURE, £ 
a & is , Age a as 
Taxation— Northern Territory Adminis- 

Customs and excise x3 55304 | tration... AG ona P2O.OUe 
Sales tax a oe 565 | Other departments aie 5,071 
Land and Income tax -- | 4,448 | New Works » es 40,557 
Probate and Stamp duties — 852 Repairs, maintenance, &e. .. 19,986 

Postal, Telegraph, and Tele- | Railways— 
phone ~ ee 15,900 | Working expenses ee etOeua 
Railways— | New Works Xe oe Ef 3-99 505 
North Australia .. A 30,656 | Interest as S5t ll, Beamhory: 
Central Australia. . we 98,634 ; Sinking Fund .. 75] ee5eiSie 
Territorial. . b, aS 24,314 Post, Telegraph and Telephone | 19,194 
Miscellaneous A; -- | 23,960 |, Interest .. eS oi Haeeea 876 
Deficiency on year’s trans- | : Sinking Fund me foe i ae 
actions .. on ee LEA 30 Unemployment relie Se BABS: 
Miscellaneous 5 oe een, 76 
Total ne ge} SLOT 32 | Total on rit . 816,132 


THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


1. Introductory—In Year Books Nos. 4 and 5, information was given in Section 
XXXL, in regard to the events leading to the selection of the Federal Capital Territory 
and the necessary legislation and the progress of operations in ‘connexion with the 
establishment of the capital city. The physiography of the Territory was dealt with 
extensively and topographical and contour maps accompanied the letterpress, ag well 
as reproductions of the premiated designs for the laying out of the city. Considerations 
of space, however, preclude the repetition of this information, — On the xath March, 
1913, the official ceremony to mark the initiation of operations in connexion with the 
establishment of the Seat of Government was carried out. At this ceremony the 
selection of “‘ Canberra” as the name of the capital city was announced. (A special 
article contributed by Dr. F. Watson, entitled ‘“‘ Canberra Past and Present”, appeared 


on page 454 of Year Book No. 24.) 


2. Transfer of Parliatment—On oth May, 1927, Parliament House at Canberra 
was officially opened by His Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York, the occasion being 
the 26th anniversary of the opening of the first Parliament of the Commonwealth at 
' Melbourne by His Royal Highness George, Duke of Cornwall and York—afterwards 
His Majesty King George V.—on the 9th May, 1901. (For particulars of the opening 
ceremony see Year Book No. 21, page 604.) 
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3. Administration.—In Year Book No. 18, a summary was given of the development 
of the administration prior to the taking over of the control of the Territory by the Federal 
Capital Commission, and in Year Book No. 22, a summary was given of the administrative 
activities of the Federal Capital Commission. 


The administration of the Territory by the Federal Capital Commission was continued 
until the 30th April, 1930, when the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924-1929 
was repealed, and the powers and functions of the Commission reverted to the Governnient. 
The new Administration provided for the general control of the Territory by the Mmister 
for Home Affairs, with the assistance of the Department of Public Health in health 
matters, the Department of Works in the operation of the engineering services and in 
the construction of works, and the Attorney-General’s Department in the administration. 
of the Courts, Police and Probate, and the Registration of Titles. 


An Advisory Council to advise the Minister on matters of local concern was established 


on the 1st May, 1930, by Ordinance under the Act, and a Civic Administrator was - 


appointed under the Ordinance as Chairman of the Advisory Council and to carry,on 
the general administration of the Territory under the Minister and subject to the specific 
services being undertaken by the other Commonwealth Departments mentioned. 


The Advisory Council consisted of the Secretary, Department of Home Affairs ; 


the Director-General of Health; the Secretary, Department of Works; the Civic - 


Administrator; and three residents elected for two years under a system of adult 
franchise. 


On the r2th April, 1932, the Departments of Home Affairs and Works were abolished 
and the Department of the Interior was established in lieu thereof. The office of Civie 
Administrator was abolished, and the constitution of the Advisory Council was altered 
te provide that the nominated members of the Council should consist of the Director- 
General of Health, and three officers of the Department of the Interior, namely, the 
Assistant Secretary (Works and Services); the Surveyor-General and Chief Property 
Officer ; and the Assistant Secretary (Civic Administration). 


Under the new administration, the general control of the Territory is exercised by 
the Minister for the Interior, but the specific services undertaken by the Department of 
Health and the Attorney-General’s Department are being continued by those 
Departments. 


4. Progress of Work.—The general progress of the work of construction up to the 
time the Territory was taken over by the Commission was outlined in Year Book No. 
18, Later progress made under the Commission was described in Year Book No. 22. 


Structures completed after the commencement of the Departmental form of 
administration comprised the Australian Institute of Anatomy with laboratories and 
accommodation for the museum of Australian fauna; laboratories of the divisions of 
Economic Entomology and Plant Industry of the Council for Scientifie and Industrial 


Research ; and a public swimming pool equipped with a modern filtration chlorination 
plant. 


During the year 1936-37 additions were made to Hotel Kurrajong, No. 2 Secretariat 
Building and the Transport Depot at Kingston. New buildings constructed include a 
steel framed hangar at the Canberra Aerodrome, the W. J. Farrer Memorial at ‘ Lam- 
brigg,”’ Tharwa, and a Departmental Record Store at Kingston. One hundred and 
fifty-one residences were built and contracts let for 50 additional residences. Contracts 
were also let for the erection of new school buildings at Ainslie and a fire station at 
Manuka. Two cadet barracks, a recreation and kitchen block, a science and class room 


block, also an administrative block were completed at the Royal Military College, 
Duntroon. 


The following engineering works were commenced or completed :— Diversion of Majura 
Road to permit of the enlargement of the Canberra Acrodrome ; construction of a road 
from Lees Springs to Mount Franklin and path to foot of southern slope ; straightening 
and re-alignment Cotter Road ; deviation Brindabella Road to eliminate four crossings 
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of Coree Creek ; deviation Tharwa Road at Tuggeranong ; construction of roads in new 
subdivisions at Deakin, Forrest, Griffith, Kingston ; construction of footpaths ; kerbing 
and channelling, approximately 1¢ miles of streets; construction of avenue roads ; 
bituminous surfacing of streets ; construction of bridge over Molonglo River at Duntroon ; 
water supply, sewerage and stormwater reticulation in connexion with new subdivisions 
at Ainslie, Deakin, Forrest, Griffith and at Canberra Aerodrome ; improving Telopea 
Park stormwater channel; extension of stormwater drainage, North Ainslie and Kingston ; 
extending and increasing capacity Mount Ainslie stormwater drain ; completion engi- 
neering. works, Royal Military College, Duntroon ; completion of duplication rotary 
sprinkling filters, Western Creek Sewerage Treatment Works, and construction of new 
sedimentation tanks, etc. ; supplving and laying new steel water main Mount Stromlo 
to City; construction north-western intercepting sewer; installation heating system 
in Entomological Laboratory. and additions to No. 1 Secretariat Building and Government 
Printing Office; air conditioning system Cabinet Room, etc., Parliament House ; 
installation hot water service new wings, Hotel K urrajong, and providing larger steam 
boilers at Hotel Kurrajong and Brassey House: extension of electric supply mains to 
new buildings and subdivisions. also extension of street lighting ; preliminary work for 
supply of electricity to rural areas and also for equipment of Canberra Aerodrome for 
night flying, with installation of Neon beacon and radio beacons. 


The preparation and planting of the following areas were proceeded with :—-London 
Circuit, Rottenberry Road, Liversidge Street, McCoy Street, Patents Office grounds, 
Leichhardt Street, Kingston, Cemetery Road, streets of new subdivisions Kingston, and 
development of Anzac Park. The planting of trees and block line hedges was continued 
during the year. Parks, gardens and recreation areas were satisfactorily maintained. 


5. Forestry.—A considerable amount of reafforestation work has been undertaken, 
and plantations have been established at Uriarra, Mount Stromlo, Pierce’s Creek and 
Kowen. Experimental plots have also been established at Coree and Pierce’s Creek, 
and sylvicultural work is being carried out at Black Mountain, 


The total area of plantations to 30th June, 1936, was 10,575 acres. Forestry 
operations were begun on Mount Stromlo in 1915, and up to 1925 approximately 700 
acres had been planted with pine and other trees. The plantings up to this time were 
chiefiy on aesthetic lines, but since the initiation of the wider programme, arrangements 
have been made for pruning and thinning. 


In 1926 a comprehensive review was undertaken of the Territory’s potentialities 
in regard to forest development. A system of forestry management was instituted in 
the existing forest areas, and a considerable amount of survey and assessment work has 


been completed. 


Tn the initial stages pinws radiata was most extensively planted, but, as a result of 
experimental work, plots of better quality pines on a longer rotation, such as pinue 
ponderosa, Jeffreyi and laricio were planted during recent years, 


6. Lands.—(i) In the Federal Capital Territory. Reference has been made in 


previous issues of the Official Year Book to the general conditions of land tenure in the 


Territory for the Seat of Government and to the area of alienated and leased land.. 


As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
the establishment of the city, large areas have been leased under special improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other pests. The lands are classified into three grades of agricultural and three 
grades of grazing land. About 300,000 acres comprising 417 Jeases are at present held 
under lease for periods varying from quarterly tenure to 25 years. In addition leases 


‘have been granted over an area of approximately 12,000 acres in the Jervis Bay Territory, 


Auction sales of city leaseholds are described in Year Book No, 22, p. 599. 
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Six leases for church purposes have been granted under the Church Lands Leases 
Ordinance 1924-1932, which requires the lessees to submit a definite building pregramme 
within a specified period, and a further eight leases have been granted for church and 
scholastic purposes under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925-1936. 


The total number of leases granted under the City Area Leases Ordinances, not 
including surrendered leases, at the end of the financial year 1935-36 was 331, 
representing a capital value of £181,702. During the year 39 new leases were granted. 
The number of business and residential.blocks surrendered to or determined by the 
Commonwealth to the end of the year was 244. 


Under the terms of the City, Area Leases Ordinances 1936 each block is leased 
for a period of 99 years at a rental of £5 per centum per annum of the unimproved capital 
value ag assessed by the Commonwealth or bid at auction. In conformity with the 
general reduction of interest in consequence of the financial crisis rentals under this 
Ordinance have been, reduced to 4 per centum of the unimproved capital value until 
30th June, 1941. 


(ii) Land at Jervis Bay. The Commonwealth has acquired from the State of New 
South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising about 28 square miles of land 
and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Federal Capital. 
The Royal Australian Naval College was established in this area on a site known as 
Captain’s Point, but was removed in 1930 to Flinders Naval Base, Victoria. Nearly 
all of the remaining lands have been leased. 


A scheme for the use by tourists of the residences and other buildings at Jervis Bay 
has been put into operation, and it has proved a considerable attraction, affording a 
seaside resort for residents of the Territory as well as for visitors from other places. 


7. Railways.—Canberra is connected with the railway system of New South Wales 
by a line 4% miles long to Queanbeyan. This line was opened for goods traffic on the 
25th May, 1914, and for passenger traffic on the 15th October, 1923. Therailway terminus 
is situated in the area known as Kingston. 


A direct passenger service is in operation connecting Canberra with Sydney and 
Melbourne, and trains leave both cities for Canberra daily except Saturdays. Improved 
facilities for goods traffic have also been provided. 


A trial survey of a line between Canberra and Jervis Bay has been made, and plans 
prepared to enable an estimate of the cost of the line to be obtained, but no action in 
regard to this project is contemplated at present, 


Under the provisions of the Seat of Government Surrender Act 1909 of New South 
Wales and the Seat of Government (Acceptance) Act 1909 of the Commonwealth an 
agreement exists between the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales in 
relation to the construction of a railway from Canberra to Yass—a distance of, 
approximately, 43 miles, of which about 32 miles extend through New South Wales. 
The State is required to construct its portion of the line as soon as the Commonwealth 
builds a line to the boundary of the Territory. 


8. Population.—The census return of population on the 30th June, 1933, was 
8,766 in the Federal Capital Territory and 181 in Jervis Bay Territory, or a total of 
8,947 persons. The estimated population at 31st December, 1936, was 9,787. 


9. Live Stock.—The number of live stock depastured'at 31st March, 1936, were :— 
Horses, 1,060, cattle, 10,186, and sheep 228,317. 


to. Educational Facilities —Arrangements have been made with the New South 
Wales Education Department to continue for the time being the administration of 
education in the Territory, the expenditure involved being refunded annually to the 
State. There are thirteen schools in the Territory, including one at Jervis Bay. “The 
largest of these is Telopea Park Intermediate High School, which is situated on the 
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south side of the city area. It has accommodation for 1,000 scholars, and its curriculum 
provides a standard of education comparable in range of subjects with that provided 
at the bestof the Government High Schools in New South Wales, thus permitting scholars 
to qualify for entrance to the Universities. 


The School also provides for Junior Technical, Commercial and Trades School 
Branches, as well as Evening Commercial and Matriculation Classes. 


The Trades School, which is excellently equipped, supplies the necessary training 
for apprentices and journeymen who are desirous of improving their respective trade 
qualifications. Provision at the School has also been made for Domestic Science and 
Dressmaking Sections. 


A Vocational Training School has been established for the training of unemployed 
youths, and as an adjunct to the apprenticeship scheme which has been introduced. 
The classes at present operated are motor mechanics, plumbing and sheet metal work, 
carpentry and joinery, and bricklaying. The number of classes will increase as occasion 
demands. 


An Infants’ School with accommodation for 450 children hag been erected on the 
north side of the city, where for the present scholars of the primary standard on the 
north side of the river are being catered for. The balance are small rural schools serving 
the needs of leaseholders settled in the Territory. The erection of a High School and of 
additions to the Ainslie School have been approved. Both facilities are needed to meet 


_ the requirements of increasing population. 


Reference to the establishment of a University College at Canberra will be found 
in Chapter VI., Education, herein, 


There are at present four private schools in the Territory. The Canberra Grammar 
School for Boys, Canberra Church of England Grammar School for Girls, St. Christopher’s 
Convent—all of which provide for primary and secondary education, and a new 
primary and sub-primary school—St. Patrick’s—with accommodation for 90 scholars, 
which was recently erected by the Roman Catholic Church. 


11. Finance.—(i) Financial Year 1935-36. [Receipts and Expenditure for the 


“Financial year 1935-36 are given in the table hereunder:— 


{ 
Receipts. | Expenditure. 
1 ee Ee a ; 
Items. Amount, Items. Capital. | tenance,| Other. | Total 
eS Ae a! NG vnc poe 
pee! z ¢ i £ 
| Ty. 6 | 29,618 = 135,834 
d rates .. | 132,660 | Architectural services .. | 106,27 29,6 5,8 
oper oe .. | 33523 | Engineering services .. | 120,780 | 67,870 aie 183,650 
Motor registration and | Forestry .. »» | 13,066 Ne “a 13,066 
ees os +. | 10,310 | Loans for nc pt . oo | 20,964 se At 21,964 
x bis 6,088 | Sundry works and services .. Boxy : 
tone im ae .. | 43,899 | Buildings and Engineering | 10,043 | 35,388 so 45,931 
Transport and City services for Health De- : 
Bus Service «- | 67,606 partment - “i 798 UE Pk hol : i 798 
, Manu- | Edneation Oe a ae | a3 | 27,212 | 27,212 
patel eederreyerg a Hospital—Working expenses ae Fi | 10,200 | 10,200 
etc re ., | 225,021 | Interest and Sinking Fund... A ae 283,179 285,279 
5 .. | 80,049 | Administrative .. nr, we ) ee 40,110 | 46,1 XC 
ada age é i. Hotels—Working expenses.. Par } a 41,976 | 41,976 
Transport and City Bus Ser- | ; 
| vice— Expenses we #ia 67,134 | 67,134 
| Factory Stores, ete.—Working 
expenses om ae ve aye 211,072 | 211,077 
| Miscellaneous—Police, Tire | 
Brigade, etc. .. sh o¥ iy 65,852 | 65,852 
Total Receipts .. | 600,056 Total Expenditure .. | 272,867 | 133,376 | 752,734 11,158,077 
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(ii) From Dite of Selection of Site to 30th June, 1936.—The total receipts and 
expenditure from the date of selection of site to the 20th June, 1936, were as follows :— 


FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—RECE!IPTS AND EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 


1936. 
Receipts. Expereliture. 
Ttems. Amount. |, Items. Amount. 
£ £ 
Commonwealth Treasury— Lands .. as ae ae 916,851 
Parliamentary Appropriations— Engineering works Le aa 3,650,535 
Revenue is cas Me 4,311,574 | Architectural works Bae os 3,125,277 
Loan ie 2 5 p 5,748,942 | Other capital expenditure, sundry 
debtors, etc. .. “E xe 716,332 
8,409,095 
| Seat of Goyernment Establishment 
Account, being mamtenance and 
| administration less revenue; ex- 
| penditure of a capital nature for 
| which assets no longer exist; 
profit and loss accounts of trading 
activities, etc. as =o 1,651,421* 
Total Receipts ois -- | 10,060,516 Net Expenditure .. -- | 10,060,516 


* Does not include accumulated interest. 

The above table was prepared by the Department of the Intenor and does not 
include the expenditure on National Buildings such as Parliament House, the 
Secretariats, ete. 

NORFOLK ISLAND. 

r. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” South, longitude 167° 58’ 6” East. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from Auckland, 630 miles. The coast line is 20 miles, and its form” 
that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from the 
water’s edge. The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 49° and 85°, 
with a mean of 68°. The average annual rainfall is 53 inches. It has been said that the 
salubrious climate, coupled with the beauty of its land and sea scapes, should combine 
to render Norfolk Island ‘‘the Madeira of the Pacific.”? The island is visited annually 
by a number of tourists, and with improved shipping facilities this traflic is likely to 
increase. A tourist bureau has been established on the Island. 


2. Settlement.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 
H.M.S. Supply established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson, The settlement was abandoned in 1813, and for 13 years thereafter its chief 
use was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 

From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 

The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 94 males and 100 females—and were the descendants of British sailors and 
Tahitian women. Two of these were still alive at 30th June, 1937. 

3. Administration.—In 1856 the island was created a distinct and separate settlement 
ander the jurisdiction of New South Wales. Later in 1896 it was made a dependency 
ander the Governor of that Colony, and tinally by the passage of the Norfolk Island Act 
1913 it was accepted by the Federal Parliament as a territory of the Commonwealth. 
From July, 1914, until rst January, 1929, Norfolk Island was administered by the 
Department of Home and Territories, but it is now administered by the Territories 
Branch of the Prime Minister’s Department through an Administrator. An amending 
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measnre, the Norfolk Island Act 1935 provides for the establishment of an Advisory 


Council of eight elected members to advise the Administrator on any matter affecting 
the Island. 


4. Population.—The population at the 30th June, 1936, was 1,142, consisting of 
610 males and 532 females. In the year 1935-36, 10 births, 15 deaths, and 9 marriages 
were recorded. The average age of the persons who died was 52 years. Departures 
from the Island exceeded arrivals by 14, the respective figures being: departures 271, 
arrivals 257. 


5. Live Stock.—The latest returns of live stock show that in October, 1934, there 
were on the island 1,636 cattle, 718 horses, 292 sheep and 158 pigs. In addition, there 
were 5,581 head of poultry. 


6. Production, Trade, etc.—The soil throughout is good and is specially suitable 
for the cultivation of bananas, citrus and other fruits. The Canadian Wonder bean 
seed is one of the staple crops of the Tsland. 

Apart from the bean, agriculture generally has been depressed, but the prospects 
are now brighter ‘The lifting of the embargo on citrus fruits by the New Zealand 
Government was responsible for a direct shipment of 2,365 cases of oranges to that 
country in 1935-36. Indications point to further development of the passion fruit pulp 
industry, the exports of which have risen from 3306 gallons of gulp in 1933-34 to 3,312 
gallons in 1935-36. A Sydney company has erected a substantial modern factory on 
the Island for the treatment of the passion fruit, and has contracted to buy all sound 
fruit at remunerative prices for a number of years ahead. Growers of bean seed have 
encountered torrential rains during the last two harvesting periods, with consequent 
reduction in seed available for export ; 804 bushels were exported in 1935-36 for which 
good prices were realized. 

Large numbers of whales pass the island throughout the season, but whaling has now 
practically ceased. The preserved fish industry which was established some years ago 
has been abandoned, although such fish as trevalla, kingfish, schnapper and many 
others are plentiful. 

On the 30th June, 1936, the total area of.land held under freehold and Crown 
leasehold amounted to 6,819 acres, consisting of 4,522 acres freehold and 2,297 leasehold. 

Imports and exports for the last five years are given hereunder; the values are 
expressed in Australian currency :— 


NORFOLK ISLAND.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Country. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36 
Sig — yal cage “Imports. _ ‘ PR 
= Ah J * ee 
From— | ay | Pa £ 7 £ £ 
Australia a eo. | 27792. |, 1253392 27,700 26,260 28,057 
New Zealand .. Pane he 2 Ot. 5457 716 Re 
Pacific Islands earl 1,222 | 72 184 | 258 140 
| oo kt aa ee eee : 
Total .. .. | 40,278 30,921 28,660 26,518 28,797 
Exrorts. _ idk atte Pir hel Aw £ 
. : 
To— £ £ £ £ 
Australia aia we | 12,236 | 18,705 15,714 8,170 8,283 
New Zealand .. a, ~8,290 | 2,943 105 He g21 
Pacific Islands o 29 54 74 148 203 
| a 5 tle Sey = 
Total .. .e | 20,555 | 21,792 | 15,893 8,318 9,407 
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Duties of Customs are levied on the following goods imported into Norfolk Island 
for home consumption :— 


IMPORT DUTIES SCHEDULE. 


” Oo 1 


i | 
: | : Rate of i atta | nit, | Rate of 
Article. | Unit. Duty i sit a | Duty. 
/ t === — 
| i | 
| ee | H Sn. 
Spirits = os pr. gal. | 30 0 || Chicory Pia 0 3 
Ale, beer, porter and | | | Petroleum, ete. ey ae | Ee [pido 
cider < -| gal. | 2 6 || Kerosene, ete. a a gs 
Wine, still— «| || Residual oil, ete. .. | — ,, pros 
Australian ee 5-100, 5 || Otome: 34. - s f eis 
Other ae nf & 10 0 | Lubricating oils | 5 \~ aes 
Wine, sparkling— | Sugar of cwt. | 3 9 
Australian 2 A PES JG H Molasses, ete. as - j 2 0 
Other 7 Barat Pe +25 o | Biscuits Y. esa ah 2's moe: 
Tobacco, manufactured || Candles. . sr or 
or unmanufactured— | Confectionery — m Y eS 

Australian leaf ..@ Ib. 2 © || Dried fruits— . 

Other leaf Lim tens fear ag. Australian ie oe ae 
Cigars and cigarettes .. ps 6 ore} Other .. atl - pandt ss 
Tea E = < | © 3 | Jams, jellies and pre- | 
Coffee re oul ze Pott oe serves = ) 


No duties are chargeable on goods imported into Australia from Norfolk 
Island if the goods—(a) are the produce or manufacture of Norfolk Island ; and (6) are 
shipped direct to Australia; and (c) are not goods which if manufactured or produced 
in Australia would be subject to any duty of excise. 


7- Communication—The “all-red” cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, 
Fanning Island and Fiji, bifurcates at Norfolk Island, one line connecting with New 
Zealand, the other with Brisbane. 


An alternate 12 and 30 days’ shipping service to the Territory is maintained by the 
vessels of Burns, Philp & Oo. Ltd., Sydney, under the terms of the contract with the 
Commonwealth Government for the maintenance of shipping services to the Pacific 
Islands. ; 


On one voyage the SS. Morinda leaves Sydney, calls at Lord Howe Island and N orfolk 
Island and then procetds to the New Hebrides, returning to Sydney by the same route. 
The same vessel then makes a short trip to Norfolk Island and returns to Sydney calling 
at Lord Howe Island on both the outward and inward voyages. 


The journey from Sydney to Norfolk Island occupies four days. 


8. Social Condition—Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fourteen 
years. The school conforms to the Australian standard of public education, ranging 
from kindergarten to the intermediate certificate, with a two years’ Superprimary course 
of instruction in cultural subjects and in agriculture, woodwork, metalwork, etc. The 
headmaster and two assistant teachers are lent by the New South Wales Education 
Department, but they are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. The number 


of scholars enrolled at 30th June, 1936, was 145. There is also a small privately- 
conducted school on the Island. & 


The Court of Norfolk Island presided over by a Chief Magistrate is a court of record 
with dual jurisdiction. Sitting in its Limited Jurisdiction the Court has power to 
hear and determine actions of claims not exceeding £30 and to punish summarily all 
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crim involving a i i 

ae offences inv olving a pecuniary penalty or a sentence of imprisonment not 

se ding six months. In its Full Jurisdiction the Court can hear and determine all 
‘ions, punish all crimes and offences, grant probate and letters of administration, hear 


and determine appeals from any conviction of the Court sitting in its limited jurisdiction, 
and has authority in all other matters, 


9. Finances.—The whole of the Territorial revenue together with an annual grant 
from the Commonwealth Government in aid of administrative expenses is paid to the 
credit of the Norfolk Island Trust Fund Account, and all administrative and 


developmental expenses are paid from that account. The operations for the year 
1935-36 were as follows :— ; 


: : a 
Items. | Receipts. | Ttems. Expenditure, 
£ | | £ 
_ Balance carried forward .. | 8,957 || Salaries Bs ariel peer >) 
Commonwealth Grant— | Purchase of liquor. . Ue hae se, 
Ordinary +, eo oA 4,000 | Relief work ; Aa 1,702 
Special .. : ok on 3,200 | Repairs and maintenance ., 1,049 
Customs duties Be me 2,737. | Miscellaneous es eo os S33 
Sale ofliquor « .. -. | 3-16 || Balance .. ys nih es Quae 
Miscellaneous Ng ee 1,780 / | 
ws | 
Total aT ih , 235835. a! Total nu ae 23,835 
PAPUA. 


§ 1. General Description. 


I. Early Administration.—Particulars of the early administration of Papua were 
given in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576. 


’ 


2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia.—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on 1st September, 1906, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the 
proclamation aforesaid. The transfer was made under the authority of section 122 ot the 
Constitution. The Territory is now under the administration of the Commonwealth, but 
not included within it, and is divided into magisterial districts. 


3. Area, etc.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The northernmost point 
touches 5° 8. latitude; its southermost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands, 
lies between 11° §. and 12° S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 800 miles ; towards either end the 
breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands, A reference 
to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 


Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 
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§ 2. Population. } 
The white population of Papua at the census of the 30th June, 1936, was 1,203, 
made up of 733 males and 470 females. The following table gives the white population 
in each of the last five years :— 


WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA. 


YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


| { 
1932. 1933. ; 1934. 1935. 1936. 


} 


eves) | 1,148 1,107 1,229 1,203 


It is not possible to give exact data regarding the number of natives, because a large 
area of the interior is not yet under Government control. The official estimate is 275,000. 
Such censuses of the native population as have been taken during recent years point toa 
slight increase. The coloured population, other than Papuans, on 30th June, 1933, 
was 786, and included many mission teachers from Samoa, Fiji and other Pacific Islands. 
On the same date, half-castes, with one of the parents a European, were 227. An 
Immigration Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration of persons who fail to 
pass the dictation test, or who are of bad character, or likely to become a charge upon 
the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
persons of special skill required for employment as overseers or foremeh. 


§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


1. Native Labour.—Information regarding the conditions connected with the 
employment of native labour will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 607. 


The number of natives who served under contracts of service for various periods 
during 1935-36 was 11,340, and the approximate number of non-indentured labourers 
was 2,928; the latter is of course only estimated, and cannot be taken as quite reliable. 


2. Native Taxes.—Under the Native Taxes Ordinance, I917-1932, a tax not 
exceeding £1 per annum may be imposed on natives, excepting native constables, mission 
teachers, natives unfit for work, and those who have four living children. The proceeds of 


the tax must be expended on native education, or devoted to purposes directly benefiting 
the natives, as may be prescribed. 


The taxes collected in 1935-36 amounted to £14,446, of which £2,716 was transferred 
to the Native Education Fund, and £9,700 to the Native Benefits Fund. The Native 
Education Fund during the year 1935-36 disbursed to primary and technical education 
£5,197, and to agricultural education £146, leaving a credit balance of £1 5,516. From 
the Benefits Fund the expenditure included :—Anthropology, £1,344; health, £5,911; 
village improvements, £248 ; family bonus, £1,362 ; and games in villages, £10. 


3. Care of Half-caste Children.—An Ordinance was passed in 1922 to provide for 
the care and maintenance of neglected half-caste children. The Ordinance provides that 
@ sum of £26 per annum shall be paid to the Commissioner for Native Affairs by the 


adjudged father of the child until the child, if a boy, shall reach the age of 16 years, or, 
if a girl, 18 years. 


4- Health.—The two principal native hospitals are in Port Moresby and Samarai ; 
but. minor hospitals are attached to the out-stations. Hospitals are also conducted by the 
various mission societies and plantation companies. The mission societies employ two 
doctors and a number of trainod nurses. Several European medical assistants are 
employed by the Government. During the past four years parties of natives have 
received a six months course of instruction. in first aid and in elementary physics, 
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chemistry, anatomy, physiology and pathology at the School of Public Health and 
Tropical Medicine, University of Sydney. On their return to the Territory the natives 
are employed as travelling native medical assistants, The chief complaints treated 
are yaws, ulcers, lung affections, hookworm, venereal and skin diseases. The death rate 
amongst native labourers was 1.31 per cent. in 1935-1936. 


§ 4, Land Tenure. 


1. Method of Obtaining Land.—The broad principles upon which the land laws of 
Papua are based are :—(a) no land can be alienated in fee simple; (6) the rental of the 
land leased is assessed on the unimproved value of the land, and is subject to 
Te-appraisement at fixed periods. The terms upon which land may be leased are very 
liberal. Leaseholds of the best class of agricultural land may be obtained for 99 yeara, 
No rent is payable during the first ten years of the lease on areas less than 1,000 acres. 
During the following ten years the rent is charged at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
the unimproved value of the land. The unimproved value of the land is appraised 
every twenty years and the rent determined accordingly. If on any appraisement 
the rent is raised by more than one-third the lessee may disclaim the lease and shall 
be entitled to receive compensation for his improvements. The unimproved value of 
agricultural land has been fixed at 5s. per acre. Rent is immediately payable on areas 
exceeding 1,000 acres, and survey fees on areas exceeding 100 acres. 


2. Hoidings.—On the 30th June, 1932, the lands of the Territory were held ss 
follows :— 


PAPUA.—HOLDINGS, 1932. 


Description. Area, 
cai Acres. 
Land held by the natives a ia 56,899,084 
Crown land. . aie ae ae 831,835 
Freehold land ee ss ae 22,932 
Leasehold land me aa a 191,749 
Area of Territory 57+945,000 


Private sales of land in the Territory have now ceased. The Government buys from 
the natives, and then leases to planters, who are forbidden to have direct dealings in 
land with Papuans. 


Of the total area of 191,749 acres shown above, agricultural leases accounted for 
176,915, pastoral leases for 13,787, special leases for 1g0 and mission leases for 561. 


The total area of leases granted during the year was 36,001 acres, and Crown rente 
on leaseholds for the year 1935-36 amounted to £4,816. 


§ 5, Production. 


1. General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
forestal, fishing, mining and manufacturing industries. Gold is the principal mineral 


» mined, and copra occupies the foremost position amongst plantation products followed 


by rubber. Portions of the Territory appear well suited for cotton cultivation, and 
there is a possibility of obtaining petroleum in marketable quantities. Bounties are paid 
by the Commonwealth Government on cocoa beans and shells, hemp and coir, sago, 
vanilla beans, bamboos and rattans, spices and kapok produced in the Territory and 
imported direct to Australia for home consumption. 
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2. Agriculture.—(i) Soil and Rainfall. Rich soils at varying elevations and heavy 
and evenly distributed rainfall favour the cultivation of a variety of tropical products 
including sugar cane, coconuts, sago palm, bread fruit, dyewoods, spices, ginger, nutmegs, 
bananas and other fruits. There are large areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along 
the coast, and fertile land is found at elevations up to 6,000 feet. Heavy rainfalls occur, 
except over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, and which has 
its dry season from May to November. This “dry” area is admirably suited for the 
production of tobacco, fibres, cotton, etc. There are 20 meteorological stations 
throughout the Territory, and an economic museum and agricultural library have been 
established. 


(i) Plantations, Agricultural settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern 
Divisions with coconuts, rubber, coffee and sisal hemp as the principal crops. The 
natives are compelled by an ordinance to plant coconuts for food supply. In addition 
to the coconuts in these plantations, many more are planted over small and widely 
scattered areas by the older natives in accordance with custom. The Native Plantations 
Ordinance provides for the establishment of plantations in which half of the proceeds 
is paid to-the natives entitled thereto, and the remaining half paid into the Native 
Education Fund. The following table shows the areas under the different crops during 
the past five seasons :— 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 


j 
{ 
Crop. | 1937. | 1932. 7933. | x934. 1935 
Seles coe gets mee eee 
Acres Acres Acres | Acres. | Acres, 
Coconuts Vs re | eG. 49,305 47,921 | 49,033 | 47,642 
Rubber os a a 10,320 8,796 8,993 8,933 9,591 
Sisal hemp wes ae 150 I50 | 150 | 362 / 150 
Kapok .. ee aes 267 121 79 | 86 |} 128 
Coffee #, a oul) OO) 375 3Or | 308 |; 388 
Rice 9 a, ach a 16 oI 39 21. 4) 2 
Sugar .. fs 30 46 53 | 54 50 
Mauritius beans .. S 75 100 qo | 80 : 
Other .. a a 578 | 843 61r | 479 | 652 
| | | 
‘ere | 
Total a -« | 61,209 | 59,753 | 58,307 | » 56,446 58,628 
| 


(iii) Government Plantations. There are two Government plantations, the 
Orangerie Bay coconut plantation and the Kemp Welch rubber plantation. The profits 
during 1935-36 were £3,211, as against £1,470 in 1934-35, 


3. Forestry—According to the Commonwealth Inspector-General of Forests the 
principal softwood timber is known as “ ilimo,” while among satisfactory timbers of the 
lowlands are “nara,” “ medobi,”” and “ melila.”” There are a large number of woods 
varying from the softest to the hardest, including beautiful cabinet woods, but research is 
necessary to determine their usefulness, The development of a coniferous belt at the 


higher altitudes offers great possibilities. It is believed that teak and sandalwood are 
well suited for cultivation. 


4. Live Stock.—At 318t Decomber, 1935, the live stock in the Territory consisted of 
650 horses, 6,302 head of cattle, too mules, ro donkeys, 2,631 goats, 724 pigs, 5 sheep 
and 7,551 fowls. The introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares and monkeys is prohibited. 
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5- Fisheries.—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industrios of 
Papua. Considerable numbers of luggers are licensed, but the returns are mostly credited 
to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan coast. 
The species of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a native of 
Papua. Béche-de-mer and trochus are found along the shores and reefs, and form 
valuable articles of export. 


6. Mining.—(i) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been found over a wide range 
of country. Those discovered so far are—gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, 
osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, graphite, chromite, lignite, platinum and 
petroleum. The existence of petroleum has been traced at scattered intervals over a 
large area. 

Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 

Gi) Gold. Gold was discovered in 1888 and the search gradually spread over every 
division, finds being reported wherever the explorers went. The estimated quantity 
in fine ounces and the value of the gold yield for the last five years are given below :— 

PAPUA.—GOLD YIELD.(a) 


- — 
| 


1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
- | a - aT inchs = SS aa | i she fc a ca 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. asauties| Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
2 ore EC RS a (I ae a ES a a I. 
| 
fine ozs. £ fine ozs. | £ | fine ozs. £ flne ozs, £ fine ozs, £ 
8,014 54,241 9,387 | 70,337 | 10,814 87,893 16,136 | 140,692 | 19,254 ese 7 ce, 


(a) Valued at average price realized for fine gold in Australia. (d) Estimated. 


Most of the rivers, with the exception of those flowing into the Gulf of Papua, have 
been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained. The total 
value of gold won to 30th June, 1936, was £2,106, 153. 

(iii) Copper. Owing to the very low prices ruling for copper in the world’s market 
the copper mines in Papua have suspended operations. The total value of the copper 
exported to the 30th June, 1936, was £366,827. 

(iv) Other Minerals, Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained, while cinnabar (sulphur of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), zinc-blende, 
native sulphur, and other minerals are known to exist. In 1924 a deposit of lignite was 
discovered on Smoky Creek, a tributary of the Era River. wt 

A mineral laboratory and museum have been fitted up, and are available, to 


prospectors and others interested. 


7. Water. Power.—Most of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from a 
great height over a relatively short distance, thereby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there are at least 
10,000,000 h.p. available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Trade. 


1. Customs Tariff.—In the Schedule to the Customs Tariff of Papua 136 items are 
mentioned of which approximately one-third are on the free list consisting of a number 
of foodstuffs and certain manufactures for use in the development of the Territory or 
its industries. Where duties are imposed they are generally on a 10 per cent. ad valorem 
basis, with the exception of ale, spirits, beverages and tobacco on which high revenue 
rates are imposed. Preference is given to Australian wines. On the 1¢th July, 1931, @ 
primage duty of 4 per cent. ad valorem was imposed on all goods whether dutiable or not 
in addition to the ordinary customs dues. The rate was subsequently reduced to 24 per 


é cent. and was recently withdrawn altogether. Tho value of imports into Papua during 


1935-36 was £317,315 and the duty collected, £45,955, including primage, £6,333. 
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The sum of £177 was received in export duties which are levied on pearl-shell and 
copra. in the latter case only on the excess above £20 per ton of a certain declared value 
deemed to be the London market price. 

Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1936 for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from Papua (see Chapter XVI., § 2 par. 4 (iii) ), and a proclamation of 25th Sep- 
tember, 1935, exempted from primage duty goods the produce or manufacture of the 
Territory. 


2. Imports and Exports.—Comparative tables of imports and exports during the 
past five vears are given hereunder. The values of exports are expressed in Australian 
currency but it ig not possible to accurately determine the meaning of the £ in the table 


of imports. 
PAPUA.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


| 
Particulars. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34 | 1934—35- 1935-36. 
ras a | | tae. 
Imports. 
o £ £ £ £ 3 
Ale, spirits and beverages 6 8,143 | 7,816 7,188 | 8,732 9,170 
Tobacco and manufactures ee 22,808 22,254 17,948 | 23,207 21,075 
Agricultural products and groceries 69,536 | 64,186 63,451 | 74,04 5 85,205 
Textiles, felts, furs, attire, etc. .. 27,778 | 25,064 24,670 30,127 30,9085 
Metals and machinery .. ee 25,224-) 2ag77 } a5 7a> | 4q.c5r 49,389 
Oils, paints and varnishes es II,440 | 12,806 15,072 | 14,179 £95327 
Earthenware, cement, glass, ete. 2,384 1,856 1,968 2,730 2,687 / 
Drugs and chemicals .. a 5,821 6,586 5,Q12 8,143 73444 
Wood, wicker and cane Zs 1,982 2,058 1,005 ) 3,385 4,729 
Jewellery and fancy goods ae 4,052 | 4-447 4,216 | 4 699 70722 
Leather and rubber... af 3,892 1237 2,873 | 5,182 5,204 
Paper and stationery .. ae 3,153 3,398 3,779 4,264 5,105 
Miscellaneous ap oe 18,633 10,252 19,401 23,510 49,748 
Government stores Oc a 16,997 19,779 16,990 | 16,555 22,025 
Total "., rac -. | 221,843 | 218,016 | 220,605 | 269,299 | 317,815 
= EXPORTS. 
‘ in >. ns — 
; oe ee oe £ 
Ato as ae 4,380 | 6,482 1,643 | 45455 1,802 
Cae eans .. . oo 537 oat 4,993 7,083 55217 
a a he ero asy 3Q,512 2,900 | 57,597 | 100,68 
eee dessicated .. ee 59,826 49,514 48,000 | re td aeaes 
iy . oo ++ | 34,338 45.383 45,933 | 68.922 | 81,034 
saris “he ra a = 1,480 2,505 5,742 2,395 
Rubber : as 49,262 56,929 61,324 / 79,031 89,46 
Trochus shell ea - 
oe ee ae 8,510 | 9,619 16,922 T1,750 13,609 
11,947 14,543 24,825 22,268 18,485 
Total .. 3a 2 ‘ 
++ | 269,254 | 275,866 | 249,135 | 204,743 | 355,157 


The trade of the Territory reached its maximum i i 
ae in 1925-26 when imports were 
valued at £470,774 and exports at £649,373. Prices for both copra and mee were 
high about that time and the copper mines wer producing freely, 


a ie eee ee le wy —.i. Fe 
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zt, 
4 2. Direction of Trade.—Particulars of the countries of origin of the imports into 
is Papua and the destination of the goods shipped therefrom are available for the past 
a two years :— 
if St =a) _PAPUA.—DIRECTION OF TRADE. 
| Imports. | Eixports, 
Country. rae eect sar - 
| 1934-35. 1935-36. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
= ; oar ea ie Bt San 8) ee = 
oe £ £ £ 
Australia .. ae a pone 345.450 145,534 | 226,062 | 254,132 
United Kingdom .. ae eo Le er ie 53,070 | 7,450 455329 
x4 Other British se Bi See LseSmOr ly 919,317 <4 10,448 6,025 
4 Europe .. a fs seen 7,792 6,985 | 34,998 38,291 
y Japan oe fe Ars | 10,185 9,104 | 10,576 | 10,558 
Asia, excluding Japan Be rage | ae 2st) 22,844 | 3-487 075 
Dutch East Indies and Philippine | | | 
a Islands .. a fee ing 6,803 | 11,320 | oe | 147 
4 United States CP Amedcy 1. | 38,644 | 54,406 | Gite tos 
America, Other i occ ae 635 | { 
ia RY Sy 
| 
i Total Se Ls “| 269,299 | 317,815 | 294,743 | 355,157 


§ 7. Finance and Shipping. 
1. Finance.—The revenue and expenditure for the last five years were as follows :— 
PAPUA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
= : me she 


| | 


. Particulars, 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 

iy ” Seri Sh i. Pete: Sel Seer ese es ie 
, = £ z £ a2 
Revenue— | : 

Customs eS ae 39,168 | 37,053 35,551 | 43,428 40,132 

. _ Commonwealth Grant .. 40,000 | 34,000} = 40,000 | = 42,500 | 42,500 

5 Lands " ze 5,523 5,699 51376 5319 |° . Sel 77 

? Fees, fines, ete. i 5.210 | 4,057 4,873 6,199 5,600 

Other. . “2 a 40,215 45,634 355348 | (4) 55,165 | (4) 60,279 

—-|— a =e Ak 

Total fe. anh 130,116 | 127,043 121,148 152,611 165,688 


H 
| 
Expenditure— | 
Medical rie Ae 15,517 ) 14,100 13,759 13,398 | 16,203 
Ordinary Votes ss 93,000 96,005 90,610 |(b) 120,723 |(6) 129,282 
Public Works .. 1. |) 07,434'| 15,370 | 14,335 | 45,504) | 1597 
Native Affairs... os 273s 2,820 2,784 2,848 2,739 
mies aN Gel Sl ts ee 
Natale te ne 128,682 | 128,421 121,488 152,473 165,821 
| 
! 


~ 


! Judes Commonwealth grant to rubber growers £19,023 in 1934-35 and £19,747 in 1035-36, 
eee ee renitil grant for mining development, £5,000 in 1935-36. (b) Ineludes expenditure of 
Commonwealth special grants. 

' 2. Shipping.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of overses 
vessels entered and cleared at ports during the years 1930-31 to 1935-36. All the vessels 


recorded in 1935-36 except 27 were of British nationality. 
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PAPUA.—OVERSEA SHIPPING. 
Se ee 


- Year. Vessels, Tonnage. 

: “1930-31 me nc sg ; ele oe 171 220,399 
ees ts 0 Sole Le 185 333,304 
1932-33 ar ak ao 170 398,451 
1933-34 a me ote 168 373-895 
1934-35 an a vs 177 341,537 
193530 os “| 194 371,980 


t 


Throughout, the figures are exclusive of ships of war and Government vessels. 


§ 8. Progress of Papua. 
As already stated in § 1, supra the Territory was placed under the Commonwealth 
control on 1st September, 1906. The following table indicates the progress that has been 
made since that date :— 


PAPUA.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Items. tes j 
1907. | c= aa | 1936. 
White population ne ae <0) = 690 | 1,229 | 1,203 
Native labourers employed a3 sie ae 2,000 12,558 | 14,268 
Territorial revenue .. oa fs .. |- £21,813 .| £01,089 | £08.442 
% expenditure a8 ae = £45,335 (£133,451 | £141,074 
Value of imports ae ae as .. | £87,776 |£269,299 £317,815 
» _ exports . - >» | £63,756 |£2094,743 | £355,157 
Area of plantations .. ig a acres | (@)1,467 |(a)59,446 | (a)58,628 
Meteorological stations established F ool 3 | 20 20 
Gold yield .. a te fine ounces | 12,439 | 16,136 | 19,254 


(a) 3st December, previous year. 


MANDATED TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. General Description. 

‘The land area of the Territory of New Guinea is about 93,000 square miles and 
the area including the sea within the lines drawn through its extreme outer points is 
more than 1,000,000 square miles. The coast of the Territory not having been completely 
surveyed, the areas of the various islands are known only approximately. 

The approximate areas of the principal islands together with the small islands 
adjacent thereto are as follows :— 


AREA OF TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. | 


Particulars, mar bess 
: : es: s a | ~ Square Miles, 
North East New Guinea (also called “ The Mainland =) te oe 69,700 
Bismarck Archipelago— 
New Britain $i 14,600 
New Ireland ® 3,340 
Lavongai .. 4s, Si 4 si 2 460 | 
Admiralty Islands ., * oe = Be 800 
——— 19,200 
Solomon Islands— 
Bougainville xe oe ma os Ee 3,880 
Buka +5 ‘ 220 
—— 4,100 
Total 


P a se FS — oh _ 93,000 
Information regarding physiography and climate will be found in Official Year Book, 
No. 22, p, 613, and in the Official Handbook of the Territory. 


© 
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§ 2. Government. 


7 

Zz 

e 1. The Military Occupation.—On the 17th September, 1914, the Acting Governor 

} of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding a 
Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 


a = . ‘ 
e under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government in May, 
oe “nrg2t. 


. 


. 
, 


2. Mandate.—In 1919 it was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
3 that the Territory of New Guinea, which Germany gave up as one of the terms of peace, 
: should be entrusted under Mandate from the League of Nations to the Government of 
% the Commonwealth. The issuing of the Mandate was, however, delayed, and it was 
; not until 17th December, 1920, that its terms were settled: and the Mandate itself did 
: not reach Australia until April, 1921. 


The terms of the Mandate are given hereunder :— 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS :— 


Whereas by Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany signed at Versailles 
on 28th June, 1419, Germany renounced in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all her rights over her oversea possessions, including therein German New Guinea 
and the groups of islands in the Pacific Ocean lying south of the Equator other than 
German Samoa and Nauru ; and 


‘ Whereas the Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed that in accordance with 
Article 22, Part I. (Covenant of the League of Nations), of the said Treaty, a Mandate 
should be conferred upon His Britannic Majesty to be exercised on his behalf by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia to administer New Guinea and the said 

- islands, and have proposed that the Mandate should be formulated in the following 
terms ; and 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty, for and on behalf of the Government of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, has agreed to accept the Mandate in respect of the said territory 
and has undertaken to exercise it on behalf of the League of Nations in accordance with 
the following provisions ; and 

Whereas, by the aforementioned Article 22, paragraph 8, it is provided that the 

__ degree of authority. contro! or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory not 
having been previously agreed upon by the members of the League, shall be explicitly 
defined by the Council of the League of Nations; 


Confirming the said Mandate, defines its terms as follows :— 


ARTICLE 1. 
The territory over which a Mandate is conferred upon His Britannic Majesty 
a for and on behalf of the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia (herein- 
after called the Mandatory) comprises the former German Colony of New Guinea 
and the former German islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying south of 
the Equator, other than the islands of the Samoan group and the island of 
Nauru. é 


ARTICLE 2. 

The Mandatory shall have full power of administration and legislation over 
the territory subject to the present Mandate as an integral portion of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and may apply the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Australia to the territory, subject to such local modifications as circumstances 
may require. 

The Mandatory shall promote to the utmost the material and moral well-being 
and the social progress of the inhabitants of the territory subject to the present 
Mandate. 
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ARTICLE 3. 

The Mandatory chall see that the slave trade is prohibited, and that no forced 

labour is permitted, except for essential public works and services, and then only 
for adequate remuneration. 

The. Mandatory shall also see that the traffic in arms and ammunition is 


controlled in accordance with principles analogous to those laid down in the” 


Convention relating to the contro! of the arms traffic, signed on roth September, 
1919, or in any convention amending the same. 

The supply of intoxicating spirits and beverages to the natives shall be 
prohibited. 


‘ ARTICLE 4. 

The military training of the natives, otherwise than for purposes of internal 
police and the local defence of the territory, shall be prohibited. Furthermore, 
no military or naval bases shall be established or fortifications erected in the 
territory. 


ARTICLE 5. 


Subject to the provisions of any local law for the maintenance of public 
order and public morals, the Mandatory shall ensure in the territory freedom of 
conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship, and shall allow all 
missionaries, nationals of any State Member of the League of Nations, to enter 


into, travel and reside in the territory for the purpose of prosecuting their calling.. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of Nations an annual 
report to the satisfaction of the Council, containing full information with regard 
to the territory, and indicating the measures taken to carry out the obligations 
assumed under Articles 2, 3, 4, and 5- 


ARTICLE 7. 


The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is required for any 
modification of the terms of the present Mandate. 


The Mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever should arise between the 
Mandatory and another Member of the League of Nations relating to the inter- 
pretation or the application of the provisions of the Mandate, such dispute, if it 
cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of 

_Anternational Justice provided for by Article 14 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


The present Declaration shall be deposited in the archives of the League of 
Nations. Certified copies shall be forwarded by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations to all Powers Signatories of the Treaty of Peace with Germany. 


Made at Geneva the 17th day of December, 1920, 


3. New Guinea Act and Statute Law.—In anticipation of the issuing of the Mandate 
the Commonwealth Pariiament in September, 1920, passed the New Guinea Act 1920, b 
which the Governor-General was authorized to accept the Mandate when cher 
The Territory was, by the Act, declared to be a Territory under the authority of the 
Commonwealth, with the name of the Territory of New Guinea. 


The Act provided for an Administrator, while power to legislate for the Territory 
was to bo exercised by the Governor-General, and provision was made for the observance 
of safeguards in the interests of the natives as set out in the Mandate. 


is. 
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In 1932 the Act was amended to provide for the establishment of a Legislative 
Council and an Executive Council for the Territory, the Executive Council to consist 
of nine members appointed by the Governor-General of whom one shall not be an officer 
of the Territory. The Legislative Council is empowered to make Ordinances for the 
peace, order and good government of the Territory. Such Ordinances are subject to 
disallowance by the Governor-General who, however, is not now empowered to make 
Ordinances for the Territory. The Amending Act was proclaimed to commence on 
2nd May, 1933, and the Act is row entitled the New Guinea Act 1920-1935. The Acts 
of the-Commonwealth Parliament do not (unless expressly so stated) extend to the 
Territory, but the Laws Repeal and Adopting Ordinance 1921-1937 provides that certain 
‘Acts and Ordinances shall be applied thereto. 


4. Legislative Council_—The Legislative Council consists of the Administrator, 
the eight official members of the Executive Council and seven non-official members, 
the latter nominated by the Administrator and appointed by the Governor-General. 


5. Expropriation—The Treaty of Peace provided that German nationals resident 
in her former colonies might be repatriated, and that the property rights and interests 
of German nationals in former colonies might be retained and liquidated by the Allies, 
the proceeds being credited to Germany in part payment of the reparation payable by 
her under the Treaty. In pursuance of these powers, in September, 1920, the property 
of the principal German companies in the Territory, and in March, 1921, that of a large 
number of German planters, was vested in the Public Trustee. In 1926 and 1927 these 
plantations were transferred to private owners. 


6. Departments and Districts—The Administration is organized in eight 
Departments—Government Secretary ; Treasury ; District Services and Native Affairs ; 
Public Health ; Customs; Lands, Surveys, Mines and Forests; Agriculture ; and Public 
Works. 


For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into the seven following 
districts :—New Britain, comprising New Britain and adjacent islands ; Morobe; Madang ; 
Sepik (on the mainland) ; New Ireland, comprising New Ireland, Lavongai and adjacent 
islands ; Manus, comprising the Admiralty Group ; and Kieta, the former German portion 
of the Solomon Islands. Each district is under a District Officer, assisted by a small 
staff. 


7. Reports to the League of Nations.—Sixteen reports have been rendered to the 
League of Nations in compliance with Article 6 of the Mandate, the latest being for the 
year ended 30th June, 1936. 


§ 3. Population. 


1. White Population—The number of the white population at various intervals 
since 1885 is shown in the following table. At the 30th June, 1936, the white 
population was 4,280, of whom 3,332 were British subjects. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—WHITE POPULATION. 


ears Number. Year. Number. 
1885 “i ae Ais 645 41933 AP =e Na 3,191 
1930 ue Si pee 425050 At LOZ 3 ie re 4,176 

280 
1931 ut. sts E 2,900 1936 sr ak ve »280 
1932 Fi a S; 3,100 | 


iatics brought by 
. Asiatic Population.—Malays seem to have been the first Asia , 
the age to ee New Guinea ; 37 of them were recorded on the mainland in 1885. 
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About 1889 the New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malays eee — 
in growing numbers from Singapore and Java to work on the plantations ; in “6 = 
1892 there were about 1,800 Asiatics on the mainland. By aes the number - 
decreased to 300 or 400, but it had risen to 1,830 at the time of the Census in 1933 anc 
now numbers 1,601, of whom the greater majority are Chinese. The Japanese at sae 
1933 Census numbered 73. The Chinese provide the skilled artisans of the ee 
and many of them are small traders. Most of the Japanese residents are employed on 
the plantations, or in shipyards and stores. 


3. Native Population.—As a large portion of the Territory is not under Government 
influence it is not possible to obtain reliable figures in regard to the number of the natives. 


The following table shows the number enumerated as at 30th June, 1936 :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—NATIVE POPULATION, ENUMERATED 30th JUNE, 
1936 (INCLUSIVE OF INDENTURED LABOURERS). 


Children. Adults. Total. 
District, = - 
Males. | Females.) Pergons.. Males. Females. Persons. Males. Females.| Persons. 
| | 
i} * An! 
| ) ae - : 
Kieta 28 8,461 7,309 15,770 | ¥2 20,135 | 43,513 
Madang ef £4,820) } @24040)|. 27,325. ] 20; 32,742. 70,403 
Manus ie 2,870 2,423 52293. | 4: 6,890 14,919 
Morobe 26 27,207 | 24,126 | 51,333 | 36, 60,604 130.996 
New Britain .. 19,476 | 17,157 | 36,633 26, 43,242 | 96,676 
New Ireland .. 7,183 6,245 13,428 | 12, 15,400 | 43-122 
Sepik ae 22,805 | 18,801 | 47,606 | 28 47:705 | 100,122 
| 
ek . ss ES ua, FS a. = 
Total .. | 102,823 | 88,555 | 191,378 | 167,529 | £41,133 | 508,662 | 270,352 | 229,688 | 500,040 


The total native population of New Guinea is estimated roughly at about 666,000. 

Whether the number is increasing or decreasing cannot be ascertained with certainty. 

The number of natives indentured as labourers, mostly for plantation work, on 30th June, 
1936, was 36,927, compared with 33,993 in the previous year. 


§ 4. The Natives. 


1. General.—The natives are divided into two main groups—Melanesian and 
Papuan—the former, with a few exceptions, constitute the population of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and of the coastal districts of the New Guinea mainland, 
while the latter inhabit tho interior of the mainland. Odd tribes of Negritoes exist in 
the mountains of New Guinea. There is a strain of Papuan, and, possibly,.of Polynesian 
blood in the Admiralty Islanders, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of 
the small islands east and south-east of New Ireland are Micronesians. (See Official 
Year Book, No. 16, p. 670, and Official Handbook of the Territory, Pt, V.) 


2. Land Tenure.—Native customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may be 
briefly outlined as follows—The ownership and use of the land are generally individual, 
although, in some rare cases, particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. In districts where a great many coconut palms are growing on native lands it 
is often found that the land is the property of a chief or of one of the old men of 
the tribe, and that the coconut palms growing thereon are divided into small groves, 
and are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use 
of unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 


the maternal branch. (See Official Year Book No. I7, p. 634, and Official Handbook of 
the Territory.) ; 


y.,at. 
\, . 
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3. Research Work.—During the German occupation of the Territory a certain 
amount of research work was carried out, partly by scientific expeditions, and partly 
by missionaries and by a local resident. An anthropologist is engaged consolidating 


the work already done, and extending it throughout the Territory. The results of his 
work appear in special reports, 


4. Education.—The education of tho natives is provided for in the Education 
Ordinance of 1922-1933 under which the Administrator is authorized to establish 
schools, grant money therefor, prescribe instruction, and arrange for the training of 
teachers and other matters.: The expenditure on native education in 1935-36 was 
£5,777. Though the natives are liable to pay education tax, none has been collected 
since 1922-23. The European teachers have been seconded from the Education 
Department of Queensland. During the year ended 30th J une, 1936, the following schools 
were maintained by the Administration :—Native elementary schools and native day 
schools, Malaguna and Nodup, near Rabaul, and Kavieng; native technical school, 
Malaguna; native agricultural school, Kerayat. In addition there are schools for 
Europeans at Rabaul, Kavieng and Wau. 


A considerable amount of educational work is carried out by the missions, the 
schools maintained being of three classes: (a) elementary schools in villages ; 
(6) intermediate boarding schools at headquarters ; and (c) high schools and technical 
schools. At the end of June, 1936, the various missions maintained 39 training centres, 
62 high and technical schools, 137 elementary schools, and 2,082 village schools. The 
pupils numbered 60,387. 


The missions also conduct schools for Chinese children in Rabaul and Kavieng. 


The granting of assistance to mission schools is provided for by the Education 
Ordinance, but no grants have hitherto been made. 


5. Health of Natives—In a report dealing with the health of the natives in New 
Britain submitted before the war, it was stated that “ the natives in the districts 
examined are not degenerate; but they are sick.” The same qualification undoubtedly 
applies to the native population throughout the Territory. 


The diseases taking the greatest toll of native life directly or through lowering vitality 
are :—Malaria, respiratory diseases, dysentery, frambosia, yaws, tropical ulcer, 
hookworm, filariasis and _ beriberi. 


~The Health Department in Rabaul consists of :—(i) a staff of medical officers and 
orderlies, including travelling doctors; (ii) native hospitals at Government stations 
and sub-stations (its staff also supervises hospitals on plantations) ; (iii) a laboratory ; 
(iv) training system for natives as medical orderlies ; (v) scheme of distribution of medical 
necessaries ; and (vi) two leper-stations. It also undertakes the general oversight of 
sanitary conditions. The first Infant Welfare Centre in the Territory was opened in 


_ Malabunga in August, 1931. 


6. Missions.—Several mission societies are operating in the Territory. The 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Arebipelago, the Society 
of the Holy Ghost along the coast of North-East New Guinea from Sek to the Dutch 
border, the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman Catholic Missions. 
The Protestant Missions are the Australian Methodist Mission in New Britain and New 
Ireland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, the Liebenzell Mission in 
the Admiralty Group, the Lutheran Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran 
Churches in Australia and America), which works along the coast of North-East New 
Guinea from Sek to the Papuan border, the Melanesian Mission (Anglican) in New 
Britain, and the Seventh Day Adventist Mission in Bougainville and New Britain. 
All these societies combine teaching and planting with their missionary work. 
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§ 5. Land Policy. 


1. Acquisition of Land.—A short account of the modes of acquiring land appears 
in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 590, but considerations of space preclude its repetition. 


2. Land Policy of the Present Administration—The Land Ordinance 1922-1937 
provides for sale as well as leasing of land belonging to the Administration. The 
divergence from the policy usually adopted by the British in the Pacific (including 
Papua), which provides for leasehold only, was made with a view to disposal by sale 
of the freehold properties taken over from Germans, and which until 1927 were 
controlled by the Expropriation Board. The general land policy of the Administration 
is based on the leasehold principle. All Administration grants or leases contain a 
reservation to the Administration of all minerals, including mineral oil. Leases are for 
a term of 99 years except where a shorter period is provided. Administration lands, 
except in towns, aro classified by a Land Board into land suitable for agriculture (Class A) 
and land not so suitable (Class B), and the unimproved value of the land is assessed. 
In the casé of agricultural leases for more than 30 years the rent is 5 per cent. of the 
animproved value, with power to remit during the first ten years, and subject to 
reappraisement every 20 years. Pastoral leases of lands of Class B may be granted for 
terms not exceeding 30 years, at a rental of 2$ per cent. of the unimproved value, subject 
to reappraisement every To years. 


Agricultural leases are subject to improvement conditions and pastoral leases to 
stocking conditions. Leases of town allotments may be granted for terms not exceeding 
99 years, at a rent to be fixed at such percentage of the unimproved value as is prescribed. 


A total area of 290,475 hectares (about 726,188 acres) had been alienated up to the 
30th June, 1936. The area alienated in 1935-36 was 4,543 hectares (about 11,358 acres). 


3. Registration of Titles——Under German law there was a system of registration of 
titles in a ‘‘ Ground Book,” but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The 
German system has been replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in 
an Ordinance entitled the Lands Registration Ordinance 1924-1937. 


§ 6. Production. 


1. General.—The natives have been described as a people of peasant proprietors, 
practising a crude form of agriculture. Their gardens and groves furnish but a small 
amount of produce for oversea trade, and the exports of the Territory grew 
only as European plantations were made, and natives were employed to work them. 
In recent years scientific methods of cultivation have been adopted, and production 
has been greatly increased thereby. Bounties are paid by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment on cocoa beans and shells, hemp and coir, sago, vanilla beans, bamboos and rattans, 
spices and kapok produced in the Territory and imported direct to Australia for home 
consumption. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) General, Under the supervision of the Director of Agriculture 
soil analysis has been undertaken in different parts of the Territory. A demonstration 
plantation has been established at Keravat where natives are being trained in tropical 
agriculture. A laboratory and a herbarium have been established, an entomologist 
and economic botanist engaged, and travelling inspectors appointed for the purpose 
of combating plant pests. Experiments are being carried on with a variety of crops 
The foregoing measures, in conjunction with the Papua and New Guinea Bounties ‘Act 
1926 and the preference given by the Commonwealth Tariff to certain produce grown 
in the Territories, have greatly stimulated tropical agriculture. : 


: 
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(a) Coconuts. Coconut-growing is by far the most important industry in the 
Territory, but the low price of copra during the past few years has checked expansion. 


The price rose sharply during 1935-36 and the exports of copra advanced from £361,413 
to £761,309, with an increase in quantity of 10,433 ‘tons. 


(5) Tobacco. Many planters are cultivating tobacco to cater for the local market. 
Two companies have manufactured tobacco suitable for issue to the natives or for trade. 


Tn some instances planters are issuing the dry leaf to the native labour who make their 
Own cigars and cigarettes. 


(c) Cotton. In 1924-25 the Government obtained 1,615 Ib. of cotton seed, and 


cultivation was tried at the experimental stations as well as by private planters, including 
a few natives, but little progress has been made. 


(d) Kapok. The cultivation of kapok was continued on a small scale. The local 
demand is more than sufficient to absorb the available crop. ; 


(e) Cocoa. Greater interest is being displayed in the cultivation of cocoa. The 
quality of the beans produced is good, and 127 tons, or an increase of 32 tons*over the 
previous year’s figures, were exported during the year. 


(f) Desiccated Coconut. Three desiccated coconut factories are established in the 


Territory. The quantity exported during 1935-36 was 1,647 tons, being 36 tons in excess 
of the previous year. 


_(g) Coffee. Two plantations of coffee are in satisfactory condition and are com- 
mencing to yield. Eleven tons of coffee valued at £880 were exported during the year. 
The coffee is of good quality and is well received on the Australian market. 


(h) Other Crops. The climate and soil of New Guinea are suitable for the 
cultivation of rice, Manila hemp, cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla, peanuts and maize, 
but hitherto their cultivation has either not advanced beyond the experimental stage 


_ or has been attempted on a small scale only. Sugar-cane of many varieties flourishes, 


and the natives cultivate extensive areas for their own use; other indigenous food- 
producing plants include the sago palm and the cassava. 


(t) Plants Yielding Power Alcohol. It seems probable that alcohol for power 
purposes will be obtainable economically from the Territory. The sago palm and nipa 
palm yield as much as 60 gallons a ton, and in places are abundant. 


(ii) Plantations. During the year 1934-35 the Administration disposed of the 
several plantations maintained by it with the exception of the demonstration 
plantation at Keravat. The principal crops grown on plantations are shown in the 
table hereunder for the year ended 30th June, 1936. The figures are exclusive of 
native plantations, but include 2,784 acres of interplanted crops. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS, 1935-36. 


Crop. Area Planted. Area Bearing. Yield 
Acres. Acres. Tons. 

Coconuts .. 229,227 184,628 62,281 
Cocoa 3,267 1,483 119 
Coffee 1,245 222 22 
Rubber 1,954 

Kapok... 808 193 4 
Native Food (a) 2,076 1,228 1,850 
Other... 1,290 274 : 

Total 239,867 188,028 


(a) Native food of all kinds is mostly grown between 


young coconut palms not yet in bearing. 
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The area of plantations at various periods from 1885 to 1936 is shown hereunder. 
As in the ease of the previous table, the figures are exclusive of native plantations :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS. 


| H | Area under Coconuts 


Year ended June. / Total Area. | Area Planted. a ae not 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1885 i he el 148 | ; (b) (a) 
1895 a R Be pea ys (B) (a) 
IQIt ate - aad 58,837 (d) . 51.500 
IQI4 - = as 84,488 * (5) 76,847 
1924 he a se 411,275 (5) 172,373 
1932 ai Si aan 460,942 216,730 211,882 
1933 ty 5S iil 514,250 219-490 214,290 
1934 = - A 486,404 218,648 210,849 
1935 an a as 4 473,260 227,097 |} 218,779 
1936 ; . 484,358 239,867 229,227 
(a) Not recorded. (b) Not available. 


3. Live Stock.—The coconut plantations are now of a sufficient area to maintain 
numerous live stock, the stock being depastured on the indigenous grasses growing 
between the rows of palms. In 1935-36 there were 911 horses, 17,436 cattle, 2,188 
sheep, 9,538 goats, and 6,262 pigs (exclusive of the large number of pigs kept by the 
natives). 


4. Timber.—An investigation of the timber resources has been made by the 
Commonwealth Inspector-General of Forests, and a report in connexion therewith was 
published in 1926. , According to this report, while offering no prospects of immediate 
gain to large saw-milling interests, the Territory possesses forest potentialities of a high 
order. The timber required for house and shipbuilding and for other purposes is mostly 
obtained locally. In North-East New Guinea the Lutheran Mission and the Holy 
Ghost Mission both possess up-to-date saw-milling plants, while most of the timber 
required in the Archipelago is supplied by the Sacred Heart Mission’s saw-mill and three 
privately owned mills in New Britain. The timber required for the gold-fields is 
produced locally. 


The Forestry Ordinance 1936 provides for the issue of permits and licences to 
cut timber. Timber growing on native lands cannot be acquired by private purchasers 
directly from the natives, but must be obtained through the Administration. A royalty 
is payable on all forest produce taken under a permit or licence. Twenty-six timber 
permits were issued during the year 1935-36, of which twelve were for areas on the 
Morobe gold-field, where nine saw-mills were in operation supplying timber for building 
and mining purposes throughout the gold-field. 


5. Fisheries—The wealth of the waters of the Territory has so far been little 
exploited. Fish is caught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand 
of the natives and of the few resident Europeans. Pearl-shell is exported in fair quantities, 
while béche-de-mer, trochus-shell and tortoise-shell also figure amongst the exports. 
The value of marine products exported in 1935-36 was £29,595, compared with £25,015 
in the previous year. 


6. Mining.—Except for gold there has been little mining in New Guinea, and 
knowledge of the mineral resources is as yet but scanty. Gold has been discovered on 
the Waria, the Ramu, the Francisco, and the Markham Rivers, etc. Rich gold was 
discovered in the Morobe District in 1926; the field is situated about 60 miles (35 by 
air) inland from Salamaua, the nearest coastal port. Communication has been established 
with the coast by a regular aeroplane service. Osmiridium is reported to have been 
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found on the upper tributaries of the Ramu, and platinum on the Kabenau River. 
Copper has been discovered in the form of chalcopyrite and malachite in the Baining 
District. Iron occurs as magnesite and hematite in the Baining District, apparently 
in large quantities. Sulphur occurs in several localities in the volcanic regions of the 
_ Territory. Brown coal has been found on the mainland in the vicinity of Astrolabe 
Bay, and in the southern portion of New Ireland. 


Mining is regulated by the Mining Ordinance 1928-1936. _ Copies of the Ordinance 
and Regulations made thereunder may be obtained from the Secretary, Prime Minister’s 
Department, Canberra, or the Administrator, Rabaul. 


The following table shows the production of gold during the past five years :— 
TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA—GOLD PRODUCTION. 


+ 


Year. Quantity. : Value. (a) 

Fine oz. £ 
1931-32 ad ee ag a) 63,485 429,686 
1932-33 tee aS as -- | 121,913 913,492 
1933-34 bre ce a= She? 155,000 1,260,000 
1934-35 ae Ms pA oe 180,000 1,509,000 
\ 1935-39 or Be 8 ah 182,000 1,580,000 


fa) Valued at average price realized for fine gold in Australia. 


Since the high market price of gold has been maintained, the search for profitable 

_ afeas in various parts of the Territory has not diminished and-systematic testing by 

drilling and other means has been undertaken on alluvial areas previously considered 

unworthy of attention. Although there were no new discoveries of reef gold during the 

year alluvial gold was found in the Wampit River valley in the Morobe district, but 

the payable ground proved to be limited and only a few miners remained to work out the 
ground available. 


Under the Petroleum Ordinance 1936, private companies incorporated or registered 
in the Territory, two-thirds of whose shares are held by British subjects, are eligible to 
engage in prospecting and mining for mineral oil and coal. On the 30th June, 1935, 

' two licences to search for mineral oil were in force. 


8 7. Trade. 


1. Customs Tariff.—With the exception of heavy revenue rates on ale, spirits, 
beverages and tobacco and a duty of 3d. per gallon on petrol, kerosene and lubricating 
oil, the tariff of the Territory of New Guinea is generally on a Jo per cent. ad valorem 
basis. Only 55 items are mentioned in the import schedule, of which approximately 
32 are on the free list consisting of articles for use by the Administrator, the Trade 
Commissioners and the Missions; medical supplies, live stock, meat, fish, fresh Sruit, 
vegetabies and certain essential manufactures for use in the Territory. ' The rate of duty 
for the remaining items as well as for all other goods not mentioned in the schedule is 
10 per cent. ad valorem. No preferential tariff rates are provided in the schedule. 


Export duties are levied on copra, trepang, shell, feathers and sulphur. When the 
price, or the assessed value of. copra is less than £5 15s. per ton no tariff is imposed, but 
when the price exceeds this figure up to £11 per ton 28. 6d. per ton is charged, which 
increases on a sliding scale to 11s, 6d. per ton as the price rises to £18, with an additional 
2s. per ton for every further increase of £1 in the price of copra. Excluding specie the 

‘imports in 1935-36 amounted to £1,290,788 on which £185,793 was received in import 
/ duties, while £10.276 was paid in export duties and royalties. 

‘e Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1935 for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
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direct from the Territory of New Guinea (see Chapter XVI. § 2 par. 4 (iii)), and a 
proclamation of 25th September, 1935, exempted from primage duty goods the produce 
or manufacture of the Territory. 


2, Imports and Exports.—Values of the principal items of imports and exports for 
the last five years are shown hereunder. The values of exports are expressed in 
Australian currency, but it is not possible to accurately determine the meaning of the 
£ in the table of imports :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


a 


Particulars. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35- | 1935-36. 
Imports. 
| 
25 £ ne = | = 
Foodstuffs of animal origin oS 77,528 89,692 88,011 94,417 | 127,110 
Foodstuffs of vegetable origin .. 96,891 | 115,905 | 108,992 | 121,146 | 159,287 
Spirituous and alcoholic liquors .. 34,760 38,763 39,757 44,215 | 50,605 
Tobacco and preparations thereof 49,090 | 51,841 | 43,743 38,777 | 53s213 
Live animals .. ie ie 1,497 | 1,391 | 1,287 1,630 1,617 
Animal substances ' 107 | 255 | 276 223 | 636 
Vegetable substances and fibres 3,421 33323 3,018 | 2,355 | 3,884 : 
Apparel, textiles and manufac- | / ri 
tured fibres. . Be .. | 106,218 | 123,657 | 106,022 | 117,670 | 171,092 ' 
Oils, fats and waxes .. so 35,082 | 47,111 | 52,867 | 41,374 | 72,956 
eee ne varnishes .. ath 7a Ge LOS i Z 6,736 10,472 13,599 
tones and minerals .. 17,794 14,064 | 11,055 8,741 12,291 
Metals, manufactures and mach | a : 
inery 246,370 | 284,923 | 337,920 12,218 26,00 
Rubber and leather and manu- : | s ; s 
factures es a a4 6,178 | 7,868 6,899 12,028 15,222 rt 
Wood and wicker oe 17,076 | 16,806 | 15,686 13,650 } 26,279 
Harthenware, cement, glass, ete. 5,503 75351 | 9,739 18,236 | 13,897 
Paper and stationery .. oe 12,419 | 15,951 | 14,259 16,777 | 23,583 
Jewellery and fancy goods re 7,291 8.571 11,829 II,O14 | 12,704 
Optical and scientific instruments 10,508 15,389 11,937 17,52) |) 22.076 
Drugs, chemicals and fertilizers .. 20,819 29,884 25,580 30,905 | 38,716 
Miscellaneous a8 Aa 23,228 | 20 27,803 35,035 45,951 
Specie 0 os an I,700 6,790 | ~— 8,500 4,589 | 133,600 
| 
| 
Total .. as «. | 781,097 | 919,155 | 932,816 | 952,993 {1,424,388 
Exports. 
| 
SS Jie ee £ £ £ 
hee we ae -. | 618,298 | 543,906 |-283,329 | 361,413 | 761,309 
ocoa . an es 3,060 2,292 3,479 3.479 | ~ 3,810 
avs and i ivory nuts .. A 280 131 566 186 552 
repang ie se 4,960 3,900 4,400 5,800 302 
Shell (trochus, ete, ) eee Re 15,170 17,585 20,482 20,1 15 on oe 
Tortoise shell , ¥ ma 89 | 48 88 82 303 
ce . J ++ | 398,939 | 933,940 11,367,616 |1,897,244 [1,704,498 
: esiccated coconut snd ire 64,100 73,452 81,562 45,080 65,880 
Miscellaneous “tf . 3,723 6,018 4,676 7:225 1 7,504 
Total .. re ++ |T,108,619 |1,581,272 |1,766,198 |2,340,624 |2,573,251 
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3. Direction of Trade.—Particulars of the countries of origin of the imports into 


: the Territory of New Guinea and the destination of the goods shipped therefrom during 
Rie the past three years are as follows :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA—DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


an Imports, Exports. 
Ww Country. a = = 
1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-30. 
K 4 S| rs £ = fi eal £ £ 
=x Australia ee 383,853 | 433,309 675,052 || 1,501,378 | 2,009,162 | 1,950,240 
a United Kingdom 110,711 130,527 184,821 30,776 | 116,183 264,213 
; Other British .. 7,907 | 8,996 61,927 i Sr 520 
China. . 43,213 40,244 49,553 4,804 | 5,014 5,599 
Japan 25,369 42,757 79,030 7:783 9,839 12,035 
France 3,959 3,944 5,632 66,755 |- 32,349 44,951 
Germany .- 559784 47,218 54,441 52,1606 | 45,941 | 98,261 
United States of | | 
America 196,557 135,299 204,608 20 | ho 5 
Other.. 105,463 110,699 TEN rye ev.) 102,516 | 121,236 197,427 
‘3.2 aie bila 
Total - | 932,816 | 952,993 | 1,424,388 || 1,766,198 | 2,340,624 | 2,573,251 


The bulk of the imports into the Territory of foodstuffs, beer, coal, boats, launches 
and soap comes from Australia, which also supplies large quantities of machinery and 
metal manufactures, drugs, explosives, tobacco, cigarettes, apparel, boots, paints, leather 
manufactures, timber, stationery and polishes. 

The principal export from the Territory to Australia is gold which comes for 
refinement and reshipment abroad. Copra in excess of requirements also comes to 
Australia for sale and reshipment overseas. 


§ 8. Shipping and Communication. 


1. General—A subsidized mail service between New Guinea and Australia is 
maintained by Burns, Philp and Co. Ltd. The vessels of the Eastern and Australian 
Steamship Co., which maintains a regular monthly service between Australia, China 
and Japan, have included Rabaul as a port of call. The Dutch Royal Packet Navigation 
Co.’s vessels, which maintain a service between Singapore and Australia, also call at 


“Rabaul, and the Norddeutscher Lloyd has established a regular service between 


Hong Kong and Rabaul. W. R. Carpenter and Co. Ltd. run a service with two vessels 
between Europe, Australia and the Territory. Shipping within the Territory is regulated 
by the Shipping Ordinance 1936 and «the Coastal Shipping, Ports, and Harbours 
Regulations. ; 

2. Oversea Tottnage in 1935-36.—The number and net tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Territory during the year 1935-36 are shown 
hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—SHIPPING, 1935-36, 


Vessels Entered. | Vessels Cleared, Total. 

Nationality. = = hi — SSS = 
Number. | Tonnage. Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage 
American te Ne I 2,429 I 2,429 2 4,858 

British = 93 | 290,006) 94 | 204,217) 187 | 584,82 
Dutch .. a6 6 | 10,889 6 10,889 12 21,778 
French .. oe I 104 rt | 104 2 208 
German .. ae, 18 | 19,824 | 18 | 19,824 | 36 39,648 
Japanese 4 43027 4 4,027 8 8,054 
Total oe 123 327,879 124 331,490 | 247 659,369 
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3. Local Shipping.—Vessels controlled by Burns, Philp and Co. Ltd. and W. R. 
Carpenter and Co. Ltd. extend their activities to the inter-island trade, and the vessels 
of the Norddeutscher Lloyd also call at numerous ports in the Territory. 


4. Land Communication.—Means of communication on land are scanty. There 
are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 40 miles, and there is 
& road 200 miles long in New Ireland. Elsewhere there are few roads outside plantations 
and the stations of the District Officers. The large rivers of the mainland are as yet 
but little used. 

There is a high power wireless station at Rabaul, and low power installations at 
the out-stations, including Salamaua and Wau. 


5. Communication by Air.—The discovery of gold in New Guinea has resulted in 
great aviation activity in the vicinity of the gold-fields. Onaccount of the mountainous 
country and dense undergrowth between the coast and the gold-fields the task of 


id 


+ 


transporting food and Stores to the fields and of 
land is an irksome and costly process. 


air) inland from Salamanua, and 


an hour, the nature of the country is su 
than a week. During 1931-32 an air service was established betw 
the gold-fields, reducing the time oce 


days. 


bringing the gold to the seaboard by 
The fields are situated about 60 miles ( 35 by 


whereas aircraft cover the distance in approximately 4 


§ 9. Revenue and Expenditure. 


Details of the revenue collected from 


during each of the last five years are given her 


ch that a journey by other means occupies more 
een Port Moresby and 
upied by the journey from Australia by about seven 
At 30th June, 1936, 39 aeroplanes were operating in the Territory. 


various sources and the expenditure 


eunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—REVENUE. 


Particulars, 


| 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 7933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36 

Taxation— Set ee £ £ £ 
Customs (a). . 157,696 153,524 | 157,343 | 164,481 | 207,172 
Licences ees a 9,740 10,082 T0,55I | 10,097 | 10,900 
Native Head Tax 5 | 23,271 22,069 | 23,610 19,805 19,041 
Stamp duties 6,138 | 45373 | 5,567 8,716 ) 5,689 
oe + 27745 : THATS | 10,246 | 11,534 | 16,333 

ands 12,885 I4,0 14,662 | 14,558 | 55 
ae 4:04 | 4 4558 | 15,485 
Royalty on gold 22,731 | 46,670 | 67,331 | . 88,233 81,169 
Other as 13,458 |, 22,923 | 22,149 | 27,591 18,996 
Fees and fines | 18,060} 17,745 | 27,961 | 29,829 | 29,342 
Sales of stores, etc. ria 3,960 3,264 | 3,231 2,215 1,615 
Miscellaneous . |. 10,388 9,808 | 7:706 | II,112 13,578 
Total ++ | 306,072 Beer | 350,357 | 388,171 | 419,920 

: j : = : EXPENDITURE 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Treasury and Audit 35,909 49,730 43,258 33.444 44,851 
Agriculture. II,220 11,590 11,861 13,389 14,001 

Public Justice 13,698 13,897 17,679 21,839 fo) 
Public Health : ; eats 
ublic Hea 56,925 60,235 61,527 61,851 68,153 
Public Works ve be 13,582 14,468 16,040 17,104 27,260 
District Services and Native Affairs} 94,633 98,552 | 108,851 99,318 97,694 
New Works Ri 2,956 24,591 30,540 61,806 76,760 
ae Welfar 6,582 4,917 7:577 7,202 6,993 
or o 46,900) 52,587 | 51,484 | 51,517 | 50,533 
; Total 282,405 | 321,567 | 348,817 397,470 | 425,794 


(a) Including harbour dues, wharfage and storage fees, 


‘ 
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NAURU (Mandate). 


1, General.—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference having 
an area of about 5,400 acres, of which approximately four-fifths is phosphate-bearing. 
It is situated in long. 166° E., and is 26 miles south of the Equator. Portion of the 
island between the sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, and it is there that the 
Nauruans reside. With the exception of a small fringe round an inland lagoon, the 
plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses few food plants and is 
uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit trees. The system 
of land tenure is governed by an old custom, and, with the exception of small allotments 
held by the Government, the British Phosphate Commissioners and Missions, the whole 
of the island is owned by individual natives. The average shade temperature ranges 
between 72 and 95° F., and the average humidity between 70 and 80. The average 
rainfall is 85 inches, but droughts occasionally occur, and in 1916 and 1917 only 40 inches 
were received for the two years. In 1936 the rainfall was 81.30 inches. 

2. History.—The island, discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, was annexed by 
Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was part of the protectorate of German New Guinea. 
In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Naval and Military Expedition at Rabaul, and it was included in the cession of colonies 
made by Germany in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives 
agreed that a mandate for its administration should be conferred upon His Britannic 
Majesty. The mandate, which is in similar terms to that for the Territory of New Guinea, 
was confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations on the 17th December, 1920. 
On 2nd July, 1919, the British, Australiari and New Zealand Governments agreed 
that the administration of the island (which, since 1915, had been in charge of an official 
appointed by the British Colonial Office) should be vested in an Administrator who entered 
on duty in June, 1921. The first Administrator was appointed for a term of five years 
by the Australian Government ; his term of service having expired, it was extended 
for another five years, but he resigned in 1927. The second Administrator was appointed 
in June, 1927. The third Administrator was appointed by the Commonwealth of 
Australia in January, 1933. The Agreement between the three Governments was 
approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, 
and is printed in the Schedule to that Act. A supplementary agreement concerning 
Nauru was drafted in May, 1923, and ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament by the 
Nauru Island Agreement Act 1932. 

3. Administration.—The administration of the Island is vested in the 
Administrator, who is obliged to conform to instructions issued by the Government 
which appointed him, and all ordinances made by him are subject to confirmation or 
disallowance by the Governor-General of Australia (for the time being) acting on the 
advice of the Federal Executive Council. All expenses of administration are met from 
local revenue. Native industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, ete., 
“are @couraged by the provision of prizes at annual competitions. An agency of the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank has been established. There is a co-operative store 
managed to a large extent by the natives. The books, however, are audited by Govern- 
ment officers, Natives are not allowed to carry or be in possession of firearms, aud the 
use by them of intoxicating liquors and deleterious drugs is prohibited. 


4. Population.—The population figures on 1st April in each of the years from 1931 


te 1935 are given hereunder :— 
NAURU.—POPULATION. 


Nationality. 1932, 1933.(0) 1934. 1935. 1936. 


Europeans a Sr: I41 165 163 _ 158 179 
Chinese ies 55 696 936 933 931 1,092 
Nauruans (a) ae fe 1,475 1,527 1,567 1,603 1,647 

Other Pacific Islanders  .. 4 13 14 4 4 


Total = 2,316 2,641 2,677 2,696 2,922 


(a) The natives of Nauru are Micronesians. (b) Census, 30th June, 1933. 
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Births in 1936 numbered 75 (73 Nauruans, 1 European, and.1 Chinese). ‘There were 
16 marriages (15 Nauruans), and 51 deaths (46 Nauruans, 4 Chinese, 1 Pacific Islander). 


5. Health.—Cases of the usual diseases known in the Pacific occur. Venereal 
disease is rare, but elephantiasis is occasionally met with. An area has been set 
apart for the segregation of lepers, and the latest methods of treatment are 
applied. In 1936, there were 58 lepers in segregation. The treatment and control 
of leprosy have been very successful. Two hospitals are maintained on the island, 
one by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the British Phosphate Commission 
for its employees. In common with other natives, the Nauruans are very susceptible 
to tuberculosis and influenza, and in 1921 an influenza epidemic caused the deaths of 
230 Islanders. Dysentery, both amcebic and bacillary,is endemic. A regular anti- 
mosquito campaign is conducted. The usual steps have been taken by the authorities 
to improve the water. supply and to provide efficient sanitation generally. Every 
Nauruan is required to undergo a medical examination once a month. Baby clinics 
have been established to give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to infant 
nurture. 


6. Education—On the 1st October, 1923, the Administration took over the 
education of the Nauruans and other native children, and native schools were established 
in five districts, and at the leper station. Previously education had been looked after 
by the Missions subsidized by the Government. A school for European children is 
presided over by a teacher on loan from the Education Department of Victoria who 
also supervises educational matters generally. The curriculum is similar to that of 
corresponding schools in Australia, and the teaching is, as far as possible, wholly in 
English. Education is compulsory between the ages of six and sixteen. After the 
termination of ordinary school attendance, twelve months are devoted to technical 
training. The children in attendance at school in 1936 numbered 28 Europeans and 
477 Nauruans. The schools are closed on two afternoons a week in order that the children 
may attend the classes in religious instruction conducted at the Mission churches. 
Educational classes for adults have been inaugurated. Units of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides (Nauruan) have been established on the island. 


7. Judiciary.—The judicial power is vested in the Administrator in a Central Court 
and a District Court. The right of appeal is provided. 7 


8. Religion.—The London Missionary Socitty (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru. 


9. Phosphate Deposits.—(i) General. From 1906 to 1919 the deposits were worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
(about 165 miles east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
administered by the Colonial Office). The quantity on Nauru has been estimated at 
not less than 50,000,000 tons, and the exports average 85 per cent. to 88 per cent. of 
tricalcium phosphate. 


The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands (though not 
in other islands in the Pacific in which it has workings) were bought by the British, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3;500,000, the purchase 
money being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent. respectively. 
The Agreement of 2nd July, 1919, provides for the working of the deposits by the British 
Phosphate Commission of three members, one appointed by each Government; and 
the three countries are to receive the output in the same proportions of 42, 42, and 16 
per cent. 


(ii) Royalty on Phosphate. In an agreement entered into between the British 
Phosphate Commissioners and the Nauruan landowners in 1927 provision was made, 
inter alia, for the payment of a royalty of 74d. per ton of phosphate exported, of which— 


(a) 4d. per ton is paid to the Nauruan landowner concerned : 
(b) 14d. per ton to the Administrator for the benefit of the Nauruan people ; 


“ud 


7 eh ee eee ee 
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(c) 2d. per ton to the Administrator to be held in trust for the Nauruan landowner 
concerned and invested at compound interest for a period of 20 years. 
The capital will then remain invested and the interest thereon will be 
paid to the landowner. 


The rates specified above are to have effect for a period not exceeding 20 years on 
and from Ist July, 1927, but the royalty of 4d. per ton to the Nauruan landowners 
is subject to adjustment for the second, third and fourth five-yearly period by increasing 
or decreasing it pro-rata to any increase or decrease of the export price of phosphate. 
The royalty for the second five-yearly period was increased to 43d. per ton. 


(iii) Nauru and Ocean Island Phosphate Industry—The following table gives 
particulars regarding exports of phosphate during the last five years :— 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE. 


| 

Year. Total. Ausbealins Zealand. 

Tons. Per cent. Per cent. 

1931-32 5 -- | 434,858 63.30 33-90 
1932-33 ss .. | 664,550 66.30 27.09 
1933-34 et -» | 550,802 63.83 26.97 
1934-35 +e -- | 694,726 61.14 30.43 
1935-36 +s -» | 831,847 67.34 23-94 


From Nauru alone during the calendar year 1936 the export was 547,400 tons. 


(iv) Accounts of Commission. A statement for the five years ended June, 1936, is 
given hereunder :— 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—SALES OF PHOSPHATE. 


Heading. 1931-32. ) 1932-33- 1933-34. 1934-35, 1935-36, 
ie £ £ Sy lem 
Receipts from Sales, ete. .. | 599,727 | 882,277 | 684,409 | 769,483 | 835,148 
F.o0.b. cost, including interest 
on capital, sinking fund, ete.) 599,209 876,898 610,239 758,845 828,818 


The amount due by the British Phosphate Commission to the partner Governments 
for purchase money and other capital sums was £3,6606,457 on 30th J une, 1921, and at 
30th June, 1936, this had been reduced to £3,219,232. The f.o.b. cost in 193 5-36 includes 
a sum of £224,053 consisting of interest at 6 per cent. upon the purchase price and a 
contribution to a sinking fund for the redemption of the capital debt in 50 years, The 
redemption fund now totals £312,208. p 


(v) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Europeans and a few Pacifio 
Islanders, the employees are Chinese engaged under a three years’ contract. A few 
Nauruans are employed occasionally. 


10. Trade.—In the Schedule to the Customs Tariff of Nauru the highest rates of 
duty are levied on beer, spirits, tobacco and vehicles. The Schedule contains 
a fairly extensive free list, and all other goods not included in the free list are dutiable 
at 10 per cent. ad valorem. An export duty of 10s. per ton is levied on copra. 


The British Phosphate Commissioners enjoy freedom from Customs duty for the 
materials and appliances serving for the exploitation of the phosphate, as well as for 
the provisions imported by the Commissioners for the feeding of the employees and 
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workmen engaged therein. The Tariff rates apply to all countries alike. Information 
regarding imports and exports for the years 1932 to 1936 is appended —_ 


NAURU.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Year ended 31st December— 


Heading. — > 


L932-—- | 1933 | esas | EG. ae 
fs | ' | 
Pe ae Rs oe! ES 
Imports + -» | 955739 97,584 | 98,085 - 168,595 154,940 
Exports— | tons. tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
Phosphate .. =o. [4nd 7260 363,680 418,950 | 480,950 547,400 


11. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure of the Administration 
during the years 1932 to 1936 were as follows :— 


NAURU.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Year ended 31st December— 
Heading. ; ) = 
1932. | 7933. | 1934. | 1935. '| 3936. 
he 
ee | £ £ 5 £ 
Revenue Me at 20,235 19,779 | 19,798 23,487 | 24,906 
Expenditure ed ae 15,435 18,748 | 19,758 | 20,666 23,980 


Of the revenue in 1936, £13,562 was royalty on phosphate, £3.81r consisted of 
Customs receipts, £1,526 of capitation taxes, and £300 of harbour dues and shipping 
fees. At the close of the year 1936 the accumulated funds of the Administration 
amounted to £30,477. Owing to the fall in interest rates interest on investments during 
1936 was only £624 compared with £790 during the previous year. 


Census, I88I TO 1933. Ost 


CHAPTER XML. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Enumerations and Estimates. 


The nature of the early “ musters” of the population and the subsequent Census 
enumerations which have been conducted in Australia were reviewed in Official Year 
Book, Number 15, pp. 1083-5. This review was accompanied by a tabular statement 
showing the dates on which the various enumerations were made, and the number 
counted on such occasions, 


§ 2. Accuracy of Estimates of Population. 


The results obtained at the Census attain a very high degree of accuracy and may 
generally be accepted without reservation. The estimates of population since the 
Census of t921, which have been published in earlier Year Books, have been adjusted 
in-accordance with the results of the Census of 30th June, 1933, and the revised figures 
are given in this chapter. 


Since the establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
attention has been given to the improvement of intercensal estimates. There was little 
doubt that the principal source of error was in the records of migration, and efforts were 
directed particularly to the improvement of these records with very gratifying results. 
The Census of 1911 disclosed an error in the pre-censal estimates of an amount equal 
to a percentage on the recorded oversea departures from Australia of 14.5 per cent. 
for males and to per cent. for females. After the Census of 1921 these adjusting factors 
were reduced to 1 per cent. for males and 44 per cent. for females, and from the results 
of the Census of the 30th June, 1933, it would appear that the accuracy of the records 
of oversea migration is such that in future no adjustment of the recorded figures for 
Australia as a whole will be necessary. 


It is improbable that the same degree of accuracy as has been attained in-the record 
of external migration can be reached in the case of interstate movements. Records 
are made of interstate movements by sea, by rail, and by air, but to record the movements 
by road is impracticable. 


§ 3. Census, 1881 to 1933. 


1. Census of 1933.—The first occasion on which the Census of the several Australian 
Colonies was taken on the same date was in the year 1881. Under the provisions of 
the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act, which provides for the enumeration being 
dealt with from one centre instead of by each State as formerly, the first Census for 
the Commonwealth of Australia was taken by the Commonwealth Statistician in 19rt, 
and the second in 1921. In accordance with the provisions of the Census and Statistics 
Act 1905-1930 the third Commonwealth Census would have been taken in 1931, but 
owing to the necessity for economy in government expenditure it was decided to defer 
that Census, and the date was subsequently fixed for the 30th June, 1933, the Census 
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for the whole of Australia being taken as for the night between the 29th and the 30th 
June, 1933. The numbers recorded in the several States and Territories on the 4th 
April, 1921, and the 30th June, 1933, were as follows :— 


POPULATION.—CENSUS, 1921 AND 1933. 


(ExoLustvzE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


4th April, 1921. | 30th June, 1933. 
\t 
State or Territory. 
Males. Females. | Persons. | | Males. Females. Persons. 
; | 
States— | ; 
New South Wales .. {1,071,501 |1,028,870 (2,100,371 1,318,471 |1,282,376 |2,600,847 
Victoria .. ‘ 7545724 | 776,556 1,531,280 | 9035244 | 917,017 |1,820,261 
Queensland 398,969 | 357,003 | 755,972 || 497,217 | 459,317 | 947,534 
South Australia . | 248,267 | 246,893 | 495,160 || 290,962 | 289,987 | 580,949 
Western Australia... | 177,278 | 155,454 | 332,732 || 233,937 | 204,015 | 438,852 
Tasmania é 107,743 | 106,037 | 213,780 || 115,097 | 112,502 | 227,599 
Territories— | i 
Northern 2,821 1,046 | 3,867 | 3,378 1,472 | 4,850 
Federal Capital 1,567 1,005 | 2,572 | 4,805 4,142 8,947 
: | 
Australia ~ 2,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 3367,111 3,262,728 |6,629,839 
| | 


2. Increase since Census of 1881.—(i) Australia. The increase of population between 


the Census of 4th April, 1921, and that of 30th June, 1933, was 1,194,105, of which 604,241 
were males and 589,864 were females, as compared with an increase of 980,729, comprising 
449,835 males and 530,894 females, for the preceding ten years. The population of each 
sex enumerated at the Census of 3rd April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 31st March, rgor, 
3rd April, 1911, 4th April, 1921, and 30th June, 1933, was as follows :— 


POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 1881 to 1933. 


(ExoLUsIvE OF FULL-BLooD ABORIGINALS.) 


Date, Males. Females. Persons. Masculinity, (a) 
| ia: pale 
3rd April, 1881 1,214,913 1,035,281 | 2,250,194 117.35 
5th April, 1891 1,704,039 1,470,353 39174,392 | 115.89 
318t March, IQOI 1,977,928 1,795,873 3,773,801 I10.14 
3rd April, r911 2,313,035 2,141,970 45455,005 107.99 
4th April, 1921 .. 2,762,870 2,672,864 534359734 | 103.36 
31st March, 1931 (5) 3,316,423 3,197,704 6,514,127 | 103.71 
30th June, 1933 .. 3,367,111 3,262,728 6,629,839 | 103.20 


(a) Number of males to each roo females, 


Census of 30.6.1933. . 


(ii) States and Territories. 
would have been taken in 19 


(b) These figures have been estimated from the 


The postponement till 1933 of the Census which ordinarily 
31 created a divergence from the intercensal period of 


ten years which had been observed in Australia since 1881, and consequently the increase 
shown in the following table for the period 1921-33 (12} years) is not directly comparable 
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with the results shown for the earlier periods. The corresponding increases for the ten- 
year period (1921-1931) have been estimated from the Census of 30th June, 1933, and 
have been inserted in the table. The increases in the population of the several States 
and Territories during the last five intercensal periods have been as follows :— 


POPULATION.—INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 


State or Territory. | 1881~189r.| 1891—r1901.| rg0I—1911.| 19TI-1921. estimated) (12d year. 
z Pe | S Ak 
New south waes.. {Fumbee | s7gr29 | esos santos | asptar | asgmne | sense 
“Sa Bea gee mee a ner te ecg ea 
Guerosane {erm | pega] spar] senege | osgzae | seyane | apse 
South Ansiralis --q percent, | “ais| “gs? | “Shor | ateeo | 6:90 Ohess 
medenanitn..{Sirg | rr asia] ogee) ast] ee) see 
| 
the ene Tg IRE a re a Dera Ra cd 
Northern Territory { Percent. | 4443 (0) —z.78 @ —ns0r Pa iliac 
Federal Capital f Number (a) (a) | (a) 858 6,416 6,375 
Territory a {Pa cent. (a) | (a) (a) 50.06 249.46 247.86 
— 5 = Bae a att 
Australia. «4 Der cent, tier | $9948 | “Tésos | aseor | aoe8e | ak-o7 
(a) Included in New South mee (b) Decrease. 


For Australia as a whole the numerical increase during the period 1921-1931 was 
greater by 97,664 than that for the period 1911-1921, but the percentage increase declined 
from 22.01 for 1911-1921 to 19.84 for 1921-1931. During the earlier period the increase 
corresponds to 2.01 per cent. per annum, and in the latter to 1.83 per cent. per 


annum. ; © 


§ 4. Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


1. Present Numbers.—The population of Australia on the 31st December, 1936, was 
estimated at 6,806,752 persons, of whom 3,446,198, or 50.63 per cent., were males and 
3,360,554, OF 49.37 per cent., were females. The increase during the year 1936 was 
53,038, equal to 0.79 per cent., males having increased by 24,424, or 0.71 per cent., 
and females by 29,214, or 0.88 per cent. This increase was due almost entirely to the 
excess of births over deaths, the natural increase for the year 1936 totalling 52,141. 
There was a small gain by migration in this year, the excess of arrivals over departures 


being 1,497. 


2. Growth and Distribution.—In issues of the Official Year Book up to ae I ee 
; i i i { quinquennial periods 
male and female populations of Australia as a whole were given a 
from 1788, but it is considered that the abridged table presented herewith will suffice 
for general purposes. The figures for the years 1921 to 1933 inclusive have been adjusted 
in accordance with the results of the 1933 Census. 
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rey 
ESTIMATED POPULATION.—1860 to 1936. 
(EXxoLUSIVE OF FuLL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 
| 
ae , 16 | ¥f | Nor | Fed. 
Decem-| N-S-W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.; Tas. | ery | = | Australia. 
ber— 3 
MALEs, 

(a)1800 3,780 ee a ee cee: pam) 3,780 
1810 7,585 os sie a .. 7:585 
1820 23,784 a5 | oe } a, . : 23,784 

| | | 
1830 33,900 =e 877 |(b)18,108 a -- | 52,885 
1840 85,560 | Soe Wee 5 e2 1,434 32,040 os ++ 127,306 
1850 | 154,976 oe st. S8a02s = 3)596 44,229 : a 238,683 
1860 197,851 |(b)330,302 |(b)16,817 64,340 | 9,597 | 49,653 | -- «s 668,560 
1870 272,121 397,230 69,221 94,894 | 15,511 53527 +. 902,494 
ae | . 
1880 404,952 450,558 | 124,013 | 147,438 | 16,985 | 60,568 - “s 1,204,514 
1890 602,704 595,519 | 223,252 | 166,049 | 28,854 | 76,453} +. | «= 1,692,831 
1900 716,047 601,773 | 274,684 | 180,349 | I10,088 | 89,763 |(c)4,288 |. | 1,976,992 
IgIo 858,181 646,482 | 325,513 | 206,557 | 157,971 | 98,866 | 2,738 | oy | 2,296,308 
1920 | 1,067,945 | 753,803 | 396,555 | 245,300 | 176,895 | 107,259 | 2,911 (b)1,062 | 2,751,730 
1925 | 1,184,465 840,817 | 444,330 | 276,265 | 202,554 | 110,172 2,860 2,298 3,063,761 
1926 | 1,212,046 855,035 452,968 285,013 | 206,797 | 108,895 | 3,146 | 2,902 | 3,126,802 
1927 | 1,241,763 870,718 | 460,319 | 289,303 | 215,85r | 140,013 | 3,569 | 3,322 | 3,194,858 
1928 | 1,266,254 879,478 | 468,323 | -289,639 | 225,072 | 110,750 | 3,231 | 4,670 | 3,247,417 
1929 | 1,283,241 886,472 | 473,948 | 288,597 231,361 | 112,244 3,495 | 4,736 | 3,284,095 
1930 | 1,294,419 892,422 | 481,559 | 288,618 | 232,868 | 113,505 3,599 | 4,732 | 3,311,722 
1931 | 1,302,893 896,429 | 487,932 | 289,397 | 232,397 115,176 3,462 4,891 | 3,332,577 
1932 | 1,315,003 900,663 | 492,516 | 290,254 | 233,049 | 116,067 | 3,353 | 4,560 3,355,465 
1933 | 1,324,839 905,050 | 497,468 | 291,722 | 234,442 | 116,891 3,370 4,997 3,378,779 
1934 | 1,335,123 910,373 | 502,505 | 292,519 | 235,239 | 116,952 | 3,440 4,928 | 3,401,079 
| | 
1935 | 1,344,339 911,757 | 508,381 | 293,650 | 237,229 | 117,03 | 3,482 | 5,005 | 3,421,774 
1936 | 1,355,493 | 915,472 | 514,174 | 204,807 238,704 118,605 | 3,506 | 5,287 3,446,198 
* 
FEMALES, 

(a)x800 1,437 Ra ae | Y . “ I 
1810 3,981 5 “ Pe SA SW Ade a4 
1820 9,759 as ‘ | ‘ ag eel ee Rosy 

j | 3 
1830 10,688 : ee | 295 (0) 6,17z | 
1840 41,908 $ oh. 6,358 | Ser say679 | ae a. pate 
1850 III,924 we * 27,798 | » 2,310 TATE ees oe kesh. 166,673 
1860 150,695 |(6) 207,932 |(0) 11,239 61,242 55749 40,168 er oa | 477,025 
1870 225,871 326,605 46,051 89,652 | 9,624 47,369 ve oe } 745,262 
1880 336,190 408,047 87,027 | 128,955 12,576 222 | 
1890 $10,571 538,209 168,864 152,898 19,548 “hee ® eh oet 
1900 644,258 594,440 | 219,163 | 176,90r 69,879 | 83,137 \(e) 569 es 1,788,347 
1910 785,674 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,31r | 118,861 94,937 563 <x 2 128.975 
PORE feE OZR FE? -| 774,106 | 354,069 | 245,706 | 154,428 | 105,493 1,078 (6) 910 | 2,659,567 
1925 | 1,137,875 843,234 | 400,512 | 270,783 | 174,973 | 409,192 61 1,736"| 2 
1926 | 1,164,632 856,952 | 409,518 275,912 178,430 108,630 ast ae tenis 
1927 | 1,191,892 871,114 | 416,066 | 280,327 | 184,046 | 109,138 I,027 2,548 : 6.158 
1928 | 1,216,875 882,268 | 422,554 | 282,948 189,549 109,559 1,023 ae | sees 
> > ? 
1929 | 1,236,452 891,797 | 428,188 | 284,376 | 195,276 | 111,034 1,284 3,71 | 3,152,118 
1930 | 1,251,934 900,183 | 435,177 | 285,849 | 198,742 | I11,792'| 1,36 8 
1931 | 1,263,421 907,14 | 441,794 | 287,682 | 201,289 113,288 Se 4 Pe ate 
ee Ear oaee ne eae 289,039 203,271 114,540 1,433 4,004 | 3,248,320 
»288, 142 451,563 | 290,955 | 205,822 | X15,2r Bg 256 | 3, 
1934 | 1,301,080 927,117 | 456,992 | 291,775 | 207,371 | 114,495 1)504 eats Seouaet 
1935 | 1,313,327 931,342 | 462,338 | 292,793 | 210,5r6 | 115,101 1,60 
1936 | 1,326,243 | 936,390 | 467,900 | 294,505 | 212,853 | 116,304 1.709 60 AE 
(a) Details as to sex not available for earlier years i 
South Wales, (c) Previously included with South Australia, © *eV0usly Included with New 
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be ESTIMATED POPULATION—continued. 
4 ; Nor Fed, 
Victoria. | Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas.» oh Terr Cap. | Australia 
err. 1 * 
err, 
Sale a M x 
PERSONS. 
1788 859 ait } a : , 8 

1790 | 2,056 S eat : ; 2 one 

1800 5,217 Ae > ; : 5,217 

18r0 | 11,566 | . 2 | ; 11.566 

1820 | 33,543 |. ; 33,543 

1830 | 44,588 . a 1,172 (b)24,279 | ‘ 70,0 

1840 127.468 : 14,630 2,31r | 45,999 | ; Mew 

-- 1850 266,900 | “- Sie 63,700 5,886 | 68,870 = 405,356 
1860 | 348,546 (0)538,234 |(b)28,056 | 125,582 15,346 89,821 : 1,145,585 

1870 | 497,992 | 723,925 | 115,272 | 184,546 25,135 | 100,886 1,647,756 

1880 | 741,142 858,605 | 211,040 | 276,393 29,561 | 114,790 | 2,231,531 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 | 318,947 48,502 | 144,787 + 3,151,355 

1900 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,847 | 357,250 | 179,967 | 172,900 |(a)4,857 3,765,339 

TQTO | 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406,868 | 276,832 | 193,803 3,301 oe 4,425,083 

1920 | 2,091,722 | 1,527,909 | 750,624 | 491,006 | 331,323 | 212,752 | 3,989 |(b)1,972 | 5,411,297 

} | | | 

1925 | 2,322,340 |-1,684,051 | 844,842 | 547,048 | 377,527 | 219,364 3,821 4,034 | 6,003,027 

: 1926 | 2,376,678 | 1,711,987 | 862,486 | 560,925 | 385,233 | 217,575 4,097 5,039 | 6,124,020 
} 1927 | 2,433,655 | 1,741,832 | 876,385 | 569,630 | 399,897 | 219,151 4,596 5,870 | 6,251,016 
1928 | 2,483,129 | 1,761,746 | 890,877 | 572,587 | 414,621 | 220,319 4,254 8,237 | 6,355,770 

#929") 2,519,693 | 1,778,269 | 902,136 | 572,973 | 426,637 | 223,278 4,780 8,447 | 6,436,213 

1930 } 2,546,353 | 1,792,605 | 916,736 | 574,467 | 431,610 | 225,297 4,964 8,719 | 6,500,751 

193E | 2,566,314 | 1,803,570 | 929,726 577,079 | 433,686 | 228,464 | 4,846 | 8,921 | 6,552,606 

1932 2,591,731 | 1,813,387 | 939,097 | 579,293 | 430,320 | 230,007 | 4,786 | 8,564 | 6,603,785 

1933 | 2,613,519 | 1,824,479 | 949,031 | 582,677 | 440,264 | 232,110 | 4,818 | 9,253 | 6,656,151 
“1934 | 2,636,203 | 1,837,490 | 959,497 | 584,294 | 442,610 | 231,447 | 4,944 | 9,192 | 6,705,677 
i 1935 | 2,657,666 | 1,843,099 | 970,719 | 586,443 | 447,745 | 233,032 | 5,091 95319 | 6,753,114 
1936 . 2,681,736 | 1,851,862 | 982,134 | 589,312 | 451,557 | 235,059 | 5,305 | 9,787 | 6,806,752 

I } \ 


(a) Previously included with South Australia. 


(6) Previously included with New South Wales. 


3. Mean Population.—(i) Calendar Years. 
population for each State and Territory for the calendar years 1925 to 1936. The figures 
have been adjusted in accordance with the results of the 1933 Census :— 


A comparison of annual rates of growth of population of Australia and other countries 
will be found in § 5 par. 4 of this chapter. 
The growth of the population of Australia and of each State thereof is illustrated 
by the graphs accompanying this chapter on pages 327 to 330. 


The following table shows the mean 


MEAN POPULATION, CALENDAR YEARS, 1925 to 1936.) 


(Exciusive or FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


iided New South Queens- | 

ende New sou * ueen 

31st De- | Wales. Victoria. | “land. 
cember— 

‘1925 .. | 2,295,516 | 1,671,537 | 836,844 
1926 .. 2,340,903 1,696,758 | 857,071 | 
1927 .. | 2,403,881 | 1,727,734 | 870,643 
1928 .. | 2,460,470 | 1,751,974 | 884,815 
1929 .. | 2,503,026 | 1,770,133 | 897,569 
1930 2,532,289 | 1,786,217 | 910,319 | 
1931 .. | 2,555,871 | 1,799,241 | 924,825 
1932 .. | 2,579,741 | 1,808,618 | 935,575 
1933 -- | 2,001,782 | 1,820,568 | 945,454 
1934 .. | 2,623,560 | 1,830,898 | 955,584 
1935° «+ | 2,645,575 | 1,839,381 | 966,198 
1936 Tt | 23667,839 | 1,847,341 | 978,589 


| 


South Western | 


Australia, Australia 


539,920 
553,800 


565,284 | 
570,863 | 


572,457 


573,242 
575,717 
578,010 
581,019 
583,343 


585,015 
587,549 


372,970 
360,930 
32.071 
407,575 
420,750 


429,079 
432,347 
435,042 
438,688 
441,611 


445,384 
450,03 


| 


Tas- 
mania. 


215,552 


213,800 


213,051 | 
215,472 | 
217,752 | 


220,933 | 


224,811 
227,084 
228,434 
229,161 


229,590 
230,870 


Nor. 
Terr. 


Fed. 
Cap. 
Terr, 


4,809 
6,215 
75409 


8,198 | 
8,541 


8,961 


8,891 


8,925 
9,050 
9,259 


9,382 
9,705 


Australia, 


5,940,977 
6,059,423 
6,184,584 
6,303,766 
6,394,701 


6,466,019 
6,526,572 
6,577,911 
6,629,861 
6,678,349 


6,725,632 
6,777,744 
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(ii) Financial Years. The mean population for financial years is now widely used 
in connexion with rates for those statistics which are tabulated over a financial year 
period. The following table shows the mean population for each State and Territory . 
for the years ended 30th June, 1925 to 1937. The figures have been adjusted in 
accordance with the results of the 1933 Census. 


MEAN POPULATION, FINANCIAL YEARS, 1925 to 1937. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Year s Fed, 
New South . . Queens- South Western Tas- Nor. 
ended Victoria. : . Cap. | Australia. 
3oth June, Wales. land. tases tic Australia.|; mania. Terr. | ec! 
| 
7 | 
1925 .. | 2,270,024 | 1,687,1II | 825,313 | 533,461 | 368,525 | 215,997 | 3,768 | 4,312 | 5,878,512 
1926 .. | 2,320,184 | 1,633,724 | 847,757 | 546,514 | 376,033 | 214,795 | 3,875 | 5,443 | 5,999,225 
1927 .. | 2,375,204 | 1,711,855 | 864,502 | 560,179 | 385,780 | 213,212 | 4,152 | 6,873 | 6,121,757 
1928... | 2,432,731 | 1,741,432 | 877,753 | 568,746 | 399,777 | 214,074 | 4,557 | 7,912 | 6,246,982 
1929. .. | 2,484,071 | 1,761,212 | 891,435 | 572,028 | 414,489 | 216,411 4,369 | 8,419 | 6,352,434 
| 
1930 .. | 2,518,553 | 1,778,761 | 903,703 | 572,577 | 425,785 | 219,269 | 4,762 | 8,836 6,432,246 
193I .. | 2,544,691 | 1,792,802 | 917,830 | 574,383 | 431,022 | 222,820 | 5,orr | 8,877 | 6,497,436 
1932 .. | 2,567,639 | 1,804,014 | 930,456 | 576,893 | 433,596 | 226,045 | 4,932 | 8,961 | 6,552,536 
1933... | 2,590,840 | 1,814,797 | 940,628 | 579,422 | 436,798 | 227,927 | 4,867 | 8,740 | 6,604,019 
1934 .. | 2,613,063 | 1,824,943 | 950,351 | 582,394 | 440,363 | 220,041 | 4,883 | 9,294 | 6,654,332 
1935 .. | 2,634,353 | 1,836,439 | 960,859 | 584,162 | 443,160 | 229,147 | 5,020 | 9,276 | 6,702,416 
1936 .. | 2,656,638 | 1,843,180 | 972,120 | 586,172 | 447,918 230,323 | 51338 9,502 6,750,993 
1937 (a) | 2,680,592 | 1,852,378 | 984,109 | 588,243 | 451,871 | 231,904 | 5,323 | 9,977 | 6,804,307 
i : i 


(a) Subject to revision. 


4. Proportion of Area and Population, Masculinity and Density—States, 1936.— 
A previous table showed the estimated number of persons on the 31st December, 1936, in 
each of the States and Territories. In the following table the percentages of the total 
area and of the total population represented by each State or Territory are given, 
together with the masculinity and the density of population :— 


AREA, POPULATION, MASCULINITY AND DENSITY, 1936. 


Percentage of Estimated Popu- 
Percentage | lation, 31st December, 1936. 
State or Territory. ° Mascu- Density 
| Total Area. l Hnity aay 
| Males. | Females. | Persons, 
= | a — } 
% | o/ fe) o/ 
0 7o | Ce) 
New South Wales oe 10.40 | 39.33 | 30.47 | 39.40 102.21 8.67 
Victoria ae ee 2.96 | 26.56! 27.87 | 27.21 97-77 | 21.07 
Queensland Ames: oF 22.54 14.92 | 13.93 | 14.43 | 109.88 1.46 
South Australia .. = 12.98") S286 8.76 | 8.66 | 100.10 Tose 
Western Australia 2.8 6.93 3 6 : =o 
A L Bh 32.81 +93 6.33 | 6.63 | rre.r5 0.46 
Tasmania we a 0.88 3-44 3-49 | 3.45 | Lor.g5 8.97 
Northern Territory ; aR r7.GOs). LOere 0.05 0.08 | 270.42 O.01 
Federal Capital Territory .. 0.03 O.55 | o0%3 | 14 | 117.49 | 10.41 
Australia .. “fh 100.00 | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 102.55 2.20) 
| 
(a) Number of males to each roo females, (0) Number of persons per square mile 


Additional information regarding masculinity and density of i i 
later sections of this chapter. ? Pree Pees 


5. Urban and Rural Distribution.—At the Census of 30th June, r inf i 
was obtained regarding the distribution of the population amongst Sai age 


: Seca n : 
areas. ‘The metropolitan division of each State includes the capital city and verte. 


the adjoining 
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_ whan municipal areas; the urban provincial districts in all States excepting Tasmania 


were taken for Census purposes as being those cities and towns which are not adjacent 
to the metropolitan areas, and which are incorporated for local government purposes ; 
the rural area comprises the remainder of the State whether incorporated or not 
incorporated ; while those persons classed as migratory were on board ships in Australian 
ports or were travelling on long-distance trains throughout Census night. 


The results obtained at the Census for each State and Territory are shown in the 


following table :— 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION.—CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1933. 
(ExoLUsIvE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Percentage of Total 
Population of State. P Teceutage 
Division. Males. Females, Persons. | | Sete rte 
‘Census, rg2r.\Cenaus, 1933.|| 1927 Census. 
New Sours Watzs. 

Urban— % % % 
Metropolitan 5Q1,104 644,163 | 1,235,267 42.80 47.50 37-40 
Provincial .. 283,439 282,001 565,440 25.00 21.74 7.70 

Rural -- | 439,486 355,015 795,101 31 ie 30.57 oe 

Migratory .. 4442 597 53039 | 0.5 O19 Fis 
Total . | 1,318,471 | 1,282,376 | 2,600,847 100.00 100.00 23.83 

VICTORIA. 

Urban— 

Metropolitan 464,775 | 527,159 | 991,934 | 50.05 54-49 29.42 

Provincial .. 94,790 103,401 198,19g1 | 12.24 10.89 5.71 

Rural 342,233 286,325 628,558 3735 34.53 9.97 

Migratory 1,446 132 1,578 0.38 0.09 72-55 

Total 903,244 917,017 | 1,820,261 100.00 100.00 18.87 
QUEENSLAND. 

Urban— | 
Metropolitan 143,525 156,223 299,748 eo cy ga 31.63 42.77 
Provincial .. 97,853 IOI,291 | 199,144 || 24.30 | 21.02 8.40 

Rural 252,357 | 192,232 | 444,589 | 47-49 | 46.92 23.84 

Migratory 3,482 571 | 45053 || 0-44 | 0-43 | 23.72 

Total 497,217 | 454317 | 947,534 |, 100.00 | 100.00 25.34 
Soura AUSTRALIA. 

Urban— 8 | 2° 
Metropolitan 147,936 164,683 312,619 51.57 53- I 22.42 
Provincial .. 25,290 26,106 51,450 | 8.41 8,86 23.58 

Rural .. | 115,909 98,853 | 214,762 39.39 36.97 10,10 

Migratory 1,827 285 2,112 0.63 0.36 31.74 

Total 290,962 289,987 580,949 100.00 100,00 17.33 


Notr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, ETO.—continued. 
j | | | 
Percentage of Total | 
| | Population of State. | ener: ‘ 
Division. Males. : Females. Persons. | é ie ae = 
) Pal || xg2x Census. 
| \Census, pe aise 1933.) 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

a | | iI 

Urban— | | % om % | % 
Metropolitan 99,288 108,152 207,440 | 40.55 | 47-27 ( 33-94 
Provincial .. 23,000 | 21,745 | 44,805 || 12.79 } (70.27 | = 

Rural 108,732 | 74,077 | 183,409 || 39.10 41.79: || ee 

Migratory 2,857 341 | 3,198 } 1.56 0.73 —36.35 4 

Total 233,937 204,915 438,852 f 100.00 100.00 31.89 
TASMANIA. 
| ! 

Urban— ) : H " 
Metropolitan 28,351 | 32,055 60,406 | 24.49 20.54 | 75-3 
Provincial .. 26,971 29,806 | 56,777 | 26.03 24.95 || 2.04 

- Rural 59,138 50,629 | 109,767 | 49.17 48.23 |) 4.42 

Migratory 637 12 | 649 || 0.31 0.28 —o.46 

Total 115,097 | 112,502 | 227,599 ! 100.00 | 100.00 | 6.46 
NoRTHERN TERRITORY. 

Urban— | | | 
Provincial .. gI2 654 1,566 |} 36.18 2.29 || X1.94 

Rural 2,391 818 | 3,209 | 62.14 66.16 || 33.54 

Migratory 75 ue | 75 | 1.68 1.55" || 15.38 

Total 35378 1,472 4,850 | 100.00 100.00 | A542 
FEDERAL CapPIraL TERRITORY. 

Urban— : 

Provincial .. 3,839 3,486 79325 i | 81.87 || 

Rural 966 656 | 1,622 99.65 | 18.13 

Migratory | : 0.35 | : 

Total 4,805 4,142 8,947 || 100.00 | 100.00 247.86 
AUSTRALIA, 

Urban— | 
Metropolitan | 1,474,979 | 1,632,435 | 3,107,414 | 43.0r 46.87 |) 32.90 
Provincial . 550,154 568,550 | 1,124,704 | 19.09 16.97 8.41 

Rural 1,321,212 | 1,059,805 | 2,381,017 | 37.35 35.91 L729 

’ Migratory 14,766 1,938 16,704 0.55 0.25 —43.88 
Total 3,367,111 3,262,728 | 6,629,839 | 100.00 ) 100.00 21.97 


Nore.—Minus sign bey denotes decrease. | 


At the 30th June, 1933, the metropolitan divisions contained 46.87 per cent. of 
the total population of Australia as compared with 43.01 per cent. at the Census of 1921. 


Victoria has the largest percentage of population residing in the metropolitan area 
(54-49) but is closely followed in this respect by South Australia (53.8r). 


intercensal period, however, the highest rates of increase in metro 


were experienced in Queensland and New South Wales. 


a 


During the 
politan population 


hte 
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The percentage of population in the rural divisions of Australia has declined from 
37-35 per cent. in the year 1921 to 35.91 per cent. on the 30th June, 1933. Tasmania, 
with 48.23 per cent., has the largest proportion of population residing in the rural sections 
of the State and Queensland is next with 46.92 per cent. Since the Census of 1921, 
however, the greatest percentage of increase in rural population has occurred in Western 
Australia (40.98 per cent.), which was more than double the average rate of increase 
for rural.areas in Australia. 

A feature of the metropolitan population is its high femininity. In 1921, 52.3 per 
cent. of the metropolitan population was composed of females, and in 1933 the proportion 
had risen slightly to 52.5 per cent., the proportion being highest in Victoria and Tasmania 
at 53.1 per cent. 


6. Metropolitan Population—Australia and Other Countries—The abnormal 
concentration of population in the capitals of the States of Australia, as compared with 
other countries, may be readily seen from the following table. It may be mentioned, 
however, that, in many countries, the capital is not the most populous of the great 
cities, whereas, in Australia, the capital is invariably the most populous city of its 
State, and in some States is the only one of importance:— ~ 


METROPOLITAN POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


| 
| Percentage 
State or Country. Metropolis. Year. a pelitiany | ee 
Country. 
| | — = 
: Sees 5 | oD 
Australia .. ». | Camberma » x. ay i 1036: | | 8,050 - 
New South Wales .. | Sydney... Xe os | 1,267,350 47-26 
Victoria .. .. | Melbourne .. ead 2 | 1,018,200 54-98 
Queensland .. | Brisbane .. fap a 313,430 | 31.91 
South Australia .. | Adelaide .. ¥ a | 316,860 Sohal 
Western Australia .. | Perth ye e A 212,150 40.98 
Tasmania .. .. | Hobart = 4) re 61,500 26.16 
Australia .. Ce tg eciies) Ss bil a 3,197,540 | 47-01 
| 
England .. .. | London (a) by “1936 8,474,903 20.85 
Scotland .. .. | Edinburgh .. | 1936 464,600. | 9+35 
Northern Ireland .. | Belfast im) TO20 Ta 415,000 | 33.20 
Trish Free State .. | Dublin a ns 1935 428,800 14.14 
Canada .. <a} Ottawa “rte iste OR 126,872 | 1.22 
South Africa .. | Capetown (c) ct det LOSS 140,900 | 7-45 
New Zealand .. | Wellington ea"; £930 150,000 9-53 
| 

Austria o | Vieuna —.. ie) 1934 S|, 28747130 27.72 
Belgium .. .. | Brussels at . | 891,057 | ‘10.77 
Czechoslovakia .. | Prague ie “A 1935 | 911,290 6.01 
Denmark .. .. | Copenhagen * ie eel 831,218 22.56 
France | Paris v3 s. | 1936. |. 2,829,750 | 6.75 
Germany .. .. | Berlin ” me 1935 |  4194,000 6.32 
Greece... .. | Athens Fe Ly LO3x | 4732200 7 +30 
Hungary .. .. | Budapest .. a 1935 1,049,876 | I1.74 
Italy of .. | Rome te AS as | 1,189,685 2 — 
Japan. |... .. | Tokyo (d) .. a 4s 5,875,388 8.4 
Netherlands .. | Amsterdam bn a 781,897 9.22 
Norway .. .. | Oslo ie ed £930 253,124 ae 
Portugal .. .. | Lisbon sf as 1933 594,000 oe 
Russia (Soviet Union) | Moscow... a 1934 3,613,600 2.1 
Spain... .. | Madrid. ag ch 991,436 4.03 
Sweden .. .. | Stockholm .. os 1934 526,027 “44 
United States .. | Washington ee 1930 486,869 . 
N. Y. State.. .. | New York .. en 1934 7,473,701 |(6) 55-34 


(a) Greater London. (6) Percentage in 1933. (c) European population. (d) Greater Tokyo. 
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7. Principal Urban Areas.—The following table gives the figures of the population 
of the principal urban éncorporated areas in each State and Territory of Australie 
at the Census of 30th June, 1933 :— 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS.—AUSTRALIA, 
30th JUNE, 1933. 


ae + 
City or Town. | Population, I City or Town. / Population. 
| i | 
| | 
New South Wales— || Queensland—continued. 
Sydney and Suburbs .. ++ | 1,235,267 || Townsville Ey a ia | 25,876 
Neweastle and Suburbs .~ rei 104,485 || Ipswich 7 Js wait 22,498 
Broken Hifl_ .. x | 26,925 | Cairns e a. a 11,993 
Goulburn * he een 14,849 Bundaberg .. - 4 11,466 
Cessnock vy Sie oe | 14,385 || Maryborough .. Ss | T1,415 
Lithgow  .. a8 zeal 13,444 || Mackay La =, ce | 10,665 
Lismore oe wig ae 11,762 i Gympie he e-, es 75749 
Wagga Wagga.. a ae II,631 | Charters Towers oh et 6,978 
Wollongong .. Gn e. | ~ 31,403 || Warwick Rue ah ow d 6,664 
Albury ae oA oo | 10,543 | 
eon ‘ : i ; ; : | ete | South Australia— 
Orange so a So 9,634 || Adelaide and Suburbs .. ie 312,619 
Fairfield 34 Bn ah 8,709 | Port Pirie .. = ne 53,677 
Dubbo nae sa me 8,344 | Mount Gambier 5 oe | 5,542 
West Maitland. . at wet] 8,191 | Murray Bridge. . = Pre 3,681 
Armidale “es ai ve 6,794 i Port Augusta .. a% cai 3,270 
Katoomba = BG as 6,445 || Peterborough .. ne a | 3,059 
Grafton uD Aa =| 6,41r || Port Lincoln ;. we ot 3,006 
Liverpool Cee. sis ee | 6,315 |) 
Cabramatta and Canley Vale ee | 6,107 || / 
Parkes me wa ae | 5,846 | | 
Forbes i . a 5.355 || Western Australia— | 
Glen Innes are 5 waved 5,352 || Perth and Suburbs a -- | (a@)207,440 
Inverell an Ba ve] 5,305 || Kalgoorlie and Suburbs ut 17,326 
Casino a = oe 5,287 | Bunbury she = <x 5,140 
Cowra ri ay oe | 5,056 Geraldton we a6 oe | 4,984 
| Northam ~ oo Ss 4,817 
| || Albany “rs os erat 4,076 
Victorla— | | Collie Ss Fes seu} 3,784 
Melbourne and Suburbs es 997,934 | 
Geelong and Suburbs ., eh 39,223 | ; 
Ballarat and Suburbs. ‘ie 37.41x | Tasmania— 
Bendigo and Suburbs .. oo 29,131 || Wobartand Suburbs... | 60,406 
Warrnambool .. Bis *s 8,906 | Launceston and Suburbs = 32,833 
Mildura oe ee oe 6,617 Devonport io cigs 
Hamilton . . . 5,786 Queenstown .. te os $,809 
Shepparton .. ve . 5,698 | Burnie ra x an eect 
Maryborough .. “ . 5,631 Ulverstone —.. He “£ 2,703 
Wonthaggi... o an 5,593 : 
Horsham on o rail 5,273 
RMS | - 59225 || Northern Territory— 
Darwin we oe 1,566 
Queensland— . 
Brisbane and Suburbs .. a 299,748 
Rockhampton ., ind * 26,465 Federal Capital Territory— 
Toowoomba .,. a0 eis 26,423 Canberra eA oh wie 7,325 


(a) Includes the City of Fremantle, 25,224. 
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8. Provincial Urban Areas.—In paragraph 5*above the percentage of the total 
y population of each State which is located in incorporated urban provincial areas is shown. 


In the following table, however, the aggregate population of all cities and towns, outside 
the metropolitan area of each State, with 2,000 and 3,000 or more inhabitants is shown, 
irrespective of whether such centres are incorporated separately or not. 
the percentage of the aggregate population of these cities and towns to the total 
population of the State at the Census of the 30th June, 1933, is stated :— 


In addition, 


Cities and Towns outside Metropolitan Area with Population of— 


; | res 7 
“ State or Territory. yea +S oe a * : Si pee 
/ Number | Population. greed Number.) Population. Bota ae 
4 os | | 
| | % | | % 
New South Wales... 106 | 567,094 2EeGO5 sl OG 474,150 18.23 
Victoria .. eae Sr 1 200;355 14.63 29 212,686 11.68 
Queensland. . ae 33 233,154 | 24.61 19 199,496 | 21.05 
South Australia Ne 9 37,207 | 6.40 Gy) LaoRo5n 5.1 
Western Australia .. 9 42,572 | 9.70 7 37,697 | 8.5 
\ Tasmania .. 6 44,512 | 19.55 4 39,971 17.56 
Federal Capital Terri- | | | 
tory ES oe | I | 75325 bi wy Ole BF I 759325 81.87 
Total yes 215 I ,198, 219 18.07 135 1,001,530 15.16 


i g. Principal Cities in the World.—The following table shows the population of the 


“ 
. world’s largest cities at the latest available dates :— 
POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES. 
(Cities in the British Empire are printed in Italics.) 
City || City 
| Hy : 
Country. City. | Year. a | Country. | City. Year. Bie 
omitted). | omitted). 
§ / 7 | | == 

England . London (a) ~ 1935 8,475 || Spain . Barcelona 1935 1,037 

_ S.A. Fe New York.. 1934 7,474 || China . | Nanking . 1936 I,019 
t- Japan Seu O:(D)y.0 | 1935 5,875 Australia Melbourne.. | 1936 1,018 
Germany . Berlin BV 1935) 4,194 | England Birmingham | 19385 1,014 
Russia £ Moscow .. 1934 | 3,014 | Spain Madrid.” <= | * 1935 991 
U.S.A . | Chicago . 1934 | 3,491 U.S.A. Cleveland .. | 1934 923 
China Shanghai .. 1936 | 3,490 prance Marseilles Jn he LORD OI4 
Japan Osaka 1935 2,990 | Japan Kobe 1935 g12 
France Paris é 1936 2,830 | Czechosloy: akia! Prague 1935 pee 
Russia : Leningrad. . 1934 2,711 || Belgium Brussels .. 1934 891 

Arg. Republic Buenos Aires | 1935 | 25247 | Italy . | Naples xf 1935 878 
U.S.A .. | Philadelphia | 1934 | 2,004 Canada _ Montreal 19365 863 
Austria .. | Vienna 1934 1,874 China _ Canton | 1931 861 
Brazil .. | Riode Janeiro) 1935 1,701 England Liverpool .. | 1935 855 

China Peiping 1936 1,556 | U.S.A. St. Louis .. | 1934 842 
U.S.A. . | Detroit 1934 1,487 | U.S.A. Baltimore | 1934 834 

China ani) Tientsin: 2) 2956 1,292 | Denmark Copenhagen | 1935 831 
U.S.A. ‘ Los Angeles 1934 1,283 | China Chengtu | 193% 800 
Australia. Sydney 1986 1,267 | U.S.A. Boston 1934 795 
Egypt Cairo 1932 1,233 | | Netherlands — Amsterdam 1035 782 
Poland Warsaw 1935 1,225 ! China ..  Hankow | 1931 778 

4 India i Calcutta 1931 1,197 ‘|| Chile sh) Santiago | 1933 771 
Italy Rome au (eT OBS 1,190 =| Germany | Cologne | 1935 701 

India . | Bombay .. | 1931 1,161 || Bngland Manchester 1935 748 
Brazil Sao Paulo.. 1935 W552 Germany Munich 1935 742 
Scotland . | Glasgow .. | 19386 1,124 ) Russia Baku | 1933 710 
Germany .. | Hamburg .. 1935 I,1or || Germany Leipzig | 1935 706 
Japan Nagoya 7935°° 1,083 || Japan Yokohama =| 1935 704 
Japan .. | Kyoto 1935 1,081 i Egypt .. Alexandria ——-1934 699 
Mexico .. | Mexico City | 1933 1,065 US.A. ws Pittsburgh | 1934 686 

-/ — italy. .. | Milan za 1935 1,054 U.S.A. .. | San Francisco, 1934 686 
Hungary .. | Budapest .. 1935 1,050 || Uruguay ‘ | Montevideo 1935 666 

(a) Greater London. (b) Greater Tokyo. 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES—continued. 
(Cities in the British Empire are printed in Italics.) 


City || | | City” 
| Population | | | |Population 
Country. City. Year. (ooo =|, 3=—s €ountry. | City. Year. | (000 
omitted). — | | omitted). 

Germany .. | Essen Bs 1935 660 | Netherlands | Rotterdam 1935 | 598 
Russia so eb eiconr 2 ema 654 + || Portugal .. | Lisbon sor fl. Rgs2 594 
India oe (eines se ft ea7 647 | France .. | Lyons = 1936 | 571 
Hong Kong Hong Kong 1934 644 | Siam .. | Bangkok .. i932 | 560 
Rumania .. | Bucharest 1934 640 || Germany .. | Frankforton | 
Poland .. | Lodz 5 1935 639 | Mam ~.. |. 16368 556 
Italy -. | Genoa a £59555 | 638 || Cuba >. | Havana. .. 1934 | 547 
Germany ..| Dresden .. 1935 637. +'|;Germany .. | Dortmund 1935 | 543 
China .. | Chungking 1931 635 | Russia .. | Kiev a 7. a ae 539 
Canada | Leronito — va 1931 631 || Sweden .. | Stockholm 1934 | 526 
China .. | Wenchow * 931 63r =| Russia .. | Rostoy-on- 
Germany .. | Breslau .. 1935 629 I Don Py. 1933 | 521 
Italy reve y| LTE ae 1935 | 623 || England .. | Sheffiel€ .. | 19385 521i 
China tia | Wuechang-.. 931 610 || China .. | Hangchow 1936 | 507 
China .- | Changsha .. | 1931 | 607 ‘| China .. | Lanchow .. 1931 500 
U.S.A. = EAL gay: 602 || Arg. Republic | Rosario 
U.S.A. .- | Milwaukee | 1934 600 || | (Santa Fe) 1934 500 


§ 5. Elements of Increase. 

1. Natural Increase.—(i) General. The two factors which contribute to the growth 
of a population are the “‘ natural increase ” by excess of births over deaths, and the “‘ net 
migration,” i.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. In earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book particulars of the natural increase from 1861 were given for each sex and 
State (See No. 22, page 899). In the following table particulars for each sex are given 
in States for each quinquennium from 1901 to 1935 and for the latest ten years. The 
natural increase for Australia from 1861 to 1936 inclusive was 4,343,538, consisting of 
2,014,663 males and 2,328,875 females, and represented 76.73 per cent..of the total 
increase in population. During the present century the rate of natural increase grew 
until it reached the maximum rate of 17.44 per thousand of population in the year 
T914, but it steadily declined after that year to 7.07 in 1934. The figure has risen to 
7-69 per thousand in 1936 as the result of slight gains during each of the last two years. 
A graph showing the natural increase to the population of each State and of Australia, 
from year to year since 1860, appears on page 329 of this chapter. 


POPULATION.—NATURAL INCREASE (@)—1901 to 1936, 


| 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | — | “ie cain 
F Terr. 
a Mates. ; 
T9OT-O5++ | 51,179, 34,332|_ 16,628) 12,149) 8,283' 7,055, —223 | (b) | 130,303 
1906-10. . 64,127, 38,948] 21,415) 14,500) 10,762) 8,703) —264 | (b) {158,107 
IQII-I5.. 77,070) 46,100} 27,497) 18,673 12,730, 9,386 —2or | 78 | 191,393 
1916-20... 72,030| 41,388] 26,894) 16,413) 9,787, 8,673, —125 | 75 |175s135 
1921-25... 80,860) 49,254] 28,941| 16,721) 10,284) 8,543, — 68 37 |194,572 
1926-30... 724430, 435750 25,645) 14,583) 11,245 7,001) —131 | 175 174,704 
1931-35.. 51,566, 25,286) 20,627) 8,686) 8,576 5,810) — 93 | 270 120,728 
1927. ++ | 14,825| 9,086] 5,351] 3,092] 2,252) 1.4411 — 37| 13 | 96,028 
1928 .. | 15,505, 8,421! 5,499] 3,045| 2,264! 11,2631 — 27 37 | 36,007 
1929. 13,046) 8,263| 4,430] 2,725| 2,076 1,334, — 25 56 | 31,905 
7930 ++ | 44,507, 8,548) 5,255) 2,491] 2,479) 2,4T9| — 25 61 | 34,735 
1931 an 12,654) 6,442] 4,650 1,978} 2,052) 1,4r0] — 25 64 | 20,225 
TS Ze cess TI,010, °5,078) 4,272| 1,721) 1,817) I,179| — 22 60 | 25,115 
1933 a 10,072| 5,183] 3,872 2,013) 1,608), 1,133) — 13 42 | 23,910 
O34" 8,931! 4,245} 4,010] 1,519 1,427} 1,116) — 13 42 | 21,277 
1935, em 8,899, 4,338] 3,823} 1,455| 1,672 972| — 20 62 | 21,201 
EQR Oe tos 10,051| 4,800] 4,563) 1,548 1,676) 1,036 14 55 | 23,743 
(a) Excess of births over deaths. b) Part of New S i 
_  Norr.—Minus sign (—) Pees: ie 3 of = Reg et pr aes heme 


Pe ae ee ee oe ee 
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POPULATION.—NATURAL INCREASE (a) —continued, [ 
: rae: Fed. 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust,| Tas, an Cap. |Australia, 
| | : Terr 
: FEMALES, pit anes) 
IQOI-05.. 59,163| 39,831| 22,910] 12,701] 11,468). 8,027 28 { (6) |154,128 
1906-10.. 71,297| 42,629) 26,048) 14,754) 13,354) 8,522 33 (6) | 176,637 
IQII-15.. | . 87,074) 50;258 33,463] 19,318| 16,262] 9,604 62 78 | 216,119 
I916-20.. | 81,799] 42,886, 32,273/ 16,825] 13,185| 8,821 135 72 | 195,996 
1921-25.. | 89,438] 49,685) 34,289 17,595] 13,839 8,837! 127 82 | 213,892 
1926-30... 80,733] 44,417| 31,128] 15,407] 14,406] 6,893] 126 203 | 193,313 
1931I-35.. 60,300 28,216 26,036} 9,228] *12,352| 5,953 150 280 | 142,521 
LOZ | 16,265} 9,215! 6,404| 3,272) 2,838] 1,359) 29 I2 | 39,394 
1928 16,620] 8,369} 6,308) 3,216] 2,800! 1,296} 39 36 | 38,693 
1929 15,043} 8,624; 5,747] 2,901] 3,045/ 1,287 13 58 | 36,718 
1930 | 16,386} 8,620) 6,22 2,642| 2,047) 1,419 19 71 | 38,333 
1931 | 13,797; 6,857) 5,658] 2,213] 2,816, 1,295 27 61 | 32,724 
1932 | 12,542] 5,581! 5,282) 1,843] 2,433| 1,290 28 62 | 29,061 
1933 Po e801) 5,753)!" 4,024} ° 1,983) 2,476)" (2,228 26 5I | 28,242 
1934 | 10,930/ 45935) 55158) 1,537| 2,298) 1,009) = 41 61 | 25,969 
1935 | —TEe30)})" %53000)))  F30rn! ~ 1652) 25329): 1,135 34 45 | 26,525 
1936 | 11,766] ° 5,305) 5.5991 1,899] 2,573] 1,758 39 59 |_ 28,398 
PERSONS S 
IQOI—-05.. | I10,342| 74,163) 39,538} 24,850) 19,751| 15,982) —195 (b)  |284,431 
T906-10.. | 135,424! 81,577, 47,463) 29,254] 24,116] 17,225] —231 | (b) | 334,828 ° 
IQII-15.. | 164,144 96,418) 60,960 37,991} 28,992) 18,990) —139 156 | 407,512 
Igi6-20.. | 153,829, 84,274) 59,167, 33,238) 22,972) 17,494 $e) 147 | 371,131 
192I-25.. | 170,298; 98,939) 63,230) 34,316, 24,123} 17,380 59 11g | 408,464 
1926-30.. | 153,163) 88,173) 56,773) 29,990; 25,051) 13,894) — 5 378 | 368,017 
1931-35... | 111,866) 53,502) 46,663) 17,914| 20,928] 11,763 63 559 | 203,249 
1927 | 31,090) 18,301) 11,755) 6,364) 5,089) 2,800) — 8) 25 | 75,416 
1928 | 32,134 16,790) 11,807; 6,261) 5,064! 2,559 12 70h 74700 
1929 | 28,089} 16,887| 10,177 5,626} 5,121] 2,62%| — 12 TI4 | 68,623 
1930 | 30,893) 17,168) 11,484) 5,133| 5,426} 2,838/ —° 6 132 | 73,068 
1931 26,451) 13,299) 10,308] 4,191| 4,868) 2,705 2 125 | 61,949 
1932 | 23,552) 10,659) 9,554, 3,564 4,250] 2,469. 6 | 122 | 54,176 
1933 21,873) 10,936 8,796, 3,996) 4,084) 2,361) 13 93 | 52,152 
1934 19,861| 9,180) 9,168) 3,056) 3,725] 2,125 28 103 | 47,246 
1935 20,129| 9,428] 8,837; 3,107| 4,001] 2,103 14 107 | 47,726 
1936 23,817; 10,105| 10,162! 3,447) 4,249! 2,194| 53 TI4 | 52,141 
Rate or Naturat [norEeasEe (c)—PERSONS. 
; 7.05 |— 8.8 | (b) | 24.60 
IQOI-05. Mavsou) tengne| 15. 944hrgvgz7) 1807) 57.85 
1906-I10.. 17-25 9| I3-EE | 6.090 4515.44 | 18252 | 18.37 |—12.6 (b) | 15.93 
IQII-15.. 18.27 | 13.9% | 18.6r | 17.55 | 18-76 | 19.63 |— 7.6 | 13.71 | 17.05 
1Ig16—20,. WHnO9?) 11.65") 16.974.) T4.50 | Pan5G 17.40 Oda) (12525 AMAR 
1921-25.. 15.47 | 12.32 | 15.87 | 13.28 | 13.69 | 16.14 3009 | 6.84% rang 
1926-30.. 12.51 | 10.10 | 12.84 | 10.58 | 12.63 | 12.85 |—0.22 | 9.60 | 11.72 
193I-35-- 8.60 | 5.88) 9.87 | 6.17-| 9.54 | 10.33 2..5Ae |S 12, LT 7.94 
: ; : —1.80 | 3.35 | 12.19 
192 L293 } 10.59 | 13.50 | 11.26 | 12.98 | 13.14 Dac 
1528 13.06.| 9.58 | 13.34 | 10.97 | 12.42 | 11.88 2.69 | 8.90 | 11.85 
- 1929 T1-22 | 9.54 | 11.34 | 9.83 | 12.17 | 12,04 |—2.69 | 13.35 | 10.73 
1930 T2020 }) G.OT | 12.62 8.95 | 12.65 | 12,85 |—I.2r | 14.73 | 11.30 
1931 TO.35 ee 799 | ELeLS P20 eee Le 60s 0.40 | 14.20 | 9.49 
h rOm A Osea 
1932 Cera) -5.000tO,. 20) Only O.77 1 LO.87 regeon o 
aa : 8i4r | 6.01 | 9.30] 6.88 | 9.31 | 10.34 | 2.67 | 10.27 | 7.87 
1934. 9.57 |o5sOL | 9.59) 5.24 | 8.44 | 9/27 | 5.08 1) 15.12) 7.07 
TOZSHT ara. i. Ox 5.13 | 9-15 5.31 8.98 9.16 2. 7A | LLA4O bps 
T9307 8.18 | 5.47 | 10.38 5.87 9.44. " ae pos ee oe 
hs. 6) Part of New South Wales prior to 191t. c 
of paths Seta ee edeaini shia: sepalaslen: Notgr.—Minus sign (= denotes excess - 


of deaths over births. 
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The above table shows the decline which has taken place in the rate of natural 
increase in all States of the Commonwealth since the year 1914, the rate for 1936 being 
less than half that in the peak year mentioned. During the first five years of the present 
century the average increment to the population of Australia by this means was about 
57,000 persons per annum. The increment, rose- to a maximum of 82,000 persons per 
annum in 1921-25, but thereafter fell to 53,000 persons per annum in the quinguennium 
1931-35. The natural increase in each of the years 1934 and 1935 was only 47,000 
but in 1936 there was an appreciable increase to 52,000 persons, which is, however, 
still below the average for the previous quinquennia} period. 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries, Notwithstanding its low birth-rate Australia 
has a higher rate of natural increase than most European Countries, owing to 
the fact that its death-rate is very low. The following table gives a comparison 
between the average rates per annum of natural increase during the latest five-yearly 
period for the several States of Australia and for the Dominion of New Zealand, with 
those of some of the principal countries for which such information is available. 
Corresponding annual rates for the period 1909-1913 have also been appended. Com- 
parisons with the earlier period show, with one or two exceptions, that the fall in the 
rate of natural increase has been general throughout most countries of the world :— 


NATURAL INCREASE PER ANNUM PER 1,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 


(VaRnious CouUNTRIES.) 


Country, 1909-13. | 1931-36. Country, 1909-13. 1981-35. 
Australasia— Europe—continued. 
Tasmania a 18.8 10.2 Germany e. seere.G 5.3 
Queensland Be 17.9 10.0 Scotland cr eerzy } * S60 
Western Australia oak 9.5 | Norway a 12.4 5.0 
New South Wales 18.0 8.5 | Switzerland 8 9.3 4.6 
New Zealand afi LZiak 8.3 4 Belgium om | PSS l(C) 4.4 
Australia “A 16.7 7.9 | England and Wales | 10.7 oh 2308 
South Australia .. 16.8 Sma | Sweden °E 10.4 2.5 
Victoria, . 13.6 5.8 || France .. al aS 0.7 
| | 
Me ' Asia— 
1909-13. 1931-35. Japan +. > 
Europe— gi peat — an zt : 3s ese 
Russia .. wd 15.8 (a) 17.4 | Africa— . 
Netherlands wa 15.1 se | Union of South | 
Spain .. - 9.3 10.7 | Africa (whitesonly)| (6) | 14.5 
loath & 2 | | 
Denmark Aa 13.9 6.8 | America— 
Northern Ireland. . 6.3 |(c) 6.0 || Canada .. _ i (b) \(c)t2.2 
Trish Free State .. 6.3 5.4 United States .. | (b)  |(c) 6.5 
(a) 1026-30, | (b) Not available. (ec) 1930-34. 


2. Net Migration.*—The other factor of increase in the population, viz., the 
excess of arrivals over departures, known as “ net migration” is, from its nature, 
much more subject to variations than is the factor of “natural increases These 


variations are due to numerous causes, some of which are referred to in Official Year Book 
No. 22, pp. 906-7. 


* The subject of migration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter, 


y 
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Particulars of the increase by net migration are given below for quinquennial periods 


from Igor to 1935 and annually for the last ten years. The figures have been adjusted 
in accordance with the results of the Census of the 30th June, 1933 :— 


POPULATION.—INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION.—1901 to 1936. 


| 


Nor. 


Fed. 


| 
Year N.8.W. Victoria.| Q’land, |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. Cap. |Australia. 
| Taree Terr. 
Mauzs, 
| | } 
IQOI-05.. 15,071) -37,971 495|-II,031| 28,127|—1,771.— 607) (@) | —7.177 
Ig06-10.. 11,157| 9,400) 12,291] 10,590 711} —5,784 — 366) (a) 37,999 
IQII-I5.. 38,483! 1,568) 13,037] —4,263 189] —9,599, 1,050/— 90] 40,375 
I916-20.. 23,150) 18,205! 3,614] 7,920) —3,782| — 67\— 551 30] 48,519 
LO21-255, 35,060} 37,760! 18,834) 14,244) 15,375| —5,630 17| 1,199] 117,459 
1926-30.. 37.524| 7,849] 11,584] —2,230| 19,069] —3,668 870] 2,259] 73,257 
193I-35-- | — 1,646) =5,951| 6,195] —3,654| —4,215| —1,384,— 24 3| -10,676 
1927 14,892, 6,597| 2,000) 1,198) 6,803) — 323 460 407| 32,034 
1928 | 8,986, 339! 2,505) —2,709, 6,957/ — 526 — 311) 1,311| 16,552 
1929 3,941, —1,269| 1,195) —3,767| 4,213 160 290 10] 4,773 
1930 | — 3,329) —2,598) 2,356) —2,470; — 972) — 158 128;}— 65] —7,108 
1931 — 4,180| —2,435) 1,723} —1,199| —2,523 261) — 112 95| —8,370 
1932 I,100| — 844 312| — 864) —1,165|— 288|— 87|— 391] —2,227 
1933 |} — 236/— 796, 1,080/— 545)— 215|— 309) 30} 395| — 596 
1934 1,353] 1,078) 1,027| — 722|— 630) —1,055| 83] — III} 1,023 
1935 317, —2,954) 2,053) — 324) 318 7| 62 £5), 506 
1936 I,103| —1,085| 1,230! 391/— 201;/— 302) Io0o 22%; 681 
FEMALES. 

IQOI-O5.. 1,566) -21,984| —2,398) —8,448) 22,293| — 726 81} (a) | —9,616 
1906-I0.. 9,390 10, 7,780} 4,403. 1,867} —4,023}— 148 (a) | 19,279 
IQII-15.. 48,612) 25,051| 12,054) 5,389} 10,650 —5,658 271 118] 96,487 
I916-20., 21,294) 985| 2,776) 3,863} —4,530| —2,2I11 47|— 34| 22,190 
1921-25.. | 24,660] 19,443] 12,154) 7,482} 6,706] —5,138/ — 244 744) 65,807 
1926-30.. | 33,326] 12,532] 3,537/— 341) 9,363] —4,293| ‘ 278) 2,048) 56,450 
I193I-35-. 1,093] 2,943) 1,125] —2,284|— 578 —2,644 88 47| — 210 
1927 10,995, 4,947 144; 1,143) 2,772; — 901 47 399] 19,546 
1928 8,354| 2,785 180] — .595| 2,703} 865;— 43 983) 13,502 
1929 4534 905) — 113) —1,473| 2,682 178 248 86) 7,047 
1930 — 904)— 234 760) —1,169 519| — 661 62 205| —1,422 
1931 —2,310 IOI 959| — 380} — 269 201) — 8|— 18| —1,724 
1932 6 2|— 495|— 486/— 451/— 38 21|— 88)/— 770 
ina be: 952 58) — 67 75|— 549)}— II 201 8ro 
TQ34" Fo I,470| 2,753 270) 77 749) ls [ao IS 53) 75257 
1935s 1,017/— 865  332/— 634;  816/— 525 7 5 42! 
TOZO 02-3 I,150| — 257 23)— 187|/— 236 135 61 127 16 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


departures over arrivals, 


Norz.—Minus sign (—) indicates the excess of 
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POPULATION.—INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION—continued. 
l 
| | | | : 


| Fed. | F 
Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | §. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. ) bac ad orange 
| - . | 
| 
PERSONS. : 
1901-05... | 17,237) -59,955| —1,903/-19,479 50,420 —2,497,— 616 (a) |-16,793 
1906-10... | 20,547} 9,410) 20,071, 14,993) 2,578 —9,807,— 514 (a) 57,278 
IQII-15.. 87,095) ~26,619) 25,091) 1,126) 10,839 =155257|. 45325 28, 130,862 
1916-20... 44.444) 19,190) 6,390, 11,783) —8,312, —2,278 — 504 — 4) 70,709 
1921-25... 60,320} 57,203) 30,988, 21,726) 22,081 —10,768) — 227, 1,943) 183,266 
1926-30.. 70,850| 20,381) 15,121) —2,571| 28,432) —7,961 1,148 4,307, 129,707 
1931-35-+ | — 553] —3,008| . 7,320, —5;938] —457903| —4,028 64 59 ~10,886 
= | 2th 
TO27 ie Wah. 25,887| 11,544, 2,144! 2,341) 9,575| —1,224 507 806) 51,580 
G2 vee 17,340 3,124) 2,685' —3,304| 9,660) 1,391 — 354 2,294] 30,054 
1929 es 8,475] — 364) 1,082; —5,240) 6,895 338 538 96 11,820 
Togo er. i= 4e2se —2,832| 3,116 —3,630| — 453 — 819 190 140 —8,530 
1931 ++ | = 6,490) —2,334| 2,082! —1,579| —2,792 462,— 120 77| 10,094 
| | j | 
1932 a 1,865 842, 183} —1,350| —1,616, 326 66 479 —2,907 
HOSS Bees 3) — 85 £56} 45138) 612! 140) 858 19) 596) 214 
1934 mE 2,823} 3,831 1,298) —1I,439! —1,379| —2,788 98) — 164, 2,280 
1935 Si 1,334| —3,819) 2,385] — 958 1,134, — 518 133 20/— 289 
1936 i 2,253) —1,342} 1,253} — 578|—~ 437|— 167 16I 354] 1,497 
| 


(4) Part of New South Wales prior to ro1z. . 
NorvE.—Minus sign (—) indicates the excess of departures over arrivals. 

From 1861 to 1936 the increment to the population arising from net migration 
amounted to 1,317,629 or 23.27 per cent. of the total increase in population. During 
the 36 years since 1900 the total increase to the population was made up of 2,489,773 or 
81.86 per cent. by natural increase, and 551,040 or 18.14 per cent. by net migration. 


There was a loss of population by migration in the first five years of the present 
century. In the subsequent twenty-five years the increase from migration averaged 
about 115,000 in each quinquennial period. But in the six years since 1930 there has 
been a loss of 9,380 by migration, . 


Since the year 1929 a gain in migration has occurred in three years, Viz., 1933, 1934 
and 1936, The gain in 1934 was only temporary as it was partly due to the arrival of 
Melbourne Centenary visitors from abroad. 


Rates of increase by migration from 1901 to 1936 may be found for each State and 
Territory of Australia in Australian Demography Bulletin No. 54. 


3- Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained by the 
combination of the natural increase with the net migration, 


The total increase in each decade from 1861 to 1920 was given in Year Book No. 22, 
p- 902. The total increment to the population from the beginning of the year 1861 
to the end of the year 1936 was 5,061,167, while that from 1901 to 1930 Was 3,041,413. 
The annual results for the last ten years are shown below, and quinquennial figures from 
1901 to 1935 are also included. The figures have been adjusted for the years 1921 to 
1933 in accordance with the results of the Census of the 30th June, 1933. A graph 
showing the increase in the population in each State and Territory and of Australia from 
1860 ieee ay os this chapter on pages 328 and 329. 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION—AUSTRALIA, NEW SOUTH WALES AND 
VICTORTA, 1860 TO 1936. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year for both States and Australia 
‘and the vertical height 1,000 persons for the States and 2 
The distances upward from the zero line, marked 0 for both Australia and States, denote the excess 


of births over deaths. 


2,000 persens for Australia, 


The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 
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ELEMENTS oF [NCREASE. 331 
i POPULATION,—TOTAL INCREASE—1901 to 1936. 
¢ Period. N.S.W. Viptoria, Q’land. | 8. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. | ned cap. Australia, 
| err. 
a Mauzs. 
IQOI-O5.. 66,850] —3,639| 17,123! 1,118] 36,410 6,184] — 920) (a) |123,126 
1906-I0.. 75,284! 48,348} ~33,706| 25,090 11,473 2,919} — 630] (a) |196,190 
IQEI-15.. | 115,553) 47,728] 40,534) 314,410 12,919| — 213 849; —  12/231,768 
IQI6-20..°| 95,180) 59,593 30,508) 24,333| 6,005| 8,606) — 676] 105| 223,054 
IQ2I-25.. I16,520| 87,014] 47,775) 30,965) 25,659) 2,913) — 51 1,236) 312,031, 
1926-30.. | 100,954; 51,605] 37,229 12,353) 30,314, 3,333 739) 2,434) 247,961 
I93I-35.-- 49,920 19,335 26,822} 5,032| 4,361) 4,426| — 117} 273) 10,052 
1927 29,717| 15,683) 75351) 4,290) 9,054| 1,518 423) 420} 68,056 
1928 24,491; 8,760) 8,004 336) 9,221) 737| — 338) 1,348] 52,559 
= 1929 16,987; 6,994] 5,625| —1,042| 6,289| 1,494 265) 66; 36,678 
1930 11,178] 5,950] 7,611] 21} 1,507| ~ 1,261) 103}— 4| 27,627 
m 1931 8,474| 4,007] 6,373 779| = VATE) “3,072)— 137! 159| 20,855 
, 1932 12,110} 4,234] 4,584 857 652) 891} — 109) — 331| 22,888 
1933 9,836, 4,387| 4,952! 1,468) 1,393) 824) 17 437| 23,314 
1934 10,284! 5,323) 5:037 797; 797 61 70; — 69} 22,300 
fe 193505. . 9,216] 1,384) 5,876) 1,131| 1,990 979 42 77| 20,695 
1936 -- 1I;154)  35715| 52793! -.35157| 15475] —-734| 114 282| 24,424 
FEMALES. 
IQOI-05.. 60,729| 17,847| 20,512| 4,253| 33,761| 7,301 109] (a) |144,512 
1g06-I0.. 80,687| 42,639] 33,828} 19,157| 15,221] 4,499)— I15) (@) |195,916 
IQII-15.. | 135,686] 75,309) 45,517| 24,707) 26,912, 3,946 333) 196) 312,606 
1916-20.. | 103,093} 43,871) 35,049} 20,688) 8,655) 6,610 182 38} 218,186 
192I-25.. | 114,098} 69,128) 46,443| 25,077) 20,545| 3,699) — 117] 826] 279,699 
' 1926-30.. | 114,059} 56,949) 34,665) 15,006) 23,769, 2,600 404} 2,251) 249,763 
193I-35-- 61,393) 31,159) 27,161] 6,944! 11,774) 3,309 244| 327| 142,311 
1927 27,2600| 14,162} 6,548} 4,415) 5,610) 458) 76) 411} 58,940 
1928 24,983} 11,154) 6,488} 2,621) 5,503) 431} — 4| 1,019) 52,195 
1929 19,577| 94529| 5,034} 1,428 55727, 1,465, 261 144) 43,765 
1930 15,482| 8,386] 6,989] 1,473] 3,466] 758) 81 276| 36,911 
1931 11,487; 6,958! 6,617; 1,833] 2,547, 1,496) 19} 43) 31,000 
1932 13,307) 5,583) 4,787 1,357| 1,982) 1,252) 49|— 26) 28,291 
= 1933 11,952, 6,705 4,982] 1,916) 2,551 679) 15) 252) 29,052 
— 1934 12,400) 7,688) 5,429 820) 1,549)- 724] 56) 8) 27,226 
1935 12,247| 4,225| 5,346| 1,018) 3,145] 606) 105| 50] 20,742 
- 1930 12,916| 5,048] 5,622| 1,712] 2,337] 14293] _—100|_~—186|_ 29,214 
; PERSONS. j S _ 
IQOI-O5.. | 127,579} 14,208) 37,635) 5,371 70,171| 13,485|— 811} (a) | 267,638 
eee aay pas 67,534) 44,247) 20,604, 7.418 — 745, (a) | 392,106 
To1I-15.. | 251,239 123,037, 86,051| 39,117, 39,831|* 3,733] 1,182 184) 544,374 
1916-20.. | 198,273 103,464) 65,557) 45,021) 14,660 15,210 — 494 143) 441,840 
1921-25.. | 230,618 156,142) 94,218] 56,042) 46,204 6,612} — 168) 2,062) 591,730 
1926-30.. | 224,013| 108,554] 71,804| 27,419| 54,083] 5,933) 1,143) 4,685) 497,724 
1931-35... | 111,313) 50,494] 53,983) 11,976 16,135) 75735 127 600 252,363 
7 6, 29,845| 13,899| 8,705| 14,664] 1,576 499, — 831/ 126,996 
1028 ee Epo 14,492| 2,057| 14,724] 1,168) — 342) 2,367 104,754 
1929 36,564! 16,523} 11,259 386| 12,016, 2,959 oe ane aaa 
1930 26,660) 14,336) 14,600] 1,494) 4,973) 2,019 I 4| 272 4153 
1931 19,961, 10,965! 12,990) 2,612 2,076) 3,167; — 11 202] 51,855 
1932 25,417, 9,817 9,371| 2,214] 2,634) 2,143) 60) — 357) 51.179 
1033 21,788) 11,092] 9,934] 3,384) 3,944) 1/503 - pe ae 
1934 22,684) 13,01I| 10,466] 1,617 2,346] — 663 126) — 49,5 
1935 21,463] 5,609] 11,222] 2,149) 5,135 1,585 147 aah pleats 
EQ2O "As. 24,070, 8,763} 11,415 2,809! 3,812} 2,027 214 4 53,03 
(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
2218.—18 
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4. Rates of Increase.— (i) States. The annual rates of increase-of population of 
the several States of the Commonwealth in each of the years 1932 to 1936 inclusive were 


as follows :— 


POPULATION.—RATES OF INCREASE. 


(AUSTRALIAN STATES.) 


Annual Rate of Increase of Population. 


State or Territory. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936. 
% % % % % 

New South Wales 0.99 0.84 0.87 0.81 0.91 
Victoria. . 0.54 0.61 0.71 0.31 0.48 
Queensland : Ae “TL01 I.06 I.10 EEE r.18 
South Australia .. SREP <OL30 0.58 O28) sevsz 0.49 
Western Australia * \7 ° On6r 0.90 0.53 £256. 0.85 
Tasmania ass 0.94 0.65 —0.29 0.68 0.87 
Northern Territory eases | = Eee 265 2 ee 2 562 2.07 | 4-20 
Federal Capital Territory .. _ —4.00 8.05 | —0.66 £.38 | 5.02 
Australia .. Takes Oe lee eS ae 0.71 | 0.79 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(ii) Various Couniries. The table hereunder gives approximate rates of increase 
of the population of Australia and its component States, in comparison with those for 
other countries. The Australian rates for the periods 1921-26 and 1926-31 have been 


adjusted in accordance with the results of the 1933 Census. 


POPULATION.—RATES OF INCREASE. 


(Various CoUNTRIES.) 


Annual Rate of Increase of Population during period— 


Country. rgor to | 1906 to 1911 to | 1916 to | 1921 to | 1926 to 1931 to 
1906. | Igrr. | ITOT6. | y92x. 1926. 1931. | 1936. 
AUSTRALASIA— ee ee eS ee ee 
Australia 1.38, 2.08 | 1.95°| 1.99 3.12) 1.50] O76 
Now South Wales(a) 1.99 | 2.03 | 2.61 | 2.17] 2.20] 1.74] 0.87 
Victoria { 0.18 2.17] 1.38] 1.68] 2.00] 1.28] 0153 
Queensland .. L.35.(.. 2276, | W2sZ00), Mee |, Sane Te es5s | eee 
South Australia (6) 6.27) 2.46 | “1252 | 23a 2tay7 7 @. 85] ores 
Western Australia 6.22)| 2.43 | 1.76] 1.27] 2.66]|-2.56| 0j82 
Tasmania 1.33 | 0.65 | 0.58) 1.84 | ovog | r.0n | Ocgs 
New Zealand 2.86) 2:56 | 1.6) edge) wepderes | cogs 
Europe— | ) 1931-35. 
Sees 1.04.| 1.04 |—0.95'] 1.89 | ©3262} 0.47 | olan 
Scotland : 0.55 | 0.56} 0.31 | 0.24) 0.09 |—0.21 | 0.56 
Treland np -. |} =O.22 |—o0706 |—0,27 | 0.58 |—e. 60) |—e.12 | one 
Belgium fs at? tae ino 0.54).|-0.56:.1 | 1203/20. 75 Horas 
Denmark bas if) Tata) 1236. |> 1496. ects. tone e.67 Poe 
France O.%g | 0.06-]—0.972.| > 015549 0.76 ul PO. 53. Geos 
~ Germany TeqG i" 2.36 | O27. [=FiGas] O75 O42 Giese 
Italy .. 0.52 | 0.80 T4E0.10 0.82 OFGLT pl 23E 0.98 
Netherlands 1ig3} 122] - 17s.) S Tae PSs et .Ob Ieee 
Norway O52)" 0-66"./ 9 1 io0u/? Tag. |)h O80. FO.28. ors 
Spain Oie52) | O87 |, OOH O82 } O08 Ie O.8ont sas 
aa 3 0.6%}, ( Os84. | -O.7O | OLGA |p OL40 | 6.22 5 oes 
witzerian Tey ey aw Ome |) G20 0.38 ‘ : 
ee ; F 8 I 3 o.62 | (O47 
panes Se = TG2e TeRO gl Teg. | regen 2D hk eek cul meee 
apan Re - nae .O : : ‘ : 
Fede ae. 9 | 1.08 Ied2 st  GQia7-l\ tae 1.48 | 1.47 
Canada i a 2.60 | 2765 2:20 Lor 2.33), > £.O7 ea ays 
United States .. 2,00°[ 1,82" 167°)" 1.20 1/67" 1.264 tse 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. 
NovTr,—Minus a (—) baie decrease. 


(6) Including Northern Territory. 
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(iil) Variations in the rates. 


The annual rate of increase of the po ulation during 
the present century has averaged es e 


i ; 1.66 per cent., but the results from year to year have 
deviated widely from this figure. In the following table the period from 1900 to 1936 


has been arranged into certain defined groups of years according to the occurrence of 
influences seriously affecting the growth of population :— 


POPULATION.—RATES OF INCREASE. 


(Various PERIODS.) 


Average Annual Rate of Increase. 


ee Pierva| coy |. apa ae 
7 | Period. | Increase. Natural | Net 
Increase. | Migration. Total. 
Years. | Million. | Thousand. % % % 

1900 to 1913. ay eee Ses 87 PER pew seke |e octet 
I9QI3 to 19023 ag LO" &-6.86 86 ! * F550 0.15 r.64 
1923 £01929 6%. 6 0.68 II3 pris 01644 Wisi 8S 

meer LO2Orte:1936 -. ..: me | —tO.37 wo 53 0.84 =—0.04 |) *0.,.80 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


Up to 1913 the rate of natural increase was rising, and this factor, coupled 
with the impetus given to immigration in the years immediately before the war, was 
__~ responsible for the comparatively high annual rate of 2 -04 per cent. during the pre-war 
years. The war was a dominating influence in the decade 1091 3-1923, and its effects 
can be seen in the reduction of the rate from 2.04 to 1 -64 per cent. In the néxt span 
from 1923 to 1929 a more settled and prosperous era was experienced ; migration was 
resumed on a large scale and, despite a further decline in the rate of natural increase 
owing to the persistent fall in the birth rate since the war, the annual rate of growth 
rose to 1.88 per cent. After 1929 came the depression. Immigration ceased ; in fact: 
Australia actually lost 17,919 people through an excess of departures over arrivals from 
1929 to 1936. With so much unemployment the rate of natural increase fell, and 
_ the population of Australia progressed at the low rate of 0.8 per cent. per annum. 


Tf the population increased at the average rate of the present century, viz., 1.66 
per cent., it would double itself in 42 years. It has been estimated, however, on the 
assumptions that the present birth and death rates remain unchanged and that no 
increment to the population results from migration, that the annual rates of natural 
increase would be for the period 1933-43, 0.64 per cent.; 1933-53, 0.55 per cent. ; 
1933-63, 0.45 per cent. and 1933-73, 0.33 per cent. In this respect the experience in 

- Australia would be very similar to that of many other countries as the result of the low 
_birth-rate. 


Rates of increase from 1901 to 1936 may be found for each State and Territory of 
Australia in Australian Demography Bulletin No. 54. 


§ 6. Seasonal Variations of Population. 


1. Variations in Natural Increase.—Tho following notes are based on the experience 
of the ten years 1927-1936. For Australia as a whole the rate of natural increase was 
greatest in the quarter ended March, and least in the quarter ended September. 

In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania the March quarter was 
the most favourable, and in Queensland and Western Australia the June quarter. The 
natural increase was lowest in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia in the September quarter, and in Tasmania in the June quarter. 
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2. Variations in Net Migration.—For the decade 1927-1936 for Australia as a 
whole the quarter ended December showed the greatest rate of increase from migration. 
The greatest gains in New South Wales have on the average occurred in the September 
quarter, in Victoria in the March quarter, in Queensland and Western Australia 
in the June quarter, and in South Australia and Tasmania in the December quarter. 
The gain to the southern States in the quarter ended December is due to oversea traffic 
and to tourists and sugar workers returning from Queensland, which State loses heavily 
during the December quarter, but gains in the June quarter by tourists seeking the 
warmer climate. The increase to Tasmania during the quarter ended December is due 
to the influx of tourists from the mainland. 


§ 7. Influences affecting Increase and Distribution. 


In previous issues of the Official Year Book the influence of the various factors 
affecting the growth and distribution of population was traced. Detailed information 
on this subject will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 906 and 907. 


§ 8. Density. 


1. General.—From certain aspects population may be less significant in respect 
of its absolute amount than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of.2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 31st December, 1936, of 6,860,450, 
including 53,698 full-blood aboriginals, has a density of only 2.31 persons to the square 
mile, and is, therefore, the most sparsely populated of the civilized countries of the 
world. For the other continents the densities are approximately as follows :—Europe, 
118; Asia, 72; Africa, 12; North and Central America, 20; and South America, 13. 
The population of Australia has thus about one-sixth of the density of South America 
and of Africa; about one-ninth of that of North and Central America ; about one 
thirtieth of that of Asia ; and about one fiftieth of that of Europe. 


On account of the enormous area of Australia the density of population must 
necessarily increase slowly. In Australia as a whole the figure has increased from 1.29 
per square mile in r9gor to 2.31 in 1936. Victoria’s density, however, has grown from 
13.77 to 21.07, and that of New South Wales from 4.43 to 8.67 in the same period. 


A map showing the density of population throughout Australia at the Censua of 
1933 appears on page 330 of this chapter. When comparing the density of population 
of the several States consideration should be given to the average annual rainfall distribu- 
tion in each State as an indication of the climatic influence upon probable population 
numbers. The area of New South Wales receiving less than ro inches of rainfall is 16 
per cent; Victoria, nil; Queensland, 12 per cent.; South Australia, 82 per cent. ; 
Western Australia, 50 per cent. ; Tasmania, nil; and Australia, 36 per cent. 


Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the most 
important countries of the world at the 31st December, 1935, are given in the following 
table. These figures have been taken, with the exception of those for China, Afghanistan, 
Tran and Australia, from the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1935-36. 
The figures for the excepted countries other than Australia were taken from the 
Statesman’s Year Book, 1936. In some instances, more particularly in the cases 
of Asia and Africa, the numbers must be considered as rough approximations only. 
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~ POPULATION OF THE WORLD SORUMBER AND DENSITY.—1935. 


Country. | Population. Densities P al 
y. Country, opulation. 
| | (000 omitted), (a) | y (ooo omitted) Deny. 
EUROPE. | = —— 2 
Russia (Europe: AFRICA, * 
ioe pean) rl oo | aes Nigeria and Protectorate (¢)) _ 20,131 | 54.0 
Great Britain and North- , Was tere Ww s ae 15,281 39.6 
ern Ireland .. al ee aa er est Africa 14,400 8.0 
Italy .. a cae Ua bax aks ‘Unt gian Congo ee 10,000 10.9 
Weanose ,021 | -I ||Union of South Africa .. 8,488 18.0 
+? .: 41,900 196.9 | Algeria ; | ; 
Poland 2) 33,418 223.1 |/Anglo-E . 6,910 8.1 
Spain (including Canary ‘ ‘ lAbes - Seyptian | Sudan °. 5,729 5.9 
and Balearic Islands) .. | 24,242 124.8 Other a ; 7 pio 15.8 
Rumania : ol 18,800 | 165.1 || “e ey if 58,650 TOs 
Czechoslovakia 8 15,057 278.5 
——— ts a 14,730 153 "3 | Total Africa on 145,089 12.5 
ungary ZA bt ; : 
Netherlands a5 oh he roth jae asa | 
elgium me 3 
Portugal vs = aed oes pelos States of America | 126,000 41.6 
Austria Ee ag 6566 Sone Canata 17,600 | 23.1 
Greece ¥. a 6,630 ge “ C Be “ .- . 10,835 2.9 
Sweden a ea il Gee 357.8 Othe s % ao 4,075 92.6 
Bulgaria ae ee) 6.090) _ 353.2: || oe 15,309 13.5 
Swine ss ae | ah || Total North and Central ; 
Denmark as on) ease | Paz 3 | America .. 173,819 20.1 
Finland ‘ % ae : 
Irish Free State m See ee is ae 
Norway = as : 3-1 || Brazil Fi 44,900 | 13.6 
Other / 2,871 23.0 | Argentine Republic rs 12,164 11.3 
oo os 9,716 63.6 | Colombia Se 0,225 | 20,6 
Total E Peru Fs ah se 6,700 13.9 
urope oe 526,737 129.6 ||Chile .. a ae 4,465 | 15.6 
- | | ’ 5. 
ae t Other oe oe | 11,704 | 8.2 
| | Total South America ; 89,158 
China and Dependencies | 489,309 | -r1r4.1 || a, = ee 
British India : \ OcEANIA, Etc. 
British Provinces ne 271,475 | 247.7 ||Australia(b) .. sh 6,807 2.5 
Feudatory States 5 81,311 114.1 || [New Zealand .. 1,585 TSi2 
Japan and Dependencies i 97,045 370.3 ||Territory of New Guinea 520 5.6 
Dutch East Indies 7 | 63,500 r10.5 || Hawaii rips 379 57-7 
Russia in Asia 36,500 | 6.3 | Papua ee re 280 | er 
Turkey, including Armenia Fiji .. Se reel 193 | 26.3 
and Kurdistan (d) ae 14,050 | 49.2 | Other ate a 551 3.0 
guile Islands eet 13,055 114.2 || | : 
am .. . He 12,7 63.7 || j 
negiantdtad oe 4 ree ae Total Oceania, etc. .. | 10,315 3.0 
Tran .. Ss P 10,000 15.9 || SUMMARY. | a 
Tongking al | 8,096 183.9 ||Europe ae a 520,745 | 18.1 
Arabia ae | 7,000 7.0 ||Asia .. re a 1,156,324 72.2 
Nepal oe oes | 5,600 103.6 ||Africa 145,089 12.5 
Ceylon a Lis 5,463 214.4 |America, North and Central 173,819 20,1 
Annam ~— a24) 5,122 91.5 ||America, South a 89,158 T2.7 
Other = oom 25,052 | 44.2 | Oceania, etc. .. ae 10,315 3.0 
| | | 
Total Asia es | | %4157;321 972.3 |I Total .. oe 2,102,439 41.1 
(a) Number of persons per square mile. (b) Including 54,000 full-blood aboriginals and adjusted 
in accordance with the figures of the Census of the 30th June, 1933. (ec) Including British 
Cameroons, (d) Excludes European Territory—1,150,000. 


2. Position of the British Empire—The approximate relationship of the British 
Empire to the world as a-whole in regard to its area and population is given hereunder :— 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN RELATION TO THE WORLD. 


British 


Particulars. The World. (a) Empire, (a) 
Area in square miles (exclusive of Polar Circles) hie 51,115,000 13355426 
Population a ads 7 .. | 2,095,447,000 495,704,000 
Population per square mile uf a ye 41.00 37.12 


ia Statistical ‘Year Book of the League of Nations, 1935-36, and The Statesman’s Y' car Book, 1936, 


§ 9. General Characteristics. 
1. Sex Distribution.—(i) General. Detailed information respecting the djstribution 
of the sexes in the population of Australia will be found in previous issues of the Official 


Year Book. (See No. 22, page 910.) 
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(ii) Masculinity—(a) States. The number of males to each hundred females has been 
adopted as the ‘‘ masculinity ” of the population. On pages 163 to 165 in the second 
issue of this publication a table was included showing the masculinity of the 
population of each of the States for each year ‘from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth issue, 
on page 123, the figures in this table for the years 1901 to 1907 were modified in 
accordance with the results of the Census of 3rd April, 1o91t. 

With the exception of some dislocation arising from the war there has been a 
continuous dimunition of the masculinity of the population. In 1900, the masculinity 
was II0.55; in 1910, 107.87 and in 1920, 103.47. After 1921, however, the 
masculinity tended to rise until 1927 (104.54) since when it has gradually fallen to 102.55 
in the year 1936. 

The following table shows the masculinity of the population at quinquennial periods 
from 1901 to 1930 and for each year from 1930 onwards :— 

POPULATION.—MASCULINITY, 190i to 1936. 
(Males per 100 Females.) 


| | 7 

As at 318t | we A , | | Nor. Aus- 

Decenbee™ N.S.W. scp Q’land. ‘tie Aust. | ne) Tas. Terr. ea tale 
TOOL at | oLBOL 12 | Ior.16 | 125.78 | 102.71 | 155.69 | 107.90 | 593.32 | in IlO.15 
£905)... ++ | IIE,05 | 97.69 | 121.75 | 101.65 | 141.35 | 106.09 | 496.76 re 108.65 
19TO ... -. | 109.23 | 98.71 | 119.02 | 103.12 | 132.90 | 104.14 | 486.32 (a) 107.87 
EQUA) oes <=) LO5<66 } “95.07 | Erasers | 98.26 | 117.23 99.77 | 400.33 | 109.75 103.55 
1920 .. eres |. LO“ Ga 97.38 TI2.00 | 99.83 | 154.55 | I0t.67 | 270.04 | 116.70 | 103.47 
O25)... .. | 104,09 | 99.72 | 110.94 | I02.02 | 115.76 | 100.90 | 297.61 | 132.377) 104.24 
T9300. cat 203530 99-14 | 110.66 | 100.97 | 117.17 | 10%.53 | 263.66 | 118.69 | 103.85 
TOSL. ac =o || LOZ, 02s |" 98a8e") TO. ae | 100.60 | 115.45 | 101.67 | 250.14 | 121.36 | 103.50 
1932 2. ++ | 103.00 | 98.68 | 110.29 | 100.42 | 114.65 | 101.33 | 233.98 | 113.89 | 103.30 
E933) 3 wy) | TO2,8¥ | 98.445) TLO.77 | ToOs2G | 113.91 | IO0L.45 | 232.73 | 317.41 | 103.09 
TO34) +. | 102.62 | 98.19 | 109.96 | 100,25 | 113.44 | 102.15 | 228.72 | 115.57 | 102.92 
TQ35) «= -. | 102.36 | 97.90 | 109.96 100.29 | 112.69 | 102.46 216.41 | 1r6.02 | 102.7% 
1936 .. os | To2.2t | 97.77 | m09.88 - xo0.76 | 17275 | ter.95 | 270.42,] 277.46 | 202.55 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 

(6) Various Countries. The difference between young and old countries in the 
masculinity of their populations is clearly illustrated by the comparisons furnished in the 
following table, which are based on the latest statistics available :— 

POPULATION.—MASCULINITY. 
(Various CountTRIEs.) 


| 


| Number of - Number of 

Country. Year, Lage i Country. Year. | peerage 

| Females. | | Females. 

a Bien Eg ao a eS. sachs | > Se z 
Argentine Republic | 1928 1r4.r || Hungary .. «st | EQ30 95.8 
Canada a foe OLOST 107.4 || Italy Me veo) Ose 05.7 
Irish Free State :- | 1034 103.9 || Denmark .. sae | ROSE 95.7 
Union of South Africa(a) | 1932 103.5 1 Spain ee 5. fng3gont 95.3 
New Zealand -» | 1936| 303. || Norway .. . 179364 95.1 
Australia ‘ -- | 19386 102.6 Northern Ireland .. 1935 | 94.9 
United States of America! 1930 102.5 || Germany .. =: (EIGER EE Gans 
Japan & 22 USEORS+ | ALONG ! Russia ee 4 +S.) 76264 93.5 
Netherlands -» | 1934) 99.2 =|) Poland »... mae Fe ok de 03.4 
Belgium — ae isan HOHE 97.9 || Scotland .. <n LOS.) at 92.9 
Yugoslavia .. Hoe) TORT 97:9 jl Rranwe~ -~ | 193% | 92.3 
Sweden on .. | 1934 97-7__|| Englandand Wales... | 1935-_ Q2.2 


(a) White population only, 

2. Age Distribution.—The age distribution of the population is obtained only at 
a Census. The following table shows the variation which has taken place in the age 
constitution of the population during the 12} years since the 1921 Census. There are 
regular wave-like movements in the increments to the numbers in the several age groups. 
These movements are due to the gradual decline in the birth-rate and to the age 
constitution of the net increment of immigrants during the intercensal period. The 
curve of age constitution for the 1921 Census showed definite troughs in the age group 
oO to 4 years owing to the decline in the birth-rate during the war years, and in the age 
group 20 to 24 years due to the decline in’ the birth-rate in the late nineties of last century 


‘ 


. 
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and to the loss of young adult males during the war of 1914-1919, At the 1933 Census 
these same troughs are still prominent, but owing to the lapse of time they now show 
at the later ages of 12 to 16 years and 32 to 36 years. Another depression has appeared 
in the age group o to 4 years, which makes an even greater trough in the age constitution 
ourve than that caused by the war. This is due to the serious decline in the birth-rate, 
which has been exaggerated by the recent economic dislocation. Marriages have been 
postponed and births have diminished. 

Of the 6,610,996 persons for whom age was stated at the 1933 Census, 8.6 per cent. 
were under 5 years of age; 9.5 per cent. were 5 years of age and under 10 years; 9.5 
per cent. from ro to 14 years; 9-3 per cent. 15 to I9 years; and 38.6 per cent. were 
under age 21. At the 1921 Census 11.1 per cent. were under 5 years; 11.0 per cent. 
5 to 9 years ; 9.8 per cent. 10 to 14 years; 8.5 per cent: 15 to 19 years; and 42.1 per 
cent. under 21 years of age. It will be seen that there has been a considerable decrease 
in the percentage under 5 years of age, a smaller decrease in the percentage between 
5 and 9 years, and a heavy decrease in the percentage under age 21. 

The effect of the falling birth-rate on the number of young lives in the population 
is indicated in some degree by comparing the experience during the intercensal period 
from 1921 to 1933 with that for the previous intercensal period from 1911 to 
1921. Whereas during the earlier period of ten years the population under 10 years of 
age in Australia increased by 217,085 persons, yet in the subsequent 12} years, 1921 
to 1933, the increment to the numbers in this age-group was only 381. Had the average 
effective birth-rate which prevailed between the Censuses of 1911 and 1921 continued 
until the 30th June, 1933, there would have been about 359,000 more children under 
Io years of age in Australia than were actually enumerated at the Census. 

On the other hand, the number of persons aged 65 years and over in Australia at 
the 30th June, 1¢33, was 188,630 more than at the previous Census, as compared with 
an increase of 48,813 during the previous intercensal period from 1911 to 1921. 


POPULATION.—AGE DISTRIBUTION—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(EXcLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS,) 


Census 1921. Census 1933. Increase 
Age last Birthday. a = a i| : ; (| I92I— 
4 4 | Males. | Females.| Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 1933. 
| , } ae ie Tuiias 
Years. | | | 
oa = +s || 305,522 | 294,684 | 600,206 || 290,461 | 278,504 | 568,965 || —31,241 
SeG hot ow a ++ || 301,573 | 294,185 | 595,758 || 318,937 | 308,443 | 627,380 31,622 
IO-I4 .. oe «+ || 268,003 | 261,037 529,040 317,526 | 307,696 | 625,222 96,182 
5-19) -» fc as 233,956 | 228,472 462,428 310,491 | 302,505 612,996 150,568 
20-24 .. se e+ || 219,830 | 232,481 | 452,311 296,756 | 285,564 | 582,320 130,009 
25-29 .. ae ++ || 224,525 | 236,193 | 460,718 || 276,304 | 255,570 | 531,874 || 71,156 
| | 

: | ' 615 || 250,46 236,796 | 487,260 39,645 

o— a ee ere 226,883 220,732 447,615 50,464 39,7 
oe30 a die wre 196,356 189,281 385,637 | 227,703 | 236,628 | 464,331 | 78,694 
40-44 .. f -- || 169,562 160,654 330,216 228,862 225,642 454,504 124,288 
45-49 -- : - || 144,184 | 135,173 | 279,357 || 208,450 | 198,660 | 407,110 || 127,753 


255,056 || 170,970 | 162,179 | 333,149 78,093 


50-54 os = “+ | 135,563 119,493 


= a8 sje «+ || 115,876 | 99,206 | 215,082 || 131,764 | 128,387 | 260,151 45,069 
ey wy ia Ae ane 78,428 | 168,704 || 114,378 | 113,330 | 227,708 9,004 
65-69 .. Ste +» || 55,880 | 48,724 | 104,604 || 92,561 90,167 | 182,728 78,124 
70-74 .. a5 +» |l 33)232| 31,7141 - 64,940 || 65,743 64,049 | 129,792 64,846" 
75-79) «8 +. ‘ 19,526 | 20,347 | 39,873 35,771 | 36,123 71,804 || 32,021 
80-84 .. - + 9,549 | 10,330 | 19,879 13,803 | 15,680 | 29,483 | 9,604 

\ | ; if 
85-89 .. iit ie |e ,62 4,208 7,831 | 4,621 6,212 10,833 3,002 
exe) 7 ne cee : 880 1,061 1,941 1,143 1,601 2,744 803 
95-99 .. a oe 126 160 }- 86 184 “305 ie = 
6 os $0 2 II 36 | 3r 32 
Not Stated Ee ie Fone 6,290 14,210 || 10,188 8,655 18,843 4,633 
- = seal Pea ea seeds 
Total .. «. ||2,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 ||3367,II1 |3,262,728 |6,629,839 ||1,194,105 
I years .. e+ {|2,155,526 |1,125,861 |2,281,387 ||1,298,625 |1,256,482 |2,555,107 || 273,720. 
ee and over . sos 1,540,713 |3,140,137 ||2,058,208 |1,997,591 [4,055,889 | 915,752 
Not Stated 9 +. || 7920 6,290 14,210 10,188 8,655 18,843 4,633 
| Total .. ++ |/2)762,870 12,672,864 15,435,734 |3,367,111 13,262,728 |6,629,839 ||1,194,105 


Notr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. . 
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Owing to the striking changes which are taking place in the age distribution of the 
population of Australia, consequent upon the lower birth rate and the increasing 
expectation of life, efforts have been made to estimate the age distribution in each year 
since the 1933 Census by tabulating the recorded particulars for births, ages at death, 
and ages of arrivals and departures from Australia each year, in conjunction with the age 
distribution as shown at the 1933 Census. The results of this tabulation are shown in 
the following summary. 


POPULATION.—ESTIMATED AGE DISTRIBUTION—AUSTRALIA, 1934, 1935 
AND 1936. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


1934. 1935. 1936. 
Age last Birthday. | | | 
Males. Females. | Males. Females. Males. Females. 
bate 

| | 

Years— =~ | 
o-4 Se 280,484 269,123 272,442 262,082 | 267,772 2572403 
5-9 - 317,177 306,037 312,690 300,442 | 307,389 | 295,421 
LO-14 oe 322,586 | 312,655 | 325,976 | 316,980 | 323,357 | 314,586 
15-19 + | 306,492 | 297,705 | 303,189 | 203,644 | 308,412 | 298,555 
20-24 -» | 303,388 | 293,579 | 307,252 | 299,302 | 309,502 | 301,058 
25-29 #- 281,143 262,648 284,233 267,410 | 286,837 | 273,073 

| | 

30-34 “s 258,252 | 240,308 | 258,907 | 239,132 | 259,225 | 238,824 
35-39 + 225,493 232,068 231,455 233,971 | 241,441 | 237,362 
40-44 te 231,715 PR AZI 2 oesAg 235,052 | 224,847 | 232,208 
45-49 ae 212,656 204,325 215,639 208,182 | 223,556 | 217,024 
50-54 2 177334 167,201 183,373 173,760 | 183,961 | 176,291 
55-59 -: 137,375 133,712 142,140 137,996 | 150,668 | 145,475 
60-64 ee 113,855 I14,115 114,194 115,074 | 113,907 | 115,039 
65-69 on 94,141 93.305 | 96,077 95,779 | Q7,11I | 99,165 
70-74 om 67,672 66,391 | 68,890 68,731 | 69,008 | 69,617 
75-79 se 37,668 38,943 40,030 41,030 | 42,675 | = 44,603 
80-84 £ 14,380 16,01r | 15,290 16,899 | 16,290 | —-17,927 
85-89 - 4,731 6,378 4,933 6,625 | 5,042 | 6,977 
90-94 on 1,158 1,654 1,092 7,693 | 1,126 | « 1,763 
95-99 + 174 289 164 260 | 167 | 206 
100 and over.. ae 27, 29 33 | 26 | 34 

da Ke 02s... 

* | | 
Total ++ | 3,387,901 | 3,288,496 | 3,409,336 | 3,314,908 | 3,432,259  3,343,1OI 

e | e's | 
Under 21 years | 1,290,095 | 1,247,003 | 1,278,12t | 1,235,752 | 1,268,037 | 1,225,001 
21 years and over | 2,097,806 | 2,040,893 | 2,131,215 | 2,079,216 | 2,164,222 | 2,118,100 

: eee oe | 
Total ++ | 3,387,901 | 3,288,496 | 3,409,336 | 3,314,968 | 3,432,259 | 3,343,101 


tins 2 i 


The next table shows the change which has been taking place in the age constitution of 
the population of Australia since the year 1871. Each successive Census except 1921 has 
revealed a larger percentage of the population over 15 years of agethan was recorded atthe 
previous Census. This movement, as previously mentioned, was greatly accentuated during 
the period 1921 to 1933 owing to the serious decline in the birth-rate which was partly the 
outcome of the recent economic dislocation. This change has resulted during the inter- 
censal period in an increase in the average age of males in Australia from 28. 54 to 30.44 
years and of females from 28.29 to 30.62 years. Not only has there been an increase in 
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the average age of both sexes but also a 5 
composition of males and females i 
each sex in Australia. 


teady approach to similarity in the age 
n harmony with the equalization of the numbers of 


POPULATION.—AGE DISTRIBUTION—AUSTRALIA, 1871 to 1933. 


| 
Males. | Females, Persons, 
Census | | | “ Higgs allie ced 
Year. || Under | 15 and + "65%:.) | Under | 15 and 65 | | Under} 15 and] 65 
es) | under | and | Total.) 15 under | and | Total.|| 15 under | and | Total. 
|| years. 65. over. || years. 65. over, || years. 65. over, | 
| | 

= —| -| = [bers 3 Hos dai ia = 

| ; | } i | 

See Aen Toit iGO OE OY ees Hy kcog | Pomel Port = OE al Meee Ton % 
1871 HI 38.84 | 59.11 | 2.05 100 || 46.02 | 52.60 1.38 | roo || 42 09.) 56.77.74 100 
1881 || 36.37 | 60.85 2.78 Too || 41.89 | 56.07 2.04 | 100 | 38.91 | 58.65 2.44 | 100 
1891 | 34.77 | 62.02 | 3-21 | roo |} 39.36 | 58.08 | 2.56 | 100 || 36.90 | 60.20 2.90 | I00 
190r jj 33.87 | 61.82 | 4.31 | 100 | 36.50 | 59.85 | 3.65 | 100 | 35-12 | 60.88 | 4.00 | 1x00 
Igir || 30.84 | 64.82 4-34 | 100 || 32.52 | 63.28 | 4.20 x00 31.65 | 64.08 | 4.27 100 
1921 |) 31.64 | 63.88 | 4-48 Too |} 31.79 | 63.83 | 4.38 TOO || 31.71% | 63.86 | 4.43 100 
1933 27.61 | 66.02 | 6.37 T0O |} 27.49 | 65.93 | 6.58 | 100 | 27.55 | 65.97 | 6.48 | 100 

|| | | | | | | | | 


3. Conjugal Condition.—Of the total population of Australia at the 1933 Census, 
55-5 per cent. had never married ; 39.2 per cent. were married 3 5.0 per cent. widowed ; 


and 0.3 per cent. divorced. Since the year 1921 the number never married has increased 


by 15.4 per cent. ; those married by 29.8 per cent. ; the widowed by 37.9 per cent. ; 
and the divorced by 148 per cent. 


The relatively low rate of increase in the number of Single persons under age 15 
is another symptom of the falling birth-rate. At the 30th June, 1933, the number of 
males aged 15 years and over who had never married was 193,139 more than the females 
and the excess of males was 40,721 greater than at the previous Census. 


The marriage rate for Australia declined from 9.6 per 1,000 of population in the 
year 1920 to 7.0 per 1,000 of population in the year 1933. The divorce rate for the 
period 1911-1920 was 8.1 per 10,000 existing marriages, but increased to nearly double 
(15.5) during the decennium 1921-1930. During the intercensal period widowed females 
increased in number by 63,700, and at a higher percentage rate of increase (39 -9) than the 
widowed males (33.3) during the same period. Actually there were more than twice as 
many widowed females as widowed males in Australia at the 30th June, 1933. The 
greater number of widowed females than widowed males is the result of two influences. 
The first is the greater longevity of married females coupled with the usually younger age 
at marriage ; and the second is that a larger proportion of males cancel their widowhood 
by remarriage. 


POPULATION.—CONJUGAL CONDITION—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(Exciusivé or FvLt-BLoop Axoriarnats.) 


I Census 1921. Census 1933. Weheass 
Conjugal Condition, I} ~—= arene — —— ] an een | 
|| Males. | Females: | Persons. | Males. | Females,| Persons. || 1933: 

i| || 

— ~ - = | —. ~ ——_ — 

Never Married— | 
Under age 15 ++ || 875,098 | 849,906 |1,725,004 || 926,924 | 894,643 |1,821,567 96,563 
Age 15 and over ++ || 801,797 | 649,379 |1,451,176 ||1,018,587 | 825,448 |1,844,035 || 392,859 
|] ———-— | —— - - —-) -— ——|| - — 
Tok... ++ ||1,676,895 1,499,285 |3,176,180 |/1,945,511 1,720,091 3,665,602 || 489,422 

{ | 

} | | | 
Married e. ++ || 999,274 | 999,388 |1,998,662 |/1,299,693 |1,293.922 |2,593,615 || 594,953 
Widowed Be ai 73,34I | 164,480 | 237,821 97,775 | 230,180 | 327,955 || 90,134 
Divorced ae is 4,230 | 4,298 8,528 || 3o25r | 10,862 | “21,313 || 12,585 
Not Stated =. + 9130 | 545473 | 14,543 || 13,88r | 7,673 | 21,554 7,01% 
fe eee ae i 

ek Se eed £4 ) 

| | | 
Total. -.. ++ [2,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 ||3,367,111 |31262,728 (6,629,839 ||1,194,105 
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4. Dependent Children under 16 years of Age.—In reply to this question, 804,695 
males and 61,417 females stated they had children under 16 years of age dependent on 
them at the 30th June, 1933, the total number of dependent children under age 16 
claimed being 1,919,859, of whom 1,811,247 or 94.3 per cent. were dependent on males 
and 108,612 or 5.7 per cent. were dependent on females. This represents an average 
of 2.3 for each male with dependent children and 1.8 for each female with dependent 
children. For each adult male in Australia there was an average of 0.88 dependent 
children, and for each male breadwinner (excluding pensioners) an average of o.8r 
dependent children under 16 years of age. 


Thirty-eight per cent. of the males with dependent children under 16 years of age 
had one dependent child ; 29 per cent. two children ; 16 per cent. three children ; 9 per 
cent. four children; 4 per cent. five children; and 4 per cent. more than five children. 
Of the females with dependent children under 16 years of age, 57 per cent. had one 
dependent child ; 24 per cent. two children; 11 per cent. three children; 5 per cent. 
four children ; 2 per cent. five children ; and 1 per cent. more than five children. 


POPULATION.—PERSONS WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS 
OF AGE—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(ExcuusIvE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


{ 
a i] 
Number of Persons with Dependent || Total Number of Children 
Children. H Dependent on.— 
Number of | 
Dependent i 
Children. | | 
Males, Females. Persons. || Males. Females. Persons. 
| 

i 306,695 34,823 | 341,518 || 306,605 34,823 | 341,518 
2 233,167 14,631 | 247,798 || 466,334 | 29,262 | 495,596 
3 131,646 6,724. 138,370 394,938 | 20,172 | 415,110 
4 69,485 3,067 72,552 || 277,940 | 12,268 | 290,208 
5 34,676 1,337 36,013 | 173,380 | 6,685 | 180,065 
6 17,270 557 17,827 103,620 | 3,342 106,962 
7 7,497 185 7,082 || 52,479 | 1,205 535774 
8 2,931 75 3,006 23,448 | 600 24,048 
Gitercrs Se 964 15 979 || 8,676 | 135 8,811 
HO meee he 281 3 284 2,810 30 2,840 
It Pee ax 69 Rs 69 759 io 759 
2) Be 36 14 A, Tq | 168 es 168 
Total .. 804,695 61,417 866,112 || 1,811,247 108,612 | 1,919,859 


5. Orphanhood.—The number of children under 16 years of age in Australia at the 
30th June, 1933, totalled 1,941,050, of whom 51 per cent. were males and 49 per cent 
females. Of all children for whom particulars were stated, 94.0 per cent. had hoth 
parents living ; 3.6 per cent. were without father living ; 2.1 per cent. without mother ; 
and 0.3 per cent. were bereft of both parents. : 


The number of fatherless children is much greater than the number without mothers 
For every two children who are motherless there are approximately four who ate 
fatherless. This is due to the higher rate of mortality amongst males of middle age 
as compared with females, The ratio of children without one or both parents to the 
total children enumerated is the same for both boys and girls. 3 
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POPULATION.—ORPHANHOOD OF CHILDREN UNDER SIXTEEN YEARS OR AGE— 
AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(ExcLusIvE oF FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS, ) 


| 
Particulars. i Males, Females. | Persons. 
= = = — “| = = ——< Sh <= ing = 
Both-Parents Living .. sh i 915,707 | 884,174 | 1,799,881 
Father Dead .. ae 934,042 | 33,998 68,640 
Mother Dead .. 20,204 | 19,642 39,846 
Both Parents Dead $4 i 3,144 | 2,713) © | 5,857 
Not Stated © .. a os £4) T3.oc3 4 13,013 26,826 
| ioe ‘ ta | rs 
Total Se me 987,510 | 953,540 1,941,050 


6. Schooling.—The total number of children at the ages © to 14 years inclusive 
in Australia at the 30th June, 1933, Was 1,127,691. The number receiving instruction 
< at Government schools at the date of the Census totalled 904,383, or 77 per cent. ; those 
Ss attending private schools numbered 224,994, or 19 per cent.; and 33,126 children or 
¥ 3-0 per cent., were stated to be receiving instruction at home. Since the 1921 Census 
the number attending Government schools has increased by 14 per cent., while those 
attending private schools increased by 16 per cent. 


a 


= POPULATION.—SCHOOLING—PERSONS RECEIVING INSTRUCTION AT DATE OF 
THE CENSUS—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


i | 
\| _ Census 1921. i Census 1933. pe. Sd 
Receiving Instruction SiS: | 5. 23: wapdkie | Tnereage 
: at— \| | \ 1933 
Males. Females. Persons. | Males. | Females. Persons. | goa 
- z =a. ee ot See Beret as | oa | 
a | | | | | ip 
Government School | 413,035 | 378,689 | 791,724|| 474,087 430,290 | 904,383 |) 112,659 
Private School .. || 88,800 eoaton | 193,774|| 107,091 | 117,903 | 224,994 || 31,220 
University ++ | 5,129 | 2,123 | W252) 6,252-| 2,273 |: «8,525 | 1,273 
Home .. ++ || I4,14% | 16,571 / 30,712) 16,623 | 10,503 | 33,126 | 2.414 
} 
Ik ees ast oer | | || hea 
Total +2 |'527,105 Vie eae 1,023,462| 604,053 | 566,975 tae 147,506 


* 
— 


7. War Service.—This inquiry was restricted to those who served with the 
Australian Forces during the Great War of 1914-19. The numbers recorded at the 
Census of the 30th June, 1933, as having served abroad were 226,438 males and 1,844 
females, 11 per cent. of the adult male population of Australia being ex-members of the 
Australian Forces with oversea service. 


Of this number 4,339 served with the naval forces, so that the number of ex-members 
of the A.I.F. in Australia at the 30th June, 1933, was 222,099. According to official 
records, 265,000 members of the A.I.I*. were discharged in Australia upon return from 
service overseas, but, as this figure included duplications for those persons whw enlisted 
on more than one occasion and consequently were discharged on more than one occasion, 
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a special detailed examination of A.I.F. records at the Defence Department, ae 
was made in order to ascertain the number of individuals who were baie oe upon 
réeturn to Australia. This inquiry disclosed that 257,519 soldiers and 1,665 pein 
returned to Australia and that 7,030 soldiers and nurses were discharged sibiag a: 

the 1933 Census the number recorded in Australia totalled 222,099 hich s ged 
reduction of 35,420, or 13.75 per cent., in the number of returned soldiers since 
return to Australia. 


The particulars ascertained from the 1933 Census and as the result of the sere 
statistical inquiry instituted at BasegRecords, Department of Defence, were referre to 
Mr. F. W. Barford, A.I.A., Actuary of the Commonwealth Superannuation Board. 
Although it was not possible from this data to construct a Life Table comparable to the 
Australian Life Tables of 1933 it was possible to make some comparison between the 
two experiences—national and returned soldiers. As the result of these calculations 
it was ascertained that the mortality amongst returned soldiers since discharge exceeds 
that of a body of males of the same age constitution drawn from the general population 
by about 13 per cent. 


POPULATION.—WAR ‘SERVICE—PERSONS WHO SERVED ABROAD WITH THE 
AUSTRALIAN FORCES IN THE WAR OF 1914-1919—CENSUS 1933. 


(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


| 
State or Territory. | cereal Provincial. | Rural. | Migratory. | Total. 
| a s 
ra / x 
New South Wale - 44,681 " 14,676 23,681 | 237 | 83,275 
Victoria 7 me: 38,116 | 6,098 23,273 | 102 67,589 
Queensland oe Ee T1,215 | 5,411 13,397 186 | 30,209 
South Australia are 11,953 1,484 6,658 73 | 20,168 
Western Australia oe 8,995 | 1,662 8,482 | 87 | 19,226 
Tasmania om = 2,286 | 1,619 2,959 | 43 6,907 
Federal Capital Territory ta | 541 64 | 2 | 605 
Northern Territory A 66 257 ae | 303 
=> mee : 

Total... ces 117,246 | 31,557 78,751 728 | 228,282 


8. Religion.—At the 1921 Census 92,258 persons in Australia, or I.7 per cent., 
gave no reply to this question, but at the 1933 Census, when the public was informed 
‘there was no legal obligation to answer this question, 848,948 persons, or 12 8 per cent., 
gave no reply. Thus 14.0 per cent. of the male and 11.5 per cent. of the female 
population of Australia did not state their religion. 


The greatest numerical increase during the intercensal period was recorded by the 
Shuroh of England, followed by the Roman Catholic and Catholic’ undefined, which 
may be grouped without serious error as the latter term usually signified Roman Catholic. 
Then followed Presbyterian and Methodist. The greatest proportional increases, however, 
were recorded by the Christian Scientist, Greek Catholie and Seventh Day Adventist 
denominations, whilst the greatest proportional decreases were experienced by the 


Australian Church, Catholic Apostolic, Latter Day Saints and Congregational 
denominations. 


Ninety-nine per cent. of those who stated their religion professed the Christian 
Faith as compared with 98 per cent. in the year 1921. For every 100 females 


> ee ee 7 2 
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- who declared they were adherents to seme Christian denomination, there were 99 male 
E adherents, as compared with 101 males at the previous Census. Since the previous 
2 Census the number who stated they were of non-Christian religion decreased by 20 per 
a cent., and those specifically stating they had no religion decreased by 43 percent. These 
| comparisons with the 1921 figures, however, need to be interpreted with some care, 
a in view of the fact bat so large a proportion of the population gave no reply to this 
a question at the 1933 Census. 


POPULATION.—RELIGION—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(EXOLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


‘ : | Census 1921. | Census 1933. Danconaet 
4 Religion. 1921- 
Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons. 1933. 
\| - | 
Christian— . H 
Baptist - || 49.194 | 56,509 | 105,703 49,654 | 56,220 | 105,874 171 
Brethren -s | $493 | 6,532 12,025 4,501 5,542 10,043 || — 1,982 
Catholic, Greek -- |} 3,938 1,434 55372 8,435 3,476 | 1,911 6,539 
Catholic, Roman .. || 565,029 | 568,973 |1,134,002 || 577,997 | 583,458 |1,361,455 27,453 
Catholic, undefined .. || 20,082 | 18,577 38,659 63,861 63,681 | 127,542 88,883 
Church of Christ be 24,680 | 29,894 54,574 || 28,820 33,934 62,754 8,180 
Church of England «+ ||I,212,772 |I,160,223 |2,372,995 |/1,297,589 |1,267,529 |2,565,118 192,123 
Congregational aS I 34,931 | 39,582 | 74,513 30,411 34,791 65,202 || — 9,3Ir 
Lutheran... -s ||) 33,627 | 25,892 | 57,519 32,569 | 28,234 | 60,803 3,284 
Methodist =A -- || 306,785 | 325,844 | 632,629 331,602 | 352,420 | 684,022 51,393 
Presbyterian .. .. || 322,072 | 314,902 | 636,974 || 356,743 | 356,486 | 713,229 76,255 
Protestant, undefined .. || 37,309 29,803 | 67,112 37,750 35,014 72,764 5,652 
Salvation Army «- |] 145584 17,005 | 31,589 14,297 16,913 31,210 || — 379 
Seventh Day Adventist | 4,640 6,665 11,305 5,992 7,973 13,965 2,660 
Other an ve | 16,508 16,162 32,670 19,605 22,241 41,846 9,176 
| : | 
1] | - | 
Total Christian .. |2,649,644 2,617,997 |5,267,641 |'2,859,826 |2,867,912 |5,727,738 460,097 
|| _| - - = 
Non-Christian— | | 
Buddhist e: oe 104% 120 | 2,065 } 640 95 | 735 ||— 1,330 
Chinese o- ae f} 39512 79 3,591 298 7 305 || — 3,2 
Confucian <a ve: 2,536 | 156 2,692 w2 15 787 || — 1,905 
Hebrew oe sa fh 21,302 10,223 21,615 || 12,183 11,370 23,553 1,938 
Mohammedan oe | 2,647 221 2,868 1,668 | 209 1,877 || — 991 
Other ca =| 1,896 678 2,574 865 348 1,213 || — 1,361 
. | 
Total Non-Christian || 23,928 | 11,477 | 35,405 | 16,426 | 12,044 | 28,470 || — 6,935 
1 | : — 6,857 
os a 13,096 6,790 19,886 8,133 4,896 13,029 85 
ee yaiion ee sash | ree | 4,522 20,544 8,969 2,685 11,654 || — 8,890 
No Reply . || 60,180 | 32,078 | 92,258 | 473,757 | 375,191 | 848,948 || 756,690 
| > i ee : 
Total .. . | 5,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 |/3,367,111 |3,262,728 6,629,839 |/1,194,105 


Notgr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


9. Birthplace.—At the 1933 Census the native-born element of the population 
represented 86.3 per cent. as compared with 84.5 per cent. at the 1921 Census, the 
number of native-born having increased by 25 per cent., while the immigrant population 
increased by 7 per cent. only. 


. 


i iti i 60 or 5.6 per cent., 

Although the number born in the British Isles increased by 37,9 
the. svanebaiivalant to only 10.7 per cent. of the total population as compared with 
b Those born in other European countries increased 


: r cent. at the previous Census. : 
y a Pak or 33.6 oe cent., and represented 1.4 per cent. of the total population of 
Austratia as compared with 1.3 per cent. in the year 1921. The number of Asiatic 
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birthplace decreased by 5,777, or 19 per cent., during the intercensal period, and was 
equivalent to only 0.4 per cent. of the total population as compared with 0.6 per cent. 


at the previous Census. 


Of those not born in Australia, 57 per cent. were males and 43 per cent. females. 
Fifty-five per cent. of those born in the British Isles and 72 per cent. of those born in 
other Huropean countries were males. . 

POPULATION.—BIRTHPLACES—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


1 Tl / 
Census 1921. Census 1933. Increase 
Birthplace. i . | 921 
|| Males. | Females. Persons. | Males. Females. Persons. ee 
zs | jock | i se | | 
: 
Australia a “+ 112,273,099 |2,307,664 [4,581,663 |/2,843,389 |2,873,398 |5,716,787 |) 2,135,124 
New Zealand .. age 20,002 18,60! 8,61r |} 23,837 | 22,126 5,96 52 
| F 609 38, 3,837 | ; 45,963 | 7:35 
Other Australasian | 315, | 209 | 524 |I 468 306 | 774 | 250 
| | | | | 
} ! | = i 
| — 
Total Australasia ., 2,294,316 |2,326,482 |4,620,798 ||2,867,694 }2,895,830 5,763,524 Lapaaee 
' | |. 
Engine 246,134 | 199,990 | 446,124 268,383 | 217,656 | 486,039 / 30,915 
ale 7,845 5,645 13,490 8,492 | 5,994 14,486 996 
nen ag 60,419 | 48,337 | 108,756 || 73,371 | 58,919 | 132,290 |) 23:534 
He an || 53,221 51,812 | 105,033 || 41,515 | 37,033 78,548 || —26,485 
ermany 14,117 8,279 | 22,396 | 10,828 | 6,011 16,829 || — 5,567 
are 3,147 507} 3,054 1 6,576] 3,777] 8,293 |] 4,680 
ne aes mee 6,306 | 1,829 8,135 || 20,012 | 6,681 26,693 || 18,558 
P 27,576 9,265 | 36,841 | 31,373 | x1,766 43,139 || 6,298 
| I 
| = a | 
Total Europe || 418,765 | 325,664 | 744,429 || 460,480 | 345,837 ) 806,317 | 61,888 
| =} $=} i} 
} i! | | | . 
: | | 
ee India 4,976 | 1,942 | 6978 || 4,538 | 2,230 6,768 || — 150 
Gt oe | 14,859 | 365 | 15,224 | 8,049 | 506 | 8.555 || — 6,669 
T Asiatic | 6,541 . 1,609 | 8,150 || 6,679 | 2,513 9,192 | 1,042 
I ‘yeaa | = I i} = s 
Total Asia l| } : 
| 26,376 3,916 | 30,292 || 19,266) 5,249 | 24,515 || — 5,777 
zh | i | | 
| | | 7 
South African Union | 2,784 | 24 | 
1 2,784 | 2,624 | 5,408 || 270: | 8 | 
Oth | 3 } : »270 2,908 | 6,178 7o 
ther African | 806 | 561 | 1,367 926 | 716 | 1,642 
1 —_—? i aaa Te = _| —— 
Total Africa . | . || : ) 
iI 3,590 3,185 6,775 4,196 3,624 | 7,820 | 1,045 
oe _ 4 Ms i] | / 
(2 s 7 
Canada Pe oe 2 I i 
United States of America fae alee om | 2,625 1,299 3,920 || 370 
Other American es L195 as eae eee 2,494 | 6,054 |] — 550 
| ’ x x 9 | 965 2 1,593 || —" “325 
ae ate ae a + 
Total America ae Sal | I 
7707 4365 | 12,072] 7,146 4,421 11,567 || — 505 
Polynesia | | || 4 = YG ae 
tae got | 1177 ) pe | 8575] 3,305 2,880 |} 288 
Not Stated | @imse ee a 985 | 1,066 2,051 || — 1,657 
525 1239 45492 93789 | 5,396} x1,765 || — 3,327 
Mae, ee f — | i 
Total. an L eve | ) 
yPPSastro 2,672,864 [54351734 |3:367,112 |3,262,728 16,629,839 lr,194,105 
Nory.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 
10. Period of Reside’ i strali ine Gn GaAme Sn eoee 
esidence in Australia.—The decline in immigration into Australia. 


during recent years is reflected in the figures in this table. They show that, of residents 
not born in Australia who stated their period of residence, 6 per cent hid resid. a i 

Australia for & period of Jess than five years, and 25 per cent. for eso Chae ten ee 9 
as compared with 11 per cent. and 35 per cent. respectively at the previous Cag A 


= 


—: ee eee, se, . a of, 
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Fluctuations in immigration into Australia over a long period are also partially 
revealed by this table, which classifies the immigrant population of Australia according 
to the period of their residence in Australia. Thoso in the group 80—84 years represent 
the survivors in Australia of the arrivals during the gold rush of the fifties, while the 
heavy numbers in the 45-49 group are the survivors of those arriving during the boom 
period of the eighties. The particularly heavy immigration of the pre-war years, 191I- 
1913, is reflected in the outstanding number in the 20-24 years group, followed by 
the slump during the war period in the numbers in the 15-19 years group, and the 
increasing immigration after the war in the 10-14 and 5-9 years groups. The great 
reduction in immigration brought about by the recent economic dislocation is the cause 
of the relatively small numbers in the 0-4 years group. The 10,190 persons shown as 
having a period of residence of under 1 year are mostly the passengers and crews of overs€a 
vessels which were in Australian waters on the night of the Census. 


POPULATION.—IMMIGRANT—Period of Residence in Australia of Persons who 
were not born in Australia—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(ExcLustvn oF FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


1} Census 1921. Census 1933. ners 
Number of Completed | rostee 
Years of Residence. = 
| Males. | Females.| Persons. || Males. | Females.| Persons, 933. 
\| | ! |— 
Years. | | 
Oo} ies 28,386 19,82 48,213 7,407 2,783 10,190 || — 38,023 
I : Sa 6833751) £9,908 | 255373. | 2,133 1,856 3,989 || — 21,384 
2 om oe are. 2,026 2,490 4,516 i 2,243 | 2,277 | 4,520 4 
Sixt Cone a .. 1,715 1,404 3,119 || 5,683 5,411 11,094 73975 
4 we 3 «is 2,779 2,623 5,402 10,761 9,121 19,882 14,480 
| 
O-4es < .. || 43,282 | 43,342 86,623 28,227 | 21,448 | ~ 49,675 || —36,948 
5-9... oe = 11,895 87,723 | 199,618 104,666 68,663 | 173,329 || —26,289 
10-I4.. a -» |) 58,919 31,583 90,802 66,087 56,687 | 122,774 31,972 
15-I9.. Re Bill 253077; 7,818 22,895 26,989 26,102 53,091 30,196 
20-24.. : -- || 18,875 | 8,990 | 27,865 || 113,066 | 77,719 | 190,785 || 162,920 
} 
25-29.. tere 16,873 | 10,721 | 27,594 23,205 | 10,940 | 34,145 6,551 
30-34... . +: 47,206 32,273 79,479 16,476 8,334 24,810 || —54,669 
35-39-- : + 56,144 | 38,272 | 94,416 11,188 6,308 | 17,496 || —76,920 
40-44.. 7s e- |} 32,843 20,851 52,694 22,112 17,200 39,312 || —13,382 
45-49. ts .. || 16,616 | 11,776 | 28,392 || 36,675 | 28,300 | 64,975 || 36,583 
50-54... oe «+ || 10,954 9,649 20,603 27,147 20,486 47,033 27,030 
55-59-. . ee || 13,077 12,912 | 25,989 11,414 9,434 20,848 || — 5,141 
60-64.. os +. i] 10,372 11,671 22,043 | 5,744 5,429 11,173 || —10,870 
65-69.. eee as 11,378 13,594 24,972 3,754 4,424 8,178 || —16,794 
| | 
70-74. ad n¢ 2,875 3,669 6,544 2,938 3,675 | 6,613 69 
75-79 os be 716 935 1,651 i 2,674 | 4,051 6,725 5,074 
80-84.. an ae 519 693 1,212 || 1,246 1,927 3,173 1,961 
85-89.. a as 78 124 |* 202 113 167 280 | 78 
90-94.. ‘ ats 16 15 | 3r 27 44 7 40 
| } 
95-99.- wt ve Z| seen I || 3 5 | 8 7 
too and over .. be yo x few el oa I | r I 
Not Stated oe ae 13,903 12,050 | 25,953 | 19,971 17,986 37,957 12,004 
ho~ £5 - nN fant 2 
Total not born in Australia || 480,618 | 358,961 | 839,579 || 523,722 | 389,330 | 913,052 73,473 
Born in Australia ee ||2,282,252 2,313,903 4,596,155 |/2,843,389 |2,873,398 |5,716,787 ||r,120,632 
Total, @%, «« |/2,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 ||3,367,111 |3,262,728 |6,629,839 |/1,194,105 


Norg.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 


. 11. Nationality—The number of foreign nationals in Australia has increased since 
the 1921 Census by 32 per cent.—males by 25 per cent. and females by 71 per cent.—as 
compared with an increase of 22 per cent. in the number of British nationality. There 


has been little change, however, in the proportion of foreign nationals relative to the 


total population, 99.1 per cent. of the population being British subjects, as compared 
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with 99.2 per cent. at the previous Census. The greatest increases numerically among 
the foreign nationals were—Italian, 12,755; Greek, 2,835; Yugoslavian, 2,217; and 
Polish, 1,257; whilst those of Chinese nationality decreased by 6,007; Dutch by 702; 
and Japanese by 555. 


The number of persons in Australia who were born in countries outside the British 
Empire totalled 113,661, and of this number 60,259, or 53 per cent., were of foreign 
nationality at the 30th June, 1933, the remainder being British subjects by naturalization, 
ete. 


The percentage of foreign nationals to the numbers born in the corresponding foreign 
birthplaces is as follows :—Japanese nationals, 92 per cent. of the Japanese born ; Chinese, 
91 per cent.; Yugoslavian, 72 per cent.; Greek, 68 per cent.; Italian, 66 per cent. ; 
Russian, 42 per cent. ; United States of America, 42 per cent. ; and German, 22 per cent. 


POPULATION.—NATIONALITY (i.e, ALLEGIANCE)—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 
So ee 7 = 
i| Census 1921. lj Census 1933. / 
| I || Increase, 
Nationality. — — | x927— 
| | | 
|| Males. Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. | #933: 
| ) | | 
British AE ++ ||2,722,152 |2,665,053 sess |3,318,228 |3,251,290 |-569,528 |1,182,313 
1] | j {| 
Foreign— i | i | | 
Chinese - 13,614 185 | 13,799 7,615 | 177| 7,792 || —6,007 
Danish oat oe 956 260 | 1,216 || 1,046 | 233 1,279 | 63 
Dutch os af 1,430 187 | 1,617 786 129 QI5 — 702 
Estonian a One (a) (a) (a) i! 515 | 323 838 (a) 838 
Finnish ea os 517 37 | 554 |! 962 100 1,062 | 508 
French an oe I,221 867 | 2,088 || 924 | 723}. 1,642 |} =a 
German . “+ i] 2,538 1,017 | 35555 || 2,738 | 934 3,672 | 117 
Greek eae a 2,430 387 | 2,817 i 4,639 | 1,013 | 5,652 | 2,835 
Italian ee ‘2 3,984 | 919 | 4,903 | 14,068 | 3,590 | 17,658 || 22,755 
Japanese oh ani 23489 150 | 2,639 || 1,937 | 147 2,084 | — 555 
“Norwegian .. 25 960 65 | 1,025 |} 1,150 | 88 1,238 |! 233 
Polish 5 no 351 149 | 500 } 1,008 749 1,757 1,257 
Russian oe we 1,655 662 | 2,317 || 1,283 772 2,055 || — 262 
Spanish re ie 405 | I40 | 545 463 133 | 596 | 51 
Swedish * ae 1,399 80/ 1,479 || 1,274 96 1,370 || — og 
Swiss ar 2 413 15x. | 564 | 680 272 952 388 
United States of America 2,520 PN 3eszill~ thee 653 | 2,557 || — 300 
Yugoslavian .. ee 502 107 | 609 || 2,503 323 | 2,826 || 2,2n7 
Other i ee 1,683 587 | 2,270 31347 962 4,309 || 2,039 
| | | i 
— i — i . 
| | | | I] 
Total Foreign .» || 39,067 6,687 | 45,754 H 48,842 | «xr,417 | 6 \ 
Not Stated ® ue | 1,651 1,124 | 2,775 i pe i i ase 
aes. ; 
n i - — = 
i. los | 
Total .. ++ |/2,762,870 |2,672,864 524355734 sa6rre \3:262,728 6,629,839 | 1,194,105 
oY - Be ae ed a E | f 
(a) Included with “ Other" in ror, NoTg.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


12. Race.—The people of Australia may be classified into two groups with respect 
to racial characteristics, viz., non-indigenous and indigenous. The former group 
comprises the European and other races who have migrated to Australia and their 
descendants born in Australia, while the latter group consists of the full-blood aboriginal 
natives of Australia whose estimated numbers at the 30th June, 1936, were 53,608 but 
who are not included in the general population figures of the Commonwealth. The 
non-indigenous population bf Australia is fundamentally British in race and nationality 
The Australian people have the essential ‘characteristics of their British ancestors, with 
pethaps some accentuation of the desire for freedom from restraint. The complete 
change of climatic and social environment, the greater opportunity for an open-air life 
and the absence of the restricting conventions of older countries are exerting a noticeable 
influence upon the physical characteristics and social instincts of the people. 
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At the 30th June, 1933, 99.2 per cent. of the population of Australia was of European 
race and 0.8 per cent. of non-European as compared with 99.1 per cent. and 0.9 per 
cent. respectively at the 1921 Census. The non-European group is divided into two 
sections, viz., full-bloods who represented 46 per cent. of the total non-Europeans 
at the 1933 Census and 64 per cent. at the previous Census, and half-castes who accounted 
for 54 per cent. and 36 per cent. respectively. 


During the intercensal period the number of full-blood non-Europeans decreased 
by 8,195 persons, or 26 per cent., and the number of half-castes increased by 9,450 persons, 
or 53° per cent. Of the latter the greatest proportion was half-caste Australian 
aboriginals, who increased in number by 9,084 persons, or 79 per cent. The half-caste 
population, i.e., persons having a mixture of European and non-European blood, was 
equivalent to 0.41 per cent. of the total population of Australia as compared with 0.32 
per cent. in the year 1921. 


POPULATION.—RACE—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(EXCLUSIVE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS. ) 


i Sa ALG i eae ee Increase, 
Race.  —s ; = ~-- _-1g2i- 
. || Males. | Females.| Persons. | Males. | Females.| Persons, | 7933- 
| | 
q — al *; i he ea ete | 

Full-blood— i | ) 
European... ++ ||2,726,515 |2,660,628 5,387,143 |/3,334,775 |3,245,218 |6,579,993 prea 
Non-European— i } . i nl i” - 0 

Chinese ee SMa) oboe] 1,146 17,157 9,311 | 1,535 10,846 || —6,311 
Cingalese .. Seu 231.) 38 269 196 | 78 274 || 5 
Filipino aie yall 319 | 103 422 214 | 78 292 || — 130 
Indian (a) .. Lalt 2.7434 138 2,881 2,216 188 2,404 || — 477 
Japanese .. Salt 2,546 | 194 2,740 2,007 234 2,24 || — 499 
Malay = SA 986 | 101 1,087 || 813 | 156 969 || — 118 
Papuan... Sei] 142 | 2i 163 221 18 | 239 || 76 
Polynesian (other) .. | 1,562 | 551 2,113 883 505 | 1,388 — 725 
Syrian a eat 1,584 1,308 2,892 1,553 r.a27 2,880 —= F2 
Other ue -- |} 3,077 | 174 1,251 895 352 1,247 || — 4 

Total Non-European || ig j a 
Full-blood -- || 27,201 3,774 39,975 18,309 4,471 22,780 || —8,195 

| j * | 

i} - - | —. - 

Half-caste— ij | | | 
Australian Aboriginal .. |) 5,980 | 5,556 11,536 10,631 9,989 20,620 9,084 
Chinese a*e icon tt 1,891 | 1,778 3,669 1,901 1,602 3,503 — 166 
Indian (a) ~.. Amp! 366 | 329 695 360 | 334 694 - I 
Japanese ay =| 97 | 91 188 116 | 109 225 37 
Negro ee ideal 108 | 72 180 119 | 89 208 28 
Polynesian pe 184 165 349 218 | 216 434 85 
Syrian as a5/1} 593°] 175 348 149 153 302 — 46 
Other am S| 355 | 296 651 533 | 547 1,080 429 

ie ead : ——| —|———||_— 
| 
Total Half-caste .. | 9,154 | 8,462 17,616 14,027 13,039 27,066 || 9,450 
| 7 = } —_ = = = i ; 
Total ve .. ||2,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 ||3,367,11I |3,262,728 |6,629,839 ||1,194,105 
| a Sal co Aly. tf ee kt ae 
: (a) Native of India. Notr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


13. Foreign Language.—On the occasion of the 1933 Census, persons who could 
not read and write English but could read and write some foreign language were asked to 
state that language. This question had never appeared on the Census Schedule before 
and there is some doubt whether the question was correctly understood, as it appears 
that some persons who were able to read and write English and a foreign language also 
may have replied to this question incorrectly. 


The recorded figures indicate that at the 1933 Census, 29,738 persons, comprising 
23,638 males and 6,100 females, stated they were not able to read and write English, 
but were able to read and write a foreign language. 39 per cent. of this number were 
able to read and write Italian; 17 per cent. Chinese; 10 per cent. Greek ; 5 per cent. 
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Yugoslavian; 4 per cent. Japanese; and 4 per cent. German. Included in the total 
are 1,014 persons who were passengers, or members of the crews, of oversea vessels in 
Australian waters on Census night. 


Forty-three per cent. of the Italian-born population of Australia stated that they 
were unable to read and write English but were able to read and write Italian. 
Similarly, 59 per cent. of those born in China, 54 per cent. of the Japanese, 36 per 
cent. of the Yugoslavian, 37 per cent. of the Greeks, and 20 per cent. of those born 
in Malta stated that they were unable to read and write English but could read and write 
a foreign language. 


Particulars were not obtained concerning the number, if any, of foreign born persons 
who could not read and write any language. 


POPULATION.—IMMIGRANT—FOREIGN LANGUAGE—AUSTRALIA, 
1921 AND 1933. 


Parsons Nor Aste to Reap aND Wrire ENGLISH, BUT ABLE TO Reap anp WRITE A 
; Forrien Lancuace. 


(Exciusive oF FuLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


Foreign Language. Males. Females. | Persons. 
Albanian ! ae a 428 ra 29 
Arabic © ne =a 25 178 99 | Ba 
Bulgarian i = ie 144 | 21 165 
Chinese = ss nei 5,008 64 5,072 
Croatian a os = 128 19 147 
Czechoslovakian .. 1a | 76 12 88 
Danish .. oe a all 59 | 27 | 86 
Estonian $3 ee _ atl 35 29 64 
Filipino a ae Scias|| 65 I 66 
Finnish ot ee He 233 | 49 282 
French a0 Ga on 105 130 235 
German oe Rae a} 598 | 466 | 1,064 
Greek ei Se me 2,185 | 906 3,091 
Hebrew a e: < 134 203 337 
Hindu Pe = on 614 4 618 
Italian ae: te oe 8,630 | 2,901 11,531 
Japanese es om = 1,142 | 76 | 1,218 
Malayan nr * ee 389 I 390 
Maltese es arn Seal 445 | baie) 564 
Norwegian a 35.4 124 | 5 | 129 
Polish Me ce a | 102 124 226 
Russian Br Ac | 278 302 580 
Serbian .. ae a one || 74 6 8 
Spanish se s mt 277 ) 93 ) 3 : 
Swedish. : ne xe = 143 | 20 | a 
Syrian + ay 5 st 93 67 160 
Coe oe ct ae 1,158 263 1,421 
mA 5 a zs 793 92 885 
Total he is Da 23,638 6,100 29,738 


_ 14. Industry.—The following table shows the population of Australia classified 
according to the industry group in which they are usually engaged. The number of 
breadwinners in Australia at the 30th June, 1933, Was 3,1 55,021, of whom 2 367,780 
were males and 787,841 females. The term “ breadwinner * generally includes persons 
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of all ages who are employers, working on own account, wage and salary earners, 
unemployed persons, pensioners, and those of independent means. Pensioners included 
in this number totalled 263,064. Excluding pensioners, the breadwinners numbered 
2,892,557, comprising 2,244,013 males and 648,544 females. Owing to the change to 
an improved classification since the 1921 Census, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Conference of Empire Statisticians, there has been some difficulty in making a 
strictly accurate comparison between the numbers engaged in each group at the Censuses 
of 1921 and 1933. The main divergence is that relating to the proportion of breadwinners 
to total population. This is the result of the exclusion of pensioners from the industry 
groups under the new classification. 


At the 1921 Census pensioners were classified to their previous industry, or to the 
dependent or independent groups, whichever was stated. On this occasion, however, 
they were specifically directed to state if they were pensioners and they have been classed 
accordingly. These facts need to be borne in mind in considering the recorded changes 
to which attention is called below. 


The proportion of breadwinners (including all pensioners shown) in the male 
population increased from 68.1 per cent. at the 1921 Census to 7¢.3 per cent. at the 1933 
Census, and female breadwinners from 17.5 per cent. to 24.1 per cent. If pensioners 
are excluded, the proportion of breadwinners at the 1933 Census was as follows :—Males, 
66.6 per cent. and females 19.9 per cent. Conrparable figures for the year 1921 are not 
available. 


Since the 1921 Census the total of male breadwinners, including pensioners, has 
increased by 25.8 per cent., and female breadwinners by 68.7 per cent. This increase 
in the number of female breadwinners is due in large measure to the increase in the stated 
number of old-age and invalid pensioners in 1933 as compared with the stated number 
in 1921. Excluding those who were not definitely stated to be associated with some 
occupation or industry, the number of breadwinners has increased by 17.9 per cent.— 
males by 15.4 per cent. and females by 27.9 per cent. 


At the1933 Census, as also at the previous Census, the “ Industrial ” group (factories, 
construction works, etc.) was the predominant group of industries and included 32.1 
per cent. of the breadwinners in Australia (excluding those not definitely associated 
with industry) in 1933 as compared with 31.4 per cent. at the 1921 Census. The number 
of persons engaged in industrial occupations throughout Australia exceeded those in all 
primary industries by 209,120, or 32 per cent., as compared with 22 per cent, at the 
previous Census. The proportion of breadwinners engaged in the Agricultural, Pastoral 
and Dairying industries decreased from 21.0 per cent. at the 1921 Census to 20.3 per 
cent. in the year 1933. 


During the intercensal period the aggregate increase in the number of males employed 
in each industry group was greater than that for females, with the exception of Personal 
and Domestic Service, and the Publie Administration and Professional groups. The 
proportion of females to the total number of persons engaged in the various 
occupational groups has increased in the majority of groups, as follows :—Personal 
and Domestic Service from 76.2 per cent. in the year 1921 to 78.4 per cent. in the year 
10333 Public Administration and Professional from 39.0 per cent. to 46.1 per cent.; 
Commerce and Finance to 24.9 per cent. (21.8); Entertainment, Sport and Recreation 
to 16.4 per cent. (13.0); Transport and Communication to 5.2 per cent. (205)3 and 
Agricultural, Pastoral, etc., to 3.6 per cent. (2.1). In the Industrial Group (factories, 
construction works, etc.), the numbers of persons engaged in the Building and Construction 
Sections—where the proportion of females is low—-have increased more than in the 
factory group with the result that the proportion of females in the group has fallen from 
16.7 per cent. to 159 per cent. Considered separately it will be seen that the proportion 
of females in the several sections has scarcely altered sinco 1921 so that the smaller 
proportion of females in the group as a whole is due to the altered values of the component 
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parts of the group. In all industry groups taken together the proportion of females 
to the total number of persons engaged has increased from 19.9 to 21.6 per cent. 


POPULATION.—NUMBERS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(EXcLUSIVE oF FULL-BLooD ABORIGINALS) 


Census 1921. 


| 


Census 1933. 


i | Increase, 
H| | Ig2T— 
Indus Group, | : | | | | | 5933. 
ea : || Males. | Females. | Persons. || Males. | Females. | Persons. |, 7933 
| | | | i . 
Fishing and reer “3 10,671 81} 10,752 | 14,570 | 4r . 14,611 || 3,859 
Agricultural, Pastoral an | ii 
Dauging ee ++ || 473,460 9,895 | 481,355 || 528,154 | 9,633 | 547,787 |) veer 
Forestr +: 30,191 89 | 30,280 |} 26,019 114 | 26,133 || — 4,147 
Mining end Quarrying 66,524 | 242; 66,766 || 68,327 | 193 68,520 i 1,754 
Industrial— | | | | | 
Bild cnme, oi | omeee | noe | “SESE | BES | 90m | ese | oar 
Building ws +. 94,87 39 95,274 || 107,039 | 7, 72 
Roads, Earth orks, etc. 137,057 49 | 137,106 || 217,335 | 32I | 217,656 80,550 
Other — a ae 39,126 726 | 39,852 || 28,584 974 | 29,558 || —10,294 
| | 
| | 
Total Industrial .. 597,908 | 119,898 | 717,806 728,392 | 137,779 | 866,172 | 148,365 
Transport and Communica- . = i | . a 
tion .. mn 200,523 7,214 | 207,737 || 212,161 11,732 | 223,893 16,156 
Commerce and sere - || 258,595 72,083 | 330,678 | 338,837 | 412,335 | 451,172 120,494 
Public Administration and | | i] | \| 
Professional .. a 131,234 83,995 | 215,229 || 125,092 | 107,120 | 232,212 || 16,983 
Entertainment, Sport and H ; 
5 | j 
Recreation .. a 15,517 2,313 | 17,830 | 20,278 3,972 24,250 6,420 
Personal and Domestic ! 
Service on ee 49,934 | 159,880 | 209,814 || 52,354 | 190,024 | 242,378 32,564 
No Industry or Industry | l| HI 
not stated ; we 50,115 11,299 61,414 | 129,829 4 65,60r @ 195,430 || 134,016 
Pensioners ae - (8) (5) 123,767 | 139,297 | 263,064 || (8) 
| | | 
I | : 
Total Breadwinners 1,882,672 | 466,989 |2,349,66r ||2,367,780 | 787,841 (3,155,627 | 805,960 
Dependanta = ++ || 880,198 |2,205,875 |3,086,073 || 999.331 |2,474,887 (3,474,218 || 388,145 
| i} 
f| | | \} = 
Total .. ++ ||2,762,870 |2,672,864 |5,435,734 |/3,367,111 3,262,728 6,620,839 |Rt94t05 
| { | 


k 


(a) Includes unemployed persons for whom ij 
not available. Norte.—Min 


15. Grade of Employment.—T 
according to tho capacity in which 
The number of employers at the 3 
cent. over the number stated at the 1921 Ce 


number of employers at the earlier torr Census, 


working on own account showed an increase of 7 


ndustry was not stated. 
us sign (—) denotes decrease, 


(6) Comparable figure ; 


his table shows the population of Australia classified 
they are engaged in the various bran 


ches of industry. 
oth June, 1933, 


Was 207,680, an increase of 48.7 per 


Those persons who were stated to be 
-9 per cent. since the r921 Census. 


cent. were in the Wage-earning group. This was slightly mere than the percentage of 


The proportion of females to th 


has increased from 22.6 
1933 Census. 


Of the wage-earning group, 
at the date of the Census ; 
(this number includes those 


170,997 persons, or 8.1 per cent., were 
who stated themselves to be on sustena 
work) ; and 481,044, or 22.9 per cent., stated themselves to be une 


e total number of persons in the wage- 
per cent. in the year 1921 to 24.3 per cent. at t 
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POPULATION.—GRADE OF EMPLOYMENT—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(EXOLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Census 1921. Census 1933. | 
Grade. To21- 
Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. Persons. | 1933. 
= | 5 ; | 
Employer a3 ae 129,142 | 10,481 | 139,623 186,849 20,831 | 207,680 68,0 
Working on Own Account 296,291 | 46,030 | 342,321 318,951 50,424 | 369,375 | pee 
Wage or Salary Harner } | | 1,019,158 | 401,982 1,421,140 || 
aes Wage | | | 
arner pars 1,148,132 76I |1,502,8 20,67 56 6 | 
pues eerie Ben (WO 354, 502,893 74 5,693 | 26,367 || ¢ 115,611 
ployed Part Time | 144,170 26,827 | 170,997 
Unemployed .. ——_s«._||j- 137,675 | 21,405 | 159,080 405,269 | 75,775 | 481,044 || 321,964 
Helper not receiving | 
Salary or Wages +s | 31,620 | 3,172 34,792 40,754 5,262 46,016 11,224 
Grade not applicable (@) | 994,590 2,229,653 |3,224,243 1,226,806 |2,674,756 |3,901,562 677,319 
Not Stated .. «+ || 25,420, | 7,362 32,782 4,480 1,17 5,658 || —27,124 
| 5 ree 
Total .. -» ||2,762,870 2,672,864 |5,435,734 || 3,367,111 |3,262,728 |6,629,839 |/1,194,105 


(a) Includes pensioners, persons of private means not in business, females engaged in home duties, 
scholars and other dependants. Norr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


16. Unemployment.—The number of persons who stated they were wholly 
unemployed at the 30th June, 1933, totalled 481,044, or 22.9 per cent. of the number 
of persons in the wage-earning group. Of those unemployed, 405,269 were males and 
75,775 females, representing a percentage of unemployment of 25.5 for males and 14.8 
for females respectively. 

Corresponding percentages of unemployment from the 1921 Census results were 
males 10.7 per cent. and females 5.7 per cent. At the 1933 Census 15,061 males and 
7,710 females who were unemployed and under 21 years of age stated they had never 
been in employment. 

The percentage of males unemployed in Australia according to the Census returns 
(25.5 per cent.) was practically the same as the percentage of members of reporting 
Trade Unions in Australia who were unemployed (25.4), as shown by the returns supplied 
by the Unions to the Commonwealth Statistician for the second and third quarters of 
1933- 
Of the 481.044 persons unemployed, 453,487 stated the cause of their unemployment : 
g0.9 per cent. was due to scarcity of employment ; 5.6 per cent. to illness; 1.1 per cent. 
to accident; and 2.4 per cent. to all other causes. The proportion of wage-earners 
who were unemployed as the result of illness and accident had decreased since the 1921 
Ceusus from 2.7 per cent. to 1.4 per cent. for males, and from 2.6 per cent. to 1.7 per 


cent. tor females. 


POPULATION.—CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT—AUSTRALIA, 1921 and 1933. 
(EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOoD ABORIGINALS.) r 


| \| 


, ; \ Censis 1933- 
| Census 1921 933 | Tairebat, 
Cause. ——<—— - ' 1921- 
| ll oxy . meee S 1933- 
Males. | Females, Persons | Mates Females. | Persons. | 
- ——— | |\—-—| 
Scarcity of Employment .. 68,751 6,092 74,843 | 355.935 | 56,208 | 412,231 || 337,388 
inex ae ‘oor oe i) 293799 0,55% |) 39.350 || 17.223 8,268 | 25,491 || 13,859 
Industrial Dispute as 4,249 290°] . 4.539 || 1,520 85 | 1,611 || — 2,928 
Accident ct a 4,556 246 | 4,802 | 45484 | 301 | 4,875 73 
Other Causes... = 24,069 4,061 (a)28,130 | 1,590 308 1,898 || —26,232 
Voluntarily (so described) (c) (c) (0) || 4.579 2,802 7,381 (c)7,381 
Not Stated ae ia 6,251 1,165 7,416 1 19,932 7,625 27,557 20,141 
—__——||__— \- 
Total .. ars | 137,675 21,405 | 159,080 | 405,269 75,775 | b481,044 || 321,964 


ed as “ Other Causes ” were due to “ Scarcity of Employment ”. (b) Excluding 
; Bae page ated tebe employed part time or on Sustenance or Relief Work. (c) Not shown 
separately in 1921. NorE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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Of those who stated the duration of their unemployment, 24.9 per cent. had been 
unemployed for less than 24 weeks; 14.1 per cent. between 24 weeks and 1 year; 13.9 
per cent. between 1 and 2 years; 18.2 per cent. between 2 and 3 years; 18.9 per cent. 
between 3 and 4 years; and 10.0 per cent. for 4 years or longer. Sixty-four per cent. of 
the males unemployed and 43 per cent. of the females unemployed stated that a period 
of over one year had elapsed since they were last regularly employed. 


POPULATION.—DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT—AUSTRALIA, 1921 and 1933. 
(ExcLusive oF FuLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


if j 
| | 
Census ro2r. | Census 1933. “Ih 
cTease 
Duration of Unemployment. 5 | | 1927- 
I Males. | Females. Persons. Males. Females. | Persons. jj 7933- 
| I} i 
Under 1 week .. tea 12,107 | I,75I | 13,858 | 1,970 682 | 2,652 || —TI1I,206 
I week = +. || 14,250] 2,378 | 16,568 || 4,612 1,980 6,592 || — 9,976 
2 weeks | 15537! 1,795 | 313,332 | 5:698| 2,278 | 7,976 | — 5,416 
3 as nese 9,477 | 1,424 | 10,90r | 5,035 1,917 6.952 _— 
i weeks andunder 8 weeks 20,967 3,289 24.256 || 16,637 ee | wate — apie 
8 Fi aietet pM seals eas 4 | 12,202 | 1,958 14,160 | 13,711 3,771 17,482 || 3,322 
LPs aie LOS |, 79662 | 1,698 | 12,360 || 17/815 4,542 22,357 || 9,997 
TOs siess Sse Oley || 10,352 2,441 | 12,793 ||) 
Elie en fe ” ae ” | \) 7,007 1,512 8,519 | | 
as ” ” » 2 ” | || 24,607 6,306 30,913 il 
2 ” ” ” = ” 1} | 6,289 I,I7t 7,460 [ 
32 fay ah 19 3 9 | 6046; 1,103 | 7,149 ) | 
sowed sere 3K ad | | a8t2| “or | fos | 
, ’ 
44 se as tell es 25,802 | 3,695 | 29,497 i 113 Io 123 bree 
48 ” ” » 52 4 2,170 358 2,528 i | 
os | | 
| hi 
Total under x year | || 133,184! 35,297 | 168.48x || | 
| - : 48x | 
I reat and under 2 years | || 50,344 9,700 | 60.044 | / 
ZY CATS a og || 69,848 | 8,667 | 78,515 l| 
; era a . | | l ans 5,669 81,564 | j 
” ; : f 60 2,61 43,223 | 
Not Stated ae ae 20,671 || 3,477 | 24,148 || 35,391 13,826 49,217 | 25,069 
| {| 
| | | | | 
Total on “+ | 137,675 | 21,405 | 159,080 | 405,269 75,775 weieniaes 321,964 


(a) Excluding Wage Harners stated to be employed part time or on Susten: ‘ i nate 
NorE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. meng SS Ee ee 


17. Income.—The 1933 Census was the first occasion on which any question regarding 
income was placed on the Census Schedule in Australia. Its successful introduction 
in the New Zealand Census in the year 1926 inspired the hope that a similar inquiry 
could he successfully undertaken in Australia. Of the 3,155,621 breadwinners in 
Australia, 3,052,582 gave the required particulars concerning their income : only 1.6 per 
cent. of the male and 2.7 per cent. of the female breadwinners failed to furnish this 
information. The breadwinner group comprised 207,680 employers, 369,375 persons 
working on own account, 1,447,507 wage and salary earners, 170,997 persons employed 
only part-time, 481,044 unemployed, 46,016 helpers not receiving wages, and 433,002 
persons who did not state their grade of employment or to whom ‘this classification Wits 
not applicable. This latter séction includes pensioners, independent and retired persons 
and males over age 16 for whom particulars as to occupation were not stated. In addition 
to breadwinners, 218,616 persons, comprising dependants and others who stated that 
the questions concerning occupation were not applicable to their circumstances, were in 
receipt of some income during the year ended 30th June, 1933. The Cerise figures 
have now been analysed Separately for employers, those working on Own account ee e 
and salary earners, those in part-time employment, unemployed persons and paivesee 

The following table which shows the information concerning income supplied : ; 
persons in the breadwinner group, classified in conjunction with grade of occu die. 
is substituted for the preliminary particulars published in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. At a later stage more detailed information will be available concerning the 
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~ POPULATION.—INCOME—AUSTRALIA, CENSUS 1933. 


(Exciustvn oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS,) 


| | | 
| r | Wage | Grade 
aes Wage | ad | | Helper t 
_ Working | Harner ere net i 
am- | | : : Total 
ineoine Em Sriow or . - eq, Unem- not appliec- 
ployer. ete: | Salary eae ployed. |receiving|able and Bread- 
| Barner. Tim e | Wages. not WEEE, 
- s | stated. a 
— Sm —— oe > = = Bs Ae = 
Matus. 
No Income (6) .. Ss | 5,942 | 16,894 175,662 | 
I 1942 | ; a a: 5,662 | 40,7 50,0¢ 289,2 
Under £52 per annum aie 12,642 | 74,424 | 187,238] 59,271 x 7,109 eo dees 366 ae 
£52 to £103 perannum .. | 22,498 | 80,372 | 168,491] 44,746 7,228 E> f 21,720 385,055 
£104 S755) 53s -. | 26,475 | 56,477 | 134,733) 23,937 | 17,141 a 14,270 | 273,033 
HI56) 4° 207 sae , > -» | 23,878 | 33,058 | 184,764) 9,572 | 6,388] =. | 7989] 265,649 
£208 os S ZNO ~ ds $9 pas 21,362 | 19,716 | 170,676 2,473 2,419 ea 6,132 | 222;772 
£260 oF MEL cose as .. | 72,252 1 35,087 | 183,915 655 1,245 ae 14,650 | 307,804 
Not Stated a af 1,800 2,923 | 10,02T{ 3,516 8,077 Bin 31,021 57,358 
| do 
| x Es | ) tes " 
} | | i 
Total .- .- | 186,849 | 318.951 [#3039832 144,170 | 405,269 | 40,754 | 231,955 |2,367,780 
FEMALES. 
No Income (b) .. a | 766 | 3,231 : + 37,273 5,202 | 12,739 59,271 
Under £52 perannum .. 2,579 | 18,439 | 145,483) 17,247 | 27,958 < | 96.983 | 308,689 
£52 to £103 per annum .. 4,268 | 14,149 | 133.434) 7,926 | 6,500 a 22,279 | 188,556 
EI04 53,2155 9. 59 = 3,531 | 6,638 | 77,756) 998 1,278 +o pike 7452 «| 102,653 
SI5H ayeZ07 35 oe oe 2,367 2,848 30,052 123 236 an 5,024 41,550 
E20 eee z50 45. w 3 1,778 1,529 10,201} 32 AON My vere 3,928 17,508 
£2600F Over 5, 59°- «+ | 52139 | 2044 5,623) 2 2 -. | I2,08r | 23,933 
Not Stated x Bsus e409) |. 34540 5,136 477 | 2,458 ». | 35,662 | 45,682 
‘ = 
Total | 20,831 | 50,424 | 407,675| 26,827 | 75,775 5,262 | 201,047 | 787,841 
Total Breadwinners . - Vogatia 369,375 |1,447,507| 179,997 | 481,044 | 46,010 | 433,002 |3,155,621 


eS ee oe 
(a) Includes pensioners, persons of private means not in business, females engaged in home duties, 
seholars and otHer dependants. (b) Includes deficit. 


§ 10. Dwellings. 


1. Number of Dwellings——The great majority of the questions on the Census 
Schedule related to the individual members of the household, but other important 
questions referred to the dwellings in which the people were living at the date of the 
Census. From the replies to these questions much valuable information has been 
tabulated concerning housing conditions. This subject is of the greatest importance 
in its bearing on the welfare of the people, and the results are of great utility for 
administrative and sociological purposes. . For Census purposes a dwelling is the 
habitation of a family group, whether this comprises the whole of any building or only 
part thereof. Where two or more separate buildings in one place are used by a single 
family for dwelling purposes, the whole is regarded as one dwelling. On the other hand, 
where a building is subdivided into tenements or flats which are occupied as separate 
units, each unit is counted as a dwelling. A flat has been defined as a room or suite of 
rooms which was designed, or has been adapted, to be occupied as a separate domicile. 


The Census definition ‘of a dwelling includes private houses, tenements, flats, hotels, 
boarding houses, hospitals, other institutions and any other structure used for the 
purpose of human habitation. Of the total of 1,618,500 dwellings in Australia at the 
30th June, 1933, 1,547,376 were occupied at the date of the Census; 68,772 were 


unoceupied ; and in addition 2,352 were In course of construction. 
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Since the 1921 Census, the number of dwellings in Australia, including those being 
built, has been increased by 407,714, or 33.7 per cent., which is a much higher rate of 
increase than that of 22.0 per cent. for the population during the same period. The 
number of dwellings in the metropolitan areas increased by 247,891, or 48.7 per cent., 
to a total of 757,346 ; those in the provincial sections by 39,439, or 17-3 per cent., to 
267,838 ; and in the rural areas by 120,384, or 25.5 per cent., to 593,316. 


At the previous Census there was one private dwelling for every 4.9 persons in 
Australia but at the 30th June, 1933, this ratio had increased to one dwelling for every 
4-4 persons. During the intercensal period there was an increase of one dwelling for 
every additional three persons. A more informative comparison as to housing 
conditions can be made, however, on the basis of the average number of dwellings per 
family unit. Since the 1921 Census the average of 115 dwellings for every 100 families 
has increased to r19 dwellings at the 1933 Census as the result of an addition during the 
intercensal period of 131 dwellings for every additional 100 family units. For the 
purpose of this comparison the number of family units has been limited to those in which 
both husband and wife were living at the time of the Census. 


The following table represents a summary of the information relating to the number 
of dwellings in each State and Territory which was obtained at the Census of the 30th 
June, 1933 :— 


DWELLINGS.—CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1933. 
(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures. ). 


: 
Being | Percentage 


Division. | Occupied. Unoccupied. Built Total. } fen Total 
| ee | Dwellings, 


| | | 


New Sourn Watzs. 


| 


Urban— | | % 
Metropolitan on a | 288,240 | 10,941 | 253 299,434 | 47.59 
Provincial te Se E27,190>| 45701 | 192 132,083 20.99 

Rural .. | 184,320 | 13,095 | 301 | 197,716 | 38-4 

| ‘- ¢ 
Total es | 599,750 | 28,737 / 746 629,233 | I00.00 
VICTORIA. 
Urban— | | % 
Metropolitan .. -+ | 235,672 | 6,669 304 2 
opo , 669 242,735 3.66 
Provincial hd ts 47,068 | 1,543 103 49,314 | tp 
Rural .. Be 5 149,532 | 10,551 253 160,336 35-44 
bats a he 
Total a ts 432,872 18,763 © 750 452,385 | 100.00 
QUEENSLAND. ; 
] ecu 8 eh ee oe 

Urban— | oF 

Metropolitan, , Ln 69,535 2,270 | 86 | F 
opo 1535 | , 71,891 1.8 
Provincial oe e 44,989 - 2,618 | Fe | 47,684 we 
Rural ., Ps “S 101,598 4,423 138 | 106,159 47.03 
| | 
Total iS he 216,122 | 9,311 | cot SOL. | 095,736. 4 — teatea 
| | 
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- DWELLINGS.—CENSUS, 30rn JUNE, 1933—continued. 
; | 
A P t 
Division. Occupied. | Unoccupied. nan Total. of Total 
. Dwellings. 
| 
South AUSTRALIA. 

Urban— % 
Metropolitan - 77,021 | 2,242 44 79,307 54.78 
Provincial - se. | 12,361 | 478 22 12,861 8.88 

Rural 49,892 | 2,633 94 52,019 36.34 

. Total 139,274 | 5,353 160 | 144,787 | 100,00 
r> WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

: Urban— | % 
Metropolitan 475713 1,506 176 | 49,395 45-79 
y Provincial 10,187 | 270 26 10,483 9.72 
3 Rural 45,678 2,253 58 47,989 44-49 
2 | = 

; Total 103,578 4,029 260 107,867 100.00 
4 

SZ 3 r. Fs 

i. TASMANIA. 

4 te 

L. Urban— % 

a Metropolitan 14,066 495 23 14,584 26.50 
4 Provincial 12,844 441_ 48 13,333 24-23 
5 Rural 25,574 1,485 58 27,117 49-27 
, j Total 52,484 2,421 129 55,034 100.00 
g 

2 NortHern TERRITORY. 

; ' pegece roy ae ; 
Urban— | Yo 

é Provincial | 437 17 I 455 33-53 
-. Rural .. — ai 864 38 go2 66.47 
. Total - | 1,301 55 | I 1,357 100.00 
. 

x 28 sbhlet S eh = ped ys a Dot 
i FEDERAL CapiTaL TERRITORY. 

sa) Seaee ~ a seat nats rn 
i oy 

’ Urban— | ) 

Y” Provincial oe || 1,583 37 | 5 1,625 77-27 
4 | | 8 22 

’ Rural 412 66 | 47 “73 
; 4 

‘ Total a as | 1,995 103 5 | 2,103 100,00 
‘ Pe mae’ : 

2 

aa z 

r 


~~ ee EE ee ee ee - 
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DWELLINGS.—CENSUS, 30TH JUNE, 1933—continued. 
a ; | | | 
Bein . Percentage 
Division, . Occupied. Unoccupied. Built. Total. | ES aoe 
AUSTRALIA. 

Urban— | of 
Metropolitan .. of 732,247 | 24,123 976 7573408 . 6.79 
Provincial ve >. 257:259 | 10,105 | 474 267,838 ) aoe 

Rural .. ~~ = 557,870 | 34,544 | go2 593,316 | 36. 

Total a -- | 1,547,376 | 68,772 | 2,352 1,618,500 | 100.00 


2. Class of Dwelling.—As previously indicated, the dwellings in which the people 
are housed comprise private houses, tenements, flats, hotels, boarding houses, charitable 
institutions, etc. It is desirable when considering the question of housing to exclude 
those forms of accommodation which do not represent the normal housing conditions 
associated with family life, and the statistics which follow relate mainly to private 
dwellings only, i.e.. private houses, tenements and flats. 


At the 1933 Census 1,509,671, or 97.6 per cent. of the total oceupied dwellings in 
Australia, were private dwellings, as compared with 1,107,010, or 96.0 per cent., at 
the previous Census. During the intercensal period the number of private dwellings 
in the Commonwealth increased by 402,661, or 36.4 per cent. ; those in the metropolitan 
areas increased by 244,993, or 52-4 per cent. ; the urban provincial by 41,804, or 20.1 
per cent. ; and in the rural areas by 11 5,864, or 26.9 per cent. 


Of the 1,500,671 occupied private dwellings in Australia at the 30th June, 1933, 
1,434,519, or 95.0 per cent. (96.5), were private houses, and 75,152 or 5-0 per cent. 
(3.5), were tenements or flats. The corresponding percentages for the 1921 Census are 
shown in parentheses. Since the previous Census the number of private houses in 
Australia increased by 365,912, or 34 per cent. ; and the tenements and flats by 36,749, 
or 96 per cent. Z 


In the metropolitan areas, private houses increased by 211,046, or 48 per cent., 
and tenements and flats by 33,947, or 122 per cent., as compared with an increase of 32.9 
per cent. in the population and of 39-5 per cent. in the number of married persons in 
the same area during the same period of 12} years. At the 1933 Census 5.4 per cent. 
of the population of the metropolitan areas of the Commonwealth were residing in 
tenements or flats as compared with 3.9 at the 1921 Census. 


Since the 1921 Census there has been a decrease of 24 per cent. in the number of 
boarding houses in the Commonwealth. This reduction may be partly due to the financial 
depression and also to the fact that at the 1933 Census the designation of a boarding- 
house was definitely restricted to dwellings which were described as boarding-houses 
or dwellings in which there were three or more boarders and where there was no evidence 


that the head of the household had any other occupation and source of income. 


The number of hotels also decreased since the previous Census, showing a decline 
of 17 per cent. for the Commonwealth. At the 30th June, 1933, there were 6,508 hotels 
in Australia, equivalent to 1.0 per thousand of population. 


- 


$ 


vA 
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DWELLINGS.—CLASS OF OCCUPIED DWELLING—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933, 
(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures.) 


| Number of Occupied Dwellings. 


| 
Caretaker’s Quarters in } 
. 


| Census, 4th April, 1921. ) Census, 30th June, 1933. 
Class of Occupied == — Sy é 
Dwelling. - Urban. Urban. | Increase, 
/ oo Total | | | Total 192I— 

| Metro- | Pro- Rural. Aus- |> Metro- eine | Rural. | Aus- 1933- 
| politan. | vincial. | fue | Politan. | vineial. | tralia. 
| a a -, a 

Private House .. | 440,092) 202,270! 426,245|1,068,607| 651,138] 240,199] 82! < 
| 5 ij 2 | 543,182'1,434,519 65,912 

Tenement or Fiat = 27,821) 51537} 5,045) 4 Al 61,768 9,412! et r ae 43 oe 

j = = 972 b 


Total Occupied Pri- | q | } 


vate Dwellings 467,913, 207,807 431,290/1,107,010| 712,906 249,611) 547,154!1,509,671| 402,661 


Store, Office, etc. 864 298 acu 1,624 1,326) 483) 651 2,460 836 


Hotel an ve 1,925 2,330 3,711} 7,966 1,68 1,8 62) 6,598] — 
Boarding House, Lodging . or <4 eas Soc Foss ee Ms 
ouse, Coffee Palace = 18,354 4,837 4,474| 27,665, 14,092 3,606. 3,234, 20,932|— 6 
Educational Institution 400 325 309) 1,034 479 303) 359. aoe ee 

ee Institution | | | | | 
non-educational) .. 97 59 66 222 52) 13 30 95)— 127(a) 
Hospital 4 ao 721 766 717} 2,204 747 61 I (e 6 
Charitable Tnstitution ° ; ; deat 
(other than Hospital) | 240 109 260) 609 253 66 bao} 28|— x8i(a 
Penal Establishment... 63 51 19) 133 i) 24 16 “l= 31a) 
see bese Naval . | | | t, 
. Establishment a 4 63 220) 331 19 16 10 — 286(a 
Police Station or Bar- | | | “a 2 
racks bs = $s 207 386 882) 15475! 209) 300 I,O1r 1,520 
rae orcad parent : 158 82 25) 265) 117 102 42) 262|— an 
er (includes Club) .. -, | ap 310 231 1,308. 1,849) 
_ Not Stated .. ~ ib OR a beet fn BOSS asl 32 111) 788) i 
Total Other Occupie : Hl oo 7 
Dwellings .. | 23.27%) 9,473| 13,533) __ 46,275) 19,341) 7,648) 10,716) __37,705|—._ 8,570 
Total _—»- Occupied | | |, 
Dwellings «- | 491,184) 217,278 444,823/1,153,285| 732,247, 257,259) Sieh hia aah res 394,091 
; “ \ 
Total Occupied ~ | | / 
Dwellings per | | ' 
square mile =| 492.26) 59.68 0.15) 0.39 579-99} 82.99] 0.19) gNOt52 oO. 


Wagon, Van; etc. (in- 


- 


; | 
cludes campers out) 63 570) 4,588! 5,221 268) _ 1,669! et 9,382 4,160 


and 3.9 per cent. of other materials. 


(a) At the 1921 Census, detached buildings in some cases may have been counted separately, whereas in 


1933 they have been counted together as one institution. Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


_ 3. Materials of Outer ‘Walls.—Particulars concerning the materials of which the 
outer walls were built were supplied for 1,429,868 of the 1,434,519 private houses in 
Australia, and of these 54.0 per cent. were of wood; 29.2 per cent. brick; 5.3 per 
cent. stone; 5.0 per cent. iron.; 2.6 per cent. were made of canvas or hessian ; 1.6 
per cent. fibro-cement ; 1.1 per cent. concrete ; and 1.2 per cent. of other materials. 

In the metropolitan areas 53.2 per cent. of the private houses had walls of brick 
and 39.8 per cent. of wood. In the provincial sections the conditions were reversed, 
67.7 per cent. being of wood and 17.5 per cent. of brick, whilst in the rural areas 65.6 
per cent. were built of wood and only 5.3 per cent, of brick. \ 

Since the 1921 Census 163,266 brick dwellings were erected in the Commonwealth 
representing an increase of 54 per cent, Wooden dwellings increased by 172,496 or 
28 per cent., a little more than half of these being built in the metropolitan areas ; fibro- 
cement dwellings by 10,433, or at the high rate of 456 per cent., mostly constructed 
outside the metropolitan areas ; iron houses by 28,422, or 65 per cent., 1,065 of these 
being erected in the metropolitan areas and 27,357 outside ; concrete houses by 9,964 or 
132 per cent., about one-half being erected in New South Wales and one-fourth in Victoria. 

' Dwellings in tents increased in number by 9,005, or 31 per cent. As would be 
anticipated, owing to the provision of relief works for a large number of unemployed, 
98 per cent. of these canvas structures were located outside the metropolitan areas. 

Of the 74,122 tenements and flats in Australia for which particulars as to walls were 

stated, 70.1 per cent. were built of brick ; 20.4 per cent, wood; 5.6 per cent. stone ; 
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DWELLINGS.—OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 


1921 AND 1933. 


MATERIALS OF WHICH OUTER WALLS WERE BUILT—AUSTRALIA, 


(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures.) 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


Census, 4th April, 1921. 


{| 


Census, 30th June, 1933. 


Materials of which Outer 


{ 
i 
i 


| Increase, 


! 
Walls were built. Urban. | | Urban. ae 
Total Total 1033. 

| Rural. | <Aus- || Rural. = Aus- | 

Metro- Pro- | tralia. || Metro- , Pro- | tralia. |; 

politan. | vincial, politan.  vincial. 
| | =. 
Stone Ar Bs 34394) 10,247/ 35,342) 79,983|| 30,149 = rx,588 38,466 80,203), 220 
Brick ee v- | 245523921] 38,503 20,828, 304,653 393,528, 45,320 29,071| 467,910] 163,266 
Concrete... be 3,548 1,189/ 2,824); 7,561|| "5,908 2,912 8,705) 17,525] 9,964 
Iron —_ £3 3:853] 9,656; 30,281) 43,790! 4.918 3.527, 53,763 22,212), 28,422 
Wood 5 Bi 173,445) 143,701) 297,629) 614,775)| 266,528 166,990, 353,753) 787,271! 172,496 
Sun-dried Bricks te 984 291/ = 4,408 5,683)! 151 342 5,013 5,506/|— 197 
Pisé a0 x 20 249; 2,236, 2,505) 14 240 2,296/ 2.550) 45 
Lath and Plaster #3 2,672 432| 1,189 45293) 2,916 514 1,607| 5,037 744 
Wattle and Dab ae 40 73} =-1;376| — 1,480) 23 32 T:222/' 3,276) = gaat 
Fibro Cement i 1,178 794 2,291 4,263) 5,847 3,773) 14,076] 23,696 19,433 
Bark a = 9 31 2,164 | 2;204)| .: 30 2,185) 2,224]) 20 
Bushes, Rushes ne et 4 _ 485) 489], 9 396 | 405|/ = 84 
Canyas, Calico, Hessian 387 1,586} 26,877} 28,850) 873 3.554 33,428] 37,855) 9,005 

Rubberoid and other | ) | : 

compositions =e 51 70 567, 688 | II 14 115/ T40|/|— 548 
Other Materials fs I4I 78 554/ 773) 49) 31 gz} ep. 602 
Not Stated .. Jed 1,959 813 2,239| 5,012 I,Q9I 726 2,964) 5,68r 670 
Total Private Dwellings! 467,913 207,807] 431,290|1,107,010! 712,906 249,611, 547,154 1,509,671!) 402,661 


4. Number of Rooms.—For Census purposes, 


Notr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 


the kitchen and any enclosed sleep-ont 


or portion of a verandah that was permanently enclosed were included in the number of 


rooms in the dwelling, but the bathroom, pant 
generally used for sleeping. The average numbe 
at the 30th June, 1933, was 5503; 
the previous Census. The average 


ry and store were not included unless 
rt of rooms per private house in Australia 
and was slightly higher than that of 4-99 rooms at 
per private house in the metropolitan areas increased 


from 5.24 to 5.36 rooms; in the provincial sections the average scarcely altered, being 
5-09 as compared with 5.13; and in the rural areas the average of 4.60 rooms per 
house was slightly lower than at the 1921 Census-when the average was 4.67, ‘ 


The average number of rooms for all tenements and flats was considerably less than 
that for private houses, and showed a substantial decline from 3-77 to 3.08 rooms, 
indicating a tendency towards even smaller flats. The reduction in the size of tenements 
and flats occurred throughout all divisions; the average for the metropolitan areas 
fell from 3.74 to 3.22 rooms and for the provincial sections from 
with the heaviest decline of all in the rural areas from 3.85 to 2.24 rooms. 


3-87 to 2.52 rooms, 


Of the 1,421,810 private houses for which particulars concerning rooms were stated 


at the 1933 Census, 4.0 (3 


-9) per cent. consisted of one room only; 3.0 (3.4) per cent. 
of two rooms ; 5.3 (6.9) per cent. of three Tooms ; 2.6 (24.1) per cent. of four rooms ; 
29.8 (29.1) per cent. of five rooms ; 21.4 (18.1) per cent. of six rooms ; 8.6 (7.6) per 


cent. of seven rooms ; 3-4 (3.6) per cent. of eight rooms; and 2.9 (3.3) per cent. of 
more than eight rooms. The corresponding figures for the 1921 Census are shown in 


parentheses. 


At the 1933 Census 81 per cent. of the private houses in Australia comprised four, 


five, six, or seven rooms as compared with 79 per cent. 
the intercensal period, nine-tenths of the 
consisted of four, five, six, 
for private houses of six r 


ooms, 59 per cent. ; followed 


or seven rooms, The greatest percentage increase was shown 


cent. ; five rooms, 37 per cent, ; and eight rooms, 30 per cent. 


by those of seven rooms, 


51 per 
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Two-thirds of the tenements and flats in the Commonwealth consisted of two 
three, or four rooms, and six-sevenths of the increase in the number of these Awallings 
during the intercensal period consisted of from two to four rooms; the greatest 
proportional increases were for those of two, three, and four rooms in éhat order. Flats 
of six rooms show a comparatively small increase in number, whilst those with more than 
six rooms have actually decreased in number by 39 per cent. Here again, as in the case 
of the larger private houses, there is evidence of subdivision into flats of smaller size. 


DWELLINGS.—OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
NUMBER OF ROOMS—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures.) 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


Census, 4th April, 1921. | Census, 30th June, 1933. 
| 
Number of Rooms per | — ; = 
Dwelling.(a) | Urban. Urban. Increase, 
| | Total || ee 
| Rural. | Aus- | Rural. ee pete 
| Metro- | Pro- | | tralia. || Metro- | Pro- tralia. 
| politan. | vincial. politan. | vincial. 
a | | 
I / 8 él 6 8 6 
| 5,845} 4,03 35,956) 45,837 7,676) = 7,556) 506 64,2 18,458 
2. | 8,897; 5,489) 26,772] 41,158|| 16,005 8,142! ae Braet eae 
Bes ae -» | 34,784] 11,289] 34,378) 80,451]/ 39,684, 11,623] 40,271) 92,578|| 11,127 
Pie pt t5 2) ctl) £22,254 49,565| 102,397| 264,216) 148,457, 52,270} 122,579] 323,305]| 59,090 
5s ve is | 143,637, 69,411| 101,774) 314,822}| 220,327| 81,257] 130,650! 432,234 IT7,412 
6. 80,968, 39,172) 65,293| 194,433|| 165,017| 52,850) 89,408| 307,275|| 172,842 
in | 37,049} 15,187) 29,985| 82,221 63,560] 19,816] 39,830] 123,206 40,985 
8. | 7,312 6,607; 14,600) 38,518)| 24,776) 7,416) 17,356) 49,548]| .11,030 
Gas es oa 7,190) 2,789) 6,052) 16,031!| 10,153 2,876) 6,982] 20,011} 3,980 
ro .. +. o. 3,932, 1,530, 3,517 8,979|| 4,706] 1,463} 3,859] 10,028} 1,049 
Eats. mie as 1,675 592 1,298 3,565 1,968) 546 1,520 4,034 469 
02 ern ae ae 1,208] 391 1,248 2,847 1,463 382 1,419 1264 417 
1 ithe eeu) «ot G83] 172) 429) 1,084 560 124 452) I,136 52 
po te a0 oo | 469) 136 532) ¥,137|| 499 140) 588) 1,227] 90 
1 has te 6 230 64) 261 555 244 64) 346) 654 99 
1G 4). 7, eat 151 37) 223 411 144 45 236 425 14 
1 ae rs 95 35 112 242 89 19 168 276 34 
18%. se a 62) 16 91) 169 51 24| 122 197 28 
EOi-a os as 39 4) 56) 99) 29) 7| 49 S35 14 
z0 and over .. e 199) 54 308) 561 131 32 352 515||— 46 
Not Stated .. es 2,435) 1,231 6,008 9,674 7,307 2,959 8,464| 18,790 9,116 
° 
Total Private Dwellings | 467,913, 207,807 431;290|1,107,010|| 712,906) 249,611| 547,154|1,509,671|| 402,661 
va ——. ee a |e ie = 
Average Number of | 
Rooms per Private. | | 
Dwelling(a) Ar pets) 5.07 4.66 4.94 5.18 5.00 4.58 4.93||— 0.0% 


(a) Includes kitchen and enclosed sleep-out or portion of a verandah that has been permanently 
enclosed, but does not include bathroom, pantry, store- or outhouse, unless generally used for sleeping. 
' Norr.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 

5. Number of Inmates.—The percentage increase in the number of dwellings in 
Australia since the 1921 Census has been much greater than the rate of increase of the 
population, consequently the average number of inmates per dwelling has decreased. 
The average per private house in the Commonwealth decreased from 4.44 inmates at 
the previous Census to 4.15 at the 30th June, 1933, and this reduction has been fairly 
general throughout the metropolitan, provincial and urban divisions. 

The average number of rooms per private house was slightly higher than at the 
previous Census and, as the increment to the population during the intercensal 
period was less than that of dwellings, the average number of inmates per room 
for all private houses in Australia decreased from 0.89 to 0.82 persons per room, 

The largest reduction has occurred in the metropolitan areas where the average 
‘per room was 0.77 at the 1933 Census, as compared with 0.86 at the 1921 
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Census. The average in the provincial areas decreased from 0.87 to 0.81 
persons per room, and, in accordance with previous experience, the average 
number of 0.89 persons per room in the rural areas, although showing a decrease from 
the previous Census, was greater than that in the other divisions. 


' 


e There has been a reduction also in the average number of inmates per room in 
tenements and flats from o.91 to 0.82 which is exactly the same number of inmates 7 
4 per room as the average for all private houses in the Commonwealth. This decrease 
; is mainly in the metropolitan areas where the average number per room was 0.79 a8 4 

compared with 0.88 at the previous Census. In the provincial areas there was a slight 
increase from o. to 0.99 and in the rural areas a greater one from 1.03 to 1.09 
97 § 
persons per room. 
An interesting comparison is that relating to the average number of male and female 
; breadwinners in each occupied dwelling at the 30th June, 1933, and at the previous 1921 
; Census. The average number of breadwinners in each occupied dwelling in Australia 
; = at the 30th June, 1933, was as follows :—Males, 1.53 ; females, 0.51 ; total breadwinners, 
: 2.04; as compared with 1.63 ; 0.40; and 2.03 respectively per dwelling at the previous 
Census. This shows very little change in the average number of breadwinners per J 
dwelling in the Commonwealth. During the intercensal period the average number of 
ig male breadwinners per occupied dwelling decreased by 6 per cent., but female bread- :. 
winners per dwelling increased by 28 per cent. 
DWELLINGS.—OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
3 OF INMATES—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. > 
a4 (Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures.) 5 
i 
j ‘ 
r 
‘ | Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 
‘ | 
‘ Census, 4th April, 1921. | Census, 30th June, 1933. 

4 Number of Inmates per) — — (oe | a A ns ; 
: ) Dwelling.(a) Wena | | tieban Increase, 
} (. et, See SS otal lock 2 eee Total || 2922- 

4 Rural, Aus- || Rural. Ane. “ff 2333 
Metro- Pro- | tralia. || Metro- Pro- | tralia. |) 
: i politan. | vincial. } || politan. | vincial. | 
: eS ee i eaeee 5 
a ait ae now | 
—— tia 20,255, 16,065) 61,300] 97,620!| 34,765 19,828! 74,202; 128,785! 165. 
Be 66,972) 28,509) 58,027) 153,508|| 125,582 40,071 82,234) 247,889) ee 
Baie Sones 35,997] 60,908) 185,146) 154,083 48,064, 87,804, 290,911: 105,765 
a aa 91,552, 36,832) 62,706) 191,090]| 150,039 47,306) 88,743) 286.088! 91,008 
; ae 750486, 31,652) 56,331| 163,460|/ 107,194 36,803) 74,276) 238,273| 54,804 
5 6 21530, 23,403) 45,054) 127,047), 65,452, 24,548) 54,090) “I44,090| 23.043, 
5 7 32,962 ¥5:392|  32,973| 81,327) 36,619 | -15,043/ 36,207| 87,863| sab 
=f 8 19,059, 9,348} 22,628) 51,035 20,437 9,333| 24,345) 54,115 3,080 
i cs ~ “+ | 10455, 5,348] 14,046] 29,849)) 9,059, -4,207| 41,416] 24 682|— 5-769 
a Our Bs a 5535, 2,830! 8,169) 56,534] 4,558 9-2, 258 6,631! 13,447|- 3,087 
ce 5a aa day Ts 2,672 1,325 4,503} 8,500 | 2,233 1,146 3.388 6.767||— agg 
HE 5 an a 2,215 579| 2.336 4,130]] 1,070 552) 1,829)  a9451}1— > "65q) 
i i3.. a me 532| 277 1,058 1, 867) 474 249. 931}. 1,6541— ang 
7 Ty .. = e 243) 104 592 939 228 122 425 77IS\— 16 
“A ¢ DiS es Ean ot 108 41 305 454) 115 2 236) 40:3!| — 5I 
| ome by fe 41 2 164 232 48 26 156 230||— 2 
=A iS oy, if: de 2 iI 77| rir 21 6 63! = 
‘ i a7 i | a D3 go.) — 2k 
Py 18 ; 16) 2 52 70| 18 31 45 66)|— 4 
3 3S cdgesae ov bon He ion dl. Yeh aye ee el came ee 
; ° aug? wee ams . sai sa 6 3 41) 7 J 8 
; Total Private Dwellings | 467,913 207,807 431,290 1,107,010) 712,906, 249,611, 547,154 1,509,671) 402,66r 
A “ ¢ 7 . = a 5K e--——— || 
Total Inmates (a .. 32,067,906 28): st 
ices sede “2 19067961) 914,350|1,893,227/4,875,428) 2,876,805 1,030,694 /|2,257,210|6,164,709|| 1,289,281 
| Nels per Private $ | i 
5 welling <a) as AFA 1 (ABS) SAB Ol eas AOH lg OR he code Rel elt to leg mea 
=< ¢ set ; 
Te (a) Includes all persons sleeping ow i \- Fe 
: decrease, 3 Ping out on verandahs or insleap outs. Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes 


pan ay Soe ak ee + 
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6. Persons Sleeping Out.—The 1933 Census was the first occasion on which this 
question was included on the Census Schedule. It was felt that a reliable basis of 
comparison of the housing statistics of the various States was not possible hitherto, 
owing to the wide divergence in the numbers of persons who sleep out on verandahs, 
etc., in the northern and southern sections of Australia. 

The Census results for the Commonwealth show that 4.5 per cent. of the occupants 
of private houses and 3.8 per cent. of the occupants of flats regularly sleep out on 
unenclosed verandahs, etc. In the provincial areas 5.3 per cent. of the population 
occupy such sleep-outs, 5.0 per cent. in the rural areas, and 3.7 per cent. in the 
metropolitan areas. These figures do not include those occupying permanently enclosed 
-_ sleep-outs who are regarded for Census purposes as inmates of rooms. The average 
number of occupants of flats who sleep out is less than that for private houses, and is 
probably due to the smaller average number of inmates per flat. 

As would be anticipated, owing to climatic conditions, the largest percentage of 
occupants who sleep out on unenclosed verandahs was recorded in Queensland, 7.6 per 
*cent. ; followed by Western Australia, 7.0 per cent. ; New South Wales, 4.9 per cent. ; 
Victoria, 2.7 per cent.; South Australia, 2.5 per cent. ; and Tasmania, 1.8 per cent. 


DWELLINGS.—OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING OUT ON VERANDAHS, ETC.— 
AUSTRALE, 1921 AND 1933. 


(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures.) 


| Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


| Private Houses. || Tene- || Total Private Dwellings. 
| Iments |) } 
~ Number of Persons | l | _and 
Sleeping out. (a) Urban. oe be Flats. Urban. 
| | | Total ||_ \}_ — | Total 
ali? "| Rural. | Aus- | | l |. Rural. | -Aus- 
| Metro- | Pro- | | tralia. ee Metro- | Pro- tralia. 
politan. } vincial. | | tralia. politan. | vincial. 
: oe | | HL | 
| | | \| | 
5 285 504|| 64 2 88,358/1,355,411 
r <a -- | 589,029] 212,259) - 484,619|1,285,907 69,504)| 646,039, 221,014; 488, ‘ 
: ‘ * rs 36.748 13,558) 27,823 78 t29| 3,912|| 40,153} 13,932| 27,956) 82,041 
2 - aid 17,006 8,085) 17,349] 425449) %132 18,082} 8,269 eae us 
4 Lena ° 5,239 ’ | 7,091) 15,760 204!) 5,430 3,500 sil4 ? t 
: 3 y ae coe P04 3,678) 7,427)| 89}, 2,0L! 1,726 3,689 7,516 
5 ; ree 660 680) 1,452| 2,792!| 26)| 673| 692 1,453 2,818 
a : 233 297 672 1,202 2 234] 298 672 1,204 
ZA : sa | 77 105 258 440 i | 77\ 105 258 440 
aa 3 oh 4t 50} 127 218 1)| 42| 50) 127 219 
9. : Es 8 8 aoe eel ee | 8 8 38) 54 
: “ 14 4 16) 34 of 14 4 16 34 
2 3) 5 a 2 re ; 
| 4) 4|| o* .. is 
| I 1] ne | ee } Bd 
1 I ~ A I 
a wi =e a rH I 1|/ on cs | 5 5 = 
Indefinite .. at 45 Io 49 104 10 51 13 5 : 
: — |_| - = = 
Total Private Dwellings | 651,138) 240,199, 543,182\1,434,519]| 75,152|| 712,906) 249,611) 547,154/1,509,671 
yer vgs on 100,429} 53,290) 113,248) 266,967 7,918) 106,889) 54,369| 113,627| 274,885 
Average iB ead pee | 
ivate ' 
ach a = ae 0.15 0.22 0.21 0.19 0.11 9.15) 0.22 0.21 0.18 


(a) Includes only persons sleeping out on verandahs or in sleep-outs which were not permanently Per 
7. Nature of Occupancy.—At the 1921 Census the nature of occupancy of private 
- houses was not tabulated separately from tenements and flats. At the 1933 Census, 
- however, it was ascertained that 42.8 per cent. of the private houses in Australia a 
- which particulars were supplied were occupied by owners; 13.5 per cent. by 
purchasers by instalments; 39.1 per cent. by tenants; and 4.6 per cent. by others.. 


, 
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In the metropolitan areas 51.4 per cent. of the occupants of private houses were 
owners or purchasers by instalments, as compared with 54.4 per cent. in the provincial 
areas, and 63.2 per cent. in the rural areas. In the latter areas, however, the ownership 
of the house is associated with the ownership of the land acquired as a means of livelihood. 

More than 91 per cent. of the tenements and flats in the Commonwealth were 
occupied by tenants. The figures for all private dwellings, including tenements and 
flats, show that at the 1933 Census 53.8 per cent. of the dwellings were occupied by 
owners or were in process of purchase by instalments, and 41.7 per cent. were occupied 
by tenants, as compared with 53.7 per cent. and 41.7 per cent., respectively, at the 
1921 Census, showing practically no alteration during the intercensal period. 


DWELLINGS.—OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
NATURE OF OCCUPANCY—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) (Revised figures.) 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellir g;. 


| 
| 
| —— = 
| 
| 


I | 
Census, 4th April, r92r. i| Census, 30th June, 1933. | 


7. i 
| | | | 
Nature of Occupancy. Uber Bhan | Increase, 
| | H | 1g2I— 
Dota 41) * 2 a ee | Total 1933 
Rural. | Aus- || | ; Rural. | Aus- ; 
Metro- Pro- tralia. Metro- Pro- | tralia. 
politan. | vincial. | politan. | vincial. | 
—— | i ; 
Owner se “+ | 1335729) 81,008 227,026) 441,763)) 218,539] 100,421| 285,453| 604,413}| 162,650 
Purchaser by Instalments) 79,055) 25,607 33,321; 137,983|| 127,305| 28,720 43,602 189,627]| 51,644 
Tenant os oe 241,567 91,031! 117,082) 449,680|| 360,393 108,359) 146,660) 615,412 165,732 
Caretaker .. oe 6,410 5,022) 29,331; 40,763 
Other Methods of Oc- 6,036 6,025] 37,5%4| 49,575] | 16,310 
cupancy .. oe \| 3,146) 2,810) 19,166) 25,122// 
Not Stated .. = 7,526) 4,136] 16,347, 28,009|| 7,213] 45279| sig ser 34,334]; 6,325 
i 
| 
Total .. ++ | 467,913) 207,807] 431,290 1,107,010) 712,906] 249,611) 547,154 1,509,671|| 402,661 


8. Rent per Week.—The information which has been tabulated concerning rents 
is restricted to the actual rent paid per week for unfurnished private dwellings occupied 
by tenants. The particulars required concerning rent were supplied for 89 per cent. of 
the 549,275 private houses and for QI per cent. of the 66,137 tenements and flats in 
Australia. For 15.5 per cent. of the private houses the rent was less than ros. per week ; 
for 49.8 per cent., between ros. and £1 per week ; for 27.4 per cent., between £1 and 
£1 Ios. per week; and for 7-3 per cent., over £1 ros. per week. Three-fourths of the 
houses with rents of less than ros. per week were located outside the metropolitan areas. 


The average rent was 17s, per week for unfurnished private houses throughout the 
Commonwealth ; I9s. 7d. per week in the metropolitan areas, 15s. 9d. in the provincial 
sections, and 11s. 2d. in the rural areas. 


‘ 


The average rent for unfurnished tenements and flats in the metropolitan areas was 
238. 6d. per week, or approximately 20 per cent. more than that paid for private houses 
in the Same areas, notwithstanding that private houses in the metropolitan areas 
contain 50 per cent. more rooms than flats. In the provincial and rural areas, however, 
the rent of tenements and flats was approximately 15 per cent. and 11 per cent. 
respectively less than for private houses. For 16.9 per cent. of the tenements and 
flats a rent of less than tos, per week was paid, and this percentage was slightly greater 
than for private houses; the 33.8 per cent. between ros. and £1 per week was only 
two-thirds the proportion of private houses in this group; the percentage of 26.5 
between £1 and £1 tos. per week was practically similar for private houses and flats ; 
but the 22.8 per cent. of tenements and flats with rent exceeding £1 ros. per week was 
three times the percentage of private houses in this rental group. 
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A comparison of the average rents at the 1933 Census with those at the previous 
Census is possible for all private dwellings only and not for private houses separately 
from tenements and flats, which were not tabulated separately at the 1921 Census. The 
average rent of 17s. 6d. per week for all private dwellings comprising private houses, 
tenements and flats in the Commonwealth was 6 per cent. higher than that at the 1921 
Census. The average of 20s. 2d. for the metropolitan areas at the 30th June, 1933, 
was 2.4 per cent. lower than for the previous Census, the average of 15s. 7d. in the 
provincial areas, however, was 11 per cent. higher, and the average of 11s. 2d. in the 
rural areas was also 13 per cent. higher than at the previous Census. 

During the intercensal period particulars are collected regularly by the Common- 
wealth Statistician from house agents in certain cities. and towns throughout the 
Commonwealth showing the rents as at the middle of each quarter. A comparison 
of these figures for the first quarter of the year 1921 with the second quarter of 1933 
shows approximately the same change in average rents as was obtained from the Census 
figures. They also show that the peak period of high rents during the intercensal period 
occurred in the first quarter of the year 1928 when the average for the metropolitan areas 
of Australia was 21 per cent. higher than for the year 1921, but since that peak year the 
average has fallen by 20 per cent. to the 1933 figure. : 

In the metropolitan areas 15 per cent. of the total private dwellings were tenements 
and flats, and the percentages of the total numbers of private dwellings in the several 
rental groups which consisted of tenements and flats were as follows :—Under tos. per 
week, 29 per cent. ; between ros. and £1, 10 per cent. ; between £1 and £1 10s., 13 per 
cent. ; between £1 ros. and £2, 26 per cent. ; between £2 and £2 Ios., 36 per cent. ; and 


in the over £2 Ios. per week rental group 47 per cent. were tenements and flats. 


TO THE RENT PER WEEK—AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 
(Exclusive of Dwellings occupied solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) 


(Preliminary figures 


7 DWELLINGS.—PRIVATE DWELLINGS OCCUPIED BY TENANTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 


—subject to revision.) 


Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 


Census, 4th. April, 1921. Census, 30th June, 1933. 
Rent per week in we mM os : J enerengol 
Unfurnished. Urban | Urban. | | | x9a1- 
. hata <4 4 Total | Bs ‘ sl | Total || 1933. 
~ | Rural. | Aus- | Rural. Aus- 
| Metro- | Pro- | | tralia. || Metro- | Pro- | tralia. || 
politan. | vincial. politan. | vincial. | | 
a eee ee ed eh) ee | = | 
Under 5s... 1,067) 4,317, 18,304| 22,688 1,663 2,837) 14,869 19,369|} — 3,319 
5s. and under tos. 12,786 19,885} 37:957) 70,628|| 20,333 13,865 32,083)  66,28r|| — 4,347 
108. 5, 55 158. | 56,332} 32,158) 29,830] 117,319]|° 71,755] 30,618) 33,435| 135,808)| 18,489 
aes ys 208. 56,581 16,535 10,189) 83,305 86,365} 25,186) 16,036) 127,587 44,282 
208. 4, 95-258. 40,486 9,104 5,683) 55,273/| 74,460} 16,806, 9,173) 100,439)| 45,166 
258. 5, 5, 308. 25,373}  3,709| 1,546) 30,628|| 39,777]  6,310| = 2,860) + 48,947|| 18,319 
BOB. yy 93 358. 14,305) 1,884 1,061; 17,250 21,403 2,827) 1,051 25,281 8,031 
SAT Se alee 408. 5,900} 441 207) 6,548] © 8,274! 712 180 9,166 2,618 
HOST, si miny, 2 508? 6,589 570) 469 7,628]| ~ 7,992 505| 170 8,667 1,039 
onthe ats: 2 G08 2,726 179 126 3,031||' ~ 2,642 95 55 2,792!| — 239 
608.4, 55 +708. 1,556 123 85 1,764 1,488 57| 21 7,506|| — 198 
703. 5, 1, 808. 579 24 26 629) 593 10) 5 tel Rs OS 
BoB. 55 ys 908: 503 35 34 572 445 5 2 452|| — 120 
eo) a a Ee ee ee ee a ee 
roos. and over 580 14 29 23 482 7 4 493)) — : 
Not Stated 15,995} 4,042) 11,533]  31,570)/ 22,532 8,513) 36,716| 67,761)) 36,191 
(oS Soil Eee are rae a 
1 Private Dwell- | 
stared a we 241,567| 91,031) 117,082| 449,680|! 360,393) 108,359 146,660) 615,412]; 165,732 
a | = 4 |— ed 
Average Weekly Rent i sea ina a ee 
per Private Dwelling | 20s. 8d. | 148. od. | 98. 1rd. | 168. 6d. || 208. 2d. | 158. 7d. | ris. 2d. | 178, 6d. . od. 


2218.—14 


NorTu.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 
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9. Private Dwellings of three to six rooms.—A special inquiry has been made 
concerning private houses of three to six rooms with walls of wood, or of brick or stone, 
as a more satisfactory average of predominant rents paid by wage earners can be 
obtained by restricting the analysis to this group, which as previously indicated comprises 
78.1 per cent. of the private houses in Australia, 


Since the 1921 Census the number of houses of three to six rooms in Australia has 
increased by 34 per cent. to a total of 1,108,594. Particulars as to rent are summarized 
for 440,560 houses of this number with walls of wood, brick or stone which were occupied 
by tenants; 46 per cent. had walls of brick or stone, and 54 per cent. of wood. The 
distribution is the same as that of the previous Census and there was no proportional 
increase in the number of brick houses of three to six rooms in the rented group during 
the intercensal period. 


At the 1933 Census there was a smaller proportion of rented houses of three and four 
rooms and an increased proportion of those of five and six rooms, for both wooden 
houses and brick houses. The relative increases for rented houses of three, four, five and 
six rooms during the intercensal period were 2, 28, 43 and 60 per cent. respectively. 
The proportional increase of houses of five and six rooms was even higher in the 
metropolitan areas. The average rent of 18s. 5d. per week for all private houses, three 
to six rooms, of wood, brick or stone in the metropolitan areas at the 1933 Census was 
practically the same as at the previous Census. 


In the provincial sections the average rent of 15s. 7d. per week was much higher 
than at the previous Census and the increase is found for all houses of three, four, five 
or six rooms whether of wood, brick or stone. In the rural areas also the average rent 
of 11s. 6d. was much higher than that at the 1921 Census, and an increase is found in 
all types of houses included in this group. 


An interesting comparison with respect to the rent of private houses is that based 
on the average weekly rent per room. At the 1933 Census the’average rent per room 
for wooden houses in the metropolitan areas of Australia was 3s. 5d. per week, and 
showed little alteration from the average of 3s. 6d. per week at the ro2r Census. 
Similarly, the average of 4s. 1d. per room for brick houses in the metropolitan areas 
was practically the same as at the previous Census, 


In the urban provincial sections, however, the average rent of 38. Id. per room 
for wooden houses was higher than the 1921 Census figure of 2s. 8d. per week, and ihe 
rent of 3s. 6d. per week for brick houses was also higher in comparison with the previous 
figure of 3s. rd. per week. The average rent per room in the rural areas also showed 
increases from 2s. rd. to 2s, 6d. per week for wooden houses, and from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 7d. 
per week for those of brick. With the exception of brick houses in the metropolitan 
areas, the average rent per room for houses of three rooms was generally higher than 
for houses ‘of four, five or six rooms. The increase since the 1921 Census in the rent 
per room was somewhat similar for all houses of three to six rooms in the provincial and 
rural sections of the Commonwealth. 
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DWELLINGS.—AVERAGE WEEKLY RENT PER ROOM OF PRIVATE HOUSES, THREE TO 
SIX ROOMS, WITH WALLS OF WOOD, BRICK OR STONE, OCCUPIED BY TENANTS— 


AUSTRALIA, 1921 AND 1933. 


(Exclusive of Tenements, Flats, Boarding-houses, Hotels, etc., and of Dwellings occupied 
solely by full-blood Aboriginals.) _ (Preliminary figures—subject to revision.) 


Average Weekly Rent per Room. 


i Census, 4th April, rg2r. Census, 30th June, 1933. 
Particulars. | | I 
: = —|| Increase 
Urban. | 2 Urban. I921- 
- | Total | Total 1933 
| Metro- | Pro- | ter see || Metro- | Pro- Rural. | Aus- 
politan. | vincial. | “fata. || politan. | vincial. | jetratia. 
ES ee See ee } i| aes u 
.Private Houses with 8. a, 8. d. # Gi | ae a: PRRs, 20. Sd. Sid. | a: ae Tl 8... 
Walls of — | | 
Wood— - | | II 
3 rooms ze Bie pees Wao ce allan ol oe) 8 OE Pe 
4 ” Ce! 2 9 SP eh PETS Ns 3 3 4 ae Be Oo 4 
er ha bess Sie f 2 Ire 2 79 Bi ee Spe pa ae it (Orn4 
Ee ah eS 3 5 2 : 2 aG 2 9 ae! Ce: a gee ge 2 TE We Oa 
3 rooms am a 2 2 eh 219 S45 1) %2 1 ° 
Brick or Stone— | | 5 | | : ‘ 
3 rooms 4 0 Bois 2a SIM LEE | NE el) a) Gg) Se 'G SP eke etOy ad 
Ze es: = 4.52 aS 2 BU eee Se amie la ae 4 O03) Mow in 
ce ee i152 Gor 2. Pe 10. yee Gee eS 2 8 3, Seog eowes 
6 eee 2 res: 3G ee oe as Coun | ee | var 2.7 Fea pe fe) as 
3 to 6 rooms ane $2 Sek Rasa B ig LO es ee ee ae ae lhe ee io 2 
Wood, Brick or Stone — ) BS ie 
3 Tooms Ea ce 4 a8 os gg DRS | re SNS Re ln 2 8 So ee sche 
4 a 3 11 AG a Zee By SPU tg) TE aS AE tere gy BON eo ees 
iss B Ad 29 2 1 StS. Nees) Os esi 8 200% iy Bae Oo 3 
Gms es 3 X11 2 8 pero NEES a8) i stom) gtk Fe Da ee Oz 
-+ 3 to 6 rooms 3 11 20 SazMNsans Wasi rer iC 0g 2 6) w VERS om 3 
, | 


§ 11. Oversea Migration. 


as well as the net migration since 1901. 
adjusted in accordance with the figures of the 1933 Census :— 


1. Oversea Migration during Present Century.—Earlier issues of the Official Year 
Book contained in summary form tables showing the increase of population by net 
migration from 1861 to the latest date, while the Demography Bulletins issued by this 
Bureau give this information in respect of the individual years. On page 325 of this 
chapter a summary will be found of the increase by net migration to the population of 
the States—from 1901 to 1935 in quinquennial groups and from 1927 to 1936 in single 
years. The following table shows for Australia as a whole the arrivals and departures 


Departures and net migration have been 


OVERSEA MIGRATION.—AUSTRALIA. 


Arrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 
Period os 4 as = a et | Sie eis , 
| Males. | Vemales. | Persons. | Males. | Females. Persons. | Males. Females. | Persons. 
| t / e Ps S| BSS Ee 
1901-05.. | 196,993 | 84,167 | 281,160 |204,170 | 93,783 297,953 |— 7,177 — 9,616 | — 16,793 
1906-10... | 251,482 | 119,552 | 371,034 |213,483 | 100,273 313,756 | 37,999 19,279 57,278 
IQII-15.. 422,927 | 209,893 | 632,820 | 382,552 | 113,406 495,958 | 40,375 96,487 | 136,862 
1916-20.. | 438,721 | 100,764 | 539,485 | 390,202 | 78,574 468,776 | 48,519 22,190 70,709 
1921-25.. | 289,695 | 188,357 | 478,052 | 172,236 ; 122,550 294,786 | 117,459 65,807 | 183,266 
1926-30.. | 266,593 | 203,887 | 470,480 | 193,336 | 147,437 340,773 73:257 3,450 | 129,707 
y - 1931-35.. | 124,207 | 115,116 | 239,323 prais84 | 115,320 250,209 |—10,676 — 210 | = 20,886 
= 1927... | 69,540 | 47,883 | 117,423 | 37,506 | 28,337 , 65,843 | 32,034 19,545 | 51,580 
; 1928 =... | 55,921 | 43,871 99,792 | 39,369 | 30,369 69,738 | 16,552! 13,502 30,054 
1929 44,50 37,740 82,248 | 39,735 | 30,693 70,428 | 4,773 7,047 | 11,820 
1930 33,881 29,212 63,093 | 40,989 | 30,034 | 71,623 | — 7,108 | — 1,422 | —, 8,530 
1931 21,986 18,428 40,414 | 30,356 | 20,152 | 50,508 | — 8,370 — 1,724 [= 70604 
637 19,360 | 41,997 | 24,864 | 20,130 44,994 |— 2,227 — 770 | — 2,997 
24,457 23,335 47,792 | 25,053 | 22,525 47,578 |— 596 810. 214 
27,451 26,253 53,704 | 26,428 24,996 51,424 1,023 1,257 | 2,280 
27,67 27,740 55,416 | 28,182 | 27,523 55,705 | — 506 2t7 |}— 289 
9,726 | 30,108 | 59,894 | 29,045 | 29,352 | 58,397 681 816 1,497 
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The net migration has varied greatly during the above periods, reaching a 
maximum in the five years 1921-25. The Great War, during which 331,781 members 
of the Australian Imperial Forces embarked for service overseas, was responsible for a 
very large increase in the departures during the years 1914 to 1918. Immigration 
increased rapidly from 1910 to 1912, the gain’ during the latter year being the greatest 
in any one year in the present century (with the exception of 1919 when the troops were 
returning to Australia). 

Although the quinquennium 1926-30 as a whole resulted in the considerable gain 
of 129,707 persons, the figures for the individual years reveal the decline in immigration 
which set in after 1927 and which resulted in an actual loss of population in 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1935. y 

The influence of the Commonwealth immigration policy is clearly reflected in the 
above figures. The average annual number of nominated and selected immigrants 
arriving in Australia during the periods specified was as follows :— 


IMMIGRATION.—NUMBER OF NOMINATED AND SELECTED PERSONS. 


Period. | Average Annual Number. Year. Recorded Number. 
IQOI-05 .. a Not available | T930—O is. $e 2,683 
IQ06-10 .. areal 7945 | 1931 ae -- | 275 
IQII-I5 .. ae al 30,111 1932 = soe 175 
Igt6-20 .. eM 2,326 il -1O33 9 a 25 
1921-25 .. | 23,090 HtOs4 9 2 sual 159 
1926-30 .. noe | 19,881 1935 wire = Bgexe) 
1931-35 .. wl 734 1936... 1 6 9 


The number of nominated and selected immigrants reached its peak in 1926, when 
31,260 arrivals were recorded ; at present, assistance is confined to nominees who desire 
to join their families in Australia. 

2. Country of Embarkation and Destination—The countries from which the 
migrants arrived or to which they departed are shown for the year 1936 in Demography 
Bulletin No. 54. Annual averages for the period 1925-29 will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 25. 

3. Nationality or Race—The preponderance of migrants to and from Ans- 
tralia is of British nationality, while only a small proportion is of non-European race. 

The number of arrivals and departures of migrants since 1926 classified according 
to nationality or race is shown in the next table. The recorded departures have been 
adjusted in accordance with the figures of the 1933 Census :— 


_NATIONALITY OR RACE OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Arrivals. | Departures. 
Nationality or Race. | x 
1926-30, 1931-35. 1936, | 1926-30. | I93I—-35. | 1936, 
ee = ~. | wee aes ge | 281,449 | 210,549 50,658 
<h “> | 3,36 2090 55 | 3,292 3,003 604 
aoe 2 ane cal a ae ~ sae — 354 
ee Es 842 435 703 | ,040 362 
Italian ee feo) PEL Qeri7G 75234 ee | S617 : ay ae 
Yugoslavian we 4,426 1,203 415 2,280 1.242 782 
United States | 8,916 | 5,065 | 2,073 | 8,ror 5,119 1,963 
Other European A 15,355 | 4,432 1,481 7,001 | 4,863 966 
Total European .. 444,044 | aad 56,769 314,741 233,410 55477 
Chinese ok irs 6 
Tapanono_... 1 |. TB | apdae fo USS ADSIS | = 9.87) 758 
Indian and Cingalese 2,790 | 2,007 459 2,095 roe 385 
Other Non-European 59335 2,918 | 500 4,420 3,002 340° 
Total Non-European | 25,536 | T5250) weeak2 5 26,032 16,799 2,920 
—fotel _..__ ++ | 470,480 } 239,323 | 59,804 | 340,773 | 250,209 | 58,307 
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During the period 1926-30 there was a considerable influx of Italian, Greek and 
Yugoslavian settlers, so that although there was also much concurrent emigration of 
these nationals they provided a large permanent addition to the population of Australia. 
In the following quinquennium 1931-1935, however, there was a considerably reduced 
increment to the Italian population by migration, whilst there was actually an excess 
of departures of most other nationals. In the year 1935 the increase in the number 
of Southern Europeans was greater than in 1934 but in 1936 the net addition of these 
peoples to the population was slightly less than in 1935. During recent years there has 
generally been an excess of departures of non-European people as a whole though it is 
not true of all non-European nationals. The movements of Chinese show a consistent 
excess of departures, but with regard to other nationals the movements have been 
variable. The net gain or loss according to nationality or race for the same periods and 
the percentage of each nationality on the total gain or loss for the year are given in 
the following table :-— 


NET GAIN OR LOSS.—NATIONALITY OR RACE—AUSTRALIA. 


| Net Gain or Loss. Proportion. 
Nationality or Race. = 
1926-30. 193I-35. 1936. | 1926-30. | 1931-35. | 1936. 
; | / Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
British oe .. | 105,220 | —I0,390 | — 1,167 | 81.12 | —95.44 | —77-96 
French ee 5208 102 87 | 51 | 0.08 0.80 | 3-41 
German _ re REE | 152 | 142 | 0.93 I.4@ | 9.49 
Greek Re les wlscos lt ———. -.7O4 3} 495 | 1.39 | — 1.78 33-07 
Italian = ec 10,553 1,523 | 913} 8.14 | 13.99 60.99 
_Yugoslavian 2a 2.54b | — 39 | 233 1.65 | — 0.36 15.50 
~ United States aa wey 54" | IIo | 0.63 | = OL 50 7.35 
Other European esi 8,354 |— 431 | 515 6.44 | — 3.96 34.40 
| ee al ) = = 
Total European .. / 130,203 | — 9,346 1,292 100.38 | —85.85 | 86.31 
|. - te 
Chinese “ad | —1,864 | — 1,263 | — 87 | — 1-44 | —II.61 ee 5-81 
Japanese .. .- | — 242|— 425 | 53 | — 0-19 | — 3.90 3.54 
Indian and Cingalese | 695 232 79 | 0.54 | amg 29, 
Other . Non-European | On| 84 . 160 | 0.71 | — 0.77 10.69 
Total Non-European | — 496 — 1,540 | 205 | —0.38 | —r4.15 / 13.69 
Total | 129,707 | —10,886 | 1,497 I00.00 |—100.00 100.00 
| 


Owing to the depressed conditions in Australia the gain by migration decreased 
rapidly during the years 1928 and 1920. In the subsequent period 1930 to 1932 there 
was an actual loss of population by migration. A slight gain was recorded in 1933 and 
in 1934 but the year 1935 again showed a small loss. The position improved again in 
the year 1936 when a net gain of 1,497 persons was recorded. During the period 1932 
to 1936 the alternate small gains aud losses were approximately equal and consequently 
it may be stated that during the last five years migration has not affected the total 
numbers of the population. Migrants of Italian nationality showed the greatest net 
gain in numbers in the year 1936, followed by Greeks and Yugoslavians in that order, 
Over &r per cent. of the net migration in 1926-30 consisted of persons of British nationality 
and the remaining 19 per cent. were other Europeans. Tn the following quinguennium, 
1931-35, there was a loss by migration of persons of British nationality and an increase 
of those of Italian nationality. Non-Europeans, with the exception of Indians and 
Cingalese, also showed an excess of departures. 


i the arrivals and 

. Classes of Arrivals and Departures.—Since 1st July, 1924, 
Sieetistes have been classified according to the declared intention of the migrant in 
regard to intended residence. The figures for the quinquennial periods 1926-30 and 
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1931-35 and the years 1934, 1935 and 1936, which have been adjusted in accordance 
with the figures of the 1933 Census, are as follows :— 


MIGRANTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTENDED RESIDENCE.—AUSTRALIA. 


1931-35. 


| 
Classification. | 1926-30. 1934. 1935. : 1936. 
Permanent new arrivals | 224,010 54.444 t1;778 12,608 | 12,653 
Australian residents return- | 
ing from abroad | 121,305 84,554 18,875 20,307 21,749 
Temporary visitors -- | 125,029 100,325 23,051 22,501 25,402 
Not Stated ; 40 et ’ | " 
Total Arrivals | 470,480 239,323 535704 55»416 59,804 
Australian residents depart- 
ing permanently 103,209 71,670 12,166 11,357 11,370 
Departing temporarily TII,714 79,426 18,257 20,323 22,050 
Temporary visitors oe ese 99,108 21,001 24,025 24,977 
Not Stated uy a 78 5 - | ee 
— —— a es 
Total Departures | 340,773 250,209 51,424 552705 58.307 


Permanent new arrivals have decreased very considerably since the year 1927, and 
the number for 1936, although showing a slight increase over the previous year, was 
less than one half of the annual average for the decennium 1926-35. Permanent 
departures were far more numerous in the years 1928 to 1931 than in the earlier years of 
the period but decreased during the past three years, the number in 1935 being the lowest 
recorded. Up to and including 1929 there was a considerable gain of permanent 
residents, but during 1930 and 1931 there was a heavy loss. The loss was very much 
reduced in 1932, 1933 and 1934, whilst during the past two years there was actually a 
small gain in permanent residents. 


The figures in the table above are based on the information supplied by travellers 
at the time of arrival or departure. For various reasons the intentions of travellers 
are subject to subsequent modification, and the figures quoted in the table must therefore 
be accepted as a record of intention only. 


§ 12. Immigration. 
(A) Assisted Migration into Australia. 


1. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Scheme.—In 1920 an arrangement was arrived 
at between the Commonwealth and State Governments whereby the Commonwealth 
became responsible for the recruiting and medical inspection of migrants, and for their 
transport to Australia. The State Governments advised the Commonwealth from 
time to time as to the numbers and classes of migrants they were prepared to receive, 
and became responsible for their subsequent settlement. In addition, personal and 


group nominations were accepted by the States, the nominators undertaking responsibility 
for their settlement and after care. 


In 1930 on account of the financial and industrial depression it was decided to 
confine the grant of assisted passages to the wives and dependent children of men who 
arrived in the Commonwealth prior to the rst January, 1930, 
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In December, 1936, the Commonwealth Government decided to lift the restrictions 


4 imposed in 1930 and to grant assisted passages from the United Kingdom to the extent 
= desired by the States. 
4 2. Assisted Passage Rates.—The British and Commonwealth Governments jointly 
4 contribute towards the fares of approved migrants, the rates in operation being tabled 
‘a ; as under :— 
_IMMIGRATION.—ASSISTED PASSAGE RATES. 
se ee E se ® = - — 
2 - a) | Amount of Assistance 
5 ‘are Charged to | jointly contributed by 
Migrant. Migrant .(@) | British and Common- 
a | wealth Governments. 
| pe ate | Gow8s\ 
Married persons and widows or widowers | 
accompanied by at least one child 
under 19 years (children at rate 
according to age) .. aa each Bie (OO 220: oO 
Married persons and widows or widowers | 
without at least one child under 19 | 
years Atay ae a each TOPnO! 1 LG BOe"O 
; Other adults, 19 years and over each LONLON © 16 10 0 
j Juveniles, 17 and under 19 years ner iO 224) ‘OO 
Juveniles, 12 and under 17 years ail PS aTOr 10 27 EO} 0 
Children under 12 years af ee Free LOgTOm 10 
(a) The amounts quoted are in sterling. 
e Further information may be obtained from the, Official Secretary, High. 
f Commissioner’s Office, Australia House, Strand, London W.C.2, or from the Secretary, 


Department of the Interior, Canberra, Federal Capital Territory. 


3. Numbers of Persons Assisted.—The number of assisted migrants for the years 
1929-1936 inclusive, and the total from the earliest years up to the end of 1936, are 


given in the following table :— 
IMMIGRATION—NUMBER OF PERSONS ASSISTED. 


; 


=" we = 
New : } om Federal | 
Persons Assisted | Victoria Queens- | South | Western |  Tas- Capital | ‘Total 
during the year— | rie ictoria. | “jand. |Australia.|/Australia.| mania. IT bie ; 
| — | —_— _ 
| | 
1929". 5 a 55431 2,604 | 1,292 526 2,976 | 101 13 12,943 
TAFO.. + ee | I,174 468 | 484 61 47%.| 20 | 5 2,683 
1931... =a 76 45 | 43 6 99 = ihe| I 275 
O92.) 9 ae 21 3} 23 te | 123 ct | ok 175 
1933 as II Si | I 56 me al RA 72 
1934 II 4 1 of 143 | oe on 159 
1935 } I I — 98 = ac | 100 
1936 | 4 2 1 2 ise ap 9 
far te a / ts gee 
Total from ie | | | | 
ears to end oO: } | | 
Se Gih ext | 345,834 | 255,314 | 235,996 | 115,818 | 86,506 | 24,957 | 67 | 1,064,492 


(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—(i) Constitutional. Under Part 
» V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and 


emigration and the influx of criminals. 
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(ti) Legislation, A summary of the provisions of the Immigration Act IQOI~1925 
and the Contract Immigrants Act 1905 (excepting the provisions of the Amending 
Immigration Acts of 1920, 1924 and 1925, which will be found in Official Year Book, 
No. 21, p. 927), containing particulars regarding the admission of immigrants, prohibited 
immigrants, the liabilities of shipmasters and others, and kindred matters will be found 
in preceding Year Books (see Official Year Book, No. 12, pp. 1166 to 1168). 


The Immigration Act 1930.—Under this Act it is provided that Section 5, sub- 
section (t) of the Immigration Act 1901-1925 applies to any person who, since the 
commencement of the Immigration Restriction Act 1901, evaded an officer when 
entering Australia, or gained admission or re-admission by fraudulent means. Steps 
can be taken to deal with such persons as prohibited immigrants at any time after they 
have landed in Australia. 

The Immigration Act 1932.—This Act provides (a) that any alien who fails to satisfy 
an officer that he holds a landing permit, or that his admission has been authorized, 
may be prohibited from landing; (b) for the increase of the period during which a 
person may be declared a prohibited immigrant from three to five years; (c) that a 
person not a British subject and who has been convicted of a crime of violence against 
the person may be deported pursuant to an order of the Minister without his being 
subjected to a dictation test ; (d) for the deportation of a person who has been convicted 
of a criminal offence or who has become an inmate of an insane asylum or public charitable 
institution within five years from the date of arrival instead of three years as hitherto ; 
and (e) that where the wife of a person whom it is proposed to deport so desires, her 
name and the names of her dependent children may be included in her husband’s 
deportation order. This would of course apply only to wives and children who were 
themselves immigrants. 


The Immigration Act 1933.—This Act provides that Section 84, as amended by the 
Immigration Act 1932—see (d) above—shall apply to persons who arrived in Aus- 
tralia since the commencement of the Section, i.e., since 2nd December, 1920. It 
also makes statutory provision for the taking of securities for compliance with the 
provisions of the Act. - 


The Immigration Act 1935.—The main purpose of this Act was to add a penalty 
clause to Section 5 of the principal Act, to overcome a legal difficulty which had arisen 
in regard to relying on Section 7 for the imposition of penalties on persons convicted 
under Section 5 on charges of being prohibited immigrants offending against the Act. 


2. Conditions of Immigration into Australia.—(i) Immigration of Non-European or 
Coloured Persons. In pursuance of the “ White Australia ” policy, the general practice 
is not to permit Asiatics or other coloured immigrants to enter Australia for the purpose 
of settling permanently. 


There are special arrangements with India, Japan and China under which facilities 
are afforded for subjects of those countries who are bona fide merchants, students, or 
tourists to enter and remain in Australia under exemption whilst they retain their status. 


(ii) Immigration of White Aliens. Aliens seeking to enter Australia for permanent 
residence are required to obtain landing permits or special authority for admission 
from the Department of the Interior. The classes in respect of whom landing permits 
will, in ordinary circumstances, be favourably considered are as follows:— 


(a) Dependent relatives of persons already settled in Australia, subject to 
satisfactory guarantees for maintenance. (Note—The term ‘“ dependent 
relatives’ includes wives, children under 21 years of age, adult single 
daughters and sisters, parents and fiancees.) 

(6) Aliens outside the category of dependent relatives who (i) are nominated 
by persons in Australia guaranteeing to the satisfaction of the Minister 
that the nominees will not be allowed to become a charge upon the State; 
(ii) will engage in trades and occupations in which there is opportunity 
for their absorption without detriment to Australian workers ; and (ili) are 
In possession of £50 (Australian) landing money. 


’ 
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(c) Aliens without guarantors in Australia who will engage in trades and 


$ occupations in which there is opportunity for their absorption without 
a detriment to Australian workers, provided also that they are in possession 
4 of £200 (Australian) landing money. 
_ Aliens seeking to enter Australia are also required to hold valid national passports 
ot visaed by a British Consul for travel to Australia except in cases where visa requirements 
have been abolished by reciprocal arrangements to which the Commonwealth 
4 Government is a party. The exemptions so far apply to nationals of the following 
countries, viz. :—Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
: Liechtenstein, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 
= (uli) General Information. General information as to conditions of entry into 
Australia may be obtained from the following offices :— 
4 (a) In Australia: The Secretary, Department of the Interior, Canberra, F.C.T., 
A Australia; (6) In Great Britain: The Official Secretary, Australia House, 
I Strand, London, England; (c) In the United States of America: The 
i, Official Secretary, Commissioner for Australia in the United States of 
j America, “ Cunard Building,” 25 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


\ 3- Persons Admitted Without Dictation Test.—The following table shows the 
number and nationality of persons admitted during the year 1936 without passing the 
dictation test. Persons who are permitted to land pending transhipment to 
another country are not included :— 


PERSONS ADMITTED WITHOUT DICTATION TEST.—NATIONALITIES, 


2 AUSTRALIA, 1936. 
Nationality or Race. } 1936. Nationality or Race. 1936. 
Albanian .. ate Be 73 || United States of America we 2,073 
Austrian 35 ea oe 54 || Other Whites : x 70 
Belgian cc Se ae 68 || American Negro ‘fe fs 6 
British ot 4: -- | 49,491 Bd 
Bulgarian... a 23 64 PA Spad 9g 2) a 7 
Czechoslovakian = ai Sia ie Ga ecaat | fe a ne 
pee bai i | 42 Bilipino .. ie ial 6 
Z oa + Ae y Japanese a e 448 
obarecnes ce sai od 33 || Javanese - vs 17 
innis dec a On 3 pen ttpome = c 
French — as 7 655 Wsiey 4, i ‘Awl + 
Sersan as * - 49° | Natives of India and Ceylon 175 
Saige : a <8 in 703 Palestinian Pe rae 58 
Usa amg oi je .. i = Syrian .. =a Snr || 43 
alten Ais 4 ie ers OreER Racrs— | 
Maltese (British) P: A 122 HER 
Norwegian and Swedish F nia Maoris .. ae at 4 
Polish he 3 ats 166 Pacific Islanders .. % 45 
- Russian is = ate 133 Papuan = a oe 191 
Spanish a5 ote ae 41 Unspecified ie ac 14 
Swiss ae BG < 128 ~ oa 
Yugoslavian ag oe 415 Total Ale -» | 58,773 


4. Departures of Persons of Non—European Races. —The following figures in common 

with the other statistics in this sub-section have been compiled by the Department of 
the Interior and are exclusive of transhipments. They are not therefore in agreement 
with departures, compiled in this Bureau and published elsewhere, which include 
transhipments. The number of persons of non-European races who left Australia during 
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the year 1936 was 2,005, distributed among the various nationalities as follows :— 
American Negroes, 12; Arabs, 2; Chinese, 932; Filipinos, 8; Natives of India and 
Ceylon, 174; Japanese, 415; Javanese, 21 ; Malays, 90; Mauritians, 26; Pacific Islanders, 
36; Papuans, 255; West Indians, 1; and others, 33. 


(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1901-1935 for the production of passports 
by all persons over 16 years of age who desire to enter Australia. Similarly, the Passports 
Act 1920 provides that no person over the age of 16 years shall leave Australia unless— 


(a) he is the holder of a passport or other document authorizing his departure ; and 
(6) his passport has been visaed or indorsed in the prescribed manner for that 
journey, and the visa or indorsement has not been cancelled. 


Among the exceptions to this requirement are natural-born British subjects leaving 
for New Zealand, Papua, or Norfolk Island ; members of the crew of any vessel who sign 
on in Australia for an oversea voyage and who satisfy an authorized officer that they are 
by occupation seafaring men; aboriginal natives of Asia, or of any island in the East 
iidies, or in the Indian or Pacific Oceans. The charge for a Commonwealth passport is 
£1, for an ordinary visa 18s., and for a transit visa 2s. 


With regard to the abovementioned condition (6), the Commonwealth Government 
has agreed to the inclusion of Australia in reciprocal arrangements for the abolition of 
visa requirements made by the British Government with the respective Governments of 
the following countries :—Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 


§ 13. Naturalization. 


1. Commonwealth Legislation.—Naturalization in Australia is governed by the 
Nationality Act 1920-1936. The qualifications necessary for naturalization are :— 
(2) Residence in Australia continuously for not less than one year immediately preceding 
application for naturalization, and previous residence, either in Australia or in some 
other part of His Majesty’s dominions, for a period of four years within the last eight 
years before the application; (6) good character and an adequate knowledge of the 
English language ; and (c) intention to settle in the British Empire. 

The amending Act of 1930 provided for the charge of a prescribed fee for a Certificate 
of Naturalization. The fee is £5, except in the case of a certificate granted to a woman 
who was a British subject prior to her marriage to an alien, in which case the amount 
is 58. An applicant who served with a good record in the Commonwealth Naval or 
Military T'orces during the Great War 1914-1918 is exempt from payment of any fee. 

The amending Act of 1936 provided for certain alterations in the law dealing with 
the national status of married women, and vested in the Minister for the Interior certain 
powers and functions hitherto exercised by the Governor-General. 

The amending Act, which came into operation on rst April, 1937, provided for the 
following exceptions of the general principle that the wife of a British subject shall be 
deemed to be a British subject, and the wife of an alien deemed to be an alien :-— 

(a) & Woman who was a British subject prior to her marriage to an alien does not 
cease to be a British subject unless by reason of her marriage she acquires 
her husband’s nationality ; ‘ 

(b) ifa man, during the continuance of his marriage, ceased to be a British subject 
his wife does not lose her British nationality unless she acquires her 

_ husband’s new nationality ; 
(c) ifa man, during the continuance of his marriage, ceases to be a British subject 
‘ and his wife acquires his new nationality she may within one year from the 
date of which she acquired her husband’s new nationality, or within such 
further time as the Minister in special circumstances allows, make a declara- 
tion that she desires to retain her British nationality ; 


- 
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(d) after 31st March, 1937, the wife of an alien does not acquire British nationality 
upon his becoming naturalized unless within one year from the date of his 
naturalization, or within such further time as the Minister in special 
circumstances allows, she makes a declaration that she desires to acquire 
British nationality : 

(e) where an alien is a subject of a State at war with His Majesty, his wife. if she 
was a natural born British suhject, may wpon making a declaration that 
she desires to resume British nationality be granted a certificate of 
naturalization, 


Provision was also made in the amending Act whereby a woman who was a British 
subject prior to her marriage and who acquired her husband’s nationality may make a 
declaration that she desires to retain while in Australia or in a Territory to which the 
Act applies the rights, powers and privileges of a British subject. 


A summary of the main provisions of the Principal Act will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 22, pp. 934-935. 


2. Certificates Granted.—(i) Australia. Particulars regarding the previous 
nationalities of the recipients of certificates of naturalization issued under the Act 
during the year 1936, and the countries from which such recipients had come, are given 
in the following table :— 


NATURALIZATION.—CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1936. 


Previous Nationalities of Recipients. \ eee oe aa rep od 
wn ® t an nD 
2. 2. = 2 Be 
o 5 il - : sz Sd $= 
. Nationality. mc Nationality. | = = | Country. | 3 = Country. ge 
SA = ie a3 
BE BE Ee BE 
[Sic | oOo | i _| oo. me Bois; 
} f j { 
Albanian oe} 190 «Lithuanian .. 3 || Albania i: 13 | Latvia — 5 
American,.U.S. | 20! Norwegian .. | 11 || Armenia rai 1 | Lithuania 3 
Armenian 1 Palestinian .. iz || Austria a 4 | Norway 8 
Austrian 6 Polish wit 69 |; Belgium =: 10 | Palestine 19 
Belgian 9 . Rumanian ea | 5 Bulgaria iy 15 Poland _ 52 
Bulgarian | 13 «Russian he 75 || China... _+- | 30 | Rumania 2 
Chinese eal 4 | Spanish Ed 11 || Czechoslovakia. . | 5 | Russia Ais 16 
Czechoslovakian | Iz Swedish a Ze Denmark +e | 12 South America 9 
- Danish mon 21 Swiss ead 12 || Egypt 7 30 | Spain 2 9 
Dutch - 2 Syrian a 14 || Estonia eri) TAs Wedoue: 5 ia. 12 
Estonian eet 20 )6Turkish ae 6 |, Finland oa 12 Switzerland ae It 
Finnish s. | 25, Yugoslavian .. 62 || France 5? 26 | Syria beat I2 
French 17. Other 5 9 |) Germany ——.. 109 | United States 
German : 136 he Great Britain .. | 19 : of America sae 27 
Greck es 170 | Greece .. | 249 | Yugoslavia .. 50 
Hungarian - 8 Total »» | 1,473 |) Holland Pe | 5 | Other “2 84 
Italian oe 610 | Hungary an 4 4 # == 
Latvian ite 10 | Italy... as 603 Total ony DS 


(ii) States. The certificates of naturalization granted in 1936 were issued in the 
various States as follows:—New South Wales, 431; Victoria, 207; Queensland, 407 ; 
South Australia, 102; Western Australia, 185 ; Tasmania, 12; Northern Territory, 6; 
and 3 in the Federal Capital Territory ; Total, 1,413. 


§ 14. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of the 30th June, 1933, special arrangements were made to obtain 
complete and uniform information concerning each of the six Territories of Australia 
including the Mandated Territories of New Guinea and Nauru, viz. :—(1) Northern 
Territory ; (2) Federal Capital Territory ; (3) Norfolk Island ; (4) Papua; (5) Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea ; and (6) Mandated Territory of Nauru. 


Byes Cuaprer XIII.—Popuration. 
A summary of the revised figures as to the population and number of dwellings in each 
Territory at the Census of 1933 is given in the following table :— 
POPULATION AND DWELLINGS.—TERRITORIES, 36th JUNE, 1933. 
(Exciusive or INDIGENODS POPULATION.) 


| Population. ; Dwellings. 

sacaapl | Males. | Females. Persons. | = a pane Total. 
Northern Territory as | 3,378 | 1,472 | 4,850 1,301 55 I | 1,357 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 4,805 | 4,142 | 8,047 | 1,905 103 5 | 2,903 
Norfolk Island ih CO2 “Sogup=m,2a% 383 34 6 423 
Papua .. a ae tee? O41") 2,973 683 35 I 719 

Territory of New Guinea | | | 
(Mandate) ae ee ee 17/059 | E,507. | 5,210 || 17776 26 7 | 1,809 
Nauru (Mandate) me | 2037 | 64 | ¥,ror } 8r 13 ay. 04 


Particulars concerning the indigenous populations of the Territories of the 
Commonwealth are included in Chapter XII. of this issue. 


§ 15. The Aboriginal Population of Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951 to 961, a brief account was given of 
the Australian aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to 
time, and the steps taken for its protection. On pages 914 to 916 of Official Year Book - 
No. 22 particulars are shown for eacheof the States and Territories of Australia at 
successive periods, while a special article dealing with the estimated number and 
distribution of the native population at the date of first settlement of the white race 
in the continent appeared on pages 687-696 of Official Year Book No. Ree 

The aboriginals are scattered over the whole of the mainland, but the majority are 
concentrated in Western Australia, Queensland and the Northern Territory. At 
a Census of aboriginals taken on the 30th June, 1936, the following particulars were 
disclosed :— 

ABORIGINAL CENSUS.—30th JUNE, 1936. 


! 
Full-blood. Half-caste. . 
ae ! | Total 
{ | | Full- 
State or Territory. 7 i In rs a | blood 
oma- . = | a- | - | 
dies | Employ- Sieeg | Other.| Total. | NOM | emptoy- Super | Other. Total. Powel 
i. | * | | . 
e Camps.) | BREN | Camps. | caste. 
baat (a) : _{@) 
erate Wales 67 362 en a ne mae ce | 2.543 | 3,775 | ae 10,646 
ar fn 22 2 5 169 57 354 58 6. 
Queensland «| 2,LOX 3,624 | 5,790 | 822 | 12,337 54 1,902 | 1,910 1,919 5,785 sG,r58 
South Australia | 1,076 261 58 | 148] 1,543 570 357 629 | 258 | 1,814 | 3,357 
Western Australia | 15,560 3,982 T,I45 | 1,360 | 22,047 I,100 | 1,180 824 I,162 266 | 26 313 
Tasmania &é ae , =e at vs nt 78| x73 I9 Toros il O71 
Cee 9,881 3,050 | 3,481 434 | 16,846 25 | 383 355 r2r 884 | 17,730 
Territory st ge be box ay ae * 32 47 a 79 79 
Australia ., | 28,685 | x1,30r | 10,785 2,927 | 53,698 | 2,602 6,713 | 6,538 | 7,608 23,461 | 77,159 


(a) This figure does not include those living in supervised camps who were in regular employment. 


§ 16. The Chinese in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 18, PP. 951 to 956, a brief historical sketch was given 
regarding “ The Chinese in Australia.” 


S § 17. The Pacific Islanders in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 19, Pp. 902-3, a brief account was given of the 
introduction of Kanakas into Australia. ; 


ni + 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


§ 1. Births. 

1. Births, 1936.—The number of male and female births and the total births 
registered in Australia during the year ended the 31st December, 1936, are shown in the 
table hereunder. The numerical relation which these births bear to the population, 
and various other associated features, are given in later tables. 


BIRTHS, 1936. 


| 
{ 


| | 

- : suaey Ee w. | Nor. 

4 Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust, | | Tas. F.C.T.| Australia. 
| | | | 


! 


Matz Brrrus. 


| 9 | | | 
Single births | 23,165 | 14,499 | 9,448 | 4,441 -| 4,196 |2,317| 64 |} 82 | 58,212 
Twins hon ent OSed 294 | - 183 68.1 87 38 | Tilly ke lage GO 
Triplets” .... | 6 |} BW oa Bit ne 4 ss ae + | 13 


| = =< 4 
| 
Total .. | 23,669 14,796 | 9,631. | 4,509 | 4,287 |2,355 | 65 | 82 | 59,394 
| | 


! | 


“call FEMALE Bimtus. 


Single births | 22,025 | 13,788 | 8,949 | 4,312 te 8 Ue i i 
Twins Se 492 290 / 175 go 90 49 
Triplets .. a) oa aera a0 i 


| 


Wotal~ s.{- 22,524 1) 14,087 19,124) |\ 14,402 |i4,192 mea6e 48 | 76 | 56,679 


Tora. Brirras. 


Single births | 45,190 | 28,287 | 18,397 | 8,753 | 8,297 
Twins ++ (a) 990 \(b) 584 ((¢) 358 | 158 \(d)r77 


Triplets Poh) 43 12 


4,494 | 12 158 | 113,688 
: + \(Y) 24355 
(9) 30 


aS S| on - 


Total Bee | 46,193 | 28,883 18,755 | 8,911 8,479 | 4,581 113 | 158 | 116,073 


| | 
' | { | 


ToraL CONFINEMENTS. 


Married | 
Mothers .. | 43,651 | 27,325 |17,078 | 8,562 | 8,059 4,321 | 87 156 109,839 
Unmarried i | | 1 
Mothers .. 2,004 1,264 900 Zon Gagan” 208 | 20 2° |" 0% 


— | 


~ 


Total Mothers | 45,715 | 28,589 | 18,578 8,832 | 8,393 4,539 | 113 | 158 | 114,917 


| 


/ illborn twins not included, : (0) 12 stillborn twins not included. (c) 4 stillborn 
{ Eee eae: (d) x1 stillborn twins not included. (e) 3 stillborn twins not included. 
; (f) 1 stillborn twin not included. (g) 8x stillborn twins not included. _ (h) 2 stillborn. 
2 2 triplets not included. ~ (i) v stillborn triplet not included. (j) 3 stillborn triplets not included. 
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A . . 
A summary of the total number of births in each State and Territory at intervals 
since 1gor is given in the following table :— 


BIRTHS—SUMMARY, 1901 to 1936. 


- | 
| | | fs) / | Aus- 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q'land. |S. Aust./W.Aust. Tas. | for | F.C. | seated 
| | | | | 
re | | . | 
1g0l..._ | 37,875 | 31,008 | 14,303! 9,079 | 5,718 | 4,930 | 2 {a) | — 
IQIl -- |47,537 | 33,026 | 16,984 | 11,057 | 8,001 | 5,437 31 30 az - 
1921... | 54,636 | 35,591 | 20,329 | 11,974 | 7,807 52755 | 79 | = oe 
1931 PRM cp 2 | 30,332 | 17,833 | 9,079 | 8,549 4,762 7 | 164 ape: 
1932... | 44,895 | 27,464 | 17,367 | 8,521 | 7,965 | 4,491 | 79 ee te se 
1933... :| 44,195 | 28,392 17,150 | 8,900 | 7,874 | 4.553 | 74 13I | 11,269 
1934 -- | 43,335 | 27,828 | 17,300 | 8,459 | 7,801 | 4,470) 88 | 134 | 109475 
1935 -. |44,676 | 27,884 | 17,688 | 8,270 | 8,119 | 4,456 | 84 | 148 Eels a 
1936... | 46,193 | 28,883 | 18,755 | 8,912 | 8,479 | 4,581 | 213 | 158 | 116,073 


(a) Part of New South Wales. 
2. Birth Rates.—The next table gives the crude birth rates at intervals from 1901 
to 1936 :— 
CRUDE BIRTH RATES.(a) 


j 7 | ) 


Year. | N.S.W.) Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust. Tas. ag F.C.T. Australia, 
Ig0l .. | 27.78 | 25.77 | 28.52 | 25.41 | 30.39 | 28.58 0.72 (b) 27.16 
[QrE*... | 28.58 | 25.01 | 27.63 | 28.86 | 28.22 | 28.60 9.36 16.84 27.20 


T92Ie.. | 25.91 | 23.16 | 26.68 | 24.09 | 23.37 | 26.07 20.18 10.86 | 24.95 
1924 .. | 23:93 | 22.01 | 24.21 | 22.01 | 22.86 | 24.89} 15.3% 10.48 | 23.21 
1925's |723°791 | 21.49 | 24.24 | 21-22] 21.95 | 24.27 16.98 9.77 22.86 


£926... ©4222 (63>) 20.84. | 23).06 | 20.73 |" 22.76 | 23.93 18.50 12.07 21.98 
1927 «. | 22.40 | 20.30 | 22.78 | 20.33 | 21.63 | 22.68 15.28 10.31 21.62 
1928 .. | 22.27 | 19.69 | 22.36 | 19.98 | 21.36 Re ie 18.61 14.64 | 21.27 
1929 .. | 21.04 | 18.98 | 20.60 | 18.63 21.51 2209 1") 32386 17.91 20.25 
1930 .. | 20.59) 18.55 | 20.80} 17.42 | 21.44 | 21.66 14-26 18.30 19.86 


1931 .. | 18.67 | 16.86 | 19.28 | 15.77 | 19.97 \ er 58 14.52 18.29 | 18.16 
1932 «. | 17.40 | 15.19 | 18.56 | 14.74 | 18.31 | 19.78 16.07. 16.92! 16.86 
. 


1933 «. | 16.99 | 15.60 | 18.14 | 15.32 | 17-95 | 19.93 | 15-23 | 14.47 16.78 
1934... | 10.521 95.20°| 18.19 | 14.50 | 17.66 19.51 17.84 14.47 16.39 
£935, w/e} 16.89 | 25.16%? £8.35 | taka | EB, e 19.41 16.47 7 15.77 | 26055 
| | | i 
| 


MOMs y| erate TowOR 


I9.17 | 15-07 | 18.84 | 19.84 21.90 LOSS] eed 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean population for the year. (%) Part of New South Wales. 


NovrEe.—The birth rates in the above table are based on births registered in the respective States and 
Territories. About 20 per cent. of births in respect of which the mother’s usual residence is the Federal 
Capital Territory take place in Queanbeyan just over the New South Wales border, while the number of 
births in respect of which the mother’s usual residence is New South Wales which take place in the Federal 
Vapital Territory is practically negligible. Consequently the following rates based on births in respect of 


which the mother’s usual residence is the Federal Capital Territory are a fairer measure of birth rates in 
the lederal Capital Territory :— 


T922y-¢4 20.46) 1925. .. 20.87"] r928 23,38), m93r. 2. 21.40 | YORE a. TF LO¥ 

TO28) 4. EE.79 | 19986... -22\.ar | rg2ar o2 23728 | OSE" Boson 2ROgs “oe 20.25 

TOMY wis SEA 2O le Toae) colar =r6: | 4930 << 722.07 | Toss .. 19: TT | 1936. 34) T8295 
| | 


The variations similarly caused in the birth rates for the States and Nor 
the birth registrations to the State or Territory in which the mother was usually resident are not so 
sreat, as in the Wederal Capital Territory, as shown by the following corrected rates for r986 :—New South 


Wales, 17.43 ; Victoria, 15.47 Qneensland, 19.13; South Australia, 15.10; Western ustralia, 18.86; 
Tasmania, 19,88; and Northern Territory, 23.60, 


thern Territory by referring 
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The preceding table shows a marked reduction in the birth rate since Igor. In 
the earlier years of the century the rate fluctuated somewhat and 28.60 was recorded 
4 in 1912, but from that year onwards, with the exception of 1920 and the latest two years 
under review, namely, 1935 and 1936, the decline has been continuous. The prevailing 


economic conditions have, of course, seriously affected the birth rate during recent 
years. 


The principal factor in determining the crude birth rate is the proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age in the community, but as the fecundity of women 
varies with age, the birth rate per 1,000 married women will vary according to the age 
composition of the group, and, other things being equal, the rate generally should be 
highest where the average age of married women js lowest. For the purposes of the 
following table the child-bearing age has been taken as from 15-44 years inclusive, and 
all births of which the mothers were stated to be over 45 years have been counted in 
the group 40-44. The calculations have been made for the last two Census periods 


and cover in each case the Census year together with the year immediately preceding 
and the year immediately following. 


BIRTH RATES, AND FACTORS AFFECTING THEM. 


- a= = ee a ee Wg 


Sy nero EOS ZR 3 As 
(Age Distribution at Census of 1933.) 1922. 
Particulars. | 


:.) — 


| .8.w.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. 


Aus- | Aus- 
| tralia. tralia. 


Crude birth rate per 1,000 persons | 16.97 | 15.33 ) 18.29 | 14.85 | 17.97 | 19.74 | 16.68 | 25.15 
Birth rate per I00 women 15-44 | 


inclusive ch 7-25 | 6.46 7.93 6.32 | 8.05) 8.7t | 7+I4 | 10.74 
: Birth rate per 100 married women | } | 
5-44 incl. (a) 12.98 | 12.34 | 14.46 | 12.02 | 14.67 | 16.08 | 13.14 | 19,65 
Ex-nuptial births—per cent, on all t 
births | 5-03 4-35 4.99 3.18 4.15 5.37 | 4.66 | 4.69 
Ex-nuptial births per. “too un- j | | | 
married women 15-44 incl. 0.78 | 0.56 0.83 0.41 | 0.70 0.96 | 0.69 | 1.05 
Women 15-44 inel.—per cent. all | 
persons ; | 23.41 | 23-73 23.05 | 23-54 | 22.34 22.66 | 23.35 | 23.41 
© of all women 1 ’ | | | 
sath ig na pd “4 | 29.06 | 29.42 | 28.88 | 29.12 | 28.62 28.54 9.10 | 28.54 


wb 


Married women 15-44 “5nel. —per | | 
cent. on all persons. } 2.41 | rz.88 | 12.02 | 12.97 | 11.74 | 11.67 2.10 | 12,20 
Average age of married women | | 
15-44 incl. .. . oo | 33.38 | 34.00 | 33.41 | 33-98 | 33.21 32.98 | 33.58 | 32.48 


| he. 


(a) Nuptial firths only. 


The following figures give a comparison for Australia, based on data obtained at 
_ Census periods, of the total births per 1,000 women (married and unmarried) and of the 
nuptial births per 1,000 married women of ages 15 to 44 years inclusive :— 


— — —— - —_—_—_—— — aan as — -— 


Particulars. | 1880-82.' 1890-92. | 15608 1910-12,| 1920-22.| 1932-34. 


lL: Fae oe Rares nae, |Awe oL. 


Births per 1,000 women aged 15-44 ~ | 169.7 158.8 | Pa oe 3 TF 52, 107.4 rite 
Nuptial births per 1,000 married women 15-44 321.0 | 332.0 | 235.8 236.0 | 196.5 131.4 
| | 
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3. Birth Rates of Various Countries.—(i) Crude Rates. A comparison with other 
countries for the year 1935, the latest year for which complete figures are available, 
shows that the Australian States occupy a midway position. The rates for the pre-war 
period 1908-1913 have been added for purposes of comparison :-— 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES.(z)—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


1908 | 1908 
Country. to 1935. Country. to 1935. 
I9I3 } 1913 

Soviet Union -. | 45-6 | 42.7(d)| Queensland sal 4 2eae, 18.3 
Egypt Ae oe 43-6 | 41.9 | Western Australia .. 28.9 18.2 
Ceylon Fe e, 36.9 | 34.4 | Czechoslovakia a he, Sie 17.9 
Japan oe ». | 32.9. | 3r-6 |} Scotland -. ot jd2tuze (has 
Rumania .. ah atS-t), (N50. Tee WaeuTaanion. Dat etek 17g 
Portugal a3 ne 34.6 28.7. | U.S. of America(b) .. | (ce) 16.9 
Poland ae 1) 37-4 26.1 | New South Wales .. | 28.2 16.9 
Spaineeaaeee ce 320i a) 2a70 ole Australia = Isid #27 43.) 4635 
Argentine Republic .. | 37-1 24.8 | New Zealand ae 26.5 16.1 
Union of South Africa | Switzerland Bary ae a, 16.0 

(whites) : (c) 24.2 | Belgium .. ee hee aes! 
Italy es SOs Bia ae weal CMe ae Semlt Shae Pa 
Netherlands .. 29.1 2032 | Great Britain and | 
Canada (c) 20;2 .| ‘Ireland ~~. oe | 24.6 Lae 
Finland 655: | 2ou6. | Vitetora. . 2. Pen tae ee A eee 
Tasmania .. 26.0" 1 Tots England and Wales.. | 24.9 14.7 
Northern Ireland 23.1 19.276 fNerway. — <- ep ark eS 14.6 
Irish Free State Peat 1g:2 | South Australia ..j) 27.1 14.1 
Germany 29.5 18.9 ) Sweden | 2e.4 13.8 

(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean popnuiation. (b) Figures for “‘ existing birth- 

registration area.” (c) Not available. (d) For 1932. 


(ii) Nuptial Birth Rates at Child-bearing Ages. The wide discrepancies between the 
erude birth rates of the various countries are, to some extent, due to differences in sex 
and age constitution and in conjugal condition. If the birth rates are calculated per 
1,000 women of child-bearing ages, the comparison gives more reliable results. A table 
of results so calculated appeared in Year Book No. 22, p. 941, and showed that Australia, 
with a rate of 198 nuptial births per 1,000 married women aged 15 to 49 years, was 
midway between the maximum and minimum of the countries for which these rates 
were obtained. 


4. Masculinity of Births.—(i) General. The masculinity of births, i.e., the number 
of males per 100 females registered, varies considerably from State to State and from 
year to year. For 1936 the figures ranged from 102.27 in Western Australia to 105.80 
in Tasmania. The averages for the last inter-censal period, 1921 to 1933, were as 
follows :—New South Wales 105.33, Victoria 106.19, Queensland ro 5 +34; South Australia 
105.08, Western Australia 105.66, Tasmania 105.59, Australia 105.57. Greater varia- 
tions are recorded among ex-nuptial births than among nuptial births. The following 
table shows the figures for Australia at intervals since r90r :-— 


MASCULINITY(2) OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, AUSTRALIA. 
: l 


Particulars. Igor. IQII, Ig2t, 1934. 1935. | 1936 


1931. 1933- 


| 
a | 
| 


Total Births ++ | 104.11) 104.73) 105.86) 106.15 105.64) 104.14), 104.52 104.79 


. . 
Ex-nuptial Births .. | 105.50 er are 102.60) 102.83 


105.72] 107.14] 101.81 


(a) Number of male per roo female births. 
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BIRTH RATES—STATES, 1860 TO 1936—continued. 
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(ii) Masculinity of Nuptial and Ha-nuptial Births—Various Countries. A table 
showing the masculinity of nuptial and ex-nuptial births for various countries appeared 
on p. 942 of Official Year Book No. 22. 


a : 5 Ex-nuptial Births.—(i) General. The number of ex-nuptial births reached its 
4 maximum, 7,438, in 1913, but it has since fallen considerably. On the average during the 
five years 1910-1914 the number of ex-nuptial births in Australia was 7,171, while for 
4 the period 1932-1936 it was only 5,098, a decline of 28.9 per cent., whereas the annua} 
average total births for the same period declined by 13.4 per cent., from 129,156 to 
T11,815; hence a comparison between the results for these two periods shows that the 
proportion of ex-nuptial births has fallen from 5.55 to 4.56 per cent. of all births. 


The numbers of births and the rates at intervals from Ig01 to 1936 are shown 
below :— 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES, AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Particulars. } Igor, | IOTT,. | .x92T. 


1931. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 1930. 
= —— oy fal, Sel eed eee ore es 
Number of Ex -Nup- . | | 

tial Births <a 6,165 | 7:074 | 6,463 | 5,841 | 5,239 | 4,025 | 4,901 | 5,126 
Percentage on Total | | 


Births .. auf 5-09 | 5-979, 4-75 | 4.034 ~4.71 | 4-50 1) 4.401 age 
/ | | | | 


Tt is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat 
understated owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not 
unlikely that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 


The variations of the ex-nuptial birth rates as between the individual States and 
Territories for 1936 are as follows ;— 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES, 1936. 


Particulara. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust,|W. Aust. Tas. | NO | piovp, pe 
| Nonagia WY | tralia. 
a ae : at 1 ali ae | re Seer 
| | ‘ 
Number.. | 2,092 | 1,273 | 908 Pig les 335 | 218 26 | 2. || ‘S126 


Percentage 
| 
Births © | 


on Total} 4.53 4-41 | 4.84 3205. | 23295 4.76 | 23.01 | it 27a) was Ae 


(ii) Rate of Hx-nuptiality. A further comparison is obtained by calculating the 
number of ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single and widowed female population 
between the ages of 15 and 45 years. . The number of ex-nuptial births per 1,000 unmarried 
women of ages 15 to 45 has been found to be as follows :—Years 1880-82, 14.49; yoars 
1890-92, 15.93 ; years 1900-02, 13-30; years 1910-12, 12-53 ; and years 1920-22, 10.50. 
The estimated number for the years 1930-32 was 7.87. The comparative results for 
various countries given on p. 944 of Official Year Book No. 22 were taken from the 
“Annuaire International de Statistique, Vols. Il. and V., and showed that ex-nuptial 
births varied from 38 per 1,000 unmarried women aged 15 to 49 years in Hungary to 4 
in Ireland and Bulgaria. The rate for Australia was 12 per thousand on the average 
of the years 1906-15. 

2218.—15 
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(iii) Comparison of Rates. The following table showing the relative proportions of 
ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population discloses a much greater proportional 
reduction in the ex-nuptial birth rate than in the nuptial rate :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES.(a)—AUSTRALIA. 


| | 
| H | 
| 


Rates. | 1901, | IgIl. 1921. 1931. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 1936. 

| 
Ex-nuptial Ah 4563-) “57 |, 1.38") 0:00) 0-79 44 0.74 1 0-921 ne 
Nuptial .. B.| 25.5B° | 2e"63 "| 23.977 | 17-20 |-1 5-09 [uly > bby oe (boo og 
Total Scape ilo 272) | 24595 | 18.16.| 16.78 |.16.39 | 46.55 | 17.13 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


6. Legitimations.—In the several States Acts have been passed to legitimize 
children born before the marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to 
the marriage existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the 
provisions of the Legitimation Acts, any child who comes within the scope of 
their intentions, born before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be legitimate 
from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring 
born in wedlock. During 1935, 904 children were legitimized in Australia. 


7. Multiple Births.—Among the total number of 116,073 births registered in Australia 
in 1936, there were 113,688 single births, 2,355 twins, and 30 triplets. The number of 
cases of twins was 1,218, and of triplets 11, there being 81 stillborn twins and 3 stillborn 
triplets. The total number of mothers was, therefore, 114,917, the proportion of mothers 
of twins being one in every 94, of mothers of triplets one in every 10,447, and of mothers 
of all multiple births one in every 94 mothers. Multiple births occurred in 1.07 per cent. 
of confinements. 


{ The proportion of multiple births to total births does not vary greatly from year 
to year and exhibits no constant tendency towards increase or decrease :— 


MULTIPLE BIRTHS.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 


Particulars, | LQG | 1g2r. 2932. | 2033. 1934. 1935. | 1936. 


Mothers of Multiple Births | 1,236 1,465 | 1,271 | Fyt5 | 1,171 | 

Percentage on Total Mothers 1.02 1.09) 1 ae | a4 | a at anne 

Number of Mothers to each Berges ire: 
Multiple Birth , 98 92 


92 | 95 93 | 95 | 94 
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8. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered’ in 1936 
have been tabulated separately for male and female births, twins and triplets being 
distinguished from single births. For total births and for multiple births the relative 
single ages of parents are shown in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 54, published 
by this Bureau. In the present work the exigencies of space allow the insertion of a 
table showing the relative ages of parents of all births in groups of five years only :— 


AGES OF PARENTS—ALL BIRTHS.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Ages of Mothers. 
Ages of Fathers 


—- : x = ee 
and Type of | Total. J | | | | t.. 
Birth. Under 15 to” zoto | 25t 30 to | 35 to | 4a to | 45 and alr 
; 15. 4 x9. | a4, 29. a4. 39. | 44. upwards. hed 
/ . 
| | ! | | | 
Under Single | 692} .. 2} 186 sa r1| 3 on 
20 Twins | Oe, ey | 3) “z } | 
Single | 14,278) 6} = 35247, 9,281] 1,582 138 21| 3} | 
20 to'24 { twee 98) 39 64 T2| F 
| | 
Single 30.792 2) 1,600] 13,145} 13,658} 2,128 243) r6| 
25 to 29 < Twins 284; .. 12 IIt| I41! 19 1 | 
Triplets Le NE? 2 I 3 2 | | 
| | ; , 
Single 27,712 I 418 4,696) 11,543 9.244) 1,416) go} 4 
30 to 34 Twins ca 3 35] - rae 118 16} I} 
Triplets | ae | iene | 2| <A I| | 
| | | j 
18.465} .. 99| 1,262| 4,200] 6,880! 5,433] 576} 15) 
35 to 39 = ois ca aye 1| 9| 41 103 86 10 bts | 
Single 9.632 : | 25) 342| 7,065] 23444 3,795 7,909] 52h. ex 
40 ¢0 44 4 Twins | 126, | 2 5 31 57| 27) I 
Triplets I | | Le I 
| | | line aS 
Single | 4,732) .. | 16 | 152 415) sid cae aes 206} 
Twins Lr) 3% -- | | | 3) 2 
ey Triplets — 1| site Fe a : f I = 
' x 
| 1,602) 5 51 128 255 526 538 99 
50 to 54 se st 25) | I 3 12| 8) 1| 
| | 
5 | d vs 67) 169 45) 
e ar |S: *- 19 $3, 76 I 3) 
55 to-59 {ete TO) asi ee 24 4 5 a 
| | | 
| esdbye. zi) 3) 5 17 22 50 49) 12 
60 to 64 {twos eee a iar ds 1 es Fen 
: | | | 
6s and f | 79]. I a 12 12 26 19) 6 
Upwards {Single =| | ee ey tee aio! ag ie 
| - } | 
a ror | ! | = a—s ] 8 60) : 9) 
108,661 II] 5,900} 29,146) 32,974) 22,063) 13,36 a7 43 
=e a ai ] iy 17) biel | 41 222 333 284, 219 ef 4) 
Nuptial ) Triplets 5 I 3 4) te 2) ae al 
Children Total 109,839 11} 5,942) -29,371 33,311) 22,347) 13.589) 4,825) 443 
PPL Le a ae S| = 
Mothers (single $,027/ 24) 1,385] 1,828) 839} 444/339] 137 26] 5 
of we Twins sth we Pa 16) 10 >| ? atl sigh fe 
nuptia’ 5,078) 24] 1,394 1,844) * 849 451 346 39 2 : 
Children | Total 5,07 4 | 
i Ve PGR “bs | 
5 2 74! »3I3| 22,507) 13,707] 4,897 465 5 
Total Single 113,688 35, 7,285 301974 33,5813 a er rs rae 
Mothers < Twins 1,218) .. 50 23! 343 c : sale 
Triplets Tie ee I 3, 4 mney | 5 Se 
22 5 5964 6 5 
Total «+ | 114,917| 35) 7,336] 31,215/ 34,160 seca 13,935) 4,964 . ne fess 


' i ts of children whose 
. Birthplaces of Parents—The birthplaces of the _paren : 
births wee registered during the year 1936 will be found in Australia 
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Demography Bulletin No. 54, published by this Bureau. A summary of the results of 
the tabulation with the addition of the corresponding figures for 1911 follows :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS.—AUSTRALIA. 


2 firth \ Mothers of Mothers of 
: Nuptial Children. Ex-nu ptial Children. 
Birthplace. | 
IgIr 1936, | I9Lt. 1930. IQrT. i 1936. 
AUSTRALASIA— 
Australia +. ++; 94,834 | 93,791 | 102,073 | 98,463 | 6,570 | 4,772 
New Zealand .. ‘gs 1,257 812 1,201 629 | 68 | 2 
KuROPE— “ | 
England and Wales a 9,849 8,657 6,067 6,259 210 | x 
Scotland ate 558 2,289 | 2,457 1,486 1,872 46 | 39 
Treland ae a 2,138 925 1,374 552- 40 12 
Other British Possessions 49 141 20 69 ie | I 
Western Europe Re 607 | 204 165 73 9 | 4 
Central Hurope .. re 1,185 334 606 184 gj 5 
Southern Europe ae 360 1,497 203 1,107 6 | it 
Kastern Europe axe 168 122 81 50 2 
AstA— 
British Possessions es Pky 199 rng | 87 2 | I 
Foreign Countries av Ai 165 139 106 3! # 
AFRICA— 
British Possessions : Til 238 116 158 2 4 
Foreign Countries a 1I 18 13 3 | 1 
AMERICA— 
Canada .: os 59 77 34 54 3 | - 
Other British Possessions .. 8 8 5 3 
United States of America .. 182 | 107 7 79 Sal 2 
Other Foreign Countries .. 7O 29 19 ne | rel r 
PoLYNESIA— | | 
British an ies 30 | 26 | 2 | 32 | 1 | 
Foreign a as 39 + 16 13 | 20 | 6) I 
Indefinite a all 159 10 | 102 | oa | 33 | 13 
| of eer. 
Total i ++ | 113,939 | 109,839 |113,939 | 100,839 | 7,018 5,078 


ro. Occupations of Fathers—A summary of the main groups of occupations of 
the fathers of all nuptial children whose births were registered in 1921, 1931 and 1936, 
together with the percentage of each class on the total, is given in the following table :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF NUPTIAL CHILDREN.—AUSTRALIA. 


| Number of Fathers. | Percentage on Total. 
Occupation Group, a _ a ee 
1921 1931 1936 | Tg2t. | 1931. | 10306, 
| “ - o 3 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Min- ; = * 
: eae ta eae 32,405 | 24,760 | 22,589 | 25.25 22). 2H 20.57 
ndustria a ee 53,507 | 49,902 | 21,800 41.74 -76 19.85 
Transport aud Communica- | pipe: a 
Wiel « & on Wore Gor de Reig0R | -tojeka 4 115.06 
: ERTS) : 10,2 4 11.0. 32 
Commercial Be -. | 18,298 | 16,030 | 11,285 | 14.26 | r4.8h oo 
Professional Ps 25 | 6,204 5,991 6,041 | 4.84 5 +37 5-50 
Domestic 8 aR 2,319 2,146 1785 | Ol ete OR) ee oR 
Indefinite 2 Seb 182 349 |@36,090 | 0.14 | 0.31 | 32.86 
> = ae ie: - 
Total on .. | 128,326 | 111,480 | 109,839 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


(@) Inchides ere ee per cent.) siaiies labourers, atc. UG specified é 
Industry, who were formerly Included under “ Commercial ” or “ Industrial my Sig REAR: Ady 
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11. Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue.—(i) General. Tho total number 
of nuptial confinements excluding stillbirths in 1936 was 114,917, viz., 113,688 single 
births, 1,218 cases of twins, and 11 cases of triplets. Ex-nuptial children—previous 
issue by the same father—are included as previous issue, but children by former marriages 
and stillborn children are excluded. The tables cannot be given in detail but the 
following are their most salient features. More complete tabulations are shown in 


Australian Demography Bulletin No. 54 issued by this Bureau. 


(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than one year 
up to between 32 and 33 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly 
with the duration of marriage. The average issue of married mothers who bore children 
in 1936 was 2.65 compared with 2.74 in 1935, 2.83 in 1934, 2.89 in 1933, and 2.95 in 
1932. 


DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Duration ' ! Average | Duration | 
Total Total | Number of of sc | 


Total | Average 
of ; Faden Number of 
Marriage, Mothers. | Issue. “Chiidren, | Marriage. | * | Children. 
| | 
— a — = = i —_ =| = = = ee 
Years. Years. 
O-I Ee | 19,951) 20,528 1.01 | 17-18 pat ety 7 20S) BG sao 
1-2 =+ | £4,514 | 17,7606 Te 2Z 18-19 77° 59347 6.94 
2-3 v0\ tes 572.) 19,360 LS Ey 19-20 615 4,584 7-45 
3-4 -« | 9,240 | 3185625 PAZ | 
4-5 a 7.49t | T7601. | .62..36- || 20-21 | 61r | 4,698 | 7.69 
i 21-22 493 | 3,858 7.83 
5-6 se 0,285; |. 16,724 1. 2.66 22 ae oy |e en ty, 8.63 
6-7 as (6,034 | 17,406 2.88 23-24 224 | 1,989 8.88 
7-8 am 5,285 16,919 3-20 24-25 170 1,625 9.50 
8-9 .. | 4,600 | 16,251 3-53 | 
9-10 ws | -4,1590 | 15,780 3.80 25-26 | 109 1,086 | 9-96 
|| 26~27 stall 64 | 676 | 10.56 
IO-II HPS) aesge forage2 1% £205" || 27-25 28 284 _ 10.14 
Ii-I2 se |’ 2,832 | 12,561 | 4.44 |) 28-29 v 12 LSP) IT .42 
12-13 roe ee, 4020 57), 4c7Berdl 29-30 oe IO | 118 | 11.80 
13-14 ite 2,052 10,502 Fite | | 
14-15 eel 2,024 Ne Tt. 05 5-44 | 30-31 fae 3 30. | 50.38 
{ \] 31-32 sisi u LT | 1.60 
15-16 ete 1,738 | 10,037 I 2 EAR rnb OX 


Dun 

N 
iv) 

Ww 

ri 

Ww 

Ww 


| 

| 
16-1 by. bbe ASS at 8,005 it rm. tar 
f . ah | i} Total .. | 109,839 | 290,659 | 2.65 


(iii) Ages of Mothers and Issue. The following table shows the average number 
of children borne by mothers of different ages. In the younger ages there is, naturally, 
little difference in the average number of children to each mother, but with the increase 
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of the age of the mother the number of issue has fallen in comparison with past years. 
During the period 1911 to 1936 the average issue of mothers of all ages has fallen by 
20.69 per cent.—from 3.34 in I9II to 2.65 in 1936 :— f . 


AGES AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.~-AUSTRALIA. 


Average Number of - Average Number of 
Children. Children. 

Ages of Mothiers. ae Ages of Mothers. 4 
Igil. | E921. | 193%. | 1936. } LGit..} ae I93I. 1936. 

= | = } = } 

| | | | 
Under 20 years 1.18 | 2.16 | 1.2% | 1.29 |) 40-44 years 23) @.97 | 6.27 | 6.00 | 5.92 
20-24 cae I .27 | 1.64 | 1.74 | 1.64 || 45 years and over .. 8.52 | 8.04 i 7.48 | 7.46 

25-29 ox 22VGQA Sea Palas Pasa . 
30-34 se | Se82) 3257 13.44 leg rt | | . 
3553905 5.28 4°95°) 4.75 | 4-35 If All Ages . .. | 3.34 | 3.08 2.95 2.65 

| | | } 


(iv) Previous Issue of Mothers, Various Ages. The previous issue, according to the 
age of the mother, is given in the following table :— 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Motb-_rs’ Ages. 
Previous : = 
es Under 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45 Years ota) 
zo Years.| Years. =‘ Years. Years. Years. Years. and Over. 
fo) 4,921 | 16,038 | 12,601 4,816 1,006 320 18 . 41,010 
I 944 | 8,363 | 9,327 | 5.589 1,985 376 | 20 26,604 
2 83 |" 3.112 | 5,699 | 4,222 pers 488 | 2 15,872 
3 4 | Ovi 2,994 3,068 2,148 601 30 _ 9,816 
4 T ee 1 581 1,918 1,630 58x | 47} 53990 
55 45 602 1,276 1,325 506 | 48 3,922 
6 | 7 259 739 959 477 | 45 | 2,486 
ve Zi o7 403 | 715 AIT5 | 48 | 1,650 
8 | 26 198 459 331 | 30 1,044 
9 t 2 | 81 206 246 | 40 | 636 
ge) oe 26 | 140 177 | 2 378 
it 10 68 If2 | 25 215 
me | cM 26 74 | 16 Eg 
13 12 ar 4 9 52 
r4 | 5 ey II 28 
15 | | 13 I 14 
16 | | I | I 
ee | 3 | e) 
18 | io I | I 
| | | | | 
Ee on, a Blas | ae ae Ce ee, 
Total | | 
Mothers 53953 | 20,31) Iss, at | 22,347 | 13,589 ) 4,825 | 443 ae 


(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins and Triplets. Figures regarding the previous 
issue of married mothers of twins and triplets show that 348 mothers had twins at their 
first confinement ; 252 at their second ; 197 at their third ; 124 at their fourth; 85 at 
their fifth ; 53 at their sixth ; 34 at their seventh ; 36 at their eighth ; 18 at their ninth ; 


7 at their tenth ; 7 at their eleventh ; 4 at their twelfth ; 1 at her thirteenth ; and 1 at 
her fourteenth. 


Of the rr cases of tri 


plets registered during 1936, 4 were first and 3 second 
confinements, 1 was a third a 


nd 1 a fourth confinement while 2 were seventh confinements. 


— *t2.~ =. 
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12; Interval between Marriage and First Birth.—(i) Interval. 
shows the interval between marriage and first birth 
1936 respectively. Twins, 
enumerated :— 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH.—AUSTRALIA. 


The following table 
: for the years 1911, 1921, 1931 and 
triplets and quadruplets are included, the eldest only being 


Number of First Children. Percentage on Total. 


Interval. ; ee po et ee 

; BP LF 
| IQIr. 1g2r. 1931. | 1936. | Igrt. Ig21 | 1931 1930. 

as ) (Ed sade ne | | 
| \ 9 or | 6m 56 
Under rt month 562 437 395 275 ag hat | 1.15 365 
I month 608 538 Bagi | 420%) © E96") Teszhl Th520 |, 1.02 
2 months Sry | 735! 750) 639 | 2:63] 1-79! 21r9% | 1.56 
3 LL pupRLOLyep 5145 997 | 3-63 | 2.48] 3:29 | 2:43 
4» 1,299 | 1,330 | 1,409 | 1,392 | 4.19 | 3.26| 4:09] 3.39 
S 5 1,651 | 1,781 | 1,968 | 2,097] 5.33 | 4.341 ser | 5!Er 
6 = 2,089 2,420 | 2,517 | 2,969! 6.74 | 5.901 7.30) 7.24 
7 ¢ 1,602 | 2,231) 2,022 | 2,275 | 5.17] 5.44 | 5.86) 5.55 
8 s Soe | 2508) TES") * 13538" | | 493°) © 42750" 3230" Seas 
9 <. 3300 | 4,222)! 2272) 2,852 | 10.84 | 10.29 6.59 | 6.96 
Lome Wess 2,623 | 3,630°| 1,859 | 2,364 | 8.46 | 8.85 | 5.39 | 5.77 
1g 3 1,893 | 2,645 | 1,636! 1,996 6.11 6.45.1. 4.74 |) 4.87 
Total under 1 year 19,159 | 22,942 17,625 19,814 | 61.80 55u930| timate) 48.34 
I— 2 years 7,400 11,149 8,888 11,410 . 23.87 | 27.18 | 25.77 | 27.82 
ie ger 2,101 | 2,923 | 3.441 | 4,445 | 6.78 | 7.13] 9.98 | 10.3, 
ee Ange 908 | 1,413; 1,823 4 2,127] 2.93 | 3.45 | 5.29 | 5.19 
4-5 ys 471 837 967 | 1,007 1.52 2.04 | 2.80 | -2.45 
alee geery 762 | 1,473 | 1,424 | 1,836 | 2.46] 3.59 | 4.13 | 4.48 
10-14 ,, 159 223 262 | 300} 0.51 | 0.54 | 0.76) 0.73 
GS ea ar 31 54 50 | 62 OsLO') SOVLZ | ONL4A eno. 15 
20 years and over 9 4 6 9} 0.03} 0.01 | 0.02 | 0,02 

= a ——— oe }_ E =| a ae ae, eae 
| | 

Total 31,000 '41,018 134,486 | 41,010 |100.00 |100.00 100.00 100.00 

I | ! | 


The masculinity of first births was 105.43 as compared with 104.79 for total births. 


(ii) Ages of Mothers and Interval. The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial 
children is not recorded, but for the purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births 
have been assumed to be first births. The table shows in a condensed form the ages of 
mothers in cases of ex-nuptial births, of nuptial first births occurring less than 
nine months after marriage, and of all nuptial and ex-nuptial first births. A comparison 
of the combined total of the first two columns with the total of nuptial children born 
nine months or more after marriage shows that for all ages the ratio was 2 to 3. At 
all ages up to and including 21, however, there was a preponderance of ex- 
nuptial births and of births following on ante-nuptial conception. It must, of course, 
be understood that a certain number of premature births is necessarily included among 
the births which occurred less than nine months after marriage, but information in 
connexion therewith is not available, and the figures in the table must be accepted with 
this reservation. The tabulation in single ages of mothers appears in Demography 
Bulletin No. 54, published by this Bureau. 


The last four columns show the percentage of births following ante-nuptial 
conception on the total nuptial first births and ex-nuptial births. These columns disclose 
the remarkable fact that the percentage of births due to ante-nuptial conception 
diminishes rapidly from about 80 per cent. among mothers under 20 years of age to a 
minimum of about 20 per cent. among mothers 25 to 34 years and then rises rapidly 
to nearly 70 per cent. for mothers 45 years and over. 
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AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST” 
BIRTH, ETC.—AUSTRALIA. 


‘ Percentage Column IT. on 
1936. | Column IV. 
| k Nuptial Nuptial 
See el Births less Totalof First 
OL Hae & | Ex- than nine two Births 
a | nuptial months preceding and — j 6. 
Births. after | columns. Ex-nuptial mee agi ao £93 
| _ Marriage. Births. 
eat | ae _TI Iv 
ieee G1 = : % 
Under 20 years | 1,426 | 3,652 5,078 6,347 -) 83.125, .79.23 | $2.60,),30.05 
20 to 24 years | 1,859 6,345 8,204 18,407 53-91 45-82 48.43 | 44.35 
Ax hiaaoy ee | 859 | 1,884 2,743 | 13,5590 | 32-50 | 25.60 | 21.89 20.2 
YOR ay ae / 457 | 507 064 5,273 | 28-061 23.05 | 22.20 | 58.26 
35 t0 39, | SOS £70 523 1,059 | 32-64 29.43 30.86 | 26.70 
404044 9 | 441 2 183 401 36.56 35-31 38.95 | 39.70 
45 and over .. au 2 33 49 60.47 54.84 48.89 | 67.35 


Total... | 5.126 | 12,602 |° 17,728 » 46,136 | 48.144 -96.74") §3.50 1 38.09 


13. Interval between Birth and Registration of Birth.—Detailed information for 
the years 1911 to 1921 regarding the period which elapsed between birth and registration 
of birth was contained in Demography Bulletins issued by this Bureau for those years. 
The average interval for the year 1921 was 14-22 days for all children. Although no 
complete measurements have been made since 1921 it may be assumed that the interval 
has decreased to about 13 days. 


§ 2. Marriages. 

1. Marriages, 1936.—The number of marriages registered in Australia during the 
year ended the 31st December, 1936, was 58,709, giving a rate of 8.66 per 1,000 of the 
mean population for the year, A summary of the number of marriages in each State 
and Territory at intervals since 1901 is given in the following table ;— 


MARRIAGES.—SUMMARY, 1901 to 1936. 


| / | | vor. | 
Year, | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, | a | Fo 2 Bete a 
| | | | 
1g0t . | 10,538 | 8,406 | 3,347 | 2,304 | 1,821 1,338 | 5 | tay a 735 
IQit ai aes 11,088 | 5,167 | 4,036 | 2,421 L477 | Lon] 5 30,482 
1921 ++ | 18,506 | 13,076 | 5,963 ) 4,383 | 2,056 1,668 | rs | 2: 46,869 
1931 + |%5,377 | 10,182 | -5/951 ) 3,060 | 2i7ar | m,50r | 25 | 36 | 38,882 
1932 ve | 17,362 | 11,744f] 6,415 | 3,630 | 2,904 | 1,508 4  ~22-] 43 43,034 
1933 -+ | 18,399 | 12,668 | 6,471 | 3,073 | 3.374 1,629 | 28 53 | 46,595 
1934 ++ | 20,210 | 13,862 | 7,635 | 4,310 | 33082 } 1,678 | 30 . 58 | 51,405 
1935 -» | 22,361 | 15,409 | 8,280 4,845 | 3,940 | 1,875 | 42.) gdies 50,826 
1936 -. | 22,873 | 15,915 | 8,306 ) §182 | 4,242 | 2,073, | ar) 97 | 58,709 
1 } | | 


(a) Part of New South Wales. 
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2. Crude Marriage Rates.—The crude marriage rates for each State and Territory 
for a series of years are given hereunder :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES. («) 


* | 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. Is. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas, a eeGrre re 
a = 2 Sear Sth a cer ee 

IQOI .. Tas 6.99 6.66 | 6.45 9.68 7.70 Lc ORt ea 7.32 
TOLE . 9.19) 8-40 | 8.4r |-9.80 | 8.44 | 7.77) 3.02 |) 2.8 8.79 
Loz Tie BiEgSit) 8590) |97-82))| 8.82 i TAOSr INET 82 hBe83\ Oro: ly S55 
LO2A tax 8.05 SaTO.) . 7.66 7-82 Tiss Sine ore OT. | Asa S77 L.02,| 7.89 
LO25: ac 8.07 8.00 7 en OG ay TSO Nee OF OONe 522 ake Le2Qule nog 
£926. 2 8.19 7.90 7.50 8.13 7-47 | 9.7%] 3-55 | 2.74] 7-90 
Lo27)), 8.34 | 7.88 Ue 22) A57 GONNA O3) |= OR72 995... 84 nese SE Ub 7.93 
1928 .. S501 7.53'| 7-34 | 7:26 | 8.12} 6.97 | 5.16 |” 3.54 ehorpett 

1929 .. 7.80 7.3L 6.87 DisZOUN) TLC he ch eh oie New Kind aeenenon i) 7.43 
1930 .. 6.86 0.52 6.81 | 5.78 Fecdal e054) wO623 | 3-79 | 6.69 
eben s. 6.02 | 5.66 O43 of 5.33 6.34 | 6.68 5-04 | 4.09 | 5.96 
LOS2ar 6.73 6.49 6.86 | 6.29} 6.68 | 6.64 | 4-47 4-82 6.63 
1933 -. | 7-07 6.96) 6.84 | 6.84] 7.69 | 7.13 | 5.76) 5.85 | 7.03 
1934 --.| 7-79 7-57} 7-99 | 7-39 | 8.34 | 7.32 | 6.08) 6.26) 7.71 

1935 x. 8.45 8.38 8.57 | 8.28 Bras ie Sanz |) 8.234 78g | 8.45 
1936 .. 8.57 8.61 8.49 | 8.82 9-43 | 8.98 | 7.80 7.89 8.66 

| | | 


(a) Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1,000 of mean annual population 
As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1,000 
of the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been 


worked out for Australia for the last four census periods for which the particulars are 


available. The figures comprise in each case the census year with the year immediately 
preceding and the year immediately following, and are as follows :—Years 1880-82, 
48.98; years 1890-92, 45.743 years 1900-02, 42.14; years I9I10-12, 50.44; years 
1920-22, 56.02; and years 1932-34, 42.88. These rates refer, of course, to persons 


» married, and not to marriages as is the case in the preceding table. 


3. Marriage Rates in Various Countries—The following table shows the marriage 
rate for Australia for the year 1935 in comparison with the rates for various other 


countries :— 
CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES. (a2)—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
d Dabo hla oe ey ——-.- 
1908 | : | 1908 | 
Country. . 1935. Country. | ea | 1935. 
jet Uni ".. | 8.6 10,6(¢) | United States (b)..  (d)|7.0(f) 
Soviet Union a 8.6  10,6(¢) | United States ( 
Union of South Africa(c) (d) 10.4 | Finland 6.1 7.8(g) 
Germany ; Ted 9.7 | Scotland 6.7 a7 
Denmark 7+3 9.3 | Japan 9+3 Ula 
Western Australia Sik 8.8 || Belgium 7.9 7.6(g) 
Rumania 9.5 8.7 | Czechoslovakia Gf oA 
Queensland. . Ee: 8.2 8.6 || Switzerland Tiel 7.3 
England and Wales .. 7.6 86 | Netherlands 765 7.2 
Mantralie “9 9 8.4 8.4 | Canada (d) 7.1 
Great Britain and | | Norway .. vs | 6.2 FL 
Ireland .. Fr 1 ark} 8.4 | Northern Treland 5-2 | pa 
New South Wales .. | 8.8 8.4 | France 79° We Ge 
Victoria Sale. *O,50 8.4 || Portugal 6.9) |" 6.8 
Poland ah FiO) | 1823 | Italy ae etd 7°7 Caer 
South Australia g.t | 8.3 | Argentine Republic .. | 6.8 | 6.7(g) 
Sweden 6.0 8.2 | Spain de @ TRO 6.1 
New Zealand Si | Baz hI Ses ae 5.2 ek 
1 i ; | Irish Free State 5.2 4. 
Tasmania 7.9 | 8.2 | Trish Free | = 
marri lation. (b) Registration area, (c) White 
Ss soi nouigi Py wok bentioole aaead S eBor 1929. (f) For 1932. (g) For 1934. : 
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4. Ages and Conjugal Condition at Marriage-—(i) General. The ages at marriage of 
bridegrooms and brides will be found in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 54, 
published by this Bureau. A summary in age-groups is given in the table hereunder, 
which also shows the previous conjugal condition of the contracting parties. There were 
2,659 males who were less than twenty-one years of age married during 1936, while the 
corresponding number of females was 12,022. At the other extreme there were 61 men 
of sixty-five years and upwards who described themselves as bachelors, and 24 spinsters 
of corresponding age. 

Information regarding the percentage distribution of bridegrooms and brides is 
shown in the last five lines of the table for the years 1911, 1921, 1931, 1935 and 1936. 


AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Bridegrooms. Brides. 
Ages at Es = = 
Marriage. : I j : : 
Bachelors. | aay Divorced., Total. Spinsters. Widows. Divorced. Total. 
Under 20.. 1,287 I | a 1,288 8,193 3 fe 8,196 
20-24 years | 17,696 30. | 12 | 17,738 25,779 40 79 25,808 
22 mer, 20,885 142 | 120 | 205553) Las 167 300 14,642 
30-34 ,, 8,785 255 | 272 | 9,312 4,326 229 338 4,893 
Sea Oe tos 3400 391 278 4,069 1,626 328 274 2,228 
40-44 ,, 1,234 382 | 2391 1,855 697 307 186 1,190 
45-49 5, 640 443 | 209 1,292 340 288 88 716 
50-54» 301 346 | 73 720 12 230 36 389 
ee ORE 153 312" | 49 514 o4 154 20 268 
60-64 ,, 66 2309 | 14 319 37 = Ha | Q E57 
65 years and | 
over... OI 370 | 12 | 449 24 107 I 132 


Total .. | 54,508 2.00% 1,284 | 58,709 55,414 1,964 1,331 58,709 


Percentage | : 
on Total % % % % % a | 
FOLTHOL |! 93.70 5.84 | 0.46 | 100,00 | 94.60 4.68 0.72 | 100.00 
TOS ere 2.43 6.37 I.20 | I00.00 | 92.85 5.91 I.24 100,00 
O31 e.. Q2.04 6.09 | 1.87 | 100.00 |} 93.89 | 4.02 | 2.09 100.00 
TO3 5 wer 92.98 4-89 | 2,13 | 100.00} 94.47 | 3.20 | 2.33 | 100.00 
TQ36) en iP 92.04 4.97 | 2.19 | 100.00 | 94.39 | 3-34 2.27 | 00.00 


(ii) Relative Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The relative ages of bridegrooms and 
brides are shown for single years in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 54; a 
condensation into age-groups of five years is given below :— 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Ages of Brides. i 
Total - 
Ages of Bridegrooms,  Bride- | yyaer | l 
grooms, meer | 15 to | 20 to | 25 ta | 30 to | 35 to | 4o'to. | 45 and 
Se es RG: 24. | 29. 34. | 39 44 upwards. 
a ee ee - rae —s | | 
| | | 1 — 
Under 20 years 1,288 85 oe | 
“ 288 4] 876°) 37x 32 r 
seiitae ” on 175738: 7 | 45,703 | 10,948 |) 1,893 °|. yee a epee 
ere SANew & eceee 2 | 1942 | 70,635 | 7,322.) 2,081 | 14} 20 | 10 
P be 3 ” 3:32 3 487 | 2,860 | 3,594 | 1,812 | 453} 79 24 
qoto 44, > a eee : 425 743 | 3,219 | 1,034 | 688 | x9x 68 
faa, ¢ sae A Oe ee ot ae ee ee ee 
” ne 720 Fas 5 26 57 re jit a 
s5 to 59 ,, ¥ 514 we % “4 27 4) 7S | 235) )" 26057 aes 
Syearsandover .. 449 a I 5 6. | a x | 38 | pe 
Total Brides Snare : | eee 
‘ . 59,799 x18 8,178 25,898 14,642 4,893 | 2,228 | 1,190 | 1,662 
| 
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(iti) Average Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides: 'The age at marriage of brides has 
declined slightly during recent years to an average of just over 25 years. The 
figures for the past five years are :—1932, 25-41; 1933, 25.42: 1934, 25.65; 1935, 
25.70; and 1936, 25.23. For the five years 1907-11 the average age was 25.70 years 
compared with 25.92 years for the five years 1912-16, 26.07 years for the five years 
1917-21, and 25.76 years for the five years 1925-29. The average age of bridegrooms 
was in 1932, 29.06; in 1933, 29.07; in 1934, 29.243; in 1935, 29.25; and in 1936, 
28.76 years. It follows, therefore, that brides are, generally speaking, three and 
one-half years younger than bridegrooms. = 


5. Previous Conjugal Condition—The number of bachelors and spinsters, widowed 
and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1936, has already been given. 
The following table shows the conjugal condition of the contracting parties :— 


PREVIOUS CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


| Brides. 

Conjugal Condition | Total eeiky Ba See 2 al 
of Bridegrooms. Bridegrooms. | gpinstera, | Widows. _ | Divorced. 

ae: — : ———— - = —- a = | —— eee 
Bachelors .. by eé 54,508 52,558 1,022 928 
Widowers .. ae os | 2,917 1,873 | 825 219 
Divorced .. ve J ieZog | 983 | rey 184 
i 3 2 a\ 5 2 
Total Brides a . 58,709 55.414 | 1,964 TRS 


6. Birthplaces of Persons Married.—The following table shows the birthplaces of 
persons who were married in r91I, 1921 and 1936. In Australian Demography 
Bulletin, No. 54, the relative birthplaces of bridegrooms and brides married in 1936 will 
be found tabulated in detail :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA. 


Bridegrooms. Brides 
Birthplace. = ss (| <a cae oe 
Igit. 1921. | 1936. } 4OIX. | 1921. | 1936. 
AUSTRALASIA— | | | 
Australia ae -- | 31,298 | 37,925 | 50,367 || 33,922 | 40,137 | 53,086 
New Zealand .. “4 450 | 405 564 303 280 386 
EvuROPE— 
England and Wales as 3,023 3,590 4,628 1,675 2,488 2,878 
Scotland we Ber 739 | 867 1,324, |}, » 460°} 656 | 836 
Treland ne Be 494 | 470 || 4il | 363 281 202 
Other British Possessions 16 | 30 53 9 14 14 
Western Europe eae 205 | 175 | 108 45 45 | 23 
Central Europe .. rhc 311 | 149 | 171 92 61 | 67 
Southern Europe rs 62 | 139 536 | 21 5h 284 
Eastern Europe te: 47 | 83 76 |i 18 21 36 
ASIA— | | - | 
~ British Possessions ne 59 | 59 | 82 27 248) 47 
Foreign Countries ; 83 574 60 16 12 41 
AFRICA— | ; 
_ British Possessions ae 42 | 58 | Giz 20 39 | 82 
Foreign Countries note I | 3 | Io 2 5 | 8 
AMERICA— ; | 
Canada ae oe 44 | 45 | oem |e 6 11 27 
Other British Possessions . . 6 8 S| 5 I 
United States of America 58 90 66 16 25? 35 
Other Foreign Countries .. 44 | Ir | 15 || 15 10 6 
PoLYNESIA— ; 
British. . ae my 13 9 | 18 a II 23 
Foreign ava P 25 18 12 |! 7 Tia 10 
Indefinite ing ithe 41 22 16 || 37 | 19 WA 
Pobade a vats ++ | 37,061 | 44,213 | 58,709 || 37,001 44,213 | 58,709 
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7. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—On the experience of 1931 the average 
ages at marriage of bridegrooms in the larger classes of occupations were as follows :— 
Professional, 30-01 years ; Domestic, 30.47 years; Commercial, 29.20 years; Transport, 
28.71 years; Industrial, 28.08 years; and Primary Producers, 30-15 years. 


8. Fertility of Marriages.—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial births 
registered, e.g., during the five years 1932 to 1936, by the number of marriages registered 
during the five years 1927 to 1931, i.e., the period antecedent by five years to the period 
of the births, bas been called the “‘ fertility of marriages.” The quotient for this period 
is 2.29—in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage 
in Australia is under three. This method, while not absolutely accurate, generally 
furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate and careful 
investigation. For the following five-yearly periods the results were :—1927-31, 2.80 ; 
1928-32, 2.53 3 1929-33, 2.91 ; 1930-34, 2.58; 1031-35, 2.54; and 1932-1936, 2.29. 


9. Celebration of Marriages——In all the States marriages may be celebrated eitber 
by ministers of religion whose names are registered for that purpose with the Registrar- 
General, or-by certain civil officers—in most cases district registrars. Most of the 
marriages are celebrated by ministers-of religion. The registered ministers in 1936 
belonged to more than forty different denominations, some of which, however, can hardly 
be regarded as having any valid existence. A number of these have been omitted from 
the tabulation and are bracketed under the heading ‘ Other Christian.” The figures 
for 1936 are shown in the following table :— 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, 1936. 


| | | | ' Australia. 


Denomination, §N.8.W.| Vic. | Qld. | 8.A. | W.A. | Tas. ee. neh «jane 
| : : i Ne Per 
| | _ Cent. 
| | 
Church of Eng- | | | | | Ye 
land -+ }9:444 | 4,621 | 2,537 | 1,244 1,669 804 4 | 39 | 20,362 | 34.68 
Roman Catholic | 4,707 | 2,940 1,801 | 62. 757 | 345 17 20 | 13,391 | 19.40 
Methodist | 2,605: | 2,490 | 1,345 |1,639 | 668 | 326 ae) 2 9,085 15-47 
Presbyterian fs] 271 2,720.1 1,839 1 2ys 1) cr: Pena | T ro 75354 | 12.53 
Baptist | 386 627 196 | 192 83 | 87 1,571 | 2.68 
Congregational.. | 445 249 1384 250 | Tos | 6s | “r24S*ee re 
Church of Christ = 144 | 406 7 250] 2 sa er 5 946 ) 1.61 
Lutheran | So Ot | 213 | 229 I 584 | "6.99 
Salvation Army | -116 | 117 gi Al ie at ae 409 | Ss 
Seventh-Day | | ; x 
Adventist .. 5 22 I5 | ee clk a es. zt , 
Greek Catholic ., 22 | 24 2B ; 17 ‘ 1 as 
Unitarian xe 4 E Lote lesions umes ea) pai 6 a 
Other Christian ) as To3 4 17G | Ssr | 2S ae 546 | 0.93 
Hebrew , ts 47 50 3 | I | Oi) easton e, cael Bee TiO G. 26 
Registrar’s Office | 1,890 | 1,397 | 350 | 433°], 504 | 225 | 4 6 | 4,818 |B ay 
za E | 


ee FS 


Total .. 22,873 45,915 | 8,306 | 5,182 | 4,242 '2,073| 41 | 77 | 58,709 ‘100.00 


= a = 2) ee 


| 
Marriages _cele- : 
) \ 

| | 


brated , by 
Religion | 


per cent. |91.74 |91.22 \95.68 | 
Marriages _cele- 
brated by Civil 

Officers 
per cent. | 8.26 | 8.78 | 4.32 


Ministers of | | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| | 


| 8.36 11.88 |t0.85 9-79) 7-79)" Ss2liek .. 
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§ 3. Deaths. 
1. Deaths, 1936.—The following table shows the number of deaths, male and 
female, registered in each State during the year:— — 
: : DEATHS, 1936. 
| | Oe ae 
Bex. N.S.W. pertotastss Q'land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust./ Tas ae | F.C.D. | Australia 
= | fo ie — 
: pee ee 
Mals ES, 618 i: 9,996 | 5,068 | ~2,961 | 2,611 | 1,319 5r | 27 | 35,051 
Female .. | 10,758 | 8,782 | 3,525 | 2,503 | 1,619 1,068 | 9 | rg. 28,281 
: ) ) eee Tea 
| } | | | = | 
Total .. Lp. | 18,778 8,593 | 5,464 | 4,230 2,387 | 60 | 44 | 63,932 
| ' 


DEATHS—SUMMARY 1961-1936. 


A summary of the total number of deaths in each State and Territory at intervals 
since 1go1 is given in the following table :— 


| N.S.W. 


Year. 

+e _—— 

| 
; 1901 . | 16,021 
1Qfl oo) 275146 
1Q921 | 20,026 
1931 21,270 
a 71932 | 21,343 
A 1933 | 22,322 
1934 | 23,474 
1935 24,547 
1936 24,376 


Victoria. Q’)land. 


15,904 | 
15,216 
16,195 | 
17,033 
16,805 
175450 
18,648 
18,456 | 
18,778 | 


6,007 
6,544 
7142 
72525 
7813 
8,354 
8,192 
8,851 
8,593 


| 
i 


S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. ; Bot 4 
3,974 | 2,519 1,814 91 
4,038 | 2,923 1,927 | 65 | 
| 4,982 | 3,480 , 2,197 80 
| 4,888 | 3,081 | 2,057 70 
439057 |" 33725 2,022 73 
4,904 | 3,790 2,192 61 
5,403 | 4,070 2,345 60 
5,163 | 4,118 , 2,353 70 
5,464 | 4,230 2,387 | 60 


Australia. 


46,330 


| 47,869 


54,076 


56,500 
59,757 


59,117 
62,22 

63,599 
63,932 


(a) Part of New South, Wales prior to 1911. 


CRUDE DEATH Stee (a) _ 


2. Crude Death Rates.—The crude death rates at intervals from 1901 to 1936 
are shown in the following table :— 


Year and Sex. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. iw. Aust.) ‘Tas. ar | POT, | Ts 
{g0l TL.75 } 13.22 | Li.98 | -1k.12 | 15.39.) 10.51 | 19.10 (b) 12.22 
Igit 10.31 | 11.52 | 10.65 | 9.81 | 10.19 | 10.14 19.63 5.61 | 10.06 
1921 9.50 | 10.52 | 9.37 | 10.02 | 10.42 | 10.30 | 20.44 1:60 | "9.01 
1924 9.28 | 10.05'| 9.00] 9.25 | 8.99 | 9.82) 11.84 3.83 | 9 46 
ei 1925 9.07 | 9.47 | 9-02] 9.22 | 8.89 | 9.26 16.19] 2.50] 9.19 
1926 9.44 | 9.63 | 9.58] 8.81 | 8.79 | 8.94 | 16.22] 6.60} 9 40 
1927 9.40 On7 Ti oe ze 9.07 8.65 9:54.| 17.07 0.96] 9.42 
1928 9.2%, | TO.0k 9.91 B00? 8.93 |, 9.89 | 15.92 ie onda 
192 Oe, | 9.44.) 9.2 80 | 9.34 |- 9-99 | 14-55] 4: 9.5 
ne oN, 8.93 | 8.19] 8.46} 8.80] 8.82) 15.46) 3.57 8.56 
1931 ‘8.32:| 9.47 | 8.14 | 8.49 | 8.51 | 9-15 | 14.12 | 4.09 8.67 
1932 8.27 | 9.29 | 8.35 | 8.58} 8.54 | 8.90 14.85 | 3.25 | 8.63 
1933 8.58 | 9.59) 8 84 | 8.44 | 8.64 | 9.60 | 12.55 | 4.20 | 8.92 
1934 , 8.95 | 10.197} 8.57'| 9.26] 9.23 | 10.23)| 12.10 |) 3.35 | 9.32 
1935 3 9.28 | 10.03 | 9.16 8.83) || 9225 4pTO.2 13.72 4.37 | 9.40 
= le 10.10 | 10.94 | 9.89 | 10.07 | 10.96 | 1L.27 | 14.29 | 5-10 10.38 
Female .. 8.16 | 9.40 | 7-57 | 8.53 | 7-64 |] 9-38 | 5-34 3.80 | 8.46 
Total 9.14 10.16 | 8.78 9.30 | 9.40 | 10.34 | 11.42 | 4.51 | 9.43 


a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of annual mean population (b) Part of New South Wales prior to 191x 
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3. Index of Mortality—(i) General. The death rates quoted above are crude 
rates, i.e., they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population 
without taking the age constitution into consideration. Other conditions being equal, 
however, the death rate of a country will be low if it contains a large percentage of 
young people (not infants). In order to obtain a comparison of the mortality of various 
countries on a uniform basis so far as sex and age constitution are concerned, the standard 
population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics according to age 
distribution (eleven age-groups) of the population of nineteen European countries at 
their censuses nearest to the year 1900 is used in the computation of.the “‘ Index of 
Mortality ” as distinguished from the crude death rate. Full details of the “ Standard 
Population ”’ will be found in Year Book No. 22, page 962. 


(ii) Comparison of Rates. For the year 1936 on the basis of the crude rates there 
is ‘a range of 1.56 per 1,000 persons between the lowest rate in Queensland (8.78) and 
the highest rate in Tasmania (10.34). On the standardized rates the range was 1.26 
per 1,000, i.e., between 8.36 in South Australia and 9.62 in Western Australia. In its 
application to the figures for 1936 the process of adjustment altered mainly the relative 
positions of the middle States, particularly that of Western Australia, from those 
determined by the crude rates. Thus Western Australia which was third highest in the 
crude rates became first while South Australia, which was fourth. had on the standardized 
basis the lowest rate of all the States. The index of mortality for each State for r92r, 
1931, 1935 and 1936 is shown in the following table :— 


INDEX OF MORTALITY. 


Year, N.S.W. | Vie. | Qlland. / 8. Aust. |W. Aust. | ‘Tas ak rer a 
| | = “ ae ; 
| | 
{921 | 10.35 | 10:79] 10.24 10.38 11.88 10.83 es gf 1.89 10.58 
1931 8.41 8.78 8.30] “7.85 °} 2 8265 8.58 TOosy ey 8.49 
1935 | 9:18 | 9.08) 9.39 7-97 9-47 9-54 | 10.91 6.60 |ag.I0 
1936 G.l2r | soe 6,08 8.36 9.62 9-60) 8.52 6.57 (49.12 


(4) See letter-press below. 


In view of the changing age constitution of the population, comparisons by means 
of the indexes of mortality published for years other than the Census and immediately 
adjoining years need to be made with caution. For the purpose of computing the 
indexes for each State and the Commonwealth, the ages of the people are estimated for 
each year on the basis of the proportions ascertained at the previous Census, and hence 
the results obtained represent the position as it would be had the age constitution 
remained constant since the Census. Actually considerable variations in ages have 
oceurred during recent years’ which make this assumption misleading, but owing to 
lack of data it is impracticable to measure the effects in the States individually. For 
the Commonwealth as a whole, however, the changes in the ages of the population since 
the Census of 1933 have been measured from year to year from the records of migration 
and deaths in separate age groups and of births in each “successive year, and on 
te-calculating the indexes of mortality for the Commonwealth for each year since the 
Census on the basis of the new age composition so ascertained the more reliable results 
of 8.92 for 1934, 8.83 for 1935 and 8.70 for 1936 are obtained. These rates are 
considerably lower than the indexes previously calculated, the difference being due to 
the ageing of the Australian population. Unfortunately, it is not possible to indicat 
with accuracy the corresponding variations in the indexes for individual States. 
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4. Crude Death Rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the crude 
death rates of various countries for a pre-war period and the latest available vear :— 


CRUDE DEATH RATES.(a)—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


| 
Country. 1908-13. 1935. | Country. 1908-13. 1935. 
New Zealand sift 8 KS) eZ Great Britain and | A 
Netherlands £9) ikare oF Ireland .. Speed bial gst 12°70 
South Australia ep tots 8.8. || Finland \.. red bee ca 12.0 
Western Australia .. 10.3 0.2 Switzerland. . ad 1a er reer 
Queensland. . ee 10.3 9.2 | Belgium se Peal 15/7 12.8 
New South Wales .. 10.3 9.3 .Argentine Republic .. 17.5 NEC) 
Australia... as lee arg 9.5 || Scotland .. © eersss eee 
Canada (including | Czechoslovakia ee 21.0 se few 
Quebec) .. a (c) 9.6 Trish Free State sare \lammaloueie 13.7 
Victoria .. : LeS7 10.0 Italy “5 = 20.4 13.9 
Norway... a 13.6 10,2 || Poland Ne See eG To 
Tasmania .. 10.7 10.2 | Northern Ireland ..j| 16.9 14.4 
Union of South Africa || Spain e ae 22.8 15.3 
(Whites) . sf (c) 10.5 France r. ei BESO L547 
United States (b) is (c) 10.9 || Japan 2 an 20.5 16.8 
Denmark .. aah Eee Ir.2 || Soviet Union e288 18 8(d) 
Sweden. BPs OA 11.7 || Rumania .. ee aheeate 20.5 
England and Wales .. A U4 a Er Egypt a c. 1e 25.8 26.7 
_ Germany .. es 16.5°%, 11.8 || Ceylon Bc: + | 31-4 36.6 
4 et eagles Parnes salad Sete 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Registration area. (c) Not 
available. (d) For year 1928. 


5. Infantile Deaths and Death Rates.—(i) Australia, 1901 to 1936. The universal 
_experienge that during the first few years of life the higher death rate of male infants 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed by the fact that’ out of 286,269 
male infants born from 1932 to 1936, 13,023 (45-49 per 1,000) died during their first year 
of life, while of 272,806 female infants only 9,934 (36.41 per 1,000) died during the 


first year. 
INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES.—AUSTRALIA. 
Parr ee deaths under one year, Rate of Infantile Mortality. (a) 
Year. el i —— 
Males. Females. - Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
= | = = = —— _— ; — = 
| | 
1901 2 ri whe Suerezete| 4,778 | 10,066 cosets Cote TS 103.61 
Igil 2 ea ras 3,624" 8,369 75-91 | 60.72 68.49 
; 1921 8 5,111 3,84r 8,952 72.97 | 58.06 | 65.73 
F 1931 elt 2,889 por TOS: | 4,994 47:34 | 36.62 | 42.14 
= 1933 hte | Ms 82.5OO)) 1,897. 4397 aes? | 35-06 | 39-52 
1934 bohm 2,097, 2,075 4,772, | 48.29 | 38.69 43-59 
1935 dell dtodd 1,892 |. 4:429 |. 44-59 34-76; 39-78 
1936 «cod yp 2,008 2,110 4,778 44.92 ty ae 41.16 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. 
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: (ii) States, 1901 to 1936. For the States and Territories the rates of infantile 
mortality during the period 1901-36 were as follows :— 
INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES.(a) 


| * | 
Period. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. Ter. 


190I—-05.. | 97-02 | 95.91 | 94.35 | 86.60 [124.79 90.00 149.35 (c) , 96.91 
1906-10... | 77-39 | 79.90 | 71.27 | 68.38 | 89.80 | 83.18 | 143.79 (e)— 177 Orn 
LQTI—15.5 | 71205) 72.23 120508 167.20 I 724s) Fosgr 85.11 32.56 | 70.32 
Igt6—20.. | 64.82 | 67.18 | 63.04 | 61.93 | 61.73 | 63.84 | 67.15 40.40 | 64.67 
EO2t=25., | 50-11 4 61.93.) 50.000) 5450) | 59-14 60.44 40.82 60.24 | 57.88 
1926-30. . 
1931-35-- L 
1932 .. | 40.98 | 43-00 | 40.19 | 36.62 | 
1933 «+ | 39-35 | 40.43 | 42.74 | 32-13 | 36.83 | 41.07 | 94.590] 45.80b; 39.52 
1934. | 46.36 | 44.63 | 40.61 | 35-58 c - 460) : 
1935 ++ | 39-44 | 41.17 | 37-26 | 34-95 | 40.15 | 51-84 | 83.33 | 47.306, 39.78 

| 
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LOZO" =. || 43-47 | 42ngT | 36.205) 3209 | 42-22 49.55 20.55 25.326) 41.16 
(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. (6) Based on deatha of 
infants born in the Federal Capital Territory. (c) Part of New South Wales prior to r9rr. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES—UNDER ONE MONTH AND UNDER ONE YEAR. 


| 


| Under one month. One month and under one year. 
State. | } 
| IQII-15.| I921—25.| 1931-35.| 1936. g91I-55. 1921-25. 1931-35. 1936. 
s) | cf ; A 

New South Wales .. | 31-75 | 29.97 | 27.64 | 29.51 | 39.30 | 28.14 | 14.28 | 3.96 
Victoria .. 33:97 | 32.19 | 27.76 | 26.56 | 39.16 | 29.74 | 14.08 | 5.75 
Queensland 3°-73 | 27-44 | 28.02 | 26.34 | 34.95 | 23.55 1k.g7 | “ase 
South Australia 29407 | 27.83 | 23.00 | 20.09 | 38.19 26.36 12.173 | 10.10 
Western Australia.. | 30.87 | 27.56 | 25.11 | 25-47 | 42-56 | 31.58 | 15.68 | 16.75 
Tasmania 1532.08 | 37.73 30.07 | 34.27 | 38.23 | 28.71 | 14.40] ¥o.e8 

S 

2 Se é by 

| | som 3 ot ~ 
Australia as | 31-69 | 29.91 | 27.28 | 27.47 | 38.63 27.97 | 13-99 | 13-69 


These tables disclose the striking decrease in infantile mortality, the rate for 1936 
being much less than half that of 1901-05. The second table reveals the fact that 
relatively little improvement has taken place in the first month of life, but that the 
principal decrease has occurred among the older children and has been due to the decline 
in preventable diseases. 

The deaths of infants under one year of age during 1936 numbered 4,778, the 
mortality rate being 41.16, Among the States, South Australia had the lowest and 
Tasmania the highest rate, 

(ili) Districts. The total numbers of births and of deaths of children under one 
year of age for 1936 are shown in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 54, for each 
of the sixty-four districts for which vital statistics have been tabulated. . 

(iv) Various Countries and Cities, Compared with other countries the States of 
Australia occupy a very favourable position, being surpassed only by New Zealand 
although in 1935, the latest year for which satisfactory figures are available ms 
exceptionally high rate of infant mortality in Tasmania placed this State below: the 
Netherlands, Sweden, N orway and Switzerland. The Australian cities, Adelaide Sydney 
and Perth, are among the cities having the ten lowest rates in the list dhow on the 
next page, The list is headed by Oslo (27), Amsterdam (28), and Wellington (33), the 
next seven cities being San F rancisco, Adelaide, Sydney, Christchurch, Stockholm 
Chicago and Perth, The highest rate recorded in 1935 of the cities named in the table 
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_ was 245 in Bombay. A study of the respective rates shows that a high birth rate is often 
though not invariably accompanied by a high infantile death rate :— 


INFANTILE MORTALITY oe ()—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Infantile | Infantile 
Mortality = Cru = i | Mortality Crude 
Country. Rate (a) ou (b) Country. Rate.(a) Rate, ( 6) 
apres. - eaenaee esos eee "| = 2935. 
1900-15. 1935. 1906- 15,| 1935. 
New Zealand .. OI 2 10.1 Trish Tree State. . 2 | 67 HAro.2 
South Australia .. 68 35 I4.t | Getmany on he DOS 68 oenbxo 
Queensland ; oS 37 18.3 || France.. bs 1224 ~ 69.4) E5n2 
New Sauth Wales 74 39 16.9 Denmark Ag We nol: 71 Ly 7, 
Western Australia 81 40. | 18.2 Canada (includ. | 
Nethezlands = 15 40 | 20,2 ing Quebec) .. (c) | 71 | 20.2 
Australia ae 74 40 16.6 §— Scotland Piel (vee | ay ge sw aees) 
Victoria ae 70 41 15.2 Belgium +. | 239 | 85 15.4 
Norway = 08 41 ¥4.6 | Northern Ireland | 92 | 86° | 19.2 
Sweden ea. 74 ame | 1308 Italy .. ell) gla cLOv | ulw2 318 
Switzerland Bs 108 48 16.0 Japan .. Bd E55 | tox 31.6 
Tasmania Glo 52 19.4 | Spain ae ore 156 | 110 25.7 
United States (Re- , | Czechoslovakia .. | (c) | 12 17-9 
gistration Area) (c) 56 16.9 | Hungary He 205 | 154 20.8 
England and | | Egypt ..— a (c) 161 41.9 
Wales : 113 57 | 14.7 || Soviet Union .. | (c). | 173(d)| 42.7(@) 
_ Great Britain and | Rumania as alii) 92 |, 30.7 
a eae aay oe 60 15:2 |! Ceylon..- | (e) | 263 Ban 
nion oO out | | 
Africa (Whites) | (c) 63. 24-2 | f ee Sree Re, Te 
(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births r registered. (6) Number of births per 1,000 0 
meéan population (ec) Not available. (d) For year 1930. (8) For year 1932. 
INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES.(a)—VARIOUS CITIES. a 
Rate of | Rate of 
Tufantile | Infantile 
City. Mortality.(a) City. | Mortality.(@) 
aoa : 1935. | tozz. | |) 2935. 
ae 34 54 2 | Copenhagen ae | C7 EG 
Amsterdam oe 54 28 Washington ic 83 60 
Wellington ci 61 33 | Breslau x, Bi 170, |. Miee 
San Francisco ty 50 35 Munich Ae nx Hog tam | GS 
Adelaide mI 74 35 | can * Ay 135 63 
Sydney .. ie 62 36 weeds se sie 9 | 64 
Ghristohurok ae 54 38 | Birminghara Ai 82 65 
Stockholm ats 61 38 | Leipzig a ae 136 66 
Chicago .. Be 84 40 | Paris ate le ee 67 
Berth oc. a 81 40 | Cologne (ele tqoe A 67 
Auckland Se hee 54 41 | Edinburgh .. Ay HO e475 
Brisbane 3s 62 43 } sn od We Sed ad 2, 
Melbourne 38 74 43 | Hobart ae ats Tee le ag 
Detroit .. > Soi Ad | Liverpool .. wie 105 84 
New: York City «5. |) 72) 4 48 | Johannesburg + 101 89 
Philadelphia = A 48 || Aberdeen .. neo Ol 
Dresden .. ieee 50 atte An 4 758 | O2 
Toronto .. oe gt 50 | Dublin uh seh ae | 938 
Los Angeles 38 68 er Madrid om as 98 
London .. a 80 51 | Glasgow... a 196-— |" 98 
Hamburg JE) Ome oa, 51 eg ok ae LG 5 pple hae. 
Sheffield . . sete CQO 4? 52 “aivo af aot 34 19Or 
Cape Town a ererts25*). 55 Madras. ae | 281 22 
Antwerp .. re 98 56 Bombay  .. ae | 402 || aes 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. 
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CAUSES OF DEATHS OF rile UNDER ONE YEAR. Sjoea 1936. 


| ofr 2p 4 hess 2 | es 
« | 2! ¢ 18a! 88| ge “i g/l 8] 2 
Age at Death. o ie S 3. ca\setsabee| « | 2 hud = 
2 | Sa) oS | es ema a cee ieee. | et Ty he ie tes 
a ae a = 2 || eS os eB) ihe ay eee 
= ile fe > Hin MSs eae ie a jy Bj ee 
RoR issu ae) |) Solos | se) se] 5 = o | Se 
Ee 8 24/=5 se 8S a a | o | <8 
Gnder I week 4 3 : y I Mee Perey ee 
1 week and under 2 weeks. a a EY x 2 3 I 
2 weeks ef es aes 2 Ww ae Ai es 2 
ete is month ory oe 2 Wee 3 I 
rmonth -. ,, 2 months | 24 2 I aye o | 3 = NS 
zmonths  ,, Span So Lelads 2 I ai ro OS EY -~ 
3 ts ” cee t 17 I 2) * I ij 2 2 | == 
4 ” ” Ss) ” I 18 a I : I r | 3 2 ii 
So 5 of Gi” Ss eae It Sy) f..33 E c 3 > as 4 aE, I 
Ge) te " eet Fe 12 et a ee 2 Pe ee al ee fee 
ih ” Se Ge Bae) Se aa 2 aj «% 4 (Pa 
See ” Oy a I 4 2 I 2 : 32 v.29 3 ~ 
9 ” ” ro ” I 4 = ¥ I I x I 
COR a ” II ” a 16 4 I Ee | I I 2 
TY ” an ryear .. a Io 7 I 2 2 
| E - 
Total under 1 year .. 4) 2600) zg ia. 4) 20 | 32d egoele 
| | 
(infantile Mortality (a)— . | 
TORTS tas oe ++ 10.34 |1.57 |0.25 |0.16 +> {0.08 (0.3% 0,22 j0.85 |1.83 |2.55 (2.34 
1g2t on ** J0.15 /1.97 |0.59 |o.24 |0.03 |o.07 0.18 0.08 10.56 |z.10 |1.45 |1.50 
OBEY. svc on + jo.t0 |1.58 |0.25 0.11 '0.08 |0.03 |0.22 0.04 |o.20 j0.32 10.39 |0.32 
1936 .. 36 ** 10.03 |1.38 j0.28 0.1% 0.04 |0.05 |0.12 0.03 [0.17 Jo.28 10.28 lo. x5 
Ux-nuptial deaths under | : | | | ‘ 
I year included in above Si B) 5 + +. + + I re aero fe cee | 
Infantile Mortality (6)— | 
TO25 0) ue - a» [0.16 |2.06 |0.32 jo.16 jo. 48 0.32 - |1.27 Jo.32 [2.38 jo.48 
1931 se ++ {O.5I [1.71 |0.34 O.17 | 0.34 + |O.51 «. [0.52 10,86 
BOZO" 2. oe e+ 19.59 10.97. 0.97 / 0.20 |0,78 -« 10.39 | 
| | ; as. | | 
= : a> 
n = .> Ss 
A ae ane a} 5 S28! 3 
Age at Death 4/4 | ea)" |3.8| | sS| 2 | 8 288] § 
at Death. “a] @ 3: ss s A =| ws 
F 22| & | Aa| 82) 282) @ las! 2 | lege) 2 
ge| 2 | SS) 88(ee8 S| 8a 2 | & BES] s | 2 
f3| 2 |82| s8\/e8s| 2) 38) s | 2 lsuej a] 
Maa) we (OS AR |HSO A) SA a | F 88s! § | 8 
a — | 
Under x week .. 24 | 12 } 3) 2 | 284 | x65 | 302] 352) o6, | 2,582 
1 week and under 2 weeks 2 die oF 3 ee Seu Ee es fee 46 7 oan 
2 weeks 3 I4 pass 8 eS aes a Se) Migs Visca SS 157 
ce * xrmonth| 18 Ay 6 2] \r9 7 ee gt 8 | x8] rx 
I month » 2 mnths 55 20 sa eae < Ess 17 3 3 rr | 4t| 277 
2 months ae 36 | 2x Shek? 4 | -25 16 a } oy eee) ae 
3 ” » 4 oy 22 9 21 2) 23 | ae) > ; 2 21; r4t 
4 » Fc a are at I5 r 20 si 8 ro =| j 25 134 
be) ” » 6 ” 2 sf) 2 32 + 7 } rey = | 16 i2t 
6 ” » 7 4 19 18 ae 27 5 7 6 7 | I 29} 138 
7 ors ae cere 2 To I 50 ee 3 4 2t| 128 
8 ” » D9 vy 32 TO 20 | 2 § ‘ r 23 110 
9 ” » IO 4, 18 16 a 18 5 8 | 4 ] 28 Ii2 
10 " yy IL 22 16 3 22) 2 4 | a7i wag 
rr oy  L year ce | eee ‘ 14! Ail 3. 4 Bik bake 
Total under x year +e | 378 | 187 | BY} 248) 54 | 527) 28r | 1,502] 412 | 447 | 406) 4,778 
Infantile gr tailty (a) 4 | a Sas ——— 
niches v+ [2-86 |t.90 |0.47/176-95) 0.72 [2.99 | *.. joz.qx}, 4.07 | 5.58/68.49  - 
1921 a +s [3.08 /2.08 0.72% |%5,02] 0.57 13-74 | 7.64 15.29 5. ae? | 4.16165. 73 
| i | } | coerce 
1931 = e+ (2-82 |t.62 (0.13 | 3.26! 0.4r |4.23 | 9.60 |t4.0 ha aca 
6 ag | | t . 4-04) 2.81 3.29 | 3.29/42.14 
193 oe [3-25 pone 0.07 | 2.14) 0.46 [4.45 | 2.42 IE2.94] 3. sl 3. 5 5041.16 
Ex-nuptial deaths under | | F a 
ts year included | | | | 
~ above 61 x ra 3 ye | 
Infantile Mortality eee c {ut rule tue alg Sh ee Ma os3§ 
1925 Aa, ikvistexe' 2. 38 1.12 |x9.18, 0 Ag 19..64. | 
: ABD. +64 | 9.51 |20.93/1.90 |.2.69 | 6, 
fess ce on a i3- +43 0.34 | 8.39) 0.17 (4-28 | 7.19 |21.92/3.08 ee ls. 449 84.83 
: on o 2.54 0.20 | Ovadiereo '3).92 | 4.26 lar 65l2-7% | seas | 8. 78166 a2 


(a) Rate per x,000 total 4 
Sclerema prog to 1981, pa (0) Rate por 1,000 ex-nuptial: births. (c) Including Icterus and 


: 
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(v) Causes of Deaths of Children under one Year. The preceding table gives for 
twenty-three causes the ages of all children who died under one year of age during 1936. 
The infantile mortality rates for 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1936 have been added for all 
births, and for 1925, 1931 and 1936 for ex-nuptial births. Particulars for males and 
females may be found in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 54. 


Pre-natal influences, such as malformation, congenital debility and premature 
birth, together with injuries at birth, accounted for 3,159 or 66 per cent. of all deaths 
under one year; and of these 3,159 deaths, 2,464 or 78 per cent., occurred less than a 
week after birth. Among the survivors of the first week, broncho-pneumonia caused the 
greatest number of deaths. This disease was responsible for 378 deaths, representing 
8 per cent. of all deaths under one year, or 3.25 per 1,000 births. Diarrhoea and enteritis 
caused 248 deaths and whooping cough 160 deaths. 


(vi) Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under one Year. The deaths of ex-nuptial 
children were tabulated by this Bureau for the first time in 1925. The causes of death of 
these children in 1936 and the rates in respect of 1925, 1931 and 1936 are shown as an 
addendum to the preceding table 


Pre-natal influences such as malformation, congenital debility, premature birth 
and injuries at birth accounted for 192, or 56 per cent., and broncho-pneumonia for 
36, or 10 per cent., of the total deaths of ex-nuptial children under 1 year. 


6. Deaths in Age—Groups.—A distribution into age-groups has been. made of the 
305,634 deaths which occurred in Australia during the past five years, and the resulte 
are shown in the following table. : 


A table giving the corresponding percentages for earlier periods from the year 1901 
has been added to show the movement over a longer term. The most striking change is 
the substantial decrease in the group “‘ under 1 year”. At the other end of the table, 
the group “65 years and over” has increased by a similar amount. The percentages 
in all age-groups under 40 have fallen and those in all age-groups from 40 onwards have 
risen. These changes are partly due“to improvement in the efficiency of medical science 
and partly to changes in the age distribution of the population. The latter changes 
are themselves in part due to increased length of life made possible by medical science 
and in part to changes in the volume of migration and the falling birth-rate :— 


DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1932 TO 1936. 


| Percentage Percentage | Percentage 


- : les. ¥ les, Total. | on Total | on Total on 

Age-Group Males. Females. | ota AG AB BR os 
| 

So ; % % % 
Under 1 year ee 13,023 9,934. 22,957 7.01 7.38 7,51 
1 yearand under 5 ... 4,030 3,926 8,550 S077 2.92 | 2.80 
5 yearsandunder20 = 7,276 5,249 12,525 4.25 3.90 4-10 
20 years and under 40 15,449 14,530 | 29,970 g.03 | 10.79 9.81 
40 years and under 60 37,244 26,094 | 63,338 21. 75 19.38 | 20.72 
60 years and under 65 15,370 10,241 pu25,619: 8.99 FOL | 8.38 
65 years and over .. 77;928 64,620 | 142,548 45-57 | 48.01 40.04 
Age unspecified Ak 106° 17" | 123 0.06 | 0.01 0.04 
Total ss, 173,023+ 134,611 |’ 305,634 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 

| 
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DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS—PERCENTAGES.— AUSTRALIA. 
j a ~ 
Males. | Females. Persons, 
Ace-Group.. | | 
( Years.) | { | 1 
| IQOI-I0, 1916-20. 1921-30. I90I—Ip.| 1916-20., 1921-30. IGOI-10. 1916-20. 1921-30 
| | | | 
f > = | = | fs _: 
eat: % |e tee San Bh % 1 
Under 1 see 19.80 15.16 £3.58 | t2t AT ol E527 | £2.98 20.51 15.20 | 13.10 
ee? ager aaa | 5.84 5.61 | 4-35 | 7.28 | 6.58 £u72 6.45 6.03 | 4-51 
§-19.. Fee Boe a ee vs 4.86 FLOW" 1g. 73 4.85 62374 -Sege 4.85 
20-39.. Aa f h3=35 13.57 IZ,00 | 16.54 16.34 13-59 14.99 54. 76 i272 
40-59.. ret Eg 70 2255 1° 2E.7O | Tor | ¥8.4z 18.96 37.99 20-77, 20.55 
60-64... ot STI fe 758 Gor) 6477 5.86 7.27 52RL 6.84 8.26 


65 andover .. | 29.08 30.18 35.71 QF LS dai BE TF 37-61 28.26 30.86 | 36.53 
‘Age Unspecified 0.18 0.17 0.13 0.04 0.04 0.02 0,12 |. O.§2). e768 


: | 
Total ++ | 100.GO0 100.00 100.00 100.00 Iro0o0.00 100.00 100,090 100.00 I0c0.00 


7. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups.—{i) General. The 63,032 deaths 
registered in Australia in the year 1936 will be found tabulated in groups of five years 


for each State and Territory in the latest Australian Demography Bulletin. The deaths 


during the first fifteen years of life have been tabnlated in single ages and for the first 
year of life in shorter periods. A summary for Australia is given in the following 
table :— 


DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


} 
; 
| > We- Fe- 
Ss | 
Ages. Males. | males, . Total, Ages. Males. ales. Total. 
| . } 
| 
ae “| 
Under 1 week +. | 1,463 | 3,119 | 2,582 } Total 5— 9 years fs 478 345 | 823 
1weekandunder2 ..| 190 140 | 330 rote “s 418 277 695 
2 weeks and.under3 .. | 83 | 74 | I57 | ee ee ne 602 407 | 1,009 
3 weeks and under r | | | i 
month ss oa 67 | 52} t19 
Total under r month 1,803 | 3,385 7 3,288 20-24 525 603 1,328 
| if i ” J ” =" - | be 
———_| ——— » 25-29 ,, 758 759 | F.5tF 
| a7 30-34 Fi2 F4¥ dol aa 
| 1 Faces ee. . a48 893 | 1,845 
| ‘ ' » 40-44 ,, -- | 7,192 1,006 | 2,198 
i » 45-49 ,, 1,79 | 1,286 | 3,077 
} | } 
i month and under3 .. | 274 | 273 487 / 
2months andunder6..{/ 217 / 179 390 50454 peer 
3 months and underrz2 | 374 | 333 707 * ggseg 2 wee 6x0 | 167s | 4.305 
aa] t) <*> ~~ Na See | »30) 
A A) ehh Fe] Oe oe e as 3cIhg I So2aq | 5.394 
ees | | 3-69 as 3,92 2,825 | 6,7 
Tota) under r year... | 2,668 2,150 | 4,778 | e 70-74 - os Pt 3.317 | ares 
| = || » 7-79 » << 4,078} 35325 7,443 
t | | | 
| | | | 
| | ees "” -+ ' 2574 | 25339 | 4,859 
| : i» 85-89 ~> 4,136 | 1,293 | 2,42 
I yoar and under 2 is 388 | 333 | 72n i, 90-94 < io 360 | ae | ae 
2 years ase era | 200 | 169 369 | » 95-99 4, e 89 | 132 ! ue 
Ze I52 | 10g 266 |} ,, 200 and over Sc ry 19 | 33 
‘ ; Ir 2 2 j i ! rs | F 
Pips: oe { 126 10 | Age Unspecified si os | aa 14 
=. | « bap | 
| | \) | me 
Total under S:yeara .. | 3,522 | 2,852 I 65374: I Total All Ages «+ 35,651 . 28,281 | 63,032 
Ht 


e (ii) Rates.—The following table gives the average annual death rates per 1,000 
living im age-groups for the period 1932 to 1934, ie., the Census year 1933 and the Fears 
immediately preceding and following. Deaths in the Northern Territory and the Federal 
Capital Territory are included in the total for Australia but not in any of the States 
Similar details for the years 1920 to 1922 may be found in Official Year Book, No a. 
Pp. 975. ae 
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4 _____ AVERAGE ANNUAL DEATH RATES.—AGE GROUPS, 1932 TO 1934. 
4 Tevesol ; 
a Age Group. | Recah | Victoria, ‘Queensland. eo Ne Tasmanian. | Australia. 
MALEs. , er eke = ‘ian 
‘Years l < . el cect iin = 
- o-4 12.51 } 12.65 ieee 9.91 12.81 LATE cal| Mmmeass'G) 
4 5-9 Ub hal Tei72 1 5Ot T.20'| 1.56 | 2.08 || 1.53 
10-14 Dee =0.95 1.08 1.04 1.40 ell aaeey 
UGC 1.69 1.76 | 1.93 ey 1.76 2.05 | 1.76 
20-24 | 2.28 2eaTet 281 | 2.31 2.52 Pee fe 2.41 
25-2 REN 2.55 2.93 2.50 2.85 2.98 | 2.52 
30-34 2.81 2.82 3.50 2.53 3/20 2 a7o: | 2.96 
35-39 | B76 3.85 | 4.61 3.20 4.01 4.71 | 3.92 
40-44 5-34 |. 4-93 6.04 4-71 5-69" 4.85 5.28 
45-49 7.91 7 Ue) 7-98 6.80 8.81 6.90 770 
50-54 DI.62 fe 11.25 1.82 9.81 13.48 9.90 TI .45 
55-59 PTO | 18.68 | 17.58 15.15 21.43 | 14.47 | 17.89 
4 | 25.74 | 26.66 26.92 25.08 28.26 23 .O2ay e227, 
65-69 . 39.99 4I 17 39-94 30.14 42.40 35-11 40.03 
JO-74 wo" | 162.28") « 63-96" | 538.90 57.29 | 63.40 59.22 61.85 
75-79 seme O57 52 lies 2ell, 294259 92.66 TOS GUA O4s 237 le eeOO 20 
80-84 gol HE50s44 -|.4 57781 | TOSs6r 140.83 | 176.82 | 160.80 | 158.70 
\ 85-89 ++ | 231.04 | 233.33 218.42 | 239.45 | 264.96 | 204.45 | 230.75 
90 and over | 313.38 348.76 | 314.86 | 303.07 380.77 401.97 | 327-55 
FEMALES. 
Years. | 
O-4 = 10.05 |. 7-04 LOP72. | 8.30 | 8.64 10.42 10.00 
5-9 aa: al | 1.30 1.03 T=03) |} E27 1.54 eats) 
~ 10-14 Sal 0.83 | 0.97 0.93 0.90 0.99 0.91 0.90 
’ 15-19 1.36 | 1.39 1.50 23 I26 2.22 1.39 
20-24 2.03 | 2.00 | ZT p 2.35 1.94 2.58 2.00 
25-29 2.44 | 2.50 | 2.81 2.74 2.75 3.74 2.60 
30-34 2.88 aoe 3.44 2.64 Sons 3.63 BiO7 
35-39 Tato | Gaakies?: | seat 3-88 4.2 4.43 3-74 
40-44 4-24 4-32 | 4.89 | ~4-10 5-79 4.88 4-37 
45-49 6.02 | 6.11 | 6.14 5.78 6.35 5-44 6.03 
50-54 - 8.27 | 8.81 8.61 8.07 9.08 10.08 8.56 
55-59 j 11.62 | 12.49 | 12.02 11.26 10.69 11.62 15.54 
60-64 ye Sah eae lew 17.19 17.78 17.32 16.87 eT) 
oer 65-60 20.55 29.91 27.01 27.53 29.83 30.40 29.21 
7°-74 45-95 | 48.18 | 49.03 42.31 44-10 48.31 40.70 
75-79: 74-78 81.13 70.29 75-65 74-42 83.58 | 77-47 
80-84 ae 125.55 £27,.01 126.63 120.74 120.99 125-15 125.68 
85-89 ...| 119.40 | 204.57 | 208.19 | 207.40 192.39 | 195.28 | 199.04 
‘90 and over! 292.10 | 327-19 | 370.23 | 233.58 1 397-20! 363.63 | 306.24 
PERSONS = J 
F Years. | | 
0-4 ac Pia t ip ees 11.48 Onk2 11.35 | 11-62 PDO 
5-9 1.29 | 1.51 1.30 | ec. | Al 1.81 1.36 
10-14 1.03 1.18 Tsou 0.97 T..20 1.09 1.07 
15-19 *8 T2520) 1.57 | i772 TAY, 1.51 2.14 1.58 
20-24 ae 2.16 2.16 2.60 2.35 DiDe 2.66 2.26 
25-29 oa 2.32 2.54 DOG, 2.61 | 2.80 3.35 2.50 
30-34 Bs DEB Sule Masaos | aeAg 2.59 3.12 a tr 2.96 
35259 oes 3-76 3.01 4-34 3-57 4.12 4-50 3.83 
40-44 4-79 4-02 D209 4-40 5+15 4.86 4-83 
a 45-49 . 6.99 6.84 Fath 6.29 Or 6.19 6.92 
50-54 35 10.00 10.00 10.37 8.93 II .47 10.02 10.04 
55-59 A. 14.70 15.46 14.86 13.19 16.63 13.09 14.88 
60-64 21.50 22.46) | 22141 21.35 23.44 20.52) , 22.04 
65-69 34°90 po jUZAS} 34.06 31-39 3701 32.87 34-09 
70-74 +s 54-3! 55-08 54-55 49-43 55-28 | 53-89] 54.38 
Broa tn amsare8| 289N00, |. 80.33 |, 83-92.) 91.08 88.97 | 86.82 
80-84. me 140.43 | 140.48 | 148.56 132.56 ; 149.72 | 142.64 | 141.13 
85-89 . -- 209.89 | 215.50°| 213.10 220.06 | 222.90 TOOVOT| “21417 
301 :13| 334.601 341.25 | 253.61 | 389.21 | 376 36 | 314-41 
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8. Deaths of Centenarians.—Particulars concerning the thirty-three persons— 
fourteen males and nineteen females—who died in 1936 aged 100 years and upwards, are 
given in the following table. While the Registrars-General of the various States verify 
the figures as far as possible, absolute reliance cannot be placed on their accuracy, owing 
to the well-known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. In connexion 
with this question it may be noted that while parish registers in the United Kingdom 
often date very far back, compulsory registration of births dates practically from 1874 
only, the Act of 1836 having left many loopholes for those unwilling to register the births 


of their children. 


AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS. 


Focaiy | | Length of 
OC eel Cause of | . E Residence Conjugal 
Age.) where Death | State nioathe | Occupation. Birthplace. = Condition. 
occurred, | | Australia. 
MALgzs. 
ss - = 
Scere) | North Syd- | NSW. | Senility Gold Miner | Scotland .. | 60 years .. | Single 
| ney | } 
rco | Murwillum- | Senile Farmer Treland | 76 years .. sy 
| _ bah Myocarditis / 
ico | Paddington es | Myocarditis Contractor x3 «. | 74 years... | Married 
roo | Wellington - Arterio- Station England .. 99 years .. | # 
} ey | Sclerosis Manager | 1 
ror | Port Ade- | Sth. Aust. | Broncho- Fisherman Greece .. |. 75 years .. | $y 
laide Pneumonia i 
102 | Albury 2 1 NSW | Chronic Hawker .. | India |... | 47 years .. Fr 
\ Myocarditis | 
102 | Ipswich Queensland | Hypertrophy Farmer Germany... | 71 Years .. 
| | of Prostate 
to4 | Nedlands .. | West. Aust. | Senility Shoemaker England .. | 77 years .. vi 
104 | Fitzroy .. | Victoria .. | Carcinoma of | Hawker .. | India 5 | 50 years’.. | Single 
Colon | 
to4 | Braidwood NSW. Senility Not Stated | Ireland .. 89 years .. | Married 
105 | Narromine | ,, | Labourer.. | NSW. .. | Native Single 
LO5 | AGTATVIE e] aa 5 Miner China 30 years .. a 
107 | Tatiara Sth. Aust. | Senile Pensioner | England .. | 82 years .. | Married 
| 3 __ Myocarditis | ° { 
Iro | Cobar = 2 ff ON cows Ulcer of Face | Not Stated | Not Stated | Not Stated | Not Stated 
FEMALES, 
¢ ; | | I | 7 
too | Oatlands Tasmania aes of | ) England .. | 97 years .. | Married 
cg 
too | Fremantle.. | West. Aust. | Cardio- | Treland 70 years .. | ‘ 
Vascular | j : 
Degenera- | 
tion { 
too | Payneham Sth. Aust. | Cerebral | England | 96 years .. | a 
|  Heemorr- | a 
hage | { 
too | Rockhampton| Queensland | Pneumonia .. | | — nig Not Stated | Not Stated 
: : : slands = 
Too) | St. Peters .. | Sth. Aust. | Se a + Scotland .. | 72 years | Married 
1oo ; lssendon .. | Vietoria .. | Cardio- cM England 8 years 
Vascular NO % ee a is # 
ae Degeneration | H 
y r Dos . j | Tas: is | 7 7 
100 andenong » eae | | Tasmania _ Native .. | Single 
too | Marrickville | N.S.W Senility | Englan ly : i 
i i M s \ a sneland .. 7 years... | 2 
100 | Marrickville " * = aha | Ireland fee Ei gine 
tor | Unley Sth. Aust, Bi leer | England .. | 86 years... Married 
ror, Riverton . Senility , Germa | rears 
to2 | Ballarat Victoria .. Myocardial England .. | 81 years __ Wve 
ies Ne Degeneration | =e as 
102 | Marrickville | N.S.W, Senility | Treland | 80 years 
103 es ‘Tasmania a 1 H ‘ | 100 years... ze 
103 Kalgoorlie... | West. Aust. Myocarditis France 4 years _. t 
103 Toowoomba | Queensland Senility | Treland ae a + Pah 
to4 | Mitcham Sth. Aust. a | Scotland .. | 80 Years .. : 
104 | Melbourne,. | Victoria .. x Treland .. | 80 Years .. . 
Norr.—The particulars shown in this table are those given in the d 


attempt has been ma 


de by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisti 


eath certificates, and no 
cs to verify them, 
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g. Length of Residence in Australia of Persons who Died.—The length of residence 
in Australia of all persons whose deaths were registered in the year 1936 is, shown in 
the following table :— 


LENGTH OF RESIDE IN as OF PERSONS WHO Earp IN 1936. 


Male Female! Total | Male | Female! Total 
Length of Residence. paths, Deaths. Deaths. Length of Residence. — Heaths. Deaths. Deaths 


Born in Australia 25,202 | 21,612 46,814 | Resident 25 to 29 years 745 365+| 1,110 

Resident under 1 year 36 13 49 a 30 to 34 __,, 427 138 | 565 
I year 17 12 29 || ” 35 t0 39g, se 309 eto Me oe 
2 years 2 14 13 27 || Ai BOStO: AM! wiry, 5.5 551 275} 826 
des +. 2r Z 28 || » 45t049 ,,.. 762 | 493 | 1,255 
ts 28 13 6 a | ss 50 to 54 ,,.. | 2,664 | 1,060 | 2,724 
Sty ty a 24 Bde) 34 a BE UO! Sass hehe 706 463 | 1,169 
Gi hos 24 21 45 oS 60 to 64 sy, 715 454 | 1,169 
7 ae aK 40 34 74 65 yrs. and over 1,121 1,390.) 2,517 
8+ 3. 90 54 TAA | Length of residence not | é 
i sis ae 89 68 157 stated va cs 1,561 518 | 2,079 
ro to 14 years 481 335 816 ei es 
ES tO LIG) 35 242 256 498 | 
20.10 24" ,, 797 546 1,343 | Total oe 353652 ele | 63,032 


{i 
| ! i 


10. Birthplaces of Persons who Died.—The following table provides a summary of 
birthplaces of persons whose deaths were registered in 1911 and 1936. More detailed 
information in respect of 1936 will be found in Australian Demography Bulletin, 
No. 54 :— 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS WHO DIED.—AUSTRALIA. 


Ig. ’ 1936. 
Birthplace. ee 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total, 
AUSTRALASIA— ) 

Australia ee aa ve [ld,4 70 [12,270 126,755 | 25,202 | 21,612 | 46,814 
New Zealand .. ms af 126 79 205 | 328| 1099 52 
EvuROPE ‘ 

England and Wales .. ee 9851039143 ,541 | 9;186 5,160 | 3,449 | 8,609 
Scotland 24 es ad 1,666 | 1,112 } 2,778 | 3,306 | 925 | 2,231 
Treland ; -. | 2,837 | 2,528 | 5,305 | 1,389 | 1,290 | 2,679 
Other British Possessions ay 40, 26 66 | 54 | 14 68 
Western Europe ie ae 365 | 62 427 | 342 | 95 | 437 
. Central Europe fs ore 678 | 292 970 | 399| 236]. 635 
Southern Europe oy os 122 | 15 137 229 | 57 286 
Eastern Europe i Fr) yh 6 PT 88 | 2 112 
AsIA— | 
British Possessions ae te 102 28 ZO! 133 42 175 
Foreign Countries he He 470 | Bie AIS | N23% 20 251 
AFRICA— ) | 
British Possessions .. i 29 | 18 | 47 27 | 29 56 
Foreign Countries A ae 2 I 3 iy I 8 
AMERICA— | 
Canada Rie 73 15 88 50 | 13 63 
Other British Possessions a 5 6 sgl 13 | 8 | 21 
United States of America ve | 72 18) go. 7X | 7 lage AU) 
Other Foreign Countries bl} 35 12 | 47 13 3 16 
PoLyNESIA— : 
British eye se is 47 | 4 rian 15 | 9 24 
Foreign Bor oi Stel 44 | 10 54 | 35.4 11 46 
Indefinite 3 ms in| 6092 if 218 gio 559 |. 202 701 
a | . a _ 
Total ze A «+ | 27,591 | 20,278 47,869 | 35,051 | 28,281 | 63,932 
| 
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- 11. Occupations of Males who Died.—Information as to the main groups of the 
occupations of the 35,651 mades who died in Australia in 1936 is contained in the following 
table. Corresponding data for 1921 and 1931 have been added for purposes of 
comparison. 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED.—AUSTRALIA. 


| Number of Male Deaths. Percentage on Total. 
Occupation’ Group. c y * 
| zg2r ORE eS 4936. _ 192T. { 4931. 1936. 
Jo es ye % 
Professional “3 tee Nolet, SOR 7) aga: T,049 4.2 4.82 5-47 
Domestic ai Sill 830 846 833 2. Fit 2.66 2.34 
Commercial oy io fl 2730) 3.927) 5,080 8.94 | 13.72 8.66 
Transport and Communica- 
tion .. acta -. | 1,841 | 2,189 2,605 6.01 6.89 7-31 
Industrial es »« | 8,013 | 10,330 5,788 | 28-10 | 32.49 | 16.23 
Agricultural, Pastoral and | | 
Mining, &c. aia rae ges 7 Es | Eee 7,188 18.63 19.36 20.16 
Indefinite tn -- | 45436 | 14,802 |(a)0,418 4.68 5.67 (a)26.42 
Dependent aus a | O75 0 S:20E | 4.985 26.67 16.39] 23.45 
| | | 
Total Male Deaths .. | 30,652 | 31,796 | 35,651 | 100.00 ; 100.00 | 160.00 


(a) Includes 5,954 (19.51 per cent.) clerks, labourers, ete., not specified as belonging to any industry, 
who were formerly included under “ Commercial ” or “ Industrial.” 

12. Causes of Death.—(i) General. The classification adopted by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics is that of the International Institute of Statistics, as 
amended by the Committees of Revision which met in Paris in 1909, 1920 and 1920. 

(ii) Mortality Statistics for 1907 and Subsequent Years. The statistics relating to 
causes of death in Australia from the year 1907 onward have been tabulated in the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in accordance with the above-mentioned 
classification, and the system is being employed also in the various State Statistical 
offices. 


(ili) Classification of Causes of Death, according to the Intermediate and the Abridged 
International Classifications, An abridged classification, which enumerates forty-three 
diseases and groups of diseases according to the revised classification, has been in use 
in many European countries and American States until recently, and a table has been 
prepared in past issues of the Year Book showing the causes of death according to the 
abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with those of other countries 
which used the abridged index. 

As the result of an international treaty signed in London in 1934, the intermediate 
classification of causes of death, or the ‘ minimum nomenclature,” covering 85 main 
causes or groups of causes, has now been adopted in most countries for the purpose of 
making international comparisons. This classification appears in the pages following and 
shows the number of deaths during 1936 in Australia for each cause enumerated. To 
preserve continuity with former statistics, particulars for 1936 have been compiled in the 
abridged form also and are shown on Pp. 417 in conjunction with those for the four previous 
years, while averages over quinquennial periods to 1931-35 are shown in the same form 
on p. 418. 

The compilations for the years 1932 to 1936 will be found in full detail in the 
Bulletins of Australian Demography, Nos. 50 to 54. In the following tables in which 
the intermediate classification has been employed, tables A, B and C show deaths of 
males, females and persons for the Year 1936. Table D shows in the abridged form the 
number of persons who died in each of the years 1932 to 1936 and gives the rate per 
million of population for the last-named year, 

Since death rates are subject to continual fluctuation, it is unsafe to base deductions 
on the figures relating to a single year. In order, therefore, to furnish a valid basis for 
comparison, Table E giving the number of deaths and the rates Per 1,000,000 persons 
for three quinquennial periods has been prepared. While the absolute number of deaths 
has increased, the death rate has shown a very satisfactory decrease, which ig reflected 
in the great majority of the causes specified in the table. 


Deartus, AIL 


A—CAUSES OF DEATH.—MALES, 1936. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION. 


i} | 
Genera] | | F 
Intermediate Classification, | SSI | wesw.) Vie. | Q'land. 8, Aus.|W. Aus. Tas, ROP] 6. ei, 
| Numbers. | | : Die 
a ‘ if 
. Lyphoid os Paratyphoid | | 
Fever (1 ae ‘i I,2 © | | a 
2. Typhus Fever (2) 3 fy ou 2 | 2 ay r| ie 
3. Smiull-pox (3) 6 ie te | : | 2 
4. Measles (4) . 2 1H reg 7 | aa 6 2B 
- -§. Scarlet Fever (5) 8 2 Gat 5 esa a ef 
6. Whooping Cough (6) . 9 51 | ata) 7 } 2 | 22 6 103 
_ 7. Diphtheria (7) ae 10 rik az | 24. | rx | 18 15 233 
8a. Influenza—Pneumonic (8a) |. | 11 («) gt 28 Fea 6 r4 | 5 I Igo 
8. Intluenza—Other (30) a oa] Ox 1D) 36 24 | 20 | ; 3 | 83 
33 Dysentery (14) : a 13 9 |- i | 6 | 5 Biles 2 
» Plague (9) | - Ye Mui aching eg ek (ees fe * 
4] Tuberculosis of the Respiratory | | 
a System (10) : 23 586 394 | x89] oz 140 56 1,467 
12a. Tubercular Meningitis CEE) sl 24 17 18 I | 5 7 7 55 
120, Other forms of Tuber- | ) 
culosis (116) ce “| 25-32 | 33 45° | I2 | 5 a Buller A wg 
43. Byphilis (12) ; pae34 25a 30 14 ) II 16 6 2 130 
44. Purulent Infection, Septiceemia | | 
: (non-puerperal) (14) a 36 25 | 20. | 12 5 2| 2 66 
41§. Malaria (13) 38 2 ome | 5 I 10 
7 16. Diseases due to other Protozoal | | 
, Parasites or Helminths (14).. 39-42 8 08 | Bia 2 2 ae: 8 28 
17. Other [Infectious and- Parasitic | | | 
3 Diseases (14) 3 60 | 46 | 20 | 16 | 7a | 8 | I I 167 
18. Cancer and other "Malignant : | | | H | 
“Tumors (15) FORCE) gore Vin! eae ees 563 | 367 295 rg2 | 5 |e aes ya5s 
1g. Tumors, Non- malignant or of { | | | 
which the nature is not \ | | | 
" specified (16) | * 54.55 82 47 | 34 | 24 i3. | ah Spee 203 
ee Acute Rheumatic Fever (20) .; 56 53 44 cen y, 9 | a . AO 131 
21, Chronic Sivcenaaysens and | | 
Gout (£7) = 57,58 | 20 24 4 | II 4 | B.ciMeae P 66 
22. Diabetes Mellitus (28) os 59 127 107 48 | 33 19 TOs aes #3 353 
23. Nutritional Diseases (20) 60-64 | I we I I Y 2 ea See aM a 
ee Diseases of the Thyroid and | { 
Parathyroid Glands (20)... 66 20 4 6 4 2 I ay, 
on Other General Diseases (20) .. | 65, 67-69 | 12 T5 3 | r | 4 | 2 37 
_ 26, Anaemias (20) _- 71 35 39 | 17 6 Rl 6 | 110 
27. Leucaernias, Psendoleucaemias, | | 
and other Diseases of the Blood | | | 
and Blood-making Organs (20) | 70, 72-74 2 59 28 2 9 2 211 
28. Alcoholism (acute or chronic) (19) 75 14 7 Fin 2 8 | ie. Wer 39 
29, Other Chronic Poisonings (20).. yony7 Ne. 3 aK 3 | 4 4 
30. Meningitis (23) 79 | 44 26 13 | II 10 5 | 109 
31. Progressive Locomotor Ataxia | 
(21) (tabes dorsalis) 80 | 20 10 6. 5 4 51 
32. Cerebral Hemorrhage, Cerebral | 
es Embolism and Thrombosis (22) 82 436 386 | 174 178 134 | 53 2 1,363 
33. General Paralysis of the f 
Insane (21) 83 39 22 7 5 5 | 2 a rh 8o 
rz, Dementia Praecox and other 
Psychoses (23) a2 “- 84 15 9 21 6 I : es 7 54 
35. Epilepsy (23) BS, Mar oS 32 18} «10 5 Bh? seh Maite 122 
36. Other Diseases of the Nervous ut | 
System (23) be 133 83 59 | 34 20 11 . ve 340 
37. Diseases of the Bye, Lar and | | | 
their Annexa (23) - é 88, 89 33 22 | 7 12 3 | ae 81 
38. Pericarditis (24) i 90 8 11 | 5 | 2 4 | 1 31 
39, Acute Endocarditis (24) gt 50 24 12 10 6 3 105 
40. Chronic fudocarditis, Valvular | 
Diseases (24) 92 360 273 144 112 62 | 47 Wim oe 9 
. Diseases of the Myocardium (24) | 93 | 1,917 | 1,102 5LL |e AEs 207 205 | 8 2) 45355 
‘ ao Diseases of the Coronary Arteries | | : 
2 and Angina Peetoris (24) .. 94 478 548 204 145 110 60 a 2 1,847 
43. Other Diseases of the Heart (24) 95 273 19f 123 } 49 55 25 I a 717 
44. Aneurysm (except of the | : 
ca Heart) (25) — p 96 45 52 35 | 10 ae OMT as Ss 162 
5 . Arteriosclerosis an an- 
a a se (25) aa Oy 97, 98 672 489 1&2 | To9 72 56 min 2 1,582 


“e No. 17 :—4, 5) 12) 15-22, 33, 35) 37) 43, 443 No. 36 :—78, 81, 86, 87. 
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A.—CAUSES OF DEATH.—MALES, 1936—continued. 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION. 
i ae , ie | Py | | 
| General | | } | N | F. | FY 
Intermediate Classification. | ee | N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land./S. Aust. W. Aus.; Tas. | Ter. | “9 | tralia. 
Numbers. | | ae | 
: ae | | 
1 
1 

46. Other Diseases of the Circulatory | ) | 
System (25) Aes «+ | 99-103 | 34 | 38 | 24 19 “is 7 | yf lewatag 

47a. Acute Bronchitis (26a) -+ | 106 (a) (¢) | 4r | =o) | 13 5 6 3 i i 100 

+70. Chronic Bronchitis (266) .+ | 106 (0) (da) | 107 | 104 45 29 | 23 13 j B25 

48. Pneumonias (27) ma +» | 107-109 997 | 669 3606 202 158 Ii5 a | 6) 2,515 

19. Pleurisy (28) a re IIo rege | 54 | 15 13 6 2 ij 838 

50. Other Diseases of the Respiratory | | 
System (28) (Tuberculosis | | | 
excepted) ~- Be ca eLOd, LOS su) —— Tae 160 ror 59 7I 16 - }oi_enee 

i III-11I4 | | 

5t. Ulcer of the Stomach and . | 
Duodenum (32h) .. ~ BIZ Nk ge hSO) i) Teed 62 28 35 y; ee See 

52. Diarrhoea and Hnteritis (under | | | , j 
2 years of age) (29a) os 11g | 81 53 aa 12 23 4 a | 204 

53. Diarrhoea and Enteritis (2 years | | 

3 ae ew ka Ga 120 46 45 32 Io 10 8 I5r 

54. Appendicitis (30 am or ee / 15h} 84 73 24 2 I PP | ° 

55. Hernia, Intestinal Obstruc- | 3 ge 

_ tion (32a) Sy ce, 122 99 | 88 54 2r oz II oo 

56. Cirrhosis of the Liver (31a) .. 124 75 | 57 29 Ba 20 3 | | itt 
57. Other Diseases of the Liver and / 
Bilary EReates) including | } 

iliary Calculi (315) «+ | 125=127 | 6 5 2 2 j 7 

58. ster Diseases of the Digestive ae - = a ¥ : | — 

ystem (32) ne cael "g 85 | 80 31 20 26 8 go 251 

59. Nephritis (33) ee »« || 230-132 890 5 28> ; a8 lie | Sees 

60. Other Diseases of the Kidneys bs ree : a cS = ; | a 
and Ureters (34) .. e 133 | 55: | 52 ; 72 

6x. Caleuli of the Urinary Pas- ? = : - > - a a 
sages (34) ot . Tada at | 15 5 | 

62. Diseases of the Bladder (tumors : a4 a , % z : ‘awak 63 
excepted) (34) rs me Hao, eg Ir I 2 SS | 

63. Diseases of the Urethra, Uri- | £ : 8 ; id 
nary Abscess, &c. (34) ss 136 | 9 8 2 3 I | = 

64, Diseases of the Prostate (34) .. 237. | | kat 178 38 57 3 22 a _ 

65. Diseases of the Genital Organs, 7 a has | _ 

hot specified as Venereal_.., 138, 139 3 I I | 5 

7a Dee of a. Skin and Cellular | | a a 
_ Tissue (37 Be + iecerer saat sre ar | 8 = 3 ; 

72. Diseases of the Bones and i. “ | “ae : j ™ F oe ; << 
Organs of Locomotion | ! 

(7 ber criss and Rheuma- i | ; | 

E ism _ excepted) (37) -+ | ©54-156 | | 28 2 5 5 . 

73. pneeatial Malformations (Still- | ees a4 re] as > * = 97 

irths not included) (38). , I j | «| “ | 

74. Congenital Debility (38) as es ee | a ae: > ne pian | ie i=, 

75 | Ptonatine Birth (Still-births : é 3 “hes 5 od I5r 
not included) (38) 4 15 6 2 e | 

76. ea a tea (Still-births not: | a ee len i: — Sy +7 * me pS 
included) (38) ae Sete ice 2 8 5 5 

77 aoe Diseases Peculiar to Barly Sade oie = = tt EE | 249 

nfancy (38) es 8 I6r 7 7 
78, Senility (39) nay 1 hea” |e are fe brg badd cane fueenemaas x 
79. Suicide (40) th .. | 263-191 217 155 ae . i 30 4 | m48z 
80, Homicide (41) a 1. | 172-195 23 13 5 | 49 a As : orn 
81. Accident (42) Le .. | 176-194 g72 Bea aat a . sae BS ee el a | 64 
82, Violent Deaths of which the | : i 2 = = 4 i RL € 
nature (Accident, Suicide, | | 
i Homicide) is unknown (42) 195 ‘ 8 | | . 
83. Wounds of War (Execution of ae sia Z 4 | 7 | pak i oe 
Civilians by Belligerent | | | / 
Armies included) (42) +. | 196, x97 | a . " | | 
84. Legal Executions (42) = 198 iat =f aa 4 3 | 7 
85. Gene OE Death not specified or r 7 S| cote { 4 
-de i 2 é al | 

ned (43). . | 199, 200 55 6x | 28 | 53 53 | > | 6 | “ts 258 
a | | | 

=| == | ee | | |— | i 
Total Males ., a * 3,618 vets ee é z e 
_ s+ Ses . epee | 9,996 | 5,068 | 2,961 | 2,6rr | 1,319 51 | 27 | 35,652 
== <a _ u i | ¥ 
* No, 58 :—x15, 116, 118, 123, 128, 129 ‘ - 


NotTr.—Figures in parentheses indicate the abridged classification number {n each instance 
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: B—CAUSES OF DEATH. 
hie INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION. 
| General | | | | . 
_ Intermediate Classification, ation | N.S.W.| Vie. | Q'land. 8, Aus. |W. Aus ‘Tas. Faia ens 
‘- | Poo ; | 4 
—_—_—_——_——— — —= = — — ——| <<< 
1. Typhoid and ‘Paraty phoid | | | 
Betes ii I, 2 6 | 5 1 | | = ‘ / 18 
_ 2. Typhus Fever (2) 3 o ; =| I 5 ; ‘ at 3 
3. Small-pox (3) 6 | ; ‘ : i sail 4 
4. Measles (4) . 7 rx} r | 5 . Juy | ; | 18 
5, Searlet Fever (5) 8 | r4 | 8 | at 1 | r | au ; ; gs 
6. Whooping Cough (6) . 9 Gon) aah a 7 see z ; i eh 
7. Diphtheria (7) Be 10 102 | 52 | 23 | 19 | 18 | ot ace yo 22% 
8a. Influenza—Pneumonic (8a) .. | xr (a) 66 13 33 8 10 | x | 2| 133 
8b. Influenza—Other (85) sts 11 (b) ox | 18 | 19 3 6 | r | 68 
.g. Dysentery (14) oye fe 13 3 | 2A I 3 3 ee II 
ao. Plague (9) . 14 +" : da a oe ' 
az. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory | | | | 
System (10) we 23 369 | 368) x20] 1o2 | 53) | S65 5 par 1 | 1,070 
2a, Tubercular Meningitis (11a) .. 2 20 | 20 | 2 | 7 2 | 3 | Semi 54 
te Other forms of  Tuber- | 
culosis (11b) Bs sal 25-32 26 2544 10 12 3h 5 | 81 
an (12) 34 16 | 9 | 4 3 3 | 4 | | 39 
. Purulent Infection, Se pticemia af | | 
(non-puerperal) (14) Edd 36 13 r9 | 7 | a | rl > | 48 
. Malaria (13) } 38 I d | | | e I 
. Diseases due to other Protozoal | | | 
Parasites or Helminths (14) 39-42 16 6 | rie | 26 
Other Infectious and Parasitic | | 
Diseases (14) ons ae * 49 | 34 14 16 12 | R 127 
. Cancer and other Malignant | 
Tumors (15) 45-53 1,402 | 1,176 | 404) 374 | Saree nat, Men . | 3,696 
9. Tumors, Non-malignant or of | | | 
which the nature is not. | | 
specified (16) a 54,55 ° | o4 59 41 27 | 16 9 246 
Acute Rheumatic Fever (20)- <4 56 | 39 | 55 | 20 9 | Pil 3 133 
Chronic Rheumatism and | | | 
Gout (17) 5S ae 98 25 42 | 7 7 | | r | | ~ 86 
Diabetes Mellitus (18) oa 590 286 | 204 85 77 28 19 | | 699 
Nutritional Diseases (20) | 60-64 I} . ; al I 
. Diseases of the Thyroid and | } | | 
Parathyroid Glands (20)... | 66 78 | 52 32 | 10 | 17 II 200 
Other General Diseases (20) .. 65, 67-69) 8 | 12 | 3 | 4 | pal r | 32 
Anaemias (20) ad a 71 40 A7e| rg | 12 9 | 135 
Leucaemias, Psuedoleucaemias, — : | | 
and other Diseases of the Blood | | 
and Blood-making Organs (20) | 70, 72-74 57 39 29 16 | 6 | a i52 
Alcoholism (acute or chronic) ! } | | 
(19) oe zt fe 95 9 | 3 | x | 2 ; 15 
Other Chronic Poisonings (20) . 96, 77 P| coal <7 : 4 
Meningitis (23) 9 26 | 17 II 6 | : ia 3 O4 
Progressive Locomotor Ataxia | | | | | 
(21) (tabes dorsalis) | 8a | 3 | 1 | 2 1 | | 7 
. Cerebral Hemorrhage, Cerebral | ; . | : : . 
Embolism and Thrombosis (22), 82 | 486 94) 94 207 Il4 7I ; To n3667 
General Paralysis of the | | | | 
Insane (21) * sin | £4 - #4) > | 8 3 | F x} 19 
Dementia Praecox and other | | 
Psychoses (23) We} 84 6 eit ra | 7 2 I 44 
‘Epilepsy (23) t 9. 89 26 ax | 8 | 4 f 2 65 
Other Diseases of the Nervous | . | | 
System (23) . go | 84 36 | 46. )* te'x7 r3 | 276 
Diseases of the ye, Bar and | | 
their Annexa (23) . ye PISS e8oh i Sabet 9 4 5 3 I 48 
. Pericarditis (24) ee a ml 5 | 1 | 3 : 16 
‘Acute Endocarditis (24) Re rotate 2a) 33h 6 7 3 | 2 | 85 
. Chronic Endocarditis, Valvular | 
Diseases (24) Lahoz 281} 266) 86 66 4t : 774 
Diseases of the Myocardium (24) 93 1,618 936 | 367 280 | 174 Thy 2) 39547 
Diseases of the Coronary Arteries — | | } | 
and Angina Pectoris (24) .. | 94 | 365 228 89 66 | 38 25 | I 812 
3. Other Diseases of the Heart (24) 95 | 138 195 | 60 47 | 34 26 | : 500 
. Aneurysm (except of the Heart) | 
(25) 2% ms ae 96 «| 23 | 15 | 8 3 | 3 | 3 + 55 
. Arteriosclerosis and Gangrene | 
r. (25) . as .« |= 97,98 | 699 631 | 157 128 52 | 38\+| . | 14705 
Other Diseases of the Circulatory | A 
System (25) .. | 99=%03 29 51 19 7 t2 8 126 
47a. Acute Bronchitis is (26a) 106 (a) (¢) 40 15 13 22 6 3 99 


* No. 17 :—4, 5, 12, 15-22, 33, 35; 37 435 44; No.3 


6 :—78, 81, 86, 87. 
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B—CAUSES OF DEATH.—FEMALES, 1936—continued. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFICATION. 


General | 


ee es | . | | teas | 
Intermediate Classification. pectin N.8.W.| Vic. | Q'land.S. Aust. W. Aus. Tas. | ter. | 
Nunnbers. | | 
47). Chronic Bronchitis (26) .. | 106(b) (a1 63 | 85 | 38 18 | Q 3 
45. Pneumonias (27) ae -2 | XO7—10C 737 | 572 235 140 117 ‘ oe. 
49. Pleurisy (28) Rt ite Dede je 2i | i 5 6 | 5 
50. Other Diseases of the ey | | | 
System 28 Tuberculosis | 
Seman ues oo siete | ROAR O54 88 . 88 49 46 | 20 20 
ITI-114 | | H 
5r. Uleer of the Stomach and | | / 
Duodenum (320) .. eine Il7 37 | 33 za B | i | 
52. Diarrhoea and Wateritis (under | | 
2 years of age) (29a) = TI9 69 | 44 | 25) 6 | 13 5 
53. Diarrhoea and Enteritis (2 years | | 
and over) (29d) a ag 120 60 | 57 | 33 r2 | 17 5} I 
54. Appendicitis (30) oe Re 121 76 | 59 | 24 1 | 3 | ro | 
55. Hernia, Tutestinal Obstruction | | 
i (32a) a £ : 122 gt | zt 3I 30 | 26 8 
56. Cirrhosis of the Liver (31a) y I24 36 | 29 Io P| 8 I 
57. Other Diseases of the Liver and | 
Biliary Passages including | 
Biliary Caleuli (310) oa F25=1e7 To4 | Ior 51 22 23 8) 
58. Other Diseases of the Digestive / | 
System (320) re oe * 77 | oF 30 18 { 20 | 5 
59. Nephritis (33) BG a21)|| RRO= Baz 659 520 280 Tog | 74 33 2 
60, Other Diseases of the Kidneys | | 
and Ureters (34) .. ae 133 54 | 39 21 13 15 
6x. Caleuli of the Urinary -Pas- 
sages (34) Ba che 134 22 | 6 7 24 = 
62, Diseases of the Bladder (Tumors | | 
excepted) (34) : me 135 Ce 5 5 I 1] 2] 
63. -Discases of the Urethra, Urinary 
Abscess. &e (34) .- : 136 2} 
64. Diseases of thy Prostate (44) 137 Sh eee eee | ee jee / 
65. Diseases of the Genital Oreans | | ; i 
not specified as Venereal (34) 138, 139 74 36 28 Io | I4 5 
66. Accidents of Pregnancy (36) ,. T4I-I43 25 18 19 | 5 | 4 Ead 
67. Puerperal Hemorrhage (36) .. T44 34 re; nl o4 CS) me | 
68a. Post-abortive Sepsis (35a) .. 140 (a) 3g 7 16 | Is 8 34 
686. Criminal Abortion (35)) oo 140 (b) 56 | 49 7 5 | re 3 
68e. Puorporal Septicaemia (35¢) . . 145 45 | 40 r4 | 7 | 34 14 | 
69. Toxaemias of Pregnancy: Albu- ' | 
'  minuria Eclampsia, ete (36) | 146, 47 51 26 17 ro 8; 2 3 
70. Other Puerperal Causes (36) .. | 148-150 44 | 2 Tr j 4 | 5 2. | 
71. Diseases of the Skin and | j : 
Cellular Tissue (37) +. | 25Y—153 50 21 Io | 6 8 | 5 
72. Diseases of the Bones and | | 
Organs of Locomotion (Tuher- | | | 
Pernt an Rheumatism ex- ' | 
cepted) (37 bag -. | 134-156 17 2 } 
73. Congenital Malformations (Still- a « | : _ j ° | 4 . 
births not included) (38). I57 106 oe 42 | 22 16 12 
74, Congenital Debility (38) mr 158 53 30 rs | 9 13 | a a 
75. Sea a (Stillbirths not =a) : | Lind 
included) (38) ms ee 159 1 137 > | | 8 | 
76. Injury at ie (Stillbirths not : = - | 7 4 i = 
included) (38) ae ie 160 80 | 27 | 5 
77. Other Diseases peculiar to early * ‘ | a . } is 
Infancy (38) ‘i 36 T6r 70 64 50m 9} 6 to 
78. Senility (39) ore 162 330 644. 174 I47 73 35 
79. Suicide (40) rn .+ | r6g-r7% 74 43 26 | 20 13 “2 
Aah PER a: «« | 172-195 T4 5 > | I a4 2 
1. Accident (42 a te the o. 205 rz. 6 i 2 
82. Violent Deaths of which the se ry Sas ~ et ee 
Nature (Accident, Suicide, 
Homicide) is unknown is). 2a 195 14 23 2 | 2 
83. Wounds of War (Execution of 5 | . hy 
Civilians - Bolligerent : | | 
Armies included) (42) +. | 296, 197 \ } 
54. Legal Executions (42) et 108 | 
85. Cause of Death not specified or | | 
Iil-defined (43) . | 199, 200 1s 32 | tx | 30 5 4 2 
Total—Females S ae 10,758 | 8,782 | 3.525 | 2,503 r.619 | 1,068 9 


; * No. 58 :—xr15, 116, 118, 123 12k, 129. 
NovR.—Vigures in parentheses indicate the abridged classification number in each instanee, 
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assificati yeneral | —— SIEICA 
E cation, | Chasif | | ATION, 
ra " | ¢eation N.S.W | . = 
ees ; N ee vy | | 
oe and p — mere y | ms Q)and,) 8. Au | s 
ver (I araty phoi bg : 8. |W ; 
a Rae Reve; fe atyphoid eee Awe Tas py ee E. 
. Bmall-pox (- T (2) : =. | I j — jeber, eA al Aus: 
4. Measle 3) . ae ie f —— an tral 
es. 8 5 (4) - re Ig | ay |) in. 
4 Seurlet ever is we 3 BNI ro | ! 
: 1 ooping rer (5) +. 7 oe ae 3 4 | —|— 
da. phtheria (7) (6). nat! es oe ha 2 eae I | 
Bb. Se a to iy x | 26 ke | a oy? ; 8.) rN o oy <8 
‘ uenza—-O monic (8 on 2 ran 4 | 4 | wl : ~. Pa, 5) 
.9. Dysenter ther (80) a). o x 50 | : : I i ey 8 
10. Pla y (14) 1a sae 16 | I 7 “oe 
Ir. Tuberc (9). : . 11d 157 ae 47 | 9) Wet 6 43 
a Paice (. of the Resp po 13 ay 42 | 78 2 | 36 | . | 56 
Tub 10) iratory 14 ay 39 | 24 #9 2 257 
prabd 2 ouuees Meuingiti : ii ant 7 | Sal 9 | Gait bel 454 
nl forms is (11) . 23 tame = | S| g r | 3 32 
Sy osis (11D of Tuber. = 955 . a 5 | 2 | 323 
parenis (12) ) .- | 7 37 | 2 | 300 [a |” | Ee 
? e . ! x foie 2 { ve | 4 
Bee sneraral ¢ Septi 25-334) . | nt 12 | cOnp| eee | ‘one 
ee eae (14) pticmmia “e 67 70%9 | 7 | _ ae Tey. Sales? 
. Diseases d oS 39 | = Ig | i 
; a kcikes | to other P 36 8 | 14 4 ket 109 
“ Other sii cuit) — SE eS 39 / ma | 19 Zs j rO6 
8. ers on and Poncnie 39-42 s Preece ys re | = : jena 169 
; n : i | i aa li gis geese 
ae aie. Malignant « | 109 | dle aa | | | Aste nn 
= ; non-mal | 80 | ; | Dia } i 1a 
oe the alignant or of 45-53 Be 8 | 34 | 32 | | 
pease tee (16) ure is not 2,781 | 2,288 | 966 | an 27 atl 54 
. Chronic umatic Fever ai | te eeecee 24 | Hin, 7 r | 
Gout Rheumatis (20) .. 54,55 176 | ) 483 | 28 aoe 
Diabete: (17) am and - 56 / 79 | 106 | | | S 6 | | 
: ae ada tien (18) a oa 99 | We aed | | 7,551 
. Diseases al Diseases (20) ve 57,58 |} 45 | . 34 | cart 29 sna } | 
[et the Thy 6 ee | aie | 66 | | | 16 | 5 yr tai aes 
5. Other roe a os abe | a ee Wtf) « 4x8 | be seers 22 469 
. Anaemi neral Disease: 20) ees 2 | 133 en 8 i \ H | 204 
3 Leucaemi ey es (20) °.. 6 ae 8 | ; I 47 | 38 i ab eed! 
and fother ppseudoleuesemi == | . aa aa 56 38 | i . fare hoes pes 
and B iseases of the ias, | ay 5 14 | ! 
once -making pie Blood | = 86 5 | rg} 2} > 
< —  Reahrtacid or eae 70, 72- H | 3 | 20 | : | 3 | | 237 
pewestoasitie (20) Sigares con 9603 m4} 49] 98 | r aa ae, gee 69 
essive loc se ie 76, 77 23 | 10. | 5) 245 
ee lien dara) yee Le fal Bh Ug | Pepe | 
‘ 7 
Emb emorrhay) 43 - I . > 
* ‘omer aes and hage, Cerebral 80 | 29 } | 24 17 ; ne | ve 
Ins Paralysis osis (22) } | II sab ae 3 | | 54 
Ricroatin (21) of the Pe ae 8 ‘ | f ES 
ems Praecox A } H 922 | 980 368 | 4 eA 173 
3 Bplepsy (23) : = other ee 46 3 | col 24k at 58 
; et Diseas ecg eee ai ro | | a 2 | | 
é Slay Ga of the Nervous | 85 | 33 13 | 5 6 F | 3,030° 
es of ti i | | 35 | 2h ecatackt | 
th 1e DF | 53 5 13 | us 
2 eae ean Be “War and | : 22 af I} 3 , 99 
. Acute ae (24) = ell 188 | ze 167 ae | 9 5 Me mere ml 08 
Acute, Endocarditis (24) are ine Pr, z 95 | 70 5 Ber let 187 
Disease ocarditis, V | 15 } 3t 11 | ss re ee | | 
Mi veaaen a Zs 4) , alvular | ot Ba | 16 6 17 P Seal | 616 
| rs | | 
. Diseases of th e Myocardium i 92 | | 57 | 18 Sj 4 5 | 
and Tagine Coronary Art (24) | 93 | 641 | , 17 9 r | | 129 
a oe eS eine 3.535 Meee 230 | 178 5 | | 47 
cae ee rant ot ae (24) 1 94 | 1,143 4 nee 393 | Ey 85 | | eke 
he h | 95 Pate 7 595) | aa so) Ct 
45. AT eart | 76 369 | 33 
A Arteriogetenias a ) 41r | 386 | 293 gto | sheet 11273 
er Diseas Gangren 06 | 183 | 148 5 7,590 
Es 470. Ped ee ia of the janarene (25) 97, 98 | 4 68 | 67 | | 96 | 89 a | ary 3 | 
ente wtCry) 371 3 43 | : 2,05¢ 
; ot "Phronie Bron (26a) .- |. 99-103 hig 339 23 1} ae nee | | 1217 
neumonias ee (26b) ad ee (@) (c) of 89 4 | asl | 124 9 4 ites rat ae 
(we Cit) h ¢ | 3 | Ae | | | rica! £ L7 
ei: salad 170 a 26 | Rony ee a 2) 3,287 
1,734 1,241 83 | / 12 5 a 
601 rit 32 6 | | 255 
2 | 20 | se 
Lat) oi] ak} Sh a] & 2 
J be * 8 | 4,396 


* No 
js X74 
1 5, 12, 15-2 
, 2, 33, 35) 37) 43» 443 N 
‘ ’ ‘0. 26 — ‘ad = 
26 :—78, 81, 86 
, 86, 87. 
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C—CAUSESZOF DEATH.—PERSONS, 1936—continued. 
INTERMEDIATE CLASSIFIOATION. 


General 


Eee CARI A F ie F. 
Intermediate Classification. eres N.S.W.| Vie. | Q’land.'S. Aust.|W. Aus.) Tas. is C. Fee: 
| Numbers. = : 
es eee — ~<A = ——_ pis: - a 
49. Pieurisy (28) Se onl 110 62 | 81 20 19 11 4 I 198 
50. Other Diseases of the Kespiratory | 
system (28) (Tuberculosis | 
excepted) is a, PEOE, FOS," Bro Bue 150 105 gt 36 I S41 
ILI-II4 
51. Ulcer of the Stomach and | 
Duodenum (32)) .. cies 117 rox Y 158 73 36 40 7 507 
52. Diarrhoea and Enteritis (under | S ; oe 
2 years of age) (29a) ae (ies ce | 150 o7 32 18 36 5 38 
53. Diarrhoea and Enteritis (2 years | e _ a * 
and over) (296) , Je ro 60 ||” x06 i) 65 22 27 13 I 336 
54. Appendicitis (30) ee ae ee 0 227 97 35 27 24 | I 554 
55- sa ae Intestinal Obstruction | 
32a) Ae bs oe 27 | 1g0 15 85 ae I7 « 
56. Cirrhosis of the Liver (31a) . 14. | xEx 86 4 6 38 iH fh 
57. Other Diseases of the Liver and | : 
Ae os including | 
iliary Caleuli (316) ae ) Ee5—1 27 be ae a= a5 s 
58. Other Diseases of the Digestive i a ie a : Ps ay : ph 
System (32d) tits ee yi 62 I57 8 > me 
59. Nephritis (33) mS «» | £30-132 ) I ag I a es oe ed ot : I ice 
60. Other Diseases of the Kidneys | ; : = t = a hase 
and Ureters (34) .. Bee hs: : F = aS a é 
6r, sey of the Urinary Passages | “s — = - aS aa . :7 
eno) Ke se Sega 6 > S é > 
62. Diseases of the Bladder (Tumors | = sé = " ‘ ; * 7 
excepted) (34) ae stelle ee ( 3 : 5 
63. Diseases of the Urethra, Urinary = s ae es > 9 3 64 
_Abscess, etc. (34) .._ a) 236 rx | 8 > 3 i = 
64. Diseases of the Prostate (34) be a 147 178 se ae J aS — 
65. Diseases of the Genital Organs, ‘ as a =u) ae | 373 
not specified as Venereal 138, I a > > 5 
66. Accidents: of Pregnancy (36) ea ed | oe me “ =; = ee 
57. Puerperal Hemorrhage (36) i mt ea 34. | 17 > = é § ; ae 
68a. Post-abortive Sepsis (35a) .. | 140(a) | 3F +> a Be : 79 
68). Criminal Abortion (355) 140(D) | ot 19 = 2 ie 3 we 
8c. Puerperal Septicaemia (35¢) .. 145 45 | ped a 2 oy eek ce 
“69. ones of Pregnancy: Al- is : ‘ ae see 
uminuria, Eclampsia, ete. (36) x 6,1 5 26 | 7 $ 5 
70. Other Puerperal Causes (36) oe eee | pe re = : t pi 
Ts Breas of the Skin and Cellular : i a = : 90 
_ Tissue (37) oh Sil fae ses 2 > s 
72. Diseases of the Bones and Organs a | si ‘ =3 3 ak t3 r 209 
eee ene (Tuberculosis | . | 
J , and Rheumatism excepted) (37)! 154-156 | = Ss | : 3 
73. Souerntial Malformations aul ee i: oe va Z 19 = 159 
irths not included) (38 3 ae 2 
74. Congenital Debility oe ae 13g ig pee ae os 37 32 | “oi I 661 
75. Premature Birth (Stillbirths not leas AA tet; Wee 35}. 15] 2ST 
included) (38) ie es Hin be ee ook 5 
76. Injury at Birth (Stillbirths not : | 74 556) | — “29a 8a 100 75 I 2, 1,502 
included) (38) ‘a Tt Mtbooe Tt cree 8 iP. | 
77. Other Diseases peculiar to Barly | - | aa | = be ae 33 ta | ; #4 
Infancy (38) a (area 
78. Senility (39) a ae re 137 77 22 23 5 ee 447 
79. Suicide (40) we So cee as ae Pes Meco 163] 65] 4] | 2,88; 
; ‘ 163-171 201 198 | Bo | - 2,904, 
80. Homicide (41) tray e 2 138 9 89 70 | 22 I | 789. 
‘81. Accident (42) 2 ie Fee oe te = S 15 6] .. - | 9% 
82. Violent Deaths of which the 4 ia ea ee “es ae 8 9 | 3.400 
idee oes Suicide, . 
omicide) is unknown (42). , I <8 | 2 | | 
83. Wounds of War Uinecutigt a} yon Tare t a 9 | 5 - 198 
Civilians by — Belligerent | ) ) | 
: Armies included) (42) .. [*196, 197 | 
84. Legal Executions (42) 168 1} ; " z 2 3 ( 7 
85. Cause of Death not Specified ; mal 2 : | Py j x 
or Hl-defined (43) .. | 199, 200 | 0 93 | : = 
‘eo 3 | 39 83.) 27 Ir Ir I 335 
Total | * | z 
24, Ory 85 2 j 
= Se ae 2 4,376 | 18,778 | 8,593 | 5,464 | 4,230 | 2,387 | 60 | 44.! 63,932 


* No. 58 :—115, 116, 118, 123, 128, 129, 


NoTu,—Figures in parentheses indi 


cate the abridged classification number in each instance. 
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D—CAUSES OF DEATH.—ABRIDGED CLASSIFICATION, AUSTRALIA, 1932 TO 1936. 


| | | 
| General : | 1936— 
Classifi- | a | Rate per 
Abridged Classification. cation 1932. | 1933. 1934. T9385» |! 1938.1 Gon aes 
Numbers. | | ‘Population 
4 5 M4 |_ Z| SAN | tis ghee Sail 
: | 
1, Typhoid Fever 2s = eth Mae sy | 81 64 68 63 | 8 6 
2. Typhus Fever .. ar ae an ar 5 | 3 6 | 8 I 
3. Small-pox ie 5 <, 4 6 r | ; : 
4. Measles Z Sse at ‘Seal 7 35 | 105 | 77 129) 13 | 6 
5. Scarlet Fever = . mt 8 106 80 | 45 | 26 | 56 | 8 
6. Whooping Cough fe ir Aeedl Got 153 | 124 | 443 162 257 | 38 
. Diphtheria hs Ee my it Io 425 405 | 418 412 454 67 
8a. Influenza—Pneumonic . 3 b r1(a) | 195 | 561 | 646 871 32 48 . 
8b, Influenza—Other a r1(b) | 154 | 318 | 207 | 297 | dsb cal 22 
. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System ma} 23 2,661 | 2,596 | 2,588 | 2,553 | 2,537 374 
cra. Tubercular Meningitis .. Rol 24 138 | roo | 123 105 | 10g I6 
‘b. Other Tuberculous Diseases ee ete 5=32 0 i 205 | 228 196 195 | 190 25 
12. eyohilis a =e av = 34 164 | 158 | 173 | 162 | 169 | 25 
13. Malari sch 38 | 16 | r2)) 28 | 17 | aa 2 
14. Other Tofectious ‘or Parasitic Diseases a i 609 | 517 | 501 487 | 496 | 73 
15. Cancer and other Malignant Tumors 45-53 6,875 6,971 | 7,080 7,310 | 7,551 1,014 
16. Tumors, Non-Malignant or of Unspecified | | | | 
>] Nature Fence 7 360 | 347 | 356 | 409 — 449 | 66 
7. Chronic Rheumatism, Gout “6 ad Fac eta 152 | 158 | 192 | 174 | 152 | 23 
18, Diabetes Mellitus Hie ea 59 999 | 13,000| 1,046] 1,088 | r,052 | 155 
9. Acute and Chronic Alcoholism. . be 75. 52 | 48 | 42 | 4r 54 | 8 
. Other General Diseases .. “ } £,072 I,04r | 1,101 L,12r |) nod 176 
21. Locomotor Ataxy, General Paralysis of Insane 80, 83 144 179 | 143 162 157 | 23 
22. Cerebral Hwmorrhage, Embolism, etc. .. 82 3,021 | 3,206 | 3,124 | 3,029 | 3.030 | 447 
2 23. ‘Other Diseases of Nervous System s and Sense | | | | } } 
Organs pe Ca * | 1,276) 1,199} 1,319 | 1,172 I,203 178 
24. i edoee of the Heart ad 90-95 | 11,074 | 12,002 12,907 13,862 | 13,782 2,033 
25. Other Diseases of the Circulatory System ++ | 96-103 | 2,626 | 2,778 | 3,122} 3,448 | 3,759 | 555 
6a. Acute Bronchitis | eélae) | tr} 234} 227 | “x80 ||!" "t90) 25 
. Chronic Bronchitis Se a -- | 106(b)(d) | 551 | 577 | 592 | 606 ) 542 ,| 80 
. Pneumonia (all forms) . 107-109 3,441 3,934 4,358 | 4,629 | 4,396 640 
. Other Diseases of the Respiratory System | 104, IOS, | 960 1,003 1,080 | 994 . 1,039 | 153 
| IIO-I14 | | 
94. Diarrhoea and Enteritis (under two years — / | | 
of age) 0 a 472 339 385 317 358 53 
290. pes and “Enteritis (two years and | } | 
by > er) Pe aie - (Ce, 404 | “364 | 427 314 336 | 50 
“40. Saopendiattie oe a Pe ie EE eae 4QI 517 546 | 608 | 5 54{..| 82 
314. Cirrhosis of the Liver - ey | 267 | 254 259. 289 | 2R4 | 42 
+31b. Other Diseases of the Liver and Biliary ‘ 
Caleuli ae | 125-127 477 486 484 457 476 70 
a, Hernia, iatestinal Obstruction .. 122 550 539 | 582 | 598 | 557 | 81 
32b. Other Diseases of the Digestive System : * | 871 | 882 | 906 | 913 | g86 | 146 
- 33. Nephritis 130-132 3,440 | 3,562) 3,725 | 3:722 3,695 | 545 
34, Other Diseases of the Genito-Urinary System | 133-139 1,079 | 1,041 1,068 | 1,173 1.190 176 
35a. Post-Abortive Sepsis .. ee -. | 140(4 71 68 63 | 58 | 86 13 
350. Criminal Abortion A “ Oe 140(b) 88 | 72 96) 98 127 | 19 
-35c. Puerperal Septicemia .. le erg 84 92 | 98 | 89 125 | 18 
36. Other Diseases of Pregnancy and cana a Us een e 375 339 374 345 358 53 
37. Diseases of the Skin, Bones, etc. . I51I-156 | 339 349 359 325 363 34 
HN Congenital Debility, Malformations, Prema- 
ture Birth, etc. a o oa | TS57-I6E |. 3,174 3,142 3,273 | 3:26% | 3,303 187 
39: Senility ae a ae a hea loe 2,750 | 2,887 | 2,878 2,756 | 2,884 426 
Suicide ne Et Sys .. | 163-271 754 790 826 | 79X | 789 116 
in Homicide se | 2972-175: | gt 97 | 108 | 106 97 14 
. Accidental or Violent Death (except Suicide | | | | | 
and Homicide) -. | 176-198 3,042 2,979 3,270.) 3,421 3,009 | 533 
43. Non-specified and TIl- Defined Causes -. | 199, 200 276 310 310 | 359 - 335 49 
Total aie na ye eq = 56,757 | 59,117 | 62,229 | 63,599 | 03.932 | 9,433 
j= az a a a = — 
if * No. 14 :—4, 5, 12, 13, 15-22, 33, saa 37, 39-443 No. 20 :—56, 60-74, 76, 77; No. 23 :—-78, 79, 81, 84-89; 
a No. 326 :—115-118, 123, 128, 129. 
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E—CAUSES OF DEATH.—ABRIDGED CLASSIFICATION, AUSTRALIA, NUMBERS AND RATES 


Average Rate per 1,000, 


General Number of Deaths. Population, 


Classi fi- 
cation 7 
Numbers. IGII-I5. I192¥—25.| 1931-35. IQIi-I§.| 1921-25.) 1931-3: 


Abridged Classification. 


1. Typhold Fever oe ae a 5 ae 2,848 1,209 | 379 rig 420 
2. Typhus Fever .. 4a Ps a2 3 co 2a) 4 15 Reet ae: 
3. Small-pox a 6 6 4 an ae 
4. Measles 7 1,505 582, 391 63 aa 7 
5. Scarlet Fever . ae =e i 8 237 235 | 331 = 8 
6. Whooping Cough a = one 9 1,657 1,612 1,186 | 69 37 
7. Diphtheria = i os a 10 3,677 2,565 | 2,083 | 154 9° 
8a, Influenza—Pneumonic .. 3 a ri(a) | f 1,808 } 859 | 6 
8 2 2,059 + 
~ 85. Influenza—Other e ae CN cnaae ed ba PE Bee - 47 
g. Plague thn RE an 7 ae I4 I 72 ‘Se ree K We 
10. Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System .. 23 15,737 | 15,321 | 13,221 659 538 | 
tra. Tuberecular Meningitis .. v% aS 24 5,156 876 6x18 48 31 
1rd, Other Tubereulous Diseases he re 25-32 1,460 | 1,404 1.016 | 6r 49 
12. Syphilis ie ae - oe 34 837 632! 803 35 220 2 
13, Malaria ae Bi Se * 38 1I2 156 "as a 5 : 
14. Other Infectious or Parasitic Diseases ee = 2,820 3.063 | 2.6 4 118 To8 | 80 
t§. Cancer and other Malignant Tumours 2.2 45-53 17.338 | 25,704 3 TH i 745 906 I 
16. es Non-Malignant or of Unspecified ; ieee j ae 
Nature atte ars tie as 5 6 6 | 2 
17, Chronic Rheumatism, Gout ae we oy 38 a Baa : = od 23 fe ; a 
18. Diabetes Mellitus oe a ss 59 2,322 3.355 | 5,095 97 118 | 1 
1g, Acute and Chronic Alcoholism ae 75 920 | ~ 763| 298 38 a7 | 4 
20. Other General Diseases .. *~ 2s = 4,039 5,355 5 “= 169 188 6 
21. Locomotor Ataxy, Genera] Paralysis of Insane 80, 83 1,074 1,118 | S55 45 39 bi 
zo Cerebral Hemorrhage, Embolism, ete. Bs 82 10,957 13,637 | 16 ane 458 7 én 
23. ee Diseases of Nervous System and Sense : leis Sis “— 
TgZans A ee — of - 97 | 
24. Diseases of the Heart .. Bie os 90-95 nee arase Rong aes ae ba / re a 
= eal ee the Circulatory System .. 96-103 7,869 7 r9r I451t "32 253 38 
26a Acute Bronchitis a = -. | Io6(a)(e), 2,250 | 3580! +078 91 6 
266. Chronic Bronchitis i ee -.  T06(d)id ‘96 D5 ‘966 | of | ie Pe, 
27 Pueumonia (aliforms) .. = ue a, reget hate ea 9 aa6 616 ' 608 
28. Other Diseases of the Respiratory System a 105, 4,583 | 5,781 5,045 IQ2 | 203 152, 
5 o-II 
29a. pray hees and Enteritis (under two years , } | 
of age = os re mS I 6 | 
-2gb, hae ie) and Enteritis (two years and a eat a oS | fats xs _ 
over P 
1S eee es a Ge 120 4,02 3,144 Tesz | 169 IIo | sé 
30. Appendicitis .. a3 Be ex re 5 | | 
31a. Cirrhosis of the Liver |. oy ns ie es | age . —— ¢? ee ay 
grb Sir Se of the Liver and Biliary s eat ines | aay s 
Jalouli ta Re : z — 2,326 | : : 
eee enna, Uaeestixal Obstruction e been * ssi Fi i ae . é S 
346 Other Diseases of the Digestive Syst * bas ‘ | gegeg 
33 eet OG nes 2 Js ae | 130-132 | Rg mune . aes ne me | 
34. Other Diseases of the Genito-Urinary 8 = ¥ i hae 6 
354. Post-Abortive Sepsis .. oo ae 7 ota) | ie si Booed pod ae 
35%. Criminal Abortion as tn a Santk, + 336 ae i, 4] 
ae real Septicemia ., Re. : 145 | -,072 I er tee ‘ 5 | Bid 
36. Other Diseases of Pre : [> Pag . $ roll 
regnancy and Labour .. See | 2,060 2,321 1,833 86 82 
37. Diseases of the Skin, Bones, ete. .. 15 | 5 
38. Congenital Debility, Maliormatious, Prema. = FSF} REA SUS “< 53 | Sx 
ture Birth, etc. < os s« | X37-16r | 21,4%0 | 22.erz | zs,.900 | . 
39. Senility a ne it 162 | 30, os eee | edd 4 43 
Bamaniaiie % a f Ch eee 40,904 | 20,429 | 14,021 | 875 | 717 | 424 
41. Homicide a4 ie *e a aS jo ed ee T3588 | 35 2084 "a 
42. Accidental or Violent Death (except Suicide ee ay | stil 3 ay 3 % 
: and Homicide) ak = ++ | 176-198 14,842 | 13,875 | 15,639 | 6 | 8 
43.) * ‘a > ss > } co 
43. Non-specified and Ill-Defined Causes ++ | 199, 200! 3,026 | 3,460 | pias . He | i | ia 
| fd oe 
Total ar = eee | | on6 . | 
as se | 250,337 | 271,171 | 298,262 10,726 | 9,522 
I 


Q,011 
| | ‘ 


* NO. 14 :—4, 5, 12, 13 15-22 C 
: Pade , + 33, 35-37, 39-44; No. 20 :—56, 60-74, 76 . 5 
No. y26:—r15-118, 123, 128, 129. t Not available, included in rane eee 83 7h, 197 Bt, BaB a 
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13. Deaths from Principal Specific Causes.—(i) General. In the preceding tables 
particulars have been given for each of the causes of death comprising the Intermediate 
and the Abridged Classifications. The more important of these canses are treated in 
detail hereunder. The intermediate classification number is indicated in parentheses 
for each cause or group of causes. 

(ii) Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System (11). Of the various forms of tuberculosis 
prevalent in Australia, phthisis, or tuberculosis of the lungs, ‘has attracted the most 
attention. The intimate relation, however, between tuberculosis of the lunes and of 
other parts of the respiratory system renders it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system should be brought under one head for investigations concerning 
the age incidence and duration of this disease. 

The decline in the toll levied by this disease on the community is plainly disclosed 
by the table on page 418, which shows how both the number of deaths and the death 
rate have declined since the period 19iI to 1915. 

During 1936 there were 2.537 deaths (1,467 males and 1,070 females) from 
tuberculosis of the respiratory system, which compares favourably with the average of 
2,644 for the preceding five years. The deaths in 1936 represented a rate of 374 per 
1,000,000 persons living. 

(ili) Tuberculosis of the Meninges (12a). The number of deaths ascribed to this 
cause in 1936 was 109, which is below the average of 124 for the preceding five years. 

(iv) Other Forms of Tuberculosis (12b). The 190 deaths in 1936 comprise the 
following :—Tuberculosis of the intestines and peritoneum, 40; vertebral column, 47 ; 
other bones and joints, to; skin and sub-cutaneous cellular tissue, 1; genito-urinary 
system, 28; other organs, 2; and disseminated tuberculosis—acute 55, chronic 3 and 
unspecified 4. 

(¥) All Forms of Tuberculosis (11, 12)—(a) General. The total number of deaths in 
1936 was 2,836, viz., 1,631 males and 1,205 females. ; 

(b) Ages at Death. The following table shows the ages of the 2,836 persons. 
Oorresponding figures are also given for the year 1911 :— 


TUBERCULAR DISEASES.—DEATHS3IN AGE-GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


1gIl. 1936. 
Ages. = t --— —— 
Males. | Females.) Total. || Males. | Females, Total. 
Under 5 years * ae 124 | Ti4n [ei 238! mili A2)| 33.'-| 75: 

5 years and under 10 + 30 | 31 | 61 |, 14 17 31 
EDS ott ” ES ogous me Hg whi8? i) Bir borytd TB le a es 
Af eas * 20 aa 70 148 218 28 78 106 
ZOy was = 25 7: 168 260 428 | |\\ 82 156 238 
7s 4 30 a 219 255 | 474 || 108 Tog) |! "307 
Sok. Se ” 35 220 206 426 || 115 151 266 

oo s+ ” 49 og 187 176 363 T45 TS'2 a7 
40 ” ” 45 An 246 140 386 170 LOI 271 
45 ” ” 50 ar: 223 100 | 323 212 60 | 272 
50° ” ” 55 +. 164 49 213 184 a | 255 
55> ” 60 “ 140 | 49 1&g | 166 42 | 208 
60 ” ” 65 . 89 43 532 150 ; 60 | 210 
G5) is. * 70 oe 64 | 37 iL Old |) ‘rr6 4g | 259 
70 =e ae “HAS a 2 19 61 |] 47 2550 75 
(ee ae 5 80 ot 15 6 21 24 BS}. 37 
Sotae;; over ds 7) 6," | 13 14 9 | 23 

Age unspecified .. ed 3 ee Bimal. cists ve ; 
Total ca Ne |metOnS eerOol sles 730" ||) dO | 1,205 | 2,836 


(c) Occupations at Death, Males. A tabulation of occupations of the males who died 
from tubercular diseases in 1921, 1931 and 1936, together with the peroentage which 
each olass bears on the total male deaths from these diseases, is given hereunder :— 


2218.—16 
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OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES.— 


AUSTRALIA. 
Number of Male Deaths. | Percentage on Total. 
Occupation Group. | 
: 1921. I93I-- | 1936. 192i. 1931. | 4936. 
| | er es sere Py 
Professional ie > ape 167 107 o4 | 7-69 | . 5-83 Cee 
Domestic 4% — 95 64 40 || 4.38 3.48 2.45 
Commercial : | 292 270 124 $3.45 | 434-75 7.60 
Transport and Comeinmicé bron fe tOS 170 14h 7.60 9.26 8.83 
Industrial | 784 694 319 || 36.11 37-80 19.56 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mining, | f 
ete... cl) 40g? 303 Ba Sete i SOE 16.50 15.04 
Indefinite ek ral 80 157 \(a) 537 3-68 8.55 (a) 32-93 
Dependent as, Pe.) SRSA VRSMIG arts 8.48 3.87 6.93 
Total Male Deathae .. | 2,171 | 1,836 | 1,637 100.00 100.00 100.00 


(@) Includes 409 (25.08 per cent.) clerks, labourers, etc., not - as as belonging to any industry, 
who were formerly included under “ Commercial ” or “ Industrial ” 


(d) Length of Residence in Australia. The length of redder in Australia of persons 
who died from tubercular diseases in 1936 is given in the next table :-— 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN? FAUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 
TUBERCULAR DISEASES, 1936. 


| | 
Ue a de in| Male. | Fem. Total. geet ys in| Male. Fem. | Total. 
ss | - 
Born in Australia eo Eee 1,04I 2,283 | Resident ro years & under 15 44 27 71 
Resident under 1 year ary 4 : 4 P = ae oy 26 17 17 | 34 
Fe ryear .. ee | 2 Sui & over. 229 75 | 304 
a 2 years a a 3 | 4 | Length i aie not stated 58 } 16 74 
3 ae a 4 a + 
“i 4 Bs “a aa | x | q | 
cs 5 ,, and under ro | ot 55 Total Deaths -. | 1,632 | 1,205 | 2,836 


The preceding table and the table on page 409 show that among persons who have 
lived less than five years in Australia, 152 deaths occurred, and of these, 15, or 9.9 
per cent., were due to tubercular diseases. 

(e) Death Rates. In order to show the relative occurrence of tuberculosis in .the 
several States and the change in the incidence in recent years the death rates from 
tubercular diseases in respect of the years ro1r and 1936 are given in the following 
table, together with the proportion which deaths from tuberculosis bear to 10,000 deaths 
from all causes :— 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS).—DEATH RATES (a) AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 


EP instep DEATHS. 
| as = “ee E 
| Death Rate per 100,000 of Mean Population. 
State or Territory. grr. | 1936, 
| : 
* Males. | | Pemains, | Persons, : Males. Females. . Persons. 
| / 
4) oe ee = s ‘oe le | = aa ) 
New South Wales x 85 | OF 4 76 | 47 31 39 
Victoria .. of x tore coy tll. Os SG, [git > aes 
Queensland itp: e} 74 | cae 67 39 28 34 
South Australia .. ae Se or | 86 39 an S| oO 
Western Australia eras 84 | 71 78 63 27 . 
Tasmania e 66s |= Sar 86 61 56 | 58 
Northern teetogs | oe 293 | | a4t fee | Io 
Federal Capital Territory . | 131 | 56 Z3 10 
| =\e ait 
Australia | oo Re 
ustralia & 88 | Fa tee 83 48 36 42 


(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 100,000 of mean population. 


: . 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS).—DEATH RATES AND PROPORTION OF 
: TOTAL DEATHS—continued. 
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Proportion per 10,000 Deaths from all Causes. 


State or Territory. Igtr. 1936 
Z eae ———— ———— phat | ros eS See 
Males. Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females, | Persons. 
= ft — >| tne el ae Sir naa == si a 
New South Wales & F370 P he 937 ISTH . 267 386 431 
Victoria .. a pew Wemerclont SO wileuy COD eed nce 470 463 
Queensland a as 613 648 626 399 374 | 389 
South Australia .. Bc 775 O05 wal 9 877e5) 4) 385 AS3— i> 130, 
Western Australia a 718 870 770 | 578 358 494 
Tasmania a -- | 839 | 854 | 846 533 599 ,| 566 
Northern Territory oe E356 E aeba eS Ewe Sk ts aT, ee eer OT, 
Federal Capital Territory F 2,000 1. OOOm y= BSS gel | 22 
a A Ee = =e | 
Australia .. ae 745 | 829 780 gh aby. 426 444 


(f) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following comparative table for various 
countries shows that Australia occupies a very favourable position as regards the death 
rate from this disease :— 


TUBERCULOSIS.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


4 Respir- mT } bp All 
p Country. Year. Yo a | vines Country. | Year, eystend Forms. 

Queensland Oe Sica eee 34. | Belgium man Lge | 56 73 
Union of South | | Scotland GePloghele 57a. 74 

Africa (Whites) .. 1934 | 31 35 | Great Britain and 
New South Wales... | 1935 35 39 | Northern Ire- | | 
New Zealand n eiLOS 32 BOM lands es HET OSA | 63" 17 76 
Australia. . moss | <8 42 || Italy ae -» | 1934 | 69 g2 
South Australia .. 1935 39 44 || Sweden .. wea} LOSS aa) O4 
Victoria .. Aon Lay | oe 48 | Switzerland eoupiGaa | ga) tag 
Western Australia © 1935. 47 51 |) Northern Ireland .. | 1935 | 80 | 105 
Netherlands Ba ROSA he 3G) 55 || Norway .. ef LOS4. | 93.5 | ons 
Denmark a-, | 1934.1" 43 55 1 Spain” .. mal 1938 oe Ode ILS 
Tasmania :. | 2935 | 46 57 || Irish Free State .. | 1935 | 98 | 12 
United States (Reg- | | Czechoslovakia .. 1935 | 120 | 135 

istration Area) .. 1934 | 51 | 57 || France Hii, £O52-)9b20 140 
Egypt sre | LO34. he Wad eel 87 | Greece EN OSS) | ee = Nets 
Ceylon .. -- | 1933 | (@) | 58 || Hungary Be |FLOZ5: InnSa oP DAG 
Canada (including | | Poland (6) -» | 1933 | 148 | 172 

Quebec) “ ..-| 1933 | 53 | 65 || Japan... .+ | 1934"| 142 | 193 
England and Wales | 1935 | 61 72 || Finland .. aa] LO33) lel Ten | e200 
Germany... = | 1933 62 73 | ) 

(a) Not available. (6) In towns with over 100,000 inhabitants, 


(vi) Cancer and other Malignant Tumours (18).—(a) General. The numbor of deaths 

from cancer increased continuously to 6,256 in 1929, declined slightly to 6,120 in 1930, 

but rose again progressively to 7,551 in 1936. Of the deaths registered during 1936, 

3,855 were of males, viz., 1,379 in New South Wales, 1,112 in Victoria, 565 in Queensland, 

~ 367 in South Australia, 295 in Western Australia, 132 in Tasmania, and 5 in the N orthern 

Territory ; while 3,696 were of females, viz., 1,402 in New South Wales, 1,176 in Victoria, 

404 in Queensland, 374 in South Australia, 188 in Western Australia, 151 in Tasmania, 
-and 1 in the Northern Territory. 
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(b) Type and Seat of Disease. Tables showing the type and seat of disease, in 
conjunction with age and with conjugal condition, of the persons dying from cancer — 
in 1936 will be found in Bulletin No. 54 of Australian Demography. A summary 
regarding type and seat of disease for the yeaf 1936 is given below. It may be pointed 
out that the significance of the numbers of deaths shown for the various types of cancer 
enumerated hereunder is doubtful owing to the fact that in the absence of a post-mortem 
it is impracticable for the certifying doctor in the majority of cases to make an accurate 
diagnosis as to type in the detail required for the following classification. On this 
account it is proposed to discontinue the use of the present classification and to adopt 
as soon as possible a simpler grouping showing only the more important types of cancer. 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—TYPE AND SEAT OF DISEASE, AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


| | | | : 
Type of Disease. | Males. | Fem. Persons. || Seat of Disease. Males. Fem. Persons. 


Cancer 3S vd 385 353 | 738 || Buccal Cavity and 
Carcinoma— | || Pharynx 361 50. | 41I 
Carcinoma Simplex) 2,844 | 2,800 5,644 | Digestive Tract and 
Epithelioma .. . 160 68 | 228 Peritoneum— . 
Scirrhus is 2| 26 31 tomach and | | 
Rodent Uleer = 34°) ** 24 53 4 Duodenum.. (1,110 | 628 | 1,738 
Adeno-Carcinoma 27 44 71 Rectum we} 2to| 158 7° 368 
Colloid Carcinoma 2 2 || Colon a 239 | 307] 546 
Sarcoma— ther : 685 | 590 1,275 
Sareoma ae 130 |} 108 | 238 | Respiratory Organs | 250 FF | 327 
Myeloma f: 4 | 3 | gui) Uterus .. ars 539 | 539+ 
Endothelioma 4 6 1o | Other Female Geni- . wets 
Melanoma— | | tal Organs ma wd 24t came 
Melanotic Sarcoma 12 I4 26 || Breast .. 7.| 735 742 
Melano-Carcinoma | 8 | 8 16 | Male Genito- Urinary ; | 
Embryonic Tu- | | Organs 2 6r9 |<. ehipfae 
mours— || Skin a3 | 138)))) Go.) 208 
ee aN ae 21 3 34 || Other or Unspecified . 
eratoma, Perea ce gt x | Te) | 236 | 
Malignant Disease.. | 224 | 223 447 i pice a | o> _ 
a ae wad he \| nee 
ous | | 2 
Total Deaths | 3,853.)9,606.) 2.550 1 Total Desthe } 3355 4 (3696 | (7551 


(c) Ages at Death. The ages of the persons who died from cancer in torr and 
1930 are given below. Inferences drawn from the great increase in the number of deaths 
from cancer in 1936 compared with rorr need qualification in view of the altered age 
constitution of the population since the earlier year. The number of people reaching 
the older ages at which cancer risks are greatest has more than doubled in the last twenty 
years, and it is only in the extreme old age groups from 60 onwards that the rate of 
mortality has definitely increased. For all groups up to age 60 there has been no increase 
in mortality rates since r911. In the higher age groups no increase has been recorded in 
the female rate while the rate for males has shown only a slight increase. It is also 
probable that a proportion of the increased number of deaths recorded from cancer in 
recent years has been due to more correct diagnosis and certification on the part of 
medical practitioners rather than to any actual increase in the disease itself. 


° 
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DEATHS FROM CANCER.—AGES, AUSTRALIA. 


. Igit, 1936. 
Ages, a - — ~ —- 
Males. | Females. Total, Males. Females, | Total. 
Under 15 years... oe | at ey 8 | 29 | An a a 
15 years and under 20 ok 10 6 i ei | a | o 
20» ” 25 . Io | 7 5 13 13 26 
25» eae 12 ig KS -. 29 2 21 45 
3° ” " 35 25 35 60 26 38 | 64 
Bo or ” 40 2 59 88 37 102 139 
ae a As 45 81 100 | 181 89 185 274 
45 os » 50 132 173 305 167 286 453 
en = 55 208 | = 203 411 308 335 643 
Ot as ” 60 203 179 382 425 426 851 
Ooms? . 65 243 177 420 484] 475 959 
OF erase » 7° 306 194. 500 693 516 | 1,209 
70 5, af 75 203 160 363 682 531 T 203 
ae at 80 150 136 286 545 394 939 
80 ‘3 eas age | 67 150 22 231 | 455 
85 years and Over. ets 44 | 39 83 103 LTO | eee 
Unspecified <i a Toe ae I at ae ne 
Total Deaths se (ee US7OT Sal oh 560 3,321 3.855 3,696 / 7,551 


(d) Occupations. A tabulation in summarized form of occupations of the males 
who died from cancer in 1921, 1931 and 1936, together with the percentage of each class 
on the total male deaths from this disease, is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATION GF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER.—AUSTRALIA. 


Number of Male Deaths. I} Peroentnae on Total, 

Occupation Group. | 

_ 1921. 1931. | 1936, | Ig2!I,. | 1931. 1936, 
’ 

; | % | % % 
Professional Be oe 133 188 | 224 || 5-45 5.40 5.81 
Domestic A tg 76 97 TO2 I)» “3. Tlie 2a79 2.64 
Commercial 275 446 | B00 |i “Tis274\y 12,80 LO, 12 
Transport and Communica- | 

tion .. 2 ay 27 | 295 | ~ 326 8.69 | 8.47 8.46 
Industrial 940 1,340 | 732 || 38.52 | 38.63 18.99 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mining, | | | 

Abbe yy nes 639 843 905 20:10) 24'.20 23.48 
Indefinite as He 129 130 (a1, 127 | 5e29.] 373. (@) 20.23 
Dependent Ap 90 30. My 30"! AO I. 48°] 3600 P27 

nen, feat? lide ammo arene 

Total Male Deaths .. 2,440 3,484 | 3,855 || 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


(a) Includes 846 (21.95 per cent.) clerks, labourers, etc., not goodie’ as belonging to any industry, 
who were formerly included under “* Commercial” or “ Industrial ” 


(e) Death Rates. The following table shows the death rates per 100,000 of mean 
population from cancer in each State for the years 1911 and 1936. The substantial 
increase in the death rate since 1911 is reflected in both sexes and in all States :— 


Pa) 
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DEATHS FROM CANCER.—RATES.(a) 


Igit. | 1936. 
State or Territory. \| 
Males. Females. Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
| 
i | 
2 10. 
New South Wales ie FG 71 74 102 - | -“ 
Victoria .. ae ao 80 85 82 | 122 12 2 
Queensland ae ae 71 50°] oS yf I see a te 
South Australia .. rou 70 aon 8) 73 125 az eo 
Western Australia ee 65 SG OF) 124 pet | 7 
Tasmania 22 Soy a7 60 | 69 || 113 133 | 123 
Northern Territory ee 37 ae) 30 |} 140 ce 
Federal Capital Territory .. 99 =e4 50 / : : 
| | 
Australia .. ale 75 724 74 | 1t2 III ITE 


(a) Number of deaths from cancer per 100,000 of mean population. 


(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. While the death rate from all causes has diminished 
substantially in recent years, the rate from cancer has risen almost continuously, the 
result being that out of 10,000 deaths from all causes, 1,181 were due to cancer in 1936, 
as against 693 per 10,000 total deaths in rori. 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—PROPORTIONS ON 10,000 DEATHS. 


Igit. 1936. 

f & } = - =a | 
APA gee | Males, Females.| Total. | Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales os 662 783 |-> 73. | 1,013 1,303 | 1,141 
Victoria .. rs ia) |) a nOsg 819 719 «| 1,182 1,339 1,218 
Queensland ae els B50 628 602 I,T15 1,146 te 1,128 
South Australia .. ee lias 'S28. i945” |. 55955 T4904 “1,356 
Western Australia eel) CESS 7oo | 605 | 1,130 1,161 1,142 
Tasmania nA fo 723 629 680 | I,001 1,414 1,186 
Northern Territory bey eetEZO os ae 2 Ts fai EEE 1,000 

Federal Capital Territory .. | 2,000 : | S000) 4, ~~ abe | 

| | | 
Australia .. oj 638> | 769 693 | 1,081 1,307 I,1Sr 
| 


(9) Comparison with Tuberculosis. In recent years the death rate from tuberculosis 
has shown a tendency to decrease, while that from cancer has displayed an almost 
continuous increase. The table hereunder shows that for each of the periods under 
review the decline in the death rate from tuberculosis has been accompanied by an 
almost equal increase in the rate for cancer. Thus in the quinquennial averages shown 
below the death rate for tuberculosis declined by 44 while the rate for cancer increased 
by 42 per 100,000 persons. This equal but opposite tendency may be demonstrated 
by stating that the death rate from tuberculosis and cancer combined remains almost 
constant from period to period, the figures being :—1901-05, 152 per 100,000 ; 1906-10, 
145; 1911-19015, 152; 1916-20, 154} 1921-25, 153; 1931-35, 150; and 1936, 153. 
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TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER.—DEATH RATES(a)—AUSTRALIA. 


Death Rate (a) from Tuberculosis. | Death Rate (a) from Cancer, 
Period. = |. - = 

Males. | Females, | Total. Males. Females, | Total, 

Ay} * - se atst | = Ls = 
IGOI-O5 7 100 | 77 89 | 64 | 61 6 
1906-10 — 81 69 75 71 70 ee 
IQTI-I5 . 84 69 77 75 74 75 
1916-20 - 84 59 “al 86 80 83 
1921-25 — aX | 52 62 93 88 gI 
1931-35 ze 2 37 45 |} ros 102 105 
1936 ae 48 SO 2 ike mie Til 


(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


(h) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the Australian death 
rate from cancer in comparison with that for other countries :— 


CANCER.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


|| 


Country. : | Year. \, Rate. | Country. Year, | Rate, 
fen eet Li 

Egypt Se sate Toad. 26, - Australia .. -- | 1985 109 
_ Greece oe ¥or P8933 43 New Zealand ol LO3 50 pte Lae 
Spain ts el *ra35 68 || Irish Free State wa | “1035 116 
Japan oe Be 1934 70 Hungary .. a £9350 |. 119 
Italy Ay uber |i gito34 80 | Czechoslovakia ets 5m We 25 
Finland .. =e 1933 80 || Northern Ireland .. | 1935 125 

Ceylon Be i 1933 83 || Netberlands Lee eLOss 126- 
France d 1933 96 Sweden ve |tenieerone | grt) 
Union of South Africa Norway .. ot -WatOs4 =i iat 
(Whites) . “s 1934 98 || Germany .. is 1933 138 
Poland (a) . 1933 99 ~§| Denmark .. oi FOSS) || cE52 

Canada (including | Great Britain and | 

Quebec) . 1933 too |-~—S— Northern Ireland .. 1934 | 156 
United States (Regis- | | Scotland .. rs 1035" | 257 
tration Area) . 1934 106 || Switzerland A TO34° |, 262 
Belgium ... a lapis: 107 | England and Wales... 1935 | 166 


{ 
| 


(a) In towns with over 100,000 inhabitants, 7" 


(vii) Diseases of the. Heart (38 to 43). The number of deaths in 1936 was 13,782 
viz., 8,054 males and 5,728 females. Of these deaths, 47 were attributed to pericarditis, 
178 to acute infective endocarditis, 12 to other acute endocarditis, 345 to aortic valve 


disease, 628 to mitral valve disease, 70 to aortic and mitral valve disease, 192 to endo- 
carditis not returned as acute or chronic, 538 to other and unspecified valve disease, 162 
to acute myocarditis, 113 to fatty heart, 5,558 to other myocardial degeneration, 2,063 
to myocarditis not returned as acute or chronic, 2,051 to diseases of coronary arteries, 
176 to angina pectoris with record of coronary disease, 432 to other angina pectoris, 317 
to disordered action of the heart, 55 to cardiac dilatation (cause unspecified), and 845 
to heart disease undefined. The sex and territorial distribution of the deaths will be 


found in the tables on pages 411 to 416, This class is the largest among causes of death, 


the death rate having grown from I,o1g per million in 1911-15 to 1,817 in 1931-35. 
The death rates and proportions per 10,000 deaths in 1936 were as follows :— 


Dw" + (- «= OL ee ed itt oe eo ih Fi 
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D PROPORTION OF 
ATH RATES(2) FROM DISEASES OF THE HEART AN 
- o 10,000 TOTAL DEATHS, 1936. 


| 2 
| Death Ratez (a) from Diseases 


i f 10,000 Deaths. 
of the Heart. a 


State or Territory. “ 


Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales = Bo PS eee sr 185 Zi8 | 2,480 -| 229s 2,391 
Victoria .. =: sar osaag 178 206 | 2,150 1,894 2,030 
Queensland od eichod sEOSralie® sae 104 1,971 1.725 1,870 
South Australia ., a BENE 160 187 2,131 1,874 | 2,013 
Western Australia «be eas 134 182 2,045 L740 SAF 93e 
Tasmania ae zs 291 . 227 259 | 2,585 2,416 | 2,509 
| : | 
Northern Territory sey eso Ss 190 | 1,961 Bs 1,667 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 96 67 72 | 1,48F, | 3,765 I,591 
) 
| : 
| | - 
‘Australia .. oes | SR 171 203. | 2,259 |. 2,025 2,156 
| 
| 


(a) Number of deaths from diseases of the heart per r00,000 of mean population, 


(viii) Diarrhoea and Enteritis (Children under two years of age) (52). The number 
‘of deaths due to these causes was 358 in 1936 which compares favourably with an average 
of 409 for the previous five years, During 1936, 5.490 children died before reaching 
their second birthday, and of these 358, or 6. 5 per cent., died from diarrhea and 
enteritis. The ages of children dying from these diseases during the first year of life 
will be found on page 404, 


The number of deaths under'2 years of age, the death rates, and proportions of 
10,000 deaths due to diarrhea and enteritis for IQII-I5, 1921-25, 1931-35 and 1936 
are given in the following table. Reference to the last four lines of the table will reveal 
the very satisfactory decrease in the number of deaths due to these diseases. In view of 
changed birth-rates, however, the death-rates per 100,000 of mean population are not 
true measures of changes in the force of mortality. A better measure would be the 
estimated number of children in every 1,000 born who died from these diseases before 
reaching their second birthday. The numbers are estimated to be as follows :— 


Period— 1911-15 Males, 24.6 Females, 20.9 Total, 22.8 
a 1921~25 herb 5 Ps, 1303 5 TANG 
” 1931-35 as MR » 2.8 tS 


——_ .  , 


EEE 


-_”, 
ovr 


ee Nee ee a he 
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DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., DIARRHGEA AND ENTERITIS (UNDER 
2 YEARS OF AGE). AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


| Number of Deaths from Death Rates (a) from 


Diarrhoea and Diarrhcea and Proportion of 10,000 
Enteritis. Enteritis. Deaths. 
State. | (Under 2 years of age.) (Under 2 years of age.) 


' Males. Females.) Total. Males, | Females. Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
New South Wales 81 69 | 150 6'| 5 | 6 59 | 64 | 62 
Victoria Soo]. 44 OF 6 | 5 oy ee 50 2 
Queensland an ar 21 2 6 | 5 Sele 26m 60 6L 
South Australia... | 12 6 18 a 2 | 2 ream 24 oe) 
Western Australia | 2: i301" 36 nae) 6 Sal Soul So | 85 
Tasmania 4 | I 5 3 I 2\ 36 9 21 
| | 

| Oe 
Australia 1936 .. | 204 154 358 6 5 EN Gye 54 56 

Annual Average— | ; td | 
IQLI-15 ++ | 1,687 | 1,354 | 3,041 68 | 59 64 | 569] 627] 593 
1921-25 Som L Tay: §59 | 1,973 38 | 31 35 | 362°) 366 304 
1931-35 -e| 234 175,| 409 vf 5 | 6 7O) 68 69 

(a) Number of deaths from these diseases per 100,000 of mean population. ¢ 


(ix) Puerperal Septicemia (including Post-Abortive Sepsis, but excluding Criminal 
Abortion) (684,c). Mortality from puerperal septicemia and post-abortive sepsis during 
1936 was exceptionally heavy, the 211 deaths resulting being much higher than the 
numbers recorded in each of the previous five years. Figures prior to 1931 for these 
particular causes are not strictly comparable, as it is probable that some of the deaths 
now included under “Criminal Abortion”? may have been classified with puerperal 
septicemia in earlier years. ‘The death rate per 1,000 live births during 1936 was 1.82, 
while the corresponding rates for the preceding five years were :—193I, 1.513 1032, 
T.40 3 1933, 1.443 1934, 1.46; and 1935, 1.32. The rate in 1936 per 1,000 live births 
of the 338 deaths from puerperal septicemia, including criminal abortion, was 2.91. 
The 338 deaths mentioned were made up as follows :—Post-abortive sepsis 86, criminal 
abortion 127, puerperal] septiceemia 125. 

(x) Other Diseases or Accidents of Pregnancy and Labour (66, 67, 69, 70). The 
deaths under this heading numbered 375 in 1932; 339 in 19333; 374 in 1934; 345 in 
1935; and 358 in 1936. Included in the 358 deaths in 19365 were the following :— 
Abortion not returned as septic, 20 ; ectopic gestation, 44 ; other accidents of pregnancy, 
9; puerperal hemorrhage, 79; puerperal albuminuria and convulsions, 90; other 
toxemias of pregnancy, 26; phlegmasia alba dolens and thrombosis, g ; embolism or 
sudden death, 25; other accidents of childbirth, 51 (Caesarean section, 10; others 41) ; 
other or unspecified conditions of the puerperal state, 5. 

(xi) All Puerperal Causes (66 to 70). The 696 deaths in 1936 under the two preceding 
headings, including criminal abortion, correspond to a death rate of 20.8 per 100,000 
females or 43.9 per 100,000 women between the ages of 15 and 45 years, The rate is 
also equivalent to 6.00 deaths per 1,000 live births. The death rate may be expressed 
in other terms by stating that 1 of every 165 women confined in 1936 died from puerperal 
causes. The corresponding ratios for married women were 1 of every 181, and for single 
women I in every 58. More detailed information will be found in a series of tables in 


Bulletin No. 54 of Australian Demography. 


The following table shows the death rate per 1,000 live births from puerperal causes 
in various countries. Care is needed in comparing the Australian rates with the figures 
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for other countries. In the rates for Australian States and the Commonwealth deaths 
from criminal abortion have been excluded from puerperal sepsis deaths but included 
<with deaths from other puerperal causes and in the total. Definite information is not 
available as to the practice in other countries but it is very probable that the rates for 
the countries given hereunder totally exclude deaths from criminal abortion. 


CHILDBIRTH.—DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Rates per 1,coo Live Births from— 


| 
Country. | Year. | / 
| Puerperal | Other Puer- | All Puerperal 
} Sepsis. peral Causes. | Causes. 

France .. sa Fes 1931 0.94 1.75 | 2.69 
Japan me af fe 1934 | 0.66 1.97 2 FZ 
Italy ae * 26 1934 1.06 1.67 2.73 
Norway .. 5 ax 1934 1.60 Eee! 2.91 
Netherlands ae ae 1934 / 1.02 2.16 3-18 
Sweden .. i ae 1932 I.70 1.74 3-44 
Spain at ‘3 at 1932 2.59 1.42 3.52 
Western Australia .. 38 1935 1 E.3¥ Pg 3.82 
Denmark .. Re a 1930 1.18 2.65 3.83 
England and Wales(5) 5s 1935 1.61 2.32 3-93 
Trish Free State .. Ae 1935 £.25 2.83 4.08 
abi ae am 1935 0.96 3.17 4.13 

ungary .. is as 1935 2.35 1.82 wk 
Great Britain and Northern | on = Val 

Treland .. ~ ol 1932 1.75 2.77 4.98 
Switzerland - ce 1934 | 1.36 3-19 4.55 
Czechoslovakia ae on 1935 2.79 1.83 4.62 
Victoria .. ae scat) 1935 0.97 3-73 - 4.70 
Tasmania .. ad eal: 1935 2.02 2.69 4.71 
New Zealand os Pi 1935 2.43 2.42 4.85 
Canada (including Quebec) .. 1934 I.90 $.37 5-27 
Germany .. = ne 1932 2.54 2.74 5.28 
Australia .. et os 1935 1.32 3.98 5.30 
Belgium .. - Reon 1934 2.00 3.39 | 5.39 
Northern Treland -.. ars 1935 7 era) 3.28 5.50 
ee idee = ra 1932 2.95 2.65 5.60 

outh Australia as ae 1935 1.5 -36 . 

United States (Registration | ics a “3 ed oot 

Area) .. a es: 19 2.32 6 ; 
Union of South Africa (Whites) | Be 2 Be re: eas 
New South Wales 3 1935 1.61 4.70 6.31 
Scotland a es “af BehQ3S 2.58 3.493 6.31 
Egypt(a) .. <i rr | 1934 2.00 5.00 7.00 

(a) Localities having Health Bureaus. (6) Rate per 1,000 live and still births. 


A tabulation of puerperal causes for Australia according to age at death for married 
and single women separately will also be found.in Bulletin No. 54 of Australian 
Demography. 


The total number of children left by the married mothers was 1,604, an average of 
2-6 children per mother. : 


Thirty of the mothers who died had been married less than one year, 76 
between one and two years, and 56 between two and three years. The duration of 
marriage ranged up to 38 years, apart from 4 cases in which the date of marriage was 
not stated. A tabulation distinguishing the ages at marriage will be found in Bulletin 
No. 54 of Australian Demography, which also includes a table showing in combination 
the duration of marriage and previous issue. 


iP? ee ee oy - 
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.. ; (xii) Congenital Malformation, Debility and Premature Birth (73 to 77). The deaths 
‘| 4 under this heading in 1936 numbered 3,303 of which 3,159 were of children under one 
“_ year of age. Of all deaths of children under one year of age 66 per cent. was due to 


these causes. The number of deaths for 1936 is given in the following table :— 


DEATHS FROM CONGENITAL DEBILITY, ETC., AND MALFORMATION, 1936. 


| | Congenital Debility and: 


" 27 
Premature Birth other Disbases peculiar 


| 
, Congenital Malformation. 


State or and Injury at Birth. fa Karly Infancy, 
Territory. _ <a = aes a eee 
| Males. “Females, Total. | Males. 2 Vemalest Total. Males. | Females, Total. 
New South Wales 144 106 |= 250" -475-\. 301 "866 144 123" |) 267 
Victoria : Tir 75°) 186 AT  -L7OM) Aree TTS 94 | 212 
Queensland 64 Aer ETO: | 273 |) aed | 207 64 | 45 | ro9 
South Austrafia.. Sh 29 "| ose 60 sd ge ANS 26 TSI Oe 54: 
Western Australia es 16), 32 a7. ion Dames) 39» 19 58 
Tasmania Cae er P|. 2O 50 | 39°} 89-|, 18) | 20 38 
Northern Territory | | Hes} I | 
Federal Capital : 
Territory ce I | I Qa. Gsiaae.| 2 : 
| = 1 = = | 5h | a. = 
Australia oa 388 273 | 661 1,079 835 | 1,914 409 319 728 


Number of deaths — | 
under one year | 308 209, |} 517 (1,079 +} 835 |1,914 | 409 | "310 
Number of deaths 
under one year | f thee 
per 1,000 births 5.19 3-69 | 4.45 18.17 | 14.73 |16.49 | 6.89 | 5.63 | 6.27 


(xiii) Suicide (79).—(a) General. The numbers of deaths from suicide showed an 
increase each year from 1922 until 1930 and then fell by 20 per cent. by 1932. The 
number of suicides rose slightly during 1933 and 1934 but decreased again during the 
next two years. The number of deaths in 1931 was 827—689 males and 138 females ; 
in 1932, 754—598 males and 156 females ; in 1933, 790—633 males and 157 females ; 
in 1934, 826—643 males and 183 females; in 1935, 791—612 males and 179 females ; 

‘ and in 1936, 789—611 aitales and 178 females. 


(b) Modes Adopted. The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the 
years 1931-35, 1935 and 1936 were as follows :— 


SUICIDES, MODES ADOPTED.—AUSTRALIA. 


Wemales, Persons, 


Males. . 
| : Saas see be A 
Average | average | Average | 
Mode of Death. Of5 | 935 1936, 85 | 1935 | 'zg36. |) 0% 5 5048.1 soda: 
years, | 4 | years, oat - years, | 
| 1931-35.| | 1931-35. | 1931-35. 
oth REISS |S pe a : ae 
| | 
in 68 a4 139 147 118 Cram Baie 7s 206 | 229 193 
ences o- 39 44 | 43 | 20 13 | 35 59 57 be 
4 Hanging or Strangulation 83 81 75 17 23 | 34 eo a4 89 
a a 4 ad jer c3e | 2 2 74.| 6: 
= eons ell a 199 Lo7 1 £226 | Ir 12 9 210 | 209 235 
A instru- | | | 
y nace or “piercing aS | 6 - | is , ‘ | 9 8 864 08 
Jumping from a high place .. | 15 10 15 6 6 | 5 21 16 | 20 
Z Crushing .. rh 13 It 7 | FO), Meee nee isa e 23 ro 
E Other Modes We nee 12 10 10 3 5 5 et Slee so) 15 
tt BR  ERNS Sie. 
;, Total ote Set’ 635 612 611 163 | 179 | 178} 798 | 791 789 
j 1 ' ' a | oe 
3 


a 
aa 


Ry FI OS LP RES ge ee ee Pe ee de : 
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(c) Death Rates. The death rates from suicide and the proportion per 10,000 of 
total deaths are given in the following table for 1936, corresponding rates for the periods 
IQII—-I5, 1921-25, 1931-35, 1933, 1934 and 1935 being shown at the foot of the table: — 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL DEATHS, 


1926. 
a Death Rates (a) from Proportion of 10,000 
Pid gag be ig Suicide. Total Deaths, 
State or Territory. . 3 = 
| | ) | | 
Males. | Females.! Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Totai. 

) |_« 

; | | 

New South-Wales | 217 | rE | Aor TG G) <1} 396] 69 | 119 

Victoria pil A tet 43°) 195°) a7 4 Sth cast 155 | 49 105 

Queensland oe 1r2 BOON eC IOC a PAB y oT aac eae 74 | TOT 

South Australia... | 49 | 20 69 1 a el "Fe 165 | 50 126 

Western Australia 57 sg 7 io |e 2 ert 360) Sas | 80 | 165 

Tasmania oh 20 2 22 iz 2 tefl see 19} 92 

Northern Territory | I a By 2b) ae 19 | 106 | .. | 367 

Federal Capital | : 

Territory | 
| 
| | . 

Australia, 1936... | 611 178 | 789 18 Sle Te | T71 | 63 | 123 
» 1935 << | O12 | "F7Q4~ 7Ox 18 | eid 2 | “war t 64 | 124 
TO34 4.) O43 183 826} 19 | 6 | 2 186 | 66 | 133 
fe TOSS Saab O33 Ai ATS ZU 7aGron MOC) leeds lee} po deren i oases 

Average—193!-35 | 635 163 | 798 | 19 a 12 190 62 | 134 
” I92I-25 | 509 Egy). O2t 1 28.) a]. x21 766 | 48 | 114 

“i IQIT-I5 | 509 115 | 624] 25 5 | 13,| 472)  -53 | 322 


(a) Number of deaths from suicide per r00,0c0 of mean population. 
{d) Ages. From the following table, which shows the ages of the persons who 


eommitted suicide in 1936, it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age 
are represented :— 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1936, 


Ages. M. ate Total. Ages, M. F. Total. 
} 
$ = = : | | 
ro years and under 15 2 ce 2 || 60 years and under 65 47 20°; 67 
i 15 » ” 20 18 7 25 65 ” ” 7o 40 6 46 
rs 20 3» ” 25 29 12 41 7° ” ” aa 30 3. 33 
25 Hf Frcalecto} 51 20 70 {1 75 os ss OO 16 I 17 
30 ” a) OO 54 14 68 || 80 ” » 85 9 oo 9 
35 ’ sy 40 57 16 73 || 85 ” » 90 4 .s 
qo ” ” 45 69 18 87 90 or ” 95 ‘. . : 
45 rs 9» 59 73 24 97 || 95 ” x» 100 : : 
, 50 ey he Mess 66 24 90 || Not stated ah . 
55 ” » 60 46 13 59 
: Total Deaths .. | 617 178 | 789 


ion aS 
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(e) Occupations of Males. The next table gives the occupations of the males who 
committed suicide in 1921, 1931 and 1936 :— 
hares OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA. 


| Number of Male Deaths, Percentage on Total, 
Occupation Group. |- — —— =. oe 
| 1921. 1931. 1936, 1921, . 1931. 19 36. 
oe | % % % 
Professional Ae Sires | 2 29 45 | 6.27 4-21 | 7.37 
Domestic 7 4 | 20 ee, a 17 POPs eds «LO lemeees 
Commercial ss ste 81 106 | 81 15.88 15.38 | 13.26 
Transport and Communica- | | | | 
tion .. re san 4z | 52 | Ba nO 24 Ber eS 8.67 
Industrial =a ee 15) 250ley) 88 35 20h silo meets. 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Min- | ; 
ing, ete. ei 5 Berle pwasks 182 139) _[2/25.69.) 20e4te boos 
Indefinite oe irony =p 39 (a) 184 4.12 | 5.66 }(a)30.15 
Dependent | 3 3 | 4 0.59 0.44 0.66 
| | | 
Total Male Deaths | 510 689 | 611 100,00 | 100,00 | 100.00 


(a) Includes 150 (24.55 per cent.) clerks, labourers, ete., not specified as belonging to any industry, 
who were formerly included under “ Commercial” or “‘ Industrial’’, 


(f) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following comparative table for various 
countries shows that Australia oecupies a fairly favourable position as regards the death 
rate from suicide :— 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. . Year: | Rate. Country. |) *Mear: Rate, 
Egypt es .. | 1934 | 2-9 |) New South Wales .. | 1935 [247 
Irish Free State ee EOSS. tae. 320 England and Wales .. 1935, |; 12.9 

Northern Ireland... 1935 4.0 | Great Britain and Nor- 
Spain ba a8 Fe. AMNEOS3 5.0 ||  thern Ireland be GkOS4en|¢ 913-0 
Greece ee Dy eipss 6.0 || Queensland. . % ois | qawle cs 
Norway. | 1634 6.9 || United States a eZOB As za O 
Netherlands 1.2935 8.0 | Western Australia .. | 1935 | 15-0 
Canada soy 9034 8.5 || Sweden .. ahs 1933 Ppa 
Italy ls ose PREO34 8.6 || Belgium  .. aug 1934 18.0 
Victoria... we | 1935 9.0 || Denmark .. ae He TORS 19.3 
Tasmania .. rete! 1035 g.1 || Prange FR * 1933) | 20.0 
Union of South Japan ot a LOS wile eos 
Africa (a) “7 1934 9.3 Poland (axe bei 1933 je 2400 
Seotland .. =» |. 4035 | 9:5 Switzerland — he 1934 20.3 
New Zealand | 1935 | 10.0 || Czechoslovakia ah 1935 /0| 2793 
South Australia ) 1935.) 20.1 Germany .. a 1933, lon 2857. 
Australia .. | 1935 11.8 | Hungary .. 7 1935 31.0 

: — 
(a) White population only. (Lb) In towns with over 100,000 inhabitants. 


(xiv) Homicide (80). Deaths from homicide in 1936 numbering 97 were fewer than 

in the previous year when 106 deaths occurred. The average for the five years 1931 
was 106. See paragraph (xvi). 

a a Accidental a Violent Deaths (except Suicide and Homicide). Deaths from 
accidents in 1936 numbered 3,400 compared with an average of 3,087 for the previous 
five years. Of the deaths in 1939, 1,276 occurred in New South Wales ; 875 in Victoria ; 
562 in Queensland ; 259 in South Australia; 296 in Western Australia ; 115 in 
Tasmania; 8 in Northern Territory; and g in the Federal Capital Territory. Other 
deaths of a violent nature numbered 209. See paragraph (xvi). 


- 
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_ (xvi) Accidental or Violent Deaths (including Homicide and Suicide). The following 
table shows the various kinds of violent deaths, including homicides and suicides, 


recorded in Australia for the year 1936. 
DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Cause of Death. Males. Females. — Persons, 
Suicide (see paragraph (xiii)) .. ae 4 O1I 178 789 
Infanticide (murder of children under 1 year) 3 5 
Homicide by firearms er: 23 8 31 
Homicide by cutting or piercing ‘instruments ae 6 TO 16 
Homicide by other means Ke si i 33 12 45 
Homicide, Total ite Xx a es 64 33 97 
Poisoning by venomous animals— 
(a) Snakebite - we a g I 9 
(6) Other =o Ss =: 5 = 3 6 
Poisoning by food ra) 6 15 
Accidental absorption of irrespirable or - poisonous : ? 
gas . 1 5 16 
Other acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) . 22 15 7 
Conflagration ms 16 4 0 
Accidental burns (conflagration excepted) wv. 88 92 180 
Accidental mechanical suffocation : = a2 13 35 
Accidental drowning .. ‘as ne ne re a = 328 
Accidental i injury by firearms Sy “6 . g- 
Accidental i injury by cutting or piercing instruments 5 I ‘e 
Accidental injury by falling, crushing, ete.— . 
In mines and quarrics be SS; Ap 102 102 
By machinery ; - 64 — 66 
sah ale with methods of transport— fe ri 
Railways Se ot eg oe 130 22 152 
Tramways se o he fe 48 20 68 
Automobiles a we ae atv Q06 ae I 
Other land vehicles 23 ms) i: 150 eo (es 
Transport by water =< $34 es 24 iS ae 
Transport by air mi of = 16 ee ms 
Fall not otherwise specified .. oh if 268 oe * 
Other crushings a ae a te *e5 Pas ned 
Cataclysm iy. em I ‘ is 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning) “e ae 2 : | ; 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue ee oe s eos as 
Excessive cold hy = : 2 ( x ie 
Excessive heat give ae i : : 2 Ee x | 4 
Lightning .. zs e a oe - 
Other accidental electric shocks — es, - a wu 
Other and unstated forms of accidental violence Z eet rs 
Inattention at birth ‘ Te > 
Other it . - foc am A 
Violent deaths of unstated nature (open verdict) — : 4 rd 
Drowning S é. : 
Firearms he —o~d . 
Cutting or aig instrument ga es | pe 
Pall 7h re eI be a . S # 
Crushing 4 Bad ia Pd 7 
Other eal = é4 
War wounds ef a end = S S 
Capital punishment .. a “% ee | : ) : ; 
oe ; < 4 
External Violence, excluding Suici ies 3 ‘ 
; > g Suicide and Homicide | 2,555 854 3,609 
otal Deaths from i 
External Violence ss 3.430 | 1,065 45495 
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The following table of death rates per million of mean population reveals for 
External Violence (excluding Suicide and Homicide), which consists mainly of accidents, 
a decrease to 1921-25, but an increase in the rates for 1926-30 to which the growth of 
automobile accidents contributed very largely. A decreased death rate was recorded 
during the period 1931-1935, but the rate has been rising steadily since 1933. 


DEATH RATES (a) ETC., EXTERNAL VIOLENCE.—AUSTRALIA. 


| lira 


| Death Rates (a) from | ain 
| Death Rates (a) from External Violence Death Rates (a) from | Bie 
| Homicide. excluding Suicide and all External Violence. portion 
Period. Bouiichie. | of 10,000 
| Deaths. 
Males. Females | Persons. Males.| Females, Persons, Males. Females.| Persons. | Persons. 
IQII-I5 .. 21 16 | 19 948 | 268 621_| 1,170 330 770 || 718 
1921-25 .. 17 13 15 | 753 | 21x | 487 | 950 | 260 610 | 643 
| | } 
1926-30 .. 19 | 15 17 843 | 240 549 | 1,070 300 690 746 
1931-35 .. 2r rx | 6} 7r4 | 223 472 | 923 284 609 | 676 
1932 iu 19 9 | 14 | 7oo 220 | 464 808 277 593 | 685 
- 1933 a4 18 rr | 15 678 | 214 449 883 | 273 583 654 
1934 i 2r ) rr | 16 738 234 490 | 949 | 301 630 | 676 
1935 de 21 — 16 | ~ 764 | 243 507 964 | 308 64r-4 677 
1936 i sO ro | 14 | 802 | 255 533 | 999 318 663 703 
| | | : 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000,000 of mean population. 


(xvii) “ Other Diseases.” The intermediate and the abridged classifications of 
causes of death used in Tables A to E in the preceding pages differ from that used in 
the Official Year Books previous to No. 25 in that no residue of “ other diseases ’’ is 
shown at the foot. The items are ranged in classes or groups of classes and each class 
or group of classes is made complete by the addition of an rf other diseases ii item for 
that class or group of classes. These “ other diseases ” items of the intermediate 
classification are expanded into their constituent causes in the following table po 


F.—DEATHS FROM “‘ OTHER DISEASES.’’—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Causes, | Goy. |u| 8 | wothll 
= = (a) | ee > f 
17. OTHER INFECTIOUS OR PARASITIC DISBASES. | 
Erysipelas ey * =e ce = OS ae 36 | = 
Acute Poliomyelitis Pic te ne pw sRGvailhs 22 9 | : I 
Encephalitis Léthargica—.. ne i a ety: 72 al 9 | aa 
Cerebrospinal Fever ae oe hte oe} 18) 4 5. Bh voed 
Tetanus .. a ae e a ite 22 59 a | "9 
Leprosy .. = Ae te at Hyer 983 | 3 
Other Venereal Diseases... an a2 Wh) aba om '| 5 
Mycoses .. te ee Ay Pt acsthelantt3 9. 6 15 
Mumps .. iS zs i Se ie .44ay| ot 10 4 
Others sis <1 sf AP ay ne 44b.}. 28 |x. 29 47 
Total a ss Rind ico | Thg i. 17 |) 204 


(a) G.C.N. = General Classification Number. 


ee ee en ee ee 
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F.—DEATHS FROM “OTHER DISEASES.”—AUSTRALIA, 1036—continued. 


Gaeens | GCN. M. | F. | Total, 


25. OTHER GENERAL DISEASES. i 


Diseases of the Pituitary Gland ae oe Se 65 2 2 
Diseases of the Thymus Gland =e 5 oie 07 10 6 
Diseases of the Adrenals (Addison’s Disease) .. ve 63 15 13 
Other General Diseases ae 22 oh oa 6a B Ke) it 

Total oe — fe eS 37 32 


27. LEUCHMIAS, ETC.,.AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE . | 
BLoop AND BLOOD-MAKING ORGANS. 


Hemorrhagic Conditions .. 2a Fs a 70 26 19 
Leucemia, Lymphadenoma— | 
Leucemia : ote 22 eae 2: 72a 100 82 
Aleucemia (Lymphadenoma) far ce xe 72b 66 | 26 
Diseases of the Spleen oe oe = oe 73 16) 15 | 
Other Diseases of the Blood and Blood-forming Organs 74 50 00] 
Total mae ee hs ie 211 152 


29. OTHER CHRONIC POISONINGS. 


Chronic Poisoning by Organic Substances a = 76 I 
Chronic Poisoning by Mineral Substances— 
Chronic Lead Poisoning .. cs a = 77a 6 4 
Total ae 2 st ry 7 4 | 


36. Orusr Diszases oF Nurvous System. 
Encephalitis (aot epidemic)— 


Cerebral Abscess a a ae, 4 78a 19) <4 
Others bg a ?- ea i <8b - 2 
Other Diseases of the Spinal Cord... ~ be 81 95 8x 
Convulsions of Infants under Five years of Age ae 86 26 724] 
Other Diseases of the Nervous System— H 
Chorea.. oe 7 a ae “i 87a aia’ | ad 
Neuralgia and Neuritis .. ys = 5 87d | 7 5: | 
Paralysis Agitans ae 4c fe ee 87¢ om 65 
Disseminated Sclerosis . . ae ays 4: 8rd | 38 | : 
Idiocy, Inbecility a ae os os Soe / 10 a | 
Other Diseases ., a Ae ae = 85 | 38 | 35 
Total os s 340 | 276 
a e 
46. Ornrr Disnasns or tar CrrcuLAToRY SyYsrem, } | 
Other Diseases of the Arteries me ae - 99 | a7 | og 
ety of the Veins (Varices, Hemorrhoids, Phlebitis, ot 
ete. os 5 
; 5 os a = =e 100 I 
Diseases of the Lymphatic System, Lymphangitis, ete. | ror | . | ae 
Abnormalities of Blood Pressure =e oa to | ey of 6 
Other Diseases of the Circulatory System 103 | = aa 
| | 
| cee | 
Total he Ss re | me | 129 | 126 
| 


(4) G.C.N, = Genera }Classifcation Number. 
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é ; F.—DEATHS FROM “ OTHER DISEASES.”—AUSTRALIA, 1936—continued. 
f Causes. | GON. | M. | F.- | Total. 
s 2 ee) ee | . 
¥ | 
50, OrnerR Disuases OF THE Resrrrarory Sysrom. 
Diseases of the Nasal Fossae and Annexa :. os 104 | 8 20 
. Diseases of the Larynx i ua da | 105 | 13 16) 29 
ah net Hemorrhagic Infarction of Lung .. 111 205 | 222 427 
sthma oh aca ee Sal 3 
Pulmonary Emphysema Se oe oe fe | "3 pies | j 3 
Other Diseases of the Respiratory System, Tuberculosis Pera 
excepted— | | | 
Chronic Interstitial Pneumonia .. i 1. | 4x40 82 | if 78 
Gangrene of the Lung .. | I ai ; 6 | i | as 
Other Diseases I14c Bie ll 13 | 40 
tee | 
‘ | ) 
Total me 40 eae vine Araceli, YEO) | 312 | S41 
| | | 
| | ee 
A . | } 
58. Orner Dispasus oF THE DIGESTIVE SysTEM. 
Diseases of the Buccal Cavity, Pharynx, ete.— 
Buccal Cavity and Annexa : itsa |  eeihering 29 
___ Pharynx and Tonsils 115b | 66| 63) 129 
Digeases of the Oesophagus oe a 116 I | 6 7 
- Other Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted) TES uh 43.) #38 61 
Other Diseases of the Intestines © = P23. |) ae | eas 6? aos 
Diseases of the Pancreas .. oe ae on | Leys ect 29 62 
Peritonitis (without specified cause) .. 129 50 50 | 106 
| 3 ze 
Total | 251 | 228] 479 
. | 
: 70. PUERPERAL CAUSES. 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolism, ete.— | 
Phlegmasia Alba Dolens and Thrombosis .. io | CASON | 9 9 
Embolism and Sudden Death ns Ae Bad Vadeh 7 hes lid {Seaton R26 
Other Accidents of Childbirth— | 
Aa Cesarean Section ee as wa ie 1490 ee 
Fe —. Surgical Operations and Instrumental Delivery | 149) a 4 
sy ers i ae ae a oot Wa 4c. | PPS y Aen 
Other or Not Specified Conditions of the Puerperal 
State— j 
Puerperal Diseases of the Breast 1500 Z| 2 
Others “ie 150b : 3 | 3 
Total 90 | 9° 
, (a) G.C.N. = Meuaval Glassifleation N ambers. , 


grouping under general headings. 
adopted by the compilers of the International Nomenclature is, 


14. Causes of Deaths in Classes.—The figures in the preceding sub-sections relate to 
‘specific causes of death, and are of greater value in medical statistics than a mere 
The classification under eighteen general headings 
however, shown in the 
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following table, together with the death rates and proportions on total deaths 
pertaining to those classes. A further table furnishes the death rates for the quinquennia 
IQII-I5, 1921-25 and 1931-35 :— 

DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., IN CLASSES.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Total Deaths. Death Rates.{a) | Proportion of 10,000 
Class. as 
M. F | Total.| M. ¥F. | Total} Me: F. | Total: 
x. Parasitic and Infectious Diseases 2,758 2,104 4,862 80 63) 72 774 744 76r 
2, Cancer and Other Tumours oh 4,058) 3,942) 8,000 118 118 Z18) 7,138) 1,394) 7,252 
3. Rheumatism, Diseases of Nutri- 
tion, of Endocrine Glands, and | 
Other General Diseases -- | 628] 2,752) 2,779 x8 34 26 176) 407) 278 
4. Diseases of the Blood and Blood- | | 
forming Organs 321 287 608 9 9 9 90 Ior 95 


5. Chronic Poisonings and Intoxi- | | 
cations ae 2 a, 46, 19 65 I I I 13 7 ro 
6. Diseases of the Nervous System 


and of the Organs of Sense 2,200) 2,190) 4,390 64 65 65 617 I74 687 
7. Diseases of the Circulatory System 9:927| 7,614) 17,541 289 228 259, 2,785| 2,692| 2,744 
8. Diseases of the Respiratory System 35597) 2.579! 6,176 105) 77 QI} 1,009 gi2 966 
9. Diseases of the Digestive System 2,048 1,497, 3,545 60 45 52 574 5290 555 
io, Diseases of the Genito-Urinary af 
System and Annexa +s | 2,843) 2,¢¢4!- 2 885 83 61 72 797 723) 764 
11. Pregnancy, Labour and Puerperal 
State a ome = 696 696 21 ro! 246 ro9 
12. Diseases of the Skin and of the | 
Cellular Tissue he a 108 rar 209 3 3 « 30 36 33 
13. Diseases of the Bones and Organs | | | 
of Locomotion = = 97 62} 159 3 2 2 27] 22| 25 
14. Congenital Malformations ee 388 273, 661 II 8 ro I09 06 103 
15. Harly Infancy = ++ | 3,488) 3,154) 2,642 44 34 39| 478} 408) 413 
16. oe see - eo a ae 1,481) 1,403) 2,884 43 42 43 415 496) 451 
17. External Cause ei “ 430} 1,065) 4,495 100 32 66 62 gam 
18, Causes of Death not Determined aie Ico. at > = 5 "ye *é = 
Total .. ava ++ | 35,051| 28,2812) 63,932) 1,038 846 943 10,000 10,000) 10,000 


(a) Number of deaths per roo,o00 of mean population. 


QUINQUENNIAL DEATH RATES IN CLASSES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Number of Deaths per 100,000 of Mean Population. 


Class, | Igiz to rgt5. / 1921 to 1925, | 1931 to 1035. 


M. | F. | Total) M. F. | Total! M. | F. | Totai 


‘1, Parasitic and Infectious Diseases 1] fo 
j | } I 


I | i 

2 70) 81x 
2, Cancer and Other Tumours ica | I 31 108 Imo 
3. Rheumatism, Diseases of Nutri- | 


° 


tion, of Endocrine Glands, and | / | | 
Other General Diseases 261) 236 249) 248 222 236) 18} 33) 25 
} 


4. Diseases of the Blood and Blooa- | . | 
forming Organs... - 9 9 9 

5. Chronic Poisonings and Intoxi- | | 
cations .. ie ee 2} | I 

6. se the Nervous System | | } a 

_and of the Organs of Sense .; |  rr2 93| 03 83. 88 66 57} 
7. Diseases of the Circulatory System 147) T16) 132) a 118) 134) ays me, bee 
8. aes ers Ba Peeters Sysvee 132 93) rg r21| 88 105 ror 75) 88 

9. Diseases of the Digestive System I 12 130, 5 6. 5 

10, ei i Diseases of the = 4 z a ‘i 4 a ws = 

xenito-Urinary System fen 72) 6 } 5o| 
rz. Puerperal Condition . . Ree ae zal 4 5 ka = an sel - 
12, pssanee of Skin and Cellular | | - 

issue a ae ER | 6 | 6 6 1. 
13. Diseases of Organs of Locomotion | 2 3 bal 3 : 3 5 : = 
14. Congenital Malformations ea, 12, 9 Io 12, Io Ir Ir, 8 6 
15. Harly Infancy a Se me feat 73 56, 6sT gal 34| 39 
16. Old Age ae Ra <8 O4 80, 88 76 68 72 2 42 2 
17. External Causes ¥ Aa II7 33177 os) sealeling: 92 28 é 

18. Causes of Death not Determined 16. 9) 13 I5 9 I2 = 2 < 
Totals ce Fike eg 1,193! oda 1,073) 1,062 ais! 953| 993, B04 900 


— 
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15. Ages at Death of Married Males and Females, and Isste.—Bulletin No. 54 
of Australian Demography contains a number of tables showing, in combination with the 
issue, the ages at marriage, ages at death, birthplaces and occupations of married 
persons who died in Australia in 1936. A summary of those tables is given hereunder. 
Deaths of married males in 1936 numbered 22,830, and of married females, 20,490. The 
tabulations which follow deal, however, with only 22,460 males and 20,315 females 
the information in the remaining 545 cases being incomplete. The total number ie 
children in the families of the 22,460 males was 92,437, and of the 20,315 females, 
90,598. ._The average number of children is shown for various age-groups in the 
following table :— 


AGES AT DEATH OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE.— 
AUSTRALIA. — 


Average Issue. 


Age at Death. Males. Females. 


1gtt. EG2E; 1931. 1939. Igit, Ig2t. 1931. 1930. 


Under 20 years 0.33 : 0.75 5 0504.1 01.77 0.66, | “or8r 
20 to 2 4 0.77 ) O.849\-- 0. 81 0.66 1.29 i.22 cen is) 1.08 
2 a E.25 1.29 1.33 EGS ee 1.86 1.81 neh 
BO" 58.34. 25 2.05 2.06 1.79 £.93 | 2.74.) 2.45 45 2.34 )5 2.55 
oe oc ee 2.80 2.58 220g 2:08) | 3.04 So Boa EeL SOR eve. FO: 
40° 55 44 . 3-47 3.23 27 2.55 4.09 3.60 3.2 3.12 
45 » 49 ; 4-09 |.3-48 | 3-10 |. 2.91 | 4-54 | 3-70 |. 3-55 | 3-22 
BO: ya 54g 4-7 43> FOn| S240). 3-05) | 6235.15 4-2 3-60.) 3-53 
5 sa 50" 5-44 | 4-41, 3-69 3-49 |, 5-86) 4-69 | 4-01 | 3-70 
Gon 04. 5-95 4-98 4.02 Be 7s te -o0 | 5-30 |, 4-20 4.33 
i 0g 5. 6.23 5-50! 4.41 4.07 |. 6.50 | °5.86 4.82 4.37 
Porgy AS, 6.41 6.06 5.06 A 54 MO sO aO.30") So 4aT | 4G 
TY 39°79 - O75 6.06 5-05 5.02 6.72 6.50 6.02 5-42 
ClvgteBave S> ie 68 14 6289") (6.17 BeSOM (On22") 6-76 6.26 ) 5.78 
Soy eee Miss oA 6.67 718 + 6.59 6.14 | 5.97 | 6.93 6.57 | 6.09 
90%,, 94 3 6.03 7-21 6.94 6.63 5.09 6.53 6.73 6.76 
95 *355.99 a 3 7-30 6.97 6.69 6.07 | 5.05 6.05 7-10 6.39 
100 years and up- f | 
wards .. a G33 1.9.20 | 7-00.) 26.80 | 5.27 le, 5. 0b 8208) 5.67 
Age not stated... 4.33 | .5-30.|. 5-00 He 4.60 | 5.80 | 5.00 
; | 
All Ages of | 9242] #a7) 404g | 4-92) 5°35 | 5°05 | 4-724) 4-40 


The figures in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, being 
about 1,000 to 240. The totals are shown in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 
dee Wis eats = Leh. 


. ; | pry } 

Issue of Married | rates, | Females.| Total. || Hue of Married | yates,” | Females. | Tota). 
| . 
—}- 


Males, Females, 
| 


) 
Living ade 385725 372770" |- 76,502 | Living 


| 35,547 | 35,504 | 71,111 
Dead Bic 9,013 6,923 | 15,936 | Dead | 11,041 | 8,440 | 19,487 
. | a | | ————|- ate : os 
1 
Total .. | 47,738 | 44,699 | 92,437 I Tota! | 46,588 | 44,010 | 90,598 
. | {| } 


16. Ages at Marriage of Deceased Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table 
giving the average issue of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 


° 
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issue of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parents 

shows a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances :— 

AGES: AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA. 


Average Tssne. 


Age at Marriage, | Males. Females. 
IQIL. r92r. | 193%. 1936 Igil Ig21 193%. | 1936. 
Under rseyears: \once| lane ; . §.00.).°9. 7 7.66er) (6156 (ieee 
15) UOpEOr esse eer: C207 ae Og 6.15 5.69 7210 6.97 6.997 |p O33" 
= PoE Ey; Zi ee er = Pee 
BO GAP a «= | 0.34 [0105 [4556s 5-15] 5-77) 5-50) 9.89 | S508 
25 9, 29 55 Df) ase iene aw 437 4-27 4-09 3-79 3-62 
BOM Sse 46 {M45 902°) “4545. ) 2290 3.64 3.04 2.66 2.42 2.46 
Ae sue 6F ™ 4.05 3-90" | 2. FIGE 1.08 FOF 1.40 z.26 
One AZaues, ees ae 2 OF, 2.30 a2 0.72 0.62 3.88 0.46 
ST KO ae (2 SBP aoe, Ot | Gk Saye I-42 | 0.26 0.03 itsaZ O.4i 
BOles se Stn ees 2.45 E76 E.60 0.85 | | ed 
Saosin On ius 1.66 E30) Has O.45) | * 2 
OOM 04 t 55 we PD Ow: 0.33 0.63 0.45 / : 
65 years and uwp- | . 
wards .. a TOON eae) 25 0.18 Be ty a ee ee 
Age unspecified .. | 5.40 { 4-93 | 3-64] 3.32 5-28 ae Sas 3.964 3260 
All Ages sie cS244 4 4-OY | 4044 Laie | eae | sof | Bee Trae 


17. Birthplaces of Deceased Married Mates and Females, and Issue—The following 
table shows the birthplaces of married males and females who died in torr and 1936, 
together with the average issue. No generalizations can, of eourse, be made in those 
eases in which the number of deaths was small, but where the figures are comparatively 
large, as in the case of natives of Australia and the British Isles, differences occur between 
the averages of these individual countries which appear inexplicable on any other ground 
than that of different age constitution of the locally born population. It will be noted 
that the differences occur both in the male and female averages. 


BIRTHPLACES OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA. 


| Married Males. Married Females. 
i} ~ 
Birthplace. / Torr. 1936. Tox, . 1936. 
i? nies Ce Te Ki. ei 
Average | . | Average | Average | | 
| Mouths, Issue. | Dawths. Issue. Deaths, | ioe | Deaths. oer 
“s _— | fe | = = | 
Australasia— | | | 
Australia $i x 4,074 Ac7E | t4,933 4.10 | 66 | = | 
New Zealand .. ve Rote eSe0. lis ac Gadan ot ay Ak Wie act op a. 
Europe — a | 4 3.89 | 40 2.00 56 | 3.84 | 162 5.23 
England and Wales 4,079 5.87} 4,388 {  geaz | I j 
oan ++ | (4,079 5.8 “ -T7 2t52 | 86 122 ‘ 
Scotland wa e+] 2133 5.89 T,O31 4.09 ae “gp 7 8i4 | si a: 
Treland sic -e te eee 6.18 | 926 4.50 ] S228 J 5.83 I,095 | + 
Other British Possess- idee me d ‘ fg SPS OS 
sions a 23 6.52 39 | 3.59 3 } 
! oi & 25 3 3.5 24 . | Ir Fi 
Western me Re 199 4.33 | 228 4.07%4 55 | : = 8 sae 
Central 8 8 ; re : ot en 
Soute . on 44 5.91 363 5.38 270 | 6.56} 226) 5.75 
outhern a a 58 5.09 | ™39 | 3.32 se| Ses | «75 
Eastern 35 4.37 | 53 i 6 | og 52 3-75 
ee ‘ 3- | 4-50} 2I 3.38 
British Possessions <x 32 3.87 63 2 . | 
Foreign ri a be tee giant: 17 Ser | 34| 4.26 
Aftica— Sea ~ dk eae | Paige Hat os se 18 4.62 
British Possessions hb 16 3.56 | oe | 4 i { 
Foreign Countries a ear re | 5 j és H 2 i — | a tenes 
America— } | i : an | Seb a i 10.00 
British Possessions 42 | | | H H 
United States a jot eae pad ee eters i ag 
Other Foreign Countries ERA Oy | MOREE ig Re 34) 5.12 
g 7 4.53 i ee ea I | 
Polynesia 4 ~~ 5 | 4.00 P| 2. QO} 4.50 | 2 } 3.00 
Indefinite tye ee 42 4.08 | ; pes i SAE AESBS" | 10 4.20 
| ES 3] 4.86} 2) 4.85 | 86.4. diego 
Total? wy bat is Spey ay 
seeks : 12,213 5:42 | 22,460 Be Sac 5 abe Shc ai 1g 4.46 
e : 
- Q 
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18, Occupations of Deceased Married Males, and Issue.—The following tabulation 
whows the average issue in combination with the occupation of deceased males :— 


OCCUPATIONS ‘OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND AVERAGE ISSUE.— 


AUSTRALIA. 
| Deaths of Married Males. | Average Issue. 
Occupation Group. ; | Se ee are Ks. 4: 4 
wectoaias « |peito gx. | 3936. | xg2x 1931 1936 
> — 7 = | i — = =——S ——— 
Professional | 926 1,194 | 5 
ie a5 a 26 3194 1,620 4.04 3.78 3.42 
ame ' ae Leh 552 | 621 | 625) 93h 5519 63/04 Bie 
ommercia. i be i Oppalie-23902 4). 12,525 yineye| : 
Transport and Communica- ail | hdd orate 
tion .. ab ae 1,254 |. 1,742 2,108 4.63 
’ 2294 27 25 »03 | 4.15 3.90 
Industrial i .. | 53086] 6,883 | 4,681 | .4.95 | 4.49 zy Coys 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Min- | | . ; 
ing, ete. HOF AeA egs 085 4,495 5,250 5.83 5-31 4.94 
Indefinite Ms Be 759 936.\(4)5,016 | 5-49 4.68 | (a)4.20 
Dependent he sh 15 39 | 35.1 4200.) 3585 3.80 
| EAP Phe ee d 
Total at we 114,552 | 18,872) 22,460:| 4.97 |. 4944 Al ale 
} { | 


s (ay Includes 4,241 clerks, Jabourers, etc. (average issue 4.13), not specified as belonging to any 
industry, who were formerly included under ‘‘ Commercial ”’ or “* Industrial ”’. ‘ : 


§ 4, Australian Life Tables. 


The Official Year Book, No. 20, pp. 962 and 969 to 973, contained a synopsis of 
the various Australian Life Tables, also comparisons with other countries of the 
expectation of life at various ages. Considerations of space, however, do not permit 
of their repetition herein. The compilation of Joint Life Tables based on the age 
distribution of the population at the Census of the 30th June, 1933, is now in progress. 
In Official Year Book No. 29, pp- 928 to 942, will be found a specially contributed article 
by ¥. W. Barford, M.A., A.A. on the results of the tables for single lives completed 
to date. The detailed tables for single lives are now in course of printing and will be 
issued as a separate Census publication before the end of the current year. 


§ 5. Registration of Births, Deaths and Mavriages in the Territory 
for the Seat of Government. 


Up to the end of 1929 the provisions of the Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act of 1899 and the Marriage Act of 1899 of New South Wales applied to 
the Territory for the Seat of Government. Births, deaths and marriages oceurring within 
the Territory were registered by the District Registrars at Queanbeyan and Nowra, and 
were incorporated in the New South Wales records. 

Towards the end of 1929, however, the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Ordinances were enacted, providing for the assumption by the Commonwealth 
Government of the function of registration within the Territory as from ist January, 
1930. The Commonwealth Statistician is the Principal Registrar, and all registrations 
are made at Canberra. 

Marriages within the Territory are celebrated according to the conditions prescribed 
by the Marriage Ordinance, 1929. This Ordinance, which closely follows the provisions 
of the Marriage Act of New South Wales, which it supersedes as regards the Territory 
for the Seat of Government, .came into operation on 1st January, 1930. 


a ae eS i ee 
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§ 6. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 
(See Graphs pp. 379 to 386.) 

1, General.—The progressive fluctuations of the numbers of births, marriages and 
deaths are important indexes of the economic gonditions and social ideals of a community. 
Graphs have accordingly been prepared which show these fluctuations. It should be 
remembered, however, that, normally, the increase of births and marriages should be 
proportional to the growth of population. 


2. Graphs of Annual Births, Marriages and Deaths.—The outstanding features of 
the graph representing births are :—An almost continuous rise in the numbers from 
1860 to 1891; a decline till 1898, associated with the commercial crises of 1891-93 ; a 
sharp fall in 1903 which accompanied a severe drought ; an uninterrupted increase from 
1903 to 1914, the total for 1914 being the highest recorded: a rapid decline to 1919, 
the result of war conditions, followed by an equally rapid increase in 1920. The numbers 
were fairly constant from 1920 to 1928 after which they declined steeply as the result 
of the world depression. A slight improvement was shown in 1935 and 1936. 


The graph for marriages up to 1914 discloses approximately the same features as 
that for births—financial crises and droughts having a similar effect. The numbers for 
t914 and 1915 showed a considerable increase over previous years. From 1916 to 1918 
there was a rapid fall, the numbers being much below those of pre-war years. During 
1919 and 1920 the recovery was very rapid, the total for the latter year being the highest 
ever recorded. Marriages declined again to 1923 then recovered to 1927, when 
the experience of the period 1915 to 1920 was repeated, the graph falling sharply with 
the progress of the depression and making a striking recovery in the past five years. 


The characteristic feature of the graph of deaths is its irregular nture. On the 
whole, however, there is a fairly steady increase due to the growth of population. 


3. Graphs of Annual Birth, Marriage and Death Rates, and Rate of Natural 
Increase.—The graph of the birth rate indicates a well marked decline throughout the 
whole period. This reduction of rate has been subject to fluctuations, there being two 
periods of arrested decline, viz., from 1877 to 1890, and from 1903 to Igr2. 


The variations in the marriage rates though less abrupt than those in the birth 
and death rates, have ranged from a minimum of 6.08 per 1,000 which marked the 
culmination of a commercial depression in 1894 to a maximum of 9.62 per 1,000 in 
1920. The depression of 1931, however, was responsible for the establishment of a new 
minimum of 5.96 per 1,000 in that year. The next five years witnessed a sharp advance 
to 8.66 per thousand. 


On the whole, the graph for the death rate furnishes clear evidence of @ satisfactory 
decline during the period. The graph brings into prominence six years in which the 
. fates were very high when compared with adjacent years, viz., 1860, 1866, 1875, 1884, 
1898, and 1919. The high rate of 1919 was due to influenza, while in the other years 
epidemics of measles were largely responsible, 


The graph of natural increase shows roughly the same variations as that for the 
birth rate, but the influence of the death rate is indicated by the very low rates of 
natural increase for 1875, 1898 and t919. which resulted from the exceptionally high 
death rates of those years. The rate shows a rapid decline since 1922, although slight 
increases occurred during 1935 and 1936 due to improved birth rates in those years. 

» 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General—tThe following statistics relating to Local Government are somewhat 
incomplete and otherwise unsatisfactory, but, hitherto, it has not been possible to obtain 
more complete information. A defect in the figures is due to inconsistency in some 
cases in the treatment of proceeds of loans and the expenditure thereof. These are 
sometimes included with the general revenue and expenditure and in other instances they 
are shown separately. 


2. Roads, Bridges, etc.—The construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
ferries are generally part of the functions of local authorities, but in New South Wales 
and South Australia, more especially in the large unincorporated areas, these duties are 
undertaken directly by the Government. In some States, moreover, a certain proportion 
of the roads and bridges is constructed and maintained by the Government, which, in 
addition, advances money for main roads to be expended by municipalities under the 
supervision of special Boards. Although roads, bridges and ferries constructed and 
maintained directly by Government do not properly come under the heading of ‘‘ Local 
Government,” they have been included in this chapter for the sake of convenience. 
Owing to the difficulty of obtaining complete particulars of receipts and expenditure by 
the various local governing bodies on roads under their control, the details of receipts 
and expenditure given in the following section are those of the Government only, relating 
either to the supervisory board or commission in the State or to direct activities of a 


department. 


3. Municipalities, Shires, etc.—A description of the various systems of municipal 
government in the different States, and their development from the earliest date, was 
published in 1919 by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in a separate 
work entitled ‘‘ Local Government in Australia.” 


4. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne the 
control of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in 
Adelaide and Perth these services are under the direct supervision of Government 
Departments. In most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some 
cases, water trusts, are the controlling bodies which either construct the works out of 
their own resources or take them over after they have been constructed by the 


Government. 


5. Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards, 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested or appointed by the 
Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the 
Government. Only those which are controlled by Boards are dealt with in the following 


pages. 
6. Fire Brigades.—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. The members of these Boards are usually elected by the councils of 


municipalities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction, 
together with one or more appointed by the Government, while occasionally volunteer 


or country fire brigades are represented. 
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§ 2. Reads, Bridges, Etc. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. The control of all roads, bridges and ferries 
with the exception of those proclaimed as “ National ” and of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, which still remained under its jurisdiction, was transferred 
by the Local Government Act of 1906 from the Roads Department to local authorities. 
Under the Act an annual endowment was made to municipalities and shires but owing 
to the inability of the councils to maintain the important roadways in a serviceable 
condition, this was discontinued and a separate vote made to councils for the upkeep of 
the main roads. This system was discontinued when legislation passed in 1924 created 
the Main Roads Board which functioned for seven years. In 1933 the main roads 
administration was organized as a separate department in the Ministry of Transport 
under the control of a commissioner who, with an assistant commissioner, wag appointed 
for a term of seven yeats. In September, 1935, the “National” and other works, including 
those in the Western Division, were transferred to the control of the main Roads 
Department. 


The Main Roads Department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils 
in the work of constructing and maintaining a well-organized system of main highways. 
In the metropolitan district, where a levy on councils is compulsory, the whole cost of 
construction and maintenance of main roads is paid from the funds of the Main Roads 
Department, but the actual work may be done by the councils. In the country districts 
assistance in respect of road works may be granted by the Department to the council 
of any area through which a main road passes, and the council may be required to 
contribute part of the cost of the work or, in special circumstances, the whole cost of any 
particular work may be paid from the roads funds or the cost may be advanced to be repaid 
by the councils. Funds for works on developmental roads were provided wholly by 
Parliamentary appropriation until 1933-34, when provision was made for the transfer 
annually of £135,000 from the Country Main Roads Fund. Local councils are required 
to maintain such roads in a satisfactory condition. 


(ii) Length of Roads and Bridges, and Ferries. At the 30th June, 1934, the latest 
date for which particulars are available, the “ National ” works consisted of gt bridges 
with a total length of 33,523 feet, and 5 ferries, while mainly in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, under the control of the Main Roads Department, there 
were at 30th June, 1936, 7.351 miles of roads (of which 512 miles were metalled or 
ballasted, 1,157 formed only, and 3,079 cleared only). In June, 1934, there were 148 
bridges of a total length of 16,691 feet, 1.099 culverts, 1,553 causeways and 5 hand punts. 
The latest statistics regarding the remaining roads of the State refer to the goth June, 
1936, at which date there were 110,945 miles of roads, streets and lanes in shires and 
10,248 miles in municipalities. Of these, 9,937 miles were of concrete, tar, bitumen, 
waterbound macadam, or ballasted or metalled ; 23.473 were gravelled ; 22,862 formed 
only ; 27,518 cleared only ; and 37,403 natural surface. : 


(iii) Hependiture on Roads, Bridges and Ferries. The total expenditure by the 
Government during 1935-36 was £6,077,775. comprising expenditure from funds of the 
Main Roads Department £2,470,609 and endowments and grants to Councils from votes 
of the Local Government Department £3,607,165. The expenditure shown from the 
Main Roads Department Funds excludes £415,439 interest and loan repayment, £80,942 
administrative expenses and £4,959 miscellaneous. 


The Government expenditure in connexion with the Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
£1,786 in 1935-36 and £10,082,944 to the 30th June, 1936, is not included in the above 
figures. Of the total sum expended on the bridge to date, £8,406,831 was provided by 
General Loan Account, £1,66 5.444 from proceéds of municipal and shire rates and £10,669 
from the Unemployment Relief Fund. Interest and exchange accounted for £1,535,071, 
and resumptions for £1,352,129. A reduction in the total cost of the bridge will be effected 
by the sale of surplus resumed lands estimated at about £500,000. 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. With the object of improving the main roads of the 
State the Country Roads Board was established by legislation passed in 1912. The 
principal duties of the board are to determine the main roads, to inquire into the State’s 
resources in road materials and the most effective methods of road construction and 
maintenance, and to recommend deviations to existing roads or the construction of new 
roads in order to facilitate communication or to improve the conditions of traffic. 

(ii) Length of Roads and Streets. At the end of 1935 there were 106,444 miles of 
roads and streets in Victoria, comprising 159 miles wood or stone; 111 Portland cement 
concrete; 182 asphaltic-conerete and sheet asphalt; 6,230 tar or bitumen surface ; 
22,254 waterbound macadam, gravel, sand and hard loam pavements ; 24,603 formed 
only ; and 52,905 surveyed only but used for general traffic. Of the total length, only 
2,306 miles or 2 per cent. were State highways. 

(iii) Receipts and Expenditure. Funds created under the Act are the Country Roads 
Board Fund, the Loan Account and the Developmental Roads Loan Account, Particulars 
of the operations of these Funds are given hereunder. 

(a) Country Roads Board Fund. All fees (other than fees for licences to drive motor 
ears) and fines under the Motor Car Act, and all registration fees and fines for traction 
engines, less cost of collection of such fees and fines, are credited to this fund. The 
total receipts for the year 1935-36 were £2,005,920 made up as follows :—Motor 
registration fees, £1,400,394 : contributions by municipalities for permanent works and 
relief, £143,432, and for maintenance works, £147,073: sale of stores and material and 
hire of plant, £225,540; and other sources, £80,475. The expenditure for the year was 
£1,995,207, comprising maintenance and reconditioning of main roads and State highways, 
£985,280 ; plant, stores, administration, etc., £330,979 ; interest, sinking funds, etc., 
£579,467 ; and other expenses, £30,481. The expenditure shown for interest, sinking 
funds, etc., comprises the following items :—Interest and sinking fund payments on 
account of loan moneys, £310,847 ; repayments by municipalities for interest and sinking 
fund, £118,620; and relief to municipalities from lability in respect of interest and 
sinking fund, £150,000. 

(6) Country Roads Board Loan Account. Loans to the amount of £4,922,000 have 
been authorized from time to time for permanent works on main roads and State 
highways under the Country Roads Acts. One half of the amount expended on 
permanent works and one-third of the amount expended on maintenance of main roads 
must be refunded by the municipalities affected, 6 per cent. of the amount due ia respect 
of permanent works being payable annually, and the cost of maintenance allocated to 
each municipality must be paid before the rst of July in each year. A special rate, not 
exceeding 6d. in the pound, may be levied in any ward or riding of a municipality for the 
purpose of such repayment. During the year ended 30th June, 1936, the amounts paid 
into this Account were £35,595 from the State Loans Repayment Fund, while expenditure 
for the year on permanent works was £67,132, and the total] to the end of the year, 
£4,859,151. 

(c) Developmental Roads Loan Account. For the purpose of constructing and 
maintaining subsidiary or developmental roads, the Government has been authorized to 

borrow sums aggregating £6,475,000. The municipalities are required to bear a proportion 
of the interest on the outlay during the period of the loan and to maintain the roads when 
constructed. The amount expended during the year ended 30th June, 1936, was £46,454, 
and the total expenditure to that date was £6,418,316. Receipts for the year comprised 
£34,047 from the State Loans Repayment Fund. 

. (d) Total Expenditure. In addition to expenditure from the abovementioned Funds, 
the following amounts were expended under special appropriations on road construction 
and maintenance :—Unemployment relief, £363,849; contributions by the Commonwealth 
Government under the provisions of the Federal Aid Roads Act, £480,853, and: special 
Commonwealth grant towards flood repairs, £33,270. =. 

\ The total expenditure by the Board on road construction and maintenance during 
the year ended 30th June, 1936, amounting to £1,976,838, may be summarized as 
follows :—State Highways, £468,413; main roads, £835,208 ; developmental roads, 
£309,368 ; and unemployment relief (on main and developmental roads, etc.), £363,849. 
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i Main Roads Board was 
. Queensland.—Under the Main Roads Act 1920 4 ¢ | 
ee consisting of three members appointed by the Governor in Council. In 
1925 the Board was abolished and its powers conferred upon a single Commissioner. 


The duties of the Commissioner are to carry out surveys an'l investigations 
necessary to determine State highways, main, developmental, secondary, mining access, 
tourist roads or tourist tracks, and, under certain circumstances, to undertake their 
construction and maintenance. 


With the exception of State highways, mining access roads or tourist tracks, no 
road can be proclaimed until the Commission has considered any objections thereto 
lodged by interested local authorities. 


Local authorities are not liable for the return of any expenditure for construction 
on State highways, mining access roads (serving only mining interests) or tourist tracks, 
or on arterial roads “declared under the Federal Aid Roads Act. They are, however. 
responsible for up to 50 per cent. of maintenance of the former and 33} per cent. of the 
latter roads. The liability in respect of main roads is 20 per cent. of construction costs 
developmental roads 20 per cent. of interest on construction costs ; secondary roads 
50 per cent, ; and tourist roads as agreed prior to commencement of work. The liability 
in respect of maintenance of State highways, main, developmental and secondary roads 
is 50 per cent. In the case of mining access roads and tourist tracks no repayment is 
required. The Commissioner has power to reduce the amount of contribution payable 
by any local authority in respect of permanent works and maintenance where the rate 
required to produce the annual repayment exceeds id. in the pound on the property 
valuation of the whole area. He has also power to grant relief in exceptional 
circumstances. 


At the 31st December, 1935, there were under various local authorities 1 17,826 miles 
of roads in Queensland, of which 3,768 were natural or artificial sand-clay loam, 4,342 
waterbound pavement, 539 waterbound pavement with bitumen surface, 681 bituminous 
penetration macadam, 45 concrete, 23,809 formed only and 84,552 unconstructed but 
used for general traffic. These totals include the roads under the control of the Main 
Roads Commission, which at the 30th June, 1936, totalled 12,375 miles comprising 9,010 
miles of main roads, 2,754 of State highways and 611 of developmental, tourist, etc., 
roads. : 


During the year ended 30th June, 1936, the receipts of the Commission amounted 
to £1,838,335, including £400,000 from the Treasury Loan Fund, £616,485 from motor 
fees, £501,483 from the Commonwealth for works under the Federal Aid Roads Scheme 
and £139,617 from the State Unemployment Relief Scheme. Disbursements amounted 
to £1,862,799, including £1,067,490 on permanent works, and £213,732 on maintenance. 


4. South Australia—The Highways Act 1926 created a Commissioner of Highways 
and provided for a Main Roads Fund. The Commissioner is virtually empowered to 
determine upon which main roads he will spend the moneys available, in doing which he has 
to take into account (a) the moneys voted, or likely to be voted, by Parliament for main - 
toads : (6) whether the road is or will be the main trunk route (i) connecting any large 
producing area, or any area capable of becoming in the near future a large producing area, 
with its market or nearest port or railway station ; (ii) connecting two or more large 
producing areas, or areas capable of becoming in the near future large producing areas, 
or between two or more large centres of population ; (iii) between the capital and any 
large producing area or any large centre of population ; (iv) between the capitals of this 
State and any other State: and (c) whether the area through which the road passes is, 
or in the near future will be, sufficiently served by a railway or railways. 


The Main Roads Fund is to be credited with (a) licence fees and registration fees 
under the Road Traffic Act 1934; (0) fines, penalties and forfeitures in respect of 
convictions for offences against the same Act (exclusive of any sum received for costs); 
(c) fees for hawkers’ licences ; (d) contributions from Councils ; (e) allsums appropriated 
by Parliament for main roads ; (f) all loans raised and appropriated for main roads. In 


bd 
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accordance with legislation passed in the years 1930 to 1935 a considerable portion of 
these receipts is temporarily payable into general revenue. All moneys received by the 
State from the Commonwealth under the Federal Aid Roads Scheme are also expended 
by the Commissioner of Highways under the general provisions of the Highways Act. 


The total length of roads in use for general traffic within local governing areas at 
the 31st December, 1935, was 51,742 miles, of which 14 miles were paved with wood or 
stone; 217 were bituminous concrete; 707 bitumen penetration; 14,072 tarpaved, 
metalled or gravelled ; 6,267 formed only ; and 30,465 unformed. 

The expenditure from the Main Roads Fund for the year ended 30th June, 1936, was 
£334,017, including £125,713 for interest on loans; the amount received from the 
Commonwealth Government for expenditure on Federal Aid Roads was £309,003 ; the 
amount allocated for roads in newly settled areas, etc., was £32,470; and grants in aid 
of rates collected paid to Councils amounted to £27,000. In sparsely-settled districts 
outside the incorporated areas, the roads and bridges are constructed and maintained 
by the Engineering and Water Supply Department under arrangement with the 
Commissioner of Highways. The amount so expended during the same period was 
£9,553 At the close of the period under review the Commissioner was maintaining 
departmentally about 984 miles of improved main roads. 


5. Western Australia.—In Western. Australia the construction, maintenance and 
management of main and developmental roads throughout the State are under the control 
of the Commissioner of Main Roads, appointed under the’ Main Roads Act 1930. Minor 
roads are controlled by Municipalities and District Road Boards. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Length and Description of Roads. At the 30th June, 1936, there 
were 12,813 miles of reads in Tasmania, comprising 462 of concrete, bitumen or oil-sprayed ; 
55150 metalled ; 3,135 gravelled; and 4,006 formed only. Of the total length, 1.222 
miles were State highways. 

(ii) Construction. In Tasmania the cost of construction of roads and bridges is 
borne almost entirely by the State Government. Up to the 30th June, 1936, the loan 
expenditure on these works was £5,278,753 (roads, £4,315,750; tracks, £233,309 ; bridges, 
£729,688). In addition, half the proceeds of the sale of land has been applied to torm a 
Crown Lands Fund for the construction of roads to new holdings. Under this provision 
£693,008 has been expended. This fund has in recent years more than met the demands 
on it, and expenditure therefrom since 1918 has been limited to £10,000 annually, the 
balance being used for redemption of debt. 

Loan money expended by the Public Works Department during the year 1935-36 on 
the construction of roads and bridges amounted to £82,773, and oxpenditure from the 
Crown Lands Fund to £2,226. In addition, the sum of £162,677 provided by the 
Commonwealth Government was expended on roads. New-road mileage completed 
during the year was 122 miles metalled and gravelled under State votes, and 18 miles 
of new construction and 60 miles of reconstruction under Federal Aid Roads Scheme. 


(iii) Maintenance. The maintenance of roads, other than State highways, is 
undertaken by the municipalities out of their own revenues. All bridges costing over 
£50 are maintained by the State Government. ‘The maintenance of State highways 
is provided for by the State Highways Act 1920, which created the State Highways Trast 
Fund to which is paid from Consolidated Revenue a sum equal to the amount of all motor 
taxes collected in the immediately preceding financial year and paid into the Treasury, 
less 2 per cent. The expenditure on State highways for 1935-30 was £70,181. 


7. Summary of Net Loan Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures showing the 
total expenditure on roads and bridges in the States are not available. The following 
table shows the annual net loan expenditure on roads and bridges by the central 
Governments in each State during the years 1931-32 to 1935-30, together with the 
aggregate amounts of expenditure up to the 30th June, 1936. The net loan expenditure 
by the Government is not available for Tasmania and the figures given in the following 
table represent the actual amounts expended by the Department of Public Works, 
including sums for unemployment relief. 
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ROADS AND BRIDGES.—NET LOAN EXPENDITURE. 
Year ended N.S.W. | Victoria(a)} Q’land. | 8. Aust.(d)! W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
30th June— | | | 
a a a a 2 aL ae 
1932 eines 2707s 68,9017 90,642 253955 | |) 27,040: 1) 1,489,626 
1933 ++ | 233,504 94,088 | 83,125 “s 83,004, 51,330 | 545,057 
1934 +. \Cr. 37,927 | 114,419 | 210,700 oe 123,814} . 63,240 474,246 
1935 -. | 262,436 | 95,300 | 689,091 | ne | 185.973) 65,960 | 1,298,820: 
19360 “ail 92,082 | 977,044 | 275,110 | aa "| 0325763) 9 827754 Oboes 
Total to | 
30/6/36 16,756,428 (12,237,256 |3,638,442 [3,219,745 3,278,503 5,278,753 44,409,127 
(a) Represents expenditure from loan and on account of loan. (5) Adjusted figures, excluding 


credits due to purchase ef securities. 

The loan expenditure given above does not represent the total expenditure on roads 
and bridges. It relates for the most part to capital expenditure on new works, but it 
must be supplemented by similar expenditure from loan funds of local bodies, Federal 
grants and unemployment relief moneys, and further account must be taken of expenditure 
on maintenance which is mainly defrayed from the current revenues. 


§ 3. Municipalities, Shires, Etc. 

1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Practically the whole of the State, with the 
exception of the greater portion of the Western Division, has been divided into 
municipalities and shires, the total area incorporated at the end of 1935 being 184,010 
square miles, of which 2,141 square miles are included in the former and 181,869 in the 
latter. The areas incorporated comprise the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions 
of the State (with the exception of Lord Howe Island, the islands in Port Jackson and 
the quarantine station at Port Jackson) and a small portion of the Western Division 
consisting of the whole of six and part of two municipalities. 

The operations of the City of Sydney are governed by the Sydney Corporation Act, 
1932-1934, and those of other local government areas known as municipalities and shires 
by the Local Government Act, T919 and amendments. 

In the tables which follow the revenue and expenditure transactions of the City of 
Sydney are shown separately from those of municipalities and shires because of differences 
in the form of accounts. An exception is made, however, in the summary appearing on 
page 458, total figures for New South Wales including both the City of Sydney and 
municipalities and shires, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS, NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1935. 


| 
| Population = 
| * Unimproved Improved 
Local Area, Number,)} Area. |p) sea Capital Capital | Length of 
| eee cs Value. Value, Roads.(c) 
ee i (a) (a) 
| 7 i a arte A 
Acres, / Pe £ Mile: 
Metropolitan— | ait 
City of Sydney, ttm 3,220 | 87,570 | 45,891,051 | 139,586,700 | 137 
Municipalities = 48 T51,444 1,155,500 |. 90,946,422 | 273,062,22 . 3,374 
| = = =] — > “ = | ' 
i } 
Total ee 49 154,664 | 1,246,130 | 136,837,473 | 420,648,929 3,511 
i} | 
Se | d 
unicipalities F 124 1,215,676 576,020 30,276.525 | 7 
: t,215, 576,02 30,216.525 | 102,543, 72 6 
Shires 5 139 = |_£16,395,340 | 8ir,210 | 139,018,142 () ie Rico 
| : | | : 
; ai | | } 
Total en 263 | 117,612,016 | 1,387,230 | 169,234,667 | () 117,682 
Ms 7 A | 
i oe at oe 
‘ ; | sae Dit sk 
Grand Total ., 312 117,766,680 2,632,360 | 306,072,140 | (5) I21,193 
(a) Excludes Tederal Government -rateable 4 ; i 
eo rlgirer tor pour Nae and other non-rateable properties, (6) Not available 
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; (ii) Revenue and Expenditure.—(a) City of Sydney. Revenue from rates and from 
2 fines, fees, rents, etc., in connexion with ordinary local services rendered by the City 
= Council are credited to the City Fund, of which the Public Markets Account and 
Resumptions Account are subsidiary accounts, Expenditures on road maintenance, 

parks and recreation, health, street. lighting and other services are made from the City 
4 Fund. In addition, the Council finances comprise an Electricity Trading Fund, an 
Insurance Fund, and, though not usually treated as forming part of the City’s accounts, 


rates levied to meet contributions payable to authorities controlling the main roads and - 
Sydney Harbour Bridge. 


A statement of the revenue and expenditure of the City of Sydney for the year ended 
31st December, 1935, is shown below :— 


CITY OF SYDNEY.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1935. 


City Fund. 


Particulars, | | Total. 
sae || Sa ote 
Z _ sae | = 
Revenue— ls z £ | £ £ 
Rates (contributions in lieu and rent r 
of mains) = ee a a3 oa 878,500 878,500 
Rents and hire .. 36 a | 79,949 | 90,590 | 11,357 | 178,896 
Licences, fines, fees, etc. Ea tee 5,202 Ae iP 552,033 I11,345 
_ Sundries ee ne ae 178 aia | 51,864 | 52,042 
| 
Total City Funds... 43 | 130,339 96,599 | 993,854 | 1,220,783 
' | — | 
Electricity Works Fund .. nee oe +. | oe 2,539,189 
Insurance Fund .. ~y * 6 al 31,436 
Main roads and harbour bridge rates . ie on oa | 104,951 
} cp | | ye Re | 
Total Revenne te i . | FAN . | 3,896,359 
Expenditure— . za 
Administration .. f a | See ce + 92,881 | 613,004 
Works, Services, etc. o “e 63,359 572754 | ? 
- Interest | 53.241 | 316,398 109,411 | 478,950 
Loan Redemption, Sinking ‘Funds, ete. 24,065 | FR 817 41,593 137,475 
aes ae 2. = 
Total City Funds ae ~_ 140,565 | 445,999 643,885 | 1,230,419 
‘ | _ | | bart ee ele ] 
Electricity Works Fund fe mn ti | 24s gigd 
Insurance Fund .. f - 2 : | oe a | ies O15 
Main roads and harbour bridge (rate . 
contributions .. ; | ) 104,951 
= | a 
| : | | 3,813,464 
| | 
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(6) Municipalities and Shires. In the accounts of municipalities and shires operating 
under the Local Government Act, 1919, expenditure chargeable to revenue includes, in 
addition to normal recurring items of expenditure, cost incurred in respect of construction 
works, such as roads and bridges, and other objects having long life not being realizable 
assets or for use in performing works or rendering services over a period of time even 
though financed from loan funds. It excludes payments made in the redemption of 
indebtedness. 

A summary of the revenue accounts of municipalities and shires for 1935, compiled 
on the foregoing basis, is shown in the following table :— 


MUNICIPALITIES AND SHIRES (EXCLUDING CITY OF SYDNEY), NEW SOUTH 
WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1935. 


Municipalities. 
Particulars. ———_—— a Shires. Total. 
Metropolitan. Country. 
REVENUE. 
£ £ £ £ 
Ordinary Services— i 
Rates aud extra charges 2,013,37 763,931 | 1,282,465 | 4,059,767 
Government endowment ae Lg 149,250 | 149,250 
Government grants 1,103,255 | 1,147,357 | 2,427,984 | 4,678,506 
Works .. £23,635 | 41,342 66,713 . 231,090 
Health Be 169,468 219,363 135,241 524,072 
Services Shyary 44,004 12,057 93.178 
Property 29,012 60,059 36,978 126,049 
Other 37:272 26,366 19,011 82,649 
a = = j = 
: Total Ordinary Services 3,512,230 | 2,302,422 | 4,130,599 | 9,045,251 
ee Undertakings 255 95,167 | 1,205,319 273,244 | 15573.730 
ater and Sewerage Funds .. | 522,478 39,212. 561,690 
Total Revenue | 4,030,219 | 4+443,055 
3505! 
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Ordinary Services — 
Administration 
Works .. 
Health .. 
Services 
Property 
Interest 
Other 


Main Roads Board and 
Bridge Contribution 


Total Ordinary Services 


Trading Undertakings 


EXPENDITURE CHARGEABLE TO REVENUE, 


a 


Harbour 


Water and Seweraye Funds .. 


Total Expenditure 


| 


168,236 | 132,810 224,353 | 525,399 
| 1,795,077 | 1,312,533 | 3,412,491 | 6,490,101 
580,445 | 395,217 169,768 1,145,430 
239,467 | 211,461 122,494 |' 573,422 
44,082 | ~.35,015 | 17,564 96,661 
242,009 | 65,933 | 72,362 | 380,304 
18,957 | 14,939 33,860 + — 67,756 
193,617 |. 7,282) 24,554 | 2255453 

| 4 | 
- | 3:251,890 | 2,175,190 | 4,077,446 | 9,504,526 
78,986 | 1,048,702 | 227,750 | T,355:438 
Ps 341,165 | 26,706 | 367,871 

- | 

| 
35330,876 | 3,565,057 | 4,331,902 11,227,835 

} 


ee pant 
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The total amount of Government assistance to municipalities in 1935 amounted to 
£2,355,510 and to shires £2,579,062, the latter including £149,250 by way of endowment 
- in aid of general revenues. Apart from the sums shown under Government grants and 
endowment small amounts were credited under other heads, including trading and water 
- and sewerage accounts. A complete statement of revenue from rating, which in the 

= foregoing table is allotted to the various accounts, is presented in a later table. 


(iii) Capital Transactions. The following table shows the capital expenditure, debt 
| redemptions and loan expenditure of Councils during 1935 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES AND SHIRES (EXCLUDING CITY OF SYDNEY), 


NEW SOUTH 
4 WALES.—CAPITAL TRANSACTIONS. 
3 : Municipalities. | 
7 Particulars. - 7 == Shires Total 
a Metropolitan. Country. 
— oe is Jee Se nai ie pees 
a - £ fo ths, tee £ 
- Assets purchased 150,240 585,020 | 207,904 943,824 
= Loan repayments .. ot 403,358 194,530 | 113,937 711,825 
' Payments off deferred pay ment debts .. 48,935 112,035 2,239 233,209 
Expenditure from Loan Funds 123,320 | 22,034 | 18,186 163,540 
Balances owing on deferred payment ‘ 
-- 130,139 271,343 127,234 528,716 


debts incurred during year 


(iv) Rates Levied—City of Sydney, Municipalities and Shires. Rates levied by loca} 
authorities may be of four kinds, viz., general, special, local and loan. In the following 
table are shown particulars of all rates levied during 1935. :— 


CITY OF SYDNEY, MUNICIPALITIES AND SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—RATES 
LEVIED, Liha 


Rates levied on 1 behalf of— ee 
ee aT ee ———$__—___—_—_—_—___——___——_| Charges 
U Area | - | | on 
4 : Ordinary | Elie Gas Water | Sewer- Total yee 
Services , 8 2) age, ; é ' 

Z Services.(a) | Works. Works Supply g | 
{ | 
ee a gd aera a 
= £ ee £ a Ey, os 

man | | > | ag 
Sai setae 930,940 2 | gboioye 251% 
j Municipalities | 1,962,116 | 1,572 | 1,903,955 51,255 
| | Sa + -——- 
q Total | 2,943,056 | 1,872 2,944,928 | 53,766 
SUS fe | | Lge 
Cou ntry > 23 2.3992 el of | 81.221 33,240 
, Municipalities 730,691 ca cal 2,292 | ete | 100,280 sige ae 
| Shires 1,244,374 | 2532 | | | 
a Sch Ke ene 
‘4 Total... 1,975,005 49,282 2,292 248,828 | 100,280 | 2,375:747 | 741335 
rest ——— 
" Grand Tota: est! 4,918,721 51,154 2,292 | 248,828 | 100,280 | 5,320,675 | 125,097 
: (a) Including Main Roads and Harbour Bridge Rates, 
a 
’ 
tt 
4 


at Sp ees ee a ee a 
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(v) Assets and Liabilities—City of Sydney, Municipalities and Shires. ; A asap 
of the assets and liabilities as at 31st December, 1935, of local authorities in New Sout 
Wales is shown below :— 


UTH WALES.—ASSETS 
YDNEY, MUNICIPALITIES AND-SHIRES, NEW $6 
Slap AND LIABILITIES, 1935. 


Municipalities. 


a. Shires. Total. 


City of 
Particulars. | Sydney. 
Metropolitan. Country. 
| 
ASSETS. 
£ . Z £ as! £ 
Bank balances and cash | 922,191 324,415 85,301 ane hes 2,610,730 
Outstanding rates and | 990,476 797,281 $41,730 bhssaa: . 
extra charges eal 615,274 ire eects 432275145 
Sundry debtors 292,065 518.857 255,462 J le ak 
Stores and materials | ‘ 48,003 145,073 akee es 
Land, buildings, plant | >22,712,551 36,989,051 
and furniture er (2,310,520 9,468,287 2,220,144 | | 


Other am -: | 6,480,780 3,052 80,458 88,823 | 6,653,113 


Total Assets 30,739,796 3,974,531 11,815,857 3,958,855 50,480,039 


LIABILITIES. 
Loans, interest accrued | : 
and sundry creditors .. 26,650,567 5,001,542 2,313,394 1,339,122 35,304,625 
Debts due to Government | 
and interest accrued .. | ite 454,690 4,741,263 761,031 _ 5,957,884 
Bank overdraft. ea 708,172 600,926 368,009 418,011 2,164,118 
Other ee 80,435 222,568 | 240,110 543,113 


Total Liabilities .. | 27,418,739 6,146,593 7:6455234 2,759,174 43,969,740 
| 
| 


Tn the City of Sydney it is not possible to dissect capital expenditure on resumptions 
to show the cost of resumptions used in roadworks and those portions retained as assets 
in the form of land and buildings ; in all other instances capital expenditure on road and 
bridge construction has not been included as an asset. 


(vi) Loan Hxpenditure— Municipalities, Shires and County Councils. The total loan 
expenditure by local government bodies during the year 1935 was £741,834, comprising 
municipalities £703,426 (City of Sydney, £558,072 ; metropolitan, £123,320; and country, 
£22,034); shires, £18,186; and county councils, £20,222, 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. Local Government is established throughout the State, 
the varions divisions being termed cities, towns, boroughs, or shires. Melbourne and 
Geelong were incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment of a general 


system of local government, but are now subject to several provisions of the Local 
Government Act. 
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ee 

Ne 

e The financial years of the cities of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 318t December 
3 _ and the 31st August respectively, and those of all other municipalities on the 30th 
a September. 

7 

a (ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table shows the number of cities, 


a a 


| 
} 
{ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


towns, boroughs and shires, with estimated population, number of ratepayers and 
dwellings, and value of rateable property for the year 1935 :— 


Hstimated Value 


#935): 


MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1935. 


| 


Y led Niunber Number » of Rateable Property. 
Year ended 30th of aa etats of Occupied =z = ate 
September— Municipal- | Porulation.| pi stinet Dwellings. Ree 
een, » ns Capit: ae 
ities. / Ratepayers. Re pet ae 
| Value. ae 
Citres, Towns anp Borovaus. 
NO. No. No. No. s | LE 
1935 57 1,202,150 | 366,331 | 296,618 353,914,980 | 19,021,105 
\ r. a : a Me cn” te nek bis. ae 8s ae 
SniRes 
1935 138 639,150 246,400 | 159,530 | 248,646,420 | 12,441,578 
’? «A r. ny +a “ = r 
4 (b) Revenue and Expenditure. The table hereunder shows the revenue from various 


sources, and the expenditure under various heads, of municipalities during the year 


Expendi- 


. 2218,—17 


Items Revenue, Items. ture from 
| Revenue. 
& £ 
Taxation— | Salaries, etc. e «. | 378,575 
Rates— | Sanitary work, street cleaning, 
General 3,308,136 | ete. : 305,457 
f Other 49,503 | Health a 148,342 
ww Licences Ay 19,745 | Lighting oe oi Hl SROGYR ES 
4 Sanitarv Charges 149,830 | Contributions to Fire Brigades .. 62,593 
. Dog fees : 33.795 | Public Works— 
Government grants 142,902 Roads, Streets and Bridges— 
Licensing fund payments 60,157 Construction 180,134 
Contributions for streets, ete. © 308,481 Maintenance 1,288,323 
Market and weighbridge dues 122,188 Other : - .. | 958,435 
ey fentay | 9x oe ee 140,824 | Paymentsto Country Roads Board | 294,048 
Electric light and gas works 1,514,908 | Formation of private streets, etc. 84,060 
- . Interest .. _ ~ 104,083 | Eleetric light and gas works 1,110,199 
' Other sources 555.575 | Redemption of loans .. 485,145 
; | Payments to sinking funds 74,801 
| Interest on loans 600,089 
| Interest on bank overdrafts 41,940 
| Charities 40,118 
E | Other expenditure 518,278 
f ! ae ee 
Total Revenue staid 6,509,013 | Total from Revenue 6,300,704 
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MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—LOANS—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1935. 


it 
Items. Receipts. | z Items. Expenditure. 
3 £ 
| 
| 
Proceeds of loans— | Roads and bridges - 2353397 
From Government = 753397 Water and irrigation age 1,196 
From other sources ee 439,987 Sewerage and drainage .. 32,300 
Other receipts .. =e 159,061 | Electric light and gas .- 213,842 
| Public buildings ee 163,225 
Other purposes .. mn 20,992 
Total Receipts es 675,045 Total Expenditure .. 666,952 


(c) Assets and Liabilities. The assets of municipalities may be classified under three 
heads—(a) the municipal fund, (b) the loan fund and (c) property ; the liabilities under 
two heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (6) the loan fund. The following table shows 
the amount of municipal assets and liabilities at the end of the year 1935 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1935. 


Items. Assets. Items. Liabilities. 
MuntcreaL Fonp— = MounicreaL Furp— £ 
Uncollected rates ee 1,057,770 Due on current contracts 96,671 
Streets formed, etc., pay- Overdue interest wee 10,813 
ments outstanding Ze 1,166,749 Bank overdrafts 7 759,804 
Rents and interest out- _ Payments due to Country 
standing ae ‘5 119,654 Roads Board = 411,880 
Cash in hand or in bank .. 692,671 Other liabilities es 654,935 
Other assets a Es 500,418 Loan Funp— 
Loan Funp— Loans outstanding— 
Sinking funds— : Due to Government— 
Amount at credit ...| -, 7eRO7SM » Country Roads Board 
Due by other bodies on 11,203 | Loans «i oe 1,822,626 
Unexpended balances... 649,581 Other < iE 911,139 
PROPERTY— Due to Public «. | 17,863,305 
Buildings, markets, tram. | Due on loan contracts .. 89,755 
ways, etc, us a 5,917,130 , 
Waterworks ae os |) 379,080 
Gasworks - elie” ager 
Electric light works we} agpaydgoel 
Plant and machinery | 606,920 | 
Other assets | 236,950 | 
) a pete ot 
| | 
Total Es Pas | 15,060,469 |: Total se a, | 16,620,938 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The whole of the State (except islands along the 
coast and 606 square miles in area) is incorporated into cities, towns and shires under 
the Local Authorities Act of r902 and its amendments. 
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(ii) Municrpatities.—(a) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the 
area, population, number of inhabited dwellings, and assets and liabilities of cities and 


towns and of shires for the year 1935. except for the City of Brisbane for which financia] 
___ particulars relate throughout to the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


“ _______ MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—SUMMARY. 


| Liabilities, 


re, 4 = os, Popula-  Oceupied Rateable | a Ws 
pears No. | Area. tion. — Dwellings. Value. | Assets. Govern- 
| } ment Total 
| Loans. 
Citrms AND Towns. 
- sq. mailes. No. Nite if £ if | £ 
P935(@) .. | 23 780 ib) 122.369 28,938,835 24,951,193 6,940:721 26,819,089 
Fates 3. a a ad et. 7 Sor rie | 
SHIRES, 
1935(a@) .. 12t 669,054 (b) 105,732 43,482,034, 2,295,510 2,429,513, 3,288,089 


(a) Figures relating to assets and iiabilities include waterworks, sewerage works, electrie light works, 
‘ and railways and tramways controlled hy local authorities. (b) The estimated population 
Of Queensland at the 31st December, 1935, was 970,719 persons. 


a (b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure (including loan moneys) 
of cities and towns, and of shires for the year 1935 are given hereunder :— 
+ MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 
/ Revenue. ; Expenditure. 
| ieee a Fr eee 
Year. | mes ee Public ment | ee 
Rates. ARETE Total. Works and Loan | Pe EES Total. 
Loans ond Services Redemp- por 
Subsidies. ifs cor P| Salaries. 
(by tion. | 
ae ee (a) ip hy teE'S he jae fe Pee! 
Cities AND Towxs. 
7. 
ie: ‘ £ £ £ . £ 
1935 +. 11,392.701 1,265.704 6,550,471  4,086.250 237.342 304,683 | 6,650,046 
SHIRES, 
1935 -. | 989,246 |1,613,779 2,959,118 2,307,059 95,145 | 138,179 | 2,947,583 
| I | 
(a) ‘Includes Main Road Receipts, (6) Includes Expenditure on Main Roads, 


The figures in the foregoing tables cover all the activities of the local authorities 

throughout Queensland such as:—Koad repairs, street lighting, ete., waterworks, electric 
light, and railways and tramways controlled by local bodies. 
_ 4. South Australia.—(i) General. The settled portion of South Australia is 
* incorporated, being mostly under municipal corporations in the larger cities anc towns, 
and district councils in the agricultural areas. With the exception of the Corporation of 
_ ~ Adelaide, grants are allocated to these bodies by the Commissioner of Highways for the 
_ maintenance and construction of main and other roads. 


(ii) Local Authorities—(a) Summary. The number of corporations and district 
councils was reduced by amalgamation by the Local Government Commission in 
1936, from 166 to 142, of which 14 corporations and 7 district councils are in the 

metropolitan area, and 20 corporations and roi district councils in outside areas. The 
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following table gives the area, population, number of occupied dwellings, capital and 
assessment values and outstanding loans for corporations and district councils separately 


for the year 1935 :— 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


| : 
i Bi Occupied Capital Assessment [ Caeser eae 
Year. Area. Population. + sailings. Value. Value. | Loans 
J | 
: 
MucnicrpaL CORPORATIONS. 
Acres. No. No. £ a £ 
5 “79,907 306,456 75,988 86,488,432 4,323,822 718,641 
1935 a 79;907 300,459 73:9 00,400,452 2323,022 719d, 
District COUNCILS. 


1935 os | 34,426,803 267,081 63,232 83,526,153 4,185,911 (@) 361,143 


(a) Includes advances through District Councils to settlers for vermin-proof fencing, etc., amounting 
to £279,745- 


(by Revenue and Expenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of corporations and district councils showing if separate columns the receipts and 
expenditure on main roads. The figures differ slightly from those shown in the Summary 
Table in § 4 hereinafter, which exclude transfers between the Government Grants and 
General Accounts. In order to bring the financial! transactions of both municipal 
corporations and district councils to a common vear, the particulars for the former are 
for seven months only of the vear ended June, 1935. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


a | Government 
Local Government (exciusive of Government Grants Account). Grants Account 
(Main Roads}, 
Fe - ee « = aoe - 
Revenue (including Loans). Expenditure, 
Year, ee en ee : "4s 
| | 
| Other | f Expen- 
it Public | Revenue. | - giture 
Rates. | Subsidies. Total. Roads. Works Total, | | 
and | 
Services, | | 
Ce ee eee, ba >| fae: Sie, aS eee 
= 
MunicipaL CoRPORATIONS. 
£ % x % £ £ H = 3 £ 
POSHe (7 | (oe | 
months) | 317,300 | 17,051 | 465,69r | 164,622 | 154,135 } 448,463. | 12,739 || 12,289 
ae le el ee | | | 


District Councits, 


1935 ae hornet ole) | 27,001 | 436,055 217,030 | 81,604 416,761 238,309 237,283 
\ l 
. A ~ seal | 


*s. Western Australia.—(i) General. In this State Local Government is carried on 
by means of (a) municipalities and (b) district road boards, Certain functions are 
delegated to health boards, the personnel of which, in most eases, coincides with those 
of the municipalities and district road boards. 
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The financial year of municipalities and municipal boards of health terminates on 


E F ep 31st October, and that of road boards and other local boards of health on the 30th 
_ June. 


§ ; (ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives various particulars 
_ . vegarding municipalities for the year ended 31st October, 1935 :— 


- MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


rz ~, Fn 
| Valuation of Rateable 
| 
| 


JOAR | | eae | Length of 
-ended | Muni- | | ie Occupied | ae 
31st | cipalities. | Area. | Population. Dwellings. | — MN ky ae & ; i che ee 
October— | | | Capital Annual ; 
- | Value, Value. 
) : ae : 
| | 
le eos og) ascros. No. Nor 4 £ £ | Miles. 


1935 -- | 21 | 59,503. | 194,581 44,936 | 45:597;957 _ 2,350,000 | (a). 850 
| | : / 


(a) Exclusive of roads surveyed but not formed. 


(6) Revenue and Expenditure. Revenue and expenditure of municipalities during 
the year 1935 are given hereunder :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Revenue, 7 Expenditure. 


"A 
Year + | ate ae 
c ee ms Works Interest | 
a P Govt. Other . and and other; Other 
October Rates. Grants. Sources. Total. Improve- | Charges | Expenses. , wowal. 
| ments. | on loans, | 
: 
£ £ £ £ Gk ht Gable 38 £ 
1935 -- 290,581 35475 | 995,216 1,289,272 | 191,975 | 285,306 ceed | 1,238,451 
2 | | 


(c) Assets and Liabilities. The table below shows the assets and liabilities of 
municipalities at the 31st October, 1935 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 


7 
pe Assets. | Liabilities. 


Accrued | Outstanding 


31st October— ; | 
; Balance Value of | ‘lise , = 
Sinking Total. Debentures —s- Total, 
B? in Handy | “Property. Funds, | and Bonds. , 
4 A cE ea a ee ee ee oe eee 2 
J ae . Ss £ | £ £ 
L935. -. | 86,171 | 2,988,049 |- 596,373 | 3,951,122 | 2,359,882 | 2,560,157 


(iii) District Road Boards. (a) Summary. The method of valuation is not identical 
in the case of all District Road Boards, as in some the assessment is based on the 
unimproved capital values and in others on the annual values. The unimproved capital 

-yalue given in the following table is, therefore, only approximate. At the 30th June, 
1935, the population was estimated at 263,096, and the number of occupied dwellings, 
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DiSTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


I 
| 
| Unimproved  jensth of | Out- 
Year ended | Cf'Road | Area. Beeline: Higaiein | demote: Ree standing 
30th June— | (igteintss ( ites Existence. | Loans. 
= - : “jo | 
| No. | sq. miles. | £ | Iniles. £ £ | ze 
1935 re 127 | 975,828 | 22,336,588a| 25,2526 |1,110,571 | 914,307 . 778:979 
« | } ! 
(a) Rated partly on unimproved capital value and partly on annual value. (b) Excmsive of 


roads surveyed but not formed. 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure of district road boards 
are shown in the following table for the year ended 30th June, 1935 :— 


DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND 


EXPENDITURE. 
Revenue. Expenditure. 

Wear es. 7 

pee 

30t Govern- | inis- 
June— Rates. ment | Other. Total. aa es Works. Other. Total. 

Grants. — -al 
| s = 
£ £ ee: £ £ £ £ £ 
1035 .. | 244,129 | 42,690 + 352,035 638,854 | 64,098 336,223 230,002 630,323 


(iv) Local Boards of Health. Excluding twelve boards not under the control of 
municipalities or road boards there were 118 local boards of health in 1935. The revenue 
and expenditure as well as the assets and liabilities of these boards are shown in the 
following table. The financial year of municipal boards ends on the 31st October, and 
that of other boards on the 30th June. 


LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— FINANCES. 


Revenue, Expenditure. 
| 
Fs - = — — ef 
Year Number, | | Sanitary ; Sanitary Assets. Liabilities. 
ates. |Charges and and ‘ 
| Rates. , Rubbish Total. Rubbish Total. 
| Fees, | Service. 
a: Fos = 
| | | == if a 7 
| te £ SU eee Pl ee z £ 
TOSS EPs 
| 
| 


1r8 | 61,549 | 71,581} 154,477 | 87,770 | 149,789 | 135.402 34,876a 


(a) Including outstanding loans, £24,820. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The whole State is divided into municipal districts, 
Hobart and Launceston being incorporated under separate Acts. 


(ii) Municipalities, (a) Summary. The following table gives the number of 
municipalities, valuations, outstanding loans and length of roads for the year 1935-36. 
The number of occupied dwellings in Tasmania at the census of 30th June, 1933, was 


52,484, 
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2 MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—SUMMARY., 
| Beh a Se 


Valuations. 


] 
| | 
, ot | Number of | ; 
. : eros | Munieipali- | ee i. Ouisrantne, si ane 
y ) pee ee : j ans, | fae 
za j | | Annual Unimproved | Total Capital Roads, 
} | Value. Value. Value. 
’ 
; , Hosart AND LAUNCESTON. 
' | No. | £ £ S £ Miles. 
TORO waz as 2 |. t,2.75205 75101,657 | 10,823,955 | 2,528,958 | 235 
7 Country MUNICIPALITIES, 
T9386... . Ms! Az | 1,474,329 | 14,734,624 | 31,107,690 | 540,900 | 12,418 


(6) Revenue and Hxpenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of all municipalities for the year 1935-36 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
” Year ended 7 5 { l 
« 30th June— | Gages | ae r,41.2 ° 4 |Interest and! 
= sovernment f Adminis- Works and Sie in lo aotee: 
| Rates. Gracia Total. aaa Services. | ca Total. 
1 | und. | 
| | | 
Hoxsart anpd LAUNCESTON. 
f £ £ £ & - £ £ 
1936 - “eh | Sete TOO 700 | 602,0124 19,291 | 379,911a | 190,186 | 600,140 
Country MUNICIPALITIES. 
| | om? a 
| . 
1930 ae | 180,592 475325 | 326,2860 34,515 | 234.4724 | 38,187 | 319,587¢ 


(a) Excluding loan receipts £50,041 and loan expenditure £52,764. 


7. Basis for Municipal Rating and Limits for Rates.—These matters were dealt 
with at some length in Official Year Book, No. 17, pp. 124-125. 


. . 


§ 4. Summary of Local Government Finance. 


i 1. General.—In the preceding parts of this chapter certain particulars have been 
Sd given regarding local authorities in each individual State. In this paragraph, comparative 
figures are given for each State regarding the financial operations of the local governing 
~ bodies referred to in § 3. The particulars in the next two tables refer to financial years 
as follows :—New South Wales: 31st December, 1935. Victoria : 30th September, 1935, 
except Melbourne, 31st December, and Geelong, 31st August, 1935. Queensland: 318t 
December, 1935, except Brisbane, 30th June, 1936. South Australia : 30th June, 1935. 
Western Australia : municipalities, 31st October, 1935, district road boards, 30th June, 
1935. Tasmania: 30th June, 1936. 
& 


sie 


a. 
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2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure and Valuation of Local Authorities —The sub- 
joined table shows the number, revenue and expenditure, including loan money, and 
valuation of local authorities in each State and in Australia during the years indicated 
above. It should be noted that, excepting in Queensland and Tasmania. the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage systems are not under municipal control ; 
the particulars given of revenue and expenditure for the four States other than 
Queensland and Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on 
account of these systems. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (a) IN EACH STATE.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1935. 


Particulars. NSW. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. |W. Aust(i) Tasmania. | Total. 


Noy -ot local | 


authorities(a) 312 195 T44 I4Z 266 49 I,108 
: | 
RECEIPTS. 

3 i £ £ “2 3 £ £ £ £ 

Rates— é y cd. toad () 

General ie 4,182,726 3,308,136 1,749,856) L 604,880 "4 323,035 145,373 ibaa 553 
Other 1,137,949 49,563 632,091 J A. ° 272,628 303,319 | f 

Government ; oe 
grants, etc... 459345572 142,962 | -2,309)755 278,642 46,165 48,025; 7,820,120 

Loans and other | 
sources . >. \@) 6,072,115} 3,683,907 4,757,887 253,869 1,440,570 478,622) 17,556,665 

Total os } 27,227,358) 7,184,658 9.500.589 1,237,390 2,082,603 978,339) 38,129.937 
#le 
EXPENDITURE, 

Works, services, Aw KH H : 
etc. +. | 12,274,628) 4,784,809) 6,483,309 865,990 615,008 614,383] 25,580,027 

Interest on loans | | 
and overdrafts 1,854,541 642,02Q 1,220,749 37,655 164,073 } 

Redemptions, t A 
sinking funds, | |e 228,373] 6,809,674) 
ete. kaif 2 7 560,006 698,036 43,527 1Q6,888 | } } 

Administration | } 522.599 442,862 95.520 182,147} 53,806] 1,884,227 

Other | 518,278 752,673 70,940 850,547) 75929) 3,835,343 

o,f = = os j 4 
| 
S Total ch, 17,488,229! 7,027,721 9,397,620 I, 114,632 2,018,563] 072,491] 38,219,265 
= At i 
~-ats es. ~~ dee - 
VALUATIONS. 

Capital value | 

Of improved |d 513,192,654 602,561,400 f72,420,860 170,014,385 (145,597,057 50,931,645, (hy 


property ., ) | 

Annual value of (¢) 34,009,317) 31,462,683 (A) 8,509,733 (9) 2,356,000 2,685,530! (h) 

property .. | | ‘ | | 
= ! I 


———s — © 


(a) Including particulars for all areas controlled by Ioeal governiug bodies responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and streets, such areas being variously known in the several States 
as cities, towns, boroughs, shires, municipalities and road board districts, ete. Particulars of county 
councils are excluded from the figures for New South Wales. 

(0) Tnelusive of Local Boards of Health under the control of Local Government Bodies. ‘ 

(c) The amount included as loan receipts, £721,612, represents the umount of loan expenditure during 
the year. In general practice the two amounts would correspond closely as large loans, when floated. 
are frequently drawn upon in instalments which are regulated by the rate of spending. : 

(d) Excluding Shires. 

(e) Assessed annual value, excluding Shires, 

‘ e een a value. 

9) Municipalities only. District Road Boards are rated partly on unimproved capital vai 
Ved a annual value, the total unimproved capital value being seaudnara and the facia 
¥400,347. 

(A) Not available. 

(1) Figures for municipal corporations for seven months only, . 
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2 t'8- Locat Government Loans, 1935.—The following table shows the amount of loans. 
_  taised by local authorities during the year 1935, of loans current at the end of that year, 
q] the liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and the loans redeemed during 
| 


| [930.3—— 
= - 
a LOCAL AUTHORITIES.—LOANS, 1935. 
Particulars. NS.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust./ W. Aust. Tasmania. Total, 
= one : — ae Ze =n (La ee 
Loans from General Govern- £ } “3 £ ES = £ £ 
ment— | | 
Raised during year .. 731300 73,397 500,728 4,624 ort 3,900 1,066,049 
Current at end of year 5,957,884 (d) 11,139 9,376,234! 345,746 424,750.17,015,153 
Loans from other Sources. . 
Raised during year 5% 258,308 439,987 1,300,910, 23,414 150,200 44,191) 2,017,010 
Current at end of year .. 33,052,449 11,803,315 15,965,455, 734,638) 3,163,690 2,646,994/67,426,541 
Total— 


Raised during year 


: bs 1,650,638 28,038 150,200 47,191) 3,083,05¢ 
Current at end of year .. 53 ae gee nace SCRE 


25,341,689 1,079,784) 3,163,690 3,071,744 84,441,604 


Current Loans, exclusive of : } ' 
those obtained from 
se General Government, ! 
7" raised within Australia.. 23.27.283 11,797,915 6,749,691 734,638) 2,602,090 1,467,994 46,973,611 


* Annual Liability on account 


of Interest .. 63,515,857 (6) 549,931 1,157,247 50,189) 173,978! 136,649) 3,583,792 
Total Sinking Fund at end | | 

of year “= >» | 64,633,167 721,973 2,321,752) 34,759| 720,566! 599,016! 9,031,233 
Amount of Loans redeemed ' j 

during year .. vs+ 1 C1, 588,504 (a) 537,164\" 42,357/ 151,960 84,790 (7) 
Pa ‘ 

(a) Not available. (5) Relating to loans other than Government, (c) Including 

* contributions to Sinking Fnnds but excluding redemptions from Accumulated Sinking Fands. 

(d) Excluding £1,522.626 due to Country Roads Board. (e) Fixed loans, excluding bank overdrafts 


and deferred payment debts. 


§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. In Sydney and its suburbs the water supply 
and sewerage systems are controlled by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, and in Newcastle and its suburbs by the Hunter District Water Supply and 
~ Sewerage Board. In country districts, both waterworks and sewerage works were 
_ formerly constructed by the Public Works Department, and, when completed, handed 
_ over to the local government authority affected, by which the cost was to be repaid. 
) Under an Act passed in 1935, the raising of loans by councils until the 30th June, 1938, 
to meet the capital cost of works was facilitated, and councils are now required to 
undertake the work of construction. In certain cases the Government contributes 
towards the cost. 


metropolitan water system, covering an area of 347 square miles, is drained by the 
_ Nepean, Cataract and Cordeaux Rivers. At 30th June, 1936, there were in the system 
82 reservoirs with a total capacity of 113,008,642,744 gallons. Storage facilities are 
as provided chiefly by four reservoirs, viz., Avon, 47,153,000,000 gallons; Cataract, 
i 20,743,000,000 gallons ; Cordeaux, 20,597,000,000 gallons ; and Nepean, 17,898,000,000 
gallons. The total length of mains is 4,450 miles and the maximum day’s consumption 
during 1935-36 was 139,063,000 gallons on 27th November, 1935. The highest figure 
yet reached was 148,685,000 gallons on 24th January, 1934. 
4 (6) Newcasile.—General. The supply is drawn from the Chichester Reservoir, and 
is piped about 50 miles to Newcastle. . The storage reservoir capacity is 5,000 million 
_ gallons, In addition to supplying Newcastle, water is reticulated in Maitland, 20 miles 
- distant from Newcastle, and in the Cessnock coalmining field, as well as in areas adjoining 
these centres. The supply also extends to the farming areas of Miller’s Forest and the 
_ lakeside resorts of Belmont and Toronto, Water ean also be supplied from the Hucter 


(ii) Waterworks. (a) Metropolitan—General. The catchment area of the 
‘ 
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River at Maitland if required. Reservoirs distributed throughout the Water Supply 
District number 36, with a total storage capacity of 60,480,510 gallons. The total 
length of mains is 872 miles. 

(c) Water Supplied, etc. The following table gives the number of houses, the 
estimated population supplied, and other details for the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


WATERWORKS, SYDNEY AND NEWCASTLE.—WATER SUPPLIED, 1935-36. 


A Average Daily Supply. 
Number of Estimated 


a : : Average Daily Total Supply Mains 
System. _Houses Population Supply. for the Year. Per Head of Laid. 
Supplied. | Supplied. ‘ Per Estimated 
. House..| Population: 
No. No. _1,c00 Gallons. 1,000 Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. Miles. 
Sydney .. } 326,02 | 1,384,284 93,9013 34,372,000 288 67-84 125 
Neweastle 44,056 223,280 10,028 3,670,000 224°) “4a gE 6 


(iii) Sewerage and Drainage. (a) Metropolitan.—General. The Sydney sewerage 
system consists of three main out-falls, discharging into the Pacific Ocean. During. 
1935-36, new sewers laid measured 73 miles and 5,793 million gallons of sewage were 
pumped. Three miles of stormwater drains were constructed by the Board in 1935-36. 

(b) Newcastle Sewerage Works. General. The sewerage works for Newcastle and 
suburbs as originally designed were completed by the Department of Public Works 
and vested in the Board. Their amplification, extension and improvement were 
authorized by the Newcastle and Suburbs Sewerage Amplification Act, 1928, passed 
on the 21st May, 1928. The cost of the work, which was completed in March, 1936, 
was £817,072. 

The Cessnock sewerage work authorized by the Cessnock Sewerage Act, 1931, was 
completed at a cost of £251,781 and transferred to the Board on 30th June, 1933, but a 
sewerage rate has not yet been struck. 


The Stockton sewerage work was authorized by the Stockton Sewerage Act, 1932, 
which was assented to on 21st December, 1932. The estimated cost of the scheme, 
which is now under construction, is £115,000. The capital expenditure to the 30th 
June, 1936, amounted to £104,943. 


The stormwater drainage of Newcastle and adjoining areas is divided into two_ 
catchment areas, namely, the works in the Cottage Creek Stormwater Area and the 
works in the Throsby Creek Stormwater Area. The cost of the Cottage Creek scheme — 
was £275,644 and it was transferred to the Board on 30th May, 1930. The cost of the — 
latter was £798,771, the works being transferred to the Board on 28th February, 1936. — 


Drainage rates have not yet been struck in respect of either of these stormwater 
drainages, 


(c) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies details of sewerage services 
and stormwater drains as at 30th June, 1936. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY AND NEWCASTLE, 1935-36. 


| | 
| | 
| Houses | Populati | Leng Length of 
System. Drained. | Bara | gate Stormwater 

| | Drains 
= . | 
| i 

|) Ne. Ra se ae tee 

Sydney .. ’ Ay a | 226,885 968,926 | 2,179.1 82.0 

Newcastle se | 24,066 120,330 | 248.8 34.8 
| 


eres 
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(d) Finances. The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure on 
account of the services of waterworks, sewerage and drainage during the year 1935-30 :— 


Working Percentage P 
_ Expenses, of Working Sree 
| Sinking Fund Surplus + Expenses oes, at 
Item. Revenue. Contribution, Interest. or and Sinking Capital Debt! *~CVenue 
, Renewals, and Deticit. - | Fund Con- C wh | 
Exchange. tribution, etc. La 
(a) on Revenue. pa 
£ £ £ & SIs £ % 
Sydney— 
Water a 596,639 906,450 + 70,209 | 37.92 26,180,768 6.01 
Sewerage .. 349,912 560,362 (9) 3,55% 38.59 16,259,059 5.53 
Drainage .. 14,575 28,919 _— 4,180 37-07 896,950 | 4.35 
Total. .. | 2;579,335 961,126 | 1,495,731 1+ 62,478 38.15 433336,777.| 5.82 
Neweasie=— "© [>= = — - > 
Water = 226,908 98,314 99,407 |-++ 29,277 43.31 2,912,875 7.79 
Sewerage .. 77.442 44,053 23,821 |+ 9,568 56.89 3,037,015 2.55 
Total .. 304,440 142,367 123,228 + 38,845 46.76 5,950,490 Ce He 


(a) Sinking fund contributions amounted to £141,596 in the case of the Sydney system, comprising 
£83,997 for water, £55,014 for sewerage and £2,585 for drainage, the distribution of exchange aggregating 
£144,053, being £82,891, £57,619 and £2,543 respectively. In the Newcastle system sinking fund 
contributions totalled £17,475 and exchange £17,599, the charges to water account being £10,530 and 
£14,197, and to sewerage £6,945 and £3,402 respectively. zg 


(iv) Waterworks, Sewerage and Stormwater Drainage Works in Country Towns.* The 
capital indebtedness of country towns’ water and sewerage schemes was reviewed by 
a special committee appointed in 1933 and substantial remissions were made in some 
instances. At the 30th June, 1936, public water supplies having a capital debt of 
£3,549,164 were in operation in 95 towns outside the Metropolitan and Hunter River 
districts. Twenty-one towns were sewered and 12 towns had stormwater channels 
constructed by the Public Works Department. The capital debt of the sewerage 
schemes and stormwater channels was £1,407,070. 


The water supply systems of Broken Hill and Junee are administered by the 
Public Works Department under special Acts. These services entailed capital 
expenditure amounting respectively at 31st December, 1935, to £481,475 and £226,250. 


2. Victoria.—(i) A. Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. (a) General. 
All land within 13 miles of the Post Office at the corner of Bourke and Elizabeth streets, 
Melbourne, together with the remaining areas of the Cities of Mordialloc and Moorabbin 
and a further portion of the Shire of Dandenong, but excluding 11 square miles in the 
Shires of Keilor and Braybrook under the control of the Keilor and St. Albans Waterworks 
Trust, is included within the metropolitan area for water supply, sewerage, main drainage 
and river improvement purposes. This territory covers 434 square miles of land area, 
and in 1936 embraced 26 cities, and parts of 12 shires, or a total of 38 municipalities or 
portions thereof. In addition, the Board supplies water to certain municipalities outside 
the metropolitan area. 


The Board’s liability on the 30th June, 1936, for loans raised was £25,103,084. The 
Board was then still empowered to borrow £2,036,849 before reaching the limit of its 
borrowing powers. 

* Excluding the area of operations of the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
(Newcastle). 
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(b) Receipts and Mxpenditure. 


"B. Melbourne Wa 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBGURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES. 


ter Supply. 
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The ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 
1935-30 were £2,061,025 and £1,806,889 respectively, and the loan receipts and 
expenditure, £662,034 and £999,307 {including loan redemption £481,370) respectively. 
In the following tables showing the finances of the various services, charges against 
General Revenue Account amounting to £320,666 have not been included. 
(a) Number of Houses, Population, and Quantity 
of Water Supplied. The following table gives particulars of services for the year 1935-30. 
The rate levied was sevenpence in the pound on the net annual value of the property served. 


| 


Average Daily 


Consumption. 


‘ r Length 
Z Number™) wstimated.| “veree ——- | of Mains, 
Year ended of Ppandlations Daily Water ee iis 
30th June— Houses | a lied, | COnsump- Consumption Per Head | lati = 
Supplied. | eee tion. for the Year. Per of | Sie 
er MOUSE... Estimated | : 
| Popniation.| 
: / 
_1,000 I,00c0 | 
No. No. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Miles. 
= | 
1936 260,909 |1,059,628 | 75,005 27,452,102 281.01 7o.78 | 3,006 
| ! 
: _ 
(b) Capital Cost, Revenue, Working Expenses, Interest and Surplus. The total 


cost of construction, revenue, working expenses, percentage of working expenses on 


revenue, interest and surplus for the year ended 30th June, 1936, are given below. The 
total capital cost to that date was £11,623.709. 
' WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.— FINANCES. 
| eee 
Year ended 3cth = Capital =| Worki of Working 
anid 1 30 | he Se | Revenue. |  acalete dissin So a Surplus. 
) ( 
Revenue. 
==" ee | - | _ — ———__ —. —___—_ — — _— _ 
wet £ £ % £ £ 
1930 | »67,469 | 860,512 144,701 16.82 528,818 | 186,993 
| | ; 
| 


C. Melbourne Sewerage. 


(4) Includes interest on renewals and payments to sinking funds. 


(a) Number of Houses Connected, ete. 


Particulars of 


services for the year 1935-36 are given below. The rate levied was one shilling and two 
pence in the pound on the net annual value of the property served. 


SEWERAGE, MELBOQURNE.—PART 


| | —— Daily 
\ | imping. 
are of | Estimated | Pars 
Houses for | Population) Average Total Sewage = 7 Length 
wae | which for which Daily Pumped ae j of 
| Sewers are | Sewers are | Pumping. the Year. | Per Head | Sewers, 
Provided. | Provided, } Per House. | of ete, 
* | Estimated 
! Population.) 
_ = ‘ i] | = | 
| Togo) | 1,000 | 
No. No, rallons, | Gallons, Gallons. Gallons. Miles. 
1936 ++} 251,507 | 998,483 | 46,844 | I 7s145,000. | 186. 2 46.9 | 29513 
t 


_ £760jo00 for sewerage undertaking, 
under the deferred payment system. 


” ay 
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(6) Capital Cost, Revenue, Working Expenses, Interest and Surplus. The total 
cost of construction, revenue, working expenses, percentage of working expenses on 
revenue, interest and surplus tor the year ended 30th Junc, 1936, are given below. The 
total capital cost to that date was £13,436,028. 

SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES. 


| 
Percentage of | 


Yearended | Capital ES ay Working Workiag | 

3oth June— { Cost. SERENE: Expenses. | Expenses on |. Interest. Surplus. 
| Revenue. (a) 
' | 

i) : aT Sit bie Ta! ah f 3 i tA ie 
Si ibe] £ | £ oEaT | £ £ : 
1930 Hie 163,071 | 987,404 148,655 15:00 | .676;173 162,576 
| = a 


(a) Inchides interest on renewals and payments to sinking funds. 


(c) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. The total area of the farm at the 30th Jnne, 1936, 
was 22,634 acres. The following table gives details in connexion therewith for the year 
1935-30. The total capital cost to the 30th June, 1936, was £1,187,305. 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE FARM.—FINANCES. 


Palas Cost of a cis Net Cost 
an nents Capital Cost. sewaze | Interest. Taeding of Sewage 
Disposal. : Purification. 
- == apes abt = el u 
c ZF 3 £ 2 a 
1936 .. 17,059 25,751 55,088 | 9,099 71,740 


(d) Disposal of Night-soil from Unsewered Premises. The total number of pans 
cleaned by the Board at its depots at Brooklyn, Campbellfield and Moorabbin, where 
the night-soil was disposed of by burial, was 620,291 for the year 1935-30. 


D. Melbourne “Drainage and Rivers—Capital Cost, Revenue, Working Laxpenses, 
Interest and Surplus, The following table gives details in connexion therewith for the 
year ended 30th June, 1939. The total capital cost to that date was £1,100,062. 


DRAINAGE AND RIVERS, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES. 


5 | | Percentage | | 
- Capital Working of Working t 
Year ended 30th June— . Cnt, Revenue. Expenses. | Expenses on | Interest. | Surplus. 
| | Revenue. | | 
< —_ =e ei ope | = = 
‘ a | 
’ £ a £ ih 5 ny 
1930 mh sa 14,114 79,303 15,205 | 19-17 | 58,500 5,538 


va! ees, Es 
(a) Includes interest on renewals and payments to sinking funds. 


(ii) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Waterworks 

and Sewerage ‘Trust, constituted in 1908, consists of five commissioners. The amount 

- of joan money which may be raised is limited to £900,000 for water supply undertaking,, 

and £270,000 for sewerage installation to properties 
The population supplied is about 46,300, 


¥ 
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(b) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. ‘The storage capacity 
of all the reservoirs is 2,738,119,8c0 gallons. In addition, the State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission has made available a supplementary supply of a minimum quantity 
of 550 million gallons of water per annum from the upper reaches of the river Barwon. 
There are 302 miles of mains within the ~water supply area. The total expenditure 
on waterworks to the 30th June, 1936, was £704,110, and the revenue for the year 
1935-36 was £56,;07; the sinking fund appropriations at June, 1936, amounted to 
£64,298, of which £60,750 has been expended in the redemption of loans. 


(c) Sewerage Works. The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles.from Geelong. and 413 miles of reticulation mains 
have already been laid. The drainage area is 9,538 acres, and the number of buildings 
within the drainage area is 11,541, and within the sewered areas 11,308, while 11,289 
buildings have beea connected with the sewers. The total expenditure to 30th June, 
1930, on sewerage works was £644,994, and on the cost of sewerage installations under 
deferred payment conditions £257,056, of which £10,408 is outstanding. The revenue 
in 1935-36 amounted, to £38,230 and the sinking fund appropriations at June, 1936, 
amounted to £61,801, of which £60,402 had been expended in the redemption of loans, 


(iii) The Ballarat Water Commission and the Ballarat Sewerage Authority. (a) General. 
The Ballarat Water Commission was constituted on ist July, r880, and the Ballarat 
Sewerage Authority on the 30th November, 1920. The members of the Water Commission 
are the Sewerage Authority. The Commissioners number seven, three (one of whom is 
chairman) being appointed by the Government, and four being elected by the Council 
of the City of Ballarat. 


(6) Water Supply. The Water Supply District embraces an area of about 27 square 
miles, containing a population of about 43.000. The total ‘storage capacity of the six 
reservoirs 18 2,215,558,000 gallons. 


The capital cost of construction of the waterworks is £670,724. The liabilities are 
loans due to the Government amounting to £290,545 as at 31st December, 1936. The 
revenue for the year 1936 was £32,973. 


(c) Sewerage. The scheme ag designed provides for a population of 90,000 persons. 
The capital cost of construction to 31st December, 1936, was £406,086. The method of 
sewage disposal is by sedimentation, oxidation and shidee digestion. Eighty sewered 
areas have been declared as at rst January, 193°, comprising 8,603 tenements. 


he scheme is financed by debenture issue loans from various financial institutions, 
4445,120 having been provided up to 31st December, 1936, of which £45,552 has been 
redeemed, leaving a loan hability of £399,508 for constructional works. An expenditure 


of £172,234 was incurred for house connexions, of which £135,077 has been redeemed 
the balance outstanding being £37,15 p 


(iv) Bendigo Sewerage Authority. The members of the Bendi 
constitute this Authority. The Sewerage district comprises the populat 
of Bendigo. The works are completed and the expenditure to 31st 
was £328,357 for sewerage scheme and £182,860 for house connexion 
tenements connected privately. The number of tenements connected 


go City Council 
ed area of the city 

December, 1936, 
8, excluding those 
to sewers is 6,113. 


(v) Sewerage in other Country Districts, Sewerage authoritie 
in the following districts i:—Ararat, Bairnsdale, Benalla, Castlem 
Eehuea, Hamilton, Horsham, Kerang, Kyneton, Mildura, 
Wangaratta, Warragul and Warrnambool, . 


s have been constituted - 
1aine, Colae, Dandenong, 
Shepparton, Swan Hill, 


(vi) Water Supply in, Country Towns and Districts. 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Co 
the control is by waterworks trusts or by municipal co 


Most of the country waterworks 
mmission, but in some instances 
rporations. 
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The following table gives particulars regarding waterworks under the control of 
trusts and municipal corporations for the year 1936 :— 


Se ONG I ier Nl 


\ COUNTRY WATERWORKS, VICTORIA.—FINANCES. 
Under Waterworks Trusts. Under Municipal Corporations, 
Wears * t- ‘ M Fas Current + A | Current 
ee Capital ae Interest Hh eee | Capital Che eens | Interest 
yr Trusts ask ness. ca orations | (Cost: DUS Pout 
7 ak standing. 1 os ness |standing, 
No. s £ £ No. £ L £ 
1936 .. | 107 1,806,247 1,349,874 664 28 887,234 564,264 | 374 
| 1 


3. Queensland.—(i) Water Supply and Sewerage Department, Brisbane City Council. 
(a) General. The whole of the water supply in the metropolitan area and the bulk 
supply to the City of Ipswich is filtered. 

The available storage in the Brisbane River is 543 million gallons, the catchment 
area being approximately 4,000 square miles. In Lake Manchester the storage capacity 
is 5,700 million gallons, and the catchment area 28.5 square miles. The capacity of 
|. noggera and Gold Creek reservoirs is 1,000 million gallons and 407 million gallons 
respectively, and the catchment area 12.8 and 3.8 square miles respectively. 

The total capacity of the service reservoirs on Tarragindi Hill, Eildon Hill, Bartley’s 
Hill, Highgate Hill, Roles Hill, Wickham Terrace and Paddington (elevated tank) is 
approximately 27,350,000 gallons. 

(b) Waterworks. Summary. The following table gives a summary of operations 
for the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


WATERWORKS, BRISBANE.—SUMMARY. 


Pa 


Average 

- Length of | Number of | Estimated | tty Average Daily Supply 
Year endedjjoth — Reticnlation Tenements _ Population nants Daily per Head of 

June— Mains. Connected. | Supplied. je Supply. Bstimated 

(a) | Population. 

= = | as = a . 

- Miles. No. | * No. 1,000 Gallons. . Gailons. Gallons. 

1936 S90 «= is«i8,808 =| 292,434 | 45425352 12,410,797 43-00 


(a) Exclusive of Ipswich, which is a bulk supply. 


The total length of the trunk mains is 206} miles. 
(c) Sewerage. At the 30th June, 1936, 21,125 premises were connected to the 
Council’s sewerage system, the estimated population served being 95,062 persons. The 
total length of sewers in operation is 634 miles, consisting of 326 miles of sewers within 
premises, and 308 miles of main and reticulation sewers. 
(d) Waterworks and Sewerage Works Finances. The subjoined table gives particulars 
regarding finance during the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 
WATER AND SEWERAGE WORKS, BRISBANE.—FINANCES. 


Tee ee eee 


ie ) Interest and 
} Net Management er 
z a | ; and ’ New Works of Loans, 
vee oneal as Capital Cost. | | Revenue Working Construction, | including 
a8 j from Rates, Expenses. | Sinking Fund 


and Overdraft. 


£ . £ £ £ ze 
9,360,389 702,107 146,910 558,374 |(a@) 604,706 


(a) Exclusive of the sum of £55,299 paid as exchange. 
. 


i- 4 


a 
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(ii) Country Towns.—(a) Water Supply. In addition to the city of Brisbane, there 
were at the end of the year 1935 sixty-four country towns in Queensland provided with _ 
water supply systems (including seven in the course of construction) constructed by 
municipalities chiefly from Government loans. The subjgined statement gives particulars 
of all water supply systems, exclusive of Brisbane, for the year 1935 :— 


COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS.—QUEENSLAND. 


Cost of Construction to 31st December, 1935 —£3,011,630. 


Receipts. £ Expenditure. E 

Rates and sales of water .. 268,800 Office and salaries i -- 20,648 
Government and other loans .. 79,317. Construction =. = =<“ ~~ 464,057 
Government subsidy of loans 72,890 Maintenance .. * aay MPA eee 
Other ‘? ee -. 24,500 Interest and redemption .. os, NA 
Other expenses .. oe -+ 10,697 

Total ne + 4425507 ‘Total 7 2 - 2. <SOOFR 
Assets an 5 2,392,342 Liabilities eye oy 1,847,615 


(6) Sewerage Systems. At the 3rst December. 1935, there were two Cities outside 
the Metropolitan area, Mackay and Toowoomba, with sewerage works. The 
Toowoomba works have been in operation since 1926, whilst those for Mackay were in 
course of construction at the end of the year. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State are constructed and maintained by the Public Works Department. 


(ii) Adelaide Waterworks. (a) Summary. The following table gives particulars for 
the year 1935-36, the figures for consumption being recorded by gaugings taken at the 
reservoirs and including evaporation and absorption. . There are 56,617 meters in the 
Adelaide District. 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS.—SUMMARY. 


- Number : 
z — ~ Capacity Length Annual 
Year ended 30th June— ee racine Pree ° i, i iS 
4 ae e Consump- 
Assess- alue. Supplied. | Reservoirs. Afains a 
ments. | servolrs.' Mains. tion. 
No. : . Million ©} | Million 
& or eS: Gallons, | Miles, Gallons. 
TDBOw Spyies *+ }) £33:355: 45,932,883 |. 116,274 | Po 794A 13300 F747. 


(6) Finances. Particulars for the year 1935-36 are given below :— 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS.—FINANCES. 


Revenue. Expenses, 
Year ended Capital |~——~ = = ; See 
goth June— Cost. ! Laas te \ Revenue 
rc Adminis- | Mainten- | oy finniie 
Bathogse | Mishel ot “Ea ance, Other. | Total, | on san te 
_ s — _ | 
= ~ = ‘ | —1 
4 Wl w | c | { 
= a fo EP | cs & £ £ Le 
TOSS Se) eS, sae 325,876 | 381,080 | 21,152 | 53,466 | 18,450 | 93,068 B59 
as bce | 3 ssi wis | | 
° 
i M4 
= * a 
we. 


= e «4 . ? -s 


a rf 
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(iii) Adelaide Sewerage. Particulars for the year 1935-36 are given hereunder :— 
ADELAIDE SEWERAGE.—SUMMARY. 


j | | iv ie 
| } | Ievenue. Working Expenses. | 
j | | Cupinle eee Sea ee te ne ae ae Bes 
‘ =. eS eee | | of Ne 
- Rea nice | Length | Number Cost of - Ravens 
i 3oth June— of | of Con-—) Revenue- | Aawanie 1 
‘ | Sewers. nexions. , Producing | Rates, | , stration, es 
a = BM. i “Works! “ete: | Total. Mainten- Total. eg 
ance, etc. ous 
2. | POON, 410) - bs 
‘a | | | y 
: Miles.) “Net £ Wi ag rae £ Ser of 
a 1935 | 526 | 53,130 1,674,908 | 162,519 | £69;3060|) 22,607) | .37,052)))). Fs00 
a s J - 
é ? 
if (iv) Country Water Supply. (a) Summary. The chief items of information 


regarding these undertakings are set forth in the table below for the year 1935-35. There 
ate 32,909 meters in country districts. 


COUNTRY WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


‘ low : ! ' Annual 
7 Number of Area Capacity of | Lengthof | ¢ 

Year ended 30th June— | Assessments. Supplied. Reservoirs, | Mains. | p Py 

—. .* | : 

oe | 

Se No. Acres. ee | Miles. | A 
me 2930" =. = am 50,259 | 11,845,020.) |... 5,341 | 4,893 | 5,200 
; | 


= ; | m . a 


__(b) Finances. The next table gives financial information for the year 1935-30 :— 


" COUNTRY WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES. 
a Revenue. Working Expenses. an an 
ae < —---—-- - —— + — t Net 
‘Year ended | Capital Seweais 
-— goth June— Cost. | | A ON | ie 
f : “a 4 | Rates, | Total. ore peace | Other. | Total. | pa capitel 
= | | — | |---| = —|-— ~ 
ates £ ae 2d heli kad oh al lk of, 
7 ea a2 aeiessbeat hagas | 208,678 | 19,262 | 57,532 | 23,396 100,190 1.10 


& (v) Other Sewerage Systems. Information in summarized form is given below 
regarding the two suburban sewerage systems, viz., the Glenelg system and the Port 
_ Adelaide and Semaphore system, for the year 1935-36 :— 


x SUBURBAN SEWERAGE SYSTEMS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


De Ee 


| 


¥ ' Revenue. Working Expenses. — 
ay i | (SNE es eek Arey Lie ae eee __._| Percentage 
. : N 
-Yearendea | Length | Number | capital | Admini- (ypieier’ 
f= = Ss oth June— é F | Cost. stration, ‘ on Capital 
“2 Sewers. | Desens: j Rates. | Total. anil Total. Gost 
es { | Mainten- © 
' ance. 
aioe pe | = = * rr9 - 
| Miles. No. £ £ | £ £ | £ % 
Ms 366 © 20,319 peg 64,586 66,225 33,618 36,489 1.80 


in, 


| a 
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5. Western Australia—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are principally under the management of Government Departments, 
and are divided into the following categories :—(a) Metropolitan Water Supply. 
Sewerage and Drainage, covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland 
Junetion and Armadale District; (6) Goldfields Water Supply ; (c) Water Supply of 
other towns ; (d) Agricultural Water Supply ; and (e) Artesian and sub-artesian waters. 


(ui) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Victoria Reservoir, Mundaring Reservoir, 
Churchman Brook Reservoir, Canning Dam, fifteen bores and the Armadale and 
Wungong pipe head dams. During the year 1935-36 the construction of the Canning 
Dam was continued. The sewerage svstem consists of septic tanks and percolating filters 
for Perth, septic tanks and ocean outfalls for Fremantle and Subiaco, and sedimentation 
tank and sludge digestion tanks at the Swanbourne Treatment Works serving the 
‘Claremont—Cottesloe area. A conversion of the present method of treatment at Subiaco 
to an activated sludge process was commenced during the year 1035-36 and satisfactory 
progress has been made. Gravitation sewers have been laid to intercept the flow to the 
Perth treatment works with the object of eliminating the existing tanks and filter beds. 
Exteusive reticulation work was carried out during the year. At the 30th June, 1926, 
the number of premises connected with sewers was 27,850. 


(b) Summary. The following table gives particulars regarding water supply for the 
year 1935-36 :— . J 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


| Average Daily 
| Fett atac: | Supply. 
Year ended Estimated Number Water Number Length 
30th June— | Population of Supplied i ? Mai 
: | Supplied, | Services. pr i = of Meters. of Mains. 
Per Head.) gervice, 
| | 7 
No. | No. Pr il Gallons. Gallons. No. Miles. 
O36". -. | 227,182 | 56,349 | 4,742,285 57-03 | 229.94 | 373277 | goo 


(c) Finances. The table hereunder gives separate information for the water supply 
and sewerage and drainage branches for the year 1935-36 :— 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 


Water Supply. Sewerage and Drainage. 

Year ended —— kee. 
30th June— : 

| Capital | Expendi- Capital | Ex - 

| Cost. Revenue. | ture. Cost. , Revenue. { an 

£ | £ £ £ = = 
1936 182,465 | 26 5 5 é i 
ok 4,182,405 | 260,016 249,215 2,637,997 | 106,667 | 126,716 


| 


(iii) Goldfields Water Supply. The source of supply for the Coolgardie and adjacent 
yoldfields, as well as for towns and districts on or near the pipe-line, is the Mundaring 
Reservoir, which has a capacity of 4,650 million gallons. There are several classes of 
consumers—the railways, the mines, domestic and other—and in 1935-36 the railways 
vonsumed 5} per cent., the mines 32} per cent., and domestic, ete:, 62} per cent. of the 
supply. The following table gives details for the year 1935-36 :— 


~ 
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GOLDFIELDS WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


Yearended _—‘ Total Con- Number Length of | 


edits Capital 5 es Expendi- 
3oth June— | sumption.(a) of Services, Vater Cost. | Revenue. fate. 
} | = lain: , 
es a : : gt J = 
| 1,000 gallons, No. Miles. £ £ £ 
1930 .. | 1,581,000 12,194 1,590 | 4,759,423 | 248,918 2QIOQ,L 77. 


(a) Includes 211,$r1,000 gallons supplied to the Metropolitan Water Supply Department. 


(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns. During the year 1935-36 water supplied to 
other towns and districts amounted to 290,529,109 gallons distributed as follows :— 
Railways, 30,073,000 gallons; mines, 36,090,800 gallons; and 224,364,709 gallons to 
domestic and other consumers. 


(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the year 1935-30. two wells were sunk and 
fourteen tanks excavated. During the twenty-six years from the 1st July, 1910, to the 
30th June, 1936, 519 tanks were built, 371 wells sunk, and 3,523 bores put down to a 
total depth of 161,070 feet. Of the bores mentioned, 524 yielded fresh and 306 stock 
water. 


(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to the 30th June, 1936, the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water was 324, ranging in depth 
_from 7 to 4,006 feet. These figures include 51 bores sunk in the metropolitan area. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Hobart Water Supply. The cost of this undertaking to the 30th 
~ June, 1936, was £487,716, but a considerable amount of reticulation work has been done 
out of revenue and not charged to capital account. The outstanding loans at 30th June, 
1936, amounted to £368,248. At the same date the number of tenements supplied in the 
city and suburbs was 11,858 and the length of reticulation mains was 139 miles. The 
revenue for the year 1935-36 was £39,454. 


(ii) Hobart Sewerage System. The revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1936, was 
£36,793. Up to that date 81.8 miles of sewers had been laid in connexion with the original 
city system at a cost of £217,214 and 8,529 tenements connected. Since the original 
city was sewered, the municipalities of Queenborough and New Town have been included 
in the city, and are now being sewered. In Queenborough 28 miles of sewers, connecting 
with 1,657 tenements, have been constructed at a cost of £120,591. In New Town a 
total of 38 miles of sewers has been laid, and 1,613 properties connected. The cost 
to 30th June, 1936, including surveys and sewerage outfall, was £114,432. 


Wet ierhour Boas andcl rusts. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Maritime Services Board of New South Wales, (a) General. 
The Port of Sydney is administered by the Maritime Services Board of New South Wales, 
a corporate body of five Commissioners, three of whom are full-tine members and two, 
representing shipping and commercial interests, part-time members. The Board was 
brought into existence on the 1st February, 1939, by the Maritime Services Act, 1935. 
in order to co-ordinate the port and navigation services of the State, which had previously 
been administered by the Sydney Harbour Trust in the case of the Port of Sydney and 
by the State Department of Navigation in the case of Neweastle and the outports. 


(b) Port of Sydney. The functions of the Board in respect of the Port of Sydney 
include the provision of adequate wharfage, channels, lights and other port facilities, 
the control of shipping, pilotage, the imposition and collection of rates and charges on 
goods and vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the general management and control 


of the Port. 


a My 
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The entrance to Sydney Harbour is nearly a mile wide, and is not less than 80 feet 
deep. Between the entrance, known as “The Heads”, and the Harbour proper. a 
distance of 4 miles, there are two separate channels, each with a depth of 40 feet at low 
tide and a width of 700 fect. The foreshores are 188 miles in length, and the total area 
of the port is 14,284 acres, or 22 square miles, of which about one-half has a depth of 
30 feet or more at low water ordinary spring tide. The average range of tide is 4 feet 
6 inches, 

Exclusive of ferry wharves and jetties used for private purposes, there are 64,000 
feet of wharfage controlled by the Maritime Services Board. and 9,500 feet of commercial 
wharfage privately owned. There is ample shed accommodation, and the port is well 
equipped with railway wharfage for the handling of traffic which is required to pass 
direct from ship to rail and vice versa. Tor the wheat export trade, in both bulk and 
bags, ample wharfage accommodation and handiing equipment of the most modern 
character are available. [Facilities in all directions can be very considerably extended 
when required. Approximately two thirds of the shipping wharves-controlled by the 
Board are leased to shipping companies, the remainder. which are unleased, are directly 
maintained by the Commissioners. 

The subioined table gives particulars concerning the finances of the Board for the 
year 1935-36 :— 


MARITIME SERVICES BOARD.—FINANCES. 


Revenue, 


iy) 
Year | >. ii gira Working Total 


ended | Wharfage| Tounage Expendi- | Interest. | Surpins. | Capitai 
30th June—, and =| Rates and = Other Total ture, i Debt. 
| Harbour | Berthing Sources. ees 
| Rates. | Charges. | 
} \ 


= = 2 
£ | z ey £ £ - £ £ 
701.745 | 36,058 302,807 1,040,610 351.780 4407,.447 | 191,383 |11.450,602 


1930 


| 


(a) Includes £47.329 sinking fand eontributions. 


(¥) Tnchides £64,285 exchange. 

(e) Part of Newcastle. In regard to the volume of shipping entered Newcastle 
ranks second in importance in New South Wales and third in Australia. lé is primarily 
a coal-loading port, but its activities cover.the shipment of general commodities. The 
wharfage and other facilities of the port have heen further umproved and extended to 
meet the actual and the anticipated growth of trade with the expansion of industry in 
the district, A terminal elevator. which has heen erected for the handling of bulk 
wheat, has enhanced the importance of Newcastle as an exporting centre. 


(d) Port Kembla. Port Kembla, which is sharing to an increasing extent in the 
shipping trade of the State, has an area of 330 acres, of which 239 acres have a minimum 
depth of 24 feet. Being adjacent to the southern coalfields and a rapidly developing 
industrial centre, its trade is growing and a great future for the port is predicted. 


(e) Other Ports. In addition to the ports of Sydney and Newcastle, the Board 
controls 31 ontports along a coastline of 609 miles. 


(ii) Port Charges. There has been much ill-informed criticism of the port charges 
levied upon shipping in Australian ports. The fact is that the governmental charges 
compare favourably with those in other parts of the world when the services rendered 
are taken into consideration. They are much lower than the charges at the leadin, 
ports of the United Kingdom. Direct: comparisons of port charges are difficult, if Hee 
impossible, to make, because of the difering port customs, and the absence of gimilarity 
in the nature and methods of applying them. It is considered that the most satisfactory 
method of comparison is to take the total collections by the port authorities and arrive 
at the average rate per ton. This has been done in the case of the two leading ports 
in Australia and in the United Kingdom, and the fieures are as follows :— : 
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PORT CHARGES.—AUSTRALIA AND UNITED KINGDOM. 


Net Tonnage Average Rate 


Charges on 


Port. of Vessels : ; oer Ton of 
Entered, Shipping. | Mitgpluk: 
: £ d. 
Australia— | 
Sydney (1935-36) We Re PMO Ee foi ote BES SEO oil cei RED 
Melbourne (1935) ae 5s 73925444 190,842 5.85 
. United Kingdom— 

London (1935-30) | fe a 30,000,000 1,410,000 | L298 
Liverpool (1035-36) ee an 21,023.95 1,254,089 14.32 


2. Victoria.—(i) Melbourne Harbour Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, pp.97¢ 
et seq. At the 31st December, 1936, the sheds available for wharfage accommodation 
had a length of 18,787 feet. covering an area of 1,246,530 square fect. The area of water 
in the bay and River Yarra under the control of the Trust is approximately 5.321 acres 
and the total length of wharves, piers and jetties in the port is 61,491 feet, giving an 
area of over 57 acres of wharfage, of which 52.243 fect is effective berthing space. During 
1936 the quantity of material raised by dredging and excavation in the river and bay 
amounted to 2,540,015 barge yards at a cost of £74,004. The Trust has expended 
£354,403 in reclaiming land within its jurisdiction by depositing 16,640,710 barge yards 
of material thereon. ; 


(b) Finances. During the year ended 31st December, 1936, the revenue (excluding 
refunds) of the Trust amounted to £785,278, and expenditure to £781,347 (including 
the amount of £150,578 paid to Consolidated Revenue and Geelong Harbour Trust), 
There was a net surplus on revenue account of £3,931. Appropriation for sinking fund 
and charges for depreciation, renewals and insurance against revenue account for the vear 
amounted to £164,111. The capital expenditure for the year was £77,766. Up to 
the 31st December, 193, the total capital expenditure amounted to £9,063,327, the 
loan indebtedness at that date being £4,102,400. 


(ii) Geelong Harbour Trust. The Geelong Harbour Trust was reconstituted in 1934 


under the provisions of the Melbourne and Geelong Harbour Trusts Act 1934. The 


Trust is under the control of three Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Revenue for the year 1936 was £06,553. Revenue expenditure was £82,158 and capital 
expenditure £20,442, while loans outstanding at the end of that year amounted to £580,824. 


(iii) Harbour Boards. The Harbour Boards Act 1928 made jrovision for the 
establishment of Harbour Boards at Gippsland Lakes, Welshpool, Warrnambool, Port 
Fairy and Portland, all of which ports were, at the commencement of the operation of 
this Act. under the control of the Public Works Department. The Warrnambool Harbour 
Board, which was constituted on 20th May, 1928, under the provisions of this Act, was 
abolished on 30th June, 1936, by Order in Council and the port was restored to the 
control of the Public Works Department. : 


During the nine months ended 30th June, 1930, ordinary revenue amounted to 
£1,112 and ordinary expenditure was £ 1,089. 


3. Queensland.—(i) Bowen Harbour Board. The Bowen Harbour Board consists 
of seven members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council and the 
remainder elected by the electors of the town of Bowen and adjacent shires. ‘The district 
under its jurisdiction comprises the area within the boundaries of the town of Bowen, 
the shires of Proserpine and Wangaratta, and division I. of the Shire of Avr. The capital 
expenditure for the year 1930 was £249. while for the same period the revenue was . 
£33,008 and the expenditure £32,529. 
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(ii) Bundaberg Harbour Board. The Bundaberg Harbour Board consists of nine 
members, of whom one is appointed by the Governor in Council, four elected by the 
electors of the city of Bundaberg, and two each by the electors of the shires of 
Gooburrum and Woongarra. 

Revenue for the year 1936 amounted to £9,564 as compared with £9,150 in 1935. 
while expenditure for corresponding periods totalled £5,257 and £4,826 respectively. 

(iii) Cairns Harbour Board. The Cairns Harbour Board, which controls the Port, 
consists of thirteen members, representing the city of Cairns and six adjoining shires. 
The wharves are exclusively under the control of this Board and consist of 1,900 lineal 
feet. in reinforced ferro-concrete, upon which spacious sheds are erected with a floor 
area of 14,400 square feet. A most comprehensive electrica] equipment is erected at the 
wharves capable of handling into ship two hundred tons of sugar per hour and a special 

sugar storage shed, fitted with this equipment, can accommodate 7.500 tons. The Board’s 
suction dredger maintains a minimum depth of 22 feet of water in the entrance channel. 
Ships drawing over 27 feet of water can berth at wharves. Railway facilities are 
provided in frout of and at rear of the wharves. The revenue of the Board, derived 
from harbour, berthage and miscellaneous dues, etc., for the year 1936, was £62,922, 
and expendittire £55,5£0. 

(iv) Gladstone Harbour Board. The Gladstone Harbour Board is composed of seven 
thembers, two of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council and five elected by the 
electors of the town of Gladstone and the shires of Calliope and Miriam Vale. 

The capital expenditure for the year 1036 was £5,791 and the total to the end of 
1936 amounted to £108,241. The revenue for 1936 was £16,230, and the expenditure 
£16,552. 

(v) Mackay Harbour Board. The Mackay Harbour Board consists of nine members 
elected by the electors of the city of Mackay and the shires of Pioneer, Sarina, Mirani 
and Nebo. Capital expenditure for the year 1936 was £136,368 made up as follows :— 


General Fund—Capital expenditure on assets, £1,029. F 
Harbour Development—All expenditure capitalized, £135,330. 
The total expenditure was £142,157 while receipts were made up of harbour dues, ete., 
£25,714 ; loan advances from Treasury, £74,099: and subsidy advances from Treasury, 
£35,901. 

(vi) Rockhampton Harbour Board. The Rockhampton Harbour Board consists of 
eleven members, of whom seven are elected by the electors on the rolls for the city of 
Rockhampton, and the shires of Mount Morgan, Fitzroy and Livingstone. The 
remaining four are elected by the councillors of groups of inland shires, 

The revenue for the year 1936 was £57,517, and the expenditure £53,207. The 
capital expenditure for the year 1936 was £6,910, and the total to the end of 1936 Was 
£781,972. 

(vii) Townsville Harbour Board. The Townsville Harbour Board is composed of 
nine members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council and the remaining 
seven are elected by the electors of Townsville and adjacent towns and shires. All 
harbour works and conveniences for the use of shipping are under the control of the 
Board. The capital expenditure for the year 1936 was £11,152; the receipts for the 
year 1936 were £72,523, and the expenditure £68,707. 


HARBOUR BOARDS, QUEENSLAND.—FINANCES. 


Revenue, Expenditure, | 
Yeat | -———_-—— SS = 7 Pax “ia meereaes te | 
ended Ae cha coke | é| | Liabili- 
3rst_ «| ee Interest | Redemp- | ee Assets. ties. 
Mecember-| 2%! | rota. | on | tion of | tion and | Other. | Total 
Harbour TLGAne é | Mainten- | ; a san 
Diressilal 4Oans, Loans. | cane 
| creer! |e =~ — 
. | : s 
: Lee we § z | £ 8 £ & | £ se 
1936 ca | TOZG85 | 387 487 39,525 | 26,540 | 280,657 / 30,278 | 373,990 ,1,561,0r7 1,960,253 
{ | } - = 
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4. Western Austraiia.—(i) Fremanile Harbour Trust. (a) General. Fremantle 
"3 Harbour is controlled by a Board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. A description of the works was given in a previous Year Book (see No. 12 
p. 973). Since that account was written, the inner harbour and entrance channel have 
been dredged to a depth of 36 feet below the lowest known low water. The berthage 
accommodation at all the quays has also been deepened to 36 feet. 


(6) Finance. The following table gives financial data for the year 1935-30 :— 


$ FREMANTLE HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES. 


| 
| Expenditure, 


! 


, | 
Year ended | ee tye 


i a : Capital Surplus 
30th June— | (a) Working I 3 Sinking Renewals : = Sat mp 
} he ae nterest. " ; EExpendi- Revenue. Total. 
x | Expenses. Fund. Pund. ara (b) 


Pitch z £ £ £ aie £ £ 
1936 ~« | 447-121 204,529 |128,506 15,827 2,000 7,408 91,269 449,539 


(a) Including interest from sinking funds, £4,296. (b) Paid to Consolidated Revenue. 


(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists 
of five members appointed by the Government. The jetty is 4,900 feet long, with 
berthage accommodation of 2,700 feet on the west side and 3,000 feet on the east side, 
and is electricallyelighted. 


(b) Finances. Details for the year 1935-36 are given hereunder. Surplus revenue 
is paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund to meet interest and sinking fund :— 


BUNBURY HARBOUR BOARD.—FINANCES. 


Year ended 30th June— ecm Revenue. Expenditure. 
f £ | £ £ 
1936. ote cs me 587,052 | 21,799 | (a) 33,061 


| 


(a) Includes Interest on Capital Account £24,765, only £8,500 of which was contributed from the 
earnings of the Board. 


5. Tasmania.—(i) Marine Board of Hobart. (a) General. The Marine Board of 
Hobart consists of nine wardens elected by the ship-owners of the Port of Hobart and 
the importers and exporters of goods into or from any port within the jurisdiction of 
the Board. / 

(b) Finances. The following table gives details for the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


; MARINE BOARD OF HOBART.—FINANCES. 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
pire ) ‘Taxes, — | Works, * 

1) Dues, |) Dotal. | Sinkin g Services, | Total. 
} etc. } Fund. ete, 

. bre imag ‘ora wind 

| | | 

is £ & £ = | & 

| | 


} 
+ | 459377 | 49:244) 54374 11,755 37212 | 
| | . } 
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(ii) Marine Board of Launceston. (a) General. The Marine Board of Launcestors 
consists of five wardens, three elected by the ratepayers of the city of Launceston and 
two by ratepayers of the municipalities within the Tamar District. , 

(6) Finances. The following table gives details for the year ended 30th June, 1936 :— 


MARINE BOARD OF LAUNCESTON.—FINANCES. 


Total 


Year ended 30th June— Capital Debt. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ z £ 
1936 ae os ie = 296,995 573;003 66,269 


(ii) Marine Board of Burnie. The length of the breakwater is 1,250 feet, with a 
depth up to 42 feet at low water, and a wharf alongside, 630 feet in length by or feet 
wide, with a depth at low water from 24 to 40 feet. There are two other timber wharves. 
600 feet and 400 feet long respectively. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 
1936, were £20,727, and the expenditure £21,691, ineluding £14,233 interest on loans, ete. 


§ 7. Fire Brigades. 

1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Under the Fire Brigades Act, 1909-1927, a 
Board of Fire Commissioners consisting of eight members operates, and 120 fire districts 
have been constituted. The cost of maintenance of fire brigades is borne in proportions 
of quarter, quarter, and half by the Government, the municipalities, and the insurance 
companies concerned, but the expenditure must be so regulated that the proportion 
payable by the councils in a fire district shall not exceed the amount obtainable from 
td. in the £ rate on the unimproved capital value of rateable land in the fire district : 
provided that the Board, with the consent of the Minister. and at the special request 
of the councils of the municipalities or shires constituting or forming part of a fire district 
or a majority in number of such councils may. as to that district, exceed the limit above 
provided. 

(ii) Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. At the 31st December, 1936, 
the Board had under its control 78 fire stations in the Sydney fire district and 151 fire 
stations in the country fire districts. The Sydney fire district includes the City of Sydney 
and suburbs, comprising a total area of 278 square miles. The revenue for the year 
1935 was £379,098, made up as follows:—From the Government, £92,807; municipalities 
and shires, £92,807; fire insurance companies and firms, £185,614; and from other 
sources, £7,870. The disbursements for the year were £390,877. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1928 provides for a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board, and a Country Fire Brigades Board, each consisting of nine members, 
with local committees in country districts. The income of each board is derived in equal} 
proportions from the Treasury, the municipalities and insurance companies, 

(il) Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board. On the 30th June, 1936, the Board had under 
its control 43 stations. The total receipts for the year 1935-36 were £195,807, comprising 
contributions £155,341, receipts for services £24,376, and interest and sundries £16,000, 
The expenditure was £201,645, made up as follows :—Salaries (permanent staff ) £108,212, 
interest and repayments of principal £17,488, and other expenditure £75,945. There 
was no loan expenditure during the year—the loan indebtedness at the end of the year 
being £187,747. 

(iii) Country Pire Brigades Board. At 30th June, 1936, there were 120 municipal 
councils and 107 insurance companies included in the operations of the Act. The 
brigades are composed chiefly of volunteers, but in the large centres a few permanent 
Station-keepers and partially-paid firemen are employed. Complete fire alarm systems 
are installed in 40 of the larger provincial cities and townships. There were 146 registered 
brigades at the end of J une, 1936, For the year 1935-36 the revenue was £30,351 and 
the expenditure £30,2 52. The loan expenditure for the year amounted to £9,858, 
and at the close of the year the loan indebtedness was £49,877. 
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3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Act of 1920 made provision for the retention of 
existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district there 
must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of maintenance 
of each brigade is proportioned as follows:—The Treasurer two-sevenths, insurance 
companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-seventbs. All volunteer fire brigades 
in a district must be registered. 


(ti) Fire Brigades Boards. At the 30th June, 1936, there were fire brigades in 
33 towns. The total revenue for the year 1935-36 was £96,007, received mainly from the 
following sources :—Government £21,459, local authorities, £21,468, insurance companies 
£31,858, and loans (Government and other), £17,818. The total expenditure for the year 
was £93,988, the chief items being salaries and wages £51.820, buildings, repairs, ete., 
£11,855, plant, stores, ete., £12,647, and interest and redemption of loans, £0,397. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1913 and amendments 
provide for a Board of five members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are 
defrayed as to twod-ninths by the Treasury, five-ninths by insurance companies, and 
two-ninths by the municipalities concerned. The contribution of the Treasury, however, 
is limited to £10,000 and if two-ninths of the expenses and maintenance exceeds this 
amount, five-sevenths of the excess is contributed by the insurance Cee an and 
two-sevenths by the municipalities. 


(ii) Fire Brigades Board. At the end of 1936 there were altogether 26 fire brigade 
stations. The total revenue for the year 1936 was £42,272. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. Under the 1916 Act every municipal or road 
board district is constituted a fire district under the control of the Western Australian 
Fire Brigades Board. The income of the Board is derived as to two-eighths from 

- Government, three-eighths from municipalities, and three-cighths from insurance 
companies. 


(ii) Western Australian Fire Brigades Board. The whole of the brigades throughout 
the State are now controlled by the Western Australian Fire Brigades Board, and number 
41. The revenue and expenditure for the year ended 30th September, 1936, ‘were 
£57,828 and £57,207 respectively. The estimated value of land and buildings was 
£83,000 and of plant £37,600. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The municipal council of any municipality may, under 
the Act of 1920, petition the Governor to proclaim the municipality or any portion of it 
to be a fire district, each district to have a Board of five members. ‘The expenses of each 
Board are borne in equal proportions by contributions from the ‘Treasurer, the 
municipality concerned, and insurance companies insuring property within the district. 


- (ii) Hobart Fire Brigade Board. ‘The revenue of the Board for the year 1936 amounted 
to £0,325. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
TRADE. 


§ 1, Introductory. 


Constitutional Powers of the Commionweaith in regard to Commerce.—The powers 

.vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution Act with 

respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found in Sub-section 51 (i) and sections 86 
to 95 of the Act. 


§ 2. Commenwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General—tIn previous issues of the Year Book brief particulars of the various 
Commonwealth Acts and amendments thereof affecting oversea trade have been given 
in chronological order. This information is not repeated in the present issue. 
Particulars of recent legislation relating to oversea trade are given hereunder. , 


2. Customs Tariffs——The Customs Tariff 1933 which imeorporates the Customs 
Act 1901-1930 repealed earlier Customs Tariff Acts. The Tariff Schedules in operation 
at 30th June, 1937, were the Customs Tariff 1933-1036 and Customs Tariff Proposal 
No. 1 in force from 25th June, 1937, also Customs Tariffs granting preferential rates of 
duty to Canada, New Zealand and the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 

The Customs Tariff 1921-1930 provided a British Preferential Tariff, an Intermediate 
Tariff and a General Tariff. The Customs Tariff 1933 made no provision for an Inter- 
mediate Tariff but this feature was restored by the Customs Tariff 1936. 

“ British Preferential Tariff’ rates of duty apply to goods the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom provided such goods comply with the Jaws and 
statutory regulations for the time being in force affecting the grant of British preference, 
and that the goods have been shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia and have 
not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, it is proved to the satisfaction of the Collector 
of Customs that the intended destination of the goods, when originally shipped from 
the United Kingdom, was Australia. 

The benefits of the British Preferential Tariff may be extended wholly or in part 
to any British non-self-governing colony, British protectorate or to certain territories 
governed under British mandate. The benefits of the British Preferential Tariff have 
been extended by separate Trade Agreements to certain goods the produce of the 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand and to certain goods the produce of British 
non-self-governing colonies, ~ 

The “ Intermediate Tariff”: In submitting tariff schedules to Parliament on 20th 
March, 1936, the Minister for Trade and Customs said: ‘“‘ Another new feature of the 
schedules is the Intermediate Tariff. It has been re-introduced to provide a convenient 
avenue for expressing the level of duties which the Government propose should form 
the basis for trade treaties. The rates proposed under the protective items of the 
Intermediate Tariff express, in every case, a protective level for Australian industry as 
well as preserving the margins required under the Ottawa Agreement.” 

The Customs Taviff 1933-1936 provides that the Governor-General may from time 
to time by proclamation declare that the Tntermediate Tariff shall apply from a date 
and time specified to goods specified in the proclamation which are the produce or 
manufacture of the British or foreign country specified in the proclamation. 

The Tntermediate Tariff was brought into operation on ist January, 1937, by 
Customs Proclamations Nos. 338, 342 and 343 which granted intermediate rates of duty 
to specified goods the produce of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and Colonies and, 
in accordance with most favoured nation treatment, to most foreign countries. The 
United States of America is an important exception while Japan is entitled to intermediate 
rates for eleven items only, 
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The “ General Tariff” applies to all importations excepting :— 

(a) Goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, shipped in the 
United Kingdom ; 

(6) Goods the produce or manufacture of the following countries when 
admissible under the British Preferential Tariff or at a special rate of 
duty : Canada (vide Act No. 13 of 1931, Act No. 5 of 1934, and Acts No. 
16 and No.-7o of 1936); New Zealand (vide Act No. 26 of 1933 as 
amended by Act No. 2 of 1934); Norfolk Tsland (vide Act No. 15 of 
1913); Papua and New Guinea (vide Act No. 84 of 1936); and British 
non-self-governing Colonies, British Protectorates and certaim Territories 
governed under British mandate. 


(c) Goods admitted under the provisions of the Intermediate Tariff. 


The Customs Tariff 1933-1936 provides for duties on certain goods to be deferred. 
Where a deferred duty on any goods is provided in the Schedule, the Minister shall refer 
to the Tariff Board for inquiry and report the question whether the deferred duty should 
or should not operate on and after the date to which it has been deferred. The Board 
shal] report whether the goods in respect of which the deferred duty is proviaed are 
being made or produced in Australia or will be so made or produced on, or immediately 
after, the date to which the duty has been deferred—(a) in reasonable quantities ; (b) of 
satisfactory quality ; and (c) at a reasonable price having regard, among other things. 
to the probable economic effect of the imposition of the deferred duty upon other 
industries concerned, and upon the community in general. Upon receipt of a report 
from the Tariff Board, the Minister may defer the duty further by notice published in 
the Gazette. 


During the period 3rd April, 1930, to 23rd July, 1931, a special customs duty 
equal to 50 per cent. of the rate already in force was imposed on a number of items which 
were mostly of aluxury nature. The list of items affected was gradually reduced between 
24th May, 1932, and 28th February, 1935. from which date the special customs duty 
ceased to operate. 


By proclamation of 4th April, 1930, the importation of 78 classes of goods into the 
Commonwealth was prohibited, but these prohibitions were all removed during the period 
from 24th February to 31st August, 1032. 


In pursuance of the trade diversion poly of the Commonwealth Government (see 
par.-9 of this section), an amendment of the Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations 
of 22nd May, 1936—Item 21—prohibited the import into Australia, except under special 
licence, of 84 classified groups of goods produced or manufactured in foreign countries. 
The principal items affected wholly or in part are preserved’ vegetables, cotton, artificial 
silk and silk piece goods, costumes, dresses and robes, corsets, men’s fur felt hats, 
linoleums, iron and steel plates, sheets and pipes, copper pipes, lawn mowers, pasteurizers, 
typewriters, cranes, elevators, etc., electrical goods including refrigerators, piston rings, 
piston pins and valyes, storage batteries for motor vehicles, sparking plugs, eleetric light 
and power cable, wireless receivers, wireless yalyes, carbon manufactures, guns, rifles and 
cartridges, lampware, plate glass, toilet preparations, wooden staves, cinematographs. 
boots and shoes, writing and typewriting paper, brake and transmission lining, motor 
cycles, motor cycle and side car parts, motor bodies, panels and parts including undergear, 
vacuum cleaners and carpet sweepers, cameras, celluloid sheets, machines and machinery, 
locomotive engines and parts, engines of diesel or heavy oil type. y 


Under Item 22 the import, except under special licence, is prohibited of motor vehicle 
chassis produced or manufactured in any country except the United Kingdom. Imports 
of chassis from the principal suppliers other than the United Kingdom are restricted 
to the same level of imports as for the twelye months ended 30th April, 1930. 


From the same date, 22nd May, 1936, customs duties were increased on imports 
of certain items of cotton, artificial silk and silk piece goods and on motor chassis. The 
duties imposed on cotton and artificial silk piece goods were reduced as from 1st January, 


1937: 
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A further amendment of the Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations of 3rd 
July, 1936 (Item 23 of the Second Schedule) prohibited except under special licence, 
the import into Australia of specified goods from any country or any colony or territory 
administered by that country which on or after 24th June, 1936, and on or before 26th 
June, 1936, had put into effect any ordinance, proclamation, or other instrument— 

(a) providing in effect that certain goods produced or manuiactured in Australia 
shall nct be imported into that country or any such colony or territory 
except with the permission of the competent Minister of State of that 
country ; or 

(6) imposing on certain goods produced or manufactured in Australia import 
duties in addition to the import duties prescribed in the Import Tariff 
annexed to the Tariff Customs Law of that country. 

The foregoing athendment to the Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations was 
repealed under the provisions of the trade agreement between the Governments of Japan. 
and the Commonwealth of Australia which came into force on tst January, 1937. 


3. Primage Duty—From roth July, 1930, a primage duty of 24 per cent. ad 
valorem was imposed on all goods whether dutiable or not dutiable, in addition to the 
duties collected in accordance with the Customs Tariff 1921-1930, excepting bullion, 
specie, radium and certain special governmental and other imports. The rate of 
primage duty was subsequently increased to 4 per cent. as from 6th November, 1930. 

A proclamation of t4th May, 1931, exempted certain aids to primary 
production, and on 11th July, 1931, a further amendment, in addition to extending 
the list of these goods and also exempting some minor imports from primary duty, 
provided for a rate of 4 per cent. ad valorem on a few other items, mainly aids to 
production, and increased the ad valorem rate of primage duty to 10 per cent. on all 
other articles imported. Amendments made since 11th July, 1931, have greatly increased 
the list of goods exempt from primage duty. 

The Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) Act 1934 imposed primage duty at rates of 
4, 5, and 10 per cent. and provided for preferential treatment of certain goods admitted 
under the British Pyeferential Tariff. A proclamation of 12th December, 1934, exempted 
from primage duty goods the produce or manufacture of Fiji and a proclamation of 25th 
September, 1935, exempted from primage duty goods the produce or manufacture of the 
Territories of New Guinea and Papua. Under the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 
Act goods the produce or manufacture of New Zealand are exempt from primage duty. 


Similarly under the Norfolk Island Act 1913 goods the produce or manufacture of Norfolk 
Island are exempt from primage duty. 


Customs proclamations. which came into force on ist January, 1937, and later 
dates, provide in respect of ‘specified tariff items exemptions from, and reduced rates 
of 4 and 5 per cent. primage duty on imports the produce or manufacture of “ proclaimed 
countries”. All countries whose goods are admissible to Australia under the intermediate 
customs tariff rank as proclaimed countries and include the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and Colonies and most foreign countries. An important exception is the 
United States of America while Japan is a proclaimed country for eleven items only. 

In 1935-30 the value of goods from the United Kingdom admitted under British 
Preferential Tariff rates was, in Australian currency, £439,079,846 and the primage duty 
paid, £1,545,106. This amount is £968,661 less than the amount which would have been. 
paid if certain goods had not been subject to preferential rates of primage duty. 


4. Preferential Tariff—i) British Preference. The Commonwealth Tariff 1908 
provided Preferential Tariff rates in favour of goods produced or manufactured’ in the 
United Kingdom, Subsequent amendments of the Tariff have extended the list of articles 
to which the preferential rates apply. The favourable treatment of the United Kingdom 
was again extended by Customs Tariff r921 and when this A 
Customs Tariff r921-1930 further concessions were granted, 

On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods by the 
Commonwealth Tariff, it was required that British material or labour should represent not 
less than one-fourth the value of such goods. From the 1st September, rgir, it was 
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required in regard to goods only partially manufactured in the United Kingdom, that 
the final process or processes of manufacture should have been performed in the United 
Kingdom and that the expenditure on material of British production and/or British 
labour should have been not less than one-fourth of the factory or works cost of the 
goods in their finished state. 


These conditions were superseded by Customs Act 1934 as amended by Customs 
Act 1936 which repealed section 1514 of the Principal Act and inserted in its stead :— 
151A. (1.) For the purposes of any Customs Tariff (whether passed before or after 
the commencement of this section) which specifies in respect of any goods rates of duties 
of Customs lower than the Intermediate Tariff in respect of those goods, the following 
goods shall, subject to this section, be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom :— 
(a) Goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom from materials in one or more of the following classes— 


(i) Materials wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the 
United Kingdom or in Australia. 

(ii) Imported unmanufactured raw materials. 

(iii) Imported manufactured raw materials as determined by the 
Minister. 

(6) Goods of the factory or works cost of which not less than seventy-five 

per cent. is represented— 
(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or 
material of Australia. 

(c) Goods of a class or kind not commercially produced or manufactured 
in Australia and of the factory or works cost of which not less than 
twenty-five per cent. is represented— 

(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or 
_material of Australia. 


(2.) Where in relation to any class or kind of goods to which paragraph (c) of the 
last, preceding sub-section applies the Minister is satisfied that it is desirable that 50 
per cent. should be substituted for the percentage specified, the Minister may so 
determine and thereupon that paragraph shall apply to that class or kind of goods as if 
50 per cent. were so substituted accordingly. 

(3.) No goods shall be deemed to be the produce or manufacture of the United 
Kingdom unless the final process of their production or manufacture was performed in 
the United Kingdom. 

(4.) The provisions of this section shall apply mutatis mutandis in relation to goods 
which are imported from any country in respect of which a Customs Tariff within the 
meaning of sub-section (1.) of this section applies, iw like manner as they apply in 
relation to goods imported from the United Kingdom. 

Sub-sections 5 and 6 and 8 to 10 of section 151A relate to certain powers of the 
Minister and the meaning of ‘ Intermediate Tariff’ and sub-section 7 to the meaning 
of ‘‘ unmanufactured raw materials.” 

Section 1518 of Customs Act 1936 prescribes the conditions relating to the applica- 
tion of the Intermediate Tariff. 

The Customs Tariff 1933-1936 provides that the British Preferential Tariff rates of 
duty apply to goods or manufactures of the United Kingdom provided such goods 
comply with the laws and statutory regulations for the time being in force affecting 
the grant of British preference (see Section 151A of Customs Act 1901-1936). Customs 
Tariff 1933-1936 also provides that the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff may 
be extended wholly or in part to any British non-self-governing colony, British 
Protectorate, or to certain territories governed under British mandate. The benefits 
of the British Preferential Tariff have also been extended by separate Trade Agreements | 
to certain goods the produce of the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand. 
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At the Imperial Economic Conference held at Ottawa, Canada, during July and 
August, 1932, a trade agreement providing increased preference was made between the 
Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The Tariff proposals embodying the terms of the trade agreement came into 
operation on the 14th October, 1932. An Act entitled the United Kingdom and 
Australia Trade Agreement Act 1932 approved the provisions of the trade agreement 
arising out of the Conference at Ottawa. Briefly stated the Commonwealth Government 
agrees (a) to invite Parliament to pass legislation making the tariff changes 
mecessary to give effect to the preference formula set forth in the agreement ; 
(b) that. protection by tariffs shall be afforded only to those industries which are 
reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success; (c) that during the currency 
of the agreement the tariff shall be based on the principle that protective duties 
shall not exceed such a level as will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of 
reasonable competition. on the basis of the relative cost of economical and efficient 
production, provided that in the application of such principle special consideration may 
be given to the case of industries not fully established ; (d) that the Australian Tariff 
Board review existing protective duties in accordance with the above principles, and 
after the receipt of the report of the Board the Parliament shall be invited to vary, 
wherever necessary, the tariff on goods of United Kingdom origin in such manner as to 
give effect to such principles ; (e) that no new protective duty shall be imposed and no 
existing duty shall be increased on United Kingdom goods to an amount in excess of 
the recommendation of the Tariff tribunal; (f) that United Kingdom producers shall 
be entitled to full rights of audience before the Tariff Board when it has under 
consideration above-mentioned matters ; (g) that, in so far as concerns goods the produce 
or manufacture of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth Government undertake to 
(i) repeal the proclamation prohibiting the importation of certain goods ; (ii) remove as 
soon as practicable the surcharges imposed by resolution introduced into the Parliament 
of Australia on 24th May, 1932; and (iii) to reduce or remove primage duty as soon as 
the finances of Australia will allow. The agreement shall remain in force for a period 
of five years and come into effect on 20th August, 1932 (subject to the necessary 
legislative or other action being taken). 

The prohibitions and surcharges referred to in this agreement have been abolished 
and primage duty on a large number of items removed or reduced. The concessions 
granted by the Government of the United Kingdom under the terms of ‘the Ottawa 
trade agreement on goods of Austrahan origin are set out briefly in par. 6 of this section 
Further reference to this trade agreement will be found in the Appendix to Official Year 
Book, No. 26, 1933. 

On the basis of the imports during 1913 the preferential provisions of the Tariff of 
1908-19#1 covered 65 per cent. of the imports of merchandise of United Kingdom origin, 
the margin of preference being equal to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods. On the 
basis of the imports during 1935-36 the Customs Tariff 1933-1936 extended the application 
of the Preferential Tariff rates to 90 per cent. of the imports from the United Kingdom, 
and at the same time increasedethe margin of preference to'16.7 per cent. ad valorem. 
These percentages relate to all imports on which preference was granted, whether dutiable 
or free under the preferential provisions. With regard to imports on which preference 
was granted and which were dutiable under both the Preferential and General Tariffs, 
the average equivalent ad valorem rate of duty paid in 1935-36 under the Customs Tariff 
1933-1936 on goods of United Kingdom origin was about 18.4 per cent., whereas the 
same goods under the General Tariff rates would have been called upon to pay an average 
rate of about 37.4 per cent, 

, An application of the Customs Tariff 1933-10936 to the total imports of £443,276,018 
(including outside packages) from the United Kingdom entered for home consumption 
during the yeat 1935-36 shows that the value of the goods of United Kingdom origin 
which participated in the preferential provisions of the Tariff was £A39,079,846, upon 
which duty to the amount of £A3,662,920 was collected. Under the General Tariff the 
same goods would have paid £A10,173,549 duty or £A6, 510,629 more than was paid at 
preferential rates, representing an additional duty of 16.7 per cent. on the value of the 
goods. The principal classes which benefited under the Preferential Tariff and the 
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additional duty that would have been collected under the General Tariff during the year 
1935-30 were metals and metal manufactures, £1,717,536; textiles, £1,653,2643 
machines and machinery, £886,579 ; paper, £406,230 ; drugs, chemicals, ete., £348,962 ; 
earthenware, glass, ete., £237,095; apparel, £194,200; manufactured fibres, £158,998 ; 
optical, surgical and scientific instruments, £118,896 ; stationery and paper manufactures, 
£86,682 ; and spirituous liquors, £85,305. ; 

Tf a preferential tariff had not been in operation in 1935-36 £A6,510,629 additional 
customs duty would have been collected under the general tariff on United Kingdom” 
goods imported at preferential rates. It would be improper, however, to speak of this 
sum as the “ value” of preference to the United Kingdom as some of the preferential 
goods would have come from the United Kingdom without preference. 

The margin of preference granted by the preferential tariff has been increased to 


some extent by the operation of the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 


1933-1936. ‘This Act provides for deductions of duty consequent on the depreciation 
in the value of Australian currency in relation to the currencies of other countries but 
is limited in its application to protected goods admitted under the British preferential 
tariff. On goods of United Kingdom origin subject to exchange adjustment in 1934-35 
the deductions amounted to £460,729 and reduced the duty from £3,804,325 to £3,343,590. 
The total amount deducted in 1935-36 cannot be stated as the Tariff Board since the 
end of 1934 has recommended “net” rates of duty after making due allowance for 
exchange adjustment. 

The value of goods from countries other than the United Kingdom which were 
adversely affected by the preferential provisions of the Tariff amounted to £A28,628,946, 
and the duty collected thereon was £A8,105,704, or £45,082,534 more than would have 
been paid under the British Preferential Tariff Rates. 

The following table shows the effect of the Preferential provisions of the Customs 
Tariff on imports of goods affected favourably or adversely by the British Preferential. 
Tariff during the years, 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-30 :— 


EFFECT OF THE PREFERENTIAL PROVISIONS OF THE CUSTOMS TARIFR. 


Imports OF GOODS AFFECTED FAVOURABLY OR ADVERSELY BY THE British PREFERENTIAL 


United Kingdom. | Other Countries.(a) 


Particulars. Pr : Fas Ge —— = Ss = ae = 


| 1933-34.-| 1934-35- | 1935-36. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
| | 


Value of goods cleared for 5 | me 
Donstiintion oe a0) £ [13,309,515 16,249%321 19,189,951 | 6,731,535 9,804,298 12,035,770 
f Duty collected } | 
priests “ ; ‘ie on a ne a 1,064,661 | 1,621,495 | 2,013,394 
Average ad valorem rate of |- ‘ ‘ 
Duty collected a 1S. Gest 4) 


been collected under | 

General Tariff rates .. £ | 2,012,102 | 2,270,359 | 2,728,538 
Average ad valorem rate of ‘ 

Duty which would have | 

been collected under 

General Tariff rates dln Gee T50% 14.0 ah ee rete “ih 


Goops of A KIND waicu ware “ DutiaBLe”, IF FROM UNITED Kinapom. 


Value of goods cleared for ‘a 
a eatin ped oe AG £ 16,035,600 191093908 19,859,895 11,465,731 
of Duty collected | ; 
stherton fe jus. & | 2,952,024b 3,343,596. 3,662,920) 4,354,743 | 5,326.147 6,092,310 
Average ad valorem rate of” | j | i 
Duty collected aie 
Duty which would have 
been collected on United 
Kingdom goods under | 


General Tariff rates ..  £ 5,375,189 


14,494,275 15,990,170 


% 18.4 | 17.5 ‘ rS..4 38.0 37,0 38.1 


| 
| 
| 


6,809,612  7.445,01T 
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EFFECT OF THE PREFERENTIAL PROVISIONS OF THE CUSTOMS 
TARIFF—continued. 


United Kingdom. Other Countries.(a) 


Particulars. =. 2 | 
| 1933-34- 1934-35- | 1935-36. 1933-34- 1934-35. 1935-36. 


= GOODS OF A KIND WHICH WERE “ DUTIABLE”’, IF FROM UNITED Kixepom. 


Average ad valorem vate of 

Duty which would have 

been collected under ? 

General Tariff rates .. % ae 35-7 37-4 ae 
Duty which would have 

“been collected on goods 

of Other Countries a 

54 s . 

Pari ae, ge = = ce 2,426,292b 2.833,030b 3,023, 1700 
Average ad valorem rate of 

Duty which would have 

been collected under : 

British Preferential Tariff % oe = ae 21.2 19.7 18.9 
Amount of Rebate on 

United Kingdom goods 

as against General Tariff 

rates ue -. £ 2,423,165b 3,466,016b 3.782,0010 sz ee #2 
Average ud valorem rate of 

Rebate on United King- 


dom goods... ote A, E58 18u2 19.0 a3 
Amount of Surcharge on 
goods from Other 


Countries as against 

British Preferential] Tariff 

rates me ce ae 53 - bf 1,928,4510 2,493,317 3,060,130 
Average ad valorem rate of 

Surcharge on goods of ; 

Other Countries See ea) Ee ne \ %608 1773 I .2 


(a) Goods cleared under ‘* General Varitf ” (4; See note (4) at end of table. 


ToTaL Goops—““Frun” anp * DUTIABLE,” AFFECTED BY THE Britisy PREFERENTIAL 


TARIFF. 
Valne of goods cleared for 
consumption .. © £ \29,345,115 35,343,229 39,079,846 18,197,266 24,208,573 (28,628,946 
Amount of Duty collected 
thereon 4: oN £ | 2,952,0246 3,343,596 3,662,920) 5,419,404 | 69475642 8,105,704 
Average ad valorem rate of 
Duty collected worl io.7 3.5 9.3 29.8 28.7 28.5 


Duty which would have ° 

been collected on United 

Kingdom goods under ; 

General Tariff rates .. £  7,387;201 9,079,971 10,173,549 
Average ad valorem rate of 

Duty which would have 

heen collected under 

General Tariff rates en ey, SS ca 25.7 26.0 
Duty which would have 

been collected on goods 

of Other Countries under 

British Preferential Tariff £ ° Me ere < 2,426,292b 2,833,030b 3,023.170b 
Average wd valorem rate of ; 

Duty which would have | 

been collected under | 

British Preferential Tariff % ee = 4 i555 SO bh) eee 
Areount of Rebate on : 

United Kingdom goods | 

as against General Tariif 

rates BS -- © | 4,435,267 5,736,375b 0,510,629b) 
Average ad valorem rate of | | 

Rebate on United King- 

dom goods os ot Oe Le SS 16,2 D6.¢ | | 
Amount of Surcharge on i 

goods = -from Other . | 

Countries as against . . | 

British Preferential rates  £ chi an ee ‘| 2,993,112 4,1%4,6126) 5.082,534b 
Average ad valorem rate of i| | he oxi 

Surcharge on goods of | | Ht | 
__ Other Countries ee ar a ah 16.5 


EPO 


| 
3 tea “ : ee 

(a) Goods cleared under ‘ General Tariff,’ (0) [nh computing this amount, account has been 
taken of the ctfect of the Exchange Adjustment Act on the margin of British Preference. 

Nove.—for the purpose of the above analysis the value of imports is stated in Australian currency. 
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VALUE OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA 1826 TO 1935-36. 
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(See page 500.) 
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VALUES PER HEAD OF POPULATION OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
—AUSTRALIA, 1826 TO 1935-36. 


(Including Gold). 
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(See page 500.) 


EXPLANATION.— The base of each square represents 


height £2 ros. od. per head of the population, 


an interval of two years, and the vertical 
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BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-20 TO 1935-30. 
(Lneluding Gold). 
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EXPLANATION. — The base of each square or rectangle represents one year, and the vertical height 
five million pounds sterling. 
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EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 1920-21 TO 1935-36. 


Million 2 
2 90 


80 
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40 


| eS I — 
1920-2) 1921-42 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1825-29 1973-0 183033) isi {932-33 (933-4 wy +38 15-36 
EXXPLANATION.—Mines and Quarries (@) represents the total exports of the produce of this industry, 
including bullion and specie. 


Mines and Quarries (b) represents the export of products other than Gold, to which is added the 
value of gold produced in the respective years. 
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$: (ii) Exchange Adjustment. The Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 
¢ 1933-1936 provides for adjustments in Duties of Customs, consequent upon depreciation 
in the value of Australian currency in relation to the currencies of countries, to goods 
on which the British Preferential Tariff applies. This Act came into operation on 5th 
~~ October, 1933, but subsequent amendments have extended the list of items affected. 
The application of Section 5 of the Act is explained hereunder :— 

The deduction to be made from duty in respect of protected goods (covered by items) 
specified in the schedule:to the Act and admissible under the British Preferential Tariff 
on account of the depreciation of Australian currency in relation to the currency of the 
British country exporting the protected goods to Australia will depend on— 


(a) Whether the extent of depreciation is not less than 16% per cent ; or 
¥ (6) Whether the extent of depreciation is not less than 11 I-9 per cent., and 
less than 162 per cent. 


er If (a) applies, the deduction from the amount of duty will be—(i) one-fourth of the 
amount of duty ; or (ii) 124 per cent. (4) of the value for duty, whichever is the less : 

If (b) applies, the deduction will be (i) one-eighth of the amount of duty ; or (ii) 6} 
per cent. of the value for duty, whichever is the Jess. The telegraphic transfer (buying) 
rate shall determine the extent of depreciation of Australian currency. 

Prior to 1933-34 the Tariff Board had recommended rates of duty as though 
exchange was at par, but early in the year mentioned the Board decided to change the 
basis of its recommendations and has since shown its findings under the following 
headings :— 


zs 
t (a) The rates which would prove reasonable and adequate under existing 
a conditions of exchange. 

2 (6) An estimate as closely as can be made of the rates which would be reasonable 
on and adequate if exchange suddenly reverted to par. 

= (c) The scale of adjustment necessary to meet conditions of exchange between 
rf parity and the present adverse rate of 25 per cent. 


In tariff proposals introduced on 6th December, 1934 and later, the new basis has 
been adopted in fixing rates of duty on certain items in accordance with the 
Board’s recommendations as set out in (@) with provision for the adjustment of rates of 
duty as set out in (c). With respect to such items the deductions under the provisions 
of the Exchange Adjustment Act will cease to apply. 

(iii) Papua and New Guinea Preference. The Customs Tariff (Papua and New 
Guinea Preference) 1936 which repealed the Act of 1934 provides for Customs 

Preference on goods the produce of Papua and on goods the produce of the 
Territory of New Guinea. Imports into Australia direct from the Territory of 
Papua or the Territory of New Guinea, of such of the goods specified in the 
schedule to the Act as were produced in the Territory from which they were 
imported, shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1933-1936 

_ be free of duty. The goods specified in the schedule to the Customs Tariff (Papua 

~ and New Guinea Preference) 1936 are coffee, dried lychee fruit, various native fresh 

i fruits, edible fungi, green and dry ginger, coconuts, Rangoon beans, kapok and sesame 


seeds, areca nuts, cocoa heans, massoi oil, nuts (edible), sago, tapioca, spices, vanilla 
beans and gums. Total imports from Papua during 1935-36 amounted to £177,599, 
imports of goods entitled to preference to £42,062, and duties remitted to £40,695. 
4 ‘Total imports from the Territory of New Guinea during 1935-30 amounted to ££,401,174 
including gold £1,283,755, imports of goods entitled to preference to £53,700, and the 
: duties remitted to £43,877- 


: 5. Reciprocal Tariffs.—(i) General. The Customs Tariff of 1921 introduced a new 
.- feature into Australian Tariffs in the form of an Intermediate Tariff. No provision was 
Ay 


made in the Customs Tariffs 1933 for an intermediate tariff but in the Customs Tariff 1936 
this feature was restored. The purpose of the intermediate tariff is referred to in 


2 par, 2. ‘ 
; The trade agreement signed at the Imperial Economic Conference, 1932, held at 


Ottawa, Canada, on behalf of the Government of the United Kingdom and of the 
2218.—18 
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Government of the Commonwealth of Australia materially altered the existing conditions 
of preference. The agreement provides special preferential trade conditions - between 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the United Kingdom and certain of its 
dependencies. Customs Tariff 1933 embodied the main provisions of the Ottawa 
Agreement, and imposed duties of customs*under two headings—British Preferential 
Tariff and General Tariff. No provision was made for an Intermediate Tariff in the 
abovementioned Act. The terms of the agreement conceded by the Commonwealth 
Government are briefly stated in § 2 par. 4 and the concessions granted by the Government 
of the United Kingdom on goods of Australian origin are set out in § 2 par. 6 of this chapter. 
A review of the trade agreement will be found in the Appendix to Official Year Book 
No. 26, 1933. 

(ii) Union of South Africa. The Commonwealth Customs Tariff (South African 
Preference) Act 190@ and subsequent amending Acts which provided preferential rates 
of duty upon goods produced within the South African Customs Union were repealed 
from ist July, 1926, by the Customs Tariff 1926. 

A new trade agreement took effect from tst July, 1935. This agreement provides 
that the products of the Union of South Africa or the mandated territory of South-West 
Africa entering Australia and the products of Australia entering the Union of South 
Africa or the mandated territory of South-West Africa shall be subject to customs duties 
not highet than those imposed by the importing country on like products from the most 
favoured foreign nation. A reciprocal tariff arrangement under which products of 
Mozambique are admitted duty free to the Union of South Africa is exempt from the 
agreement. 

(ii) Dominion of New Zealand. The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 
Act 1933, which came into force on ist December, 1933, repealed earlier Acts and 
provides that duties on all goods specified in the schedule to the Act shall be at the 
rates indicated therein, and that all goods other than those provided for in the 
schedule shall be subject to the rates in force under the British Preferential Tariff. An 
amendment to this Act in 1934 provides that, where the rate of duty upon any © 
class of goods under the New Zealand British Preferential Tariff is less than that 
operating in Australia under the British Preferential rate, upon request by the New 
Zealand Government such goods may, after proclamation, be admitted at the lower 
rate. The rates of duty on goods re-exported from New Zealand (not being goods the 
produce or manufacture of New Zealand) and which are imported into Australia, and 
upon which if they had been imported into Australia direct from the country of origin 
would have been subject to the rates of duty under the British Preferential Tariff, shall 
be the rates of duty in force under that tariff. : 

The Act provides also that films produced in New Zealand by or for the Government 
of New Zealand for publicity purposes shall be admitted free of duty, also that cocoa 
beans the produce of Western Samoa shall not be subject to any higher duties than 
those paid on cocoa beans the produce of any British non-self-governing Colony or 
Protectorate or any Territory under British mandate. Nothing in the Act shail apply 
to goods being the produce of Cook Islands. 

Goods the produce or manufacture of the Dominion of New Zealand are exempt 
from primage duty. 

The conditions of preference in the Act provide that goods shall be deemed to be 
the produce or manufacture of New Zealand if they conform to the laws and regulations 
in force in Australia which apply to such goods when imported under the British 
Preferential Tariff (vide section 151a of Customs Act 190T-1936) except that goods not 
wholly produced or manufactured in New Zealand need not contain more than 50 per 
cent. of New Zealand labour and/or material in their factory or works cost, instead of 
75 per cent. under the conditions of the United Kingdom preference. 5 


Of the total imports of £1,773,250 from New Zealand during 1935-36 it is estimated — 
that goods otherwise dutiable amounting in value to £562,950 were admitted free 
under the provisions of the Preferential Tariff and the duty thus remitted was £319,412. 
In addition, goods valued at £43,65r were admitted under the preferential rates of 
duty, the duty remitted on such goods being £10,122, The total of the duties remitted 
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on the import of New Zealand goods was thus £329,534, representing a margin of pre- 
ference of 54.3 per cent. on the value of the goods entitled to preference. The principal 
items which benefited under the preferential provisions were undressed timber, valued at 


3 £315,951, and fish, £1 70,382, the amounts of duty remitted being £251,944 and £43,004 
respectively. 


(iv) Dominion of Canada. A reciprocal trade treaty between Canada and Australia 
was effected in September, 1925, and a reciprocal Tariff agreement between the .two 
countries came into operation on 1st October, 1925. The Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) Acts 1931, 1934 and 1936 reaffirmed the principle of granting preferences 
for their mutual advantage and extended preferential conditions. ‘The commodities on 
which Canada grants preferential rates of duty to Australia are : Beeswax, butter, brandy, 
champagne, cheese, currants, eggs, eucalyptus oil, fruits (dried, fresh and pulped), fruits 
in cans, gelatine, glue, honey, hops, lard, meat (fresh and canned), onions, raisins, sugar, 
tallow, vegetables in tins, veneers and wine. Australia’s preferential duties apply to the 
following Canadian imports :—Carbide of calcium, cash registers, corsets, fish, gloves, 
goloshes and rubber sand boots, etc., iron and steel tubes or pipes, printing machinery, 
barbed wire, paper (printing, typewriting and writing), timber, typewriters, vacuum 
cleaners and vehicles—motor chassis (unassembled and assembled)—and vehicle parts 
but not including rubber tyres and tubes, storage batteries, shock absorbers, bumper 
bars, sparking plugs and springs. 

During 1935-36 the imports from Canada amounted in Australian currency to 
£6,733,253 and imports of Canadian origin entitled to preference were valued at £4,955,285, 
the principal items being motor chassis and parts, £1,734,387 ; printing paper, £827,902; 
timber, £627,235 ; fish, £386,653 ; and piece goods, £218,021. The duty on the total 
imports of Canadian origin entitled to preference would have been £1,957,032 under 
the General Tariff, but by the preferential provisions this was reduced by £1,265,630, 

‘or by 25.5 per.cent. on the value of the imports concerned. 

Australian exports to Canada subject to preference amounted to approximately 
£700,000, the principal items being dried fruits, £496,126 ; fruits, preserved, £62,464 ; 
tallow, £34,766 ; gelatine and glue, £32,547 ; sugar, £25,238; and wine, £13,495. 


6. Preferential Tariff of the United Kingdom.—The post-war Tariff of the United 
Kingdom provides Preferential Customs rates on certain goods where it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise that such goods have been 
consigned from and grown, produced, or manufactured in the British Empire. 
Manufactured articles generally are not entitled to the preferential rates unless a specified 
percentage of their value is the result of labour within the British Empire. The principal 
items of interest to Australia which are accorded preferential treatment under this Tariff 
are :—Fruits, dried and preserved; jam; fruit pulp; preserved milk; wine; and 
brandy. In the Budget submitted to the House of Commons during June, 1925, clauses 
dealing with increased Imperial. preference on Empire-grown tobacco, preserved and 
dried fruits, jams and jellies, spirits, wine, sugar and hops were proposed and adopted. 
The new rates of duty took effect on 1st July, 1925, excepting that relating to hops, 
which came into operation on 16th August, 1925. 

Conditions of preference to goods of Australian origin imported into the United 
Kingdom were revised in the trade agreement signed at the Ottawa Imperial Economic 
Conference. Increased preference was granted and the list of commodities entitled to 
preference was extended. This agreement provides that for eggs, poultry, butter, 


' cheese and other milk products free entry for produce of Australia will be continued for 


three years certain. Article 2 of the agreement provides that the British Government will 
invite Parliament to pass the legislation necessary to impose on foreign goods specified 
in Schedule B, the duties of customs specified therein in place of the duties (if any) now 


_~ leviable. The goods and duties in Schedule B are as follows :—Wheat in grain, 2s. per 


quarter ; butter, 15s. per cwt.; cheese, 15 per cent. ad valorem ; apples, TAW, 48. 6d, 
per cwt.; pears, raw, 48. 6d. per cwt.; apples, canned, 38. Od. per ewt., in addition 
to duty in respect of sugar content; other canned fruits, 15 per cent. ad valorem, in 
addition to duty in respect of sugar content ; dried fruits, now dutiable at 7s., 10s. 6d. 
_ per ewt. ;. eggs in shell, (a) not exceeding 14 lb. per great too, 1s. per. great 100; (b) over 


¥ 
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14 Ib. but not exceeding 17 lb., 1s. 6d. per great 100; (c) over 17 lb., 1s. gd. per great 
100; condensed milk, whole, sweetened, 5s. per cwt., in addition to duty in respect 
of sugar content ; condensed milk, whole, not sweetened, 6s. per cwt. ; milk powder 
and other preserved milk, not sweetened, 6s. per ewt. ; honey, 78. per cwt.; copper, 
unwrought, whether refined or not, in ingots, bars, etc.. 2d. per Ib. ; oranges, raw, 38. 6d. 
per cwt. from 1st April to 30th November ; grape fruit, raw, 58. per ewt., from ist April 
to 30th November; and grapes (other than hothouse) 14d. per Ib. from 1st February 
to 30th June. Schedule C provides that the margin of preference on wine not 
exceeding 27 degrees of proof spirit shall be 2s. per galion. 

The British Government undertake that the general ad valorem duty-of to per cent. 
imposed by Section 1 of the Import Duties Act 1932 on the following foreign goods shall 
not be reduced except with the consent of the Commonwealth Government :—Leather, 
tallow, canned meat, zinc, lead, barley, wheaten flour, macaroni, dried peas, dressed 
poultry, casein, eucalyptus oil, meat extracts and essences, copra, sugar of milk, sausage 
casings, wattle bark, asbestos and dried fruits other than currants. 

The duties provided on foreign wheat in grain, copper, lead and zine are conditional 
on Empire producers continuing to offer these commodities on first sale in the United 
Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world price. 

During the Calendar year 1935 Merchandise of Australian origin imported into 
United Kingdom amounted to £54,286,c00. Of this total approximately £27,896.000 
represented goods which received preferential tariff treatment over similar goods from 
foreign countries. If these goods had been subject to the duties imposed on foreign 
goods it is estimated that they would have paid approximately £5,264,000 more in duty. 
This represents a rebate of approximately 18.9 per cent. on the value of imports 
receiving preferential treatment. The main items receiving preference and the amount 
of the rebates were :—Butter, £8,388,000 (rebate, £1,585,000); wheat, £5,370,000 
(rebate, £413,000); sugar, £1,944,000 (rebate, £920,000) ; apples, £1,7a1,000 (rebate, 
£344,000) ; raisins, £722,000 (rebate, £186,000) ; and wine, £579,000 (rebate, £664,000). 
The above figures for imports have been obtained from the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom 1935, and the rebate granted has been estimated from 
rates of duty shown in the Import Duties Act 1932, Ottawa Agreements Act 1932 and 
the other enactments mentioned above. 


The declaration by the British Government (Schedule H of the agreement) provides 
for the regulation of foreign meat into the United Kingdom and undertakes that no 
restriction will be placed upon the importation of any meat from Australia during the 
period (January 1933 to June 1934) named in the “agreed programme * which is set 
out in Schedule H. 

The views of the Government of the United Kingdom on the imports of meat into 
the United Kingdom were the subject of a paper presented to the House of 
Representatives in April, 1935. In a memorandum on “ The Livestock Situation” 
issued as a White Paper in July, 1934, the United Kingdom Government called attention 
to the very serious decline which had taken place in 1932, 1933 and the first half of 1934, 
in the prices of fat and store cattle in the United Kingdom market. The decline was 
attributed in the main to the disproportionate fall of agricultural prices as the result of 
the World depression and the effect on the meat industry of the expansion of overseas 
production which in some cases was stimulated by the payment of subsidies. The 
United Kingdom Government added that it was clearly impossible for that Government 
to acquiesce in a situation which threatened ruin to the United Kingdom livestock 
industry and explained that the choice lay between— 


(a) a drastic reduction of imports to the point necessary to sustain prices of 
United Kingdom livestock at a remunerative figure ; or 
(b) the introduction in agreement with overseas countries of a levy upon 


imports the proceeds of which would be available for the assistance of 
the home industry. ; 


In the latter case, it was explained, the quantity of imports might either be left 
entirely free or subjected to such moderate regulation as might be thought necessary to 
prevent the market from breaking altogether. It was further pointed out that, without 
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the consent of the countries concerned, no duty could be imposed on Dominion meat 
before August, 1937, or on Argentine meat before November, 1936, Failing agreement 
on the payment of a levy on meat imports the United Kingdom Government would have 
no alternative but to take steps to regulate, during the currency of existing agreements, 


the quantity of imports to whatever extent was necessary to restore livestock prices to a 
remunerative level. 


In summing up the position the United Kingdom Government stated that it was 
the firm intention of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to safeguard 
the position of the United Kingdom livestock industry. f 


The arrangements with the United Kingdom provide for importations of Australian 
meat regulated in accordance with the absorptive capacity of the United Kingdom 
market. Australian meat importations into the United Kingdom during the last three 
years as compared with the Ottawa agreement vear (1931-32) have been as follows :— 


} | 
‘hi . Frozen Beef | Frozen Mutton | 
_—— lad Ree ate 
Chilled Beef. and Veal. ; and Lamb, Pork. 
= —— = = an Se ae ee 4 fee 
Cwt. | Cwt. Cwt. * | Cwt. 
LQ3I=32. ... of Si Nil | 1,124,000 1,488,000 Nil 
1934 br is wits 55,000 | 1,599,000 1,627,000 82,000 
1935 2 oe ae 228,000 | 1,468,000 1,784,000 | 147,000 
1936 aA 43 -- | 296,000 | 1,512,000 1,499,000") 233,000 
| Ff 


Tt is anticipated that shipments from Australia for the year 1937 will exceed those 
of any previous year, 


In this connexion it will be of interest to compare the terms of the United Kingdom- 
Argentina Trade Agreement which took effect from zoth November, 1936. This 
Agreement provides for “minimum annual quantities” of Argentina meat to be 
imported into the United Kingdom as follows :—Chilled beef for year 1937 not Jess than 
quantity imported in 1935 reduced by 138.700 ewt. For each of the years 1938 and 
1939 not less than the quantity permitted in the preceding year reduced by 138,700 
ewt. provided that the 1939 quantity shall be not less than 6,590,000 ewt. Frozen 
beef 124,600 cwt., pork 186,800 ewt., and canned beef 605,600 cwt. annually. Mutton 
and lamb for year 1937, 886,000 ewt. and for 1938, 797,400 cwt. In addition, customs 
duty has been imposed as follows :—Chilled beef ?d. per lb., frozen beef 3d. per Ib., 
canned heef (excluding tongues) 20 per cent. and tongues 30 per cent. ad valorem, pork, 
mutton and lamb,free. Jf in any period Argentina is unable to supply the minimum 
quantities specified the United Kingdom Government may re-allocate the shortage 
among other countries. The agreement will remain in force until 31st December, 1939, 
and thereafter until terminated by six months notice. 


7. Trade Agreements.—(i) Belgium. An agreement executed on 19th November, 
1934, between the Governments of Belgium and the Commonwealth of Australia 
permitted Belgium to supply a specified proportion of Australian requirements of plain, 
clear sheet glass in return for which the Belgian Government waived all restrictions 
upon the importation of Australian meat and agreed not to enforce an embargo on 
Australian cereals. This agreement continued in force until 1st January, 1937, when a 
new agreement came into operation. The quota arrangement with respect to Belgian 
glass is a feature of the new agreement which also provides for— 


(t) Reciprocal most favoured nation treatment. 

(2) The grant of intermediate tarilf to Belgium in respect of 53 sub-items; an 
undertaking not to increase the duty on seven non-protective items ; 
primage concessions on a number of items ; remission of the revenue duty 
on outside packages operating on goods covered by nine items; an 
undertaking to refer a limited number of items to the Tariff Board for 
inquiry and report; and reclassifiertion of certain sheet glass not manu- 
factured in Australia 
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(3) Consolidation of the present duty free entry into Belgium of Australian wool, 
sheepskins, hides and tallow, and consolidation of the duties on fresh 
apples and pears. 3 
(4) An undertaking by Belgium that Australian barley, wheat and frozen beef 
will not be prohibited. ‘ 
The agreement is of indefinite duration and will remain in force until terminated 
by six months’ notice from either Government. 
: (ii) Czechoslovakia. A trade agreement concluded between the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia and the Commonwealth of Austraha came into force on ist January, 
1937. The actual commitments of the Commonwealth Government may be summarized 
as follows :-— ; : 
(1) The grant to Czechoslovakia of most favoured nation treatment covering 
import. duties and charges on the importatiou into Australia of articles 
from Czechoslovakia. 

(2) The grant of an intermediate tariff rate on 44 items. 

(3) The continuance of by-law admission of certain steel which is of a type not 
manufactured in Australia. 

(4) Remission of primage duty on a limited number of items. 

(5) An undertaking that prohibitions and restrictions shall not be discriminatory. 

(6) An undertaking to accord equitable treatment to Czechoslovakian goods 
should quantitative regulation of imports he maintained or adopted. 


The undertakings given in paragraphs 1, 5 and 6 are reciprocal in their application. 
Czechoslovakia on its part undertakes to grant duty free admission to wool, sheepskins, 
rabbit skins and pearlshell ; to consolidate the existing low duties on lead ; and to grant 
a reduction of duty on apples. 3 

The agreement is for one year but will continue thereafter until termimated by three 
months’ notice of denunciation. . 

(ii) France. A trade agreement between the Governments of France and the 
Commonwealth of Australia came into force on 1st January, 1937. Briefly stated the 
concessions granted to France by the Commonwealth Government are as follows :— 

(1) A general pledge to accord France most favoured nation treatment with 
respect to customs duties by according to French products tariff treatment 
at least as favourable as that accorded to the products of the most favoured 
foreign country. 

The grant of intermediate tariff rates on 96 tariff items or sub-items. 
A reduction of primage duties on 72 tariff items or sub-items. 
An undertaking to refer 16 items to the Tariff Board for inquiry and report. 
A consolidation for the minimum period of the agreement—one year—of the 
~ duties on high-power insulators for use in the manufacture of electric 
switch-gear and transformers. 


—_ a 
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Tn return for the concessions granted by Australia, the French Government has 
agreed to accord the following benefits to Australian exports :— 

(r) The grant of the French minimum tariff duties on 20 items. Wool, hides 
and skins, wheat, barley, apples, meat, and metals are included in the 
list. 

(2) The abolition of the special retaliatory duties of 200 per cent. of the French 
maximum tariff on butter and wheat. 

(3) The abolition of exchange surtax of 15 per cent. ad valorem on all Australian 
goods, ‘ : 

(4) The reduction of the import tax on Australian products to a flat rate of 2 per 
cent, This tax which is similar to primage formerly ranged from 2 per 
cent. to 6 per cent.’ 

The agreement has been made for one year but will continue thereafter until 
terminated by two months’ notice from either Government. 


While French quota restrictions remain, the grant of French minimum tariff duties 
on 20 items does not necessarily mean that the way is open for large imports of those 


commodities to France. For some items the French Government has been unable to 


’ 
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grant quotas hut has undertaken to examine with goodwill any request from the 
Commonwealth Government for a percentage of the glohal quota. Australian barley 
and apples are exceptions, the annual quota for barley having been fixed at 20,000 
quintals, and for apples at 64,500 bushel cases, 

(iv) Japan. A trade agreement between the Governments of Japan and the 
Commonwealth of Australia came into operation on rst January, 1937. The agreement 
provides for a reduction of the Australian intermediate tariff rate on artificial silk piece 
goods, and the intermediate tariff rates on piece goods of unbleached cotton, bleached 
cotton, and printed, dyed or coloured cotton. In all, Japan has been conceded the 
benefit of the intermediate tariff on 11 items from which primage duty has also been 
removed. Under the terms of the agreement the quantity of Japanese piece goods to 
be imported into Austraha is limited to 102,500,000 square yards per annum, divided 
equally between artificial silk and cottons. The cotton piece goods will be exclusive of 
ealico for bag-making which as in the past will be admitted without restriction. 

In return the Government of Japan will issue permits for the import during the 
eighteen months ending June, 1938, of 800,000 bales of Australian wool, or at the rate 
of 533,000 bales per annum. 

The agreement further provides that each country will remove immediately the 
special prohibitions which have been imposed against the imports of the other and that 
Japan will also withdraw the operation of the super duties imposed against certain 
Australian products. 

The agreement will operate for 18 months from rst January, 1937. 


8. Sanctions Act 1935.—The Sanctions Act 1935 relating to the application. of 
sanctions against Italy during the war with Abyssinia was assented to on 15th November, 
1935. On 18th November, 1935, the Commonwealth Government, acting under the 
authority of section 6 of the Act, prohibited by regulation imports from Italy and certain 
specified exports to Italy. The prohibitions continued until'15th July, 1936, from which 
date the Sanctions Act 1935 was repealed by proclamation. 


9. Australian Trade Diversion.—On 22nd May, 1936, Sir Henry Gullett, Minister 
directing negotiations for Trade Treaties, announced in the House of Representatives 
the decision of the Government to divert portion of Australia’s import trade, with the 
object of increasing exports of primary produce, expanding secondary industry, and 
bringing about an increase of rural and industrial employment. 

Briefly summarized the Minister’s statement indicated that certain imports would 
be restricted with a view to their manufacture in Australia, including motor chassis, 


“ which, it was hoped, would be made in Australia on a large scale within a few years. 


In the case of certain other imports it was intended to divert them from their present 
sources of supply to other countries which were great customers of Australia and which 
it was expected would become greater customers if Australia increased her purchases 
from them. The Government would proceed in two ways, firstly, hy the adoption of a 
special licensing system over a limited range of imports and, secondly, by the imposition 
of higher duties where this course appeared more desirable. With the exception of motor 
chassis all goods of British origin would be exempt from the licensing system. In the 
ease of motor chassis imports of United Kingdom origin only would be exempt from 
restriction. Upon application licences would be freely granted to countries with which 


- Australia had a favourable balance of trade and to all other countries in regard to which, 
although the balance might be adverse to the Commonwealth, the Government was 


satisfied with the position. 

The special licensing system was introduced on 23rd May, 1936, in the form of an 
amendment to the Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations which prohibited the 
import, except under ‘special licence, of 84 classified groups of goods from foreign 
countries. A list of the principal items ajfected and a reference to restrictions imposed 
on the import of motor chassis will be found in § 2 par. 2 of this chapter. 


» to. United States of America—Australian Trade Relations.—The trade diversion 


_ policy of the Commonwealth Government as expressed by the prohibition, except under 


special licence, of specified imports as from 23rd May, 1936, adversely affected a wide ; 
range of goods from the United States of America, which fora number of years had 
enjoyed an extremely favourable trade balance with Australia. In reply to this action 
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the United States Government withdrew as from 1st August, 1936, the most favoured 
nation treatment hitherto accorded to Australian goods including certain trade benefits 
extended to Australia equally with a number of countries with which the United States 
had concluded trade agreements. A further step bearing on the trade relations between 
the two countries was the extension by the Commonwealth Government to “ proclaimed 
countries ? as from 1st January, 1937, of intermediate customs tariff rates and certain 
primage duty concessions, The list of “ proclaimed countries” includes the United 
Kingdom, the Iominions and Colonies, and the principal foreign countries but does not 
include the United States. 

11. Restriction of Imports into Japan.—An Imperial Ordinance, No. 124 of 1936, 
affecting the trade of Australia with Japan was promulgated on 25th June, 1936, by the 
Government of Japan. 

Article I. of the Ordinance states that in accordance with the provisions of Article 1. 
of Law No. 45 of 1934, goods produced or manufactured in countries which are 
applying at the date of the present Ordinance ‘“‘ unreasonable restrictive Measures in 
respect of the importation of goods produced or manufactured in Japan ” shall not be 
imported into Japan for the duration of one year except with the permission of the 
competent Minister of State who shall proclaim the countries referred to. List ““A” 
of the Ordinance limits the articles prohibited to wheat, flour and wool. § 

Article II. of the Ordinance imposes an import duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem in 
addition to the Import Tariff annexed to the Customs Tariff Law for the duration of 
one year on articles produced or manufactured in countries proclaimed. List SBS 
of the Ordinance restricts the provisions of Article Ll. to beef, butter, condensed milk, 
hides and skins, beef tallow, and casein. 

In a proclamation of the Department of Finance and the Department of Commerce 
and Industry of 25th June, 1936, the country referred to in Imperial Ordinance No. 
124 of 1936 is proclaimed as “‘ Commonwealth of Australia.” 

The restrictions imposed by Imperial Ordinance, No. 124 of 1936, were abolished as 
from rst January, 1937. under the terms of the trade agreement concluded between the 
Governments of Japan and the Commonwealth of Australia. 

12. Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board Act 1921-1934 provides for the appointment 
of a Tariff Board consisting of four members, one of whom shall be an admimistrative 
officer of the Department of Trade and Customs. This member may be appointed 
Chairman of the Board. Members of the Board are appointed for a term of not less than 
one year nor more than three years, and two members may be appointed as a Committee 
for making special inquiries. The purpose of the Tariff Board is to assist the Minister 
in the administration of matters relating to trade and customs. The more important 
matters which the Minister shall refer to the Board for inquiry and report include 
disputes arising out of the interpretation of any Customs or Excise Tariff ; the necessity 
for new, increased or reduced duties ; the necessity for granting bonuses ; any proposal 
for the application of the British Preferential Tariff to any part of the British Dominions 
or any foreign country; and any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue 
advantage of the protection afforded him by the tariff by charging unnecessarily 
high prices for his goods or acting in restraint of trade. The Minister may refer to the 
Board for inquiry and report the following matters :—the classification of goods under 
items of the Tariff that provide for admission under By-laws ; the determination of the 
value of goods for duty ; the general effect of the working of the Customs Tariff and the 
Excise Tariff; the fiscal and industrial effects of the Customs laws of the Commonwealth ; 
the incidence between the rates of duty on raw materials and on finished or partly 
finished products ; and any other matter affecting the encouragement of primary and 
secondary industries ‘in relation to the Tariff. 

Inquiries conducted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tariff, any proposal 
for a bounty, or any complaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff shall be held in public, and evidence in such inquiries 
shall be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
_ public which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 


under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1936 shall be taken in public 
on oath. 


iy" 
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The latest ‘ Annual Report of the Tariff Board,” issued in accordance with Section 18 
(1) of the Tariff Board Act 1921-10934 reviews the work of the Board during the year ended 
30th June, 1936. During the year the Board furnished 90 reports to the Minister 
for Trade and Customs, and of these reports 72 related to matters on which public 
inquiries had been held. The subjects dealt with comprised :—Tariff revision, 50; 
question of inclusion under or removal from by-law. 20; tariff revision combined with 
requests for admission under or removal from by-law, 1; and necessity for payment of 
bounty, 1. Questions regarding the bringing into operation of deterred duties provided 
in the Customs Tariit which did not necessitate the holding of public inquiries were 
dealt with in 18 reports. At 30th June. 1936, the Board had on hand 78 subjects on 
which reports had not been furnished to the Minister. 

The report of the Board for the year ended 30th June, 1935, directed attention to 
the Tariff revision effected on the principles formulated in the United Kingdom and 
Australia Trade Agreement of 1932, and briefly summarized the more important of 
these changes. 

The Minister for Trade and Customs on 14th December, 1932, referred to the Tariff 
Board for public inquiry and report the question as to the practicability of evolving 
some method of varying duties imposed under protective items of the Customs Tariff 
to meet the operation of exchange and primage. The recommendation of the Board 
regarding exchange adjustment was embodied in Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) 
Act 1933. In regard to primage duty, the Board reaftirmed its recommendation to the 
Minister, dated 5th August, 1932, that primage duty should be removed from protective 
items in the Tariff Schedule, and suggested the adoption of such recommendation so 
s00n as the Government considered that revenue considerations permitted. 

13. Industries PreseryationWThe Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 
1921-1930 provides that after inquiry and report by the Tariff Board, special duties shall 


_ be collected in the following cases when the importation of the goods referred to might be 


detrimental to an Australian industry :—In the case of goods sold for export to Australia 
at a price less than the fair market price for home consumption or at a price which is less 
than a reasonable price, a special dumping duty shall be collected equal to the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and a fair market price. Similar provision 
is made for goods consigned to Australia for sale. With regard to goods exported to Aus- 
tralia at rates of freight less than the normal rate of freight the dumping freight duty 
shall he—on goods carried free—the amount payable as freight at the normal rate; and 
in the case of any other goods—an amount equal to the difference between the freight 


paid and the freight which would have been payable at the norma] rate. Special duties 


are also imposed in the case of goods imported from countries whose currency is 
depreciated. Provision is also made for the protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Australian market from depreciated foreign currency. 5 

The Act provides that the Minister for Trade and Customs, after inquiry and report 
by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Government Gazette 
specifying the goods upon which special rates of duty under this Act shall be charged and 
collected. Several amendments of the Act were recommended by the Tariff Board and 
put into effect by the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1922. The Customs 
Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1933 gepeals section 8 of Act 1921-1922 and provides 
new clauses’ relating to Exchange Special Duty. 

14. Trade Descriptions.—The Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 as amended 
by the Acts of 1926, 1930 and 1933 gives power to compel the placing of a proper description 
on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, being imports or exports 
of the Commonwealth. The goods to which a trade description must be applied are :— 
(a) Articles used for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation of 
articles used for food or drink by man; (6) medicines or medicinal preparations for 
internal or external use; (c) manures; (d) apparel (including boots and shoes), and the 
materials from which apparel is manufactured ; (e) jewellery ; (f) seeds and plants; and 
‘a Sieg RET in 1936.—The following Acts relating to Australian production and 
trade were assented to during the year 1936 :— , 
Wheat Growers Relief Act, No. 2 of 1936. An Act to provide for financial 

assistance to the States in the provision of relief to wheat growers. 
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Primary Producers Relief Act, No. 3 of 1936. An Act to amend the Primary 
Producers Relief Act 1935. ; 

Apple and Pear Bounty Act, No. 4 of 1936. An Act to provide for the payment 
of a bounty on the export of apples and pears from the Commonwealth. 
‘Orange Bounty Act, No. 5 of 1936. An Act to provide for the payment of a 

bounty on the export of oranges from the Commonwealth. 

Prune Bounty Act, No. 6 of 1936. An Act to provide for the payment of a bounty 

- on the export of prunes from the Commonwealth. 

Meat Export Control Act, No. 7 of 1936. An Act to amend the Meat Export 
Control Act 1935. 

Customs Tariff, No. 14 of 1936. An Act relating to duties of customs. 

Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act, No. 15 of 1936. An Act to amend 
the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 1933-34. 

Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference), No. 16 of 1936. An Act to amend the 
Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1934. 

Excise Tariff; No. 17 of 1936. An Act relating to duties of excise. 

Wool Publicity and Research Act, No. 24 of 1936. An Act to make provision for 
improving and increasing the production and use of wool. 

Dairy Produce Export Control Act, No. 26 of 1936. An Act to amend sections 
eight, fourteen and fifteen of the Dairy Produce Export Control Act 1924-35. 

Prune Bounty Act (No. 2), No. 43 of 1936. An Act to amend the Prune Bounty 
Act 1936. 

Orange Bounty Act (No. 2), No. 44 of 1936. An Act to provide for the payment 
of a bounty-on the export of oranges from the Commonwealth during 1936. 

Apple and Pear Bounty Act (No. 2), No. 46 of 1936. An Act to amend the Apple 
and Pear Bounty Act 1936. 

Customs Tariff Validation Act, No. 51 of 1936. An Act to provide for the 
yalidation of collections of duties of customs under Customs Tariff Proposals. 

Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Validation Act, No. 52 of 1935. Amn Act 
to provide for the validation of adjustments in duties of customs under 
Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Proposals. 

Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) Validation Act, No. 53 of 1936. An Act 
to provide for the validation of collections of duties of customs under Customs 
Tariff (Canadian Preference) Proposals. 

Trade Agreement (Czechoslovakia) Act, No. 56 of 1936. An Act to approve a 
Treaty of Commerce made between the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Czechoslovakian Republic. 


Trade Agreement (Belgium) Act, No. 57 of 1936. An Act to approve a Provisional 
Commercial Agreement between the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia and the Government of Belgium. 

Trade Agreement (South Africa) Act, No. 58 of 1936. An Act to ratify and 
approve an Agreement between His Majesty’s Governments in the Union of 
South Africa and the Commonwealth of Australia. ; 


Trade Commissioners Act, No. 64 of 1936. An Act to amend the Trade Commis- 
sioners Act 1933. 


Customs Tariff (No. 2), No. 68 of 1936. An Act relating to duties of customs. 

Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act (No. 2), No. 69 of 1936. An Act to 
amend the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 1933-34 as amended 
by the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 1936. 

Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) (No. 2), No. 70 of 1936. An Act to amend 
the Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1934 as amended by the Customs 
Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1936. y 


Customs Tariff (No. 3), No. 76 of 1936, An Act relating to duties of customs. 


Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act (No. 3), No. 77 of 1936. An Act to 
amend the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 1933-34 as amended 
by the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Acts 1936 and (No. 2) 1936. 
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¥ Trade Agreement (France) Act, No. 79 of 1936. An Act to approve an Agreement 

ae contained in an exchange of notes between the Government of the Common- 

] wealth of Australia and the Government of the French Republic. 

Customs Tariff (No. 4), No. 80 of 1936. An Act relating to duties of customs. 

- Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act (No. 4), No. 81 of 1936. An Act to 

s amend the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Act 1933-34 as amended 
by the Customs Tariff (Exchange Adjustment) Acts 1936, (No. 2) 1936, and 

_ (No. 3) 1936. 

Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act No. 82 of 193% An Act to amend 
the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1933. 

Papua and New Guinea Bounties Act, No. 83 of 1936. An Act to amend the 
Papua and New Guinea Bounties Act 1926. 

Customs. Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference}, No. 84 of 1936. An Act 
relating te duties of customs on goods imported into Australia from the 
Territory of Papua or the Territory of New Guinea. 

Customs Act, No. 85 of 1936. An Act to amend section 1514 of the Customs Act 
1g0I—-1935 aici to insert in that Act a new section I51B. 

Wine Overseas Marketing Act, No. 94 of 1936. An Act to amend the Wine 
Overseas Marketin, Act 1929-1934 and for other purposes. 


§ 3. Trade Representatives. 


1. Oversea.—The Commonwealth of Australia is represented in the United 

Kingdom by the Right Hon. S. M. Bruce, C.H., M.C., High Commissioner, with head- 

- quarters at Australia House, London. Matters affecting the oversea trade of 
Australia come within the scope of the duties of the office. 


£ The Commonwealth has a Trade Representative in France, with head-quarters at 
Paris. This official is attached to Australia House, London. 


The first appointment of a representative for Australia in the United States of 
America was made in 1918. The office of the Commissioner-General for Australia in 
the United States is vacant at present.date. The Official Secretary, with head-quarters 
at New York, attends to Australian affairs, including oversea trade matters. 


In April, 1929, a Commercial Representative for Australia was appointed in the 


appointed on Ist March, 1930, under the designation of Australian Trade Commissioner 
in Canada, with head-quarters at Toronto. 


_ The Trade Commissioners Act 1933 provides for the appointment of one or more 
Trade Commissioners and Assistant Trade Commissioners of the Commonwealth in such 
places as the Governor-General determines. In April, 1934, the first appointment under 
the Act was made, Mr. R. H. Nesbitt being appointed Australian Trade Commissioner in 
New Zealand, with head-quarters at Wellington. Mr. Nesbitt resigned in April, 1937, 
and was succeeded in July, 1937, by Mr. C. E. Critchley, formerly Australian. Trade 
Commissioner in Netherlands East Indies. In May, 1935, Trade Commissioners and 
Assistant Trade Commissioners were appointed to Japan, China and Netherlands East 
Indies and in January, 1937, a Trade Commissioner was appointed to Egypt. The 

Trade Commissioners are—Japan, Lt.-Col. E. Longfield Lloyd, with head-quarters at 
Tokio; China, Mr. V. G. Bowden, with head-quarters at Shanghai; Netherlands East 
Indies, vacant; and Egypt, Col. C. E. Hughes, C.B.E., with head-quarters at Cairo. 


2. In Australia.—Trade Commissioners representing the undermentioned countries 
are located in Australia, viz.:—The United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, United 
_ States of America and France. His Majesty’s Senior Trade-Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom has his head-quarters in Sydney and Trade Commissioners are located 
also at Melbourne and Brisbane. The New Zealand Government Representative and 
Trade Commissioner,.the Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner and the 
Trade Commissioners for United States of America and France are located in Sydney. 
Trade matters affecting other oversea countries are generally attended to by their 
Consular representatives. ~ 


Dominion .of Canada. Mr. L. R. McGregor, the present occupant of the office, was - 


*) 
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§ 4. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.—The recorded value of goods imported from countries beyond 
Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were charged*ad valorem. The value of goods is taken 
to be 10 per cent. in advance of their fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country whence the goods were exported. Acting upon a recommendation of the Tariff 
Board the section of the Customs Act relating to the valuation of imports was amended, 
and Section 154 (1) of the Customs Act 1901-1936 now provides that “ when any duty 
is imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the following :— 


(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to be paid for the goods by the Australian 
importer plus any special deduction, or 
(ii) the eurrent domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; 
(b) all chargés payable or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board 
at the port of export ; and 

(c) ten per centum of the amounts specified under paragraphs (a) and (&) of 

a this sub-section. } 

“ Current domestic value ’’ is defined as “the amount for which the seller of 
the goods to the purchaser in Australia is selling or would be prepared to sell for 
cash, at the date of exportation of those goods, the same quantity of identically 
similar goods to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption 
in that country.” 


7 “ 


Imports are recorded in British currency values, and Section 157 of the Customs Act 
provides that when the invoice value of imported goods is shown in any currency other 
than British currency, the equivalent value in British currency shall be ascertained 
according to a fair rate of exchange to be declared in case of doubt by the Minister. 
Under this section it was the practice of the Department of Trade and Customs, until the 
8th December, 1920, to convert on the basis of the mint par of exchange. Since the date 
mentioned, in consequence of a ruling of the High Court, all conversions have been based 
on the commercial rates of exchange, 

The term “ British currency values” is not exactly synonymous with “English 
sterling’, since imports already expressed in terms of £.s.d. are regarded for duty purposes 
as being expressed in British currency values. This exception to the general rule is 
chiefly important in the case of imports from New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, when their currencies are not at par with English currency. In all the tables 

‘in this volume no correction has been made on this account. even when for the sake 


of brevity the term ‘‘ sterling” has been used as a contraction for “ British currency 
values.” 


2. Value of Exports.—Prior to the rst July, 1929. the recorded value of all goods 
exported was taken as representing the value in the principal markets of the 
Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. Owing to the 
inflated values arbitrarily allotted in recent years to commodities which are subject to 
governmental control or subsidy, some change in the practice of valuation of exports 
of such commodities became desirable. Accordingly a new basis was adopted as from 
1st July, 1929, for the statistical valuation of exports of sugar, butter and goods on which 
bounty or rebate was paid which would show for (a) Sugar—the value f.o.b. at which sold 
to overseas buyers, or a f.o.b. value equal to the London market price if shipped on 
consignment ; (b) Goods on which bounty or rebate was paid on export—the value in the 
principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial acceptation of the 
term, less the value of any bounty or rebate. Until the 31st March, 1934, the basis 
adopted for the value of exports of butter was the current market value, less the amount 
paid as export bonus. From 31st March, 1934, to 30th June, 1937, the basis was 
(a) sold in Australia for export—the f.0.b. equivalent of the price at which the butter 
was sold and (6) shipped on consignment—the f.o.b. equivalent of the ruling price 
overseas. 

From ist July, 1930, to 30th June, 1937, the basis adopted for the value of wool 
exported was (a) sold in Australia for export the actual price paid plus the cost of services 


incurred in placing the wool on board ship, and () shipped on consignment—the f.o.b. 
equivalent of ruling Australian prices. 
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From ist July, 1932, to 30th June, 1937, the basis adopted for the value of wheat 
exported was (a) sold in Australia for export—the f.o.b. equivalent of the price at which 
the wheat was sold, and (b) shipped on consignment—the f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
selling price overseas. 

From 1st July, 1934, to 30th June, 1937, the basis adopted for the value of flour 
exported was (u) sold in Australia for export—the f.0.b. equivalent of the price at which 
the flour was sold, and (b) shipped on consignment—the f.o.b. equivalent of ruling 
Australian prices. 

Since 1st July, 1937, the following revised definitions of f.o.b. values have been 
adopted for exports generally :— 


(1) Goods sold to overseas buyers before export—the f.o.b. equivalent of the price 
at which the goods were sold (e.g., as regards wool, the actual price paid 
by the overseas buyer plus the cost of all services incurred by him in placing 
the wool on board ship). 

(2) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.o.b. equivalent of the current 
price offering for similar goods of Australian origin in the principal markets . 
of the country to which the goods were dispatched for sale (as regards 
wool, the f.o.b. equivalent of current price ruling in Australia will normally 
provide a sufficient approximation to the f.o.b. equivalent of the price 
ultimately received). 

All .alues to be shown in terms of Australian currency, and to include cost of containers. 


3. Customs Area.—The Customs Area, to which all oversea trade statistics issued by - 
this Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales (including Federal Capital Territory). Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and the Northern Territory. Non- 


- contiguous territories and mandated areas are treated as outside countries, and trade 


transactions between the Commonwealth and these non-contiguous territories are part of 
the oversea trade of the Commonwealth. Such transactions are shown separately, i.e., 
the trade of the Commonyealth with each particular country is separately recorded and 
tabulated. 


4. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports.—The Oversea Trade Bulletin 
No. 33 for the year 1935-36, from which the summary figures in this Year Book have been 
extracted, was compiled according to a classification which came into operation on ist 
July, 1922. In order to meet the demand for more detailed information relating to 
imports and exports the number of items has been materially increased. The revised 
classification at 30th June, 1926, was divided into 21 classes, with 1,820 separate import 
items and 562 export items. 


5. The Trade Year.—From ist July, 1914, the statistics relating to Oversea Trade 
have been shown according to the fiscal year (July to dune). Prior to that date the 
figures related to the calendar year. A table is given in § 14 showing the total value of 
imports and exports in the calendar years 1933 to 1930 inclusive. 


6. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation, each State 
independently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Austratian 
States from foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States 18 
necessarily the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison 
with later years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports 
and exports were not on uniform lines. The figures in the following table for years prior 
to federation have been carefully compiled and may be taken as representative of the 
oversea trade of Australia as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901, 
the methods of recording values were made uniform throughout the States, but it was 
not until September, 1903. that a fundamental defect in the system of recording 
transhipped goods was remedied. Prior to 1905 the value of ships imported or exported 


was not included in the returns of trade. 


7. Ships’ Stores.—Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
vessels as ships’ stores were included in the general exports. From 1996, ships’ stores 
have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports. A table 
showing the value of these stores shipped each year since 1900 is given later in this Chapter. 
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§ 5. Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—(i) Including Gold. The following table shows the total 
trade (including gold) of the Commonwealth with oversea countries from the earliest 
date for which records are available. To saxye space, the period 1826 to 1925-26 
has been divided into quinquennia, and the figures shown represent the annual averages 
for the quinquennia specified. The figures for individual years were published in earlier 
issues of the Year Book. (See note to following table.) 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE.—AUSTRALIA. 
__(Iyctupine Goxp.) 


Recorded Value. (c) Value per Inhabitant. Percentage 
| Tmports. “Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. 
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L851. 45.554 | EE03T | 11,494 | 23,345") 19 eos WR 4 8 ee 95-7 
1856 ,, 60 L8;8T60|) 16,079 | .34;835.) 78 GT pas tt Bi} 4a 17 Q 85.1 
1861 ,, 65 20,132 ,; 18,699 | 38,83 | 35 17 2 3434 Go] 30 ED to 93-0 
1866 ,, 70 18,690 | 19,417 | 38,108 | 12° 7 42 '2 3 Gah Ze rete 103.9 
LOTT 3 375 27,682" | 24,247| 46.289 |S go e PNa ss" 6 sh-hor Ls 
1876 ,, 80 24,622 25972. | 48,304.| 11 19 7 YW 16. 9 | 23 a0 4 96.6 
T88r ,,; 85 34,995 | 28,055 | 02,650 [a4 2a” guise og es 25 13 & 80.4 
1886 ,, 90 34,675 26,579 61,254 | 11 16 TI FEO; | a rg we 76.6 
189r ,, 95 27,335 33,083 | 61,078 Bi. 5 La BSS ATR Sie 123.2 
1896 ,, 1900) 33,763 | 41,004 | 74,857) 9 5 4 If 5 6 201050. T2I7 
IQO1.,, 05 39,258 51,237 | 90,495 |. 40 1 160, 13) 2 _9 |.23 ey, 130.5 
| s ~ “2 
1906 ,, 10 51,508 69,3360) 120,844 | 12 4 8. 16 9 11 | 28 14059 jetta.G 
IQII,, 15-16) 73,411 743594, 247,015 115) 9 40 15 12 30 Pan ee 101.5 
1916-17 to ; . 

1920-21 | 100,735 115,066 | 215,801 LQ 7 ee SS eae a or I14.2 
1921-22 to ) 

1925-26 | 136,844 1345545 evi Soo) 25. bs. GU BS aa AAS, alk 98.3. 
1926-27 .. | 164,717 | 144,084 | 308,801 | 26 18 1 23 10 9g | 50 810 87.5 
1927-28 ue 147,945 141,206 |289,15t | 23 r3 8 22 f2 © 46 5 8 95-4 
1928-29 .. | 143,648 | 141,633 1285,281 | 22 12 3° 22° "5" rt eae 18 2 98.6 
1929-30 .. |131,081 | 125,127 | 256,208 | 20 7 OT TSS SOG Te ey Q5.3 
1930-31(d) 60,060 | 104,856 a Gy te LO” er 

(e) 60,960 8y,326 | 150,286 | 9g 7 I 
| g as 920 C 7 5 ta re ee eer 146 
espitsh 44,723 | 108,404 | . 626 6 16,20" 70:4 : kag 

e 44,713 | 85.348 | 130,062, 616 6 13.0 5 }50 1615} 1 
Aiaua 59,014 | 120,943 bi gryes & 15-84 SB tes — 

e@ 58,014 | 96,597 | 154,611 8 15.8 +14 12 6/2 $ 2 166.5 
nie es moe | S3.daz | x Qi el ES EI ae . , 
€ 0,713 98,573 |150,286 | 9 32 6 Te LG eT Sa: Tere 162 
Shs Sel 74,119 | 112,986 hic LE Dt “Secor ge ee : = 
(e 74,119 | 90,225 | 164,344 | Ir 1 2) 13 9 24 10 \ 
tne oh | 85,253 | 130,381 af 1 ae PS sera ge ap 2 ; ; | ae 
4)! | 85)253)'| 108907) 294; 2604 12> 2a: yt Waele Rh ok sth 
} 2 | > > | = = = G 209] ' 2 8 
1936-37(d)(f)} 92,534 160,532 = bons ee 6 23°70 Lor9 < ‘ | ae 
(@) | 92,534) 128,192 2205725.) 13 IA Ahly 18 16559 Nese a8 iy 138.5 
=e | | | 


(a) The figures given for the years 1826 to 1925-20 represent the annual averages for the quinquennial 


periods. ‘The trade of the individual years will be found in Offici 

r dual 3 cial Year Book No, 2 j 

eee tot4-35 onwards the particulars relate to fiscal years, (6) Prior Ppaleg are 
neluded in the general exports. For value of these goods shipped each year since 1906 see later eae 


a ) , 7 | ay j 
ae ie ae ke oe for aie bee i ae merchandise and bullion and specie 
arately, see § 8, pars. 5 2 2a | ecorded values. Imports, British 3 
Australian currency. (e) British currency values, (f) Preliminary Lines “aubeet to baa 
Lie ’ . 
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Graphs which are published on pages 483 and 484 of this chapter show the movement 
of Australian oversea trade and the trade per head of population from 1826 onwards. 


“Jn previous issues of the Official Year Book fluctuations in the value of the oversea 


trade of Australia have been treated in some detail for earlicr years. The enhanced 
prices ruling for commodities and the peculiar conditions affecting Australian trade were 
responsible for the high value of imports in the years following the war and these factors 
should be taken into consideration in making comparisons with pre-war years. 


In.1924-25 the total value of oversea trade was £318,454,000 represented by imports 
£157,143,000, and exports £161,311,000. So far as total trade and exports are concerned 
these figures are the highest recorded, but the figure for imports was exceeded in 1920-21, 
and again in 1926-27. Imports in 1924-25, however, included an exceptionally large 
quantity of bullion and specie valued at £10,543,000. In the three years ended 1928-29 
imports fell but exports were well maintained and in 1929-30 both imports and exports 
declined substantially. The full effects of the economic depression and of certain 
restrictions imposed by the Commonwealth Government are refected in the greatly 
diminished trade figures for 1930-31 onwards. The lowest level was recorded in 1931-32 
when the total trade amounted to £130,061,000. Most of the Government restrictions 
were removed in 1932. Following a gradual improvement in the next two years recovery 
was more rapid in 1935-36 and 1936-37 due mainly to the higher export priées realized 
for primary products, notably wool and wheat. In 1935-36 the total oversea trade was 
£194,160,000 an increase of £20,816,000 compared with 1934-35. Imports were higher 
by £11,134,000 and exports by £18,682,000. Marked increases were recorded in the 
value of imports of the following commodities in 1935-36 :—fish, tobacco, spirits 
(beverages), apparel and attire, carpets and linoleums, oils (in bulk), electric machinery 
and appliances, motive power machinery (excluding electric), iron and steel, tools of 
trade, motor vehicles and parts, timber, crude rubber and rubber waste, books and 
periodicals, fancy goods, vegetable substances, earthenware, cements, etc., and drugs 
and chemicals. In quantity and value exports of the following principal commodities 
were greater than in 1934-35 :—chilled beef, frozen lamb and pork, milk dried and 
concentrated, fresh apples, wheat, wine, cattle hides, sheepskins, coal, iron ore, 
concentrates, lead pig. zine bars, leather, undressed timber, silver and gold. Eggs in 
shell, frozen beef, frozen mutton and rabbits and hares, dried fruits, flour, bran pollard 
and sharps, sugar, and tin ingots were exported in smaller quantities and values were 
lower. Shipments of butter and wool were lower but the values were much higher. 


(ii) Excluding Gold. In recent years there have been large gold movements of an 
exceptional nature, which have been included in the previous table. The fluctuations 
in merchandise trade (including silver as merchandise) are shown more clearly in the 
following table, from which all gold movements have been excluded :— 


OVERSEA TRADE—AUSTRALIA. 


(Excitupine Gotp Buniion, SpEorm AND IN MarT®E.) 
British Currency Values. 


Value per Inhabitant. 


Imports | Exports Total Trade, Percentage 
Year. | excluding excluding excluding | — —_—_—— - ri of peat? 
| Gold. | Lae . Grid: + | Imports. Exports. Total Trade. SR PRON: 
£1,000 £1,000 £1,000 Sats Gul Le) soe | 9S 8s a, ics 
Stg. Steg. Stg. Stg. Stg. Stg. 


1931-32 44,059 | 75,818 | 119,877 | 614 5/11 IT 5 | 18 5 10 | %72.2 
1932-33 56,872 78,562 | 135,434 She ay LL wr w2e To 2 
1933-34 59,502 90,914 | 150,416 | 8 18 ro | 13 13 3 i 22-122. 

1934-35 72,440 82,371 | 154,811 | 10 16 2/12 § 10) ° 

~ 1935-36 83,617 98,886 | 182,503 | 12 7 9) 14 13-0})27 0 9| 118.3 
1936-374) 90,535 | 117,212 | 207,747 | 13 Gee A ates eG 67 

(a) Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


= 


ae 
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2. Balance of Trade—The table on page 500 shows the percentage of exports on 
imports (including gold) for quinquennial periods from 1826 to 1925-26 and for each 
financial year from 1926-27 to 1936-37, while the table on page 501 shows the percentage 
of exports on imports (excluding gold) for each financial year 1931-32 to 1930-37. 
Reference to the first mentioned table shows that prior to the quinquennia! period 
1891-95 the balances of trade, with two exceptions, due to temporary dislocations, had 
been on the side of imports, while from that period to 1920-21, the position was reversed. 


. During the subsequent quinquennial period ended 1925-26, there was an excess of 


imports, as was the case in each of the years 1926-27 to 1929-30. From 1930-31 to 
1936-37 exports greatly exceeded imports. 

In recent years imports and exports of gold for monetary purposes have made the 
interpretation of the foregoing tables more difficult. In the following table, the balance 
of commodity trade, including the value of gold currently produced in Australia, has 
been separated from the monetary movement of gold:— , 


COMMODITY BALANCE OF TRADE AND MONETARY MOVEMENT OF GOLD. 
- British Currency Values. 


ee ah * 7 a oe D. E. BP ip srg 
Net Ex- 
Total | ‘Total | a aed 
Imports | Exports, Total oe 
other than | other than Gold of Mer- a Rapes (Specie, Total 
Year, Gold. | Gold. | produced  chandise oe Bullion Balance. 
(Specie, | (Specie in exports and ‘Trade 4 ei a 
Bullion | Bullion | Australia. Gold fa > — = 
andin | andin Production. Sues of 
Matte.) | Matte.) | Lage 
| | B+C D-—A F E+F 
£1,000,000 £1,000,000 | £1,000,000 £1,900,c00 £1,000,000 £1,000,0c0 | £1,000,000 
1910 Bis 59.0 | 69.8 | 1r.6 81.4 22. — F. I4. 
1gil os 65.4 67.5 10.5 73.0 me — a4 ce 
1912 ais 76.8 | 66.8 9.9 75.7 — o.r z.£ BAB 
1913 ie cd 75.1 9.4 84.5 6.1 ae. he oo ee 
19T4 (a) .. 39.0 | 36.5 4.4 6 40.9 1.9 Seay ek eee 
IQI4-I5 .. 64.0 58:0 |} 8.5 06.5 <5 — 6.3 re 3.8 
TOS TO) ie. eee | O4).2 eed 71.9 = Se 2.3 — 5G 
IQIO-17 76.0 86.3 6.6 a2.9 16.9 4-3 2T 35 
19gT7-18 te 60.8 75.0 5.8 80.38 20.6 — 0.9 Ig.t 
How8—19 95.0 106.8 es 112.2 2 =a eG a 
1gIg-20 ., 98.9 144.3 5.4 149.7 8 oO. 50.9 
1920-21 .. 163.8 126.8 We; FSi. S aS 0.6 wt TG. 
GO NS Gees 103.0 124.3 | 3.8 re6.7 3 ee EE} 24.8 
Moe 2= 29) ss 131.7 115.6 Re Tr8.9 .8 a a i —13.9 
W923=24 T4060 | ETO.7) ") 3.2 TIe.9 oF — 0.4 2165 
Tp S450 ee 146.7 roo.¢ | 2.8 163.2 5 12.3 452 
1925-26 .. 151.3 rio | 2.3 44.2 ok 8 _ 5-4 
1926-27 .. 64.2 13247 | 2.2 134.9 3 3.6 we 
1927-28 4... 146.9 138.4 | ee 140.5 6.4 — 0.3. = ora 
1928-29 .. 143.3 138.6 | r.0 140.5 | mr : 0.8 - meh 
1920-30 .. 130.8 on. el 1.9 T6074 7 24.7 te 
TO30-31 60.6 CFSE | Zod 79.3 | ry 9 > 28. 
1931-32... Ai el Meee 3.6 70-4 3 5.3 wk 
1932-39)... 56.9 | 98.6 4.6 83.2 3 12.3 38.6 
1933-34 .. 59.5 | © 90.9 mee 96.6 ae ee 37. 
1934-35 .. 72.5 82.4 | 6.0 oe. i) 0.2 oh Y 
TO35-36  «« 83.6 98.9 &.0 106.40 3 Ga tees 
1936-37(D) | 90.5 LI7.2 8.0 126.1 .6 Bit bh Saeco 
(a) First six months only, (b) Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


3. Balance of Payments.—The balance of visible trade, including the net movement 
of precious metals, does not present a complete picture of Australia’s international 
transactions during each year. Allowance must also be made for unrecorded imports 
and exports, for services rendered and received, and for international capital and interest 
transactions. The values of some of these items are known, and some of those remainin 
can be estimated with a sufficient measure of accuracy, but for many items it is diffieuks 


to make even g s i i igation is bei i 
oe en a rough guess. A continuous investigation is being made into the values 
of these “ invisible ’’ items in the balance of payments. 


zs  .~ peewee ‘>A ot * 
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§ 6. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports according to Country of Origin.—The following table shows the value (in 
British currency) of the imports into Australia during the past five years of commodities 
stated to be the produce or manufacture of the undermentioned countries. The figures 


”y however, do not indicate with any degree of precision the competitive forces of different 
countries in the Australian import trade. To measure the success or otherwise of these 
forces requires some analysis which will show the relative amounts of different classes of 
goods supplied by different countries. The results of such an analysis, confined to the 
major classes of manufactured goods imported, are shown in § 14 of this Chapter. 
AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 
(Exctupine GoLp BULLION, SPECIE AND IN Matte.) 
British Currency Values. 
o 4 7 - Se 
Country of Origin. | 3931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35 1935-36. 
£ sty. £ stg. £ stg. £ stg. £ stg. 
United Kingdom 17,408,811 | 23,541,877 25,143,101 | 30,788,269 | 33,838,843 
\ British Possessions — | 
Canada =. 5 een = 05492,272 | 2,315,462 2,918,005 | 4,092,796 | 5,375,851 
3 Ceylon a Be ee 598,177 624,562 | 718,563 795,307 | 960,724 
: India Se oe ++ | 257753356 | 3,423,103 2,926,181 | 2,541,377 | 2,7323145 
‘| Malaya (British) .. met 276,654 271,407 327.235 561,845 | 488,254 
t New Zealand ae oe 702,686 | 731,200 1,198,645 1,294,181 1,552,413 
4 Pacific Islands— | i 
rr Nauru .. a os | 217,512 | 3345747 | 288,249 | 292,431 361,986 
Papua .. Sy ne 138,972 | 96,848 93,296 116,716 | 128,078 
- Territory of New Guinea .. — 68,483 | 90,950 68,703 87,523 II7,419 
A Other Islands “ ims f 228,768 | 328,971 245,825 346,240 | 435,941 
, Union of South Africa ot - 56,598 | 99,648 | 133,441 177,063 | 284,846 
Other British Possessions... 352,196 | 456,435 546,692 512,224 720,930 
Nacsa =e 3 | 
Total, British Possessions 6,807,673 8,773,333 9,464,925 | 10,816,703 | 13,158,587 
q aa Fra re ere as | ~, 
a Total, British Countries .. 24,216,484 2,315,210 34,608,026 41,604,972 46,997,430 
. % Pig i hee wae 
Foreign Countries— | | ; | ; 
“Belgiuia .. Ee AP 282,131 | 391,294 368,219 477,864 508,083 
i, China “5 =i oa 314,778 266,938 285,514 364,127 | 657,178 
BY France .. oe a 1,145,029 1,195,470 956,335 862,147 | 790,108 
“7 Germany .. a se | S42 H079)| 558555036 1,920,676 2,145,315 | 2,903,049 
Italy oe ah Ue les aagoor | 676,139 588,260 _ 557,438 | 444,141 
j Japan S es «. | 2,396,734 | 3,536,582 3,676,737 4,624,740 | 4,909,571 
: Netherlands ote | 361,405 | 461,674 380,669 504,573 $64,230 
’ Netherlands East Indies Ae 2,648,948 | 2,930,951 3,960,233 | 4,390,327 | 4,928,025 
as Norway a ae | 188,300 | 305,455 340,325 | 352,671 | 415,252 
:. Pacific Islands 8 73,942 | 705552 39,054 18,446 | 33,023 
> 7 Philippine Islands 4 | 35,047 | 34,809 59,733 49.885 92,619 
4: Sweden... aes - | 693,433 | 886,332 782,780 828,283 | 972,096 
Switzerland i ae 471,054 478,436 451,030 462,023 | 602,145 
United States of America =... | = 7,037,417 8,084,047 | 7,835,982 11,041,365 13,901,705 
Other Foreign Countries a0 1,098,211 1,881 833 1,729,716 2,238,227 2,056,062 
. Total, Foreign Countries. . | 18,629,099 23,032,237 23,387,263 | 28,977,431 | 34,557,243 
Lcasgenn! ikedcllieeal eomrt ll An: : 
Total oo 42,845,583 | 55,347,447 | 57,995,289 | 70,582,403 | 81,554,673 
ea (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Excluding Outside Packages, 1931-32, £1,213,561 3 1932-33, £1,524,882 ; 1933-34, £1,506,932 5 
1934-35, £1,857,507 ; and 1935-36, £2,062,275. : 

2. Percentage of Imports from Various Countries.—In view of the fluctuations in 
the total values of imports, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding table 
the relative importance of the various countries in the import trade of Australia in 
successive years. A better idea of the proportion of imports supplied by each country 
during each year may be obtained from the following table of percentages :— 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES FROM COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 


(Exctupine GoLtp Burrion, SPECIE AND IN MatT#.) / 
| | 


Country of Origin. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 7934-35 | 1935-36. 
2 r ent 
| per cent. | per cent. | per coma | per cent, per cent. 
United Kingdom ae es et AOR S | ere | 43-35 | 43-62 | 41.50 
British Possessions— | es 
Catala 225 4.18 5-03 5.80 | 6.60 
Ceylon — See ae >. 1 ‘2 1.13 I oe 
India as *. ae 6.48 6.18 5-95 piles ee: 
Malaya (British) ay 0165 0.49 0.56 0.80 | -— 
New Zealand : 1.64 I.32 2.07 E283 yin SESE 
cific Islands— ! | 
cae a f 0.52 0.61 / 0.50 0.41 | 0.44 
pas 63 0.32 0.17 0.16 0.17 0.16 
Territory of New Guinea ope omar pew enars 0.12 O12 | 0.44 
Other Islands... os 0.53 0.60 0.42 9-45" a 
Union of South Africa O.1 0.18 | 023 os i = 
Other British Possessions 0.83 | 0.83 |___9.94 0.72 Oo. 
. Total, British Possessions | 15.89 | 15.85 16.32 55.32 16.13 
Total, British Countries. . 56.52 58.39 59.67 58.94 | 57-63 
Foreign Countries— ; $ = 
Belgium i> = on 66 0.71 0.63 0.68 0.70 
China 0.73 0.48 0.49 0.52. |). 8.8 
France 2.67 225° | £265 1.22 | 0.97 
Germany .. 32.33 3.33.0) 3532 3.04 3-63 
Italy he <2 | Se eO6 ies I.O1 0.79 0.54 
Japan = te oe Ales 6.38 | 6.34 6.55 6.09 
Netherlands st -= je Nbee4. 0.83 0.67 0.72 0.69 
Netherlands East Indies | 6528 5.29 6.83 6.22 6.04 
Norway . : 0.44 | 0.55 | 0.59 0.54 OL 55 
Pacific Islands 0.17 0.12 | @.07 0.63 0.04 
Philippine Tslands ~ {eas | eec06 GC. rar |)” eae 0.12 
Sweden .. a > 1.62 sapedes ME Se ST cy a ae 
Switzerland = | .-t.1G 0.36 0.78 | 0.66 | 0.74 
United States of America 16.43 | 14.60 13.52 | 15.64 | 27.05 
Other Foreign Countries eas | 3-97 | 2.98 te 3.17 | 3.25 
Total, Foreign Countries .. 43-48 | 41.61 | 40.33 |__41.06 | 42.37 _ 
Total 100 Ico ~| Hoo | .70Q' | “H6e 


The percentage of imports from the United Kingdom during the period covered by 
the above table showed a gradual upward tendency from 1931-32 to 1934-35, but 
decreased in 1935-36. The United Kingdom supplied 43.62 per cent. of the imports 
during 1934-35, compared with 40.63 per cent. in 1931-32, but during 1935-36 the 
percentage declined to 41.50 per cent. The proportion of imports from British 
Possessions increased from 5.89 per cent. in 1931-32 to 16.13 per cent. in 1935-36, 
owing to the fact that the imports of motor chassis and undressed timber from Canada 
were sustained at a higher level than imports in the aggregate. The proportion of 
imports supplied by foreign countries declined from 43.48 per cent. in 1931-32 to 41.06 
per cent. in 1934-35 but advanced to 42.37 per cent. in 1935-36. 

Some marked changes were recorded in the proportion of imports from foreign 
countries during the five years, Japan increased its trade from 5-59 per cent. in 
1931-32 to 6.09 per cent. in 1935-36. A reduction in the imports of tea and oil from 
the Netherlands East Indies during 1931-32 and 1932-33 was responsible for a decline 
in that country’s percentage during those years, but the trade was Tegained in 1933-34 
only to fall away somewhat in 1934-35 and 1935-36 with further decreases in tea. The 
share of imports supplied by the United States of America after falling from 16.43 per 
cent. of the total in 1931-32 to 1 3-52 per cent. in 1933-34 recovered and amounted to 
17-05 per cent. of the total in 1935-36. Increases in the‘imports of tractors, motor 
chassis, petrol and manufactured tobacco were mainly responsible. Imports from 


France consistently declined in proportion during the period under review while imports 
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from Germany showed a marked upward trend in 1935-36, metals, machinery, apparel 
and textiles accounting for most of the increase. 

Although imports from British countries, with the exception of British Malaya, 
increased in value in 1935-36 as compared with 1934-35 the ageregate increase of 
£5,392,000 was less than the increase of £5,580,000 in the imports from foreign countries 
and the proportion of the total received from British sources declined from 58.94 per 
cent. to 57.63 per cent. Increases were general among foreign countries with the 
exception of France and Italy. The increase of £2,860,000 i in the value of imports from 
the United States of America in 1935-36 was exceeded only by the United Kingdom 
with an increase of £3,051,000. Other large increases in value were Canada £1,284,000, 
Germany £818,000, Netherlands East Indies £538,000 and Japan £345,000, but the rate 
of increase for the United Kingdom, the Netherlands East Indies and Japan failed to 
_ keep pace with the rate of increase for all countries. 

3. Direction of Exports.—The following table shows the value in Australian currency 
of copmmodity exports to the principal countries during the five years 1931-32 to 1935-30 
inclusiv 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
(Exctupinea GoLtp Buiion, SPECIE AND IN MATTE.) 
Australian Currency Values. 


' | si 
Country. | I93%—32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
) 
rs oy GE EE INES DN ER SS SS Veal RESP 
United Kingdora cd oe 48,228,712 | 46,893,462 | 54,402,862 53,760,437 | 61,087,309 
British Possessions— : ean ie « 4 | : " - 
Canada... S aa 1,033,782 + 1,209,237 1;267,170 | 1,444,063 1,322,178 
~ Ceylon ae 50 a 313,243 | 331,001 421,499 648,187 | 970,961 
Fiji A a mid, 4 268,704 347,168 320,707 361,132 483,998 
Hong Kong om Pi 738,797 | 769,242 506,606 715,994 624,603 
India ee or 748,835 | 831,470 610,159 785,815 973,171 
Malaya (British) a fe 919,827 | 962,060 1,015,315 1,315,822 1,263,526 
Mauritius . o Ad, 102,757 90,421 107,000 | 98,790 96,000 
New Zealand oe are 2,603,716 | 2,770,190 3,031,026 3,617,339 | 4,396,840 
Papua Br =e ——- 128,351 | 128,145 129,500 151,865 | 165,613 
‘Union of South Africa - 370,211 232,339 247,278 316,381 | 449,050 
Other British Possessions .. 1,667,990 | 1,727,848 | 1,724, 547 1,592,071 2,562,225 
, pace ES i | ss f # 
| i 
Total, British Possessions .. | 8,896,213 | 9,399,121 9,380, 897 | 11,047,459 13,308,231 
= ae = — —;' | pi. i] 

Total, British Countries .. i 57,124, 925 | 56,292,583 *eaibayen | 64, egies! 745395540 
Foreign Countries— et fe Eirentis lope oe ; 
Belgium .. a Fil 579,243 | 4,061,551 7,470,984 6,080,381 | 7,260,967 
Chile and Peru a e280 208,238 | 264,568 42,023 2,029 | 2,931 
Se ‘ ies re ‘ | 4,945,813 | 6,283,398 | 914,806 2,472,262 | 1,222,821 

anchuria inclu ing wan ng g | | : . f 
Peninsula ; bee es Cay | (aes (a) 1,613,775 | 830,815 
Egypt -.. ks ase 3,052,557) | 481,256 370,234 639,654 524,066 
France i ee .. | 4,636,602 6,054,054 6,517,380 4,731,952 | 6,131,143 
Germany .. - oth 3,922,479 5,089,724 9:439,054 | 1,738,481 2,368,453 
Italy Se a ne 3,631,915 3,275,500 4,000,423 | 995,827 689,225 
Japan 5 ‘ an 11,659,012 11,468,459 13,906,256 | 12,095,514 17,661,2: 2 
Netherlands a 509,712 306,193 455,328 927,723 | 1,200,638 
Netherlands East Indies Sone 1352800 1,195,518 1,149,167 | 1,182,329 | 1,274,195 
Norway... ; ve 54,240 35,085 2,937 | 7,439 | 10,052 
Pacific Islands ns a 244,262 284,483 285,037 | 346,377 374,878 
Philippine Islands .. - | 317,615 430,154 | 348,177 324,053 553,311 
Soviet Union aw bas 190,143 | 267,279 88,678 84,180 | 10,700 
Spain a Hy | 360,119 160,424 157,521 559,912 182,952 
Sweden... ~ 252,488 . er 250,898 240,751 264,078 
United States of American |. 1,990,262 1,341,2 2,491,601 | 2,754,228 5,615,372 
Other Foreign Countries a 479,223 986, 01) 115931274 | 1,504,676 3,280,145 
Total, Foreign Countries .. | 39,386,721 ga jadenee | 50,084, 378 | 38,361,543 49457, 814 
otal, —... nD “+ | 96,511,646 | 98,399,065 113,868,137 | 103,169,439 | 123,853,354 


(a) Included with Binal 
The comparison of the value of exports as shown in the above table is affected by 
two factors operating in opposite directions. The values have been depressed by prices, 
but have been increased by the fact that they are stated in Australian currency. In 
1930-31 the recorded value of exports was increased by 17.4 per ce ent. by the depreciation 


S Ve. a Ce eS oe te — 2 Ce. ae ee tm : 
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of the currency and in subsequent years the increase from this cause amounted to 25} 
per cent. Stated in sterling the value of exports of merchandise for 1935-36 was 
£98,063,851 against £122,824,975 in Australian currency. Up to the end of the year 
1929-30 the two currencies had practically the same value. ; 


4. Percentage of Exports to Various Countries—In consequence of the fluctuations 
in the total values of exports, the relative importance of various countries as markets 
for Australian produce is shown more clearly by the following table of percentages. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGES TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


(ExcLtupIne GoLp BuLiion, SPECIE AND IN MATTE.) 


Country. | 1931-32. | 1932~33- 1933-34- 1934-35. | 1935-36: 
a | = | 
; | per cent. | Percent. | per cent. | percent. | per cent. 
United Kingdom ae e. WW 46507 47-66 47-78 sae 432 


British Possessiongs— 


Canada, As *s ee | 1.07 1.23 I .13 4-49) 1-7 
Ceylon 0.32 O.44 0.37 8,603 | .o-9e 
Fiji - 0.28 0.35 0.28 e.35 | “G.30 
Hong Kong @ Tae ~ Sy ee C oes 0.44 0.69 | 0.51 
India, & + 2) age ey 0.53 0.76 | 0.79 
Malaya (British) 3 ie es Se ee 0.80 1.27 | 1.02 
Mauritius pe wa CDSE op “eee 0.09 0.29. | - Saag 
New Zealand 2.79 2.82 2.66 3-51 Bre, 
Papua = et | <P AES Geis O.Ti o.Ey | poole 
Union of South Africa TS] a3s 0.23 O.22 0.31 | 0.36 
Other British Possessions ee eye: E.75 1,52 E54 4 Bey 
Total, British Possessions .. | 6.22 9.55 8.24 10.71 : 17 
Total, British Countries .. | 59.10 57-21 56.02 62.82 . 60.07 
Foreign Countries— | e me me 
Belgium Aa my cl | -Seieee oT | Sate 6.56 tye Geers 
Chile and Peru ~ real ered in caees 0.04 5.00 “Bae 
China 5 43 
ier ne — 5.12 6.39 0.80 2.40 0.98 
Manchuria, including Kwantung | . ‘ fi 
Peninsula ts. | (a) (a} (a) 1.56 - 068 
Egypt “ee Sl aeOg 0.49 0.33 0.62 0,42 
France iis Fe ~~ |), ae8e | Cietsewl Sage 4.59 4.95 
ae 4207> |. Wh enwee) - Si sg 1.69 of? egy 
ety es ea) Saree anaes | 4.04 0.97 | 0.56 
dapan ay a as 12.08 11.66 12.21 ih.72 26 
Netherland ) GS here 
etherlands = | “Ors OVZT ofr e.46 0.90 0.Q7 
Netherlands East Indies 4 | te 
etherlands East Indies I.40 T.2U 1.0 1.15 1.03 
aie ¥, hol, eNOS: | 0.04 |. 0.00 0.01 0.OF 
Philir Lae i PN 0.25 0.29 0.25 0.33 0.30 
nlippine Islands Org: ° 5 
Soviet Union (Russia) i en Real |b BoB | eaatienae aes 
Spain Si 0.20 9.27q | 0.08. | 0.08 0.01 
vas #3 ns = 0.37 0.16 Ee a ISR olry 
a me a ee ie oes 6.12 G.22" | Glee 0.21 
United States of America chlo, gaa T 36 2678 | 2 67 4-53 
» Wy aq \ no > = i k 
Age ee Countries sy | 8660" | oP 46 t 52 2.65 
al, Foreien ( “ | 7 te > es 
otal, Foreign Countries .. 40.81 _ 42-79 43 -98 | 37.18 39-93 
ee eee a. cm) OS Faere) 100 : 100 100 


(a) Included with Chima. fy 
5. Balance of Trade with Principal Countries—In the following table a comparison 


is made in British currency values of the total Australian trade i i i 
’ value S in merchandise (excludin 
bullion and specie) with principal countries during the years 1934-35 and 193 noni — 3 


The balance of Australian trade (includin it inci 
Ne gold) with a few of the principal countri 
is the subject of a graph which is published ont page 485 of this imeert ‘ a 
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BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


(ExcLupING BULLION AND SPECIE.) 


British Currency Values. 


a = — a ee ee, 


Imports from— Exports to— Excess of Exports. 
(a) 
Country. = Se ee — 
i | | its 

3 1934-35. | 1935-3%. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1934-35. | 1935-30. 

“ | £Stg.1,000.| £Stg.1,000. £8tg.1,000.) LStg.1,000. EStg.1,000,| £Stg.1,000. 
United Kingdom ee Le) 30,787 33,836 | 2,803 | 48.572 | 12,016 14,736 
Canada on a. Rr 4,092 5,376 1,153 1,056 | = 2,939 — 4,320 
India “A = rig 2,541 2,732 490 | 745 — 2,051 — 1,987 
New Zealand ae i 1,291 1.549 2,887 | 3.506 1.596 | 1,957 
Other British Countries a6 2,875 3.410 3,902 | 4.706 1,027 | 1,296 

rhe eras, |. [ea a es 
Total, British Countries a 41,586 46.903 51:235 5§.585 9,649 | 11,682 
Belgium .. cA eal 478 568 4,855. | 5,797 | 45377 5,229 
China : rs A 36 657 1,974 968 1,610 3i1 
france =e rw é ah 862 790 3,778 4,805 2,916 | 4,105 
fermany .. ce ae 2,145 2.963 1,388 | GOL | =. 757) (a Ore 
Italy < et FS 557 Add 295 | 550 | 238 106 
Japan en = oa 4,625 4,970 9.657 | 4,101 | 5,032 9,131 
Netherlands East Indies AR 4.390 4.928 944 | £017 | = 3,446 |. —3jOr= 
United States of America Le: 11,042 13,902 2,199 | 4,480 | — 8,843 — 9,422 
Other Foreign Countries ae 4,535 | 5.334 | 5,035 | 5,780 | 520 446 
F eee oN E it 
Total, Foreign Countries .. 28,978 34,556 30,625 | 39.479 1,647 | 45923 
| | 


(4) Excluding outside packages. 


The balance of trade with single countries is of little significance, since in the first 
place, there is still a fair proportion of Australian produce distributed through the 
United Kingdom either immediately, by transhipment or re-sale, or ultimately, by 
incorporation in manufactures. Further, in very many cases international balances are 
equated directly by services or indirectly by exchange of goods between several 
countries. 


6. Principal Imports and Exports.—Countries.—The total value of imports from 
and exports to each of the more important British and foreign countries during 1935-36, 
together with brief particulars of the principal commodities interchanged with such 
countries, is given hereunder. The values of imports are shown in British currency, 
while the exports are shown in Australian currency. Should further details be required, 
reference may be made to the annual publication, Oversea Trade Bulletin, No. 33, 
issued by this Bureau, which gives details of the trade with Australia of 37 of the 
principal countries of the world during the past five years. That publication furnishes 
information regarding the country of origin of each statistical item of import for the 
years 1934-35 and 1935-30, showing the value and (where available) the quantity 
imported from each country, and the value of each item imported into each of the States. 
The publication referred to also gives the country to which each item of exports was 


shipped during these years. 


United Kingdom. Total Imports of United Kingdom Origin, £33,839,085. The 
two outstanding classes of goods imported were—Machines, machinery and manufactures 
of metal, £13,550,189; and apparel, textiles, yarns, etc., £9,476,808. Imports of the 
followmg goods also contributed largely to the total :—Paper and stationery, £3,052,272 ; 
drugs and chemicals, £1,902,253 ; earthenware, crockery, glass, ete., £879,191 ; spirituous 
liquors, £602,630 ; optical, surgical and scientifie instruments, £375,2343. paints and 
varnishes, £317,138; foodstuffs of animal origin, £247,197 ; jewellery and faney goods, 
£232,717 3 rubber and leather manufactures, £218,850 ; stones and minerals, £184,066 ; 


and foodstuffs of vegetable origin, £159,092. 
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Total Exports to United Kingdom, £69,055,347. Of this total £68,1 37,397 represented’ 
Australian produce. The principal items of export were—Wool, £18,379,416 ; butter, 
£9,042,812 ; wheat, £8,659,625 ; gold, £7,968,038 ; frozen mutton and lamb, £4,371,319 = 
lead, pig, £3,734,035 ; sugar, £2,131,894 ; beef, frozen and chilled, £2,117,429; fruits, 
fresh, £1,535,318; fruits, dried, £1,189,043 ; hides and skins, £1,080,396 ; frozen meats, 
other, £1,064,746 ; flour, £933,172; eggs, £912,505; wine, £863,752; and fruits in 
liquid, £677,765. 


Canada. Total Imports of Canadian Origin, £5,375,851. The principal imports. 
were motor chassis and parts, £1,735,697 ; paper, £912,126; timber, £700,705 ; fish, 
preserved in tins, £411,745; apparel and textiles, £270,828 ; vehicles (excluding motors). 
and parts, £140,571 ; tools of trade, £116,999 ; sensitized films, £107,795 ; drugs and 
chemicals, £99,279 ; machines and machinery, £87,705 ; hides and skins, £52,709; and 
typewriters and parts, £43,725. 


Total Exports to Canada, £1,322,178. Of this total £1,316,646 was Australian 
produce. The principal items were—Fruits, dried, £496,160 ; wool, £490,007; fruits 
preserved, £68,808 ; tallow, £34,766 ; sugar, £31,454; hides and skins, £33,452 : gelatine 
and glue, £32,547 ; flour, £31,454 ; and spirituous liquors, £20,952. 


Ceylon. Total Imports of Ceylon Origin, £960,724. The principal items were— 
Tea, £797,368 ; rubber, £128,794 ; and fibres, £11,682. 


Total Hxports to Ceylon, £970,961. Of this total £964,412 was Australian produce. 
The principal items were—Silver, £602,365 ; flour, £126,006 ; meats, £48,187 ; milk and 
cream, £44,779 ; fruits, £34,358 : wheat, £32,740 ; and butter, £29,430. 

Fiji. Total Imports of Fijian Origin, £155,301; include gold, £78,576; copra, 
£49,829 ; molasses, £17,617 ; hides, £2,918 ; and bananas, £1,202. 


Total Haports to Fiji, £483,098. Of this total £414,098 was Australian produce. 
The principal items were—Machinery and metal manufactures, £1 33.769; bran and 
pollard, £49,288 ; tobacco, £33,382 ; flour, £31,310; drugs and chemicals, £19,941 ; coal, 
£18,990 ; spirituous liquors, £1 7,337; apparel and textiles, £12,270 ; timber, £10,803 ; 
tea, £10,433 ; oils, in bulk, £10,263 ; meats, £8,830; and vegetables, £8,137. 


Hong Kong. . Total Imports of Hong Kong Origin. £26,713. The principal items 
were—Ginger, £7,341 ; lamps and lampware, £5,518; fireworks, £3.762 ; bamboo and 
cane, £3,757; and tung oil, £1,806. 


Total Exports to Hong Kong, £624,603. Of this total £598,784 was Australian 
produce. The principal exports were—Flour, £323,400 ; butter, £46,237 ; leather, 
£44,051 ; meats, £44,094; sandalwood, £32,842 ; precious stones, £26,428; milk and 
cream, £18,149 ; “béche-de-mer, £17,308 ; fresh fruits, £14,704; oatmeal, wheatmeal, 
ete., £8,280 ; wool, £7,215 ; lead, pig, £6,755 ; and jams and jellies, £0,523. 


India. Total Imports of Indian Origin, £2,732,145. The principal imports were— 
Bags and sacks, £1,673,230; hessians, £360,287; hides and skins, £135,450; tea, 
£108,591 ; linseed, £94,765; eotton, raw, £47,035; jute, £35,868 ; gums and resins, 
£32,314; mats and matting, £29,83t ; and yarns, £12,137, 


Total Kaports to India, £073,171. Of this total £967,126 was Australian produce. 
The principal exports were—Zine bars, blocks, £286,305 ; wool, £1 35,740 ; tallow, 
£128,155; horses, £89,894 ; wheat, £86,330 ; silver, £40,561 ; machines and machinery, 
£23,900 ; milk and cream, £19,431 ; jams and jellies, £17,328 ; and butter, £16,810, 


: Malaya (British). Total Imports of Malayan (British) Origin, £480,484. The 
principal items were—Rubber (crude), £375,447 ; Sago and tapioca, £37,013; Spices 
(unground), £26,510 ; latex, £26,187; and gums and resins, £5,444. 
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Total Exports to Malaya (British), £1,263,526. Of this total £1,224,079 was Australian 
produce. The principal items were—Flour, £410,784; milk and cream, £319,474 ; 
meats, £97,607 ; butter, £90,041 ; spirituous liquors, £59,400; metals and machinery, 
£52,328; fruits, £45,509; sheep, £22,800; leather, £14,198; lard and refined animal 
fats, £13,162 ; and coal, £12,009. 


New Zealand. Total Imports of New Zealand Origin, £1,773,250. The principal 
imports were—Timber, £362,974; wool, £328,956; hides and skins, £242,812; gold, 
£220,837; fish, £168,036; seeds, £86,147 ; horses, £66,988 ; flax and hemp, £58,783 ; 
sausage casings, £22,150; and beams and peas, £15,463. 


Total Exports to New Zealand, £4,396,840, of which £3,938,762 was Australian 
produce. The principal items were—Machinery and metal manufactures, £1,174,206 5 
apparel and textiles, £400,892 ; drugs and chemicals, £288,287; timber, £278,680 ; 
fruits, dried, £260,993; grain and pulse, £238,879; paper and stationery, £220,069 ; 
optical, surgical and scientific instruments, £157,211 ; earthenware, china, glass, etc., 
£151,583 ; fruits, fresh, £139,856 ; rubber and leather, £132,067 ; coal, £105,855 ; paints 
and varnishes, £102,123; tobacco, £75,000; spirituous liquors, £56,202 ; and arms, 
ammunition and explosives, £41,525. 


Papua. Total Imports of Papuan Origin, £177,599. The principal items were— 
Rubber, £66,654; gold, bar, dust, etc., £49,521 ; coconuts (prepared), £37,816; copra, 
£14,131 ; and coffee, raw, £4,499. 


Total Exports to Papua, £165,613, of which £112,317 was Australian produce. The 
principal exports were—Tobacco and manufactures, £26,435; manufactures of metal, 
£17,083 ; machines and machinery, £13,222 ; meats, £12,135; grain and pulse, £9,957 ; 
spirituous liquors, £6,176 ; apparel and textiles, £5,952 ; and films, £5,084. 


Territory of New Guinea. Total Imports of Territory of New Guinea Origin, 
£1,401,174. The principal items were—Gold, bar, dust, etc., £1,283,755; coconuts 
(prepared), £48,548; copra, £41,006 ; and cocoa beans and shells, raw, £2,568. 


Total Exports to Territory of New Guinea, £819,113, of which £587,992 was Australian 
produce. The principal exports were—Silver specie, £104,280; manufactures of metal, 
£103,743; machines and machinery, £90,181 ; cinematographs and films, £69,460 ; 
meats, £66,184; foodstuffs, vegetable origin, £51,697 ; tobacco, £48,745; spirituous 
liquors, £39,466; oils, in bulk, £33,505; apparel and textiles, £22,328; drugs and 
chemicals, £14,059 ; and paper and stationery, £13,359. 


Union of South Africa. Total Imports of Union of South Africa Origin, £284,846- 
The principal items were—Diamonds, £129,074 ; asbestos, crude, £63,935 ; fish, £31,594 ; 
maize, £9,589 ; feathers, £8,016 ; and tobacco, £5,008. 


Total Exports to Union of South Africa, £449,056, of which £425,531 was Australian 
produce. The principal exports were—Timber, £139,511; wheat, £64,590 ; machinery 
and metal manufactures, £54,823; apparel and textiles, £41,554; gelatine and glue, 
£17,613; leather, £13,253; tallow, £11,716; fruits, £9,739; meats, £8,490; soap, 
£7,558; drugs and chemicals, £6,456. 


Belgium. Total Imports of Belgian Origin, £568,083. The principal items were— 
Glass and glassware, £107,629 ; piecegoods, velvet, £85,664 ; other piecegoods, £75,817 ; 
machinery and metal manufactures, £65,636 ; gloves, £53,063 ; precious stones, £42,992 : 
carpets and carpeting, £37,883 ; paper and stationery, £23,514; drugs and chemicals, 
_ £13,280 ; and arms, ammunition, etc., £11,317. 


Total Bxports to Belgium, £7,260,967. Of this total £7,247,389 was Australian 
produce. The principal exports were—Wool, £6,184,099 ; wheat, £457,468 ; silver and 
silver lead concentrates, £204,204 ; hides and _ skins, £108,431 5 barley, £54,059 5 zine 
concentrates, £38,787 ; copper, £35,820 ; fruits, fresh, £18,081 ; silver and silver lead ores, 
£16,734 ; timber, £11,184 ; fodders, £11,266 ; meats, £5,578 ; and butter, £4,286. 
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China. Total Imports of Chinese Origin, £657,178. The principal items were— 
Linseed, £223,588 ; apparel and textiles, £112,231 ; tung, ete., oil, £57,674; bristles, 
etc., £50,875; nuts (edible), £35,798; tea, £31,975; ginger, £20,475; cotton, raw, 
£18,359; rice, £9,734; drugs and chemicals, £7,623; feathers, £7,591 ; and fireworks, 
£6,341. ‘ 

Total Hxports to China, £1,212,821, of which £1,195,069 was Australian produce. 
The principal items were—Wheat, £868,864; milk and cream, £118,652; butter, £54,996; 
railway sleepers, £49,631 ; sandalwood, £27,513 ; silver, bar, ingot, ete., £16,000 ; leather, 
£9,865; timber, £9,401 ; flour, £7,399; fruits, £5,718; meats, £4,110; and tallow, 
£4,000. 


Czechoslovakia. Tolal Imports of Czechoslovakian Origin, £394,521. The principal 
items were—Apparel, £131,006 ; glass and glassware, £72,372 ; manufactures of metal, 
£43,719; textiles, £275503 ; jewellery, £27,170; paper and stationery, £16,367; and 
fancy goods, £12,869. 


Total Exports to Czechoslovakia, £614,419, of which £614,235 was Australian produce. 
The principal export was wool, £611,554. 


Egypt. Total Imports of Egyptian Origin, £9,288. The principal items were— 
Cigarette tubes and papers, £5,035 ; and vegetable substances and fibres, £1,968. 

Total Hxports to Egypt, £524,006, of which £523,303 was Australian produce. The 
principal exports were—Flour, £158,577; frozen beef, £132,492 ; other meats, £26,286 ; 
timber, £86,379 ; butter, £75,627; and fresh fruits, £16, sor: 


France. T'otal Imports of French Origin, £790,108. The principal items were— 
Argol, £118,878 ; piecegoods, velvet, £65,323 ; paper and stationery, £52,786 ; apparel, 
£50,158 ; spirituous liquors, £49,706 ; trimmings and ornaments, £49,308; olive oil, 
£46,058 ; piece goods, silk, £41,742 ; machinery and metal manufactures, £30,267 ; lace 
for attire, £27,485 ; fertilizers, £22,420 ; jewellery and faney goods, £10,545 ; perfumery 
and toilet preparations, £19,350; gums and resins, £18,088 ; foodstuffs of vegetable 
origin, £15,502 ; medicines, £15,469 ; and perfumed spirits, £8,697. ; 


Total Hxports to France, £6,433,036. Of this total, £6,251,255 was Australian produce. 
The principal exports were—W ool, £4,413,102 ; sheepskins, £1,634,974; gold, £301,893 ; 
stones and minerals, £21,883; horns, £10,328 ; wheat, £7,880; and precious stones, 
£4,692. 


Germany. Total Imports of German Origin, £2,963,049. The principal items were— 
Machinery, £603,829 ; manufactures of metal, £439,610; drugs and chemicals, £352,333; 
paper and stationery, £208,138 ; earthenware, china, glassware, ete., £170,663 ; gloves, 
£147,854 ; optical and scientific instruments, £148,004 ; piece goods, £134,549 ; apparel, 
£100,712; textiles excluding piecegoods, £81,435 ; timepieces, £76,314; oils, fats and 
waxes, £67,573; bags, baskets, eto., £53,065 ; jewellery and fancy goods, £51,678 ; 
musical instruments, £44,611 ; and paints and varnishes, £37,500, 


Total Hxports to Germany, £2,368,453, of which £2,353,708 was Australian produce. 
The principal exports were—Wool, £2,052,436; hides and skins, £108,766 ; fresh apples, 
£96,532; stones and minerals, £31,338; drugs and chemicals, £16,328 ; sausage casings, 


£13,111 ; metals, scrap, £9,892 ; and gums and resins, £4,108. 


Italy. Total Imports of Italian Origin, £444,141. The principal imports were— 
Sulphur, £95,367 ; yarns, artificial silk, £609,983 ; apparel, £53,995 ; piecegoods, silk 
£52,243; fibres, £31,696; machinery and metal manufactures, £19,762 ; essential athe 
£16,317; olive oil, £15,931; stones and minerals, £13,637; foodstufis of vegetable ‘ 
origin, £6,580 ; argol, £6,149; and paper and stationery, £6,051, , 


Total Hexports to Italy, £689,225, of which £682,599 was Australian produce. The 
principal exports were—Wheat, £326,990 ; wool, £273,549; hides and skins, £50,528 ; 
and tallow, £20,355. ; : 
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Japan. Total Imports of Japanese Origin, £4,909,571. The principal imports were— 
Silk or containing silk piecegoods, £1,666,357; cotton and linen piecegoods, £913,124 ; 
silk, raw, £326,991 ; machinery and metal manufactures, £237,560; other piecegoods, 
£200,599; jewellery and fancy goods, £195,592; apparel, £161,571; crockery and 
household ware, £161,131 ; sulphur, £132,404; yarns, £131,874; paper and stationery, 
£78,785 ; fish, £53,217; bags, baskets, etce., £44,038 ; and foodstuffs of vegetable origin, 
£39,105. : 

Total Exports to Japan, £17,661,232. Of this total, £17,610,544 was Australian 
produce. The principal exports were—Wool, £14,594,075 ; wheat, £1,923,596; zinc, 
bars, blocks, ete., £241,727; iron ore, £158,064; hides and skins, £138,826; iron and 
steel serap, £115,065; tallow, £81,202; flour, £75,405; foodstuffs of animal origin, 
£75,326; trochus shell, £52,791 ; casein, £34,530; and lead, pig, £31,859. 


Netherlands. Total Imports of Netherlands Origin, £564,236. The principal items 
were—Electrical machinery and appliances, £148,755; artificial silk yarns, £143,443; 
precious stones, £33,270 ; drugs and chemicals, £28.744 ; lamps and lampware, £28,279 ; 
sausage casings, £20,165; paper, £19,601 ; caramel, caramel paste and cocoa butter, 
£18,779 ; and gin, £16,422. 

Total Exports te Netherlands, £1,200,638, 6f which £1,162,769 was Australian produce. 
The principal items were—Wool, £1,058,833 ; hides and skins, £28,852; fruits, fresh, 
£22,333; flour, £20,108 ; precious stones, £16,860 ; machinery and metal manufactures, 
£13,760 ; and wheat, £8,867. ' 


Netherlands East Indies. Total Imports of Netherlands East Indies Origin, £4,928,025. 

The principal imports were—Petroleum spirit, £2,158,715; tea, £1,116,374 ; residual 

oil, £435,913; petroleum (crude), £329,640 ; kerosene, £302,374; kapok, £171,948; 
crude rubber, £123,554; flax and hemp, £88,109 ; tobaceo, £37,771 ; coffee and chicory, 
£31,372 ; and waxes, £29,460. 

Total Exports to Netherlands East Indies, £1,281,226. Of this total, £1,263,721 was 
Australian produce. The principal exports were—Flour, £615,743 ; butter, £356,279 ; 
meats, £47,272 ; biscuits, £27,276 ; fruits, fresh, £25,798 ; coal, £24,299 ; leather, £23,716 ; 
tallow, £19,941 ; machines and metal manufactures, £18,659 ; and medicines, £18,467. 


Norway. Total Imports of Norwegian Origin, £415,252. The principal items 
were—Fish, preserved in tins, £131,017; paper—writing and typewriting, £95,259 ; 
timber, dressed, £42,850 ; paper, printing, £38,234; manufactures of metal, £27,841 ; 
other paper, £21,101 ; wrapping paper, £17,375 3 oils in bulk, £9,151 ; and wood pulp, 
£7,145. 

Total Exports to Norway, £10,052. The principal exports were—Wool, £6,819 ; and 
hides and skins, £2,215. 


Pacific Islands (British and Foreign). 'otal Imports of Pacific Islands Origin, 
£2,488,596. The principal imports were—Gold, £1.412,149; rock phosphates, £587,594 ; 
copra, £204,071 ; coconuts, prepared, £86,364 ; crude rubber, £60,054 shells, £28,568 ; 
molasses, £17,617 ; wood and wicker, £13,282 ; silver, £11,519 ; hides and skins, £9,228 ; 
vanilla beans, £9,068 ; and coffee, raw, £6, 580. 

Total Exports to Pacific Islands, £2,1 80,727. Of this total £1,677,875 was Australian 
The principal exports were—Manufactures of metal, £241,953 5 machinery, 
£186,659; tobacco and preparations, £150,621 ; silver, £125,380; flour, £124,254 ; 
meats, £118,060 ; coal, £88,613 ; spirituous liquors, £83,780 ; cinematographs and films, 
£83,338 5 oils, fats and waxes, £78,506 ; apparel and textiles, £7 55779 bran, pollard and 
sharps, £53,070; drugs and chemicals, £51,742; biscuits, £40,628 ; timber, £33,517 ; 
vegetables, £28,827; tea, £28,514 ; butter, £28,212; paper and stationery, £25,048 ; 
milk and cream, £25,918; earthenware, china, cements, £25,737; rubber and leather, 
£25,230; arms, ammunition and explosives, £21,004 ; coke, £10,974; and paints and 


varnishes, £19,238. 


produce. 


» 
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Philippine Islands. Total Imports of Philippine Islands Ori jin, sas The 
principal items were—Hemp, £56,375 ; timber, £29,651 ; and hoods f>r hats, £4,889. 

Total Exports to Philippine Islands, £553,311. Of this total £55 3.14 5 was See 
produce. The principal exports were—Flour, £308,325; milk ani cream, £85,815 ; 
butter, £53,849 ; meats, £47,669 ; coal, £35,992; and leather, £5,198. 


Soviet Union (Russia). otal Imports of Soviet Union (Russia) Origin, £94,003. The 
principal items were—Furs, dressed, £33,999; hides and skins, £12,371 ; fish, £8,051 ; ~ 
and hair and bristles, £5,434. 

Total Exports to Soviet Union (Russia), £10,700. The principal items were—Wool, 
£8,447 ; and hides, £2,192. 


Spain. Total Imports of Spanish Origin, £196,939. The principal items were— 
Corks, etc., £72,804 ; “nuts, edible, £51,319; olive oil, £15,497; drugs and chemicals, 
£9,737; quicksilver, £8,395 ; liquorice, £6,932 ; wine, £5,379; and dry colours, £4,680. 

Total Exports to Spain, £182,952. The principal items were—Wool, greasy, £118,364: 
hides and skins, £57,998 ; and oileake, £5,146. ; 


Sweden. Total Imports of Swedish Origin, £972,006. The principal imports were— 
Machines and machinery, £202,421 ; pulp for papermaking, £177,760; paper, other, 
£103,164 ; vacuum cleaners, £103,067 ; manufactures of metal, £84,602 ; paper, wrapping, 
£73,601 ; timber and manufactures of wood, £57,544; boards, £55,203; and printing 
paper, £50,828. 

Lotal Huports to Sweden, £264,918. The principal exports were—Wool, £182,091 ; 
apples, fresh, £39,147 ; and hides, cattle, £27,427: 


Switzerland. Total Imports of Swiss Origin, £602,145. The principal imports 
were—Clocks and watches, £200,264; machinery and metal manufactures, £142,663 ; 
grass straw for hats, £57,663 ; apparel and attire, £46,332 ; piecegoods, silk, £33,420; 
drugs and chemicals, £32,992 ; handkerchiefs, £17,056 ; dyes, synthetic, £13,359; and 
piecegoods, cotton and linen, £8,1or, 

Total Hxports to Switzerland, £160,978. The principal exports were—Wool, £1 553042 3 
and timepieces and fancy goods, £2,970. 


United States of America. Total T mports of United States Origin, £x 3,901,857. The 
principal imports were—Motor chassis and parts, £2,584,273 ; tobacco, unmanufactured, 
£1,487,296; © petroleum spirit, £1,067,285;° motive power machinery, £895,888 ; 
lubricating (mineral) oil, £670,6t0 ; electrical machinery and appliances, £552,448 ; 
drugs and chemicals, £487,984 ; wood and wicker, £358,542; paper and stationery, 
£292,268 ; films, £290,933 ; apparel and textiles, £280,505 ; iron and steel—plate and 
sheet, plain, £265,351 ; optical, etc., instruments, £241,820 ; sulphur, £234,366 ; printing 
machinery, £218,262; sausage casings, £198,717; tools of trade, £198,295 ; metal 
working machinery, £144,770; paints and varnishes, £112,264 ; mining machinery, 
£106,626 ; kerosene, £100,803 ; and hides and skins. £90,863. 

Total Hxports to the United States of America, £9,866,277. Of this total £8,763.303 
was Australian produce. The principal exports were—Gold, £4,254,993; wool, 
£2,087,365; rabbit and hare skins, £1,553,063; other hides and skins, £699,683 ; 
concentrates, £321,025 ; pearlshell, £197,449; sausage casings, £195,471 ; tallow, 
£158,242 ; ores, £83,339; and wood and wicker, £67,347. 


§ 7. Trade with Eastern Countries. 


1. Principal Articles Exported.—The following table shows the value of exports 
of Australian and other produce from Australia to Eastern countries during the last 


‘five years. The countries concerned in this trade are Borneo (British), Ceylon, China, 


French Indo China, Hong Kong, India, Japan, Korea, Kwantung Peninsula, Malaya 
(British), Manchuria, Netherlands Kast Indies, Philippine Islands, Siam, Timo 
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(Portuguese), and French and Portuguese Possessions in India, During the years 
1931-32 and 1932-33 the export trade with Eastern countries showed an improvement 
in value over the year 1930-31 owing to increased shipments of wheat and flour to China 
and of wheat and wool to Japan. Wheat exports to Eastern countries were consistently 
large during the years 1930-31 to 1932-33, but in 1933-34 they fell to relatively 
very small dimensions, with the result that the value of total exports of merchandise 
during 1933-34 was nearly £34 million less than during the previous year, and would 
have been smaller still but for an increase of over 54 per cent. in the exports of wool to 
Japan. This marked decline was due to the falling off in shipments of butter to 
Netherlands East Indies, wheat and tallow to India and J apan, and wheat and flour to 
China. In 1934-35 exports increased by £2,287,222 due principally to larger exports of 
wheat to China and Japan and flour to Manchuria, Hong Kong and the Philippine Islands. _ 
‘The value of wool exported to Japan decreased by £3,464,418 although the quantity was 
15 per cent. greater. Exports advanced to £25,532,518 in 1935-36, an increase of £44 
million on the previous year and the highest total recorded since 1928-29. The increase 
‘in the value of wool shipments to Japan was approximately £6 million but reduced 
‘shipments of wheat to China and Japan and of flour to Manchuria were valued at £2 
million less compared with 1934-35. 


TOTAL EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 


| 
Article. 1931-32. | 1932-332 | 1933-34. | 1934-35- | 1935-39. 
. | 
£A. ; £4; £-A. £A. oe . 
Biscuits .. i ie Pu aese7 - asasoa8 37,815 | 39,767 35,082 
Butter .. ae oe ie 709,001 | 530,878 486,878 | 544,215 657,264 
Cheese... == = | 13,295 17,785 18,526 22,012 25,538 
Coal sie Sia Z5 | 148,086 | 94,963 83,674 | 74,978 $1,907 
Fruits— . | | | a . 
Fresh .. A et] 90,727 | 96,321 110,555 | 122,625 124,550 
Dried and Preserved 4 Bi 53,929 47;333 | 51,381 | 42,081 | 40,073 
-Grain and pulse— i } . 
Wheat E ae ae ote 7:929,220 | 7,930,706 | 1,307,770 | 4,395,925 2,919,229 
Flour .. 1,534,452 2,498,016 | 1,744,820 | 3,304,000 2,789,059 
Other (prepared ‘and unprepared) . 15,839 30,683 | 75,014 | 60,306 71,798 
Hay, chaff, and compressed fodder .. 13,618 13,028 | 12,285 | 16,014 16,187 
Horses _ 3, 93,089 84,265 | 63,357 | 102,586 105,995 
Infants’ ‘and Invalids’ Food 5h 74,986 89,663 apie | ne ets 
Iron Ore - ae +347 7,908 | 4, | | 58,064 
Tron and Steel (scrap) ate a | 35,579 | 43,227 | 76,945 | 137,934 | ApgiOE2 
Jams and Jellies .. ee 33,048 34,406 39,205 | 42,328 42,688 
Lard and Refined Animal Fats an 21,670 22,495 21,764 | 28,432 35,046 
Lead, Pig a4 51,745 34,031 33,585 | 51,084 38,614 
Leather ve wd 4. we 182,788 | 142,686 140,733 141,907 107.944 
Meats— | | | 
Bacon and Hanis = a 76,192 | 82,301 | 795293 84,420 91,423 
Other meats mo re He 260,721 | 242,769 202,714 214,182 244,439 
Milk and Cream . x ty 569,011 | 730,650 667,229 | 456,108 455,420 
‘Pearlshell and trochus shell Tie 32,544 | 49,295 | 41,599 | 46,737 53,006 
‘Sandalwood | 62,914 132,057 114,302 | 108,600 66,845 
Skins, hoofs, horns, “bones, § and sinews | 43,330 | 355305 | 72,293 | 135,836 | 162,214 
Tallow (unrefined) : .. | 393,890 | 322,616 | 253,232 296,937 237,454 
“Timber aareeed) e ee | 95,270 | 47,040 | 96,973 | 180,954 85,191 
Wool... ; Ae .. | 7,590,943 | 8,034,927 | 12,249,581 | 8,785,163 | 14,767,219 
Zinc— | H : 
Bars, blocks, ingots, ete. .. ~. |. ‘H80,193.} 2537037 246,068 303,282 528,032 
Concentrates .. Ei Ag 24,994 125,211 | 18,097 | “ re 
Other merchandise fos a | 382,727 | 497,917 420,720 695,050 614,038 
| | 
2 7 | 6,572 | 20,790,602 | 24,882,561 
otal merchandise ~. | 20,756,275 | 22,305,763 | 18,876, 9 2,561 
‘Specie, and gold and silver bullion a 600,501 50,262 | 102,672 475,864 649,957 
i ee Poo) ee si 
Total Exports of «. /€21,356,776 \422,356,025 ‘eer hpind 'a21,260,466 25,532,518 


(a) Australian currency value. Estimated British currency value——1931-32, £ stg. 16,814,563 3 
4932-33, £ stg. 17,849,122; 1933-34, £ Stg. 15,753,089; 1934-35, £ std. 10,979,975; 1935-36, £ stg. 
20,386,200, 
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2. Destination of Exports of Merchandise.—The next table shows the destination 
of merchandise exported to Eastern countries during the five years ended 1935-36 :— 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 


s 


Country of Destination. | r931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-38. 1935-36. 

j | 

as Ls = a = 

£A. | cig SAS ae poe 
China hg sta As -« | 4,902,974 | 6,279,584 914,806 2,472,262 1,212,821 
Hong Kong =o aS ned 738,797 767,710 506,596 715,994 624,663 
India and Ceylon .. we Eas 778,603 1,114,209 928,086 961,832 1,307,206 
Japan ase 25 aA -- | 11,659,012 | 11,468,459 13,906,256 312,095,514 17,067,232 
Malaya (British) ay aS 919,827 | 958,880 1,015,315 1,315,822 1.263,526. 
Manchuria including Kwantung | : y 
Peninsula ie ao # (a) (a) (a) 75 830.835 
Netherlands East Indies es won), F;352:8908) . 2078 Gen 1,149,167 29 1,274,195 
Philippine Islands. . ave Sr! | 317,615 | 428,461 343,177 53 553.311 
Siam ok ae ys os 58,460 78,132 71,356 560 100,959 
Other Dastern Countries .. ad 28,089 | 32,250 35,913 61 50,833 
Total we = .. |b20,756,275 |b22,305,763 818,876,572 620,790,602 24,882,561 
| + 
(a) Included with China. (b) Australian currency value. Estimated British currency value. 


1931-32, £ stg. 16,305,035 ; 1932-33, £ ste. 17,808,755; 1933-34, £ ste. 15,071,115; 1934-35, £ stg. 
16,639,285 5 1935-36, £ stg. 19,866,316. 


3. Imports of Merchandise from Eastern Countries —The value of imports into 
Australia from Eastern countries during the last five years is shown in the following 
table. The principal commodities imported in 1935-36, according to the countries 
of origin, were :—Ceylon—Tea, £797,368 ; India—Bags, Sacks and Hessians, 52,033,517 
Netherlands East Indies—Tea, £1,116,374; Petroleum Spirit, £2,158,715; Petroleum, 
crude, £329,640; Kerosene, £302,374; Residual Oil, £435,901 3; Japan—4Silk Piece goods, 
£1,666,357 ; Cotton and Linen Piece goods, £913,404; Other Textiles, £482,637. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE INTO AUSTRALIA FROM EASTERN COUNTRIES. 


British Currency Values. 


Country of Origin. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-35. 

_ £stg. £ stg. fstg. | £stg. £ stg. 
China .. oe + | 314,778 | 266,938 285,514 | 364,127 657,178 
Hong Kong Be ae 6,156 | 10,363 18,436 | 22.677 26,713 
India and Ceylon -+ | 3:373,533 | 4,047,665 3,643,250 3,336,684 3,692,869 
Japan .. oe ++ | 2,306,734 | 3,536,582 3,676,737 | 4,624,740 4,969,571 


Malaya (British) .. et 
Manchuria including Kwan- 


276,654 271,407 328,720 | 561,845 488,254 


tung Peninsula i (a) (a) (a) | 3,906 8,156 
Netherlands East Indies .. 2,648,019 2,930,951 3,960,233 | 45390,327 | 4,928,025 
Philippine Islands 35,947 34,809 59,733 | 70,885 92,610 
Siam  .. sf wt 2,218 | I,512 1,822 | 1,879 ; 6,403 
Other Eastern Countries ., 25,504 41,311 37,78 | 74,423 $3,993 


Total as ++ 9,080,443 TI,141,627 12,012,226 53,460,403 14,953,781 


(a) Included with China. 


By comparison with footnote (5) of the previous table, the balance of trade with 


Eastern countries can be ascertained and shows an excess of exports from Australia 
during each of the five years, 
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§ 8. Classified Summary of Aimevalian Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—The following table shows the value of -imports into Australia during 
each of, the last five years, arranged in accordance with the statistical classification 
which came into operation on 1st July, 1922 :— 


IMPORTS TO AUSTRALIA.—CLASSES. 


British Currency Values. 


Classes. ‘ 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37.(4) 
= capes a >! 2 ee ee a ee eee Wee's ee Oe 
Pines ee Seige) | ve ste s | * Liste | este he ste. 

. Animal foodstuffs, ete. 5 799,859 | 042,686 1.24737 | 2,442,896} 1,509,82 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs; .non- ead 7 pete | As “ple Sey re 
alcoholic beverages, ete, .. 2,330,79I | 3,141,432 | 3,166,140 | 3,215,246 3,800,509 
IJ. Alcoholic liquors, ete. “ye 460,437 | 5545474 637,003 | 696,103 633,358 
, 1V. Tobacco, ete. ae a 711,848 | 718,282 T,342,790 1,614,226 1,714,960 
“4 V. Live animals 50 fe 48,240 94,670 163,058 | 168,069 216,943 
“ VI. Animal substances, ete. ie 833,154 | 1,193,026 1,069,893 | 1,488,143 1,467,304 
VIl. Vegetable substances, ete. .. 1,556,425 | 1,492,848 1,961,807 2,256,452 2,890,933 
VIIL. Apparel, textiles, etc. -. _ 17,323,363 | 15,994,563 | 17,735,864 | 17,202,354 | 17,952,742 
IX. Oils. fats, and waxes a 5,053,471 | 5,274,615 | 5,334,763 | 6,600,852 | 7,642,875 
X. Paints and varnishes =: 302,366 | 353,557 445,261 | 499,591 575,347 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. .. 379,336 | 308,942 | 507,785 | 601,533 553:237 
XIf. Metals, metal manufactures, | | 
and machinery .. .. | 10,428,134 | 13,049,596 | 19,301,432 | 25,206,62 27,271,497 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. Ry 644,782 743,636 1,000,557 1,185,812 1,832,824 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. A 1,265,780 1,403,049 1,847,866 1,934,955 | 1,790,962 
XY. Earthenware, etc. .. 1 897,827 | 1,018,224 1,380,865 | 1,690,283 1,7535154, 
{ XVI. Paper and stationery ben 4,251,636 | 4,304,303 4,764,188 5,295,820 | 5,994,449 
XVII. Jewellery, ete. oe a 692,769 | 749,002 1,008,450 | 1,194,566 | 1,259,664 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and | | 
scientific instruments ny 940,694 | 987,369 1,074,590 1,218,299 | 1,282,825 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, ete. Re 3,687,498 | 3,384,857 355375218 4,370,127 4,520,237 
XX. Misceilancous ans Py 3,041,291 | 3,035,078 | 4,893,726 | 5,498,379 5,911,344 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze | ; | 
SHECIC . 62 Ae -. | ¥,17%,159 | 1,278,717 | 1,698,489 | 1.731.127 | 2,048,794 
s Total os iS .. | 58,013,860 | 60,712,926 74,119,496 | 85,252,458 | 92,533,787 


(a) Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
\ 2. Exports.—In the following table the exports from Australia are shown in classes 
according to the same classification as for imports, distinguishing (A) Australian produce ; 
(B) Other produce (re-exports) ; and (C) Total exports. : 
EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—CLASSES. 
Australian Currency Values. 


ke kel ae ee Fok a 
Classes. 1932-33- 1933-34 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37.(b) 
| ae A. AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. nd 
< ate “ee aT Soy Pra rs Oe Oe | £ A. hA, | £ A. 
I. Animal foodstuffs, ete. ++ | 17,221,140 | 17,339,929 | 20,715,328" | 20,584,170 | 20,287,733 


Il. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 


alcoholic beverages, ete. .. 30,062,717 | 21,285,172 | 25,044,405 26,946,171 | 33,987,073 


III. Aicoholic liquors, etc. he 855,269 | gI6,100 | 950,242 | 15,979,904 1,222,177 
IV. Tobacco, etc. ss 3 L7L77X | 125,503 | 117,975 * 150,600 193x840 
V. Live animals oh ae 124,279 130,864 181,564 179,015 | 227,232 
VI. Animal substances, etc. ++ | 39,198,506 | 61,834,960 | 43,163,360 | 58,505,775 | 70,380, 39 
VIL. Vegetable substances, etc. .. 249,732 | 290,684 | 320,181 |} 260,143 | 407,15 
VIIL. Apparel, textiles, etc. va 323,029 | 328,794 | 381,752 | 375,088 5345592 
1X. Oils, fats, and waxes 5 886,843 | 534,529 1,012,958 772,791 955, is 
X. Paints and varnishes hice 57,289 68,954 98,298 | 119,681 155.578 


XI. Stones and minerals, etc. 629,955 1,166,453 1,391,904 1,807,966 | 2,448,023 


bs XII. Metals, metal manufactures, | blag gx oat Lay 
i and machinery .. on 4,208,791 4,706,797.| 4,752,582 | 6,811,780 Gy798 289 
XIII. Rubber and leather, ete... 469,473 701,490 582,244 741,206 | 1,008,181 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. me 377,913 608,579 883,796 963,382 | 1,052,700 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. ae 77,999 103,576 | 137,303 175,360 | 159,502 
XVI. Paper and stationery ae 134,403 | 149,311 | 175,663 249,911 247 1939 
ia XVII. Jewellery, ete. os Cans 68,017 | 93,568 | 90,021 91,069 | 120,207 
2 XVIII. Optical, surgical, and | | “i yoke 
scientific instruments ae 121,911 103,495 — 123,912 119,168 | BS73402 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, ete. so). 439,505 459:332 | 549,971 | 573:029 773,675 
o Do. boa esr “or; «» | 445,299) 453,074 | 548,052 727,202 | 734,021 
XXf. Gold and silver; and bronze | | i ban? 
we pews a 2s .. | 22,291,422 | 9,174,601 | 8,694,622 | YE 7on80d) 32:397978 
Total aps cd .. |148,409,356 120,051,925 109,913,129 |132,0405445 }156,586, 167 
, (a) (a) Kk sciayr | (a) | @) 


; siisnraasereetominelse sak evod.$82, 4865 2943294) 8 8Uit-'05,343,2935 F934-35s 
(4) Bstimated British currency value, 1932 33, Este. 94,572,380; 1933-34 iv) Preliminary ficures, 


£ gtz. 87,768,949 ; 1935-30, £ Stg. 106,157,176 5 1930-37, £ ste. 125,037,461. 
subject to revision. 
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EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—CLASSES—continuea. 
Classes. . 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37.(U) 
| | 
B. OrnEeR PRoDUCE.—RE-PXPORTS. 
Australian Currency Values. 
EAS eA. | fA; pee | = A. 
I, Animal foodstuffs, etc. 9,977 8,791 | 11,442 12,778 19,04 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- ce i — 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 775704 72,381 69,706 62.904 a7:720 
ITI, Alcoholic liquors, ete. a 17,848 40,121 21,989 30,096 | 33.512 
IV. Tobacco, ete. Tr os 86,904 55204 54.464 72,149 | 69,783 
V. Live animals : 18,922 13.918 12,855 30,461 | 23,469 
VI. Animal substances, etc. 2,640 20,898 ibe oars | 30,099 
VII. Vegetable substances, etc. 7.118 4,806 os 3-264 | x 154 
VIII, Apparel, textiles, etc. 173,994 217,388 195,189 228.714 | 320,174 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes 80,371 42,505 37.372 87.489 105.394 
. X. Paints and varnishes 3,642 5,448 2,830 4,005 io 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. 1,432 1,299 578 1.475 5575 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures PF 7 
eardmachines:) | 484,879 325,014 477-533 435.380 480.379 
’ XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. 8,591 7,974 fee 4.983 17,836 
: XIV. Wood and wicker, ete. 21,381 21,698 29,249 22,014 32,935 
XY. Earthenware, etc... 6,350 8,099 8,554 _8.030 5405 
XVI. Paper and stationery $2,528 36,141 37,239 78,194 | 78,595 
XVII.) Jewellery, ete. .. Pe 30,281 34,87: 39.124 TII,196 | 64,806 
| XVIIL. Optical, _ surgical, and as 
scientific instruments 139,261 146,135 167,770 176.104 214,362 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. 31,971 43,649 39.478 44,873 35,823 
XX. Miscellaneous > Be 105,820 85,896 177,049 141,960 189,908 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze : 
specie .. “ Se 1,242,657 1,595,820 1,761,829 7,855.962 2,079,132 
bts Total on . ++ | 2,533,961 | 2,789,374 3,072,008 3,440,776 | 3,945,726 
(@) (4) (a) (a) (a) 
(@) Estimated British currency value, 1932-33. £ stg. 2,024,839: 1933-34, £ stg. 2,229,339; 2034-35, 
hal # stg. 2,456,219; 1935-36, & ste. 2,750,020: 1936-37,.£ ste. 3,153,622. (b) Preliminary figures, 
. S- 2,459,219; 1935-3 ce 275 g 


subject to revision. 


z C. Toran Exports.—AusTRALIAN PropucE anp RE Exports. 
; Australian Currency Values. 
- £A. SA ZA. £ A, Sf, 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. ++, 17:23L,117 | 17,348,630 | 20,726,770 20,596.948 | 20,306,779 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. ., | 30,140,421 21,358,053 | 25,114,111 27,009,075 | 34,944,793 
e Il}, Alcoholic liquors, ete. Re 873,147 956,221 972,231 1,210,060 | 1,255,689 
: IV. Tobacco, etc. a 258,675 180,767 172,439 228,749 | 263,623 
" V. Live animals Soa > 143,201 L44,782 194.419 209,476 | 250,701 * 
VI. Animal substances, ete. ++) 39,201,146 | 61,905,858 | 435.170.9094 58,531,920 70.410,938 
; VII, Vegetable substances, ete. .. 256,850 | 301,400 326.385 265,407 423,310 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. 497,023 846,182 576,941 603.802 | 854,766 
ne, TX. Oils, fats, and wakes 907,214 597,034 1,059,329 860.280 | ¥,124,257 
7 X. Paints and varnishes 60,931 | 74,402 Lor1,r28 123,686 | 162,104, 
XI. Stones and minerals, ete, 631,090 | 1,167,752 1,392,782 r.809,44x | 2, 50,681 
1% XII. Metals, metal manufactures, | a | 
LS and machinery .. 4,623,670 5,032,711 §, 130,115 7,247,160 | 9,672,668 
4 XITL. Rubber and leather, ete, 478,064 700,464 | 587,772 746,279 | 1,026,017 
XIV. Wood and wicker, ete. 399,204 630,277 | 973,045 985,996 | 1,085,655 
j XV, Earthenware, ete, Bok 54,349 | TII,675 145,857 183,390 | 768,007 
i XVI. Paper and stationery we 186,921 | 185,452 | 212,902 328,105 | 325,731 
; XVII, Jewellery, etc. .. r¢ 98,298 | 128,447 120,145 202,865 | 185,103 
¥ XNVITT. Optical, surgical, and | | 
" if scientific instruments 201,172 | 249,630 | 291,682 295,272" | 372,823 
‘ XLX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. 460,536 . 502,982, | 586,449 617,902 807,408 
XX, Miscellaneous s) ha) DM Eg. 539,070 | 725.101 869,162 924,529 
> XXI. Gold and silver ; and bronze | | ec 
f specie .. Aon 23,534,979 | 10,770,421 10,456,447 | 13,556,246 | t4,4n9\221 
=. Total Fe ay |120,943,317 |123,441,209 |1T2,086,037 '135,381,221 160,531,883 
: za cE A) | (@ (@) (a 


£ stg 3,225,108 * 25 £ sty 8 >> " 7 ne 
= StS. 90;225,168 5 1935-36, £xtg. 108,907,205 3 1936-37, £ stg. x 


(a) Estimated British currency value, 1932-33, £ stg, 96,597,225; 1 
y' 2 7; 
subject to revision. 


33-34, £ stg. 98,572,632 ;-1934-35, 
(#) Preliminary figures, 


t sI9r 3082, 
ee Imports of Principal Articles—The next table shows the quantity, where 
\ available, and the value of the principal articles imported into Australia during the last 


five years. The articles are listed in the order in which they appear in the detailed 
classification :— ; 
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PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED.—AUSTRALIA. 
British Currency Values. 


| ] | 
Article. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37.(b) 
[/-————|_—|--— 
15, ee 4 | 19,597,955 | 23,971,763 | 


. 
¢ 

~ 

Ss 


8 s~ | 29,866,552 
Fish, preserved in tins 28,059,677 9,866,55 


£ | 8,276 529,531 686,594 773,020 819,611 
4 Tea ~lb. | Slits | 46,680,172 47,083,850 | 44,668,703 | 48,057,084 
‘a 1,270,948 | 2,174,035 sock ones | 2078334 | 23442,322 
i gal. 335,259 406,242 460,249 537,024 458,528 - 
Whisky rs A ¢ aon eee ress tseobs eae pee 
Tobacco and preparations thereof £ 711,848 718,282 1,342,796 1,614,226 | 1,714,960 
P | 
Copra Sane wt. 267,475 233,788 356,181 | 374,780 | _ 375,012 
—— i 7) er s 137,073 67,164 | ae | 204,071 291,587 -. 
‘ Fibres : ws 458,842 425,844 | 469,802 644.464 900,805 
Hides and skins £ 430,442 476,844 aS aes | 614,041 599.799 
i “On | 34,142 35,300 | 92 373209 A7 324. 
; ae for paper making te : 240,995 250,505 ae ee 253,610 | 343,164 
4 eeds | 3383755 |, 338,19 547,047 547.244 | 534.089 
Socks and stockings £ 7,092 | 12,851 21,389 34.900 | 35,056 
Gloves 3 : 3095145 epee ates, 360,424 | 355,856 
Hats and caps 124,561 146,786 141,714 157,586 147,042 
gs and ornaments pa 310,217 © 255477 313,245 | 333,246 361,009 
Other apparel and attire £ 528,987 612,843 699,854 754,699 | 755,018 
Carpets and carpeting £| 599,174 | 703,087 | -925,54T | 1,085,153 | 1,475,469 
Floorcloths and linoleums £ 202,005 291,890 352,073 | 429,245 | 547,785 : 
Piece Goods— ; | 
Canvas and duck £ | 383,493 390,052 511,875 | 507,284 505,508 
t Cotton and linen .. £ | 4,943,007 | 4,390,262 | 4,864,089 | 4,153,052 | 45571947 
Silk and artificial silk £) 2,773,277 | 2,543,386 | 2,901,694 | 2,704,410 | 2,875,371 
. Woollen or containing wool. . =| LET 7T | 179,800 245,448 | 260,871 286,688 
All other piece goods £| 1,896,814 1,615,128 | 2,872,585 | 3,072,457 1,696,728 
Sewing silks, cottons, etc. | 544,879 479,119 532,768 | 526,652 470,418 
Bags and sacks . £ 2,596,201 | 2,059,805 | 1,464,436 | 1,677,322'| 1,055,432 
Yarns <i as 
Artificial silk : 3 ) 504,979 | 548,356 ggia73 | 073,675 | Care 
~ Cotton : 586,99 479,400 48, 435,927 | 454,564 
Woollen .. . £ 52,332 35,162 39,070 | 80,360 53.028 
4 Other : a a5 £ 30,260 36,994 44,674 | 38,024 | 48,642 
Oils, in bulk— | | : 
: gal. | 36,647,723 | 31,155,716 | 33,482,226 | 38,770,667 | 45,617,564 
ey Kerosene .. KG | 622,838 | pyle ee Hee eer. 
. al. | I1,750,I9gI 12,445,601 | 13,279, | 14,4545546 14,787,516 
a Lubricating (mineral) & ra yf Aha eee 663,810 | peewee Fras y 
” Petroleum gal. |239,217,947 |266,226,956 |267,632,864 |319,336,547 |334,803,868 
1 heey ¥ - 6 704,511 31340990 | on. ; 413323043 | age: : 
! al. 21,403. 72,714,50 599, 97,176,403 |100,788,256 s 
ee, pee oabend Bolar=- : £ | ? "363,831 411,205 | ~ °548,843 | "321,166 | -'550,500 z 
| lectrical machinery and ap- | } a ae : 
1a Se allemcbe ne Jie - £ | 1,046,064 | 1,167,701 1,847,241 2,457,003 | 2,777,630 ai 
i Electrical cable and ees, | bh 96,445 | guars epee oe : 354402 . 
covered. 376,324 4545214 1955 582 |. 1,075,088 
| 4 Agricultural machinery £ 83,491 95,306 | 124,056 | 153,084 151,987 
| Metal-working machinery . auois 157,589 ae Ee rae ee 
_ Motive power machinery } 353,969 522,387 | 1,042,739 1,896,675 | 21797-3095 
d Steel— coke ie 
gees and tubes £/ 416,024 460,396 526,98) 388,060 405,715 , 
Plate and sheet hid £ 1,401,892 1,421,528 | 2,04 1,430 2,5295737 2,298,045 ’ 
Cutlery and platedware £ 344,292 | 315,408 389,385 482.740 511,152 
Tools of trade =} 516,197 585,142 751,207 8775247 | 872,396 
\ 7 } | 
-. Motor cars, chassis bodies and } | ) x R 
{ parts i : ; ’ a Spr ees | ara 1239 | + eee. | cel | ae aes ; 
' ubber and rubber manufactures 580 3,530 | y ; 
. Timber undressed, hie sp. ft, |188,663,281 | 1243,670,641 308,001,093 [358,148,252 318,469, 121 
. . Logs (a) rs £ 884,411 1,002,815 | 7,356,523 ) i, 416,467 | 3 269, BP 
Crockery. S £ | 390,584 | 382,395 | 492,852 | 532,750 |? 510, 386 : 
i} Glass and glassware ae 3 & | 359,345 | 419,015 | 588,809 747576 a eat ; 
.. Paper, printing esa. & |. 3,817,973 | 1,726,627 | 1,837,220 | 2,031,637 | 2.594554 
f. ry er manu- z es | | ‘ 
! j inven eae pe £} 2,211,626 1,369,976 | 1,609,087 He ie Pi bey ae 
ne fin. ft. | 56,949,478 | 60,323,114 | 54,600,449 | 73,804,740 | 05.320,704 
a Cinematograph films .; £ | 534,191 512,351 473,943 | 527; 057 508 ais 4 
9 | °4,520,237 
‘Drugs, chemicals, and_ fertilizers £ | 3,687,498 3x384,857 | 3,537,218 | 4; raed ae 
8,8 5 
Arms and explosives .. £ |. 538,650 610,833 608, ie eerar hey is 5 ‘ 
; Musical instruments, pianos, ete. £ 36,824 | 55,461 | 77,289 | Shea RES ‘ 
, kk bi g£ | 1,524,882 | 2,506,932 | 1,857,507 | 2,067,275.) 2,102, 
4 aiethe P artidiee: : £ | 13,996,790 | 15,833,142 | 20,653,471 | 23,937+473 26,165,933 
other @ at oe } | , ’ j ha 
ee ORE | = ~tar* * } e 
v7 Total Imports . ..  £ | 58,023,860 . 60,712, 926 74,339, 496 | 85, 1252438 | 9 9 2833 1787 ‘ 
re (a) Exclusive of undressed timber not measured an super. feet. (b) Preliminary figures, subject 


to revision. 
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4. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.—({a) Quantities. The 
following table shows the quantities of the principal articles of Australian produce 
exported during the last five years. The articles are listed in the order in which they 
appear in the detailed classification :— 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED.—QUANTITIES, AUSTRALIA. 


Article. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1936-37.(9) 
Butter nt ee -centl. | 2,263,293 2,442, 997 2,625,189 1,743,091 
Cheere ee --centl., | Bie ie 93,137 168,294 | 1393230 
ees in shell ei .. doz. | 16,844,288 | 19,617,032 | 22,718,740 | 15,459,027 
Milk and cream is . centl. | 244,526 197,720 165.495 | 221,226 
Fraits, dried. . ee ..cenil, | 1,063,245 1,454,867 1,277,789 | £204,302 
Fruits, fresn es +. dentl. 2,750,353 | 2,402,877 | 2,284,592 | 1,981,127 
Barley a cai .-centh. | 1,525,569 | 1,350,954 1,450,854 | 1,333,072 
Wheat ee oa .-centl. | 71,733,563 | 36,959,517 | 34,575,514 | Se 067,012 
Flour atin . -centl. | 12,629,179 | 10,849,839 | 14,959,412 | . 295,563 
Sugar (cane) oe F. CWh. |" 3,740,774 6,158,662 | 6,128,820 | 5,997,700 “8,095,400 
Wine .. gal. | 3,005,655 3,066,743 | 3,394,597 3 06,925 | 4,087,726 
Tobaceo, manufactured . .céentl. 6,138 45242 |} 3,853 52936 7,554 
Wool (in terms of re . .centl. | 10,054,173 | 8,929. 341 | 9,416,661 | 7 
Pearishell  .. 3 ++ ewt. | 32,975 33,721 | 43,467 | 
Sandalwood . 73 oe tw. | 97,076 79,061 | 73,420 | 
Ba (unrefined) oa te FeWRS | 747,102 487,748 | 827,136 
Coal a eS -. ton | 282,977 | 292,416 | 305,139 | 
Concentrates ce +. Cwt. | 1,598,314 | 2,818,036 2,212,324 | 
Copper make es ve OWE. | 168,195 105,389 11,072 | 
Lead .. (wt. | 3,632,208 | 3,687,298 | 3,673,347 
Zine—bar, block, dust so CW. 4 699,380 646,945 537,050 | 
Tin—ingots -. Gwt. j 19,571 | 24,794 22,007 | 
Timber, undressed, — ‘including | | 
Logs @) oe alg sup, ft. 26,508,661 | 45,507,512 | 36,911,000 | 40,307,040 | 44,064.464 
Soap a es .centl. | 89,946 71.527 54,371 | 54.507 58,958 
(a) Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super. feet. {b) Preliminary figures, subject 


to revision. 
(5) Values. The values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported 
during the same period as in the preceding table are given in the table hereunder :— 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED.—VALUES, AUSTRALIA. 
Australian Currency Values. 


Article. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. | 1936-37.(¢) 
£A, She pee She SAS. |S BAe 
Butter .. af ec see 8,940,008 | 8,104,220 | 9,586,776 | 9.028.243 | 7:716,473 
Cheese. ni a ok 318,895 } 229,313 | 403,977 3375467 | 383,974 
Hggs in shell a i ++ |= 958,065 | 1,058,264 | 1,148.25 910,892 054.578 
Meats ah os ae +» | 5,998,187 | 7,094,371 8,846,110 8,752,842 | 10,322,837 
Milk and cream .. ae si 927,546 | 739,000 | 710,166 722.302 847,927 
Fruits, dried ae i: ++ | 2,230,510 | 2,650,773 |° 2,165,242 1,987,164 | 2,060,236 
Fruits, fresh oe nf 2,417,437 | 2,011,695 1,821,932 2,026,860 1,970,809 
Fruits, preserved in liquid le ay | 726,050 | 949,206 997,160 | 805,797 | 1,070,695 
Barley .. : . + [952,052 305,359 394,466 | 360,391 | 518,709 
Wheat 7 es ix -- | 17,804,849 8,873,987 | 11,612,368 | 14,050,975 18,760,372 
Flour Ir ane a ++ | 4,248,973 3,206,718 4,607,383 | 4,510,882 | 5,596,250 
Sugar (cane) ae ae -. | 1,489,639 2,294,333 2,194,887 2,175,237 | 2,887,589 
Wine on ed | 789,351 801,820 8ro,021 | 931,624 | 1,042,960 
Tobaceo, manufactured rs se | 159,097 | T11,664 100,867 142,408 | 180,519 
Hides and skins .. as va MMSSO6, 087 4,384,584 3,501,612 §,649,427 | 7,305,206 
Wool, Me gs As -+ | 36,406,090 | 57,111,449 | 39,263,282 | 52,339,514 | 62,526,346 
Pearlshell wn ak ts. 233,786 | 198,347 _ 218,463 | 302,491 | 310,631 
Sandalwood i * 132,657 | 34,301 108,64 66,845 | 106,448 
Tallow (unrefined). . oe ae 790,405 494,940 927,740 | 661.465 800,947 
Coal 53 Rr ee 281,512 | 269,296 273,305 276.553 300,842 
Concentrates ee ze «teal 297,190 | 816,439 | 759,296 1,130,167 | 1,816,776 
Copper .. i ae vs fo 248,897 230,935 9,797 | 25,874 | 43.557 
Lead -. | -25384,062 | 2,418,072 |. 2,420,023 | 3,837.38: | 4,827,740 
Zing —bat, plo ck, dust = E 578,453 617,736 484,290 905,130 | 1,314,497 
Tin—ingots i eh ~ 189,723 329,410 302,271 200,807 193,928 
Leather .. ; 390,355 611,359 489,252 639.966 891,163 
Timber, undressed, “including. Logs (@) 302,809 489,758 455,661 |" 51,022 607-002 
Soap mn SM nt xe 166,228 119,498 83,708 92,086 88.462 
Se he x hy ++ | 23,598,527 | 8,159,695 | 8,153,758 | 10,709,718 11,666,733 
na Res si - = 692,875 | 1,014,756 | 540,824 990,506 660,076 
All other articles .. 4,086,987 4,090,727 6,531,508 7,835,401 8,845,687 
Total pepo (Australian Pro- eS 3 = 
duce) ' 2 -» |118,409,356 |120,651,925 100,913,429 (132,940,445 |156,586,167 
OE 0) 0) (b) 
ea) Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in Super feet. (b) Fstimated British currency 


valle—r932-33, £& stg. 94.572, 386; 1933-34, £ stg. 96,343,293 ; 1Q34- £ 
> 1933-34, : 293 3 35, © stg. 87,768,949; 1935-36, 
£ stg. 106,157,176; 1936-37, & ate. 125,037,461. (c) Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 3 
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5. Imports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder gives the 
value in British currency of imports into Australia during each of the last five years, 
grouped under the headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. The imports of 


merchandise are shown under the sub-headings of “ free ” and “ dutiable ” goods :— 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION—AUSTRALIA. 


British Currency Values. 


Merchandise. | 
Year. — : . Eber and | Total 
Free Goods. Dutiable Goods. M Total Moet ee 
erchandise, 
° a es = i ——- ee ra | 
£ Stg. £ Stg £ Stg 2 Ste. | £ Stg. 
1932-33 24,033,438 | 32,809,263 | 56,842,701 | 1,171,159 | 458,013,860 
| 
1933-34 24,359,167 | 35,075,642 59,434,809 1,278,117 | a60,712,926 
1934-35 28,578,421 43,842,586 | 72,421,007 | 1,698,489 | 474,119,496 
1935-30 32,693.465 50,827,866 | 83,521,331 1,731,127 | @85,252,458 
1936-37 (b) (e) (e) 90,454,093 | 2,048,704 | 492,533,787 


(a) Estimated Anstralian currency valie—-1932-33. £472,662,360; 1933-34, £476,042,9403; 1934-35, 
£A92,834,669 ; 1935-36. £A106.778.705 : 1936-37, £AT13.S98,568. (b) Preliminary figures, subject 
_to revision. (c) Not available. 


6. Exports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The next table shows the recorded 
value of exports from Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the 
headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion, giving the exports of Australian 
Produce and Other Produce separately :— 


i Merchandise. Specie and Bullion. 
. “ 
Year | | Total 
Australian ‘Other ‘Total | Australian | Other |g Toth) ee ‘ 
Produce. Produce. Merchandise. Produce. Produce. ° Bullion 
| é 
aos | se eet ey) | a =" She a MS Pe + 
| } 
/ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
(6) 96;117,934) 1,291,304 97,409,238 | 22,291,422 | 1,242,657 | 23,534,079 |120,943,317 
te {i(3 76,739,828, 1,030,981 77,770,809 | 17,832,558 | 993,858 | 18,826,416 | 96,597,225 
| | 
\(b) 13,477,324 1,193,554 112,670,878 | 9,174,601 | 1,595,820 | 10,770,421 |123,441,299 
1933-34 112 89,003,851! 952,937 89,956,788 | 7,339,442 | 1,276,402 | 8,615,844 | 98,572,632 
'(b)r07,218,517 1.311.079 102,529,596 8.694,612 | 1,761,829 | 10,456,441 112,986,037 
1934-35 \(c) 80,813,187) 1,046,769 81,859,956 | 6,955,762 | 1,409,450 | 8,365,212 | 90,225,168 
| | P ra 5 
1935-36 \(b) 121,240,161) 1,594,814 122,824,075 | 11,700,284 | 1,855,962 | 13,556,246 136,381,221 
ai tH 96,798,531, 1,265,320 | 98,063,851 | 9,358,645 | 1,484,709 | 10,843,354 |108,907,205 
| 
| 2 | eg 3 ay > > , 88 
1936-37 _S \(b)144,248,178! = 4.866,584 | 146,114.762 | 12,337,989 | 2,079.132 | 14,417,121 160,531,883 
GF Ul(e)115,168,205 1,490,287 116,658,492 9,869,256 | 1,663,334 | 11,532,590 128,191,082 
| | 
(a) Does not include the value of Ships’ Stores. See later table. (b) Australian currency 


values. (c) British currency values. (d) Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


‘ 7. Imports in Tariff Divisions.—In the following table the imports into Australia 
during the last five years have been classified in accordance with the sixteen divisions 


of the Customs Tariff. 
2218.—19 
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IMPORTS IN TARIFF DIVISIONS—AUSTRALIA. 
British Currency Values. 
1 Imports. 
eee | ogee: 1932-33. 1933-34- 1934-35. 1935-36 
Shee. a | £ Stg. £ Stg. £ Steg. £ Stg. £ Stg 
l. Ale, Spirits, and Bever-| 4 
he ae eel era Olont 522,240 619,171 724,243 810,479 
II. Tobacco and prepara- J 
tions thereof 614,193 711,848 718,282 | 1,342,796 1,614,226 
III. Sugar a8 o 9,461 12,167 13,784 18,213 21,542 
IV. Agricultural Products ; as 
and Groceries 3,752,073 | 3,709,621 4,669,232 | 5,359,51 Zz 5,832,041 
V. Textiles, Felts and 
Furs, and Manufac- 
tures thereof, and Beer 
Attire .. |12,502,068 15,473,427 14,249,414 15,589,378 15.450,504 
VI. Metals and Machinery | 5,943,193 8,071,275 9,440,968 13,462,994 17,050,405 
VII. Oils, Paints, and Var- ; ; 
nishes -+ | 5,208,357 | 6,195,643 | 5,546,801 | 5,707,247 | 7,380,167 
VIII. Earthenware, Cement, | | . 
China, Glass, and | : 
Stone Ae 791,154 | 1,169,548 | 1,325,086 1,796,833 1,996,432 
[X. Drugs and Chemicals | 1,999,799 | 2,923,319 2,761,080 | 2,842,580 3.406,534 
} * X. Wood, Wicker, and | . 
Cane : 906,943 | 1,265,780 1,403,049 | 1,847,866 1,976,646 
XI. Jewellery and Fancy 7 
Goods .. | 1,122,774 | 1,278,446 | 2,516,918 | 1,476,572 1,807,147 
. XIT. Hides, Leather, and | | : ; 
A Rubber .. -. | 1,085,344 T,093,902 890,793 1,184,908 1,506,155 
a XIII. Paper and Stationery | 4,034,606 4,517,669 4,523,489 5,010,840 5:534:305 
XIV. Vehicles ++ | 743,448 | 2,075,555 3,042,192 5,685,833 | 7,885,946 
XV. Musical Instruments | 26,296 | 36,82 55.4601 77289 111,441 
% XVI. Miscellaneous -. | 4,236,598 | 6,367,260 | 6,388,171 8,301,732 | 8,158,740 
= — Free Goods not speci- | 
‘ ally mentioned in | . 
¥ Tariff .. on 793,004 | 1,418,177 | 670,918 | 1,992,166 | 2,363,201 
5. Total Merchandise .. 44,042,662 56,842,701 \59:434,809 72,421,007 |83,521,331 
> |__| ——— |__| —-_—— 
Specie and Bullion .. , 670,206 | 1,071,159 | 1,278,117 | 1,698,489 | 1,731,127 


| a 
Grand Total . [44,712,868 |58,013,860 


60,712,926 74,119,496 85,252,458 


Consequent on the imposition of increased customs duties, prohibition of imports of 
certain goods and the economic depression, imports declined rapidly in 1931-32, the 
total value of merchandise imported being £44 million as against £131 million during 
1929-30. Imports of merchandise increased to £57 million during 1932-33 and to £59 
million during 1933-34 due to the partial removal of tariff restrictions, the replenishment 
of stocks and the improved economic conditions. Further expansion was recorded in 
1934-35 and 1935-36, with increases in practically all tariff divisions, the total imports 
of merchandise in 1935-36 exceeding those of 1933-34 by £24,000,000. 

8. Imports and Net Customs Revenue.—The percentage of net Customs revenue 
collected on the total value of all merchandise imported in each year was as follows:— 
1931-32, 26.5 per cent. ; 1932~33, 23.5 per cent. ; 1933-34, 24.4 per cent. ; 1934-35, 
23.1 per cent.; and 1935-36, 22.3 per cent. Primage duty was in force during the 
five years, and adding this to net customs revenue, the percentages were as follows :— 
1931-32, 33-0 per cent. ; 1932-33, 29.8 per cent. ; 1933-34, 29.8 per cent. ; 1934-35, 
27.8 per cent. ; and 1935-36, 26.7 per cent. The percentages of net Customs revenue, 
omitting primage, on the total value of dutiable goods only were—1931-32, 45.2 per 
cent. ; 1932-33, 40.6 per cent. ; 1933-34, 41.3 per cent.; 1934-35, 38.2 per cent. ; 


and 1935-36, 36.6 per cent. 
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The calculations are based on uniform currency values 
and on the assumption that the value of clearances approximate 


: d to the value of imports 
during the same period. 


- 9. Protective and Revenue Customs Duties. In the following table the value of 


goods cleared for home consumption classified unde 
the gross duty collected are shown for the 


r protective and revenue duties and 
United Kingdom and other countries -— 


IMPORTS (CLEARANCES) CLASSIFIED UNDER PROTECTIVE AND REVENUE 
DUTIES—AUSTRALIA. 


Australian Currency Values. 


1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36 
J se United Other United | Other | United Other 
King- Coun- Total. King- | Coun- | Total King- Coun- Total. 
dom. tries. dom. tries. | dom. tries. 
ear 4 | a a8 
| 
£At,ooo. £Ar,o00. £A 1,000. SA 1,000. £4 1,000,/£4 1,000 LA 1,000.)EA 1.000. £A 1,000. 
Dutiable Goods :-— . 
Protective. . 6,589 5.204 | 11,793 8.400 | 6,568 | 15,067 9:417 | 7,639| 17,056 
Revenue 9,368 23,153 32,521 | 10,011 / 29,874 | 40,485 | 10.488 | 35,511 45.999 
Pe ) / 
Total Dutiable Goods 15,957 28,357 | 44,314 19,110 | 36,442 | 55,552 ||. 39,905 | 43,150 | 63,055 
i cl 
Free Goods 15,819 15.588 | 32,111 19,753 | 17,353 | 37,922 21.911 | 20,042 £3,304 
(a) (a) |? (a) | (a) | (| (a) 
% . s | seh 8 31h 
Petal All Goods 31,776 | 43.945 | 76,425 38,863 | 53,805 | 93,474 4 41,8276 |. 63,192 [106,479 
54 (a) (4) (a) (a) | (a) (a) 
4 { 
PerRcentaGe oF Torat Goops CLEARED FOR HoME CoNSUMPTION. : 
3 | % % 1 % % 0 ll OS % % % 
Dutiable Goods :— | : ‘ 
Protective. . | S826 6.84 15.4 9.1 7.9 | 16.1 8.9 7.2 16.1 
Revenue .. ve 2254 40-3 |) 42.6 TI-3) | 32.6 | 43.3 9.8 33-4 43-2 
Total Dutiable Goods | 20.9 aie 1 458.0 20.4 | 39.0 59. 18.7 40.6 59-3 
a ee te Spesrgt Oe ~ Ste RS = 
_ Free Goods .. | 20.6 2004. | 4220 ,2tet 18.5 | 40.6 | 20.6 18.8 40.7 
: —— \ | = Y 
; Total All Goods 41.5 | 57-5 +| 100.0 ) 4L05/ | 5725) || To0.c 39.3 59-4 100.0 
: 
- 


Gross Customs Duty CoLLEcTED. 


Dutiable Goods :— 


‘ 


|£A 1,000. £A 1,000. £A 1,000. £A 1,000. £A 1,000. 


£A 1,00c |£A 1,000. £A 1,000. £4 1,000, 
| i 


| 
| hoe . oe 
f ive.. 1,357 2,505 | 3,862 1,640 | 3,178 | 4,818 1847 | 3:429 | 5,27 
; ae sae 13,446 15,042 | X,707 | 23,242 16,945 1.825 | 17,236 | 19,061 
: =a oes ake eee |i. at SS 4 
Total Dutiable Goods | 2,953. 15,951 | 18,904 . 3,347 | 18,419 | 23,766 | 3,672 | 20,665 | 24,337 
4 AveraGeE Ap VALOREM Rate oF Duty on Goons CLEARED FOR HoME CoNsUMPTION. ; 
sl E ithe foetal » : ; 
Sie lw lew | «|» % ] % b% 
i Goods :— : ' 
Pesan. : 20.6 48.1 32.8 i 19.3 48.4 | 32.0 =e | 2 a5 
as 17.0 8.1 46.3. || 16.2 Sii@ [rcgrc9 ah} - P 
rj Revenue 7 5 | | i ree aan 1s 
{ i | | 
Total Dutiable Goods 18.5 56.3 Pee penn |) Rg 50.5 | 39.2 || 18.5 | 47-9 | 38.6 
ee * { a f ' 


“a (a) Exclusive of goods admitted free for Commonwealth, Consuls, ete., and iree 
- aecording to United Kingdom and other origin. 


reimported not distributed 


te oe -- See a 
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§ 9. Ships’ Stores. 


Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels as ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have been specially 
recorded as such, and have been omitted frori the export figures. The value of these 
stores shipped each year during the period 1926-27 to 1935-36, showing bunker coal 
separately, is given in the following table :— 


VALUE OF ene SHIPPED ON OVERSEA VESSELS—AUSTRALIA. 


ll Stores : Stor 
Period. phors All Stores Period. goes Gackeine 
roa Coal). | } : Coal). 
—- | 

£A ieee =A. PA. 
1926-27 + | 1,421,927 | 2,781,312 || 1931-32 534-897 | 1,559,5744 
1927-28 | 1,300,225 | 2,601,034 |! 1932-33 -- | 550,277 | 1,621,640@ 
1928-29 | 1,009,163 | 2,316,116 || 1933-34 -. | 495,052 | 1,620,907@ 
1929-30 — | 742,383 | mea 561 || 1934-35 -. | 544,877 | 1.712.5478 
1930-31 | 607,537 | 1,653,14 10) 1935-39 -- | 576,549 | 1,808,291@ 


(a) Estimated British currency value—1930-31, £stg. Spy: al 1931-32,£ stg. 
£ stg. 1,294,723 1933-34, £ stg. 1,204,137; 1934-35, © stg. 1,367,303; 1935-36, £ 


In addition to bunker coal, the principal items of ships’ stores supplied to oversea 
vessels in 1935-36 were—Oils, £552,927 (mainly fuel oils); meats, £188,149; butter, 
£39,155; fish, £40,877; and vegetables, fresh, £25,258. 


The net Customs duty collected on ships’ stores carried to Australia on oversea 


vessels and consumed in Australian waters amounted in 1935-36 to £53,227. 


§ 10. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1 Imports and Exports.—The following tables show the value of gold and silver 
‘specie and bullion, and of bronze specie imported into and exported from Australia 
during the years 1932-33 to 1936-37 :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION—AUSTRALIA. 


Items. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. . 1935-36 1936-37.(5) 
Imports. 
| $8tg.. | St | SS. | £8) ae 
Gold—Specie feel 683 | 466 206 ha 69 
Bullion = I Tae, tae | 1,210,239 1,679,380 | 1,634,417 1,998,310 
Total” << eg Harisar | 1,210,705 1,679,586 1,635,510 ’ 1,998,370 
Silver —Specie 3 20,220 | 57,6 ‘ : 
; , | 57,042 3,057 | 77;939") 335554 
Bullion 8 9,314 9,528 15,704 275333 | Feet, 
—_ } ee =. £2 Ss = ‘ 
Total .. a 29,534 67,170 18,761 | 05,272 | 49,705 
Enanaee-Bpecia on 94 | 242 ia law Se = | 209. 
GRAND Toray ++ | (@)1,171, 150) (@)1,278,117 |\(@)1,698,489 \(a)t,731,127 bajaogeane 


ir oat Australian currency value—19 32-33, £A1,466,877: 1933-34, £Ar1,600,842 3; 1934- 35 
4:357 5 1935-36, £A2,168,238 ; 1936-37, £42,560, 115. (b) Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION—AUSTRALIA.—continued. 


Items. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37,(¢) 
; . Exports. 7 ¥ é ei 
& A. | £A. | £A. | A. £ A. 
Guld—Bpecie -» | 14,435,404 | 340,656 | 206,618 | 994,924] 181,777 
Bullion + 83108,848 | 9,232,506 | 9,609,980 | 11,532,943 | 13,542,157 
Total .* ae se it | 93573,162 | 9,816,598 | 12,527,867 | 13,723,934 
a | 
Silver—Specie ei 336,132 | 231,518 106,122 Ba 51,071 101,947 
: Bullion me |S Eee f 958,619 : 530,822 874,495 __587,974 
Total .. -- | 975.338 _1,190,137 | _ 636,944 | 1,026,166 |_ _ 689,921 
Bronze—Specie oof 14,489 | 7,122 2,899 | 2213 3,266 
Total— = ~ Seals sae ; : z | : ; 
Australian Produce 22,291,422 9,174,601 , 8,694,612 | 11,7c0,284 | 12,337,989 
Other Produce 1,242,057 | 1,595,820 | 1,761,829 | 1,855,962 | 2,079,132 
GranpD ToTaL .. 23,534,079 | 10,770,421 | 10,456,441 | 13,550,246 | 14,417,121 
() |) (yo a) (b) 


(a) Includes £(G)7.999,412 gold pounds shipped overseas from the Gold Reserve of the Australian Notes 

‘ Fund, estimated value in Australian currency, £A14,082.352, and in British currency, {stg.11,265,636. 

' (5) Estimated British Currency value—1932-33. £ stg. 18,826,416: 1933-34, £ stg. 8,615,844; 1934-35, 

£ stg, 8,365,2125 1935-36, £ stg. 10,843,354; 1936-37, £ stg. 11,532,590. (ec) Preliminary figures, 
subject to revision. 


2. Imports and Exports by Countries—The next table shows the imports and 
exports of specie and bullion from and to various countries during the year 1936-37 :— 


_ IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
4 1936-37. 


Imports. | Exports. 
Country. : = | —— = — 
Specie. Bullion. Total. | Specie. / Bullion. Total. 
£Stg. | £ Stg. Re en) Me: ee ee ae £ A. 
Australia (a) RS eae es 25,119 raeeath as me 
United Kingdom ye 7o 961 1,03t | 35,476 | 6,029,843 | 6,065,319 
Ceylon- nie ty: ba ors a 454,069 454,069 
India oe, es eel e oie wae 92,404 92,404 
Malaya (British) ay ey 1,709 1,709 oer a 2 
; New Zealand ah 8,643 | 222,831 | 231,474 | 8,200 178 8,378 
Pacific Islands— ; | 
Fiji = te 149,066 149,066 1,794 | 158 1,952 
Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony .. £3 ne Be, ) 996 | fe 996 
a Naura =... of ae *4 ie | 1,092 / are 1,092 
Papua .. Fite et: RE IP rl RN on Ge, Oy am a 4,176 
Solomon Islands .. |... ra SE G7 | ef 8,675 
Territory of New | 
Guinea <2 11,548,203 '1,548,203 | 56,331 | a 56,331 


Total, British ba ; 
Countries .. i" 33,832 12,014,327 12,048,159 116,740 | 6,570,052 6,693,392 


France a “ten ig Mee! mob, ace Hate oem Sate SF 25,737 
Germany .. ne *2 ae | vA of | kg, O14) | * TA Oat 
& Pacific Islands— 
: New Hebrides ey - es | a 13,280 _ i; 13,280 
~ United States of . . 
America .. avs oilman « 194 | 194 r5eu7e 7,512,928 | 7,669,898 
|— a | 


Total, Foreign | | 

Countries ..|  .. 194 | ___-194 |170,250 | 7.553.479 | 7,723,729. 

GRAND Tora .. 33,832 2,014,521 2,048,353 286,990 [149130131 naen7.ta1 
| | ; : 


t } { | | 


(a) Australian produce re-imported. (0) Estimated Australian currency value—£A2,565,562. 
(c) Estimated British currency value—£ stg. 11,532,590. 
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§ 11. Exports according to Industries. 


1. Classification.—The following table gives an analysis of the exports of Australian 
produce according to the main classes of industry in which the goods were produced 
for the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 in comparison with those for the year 1913. The 
index-number based on the year 1913 shows the variations in the total recorded value 
only of exports in each industrial group, and has not been adjusted either for price- 
changes or in accordance with the variation of the Australian £ in relation to sterling. 

A graph is published on page 486 of this chapter which shows the value of exports 
of Australian produce according to industrial groups from 1920-21 to 1935-36. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN. 
VALUE OF Exports. 


Industrial Group, | 1913. (a) 1934-35. 1935-30. 
: 7” E : Ind 

£A | ee £A — £A —e 
Agriculture $3 .. | 10,677,734 | 100 25,796,786 242 | 27,748,739 260 
Pastoral .. es .. | 42,057,346 | I00 52,668,965 125 | 67,520,208 | 161 
Dairy and Farmyard ne 3,854,734 | 100 12,020,519 312 11,218,330 291 
Mines and Quarries (c) .. | 21,926,310 | I00 | 12,597,660 57 16,854,828 77 
Fisheries zt a 424,849 | 100 272,897 | 64 351,408 83 
Forestry .. o e 1,106,549 | I00 924,008 84 045,088 85 


Total, Primary Produce 80,047,522 | 100 104,280,835 130 (124,638,601 156 


Manufacturing so .. | 2,304,693 | Too 4,828,794 | 210 5,936,860 | 258 
Total as .. | 82,352,215 | 100 109,109,629 . 132 130,575-401 159 
(5) (5) 
(v4) Base year. (b) Estimated British eurrency value, 1934-35, £ stg. $7,113,476, index-number 
106; 1935-36, £ st@. ro4,251.865, index-number 127. (ce) Australian production of gold substituted 


* for exports of gold each vear. 


2. Relative Importance of Industrial Groups.—In the previous table the value of 
commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce is that recorded 
at date of shipment from Australia, with the exception that the value of the production 
of gold in Australia in each year has been substituted in the Mines and Quarries group 
for actual shipments of gold in each year. This has been done to eliminate the exports 
of gold for monetary purposes. In order of importance the pastoral group oecupied the 
highest place and in 1913 the value of commodities included in this group represented 
51.1 per cent. of the total exports, as compared with 48.3 per cent. in 1934-35 and 51.7 
per cent. in 1935-36. Wool constituted the greater part of the exports in the pastoral 
group and the increase in the group in 1935-36 compared with 1934-35 was entirely 
due to the higher prices realized for this commodity. 
mea Exports of agricultural produce rank next in importance. Compared with the 
previous year the value of agricultural exports was nearly two millions higher in 1935- 
36 owing to increased exports of wheat combined with higher prices. From 13.0 per 
cent. of the total exports in r9r3, agricultural produce increased to 23.6 per cent. in 
1934-35 but decreased to 21.3 per cent. during 1935-36. 

According to value, exports of dairy and farmyard produce increased from 47 pee 
cent. in 1913 to 11.0 per cent. in 1934-35 but declined in 1935-36 to 8.5 per cent. 
Though the products of mines and quarries declined seriously subsequent to the year 
1913, a partial recovery has been made in more recent years, the figures for 1935-30 
representing 12.9 per cent. of the total exports. The manufacturing group of exports, 
which represented 2.8 per cent. in 1913, increased to 4.5 per cent. in 1935-36. 

Compared with the year 1913, exports of agricultural produce in 1935-30 showed 
an increase of 160 per cent., pastoral produce 61 per centi, dairy and farmyard produce 
tor per cent., the manufacturing group 158 per cent., and total exports 59 per cent. 
The exports of the products of mines and quarries and of fisheries and forests were much 
lower in 1935-36 than in 1913 but compared with 1934-35 the exports of the products 
of mines and quarries were 34 per cent. higher and of: fisheries, though of minor 
importance, 29 per cent. higher. 
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; 3. Australian Production and Exports according to Industry.—The following 

: table shows the total value of Australian production and Australian exports during the 
period of ten years, 1926-27 to 1935-30, classified according to industries ; the proportion 
of each industrial group to total production and to total exports ; and in the last column 
the percentage exported of the production of each industrial group :— 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN PRGDUCTION AND EXPORTS, ACCORDING TO 
INDUSTRY. 
4 Australian Currency Values. 


y 
} 


Vieni yal | Percentage 
Production | Percentage Ee ee | Percentage Exported of 
Industrial Group | durin on Total eciset on: Fotal,- | ¢be Erodue’ 
‘ Ten Y eB Production, during Exporta tion in each, 
n Years. , Ten Years. | “= Industria] 
Group. 

: / £Ar,000. os £AT,000. | of Ge 
Agriculture = «x |e 7845429 20.65 281,680 | 24.40 35.91 
Pastoral - rH SOAOLT 23.56 605,202 | 52.43 67.63 
Dairy and Farmyard | 454,125 II .95 99,120 8.59 21.83 
Mining .. ee -- | 189,506 4.99 I1I,082 | 9.62 58.62 
Forestry and Fisheries -- | 104,490 * LAR ia’ 13,701 I.19 13.20 

Total, Primary Produce .. | 2,427,461 63.90 | 1,110,875 | 96.23 45.76 
; | 
Manufacturing .. -+ | 1,371,292 30.10 43,490 | ay 3.-17(a) 
Total aga eet eb (OOS 753 100.00 1.154.365 , 100.00 — 30.39(«) 


(a) See letterpress in the concluding paragraph of this section. 


The figures relating to value of production and value of exports are subject to the 
qualifications mentioned previously. A period of ten years is embraced, and the values 
of production and of exports therein give a very fair index of the relative importance of 
the several industrial groups. Of the total production 63.90 per cent. was classified as 
primary produce and 36.10 per cent. as manufactured articles. The main contributing 
_ groups in the primary produce section were pastoral with 23.56 per cent., agriculture 
_ with 20.65 per cent., and dairy and farmyard produce with 11.95 per cent. of the total 
production. 

Exports of primary produce represented 96.2 per cent. of the total exports. The 
primary groups in order of value were pastoral 52.4 per cent., agriculture 24.4 per cent., 
mining 9.6 per cent., dairy and farmyard 8.6 per cent., and forestry and fisheries 1.2 
per cent. The manufacturing group accounted for the other 3.8 per cent. 

The figures in the last column of the table are of special interest, as they show the 
percentage exported of the production of each industrial group. Of the total primary 
production during the period, 45.76 per cent. was exported. Approximately 36 per cent. 
of the agricultural production, 68 per cent. of the pastoral production, 22 per cent. of the 
dairy and farmyard production, 59 per cent. of the mining production, and 13 per cent. 
of the production of forestry and fisheries combined were sent abroad. 

The total exports of gold bullion and specie are not included in the value of exports 
of the mining industry, the actual production of gold during the period being taken. 
On account of the inherent difficulties of classifying production and exports by 
industries, the figures given for the manufacturing industry should not be interpreted 
too literally. In the first place, the value of manufacturing “ production” stated is 
not the total value of output, but only the “‘ value added ” by manufacturing processes. 
while the value of manufactured exports represents the total value of the goods, 
‘including raw materials, etc. Secondly, some of the exported goods classified as primary 
produce have been increased in value by manufacturing processes, but have not been 
changed in form sufficiently to warrant their inclusion as manufactured products, e.g.. 
flour, butter and sugar. 
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§ 12. Australian Index of Export Prices. 


1. The Old Annual Series —With the exception of the last few years an annual 
index of export prices has been published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics since its inception. An index was*at first obtained by valuing the exports 
(other than gold) of each successive year at the prices of 1901, and dividing the values 
so obtained into the export values actually recorded. These computations were carried 
back to 1901. In ror8 the procedure was changed and brought into harmony with the 
methods adopted by the Bureau for constructing other price indexes. The average 
quantities of the principal exports (other than gold) for the nineteen years 1897 to 1916 
were taken, and valued at the prices of each successive year. Comparisons of the 
resulting totals for different years were assumed to give the required comparisons of 
export price-levels for those years. The two methods would, however, give the same 
results only if the proportion of different exports for each year in question was the same 
as the average for the nineteen years. The proportion was, in fact, varying appreciably 
from year to year with the seasons. The old index was, therefore, based on a different 
system of weighting in each year, so that the results were not comparable for different 
years. The new: method gave comparable and satisfactory results so long as the 
proportion of different exports was not widely different from the average of 1897 to 
1916. After the war, however, the relative importance of different exports changed 
considerably. By about 1930 it began to appear that the change was great enough to 
throw some doubt on the accuracy of the index. It was published with increasing 
reluctance until 1929-30, after which it was withdrawn from publication. 

Since that time endeavours have been made to design and compile new series of 
index-numbers whicli would reflect more accurately the short- and intermediate-period 
fluctuations in export prices. This task was completed some time ago and, after a 
preliminary period of trial, the new series of index-numbers were published in the form 
of a press notice on the 29th May, 1937. 

2. The New Monthly Series.—An attempt has been made to overcome some of the 
difficulties occasioned by variations in the proportions of the different exports by compiling 
two separate series of monthly index-numbers. The first series is compiled in very much 
the same way as the old annual index-numbers, although certain important changes have 
been made in the data utilized. These are described below. For the present it may 
be noted that the purpose of -this index is to provide comparisons, over a limited 
number of years, of the level of prices of those commodities normally exported from 
Australia, making no allowance for any benefit or disadvantage accruing from variations 
during the period in the relative proportions of the different kinds of exports. It is 
‘thus an index purely of price changes. The second series is designed for shorter-period 
comparisons—from one or more months of the current year to the corresponding months 
of the previous year. The latter is compiled in such a way as to take more close account 
of the actual quantities of each article exported at current prices ; and hence to indicate 
with rather greater accuracy the extent to which price-movements have affected the 
actual value of our current exports. It will be clear, therefore, that the two series are — 
designed to measure different things, any differences between the results being explicable 
on wider grounds than mere differences in formulae. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that the data on which the new series 

are based differ from those ulitized in the old series of annual index-numbers. These 
changes apply to both of the new series. 
The most important change is the use of actual (or calculated) export parities, 
based on actual price quotations, in place of the “‘ unit-values ” declared at the Customs. 
Declared unit-values are not satisfactory even in an annual index-number, partly because 
the returns are not always sufficiently accurate, and partly because there is a constant 
variation in the proportions of different grades and qualities included in the actual 
exports of any given period. An obvious example of the latter type of inaccuracy is 
furnished by the case of wool, the poorer grades of which are shipped during certain 
months of the off-season. In a monthly series of index-numbers, declared unit-values 
are even less satisfactory, as the difficulties are greatly magnified over short periods, 
during which the inaccuracies have little chance of averaging out. 
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Moreover, the export parities have in all cases been based on prices f.o.b, Australian 
ports. Where freight and selling charges form an appreciable percentage of the selling 
price, the use of unadjusted oversea quotations results in some distortion of the amplitude 
of the percentage fluctuations in prices. 

The old index took no account of gold exports. The omission is natural and 
reasonable for countries which produce little or no gold. For gold-producing countries, 
although some exports of gold would be irrelevant ( e.g., the Australian shipments of gold 
reserves during the depression), the exports of newly-produced gold should be taken into 
account. In the new series, therefore, gold is included, but the weight given to it is not 
the quantity exported but the quantity produced. 

Each series of index-numbers takes account of 20 items, which constitute at present. 
about 85 per cent. of the total value of exports of merchandise and silver and gold 
production. 


3. Monthly Index (Fixed Weights.)—The “ multipliers” used for the first series of 
index-numbers were, in round figures, the average annual exports (or production, in the 
case of gold) during the five years 1928-29 to 1932-33. This period was chosen several 
years ago ds being fairly representative of the mutual relationship of the different export 
commodities over the period from 1928 to 1933 and, so far as it was possible to judge 
at the time, over the ensuing few years. 

The twenty items, together with the units of quantity and the “ multi pliers ”’, are 
given in the following table. It should be noted that (i) the “ multiplier ” allotted 
to wheat has been increased to take into account the “‘ wheat equivalent” of flour 
exported, (ii) that allotted to greasy wool has been increased to take into account the 
“ greasy equivalent” of scoured wool, tops and wool on skins, and (iii) those allotted 
to metals have been increased to take into account the metallic contents of ores and 
-concentrates exported. This is the only satisfactory method of dealing with these 
. commodities, for which it is not possible to secure satisfactory export price quotations 
in their own right. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEX: WEIGHTING SYSTEM (1928-1936). 


Quantity Percentage Percentage 
| Unitof | “ Multipliers” Value | Actual Values 
Item. Quantity. | for New “Weights” | in Exports of 
| Index-numbers.) in 1935-36. 1935-36. 
| | 
| j 
t. Wheat (and wheat equivalent : 
of flour) ag oy bushel | 125,000,000 20.83 16.57 
2. Sultanas $2 Be ton 31,700 | 24) 4) Lo! 
Subexias > He ~ ton 2,900 0.10 0.06 
4. Currants a ar ton 13,500 0.40 0.34 
5. Sugar (cane) Leap" ton | 211,000 1.76 1.04 
6. Wool (as in the grease) 23 Ib. | 943,000,000 50,14 49.23 
7. Tallow .. ie oe ewt. 685,000 tippee he 0.59 
8. Cattle hides at - Ib. 26,000,000 0.52 0.55 
9. Calf skins od “+ | lb. | 1,000,000 0.05 0.12 
10. Beef (frozen) '- Ss lb. 164,000,000 | 2.05 2.22 
11. Lamb (frozen) .. as Ib. | 82,000,000 2.21 3.59 
12. Mutton (frozen) .. “<I Ib. 43,000,000 0.54 oan 
13. Pork (frozen) nit bir lb. 4,800,000 0.12 0.52 
14. Butter... oe a ewt. 1,430,000 9'.33 8.06 
15. Silver’ .. ay, ie oz. 8,500,000 1.03 0.92 
(standard) 
16. Copper .. St od ton 10,500 0.48 0.38 
rz, Tin ee és ah ton 940 0,23 0.2 
18. Zinc as ae oh ton 108,000 2.07 I ee 
19: Lead... 43 ro ton 173,000 3.15 3: bx 
20. Gold (production) Ay, OZ. 565,000 ee py, 
| (fine) aa 
100.00 100.00 
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. The relative importance of the several items in the whole index is roughly indicated 
in the third column, which shows in percentage form the “‘ value aggregates ” for 1935-36, 
i.e., the average prices for that year multiplied by the “ quantity multipliers ”. Tn the 
last column are shown comparable figures indicating the relative importance of each 
item in the actual exports of 1935-36. Divergencies in this one single year do not 
necessarily condemn the weighting system, which had to be based on a compromise 
between the demands of the eight and a half years for which the index has been compiled. 
In the case of wheat, gold and lamb, however, the divergencies are sufficiently substantial 
to warrant a revision of the “ multipliers ” 


he rewised | multipliers ” which are based on the average annual exports 
(production, in the case of gold) during the three years 1933-34 to 1935-36, are shown 
in the following table. They have been used for the first time in the computations for 
July, 1936, the break of continuity being bridged by the usual method of splicing. 


. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEX: WEIGHTING SYSTEM (FROM Ist JULY, 1936). 


Quantity | Percentage 
ers Unit of “ Multipliers "" | Value Weights 
if Quantity. for New | if applied to 

Index-nuinbers., 1935-36. 

. 

| 
1. Wheat (and wheat equivalent of flour) ~.. | bushel | roz,000,000 | 15.64 
2. Sultanas a ab ee os ton | 38,200 1.38 
3. Lexias ae 2 ne ae ton =| 3,000 | 0.10 
4. Currants ee as x2 et tons 13,400 | 0.37 
5. Sugar (cane) mc on : ton 305,000 | 2.36 
6. Wool (as in the grease). . ig aril, Ib. 975,000,000 | 48.19 
7. Tallow ab sun Be e> Pewkr= 4 600,000 | 0.82 
8. Cattle hides .. an ee a Ib. | 28,000,000 0.52 
9. Calf skins a os ae <a lb. | 1,800,000 | 0.08 
to. Beef (frozen) .. _ wit x Ib. | 182,000,000 | - 2.10 
11. Lamb (frozen) ss aa Ib. |: 138,000,000 | =e 
12. Mutton (frozen) bs ce lb. | 44,000,000 ra 
13. Pork (frozen) .. ms oe aA Ib. 16,000,000 0.36 
14. Butter ae Ry. =~ sie ewt,. 2,140,000 10.20 
15. Silver a nk as . oz. | 7,300,000 | 0.85 

(standard) ) 
16, Copper uu a on me ton | 3,600 | 0.15 
nity Tin et re ie *, aie! ton 1,300 0.30 
TO. ZAC) ar ae oe si eal ton 99,000 Loy 
19. Lead o se ee at ton 208,500 3-53 
20. Gold (production) ah ke ae OZ. 937,000 Pee 

(fine) 
| 100.00 

i 


The monthly index-numbers of export prices in terms of Australian currency for the 
period January, 1928 to August, 1937 are set out in the following table. Index-numbers 
are also given of the same prices in terms of English sterling for the period July, 1929 to 
July, 1937. Differences in the value of English and Australian currency were sufficiently 
negligible to be ignored in the previous eighteen months. 
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AUSTRALIA: MONTHLY EXPORT PRICE INDEX. 


(Base : 1928 = 1,000.) 
(OTS 2 ee ane a ed Seige CES 
Month. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. | 1936: 193%." 
| 19: 3 
| \ 
‘ a: 5 Ra loer ess | } lve a 
(i) Iy Terms oF AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY. 
January .. |1,036 944 | 761 514 | 595 {SA ] ROS ee PSOne Tes OS 
We brirarrys . cemiE,O300 Sn935e), 7081557) |. 5035) S184) 00759bleun 5OTe e779) O34 
March ++ [1,052 902 | 672 Boy | 502 | S10] 730.) 564 0 7e5 988 
April -- |1,058 8881 689 585 552 | 516 726 | 605 | 790 | 1,000 
May a> fpE,06r | 857 | 604°) 578) 547 | 56% | 676) 644 | 790 | 982 
June cent O9bep = 700 | 073 1 553:) 533, | 007 O4Se! “O52. 1 747 | 046 
July 2. b907 | 83 P) 647°) 5354 5501 650) 620 | 6564) 769 | “956 
August a) 975 » 825.) 635.| 509 


580 | 661 | 627 | 664 | 804 |- 950 


September O05. 2878.1) 5074  S152)) 604)) 708 1. 581 | 714y |) 790.1 


October -- 1 9301 775 | 544 9 507 | 567 676 564; 749 | $20 
November .. |- 946 | 804 | 543 646 553 | 714) 557 741 | 893 | 
December .. | 936°} 795) 5197) 595} 550 | -710 |! 5501 736 | 920 


616 653 656 ) 805 


Simple Average 1,000 | , 847 } 640 | 564 | 566 


(ii) In Terms oF ENGLISH STERLING. 


January .. |1,036| 944 | 747! 428| 475 438 | 627 | 463 | 616.| 764 
February .. |1,036 | 935 | 691 428| 473 414 606 453 | 622 | 746 
| 


March + | 23052 902 | 645 | 451 | 449! 407 590, 450 627 789 
April -. }1,058 | 888} 648 | 449] 441 | -412)| 580, 483 631 799 
May =+ 3,061 |, 851 653 443 | 437, 448) 549 514 | 631 784 
June o bg998 | 798 |. 633 | 425 | 420) 485 | 507) 525.) 500). 755 
July — ea) oa701 624) 609 | “41r 439°) 526 | 405" 524 [5612] 763 
August 224 975.| 817 | 9597-391 | 463 | 528; 50t | 530.) 642 | 758 
September .. | 965 808 | 562) 395, 482 565 | 464, 579 | $31 | .«. 
October =... | «930| 704 | 503; 458] 453) 549] 450, 598 655 | 
November ..| 946; 7902| 499 496, 442) 579| 445 592 713 | 


December ..| 936) 782| 477| 474| 439 567 | 439) 588 | 735 | 


= 


Simple Average | 1,000 842 | 605 | 437 | 452 | 492 | 521 | §24 | 643 
| | 


4. Monthly Index (Changing Weights).—The second series of the new index-numbers 
is designed merely for comparisons with the corresponding month, or period of months, 
of the previous year. The same price quotations are used, but the “ multipliers’ are 
much more closely in accord with the actual experience of the periods in question. 


For any given month, the procedure is to multiply the price of each commodity in 
that month, and its price in the corresponding month of the previous year, by the quantity 
exported during the given month. A comparison of the resulting aggregates gives one 
possible measure of the change in prices over the period ; i.e., the change assuming that 
the proportions of the different kinds of exports whose prices are to be measured were 
the same as their proportions in the given month. Another possible neasure is given 
by assuming that the proportions of the different kinds of exports in the given month 
had been the same as their proportions in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Accordingly the first step in the procedure is repeated, substituting the quantities exported 
during the corresponding month of the previous year. 
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The index-numbers so obtained have been proved over a period of years to lie very 
close together. As it is convenient for practical reasons to have one single figure rather 
than two close alternatives the two index-numbers are multiplied together and the square 
root of the product extracted. This is taken.to be the index-number for the month, 
the prices of the corresponding month of the previous year being taken as base. The 
above could have been expressed more shortly, of course, by saying that Fisher’s ** ideal ” 
formula has been used. 


The index-numbers for two or more months of one year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, are computed in very much the same way. 

The process merely involves the cumulative addition of the aggregates computed for the 

= individual months, and extraction of the index-numbers as explained above. 
In order to indicate more clearly the method of computation followed, and to enable 
comparisons to be made with the results obtained from the first series of index-numbers, 

the following table sets out the data in detail for the trade year 1930-37. 


AUSTRALIA: MONTHLY EXPORT PRICE INDEX (CHANGING WEIGHTS). 


Index-numbers Index-numbers | Final | Tndex-numbers 


Based on Based on | Index-numbers | Based on 
Month. one ae : Standard 
uantities of | Quantities of | (on “Ideal” | .. ~,2near 
Q ts) quantities of (ou “* Ideal | “ Multipliers ” 


| 


1936-37. 1935-36. | r a). } . = 
936-37 935-3 Formula). | (First Series). 


(a) IypivipvaL Montss. 


(Base : Prices in corresponding month of previous year = 1,000.) 


July se S 1,134 Riza: 7 T,152 1,172 

August .. BS oF mI75 1,176 1,175 1,200 

September he riod 1,097 1,107 T,ro2 T,140 

October... ae eat E,097 1,080 1,078 1,005 

November. . Pe as 1,183 Y,1Q1 1,187 1,205 

December .. ia ae 1,231 1,228 E22. | 1,250 

, January .. oe fe 1,244 1,240 5,242 4 1,240 

= February .. : Tivo. 7,242 I,237  } 1,199 

: | ‘ ~ ai 

7" Hees : ee 1,260 | 1,260 = | 1,260 1,259 
: } pri 5. oe a 1,264 1,272 1,268 266 * 

7 May fs ie are ges | I 247 12 a4 Fond 

June T.2o0 > | 1,251 ee pe 

se sae . 92 3251 1,256 1,266 


(b) Pprrops of THE TRADE YEAR ENDING rN MonvrH SrarTep. 


(Base : Prices in corresponding period of previous year = 1,000.) 


July ne ae 1,134 L.i7o. | 1,152 
August x a a 1,152 eo ae | id | Cake 
September ait E227 T,t45 4 1,136 1,158 
October .. ys i. 1,109 ; T,119 I,1I4 T,141 
November. . wt 3 L532 1,149.5 1,137 1 55 
December .. es i 1,156 Telos ae 1,159 — 
January ro i me 1,168 Le Be ke 1,170 1,183 
eae = om ere ey 1,185 1,170 L185 
Se ae ms mad 1,187 1,195 Tres 1,194 
a Ke <5 2h 1,195 1,201 T,198 1,201 
ee & me a 1,199 E2050 94 Ge ony2o8! 1,205 
me sf ie 1,203 | 1,207 | 1,205 | 1,210 
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In addition to the matter published in the foregoing section, the press notice (P.N. 
603) released for publication on 29th May, 1937, included export price index-numbers 
on the 


‘ 


“changing weight” formula for 1934-35 and 1935-36, the old annual index 
referred to in paragraph 1 brought up to the end of 1935-36, and a statement giving 
the sources of the monthly export price quotations from which the index-numbers are 
computed. A limited supply of “ P.N. 603” is available for distribution on application 
to the Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra. 


Monthly export price index-numbers are now issued currently in regular press 


notices, which are usually available about two weeks after the end of the month. 


§ 13. External Trade of Australia and othe counties! 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
_ system of record, are more or Jess identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 


at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance and charges may ~ 


be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official prices fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. In later years, moreover, a very substantial 
difference in the value of imports would arise from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, i.e., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly, the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. ‘This class of trade represents a much greater proportion of the trade of 
Switzerland and Belgium than that of other countries. France and the United Kingdom 
also re-export largely, whereas in Canada, Australia and New Zealand the same class of 


trade represents a comparatively small proportion of the total trade. 


2. ‘Special Trade ’’ of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined according 
to the interpretation of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption 
in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export), and (bd) 


exports of domestic products. 


In the following table the figures relate as nearly as possible to imports entered for 
consumption in the various countries specified, and to exports of their domestic products, 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after 


undergoing some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported aa 


domestic production. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals approximately 
the extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be manifest. The figures 
relating to foreign countries have been extracted from the League of Nations Review of 


World Trade. 
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IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
(MERCHANDISE ONLY), VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1935. . 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 
Sd Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Py 900,000 (21 080.ond £1,000,000| Ss. ae Sah £ os. d. 
‘Ste. - Stg. Stg. Ste. Stg. Steg. 
Australia (a) .. 83.5 98.1 181.6 [os Fa Te a eee Ara 
United Kingdo FOI .6 425.9 i275 ee of F125 hee 
Canada a Ere 170.0 282.3 1TH SG PIS 7 S P27 4 f 
India Sy TOI. 118.4 219.5 o_o |.8- Sotibea 26 
New Zealand .. 28.5 35-4 63.9 1g. S IO] 24 3.00) 4B TE ee 
Union of South 
Africa su GF eS 99.9 LTA: 9 5 EL fo Oy) 23 43156 
Argentine Re- 2 : 
public 2 70.6 92.7 ¥63.3 sig 2 y ae Gigs rs. Ss 
Austria as 45.8 4.9 79-8 7 @ 2 5 A ete, ee 
Belginm ie 125.6 rege s 242.9 iS. 5 20- aa 5 Vee ar 
China a 68.5 41.8 LrOvs OD FO Srp Fg ana OF 
Manchuria he, 34-9 Pa 50.0 fad, # O14, 3 4 1S 2% 
Czechoslovakia. . 56.9 O27 119.6 Ms ee a le 8 aes 
Denmark fa 560.9 53.8 TLOL7 a o's So Fh eee 
France rao 282.1 208.4 490.5 6 18 6 3 oS apy, T24 eure 
Germany me 341.3 350.5 691.8 a a. & 5 6 4/10 978 
Italy .. 6 95-5 62.2 157-7 2 GS i 20> Sf 3 Thos 
Japan Be 141.9 143.6 285.5 Se ae EE ae ee 
Netherlands £20 2 93.2 222 oof £5 D5 oD) [Dl oG PG) SIS SS 
Netherlands Kast 
Indies 38.1 64.5 102.6 oT 6 ae es 213 § 
Norway Au 2 30.4 7 14 P2aSe) 20-76" G > eetSing 
Poland . 23/31 35.0 68.7 i. 6 6 i 20/25 G 
Soviet Union 
(Russia) 42.6 64.9 107-5 a 5a oF To. | Ore VW 
Sweden Crs 66.6 142.3 12s 2 37 BONS 22 164119 
Switzerland ; 83.5 52.5 135.8 20. 9.55 | 12 38 3°} 33) 979s 
United States of 
America 415.8 457-4 873.2 Sr ae! 9S Saal eG ae ig 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1936. 


§. 14. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia compared with that 
of Competing Countries. 

Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—The 
failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly held in the import trade 
of Australia has been a matter of more than ordinary interest for some years. Since 
1908 permanent resident Commissioners appointed by the British Board of Trade have 
been located in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants 
in the United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From the 8th August, 
1907, the Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided preferential rates of Customs 
Duties on certain goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom with the 
object of assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this 
market, in relation to other countries. The main provisions in these Acts relating to 
preference are dealt with on previous pages in this Chapter. 

In an investigation into the relative position occupied by the United Kingdom in 
the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, of course, be restricted to those 
classes of goods which are produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom. The 
imports to Australia include many commodities, such as tea, Tice, raw coffee, 
unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, etc., which the United 
Kingdom could not supply. These items, in addition to others not available from that 
country, have, therefore, been omitted from the computation hereunder. 
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The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan and 
the United States. These countries have been selected as the principal competitors 
with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under the specified headings. Totals 
for the five years 1913 and 1932-33 to 1935-36 are shown in the table hereunder :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
~ British Currency Values. 


U.S.of | All 


A | Uni 
} 5 Inited . | 
Nature of Imports. | Year. | Kingdom. | France. | Germany. | Japan, | America, | Countries 
= = —. —— —— | eee a 
| Estg. fstg. Lstg. fstg. fstg. | fatg. 
[32 - 301,025 | 3,093 12,071 6,988 | 289,229 947,697 
affs of animal! | 1932-33 186,479 1,327 456 29,136 | 147,155 799,859 
rae Sma" 4 1933-34 | 223,575 1,058 1,088 28,729 | 149,923 | 942,686 
1934-35 | 244,439 | BL, 835 50,111 228,194 | 1,247,745 
} pert 3: 247,107 1,269 Br 64,668 | 216,112 | - ¥,412,896 
1913 .. | 1,227,561 3431394 143,426 1,689 | 2.895 1,947,248 
iri || 1932-33 | 402,322 27,883 1,310 2 | 4 460,437 
See li ee 1933-34 | 473,620 49,707 2,020 8 233 | 554474 
5 q 1934-35 | 526,099 |} 58,002 5,581 ro | 1,546 637,003 
1935-36 | 602,630 49,706 2,098 ee 1,670 696,103 
.. |12,254,562 961,025 | 1,712,395 475,973 623,542 | 19,035,750 


Apparel, textiles, | eee 33 | 9,319,633 585,188 | 408,584 | 2,466,327 | 262,847 | 17,323.363 
and manufactured 1933-34 | 8,753,708 | 378,838 336,385 | 2,501,039 247,267 | 15,994,506: 
| 


fibres 1934-35 [10,149,806 | 323,138 | 358,816 | 3,274,845 | 334,433 | 17,735,864 
1935-36 | 9.476,808 258,601 489,483 | 3,223,969 280,505 | 17,292,354 


| 


(1913 -. 113,905,483 217,148 | 2,380,152 7,657 | 3,817,705 | 21,670,213 
Metals, metal { 1932-33 | 6,485,948 54,136 474,428 | 95,452 | 1,784,015 | 10,128,134 
manufactures, and ) 1933-34 | 8,253,238 34,449 567,653 133,018 | 2,485,077 | 13,049,596 
machinery 1934-35 |II,013,603 48,486 645,619 180,782 | 5,021,190 | 19,301,432 
1935-36 |13:550,189 30,267 | 1.043439 237,560 | 6,848,650 | 25,206,625 
1913 .. | 1,789,577 21,930 266,483 10,656 | 403,679 | 3,134,75¢ 
ere | 2,522,615 67,238 116,965 41,022 | 234,166 4,251,636 
Paper and stationery 4 1933-34 | 2,079,052 50,405 117,399 39,776 | 198,605 | 4,304,303 
| 1934-35 | 2,820,803 55,899- 132,243 2,916 | 246,994 4,764,188 
| | 1935-36 | 3,052,273 52,786 208,138 78,785 | 292,268 5,295,820 

| 


ZOTs #2 521,290 88,070 263,688 19,307 | 138,217 1,442,292 
ae 150,625 21,208 94,909 128,140 15,858 692,769 
1933-34 | 165,311 20,259 95,826 167,708 | 17,606 749,002 
1934-35 220,252 19,497 114,133 178,990 | 44,702 1,008,450 
1935-36 232,717 19,545 127,992 195,592 71,047 | 1,194,566 


Jewellery, time- 
pieces, and fancy | 
goods 


| 
| 
leccee 650,138 40,245 | 453,188 21,493 | 62,887 | 1,565,727 


1932- 448,465 11,033 41,476 179,371 53,936 891,827 
re; 520,686 10,481 57,194 181,487 77,819 | 1,018,224 
1934-35 714,236 9,391 103,862 215,766 | 107,155 | 1,380,865 
1935-36 879,191 8,115 170,663 227,804 | 227;79% 1,690,283 


Earthenware, 
cements, glass, etc. 


1913 .. | 1,020,647 | 245,426 | 304,179 | 139,178 210,758 | 2,721,902 
1932-33 11350,67% 261,253 319,804 143,859 605,615 | 3,687,408 
1933-34 | 1,413,095 | 258,929 | 300,523 101,558 490,347 | 3,384,857 
1934-35 | 1,561,789 208,707 330,850 116,744 498,178 | 3,537,218 
1935-26 | 1,902,253 215,782 352,333 175,803 | 622,350 | 4,370,127 


1913... | 485,216 68,686 | 347,045 688 | 433,837 | 1,717,035 
Rubber and a 197,365 8,306 


Drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers | 


= 27,678 17,792 71,489 644,782 
1935-34 176,566 7,861 24,992 20,829 | 60,975 743,536 


24,572 6,706 72,443 1,000,557 
1934-35 198,514 4,994 4,57 3 Cates td 


and manufactures 
thereof, and sub- 
etitutes therefor 


1935-30 | 218,850 5,924 28,082 40,250 


a in 8 | 1,989,017 | 5,882,627 683,629 | 5,982,659 | 55,082,613 
1959-43 groyaaa3 037,572 1,485,640 | 3,101,130 | 3,175,145 | 38,580,305 
1933-34 |22;658,851 812,047 | 1,503,080 | 3,174,152 | 3,727,852 | 40,741,341 
1934-35 |27:449,541 =29,601 | 1,710,511 | 4,106,870 | 6,554,835 50,613,322 
1935-36 |30,162,108 641,995 | 2,422,228 | 4,244,431 | 8,558,718 | 58,344,586 


Total, above-men- 
tioned imports 


.. |40,948,803 | 2,222,631 | 7,029,325 950,300 |10,907,512 | 78,196,109 
3932-34 33,323,088 1,195,470 1,831,636 | 3,536,581 | 8,084,047 | 56,842,701 
1933-34 |25,144,442 | 956,335 | 1,920,676 | 3,676,737 7,838,982 59,434,809 
1934-35 |30,786,096 | 862,147 | 2,145,315 | 4,624,740 |11,041,365 | 72,421,007 
1935-36 |33.833.435 790,108 2,993,049 | 4,969,572 {13,901,326 | 83,518,869 


Total imports (less 
bullion and specie), 


a 7 
ee 
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Stated as percentages the figures in the preceding table are shown below :— 
AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS OF PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—PERCENTAGES- 


i , U.S.of | All 
Nature of Imports. Year. od France. Germany. Japan. | america. | Countries 
| = : = | ——— 
| 5; oF o/ of of % % 
} /O /o0 /o — / ten 
I (ROMS ous 1.77 0.33 bize 0.74 39.52 
; wees > O.17 0.06 3.04 18.40 100 
Foodstuffs of animal s Pree ee nae 3.05 15.90 100 
fof 1933-34 3-7 2 as 4 ead 
Sao 1934-35 19.59 ®.12 0.00 4.02 See \ ‘ 
1935-36 £7.50 G.09 0.00 4350 5.30" J i109 
| C2935 | : 
| 
TOE cart 63.04 17.64 (eT 0.09 O.14 100 
eee 87.38 6.05 0.28 0.00 o.0r | roo 
Splrituous and bese ee ge ae ase coke a ae 
alcoholic liquors ie ee ais 0.88 ee ag 100 
L 1935-36 3 7.14 0.30 0.900 0.24 | Too 
roo 
IgI3 61.48 4.82 8.59 2.39 3- 3 
Apparel, _ textiles, 1932-33 53.80 3.38 2.36 4.2 x52. re 
and manufac- 1933-34 54-73 2.37 2.10 15.04 —o ° 
tured fibres 1934-35 59.23 1.82 2.02 18.46 £.89 | roo 
1935-36 | 54.50 1.50 2.83 18.64 1.62 100 
62 B dele) 
bf LOLS aie | 64.17 1.00 19.98 0.04 ip as 
Metals, metal manu- | ee 64.04 0.54 4.68 0.94 17.61 100 
factures, and ma- |< 1933-34 63.24 0.02 4.35 I.02 19.04 roo 
chinery || 1934-35 57-06 0.25 3.34 0.94 26.01 1090 
| (1935-36 53.76 Ou z2 $554 @.a4 2P.EF IGo 
| (1933 Ri 57.41 0.70 8.50 0.34 12.88 Loo 
1932-33 59-33 1.53 2.75 0.96 5.51 Too 
Paper and stationery | 1933-34 62.2 ae; 2.73 0.92 4.61 Ioc 
|| 1934-35 59.21 ne 2.78 ae: 5.18 100 
L 1935-36 57.64 i.00 3.93 =. 49 Boat 100 
LOLA <6 36.14 er mh g 18.28 I.34 9.58 b cole] 
Jewellery, time- | 1932-33 ee Pe | 3.06 13.70 18.50 2.29 100 
pieces, and fancy (2 1933-34 22.07 2.70 12.79 22.39 2.35 roo 
» goods || 1934-35 ZI Be 1.93 TX, 32 17-75 4-43 since 
1935-36 19.48 T.b4 10.72 16.37 5.95 100 
if TOES, oo 42.52 2.57 28 a4 1.37 4.02 100 
‘ } = 2 20.11 8.05 100 
Harthenware, || 2932-33 50.29 T.24 4.05 
4 1933-34 51.14 1.03 5.62 17.82 7.64 100 
Ss, etc, | m 
Te ose rel! 1934-35 51.72 0.68 7.52 15.63 7.76 roo 
1935-36 52.5 0.48 TO, OL 13.48 7.56} 100 
| ( 1913 | 37.49 9.02 1r.18 eee 7.74 roo 
Drugs, chemicals, 1932-33 36.87 7-08 8.67 3.90 16.42 roo 
and fertilizers 1) 1988—34 1 9 Aloe 7.65 8.88 3.00 14.49 roo 
1934-35 44.15 5.90 9.35 3-30 14.08 | 100 
(1935-36 age 55 1-94 S.06 4.02 14.2 100 
Rubber and leather | { 1913 .. 28.26 4.00 20.21 0.04 25.27 | roo 
and manufactures | 1932-33 30.60 I.2 4.2 2.76 Tr.09 | roo 
thereof, and sub- 4 1933-34 23.74 1.06 3-36 2.80 8.20 | 100 
stitutes therefor 1934-35 19.84 0.50 2.46 3.67 7.2 roo 
L 1935730 | 18.46 0.50 2.37 3.329 8.29 co 
, IQi3 58.38 3.61 10.68 r..24 10,86 reo 
Total above-men- || 1932-33 554.20 2.67 3.82 7.98 8.17 100 
tioned articles 1933-34 55.62 T.99 3.69 7-79 Q.15 roo 
1934-35 s4.23 I.44 3-39 8.11 12.95 100 
1935-36 | ar. 70 I.10 4.75 #0 22 Tav67- | roo 
‘s | “- b at 
TOLL es| Se. 3% 2.84 8.99 1.22 13.95 roo 
Total imports (less 1932-33 41.38 2.10 3.22 6.22 T4.22 | roo 
bullion and specie) 4 1933-34 2.31 1.61 3.23 6.19 13,09} 100 
1934-35 42.51 I.19 2.96 6.39 25.25) of 100 
| 1935-36 40.51 0.95 55 5.05 16.64 | 100 


The total value of the commodities included in the competitive classes increased 
from £55,082,613 during 1013 to £122,631,560 during 1926-27, but declined during the 
economic depression to £29,576,008 in 1931-32. Subsequently the total value rose to 
£58,344,586 in 1935-36. The principal classes of competitive imports are (a) metals, 
metal manufactures and machinery (value £25,206,625 in 1935-36) and (bh) apparel, 
textiles and manufactured fibres (value £r 7:292,354 im 1935-36). The value of goods 


included in these two groups represented 73 per cent. of the total value of competitive 
commodities during 1934-35 and 1935-36. 
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In 1935-36 the United Kingdom supplied 51.70 per cent. of the total value of 
competitive goods which compares unfavourably with any year since 1926-27. In 1913 
the corresponding figure was 58.38 per cent. and in 1934-35, 54.23 per cent. In seven 
of the nine competitive groups of imports, the proportion supplied by the United Kingdom 
declined during 1935-36 as compared with the previous year. In the two groups, 
spirituous and alcoholic liquors and earthenware, cements, glass, ete., which reported 
gains, the share of the total purchases supplied by the United Kingdom was 86.57 per 
cent. and 52.01 per cent. respectively. 


The share of Japan in the competitive trade increased in proportion to other countries 
from 1.24 per cent. in 1913 to 7.27 per cent. in 1935-36, though this figure was exceeded 
in each of the previous three years. The most important classes of competitive goods 
imported from Japan are silk piece goods, cotton and linen piece goods, yarns, crockery, 
fancy goods and sulphur. The total value of imports from Japan in the competitive 
groups during 1935-36 was £4,244,431, and of this total silk piece goods valued at 
£1,666,357 represented 39 per cent., and cotton and linen piece goods valued at £913,124 
represented 22 per cent., or together 6r per cent. of the total competitive goods imported 
from Japan. 


The position of the United States of America in the competitive trade improved 
from 10.86 per cent. in 1913 to 23.52 per cent. in 1928-29, but a progressive decline 
from 1929-30 reduced the percentage to 8.17 in 1932-33. In the last two years a marked 
improvement was recorded, the United States’ share in 1935-36 representing 14.67 per 
cent. of the total. Of the total competitive trade from this country approximately 
80 per cent. was represented by metals, metal manufactures and machinery. 


The position of France declined from 3.61 per cent. in 1913 to 1.10 per cent. in 
1935-30. Apparel, textiles, and drugs, chemicals and fertilizers are the most important 


imports from France. : 


The proportion of the imports supplied by Germany in 1913 was 10.68 per cent. as 
compared with 58.38 per cent. from the United Kingdom ; 3.61 per cent. from France ; 
1.24 per cent. from Japan; and 10.86 per cent. from the United States. The 
percentage of the imports from Germany in 1935-30 was 4.15 per cent., as compared with 
0.86 per cent. in 1923-24. The principal classes of imports from Germany are 
manufactured metals and machinery, apparel and textiles, and drugs and chemicals. 


§ 15. Oversea Trade in Calendar Years. 
For the purpose of comparison with countries which record oversea trade in 
calendar years the following table has been compiled to show Australian imports and 
exports for each quarter of the calendar years 1933 to 1936 :— 


=m 
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OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA.—CALENDAR YEARS. 
Merchandise. Bullion and Specie. Total. 
Year Imports. Exports. Imports Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
£ Stg.z,000 £1,000. £ Stg.r,000 | £1,000. £ Stg.1,000 £1,000. 
QUARTER ENDED Marcu. 
ae J \(B) 30,527 ma: ees __ f (®) 47.135 
1933 ee 24.373 Ve) 13.285 egies eS) 37,658 
} (RB) 32,004 |{R) 2,003 (} R) 355547 
T934 aS des i ees Sade 2,130 J 14,952 ms 28,385 
i 8, '(B) 28,890 god |B) 2.221 | (RB) 31,111 
1935 18,317 (s) 23,005 3 a) 1777 f| 78708 (s) 24.842 
. é, | »157 ; R) 3,020 ) | ie R) 41,167 
is 279459 lis) 30,464 349% |(s) sa08 f 24,05 l(s)_ 32,872 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 
a.qand Ke) 201926 aged [ON 2552 J \(®) 23.453 
Cie sfoceontle atl agile cert at aaa 
- : 18,391 R mei . J |(B) 23,201 
934 eagle 144083 343 () 2,320 ne 17,003 
TOO saeeah 20, R) _ 2,62 28,744 
ae rue he) er > Me 2,099 17,803 (s 22,953 
deere 19554 (BR) 24,095 ed | ,000 Bolen ad eee e85 
OS 10,9554 (S) 19,230 4654 (2) 2,399 pera (8) 21,638 
QUARTER ENDED SEPTEMBER. 
888 Si(a) 2 8 
1933 pS Sr (R) 21 2490 (R) 24,37 
sepa ad) eileh ey) eel ae 
193 18,398 ; 2, R) 19,736 
nc | guratly eat oy, 1) eel ate 
1935 20,122 > 2,954 ae R) 22, 
2 a — * S 2,363 705794 |(s) 18,261 
1936 22,8034 |\®) 21,879 634 | eb >2. 2664 |(R) 255349 
3 \(S) 17,468 393 LHS) 2,776 In 23.306 (S) 20,244 
QUARTER ENDED DECEMBER 
1933 14,8 gy (R) 39,507 284d |(B) oN . f\(R) 42,225 
4 (s) 31943 ae (s) 25174 | 797334 |(s) 33,717 
1934 18, , R) 2,992 || (R) 33,39 
339 a ey 438 a 2386 f} 18,777 \(8) 38068 
1935 21,987 F gaze (ey 4:070 22,5144 |(8) 43,824 
c| sao ( BE sof th SBE asad fa a 
193 22,8 y 95 R) 48,648 
99°\(8) 36,045 5°? I(s)_ 2,801 f| 73499 [ie) 38-846 
ToTaL ror Yqar. 
: 848 
1033 552654 |(8)112,84 1,238 4 |(R) aa (R)137,191 
(3 Sot] adobe) Soy ester 
1934 67,342 , 5332 [AP tHAyS 68.8 (R)109,969 
* Hohdeet RR aie ine cior 
% s ’ \\ > R)120,546 
775793 (8), 986557 1,749 &) 9,404 79,542 Se eee 
1936 87,11 aoe \(R) 12,982 R)T42,2 
71135 \(s)103,216 Wak (8) 10,384 88,991 BERS 


(8) Recorded values, Australian currency, 


(8) British currency values. 
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§ 16. Excise. 


Although excise goods have no immediate bearing on oversea trade the rates of 
excise duty are in some cases related to the import duty on similar goods. Moreover as 
the Excise Acts are administered by the Department of Trade and Customs it is convenient 
to publish here the quantities of Australian produce on which excise duty has been paid. 
Particulars. of Customs and Excise Revenue are shown in Chapter XXVIJ.—Public 
Finance, B. § 2. 


QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, TOBACCO, ETC., ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY 
WAS PAID. —AUSTRALIA, 


Article. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-30. 
Spirits— proof gal. proof gal. | proof gal. proof gal proof gal 
Brandy (Pure Australian 
Standard Brandy) % 143,297 146,152 A 
Brandy (Blended Wine | > 166,229 171,067 181,428 
Brandy, etc.) 1,103 334 |J 


Gin (Distilled from Barley, 
Malt, Grain, or Grape 


Wine, etc.) .. 1375353 148,930 169,776 | 199,32& 221,370 
Whisky (Australian Stan- 
dard Malt Whisky) .. 142,107 139,259 | 
Whisky (Australian | 143.217 | 164,875 157,359 
Blended Whisky) 67 | 
Rum (Australian Standard | : 
Rum) ae oe 283,129 280,985 | 318,058 323,938 337,502 
Liqueurs se - 1,148 1,956 2,833 3,506 3,061 
Spirits, n.ei. .. 148 50 25 50 28 
Spirits for Industrial or | 
Scientific Purposes... 98,738 97,409 | 104,198 | 111,860 114,622 
Spirits for Fortifying Wine | / | 
(Distilled from Doradillo — : nN 
Grapes) : 250,305 210,093 662,103 | 660,408 Oat 
Spirits for Fortifying Wine | 450,624} 188,484 jf” AI ees: 7595 a 
Spirits for making Vinegar 29,906 19,014 —- 15,820 17377 19,138 
Amylic Alcohol and Fusel 
Oil 69 = 25 | i me 
Concentrated Grape Must... 14,149 pes | 9,895 | 7,163 36,448 
st 2, Se é Sie. 
Total, Spirits .. 1,582,203 , 1,247,064 | 1,592,179 1,668,678 | 1,830,900 
os 5 Laat [ees = hos 
| 
Spirit for manufacture of | liq. gal. liq. gal. | liq gal. | lq. gal. liq. gal. 
Scents, etc. .. ae 40,907 39,515 44-805 50,328 55,093 
val. gal. | gal. gal. ; gal. 
Berm (poe! sO . -+ 47,667,903 (48,981,805 |53,301,143 |58,079,741 64,090,532 
\_—_— —_—_ |— — — z — 
Tobacco — Manufactured, Ib. | Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
| m.e.i. -+ {13,370,263 13,597,478 |13,735:473 |13,915,200 14,550,348 
Tobaceo—Hand-made -. 22,566 * 75,198 | 152.451 | 173,302 41,903 
] | 
Total, Tobacco .. 13,492,829 113,672,676 I 3,887,924 714,088,562 | 14598,251 
etnies b= & ——! BPE =, 
Cigars—Machine-made .. 39,582 | 41,097 46,131 | 55,040 53.970 
_Cigara—Hand-made | "199,020! } )191,808 | 214,067") “200,007 168,036 
, | |— _ — —— ! — —— 
| | 
Total, Cigars ae 238,702 232,905 | 260,198 | 255,047 221,806 
| } 


ee ae a ee ee ee — 
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QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, TOBACCO, ETC., ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY 
WAS PAID—AUSTRAI.IA—continued. 


4 | 


| 


| j 
2 5-36. 
Article. 1931-32. | 1932-33. ) 1933-34. ' 1934 a 5 1935-3 
a, see | th £ Apia kip “ih aati 
Cigarettes —Machine-made 4,054,004 | 4:455450 | 4,517,558 . 417695793 ——— 
Cigarettes—Hand-made (eS AS 612 | 440 271 | 55 


Total, Cigarettes .. | 4,054,890 | 4,456,068 | 4,517,998 | 4,770,064 5,190,065 


| ; 2 ¥ | 60 papers or 
60 papers or | 60 papers or 60 papers or | 60 papers or 
Rehee. tubes. | tubes. tubes. | tubes, 


Cigarette Tubes and Papers 1,579,450 43,819,859 60,637,478 73,828,386 — 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rose of | zross of gross of | gross of gross of 
Feats. ecniss | boxes. boxes. | boxes, : 
Matches . Si A 6 333,0004 2,909.390 3,086,433 | 393559327 } 2,994,258 
gal. | gal. | gal | gal. | gal. 
. 
Petrol .. a ++ 19,044,324 20,130,190 23,351,682 |28,405.489 28,831,464 


5 | doz. packs. | doz, packs, doz. packs | doz. packs | doz. packs. 
Playing Cards : TII,7%Q | 116,341 109,079 | 112,229 107,127 


§ 17. Interstate Trade. 


Prior to the federation of the Australian Colonies {now States), each Colony published 
statistics of its trade with the other Colonies. A similar record was continued by the 
Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the Constitution Act (Section 93). 
On the expiry of the “ book-keeping ” period, these records were discontinued as from 
13th September, toro, and the latest published statements were for the year 1909. Later 
the Governments of Western Australia and Tasmania revived the records, and statistics 
of the subject are available again for those States. 


At the Conference of Statisticians held in J anuary, 1928, it was resolved that efforts 


should be made in other States to record the interstate movement of certain principal 
commodities. 


The Government Statist for South Australia publishes some figures for that State 
made up from the records of Western Australia and Tasmania, and from various other 
sources. ‘The statistics of interstate trade for New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland 
are very meagre. The Melbourne Harbour ‘Trust publishes, in its annual report, the 
quantities of various commodities of interstate trade loaded and discharged in the Port 
of Melbourne. The trade with individual States is not disclosed. 


T. , Aral . 
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CHAPTER XVII._LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
A.—PRICES. 


§ 1. Wholesale Prices. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices in Melbourne 
from 1871 to the end of September, 1912, were given in some detail in Labour Report 
No. 1. Since 1912, a monthly index-number has been published. Details of monthly 
figures are to be found in the Labour Reports and in the Quarterly Summaries of 
Australian Statistics issued by this Bureau. 


2. Index-Numbers.—The index-numbers for eight groups of commodities and for | 
all groups together are shown in the following table, with the prices in the year 1911 as 
the base of each group. The index-numbers are not comparable horizontally :— 
INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE. 


(Base of each Group : Year 1911 = 1,000.) 


| | | j 
| T; Ris, 7” TE. . Ty. a ee. Wilk Vite ie Valine 
| | 
F | } # | | | | 
Ket Siemictaie | Pe AB / All 
al Leather, cultural Dairy | Gro- Meat | Building | Chemi- | Groups. 
LP ecal- Wool, | Produce, | Produce. ceries. “"* | Materials.{ cals. 
ete. ete: | | | | | 
ass | a be oe 2 er | 8 | 3 mm tty eos 2 1) ae oe 
' | | 
1861 a | 1,438 1,381 1,553 7,008 | ¥,963") . 1,070 | 2.030 1,538 
aa | Bee 1,257 1,236 864 1,586 Ae | 1,044 | 1,409 1,229 
881 25 1,17 1,115 1,012 935 | 1,42 | ors | 1,091 1.587 ye 
1891 as 1 895 847 T.024 995 | 1,032 : 888 "780 I,194 945 - 
190! font 1,061 774 928 1,029 | 1,048 | 1,345 841 917 | 974 
| | | } | 
Igit t 1,000 1,090 1,000 | 1,600 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,009 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1913 a 1,046 1,070 1,097 1,054 1,024 | 1,252 1,128 995 | 1,086 
1914 oa 1,099 1,032 | 1,207 tt 37, T,02E | 1,507, TOR | 91,253 1,149 
1gI5 om H 1,284 T,0O17 | 2,162 | 1,530 Tera 2,435 1,275 1,528. 1,604 
1916 al 1,695 1,423 1,208 1,455 I,322 | 25st 1,491 | 1,760 1,504 
1917 .% ; 2,129 2,008 1,157 1,423 1,343 2,403 1,684 2,175 | 1,662 
1918 ine 2,416 2,360 1,444 1,454 1,422 2,385 2,686 3,225 1,934 
Yoto. = «+ | 2,125 2,303 1,985 1,651 1,516 2,348 2,851 2,898 | 2,035 
1920 . 2,298 2,624 2.439 2,209 | 1,918 3.279 | 3,226 2,825 | 2,480 
1g2t ae cb 7 i,302"| 1,767 | 2,000 | 1,976 2,158 2,733 | 2,303 1,903 
| 
; | 
1922 ein Pag PELE: 1,681 | 1.628 | 1,648 | '1,869 1,787 2,005 1,965 1,758 
1923 ee 1,826 | 2,148 | 1,778 | 1,837 | 1,746 2.579 2,025} %,933 ) 1,944 
1924 he 1,835 | 2,418 | 1,647 | 1,655 Ti72D ben (ey22zul 1,815 | 1,806 1,885 
1925 ae 1,852 1 1,967 1,797 | 1,636 ¥,723 | 2,272 1,71 1.790 1.844 
1926 Pe 13938 | 1,582 | 2,001 1,784 1,731 1,931 | 1,665 1,816 | 1,832 
| | | } 
1927 3a 1,962 1,650 1,826 | 1,923} 1,724 |] 2,221 | 1,624 1,866 1,817 
1928 =o Toney Mi,78i0|) ©. 1,726) /> © 4,757 1,707 | 2,015 1,744 1,923 1,792 
1929 om 1,912 | 1556 | 3,792] 1,853 1,690 | 2,246 1,754 1,942 1,803 
1930 rT 1,866 } 1,127 | 1,484 1,627 1,666 2,025 1,875 1,982 1,596 
1931 ° ae | 1,826 1,039 | X,421°| 1,399 1,794 | 1,508 2,025 |- 2,166 1,423 
i | | | | 
1932 ges PuLe7aOrr 2xyo0o 1,230 1,303 1,767 1,348 | 2,043 | 2,127 1,411 
1933 a 1,713 1,118 1,175 | 1.195 1,714 | 1,487 2,061 | 2,106 1,409 
1934 Pe 1,660 } 1,262 1,288 1,274 1,735 | 1,540 | 2,015 | 2,018 1,471 
1935 nf 2,602.) (1,217 344 | 1,324 1,729 1,508 1,964 1,996 1,469 
1936 “ 1,566 | 1,332 1,480 1,351 1,731 1,684 | 1,969 1,997 1,543 
) | 


Notr.--The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 

The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of eighty ccmmodities, 
but since that year the number has been increased to ninety-two.* The commodities 
taken into account are given in detail in each Labour Report, with the average 
prices for the year. The commodities included are chiefly basic foods and raw materials, 


* In the computation of the index-numbers for years prior to 1911, the aggregate expenditure on 
80 commodities in 1911 is taken as base (= 1,000), while for later years the aggregate expenditure on 
92 commodities is taken. . 
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so that the index is more akin to the “‘ Economist” or ‘“ Statist’ index-numbers in 
England than to the official index-numbers of the United States or of Canada. The 
prices are weighted according to the estimates of Australian consumption per head in 
the years 1901 to 1911. For this purpose data were incomplete, and consumption 
in the State of Victoria was used as the basis for a number of commodities. The prices 
for farm and station products have been taken from market reports, and those of other 
commodities from trade journals or from information supplied by representative firms. 


3. Revision of the Index.—Changes that have taken place since 1912 have 
altered considerably the relative consumption of different commodities. New 
commodities which should be taken into account have come into use, and ina number of 
other respects, the index-number requires revision. It is, moreover, desirable to give 
index-numbers for different classes of commodities, for farm products and for 
manufactured goods, and again for imported commodities and for those produced in 
Australia. Revision on these lines is now almost completed, and results will be ready 
for publication in the near future. 


$2) Retail. Pacer aad Seen 


1. Introduction.—Reference must be made generally to the Labour Reports for 
explanations and full tables of retail price index-numbers. In Report No. 1 (1912) 
will be found a general description of method, which is summarized in succeeding issues. 
Report No. 9, Appendix I. (1919) contains an extensive memorandum on price indexes 
by the late Sir George H. Knibbs. 


2. Index-Numbers.—There are several “series” of retail price index-numbers 
covering different ranges of commodities. They may be grouped as follows :— 


(a) Food and Groceries, subdivided into groceries, dairy produce and meat. 


Index-numbers are computed monthly for five representative towns in each State 
(the “ 30 towns ’’), for Canberra, and for a few other special towns. Index-numbers are 
computed annually in November for 200 towns, including those referred to above (see 
§ 4, following). The same regimen of Food and Groceries is used throughout all the 
retail price indexes that follow. 


(b) Food and Housing. Figures for housing are collected as at the middle of each 
quarter and combined with food prices to give a quarterly index of food and housing. For 
the 30 towns, there are two index-numbers, one taking into account the rents of houses 
of four and five rooms only (“B” Series) and the other rents of all houses (“A” Series)— 
the latter formerly used by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. The first is usually 
given with the period 1923-1927 as base, and the second with 1911 as base. For the 200 
towns, four-roomed and five-roomed houses are separately combined with food, and the 
base is ToLr. 


7 


(c) All Household Expenditure. Prices have been collected annually since 1919, 
and quarterly since 1925 in the “ 30 towns” for other household expenditure in two 
groups, “ Clothing ’ and ‘“ Miscellaneous *, the latter including household utensils, fuel, 
light, tobacco and a number of other items. These prices are combined with food prices 
and housing (four and five-roomed houses) to give the “ All Items” (““C” Series) index 
of retail prices. The base is the period 1923 to 1927 (see § 3 following). From the 1st 
May, 1934. this index almost wholly replaced the “A” Series as regards wages regulated 
by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, but from rst July, 1037, has been supplanted 
by the “‘ Court ” Series (based on the “ @” Series) specially created by the Court for use 
in connexion with its wage adjustments. 


For all these index-numbers full information is given in the Labour Reports. The 


latest available information is to be found in the Quarterly Summaries of Australian. 
Statistics. 


Rerait Prickes anD HousE Rents. 


3. Food and Housing: Six Capital Cities—(i) Food and Groceries. 
numbers for the three groups comprising food and groceries are shown in the following 


table :— 


The 
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index- 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS, FOOD AND GROCERIES.—CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


City. Too7. | TOTTI. | TOW. | TozT. | 1932. | ‘1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
| | 
a - — _ —— —— oa —— | | = = — 

“Sydney 523 553 646 | 1,062 852 | 800] 825] 840 848 
Melbourne: 517 | 523 | 610 | 1,063 758 | 713 | 748 784 809 
Brisbane §30 | 569 603 | 1,014 738. | 699 | 727 763 | 791 
Adelaide 532 570 679 | 1,066 761 | 731 | 767 780 | 798 
‘Perth .. 670 753 728 | 1,116 804 957; 807} 821 853 
Hobart 565 592 678 | 1,133 797 757 | 786 792 827 
| ey ees ae | eee es 

Weighted Average (a) 533 559 | 640 , 1,064 796 751 | 783 | 806 825 


(a) For all capital cities. 

(ii) Housing. In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 19, the computations 
of index-numbers of housing accommodation were based upon the rentals of all houses 
from under four rooms to seven rooms and over. Since 1925, houses of four and five 
rooms only have been taken into account in accordance with a resolution of the Conference 
of Statisticians at Adelaide in 1924. The following table is on this basis, but the old 
index is still computed for the use of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court (see Appendix). 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—HOUSING,(a) CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


] 
City. | 1907. | IgII. | I914. | 1921. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 
Sydney 3 Se ae we ee | 460} 989 |. 894 | 864 869 891 930 
_Melbourne i 455 569 | 628 820 | 816 | 801 808 850 882 
Brisbane mal 283 a73 | 466 630 | 641 | 681 691 720 766 
Adelaide 510 -706 | 655 | 809 691 694 700 736 795 
Perth 458 | 524] 589 739 810 | 795 794 792 844 
Hobart | 405 | 452 518 88x | 868 | 860 | 865 890 908 
j | | j | 
; Sa = | ——— 
Weighted Average (0) -| 497 612 | 662 | 862 | 817 | 804 | 810 839 | 879 
\ Rial ect ec Ee = ae a a a 
(a) 4 and 5 roomed houses. (b) For all capital cities. ; 
combined. The 


(iii) Food, Groceries and Housing (4 and 5-roomed Houses) 
following table shows the index-numbers for food, groceries and housing (4 and 5-roomed 


houses) for each capital city. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS—FOOD, GROCERIES AND HOUSING.(a)— 
(°B”’ Series.) 


(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


CAPITAL CITIES. 


City. 1907. 19gII. | 1914. | 1921. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934+ | 1935. 1936 

Sydney we 548 606 | 687 | 1,036 867 822 840 | 858 878 

Melbourne a 495 539 | 616 G77 |) 778 |, 4 769 | 808 835 

Brisbane 442 500 554 877 704 690 713 | 747 78r 

Adelaide 524 618 671 975 736 716 ree 764 796 

‘Perth .. 594 672 679 982 805 768 802 810 849 

Hobart 508 542 621 | 1,044 822 | 792 | 814 827 856 
| | 

Weighted Average (b) 520 578 648 992 803 768 792 818 844 
| ' { } 


(a) 4 and 5 roomed houses, (b) For all capital cities. 


4. Retail Price Index-Numbers in Terms of Currency.—The tables previously given 
are now converted into money units by substituting 20s. od. for the base of 1,000, The 
figures for the last six quarters are added to the yearly figures. The figures show the 


, 
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gums which would have to be paid in each city and in each year in order to purchase 

such quantities of the several commodities and such housing as would in the aggregate 

cost £1, according to the weighted average prices and housing in the six capitals in 

the tive-yearly base period 1923-1927 :— , 

RETAIL PRICES.—AMOUNTS NECESSARY ON THE AVERAGE IN EACH YEAR 
TO PURCHASE IN EACH CAPITAL CITY WHAT WOULD HAVE COST ON 
THE AVERAGE £1 DURING nate PERIOD 1923-1927, IN THE SIX CAPITAL 
CITIES AS A WHOLE. (‘B’’ Series.) 


| Weighted 
ae = * Syduey. Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. , Average of 
” Cities. 
Foop AND GROCERIES. 

8. s. e. s. d s. d. a. a. s. d, aoe 

1907 Io 6 EG. Z ae EO Io 8 13 5 5 aw | Io 8 
IQIl ob Ae EG 6 £L 5 PS ES = II Io LE. - 
19t4 E2 Ex r2' +2 ye ge + es ic oie I2 Io 
1921 ap 3 226 3 ae’ ey OH crag 22 og: 22° 8 Shops 
1932 i rg S ¥4 5p i <3" ies y I5 II I5 Ir 
1933 16 0 EP po De oF See 85 v2 5s 
1934 16 6 15; 0 Rea 9 15 4 10 2 15 9 rae 
£935 16 I0 r5. 8 FS: 3 eae J 1G 3 15 10 16 ft 
1930 br aaa r6 2 I5 Io 16 0 =< Ie 6 16 6 
(act Qtr. 16 Iz booger) 5 8 isa5 167-3 ¥5 10 16 2 
June 53 16 9 j Wiruea a 5 IZ 5 16 0 iz ¥ 15 ir 16 3 

1936 Sept. = £6 2s HH 2 Tg 26°99 “Fs 161% | 16 8 
Dee. 3 177 age m6 7 TA 5 Oo oF Ly 27.5 16 if 
19374 March ee Fs, a | 16 10 he, 5 ly 4 iy 93 16 11 
\ Sune as Ey ae Té 36 TRS Es a Pi eae cf Se 16 Io 

Hovstne (4 aNp 5 Rooms). 

1907 vs aya II 10 G = a: Teh a G 2 8 z Qg Ir 
IgIr eee ie . 4° 70 Tt 3 7 6 cy a 0 a6 °G 9 0 Eg ey 
IgT4 # aS vier Ee F Cc 23 (2 1.4 10 4 tae 
1g2I as Biss Ig 9 10 5 ‘2 3 ro 2 mm 9 i 7 a 
1932 aKa i 7 woe a0 aa I2 Io 13 10 16 2 EF vg 6) og 
1933 ae = IF 3 16 0 LHe £3 22 ee a 4 Lf “3 ior 
1934 is re iy | PG. 2 13 Io If 0 I5 mr ay ok 16 2 
1935 me aa 17 10 xy cS 1g "sg I5 10 I7 to 156 9 
i9a0- 54 oe a Doe wz 8 wh 4 ee 16 14 z8 2 wy sx 
March Qtn | 38 4 | 47 9 5 ee rg R 16 4 1 ot ate 

1936 CR is 18 " 17 7 nrg a Mee 56 5 18 2 8F05 
ep Re ie 4 ER ay Is. 9 16 Ir I7 9g mS F 17 9 

Dee. Ge | 18 xr 17 Io 2G he 16 2 iy i 17 9 IP: 2G 
9374 Jame iF £Q) 16 is 0 16 4 74.3 7 2 I7 10 1s o 
June 5 “TO, 228 7 eer EG. eS 6°55 a: a7) i5 ES wes 

Foop, Grocrrirs ann Hovsrna (4 AND 5 Rooms). 
1907 s a Ds ea | 9 11 8 to To 6 Ir 3r ro 2 io 5 
IgII i eda TA ete: ai Io 9 20" 5 ce ae | 13.45 Io 10 iS ae 
IgI4 Boh ill 13. 6 i 4s Er) toa te is > ee 13.0 
1921 ne A: | 20 9 is 6 . ie Ig 6 9° 8] 20 II 19 Io 
' | 
1992 a ie ig rs. 7 | td) roel I¢ 9 6, zt a6. °§ b 9 staan 
1933 as ek OL es 4 10 13 10 Te a Ih 4 I5 10 Epa 
ESSA ran re 16 ro Ce RSS. Pe Sch TO" Al Gees cin 16 3 I§ ro 
1935 ae Se ee a ees cS Ar og a ee nh A cimee 3 ae J 16 4 
10), ae Teale he ear 16 8 Is ¥ ES Fa ft aes > 6 Iz 
March Qtr. | «7 5 16 4 15 3 oS ee es ae 16 8 pA mg 
June c Be eS 4 Te 6 I5 ; 

1936~« & | J 4 : a 2 <5 9 1610 | 6 SG 16 8 
Sept. a a te oo: eles 93 rs. 9) BD Gh re 8 re ei Taam 

Dec. Ry | ny IRS Y ae hear 86 os) 4 6 & ieee ee 17 6 IF 3 
19374 nee Pe TS i059) TOs | i FF al RO 20 | ES a | a7» 6 pe ee 
June oa ry ox ae: cine r6" 5 Lye ee eG, ty a: 

tt 
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§ 3. Variations in the Cost of Food, Groceries, Housing, Clothing and 
Miscellaneous Household Requirements. (‘‘C” Series.) 


1. General.—The index-numbers in § 2 show the variations in the cost of food, 
groceries and housing. The'expenditure on these items covers approximately 60 
per cent. of the total expenditure of the ordinary household. The balance is expended 
on clothing, boots, fuel, light, and such miscellaneous items as renewals of furniture, 
furnishings, drapery, crockery, lodge dues, trade union dues, recreation, newspapers, etc. 
The Royal Commission on the Basic Wage in 1920 recommended in its report that a 
method should be adopted of ascertaining from time to time the rise and fall in the 
purchasing-power of money in its relation to the total household expenditure. The 
Government adopted the recommendation, and the duty of carrying out the necessary 
investigations was entrusted to the Bureau of Census and Statistics, which adopted 
the methods hereunder described. 


2. Methods Adopted.—After careful investigation it was decided to adopt for foed, 
groceries and housing, the commodities, method and weighting used by this Bureau. 
The commodities and quantities adopted for food and groceries conform very closely to 
those given in the Indicator Lists of the Commission. With regard to housing, the 
Commission adopted a certain type of five-roomed house as its standard for determining 
the amount allowed for housing. The investigations made by this Bureau are not 
confined to a particular type of house, but the average rentals paid for houses of four 
and five rooms are taken. The results can be used with safety to show the variations 
in the type of house described by the Commission. 


The investigations of this Bureau advisedly had been confined to food, groceries 
and housing, and it was necessary, therefore, to make investigations into the cost of 
clothing and miscellaneous household requirements. With regard to clothing, the Basic 
Wage Commission collected a large amount of information as to prices and life of articles, 
and this has been utilized in computing the index-numbers given in the following tables. 


With regard to Miscellaneous items, which cover a very wide field, inquiries were 
made as to variations in cost of fuel and light, housebold utensils, drapery, crockery, 
ete., also in respect of other items included in the Indicator Lists for Miscellaneous items, 
and the aggregate cost of these items has been computed in the same manner as that for 
clothing. 


3. Period Selected as Base.—For the new series of index-numbers, November, 1914 
was adopted as base, owing to the difficulty of securing information with regard to prices 
of clothing and miscellaneous items for earlier years. Prior to and including the 4th 
Quarter ended December, 1920, the index-numbers were computed on this base, but in 
accordance with the decision of a conference of Statisticians to adopt a post-war period 
as base, the index-numbers since the Quarter ended March, 1930, have been computed 
to the five-yearly period—1923-1927—as hase (= 1,000), and the figures for past years 
have been re-computed to the same base.* 


This series assumed importance owing to its adoption by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court, from the 1st May, 1934, for the fixation and adjustment of wages 
regulated by the Court. From 1st July, 1937, the Court has adopted its own series of 
Index-numbers—the ‘‘ Court ’’ Series—for the purpose mentioned. These are, however, 
based on the ‘“‘ C”’ Series. 


Similar index-numbers indicating the separate movement of the Clothing and 
Miscellaneous items will be found in the annual Labour Reports. 


4. Variations in Cost in the Principal Towns.—The following table gives the combined 
index, generally known as the “ All-Items” (“© ” Series) index, for all household 
expenditure, for the thirty-two towns in respect of which the tabulation is made :— 


* These Indexes may be converted to the 1914 base by multiplying them by 1+4556. 
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THE ‘ALL ITEMS ”’ INDEX. 
(C ” Series.) 


RETAIL, PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, HOUSING (4 AND 
5 ROOMS), CLOTHING AND MISCELLANEOUS HOUSEHOLD Ri QUIREMENTS. 


(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-37 = 1,000.) 


| Nov- | | | 1937. 
em- | - - | si 
Year | Year| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year ;———7~——— 
State and Town. of 1929. | 1930. | 193T. | 1932. | 1933. | 1934. | 1935. | 1936. | Mar. | June 
res | | | Qtr Qir. 
= a | | | | | 
New Sourn WaLEs— | | / | . 
Sydney .. -+ | 2,046 | 1,073 | 1,026 | 922 867 | 832 842 | 852 | 866 884 | 884 
Newcastle =~ |,5,04% |,028 99r | 888 | 840| 819 | 834 | 856} 853 846 846 
Broken Hill -- |4975 |z,018 | 973 | 882 | 834 | 806 819 819 | 848 878 892 
Goulburn .. | 1,033 | 1,108 | 1,039 922 877 | 843 | 852! 860 854 | 857 862 
Bathurst a 947 | 979-| 959 | 867 | 820} Sor} 807} 814} 833 | 842 | 839 
Weighted Average, | } } . ; 
5 Towns ++ |1,042 | 1,067 |1,022 | 918 | 863 | 830] 84r 852 | 865! 880 880 
VICTORIA— | . 
Melbourne aa i L005) PIR OLF 956 846 813 789 | Bor | 824 844 | 854} 863 
ee ve _ 992 957 909 | as | 276 zn ee oa | Se 834 835 
endigo .. Py} 002 969 926 | 833) 80 789 | 811 20 21 833 838 
Geelong .. we 1,019 980 | 917 822''| 7o4 | 372 | 782 824 | 848 847 | 848 
Warrnambool A pi B,Baie 960 939 860 838 812 | 826 | 850 851 849 852 
Weighted Average, 
5 Towns as | 1003 | 1,022 951 843 | 811 787 801 824 | 843 853 | 86r 
QUEENSLAND— | | | | } 
Brisbane Pee 923 | 923 859 | 798 | 764) 751 | 762 780 | 804 | 836! 833 
Toowoomba aig 949 g16 885 | 816 | 788) 778 785 | 785 802 842 842 


Rockhampton 1 50720) 904.) 5863 fe Bos 79} 752 | 759} 776 | 802} 838} B39 


Townsville , 1,026 | 966 gI4 878 | 850 851 852 | 866 88r 882 
Bundaberg a SS i) Pee oe ea ee ee ee vo. Le 806 | 808 
Weighted Average, | . 
5 Towns + 941b) 922b) 863b, Sorb 768b 7530, 7640; 780d So3h 839 836 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— | | } | | 
Adelaide ow 989 |1,037 | 952! 837] 802 789 806 820 | 839 845 85 
Kadina, etc. -. | 998 | 943] 885 | Box | 772} 747) 758 | 763 | 765 763 760 
Port Pirie “+ [7,025 | 980'| 927 | 834] yor] 762] 778) “789 | 813 | 850 840 
Mount Gambier .. | 1,029 963 | 918 | 831 | 836 800 800 800 8x18 825 | 8s 
Peterborough - 948 | 1,043 980 | 884 | 848 832 | 832 833 843 | 844 848 
Weighted Average, | | | 
5 Towns -- | 992 |1,030 | 948 | 836) 8or | 787 | 804 | 817! 835 | Sgx | 850 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— | | . 
Perth, etc, .. | 1,008 | 1,026 977 | 885 840 | Sxr 830 | 834 856 | 850 876 
Kalgoorlie, ete. .. | 1,048 | 1,032 986 | 937| 940] 937 975 | 1,011 | 1,027 | x,028 | x 035 
Northam en, |) Xj080") L022 969 | 878 | B44 Si4 825 | 829! S6o | 877 | BOS 
Bunbury ++ | 1,045 | 978 966 | 877 | 842) S24 843 865 880 885 900° 
Geraldton ++ |I,056 | 1,051 |1,029 | g5r | go4 | 851! 866 | 886 | 933 969 | 973. 
Weighted Average, | | | 
5 Towns te, | 3, O20" 1.026 979 =8gr | 852 . 825 | 842 848 870 875 8qr 
TASMANIA— { H | } 
Hobart .. ++ |%,070 | 1,000 | 956} 875} 844 | 825 | 837 | 849} 860] 865 872 
Launceston «+ | 3,067 | 967) 949 | 865 | 832 | 817] 828 |} 834] 840 | 845 | 54 
Burnie .. Ace [Eeicion 966 | 918 | 837! Srr 775 780 | 792 | 814 836 | 850. 
Devonport 904 | 948 | g20| 83: | B00} 773 | 3787] 80x | 809] gs |} 833 
Queenstown oe | OR 972 949 | 88x |} 875 867 | 876 873 850 | 846 850. 
Weighted Average, | | | | 
5 Towns hl 5a 986 gsr 869 | 838 820 | 831 841 850 | 855 864 
Weighted Average for | | | 
30 Towns ++ | 1,013 | 1,026 g7t 870 / 829 803 816] 831} 848 | 862 867 
Weighted Average for | | | | | 
ES SESE. ee) TjOr3.-| 1,098 975 | 873 | 830 804 817 832 850 | 864 868 
Charters Towers( Q.).. | 1,025 939 883 827 794 OF t ‘ ; 
b 3 4 c 4 762 759 789 810 8184) S820@ 
Warwick (Q.) ©. 994 931 882 815 777 7 5 § 
: 57 | 761 | 769) 779 | S837al 842 
Port Augusta (S.A.) (a) 1,035 | 1,06z | 1,026 gr 853. | 814 822 | 832 84r rer 776 


(7) Not included in ahove weighted averages, 
(6) Includes Charters Towers and Warwick in place of Townsville and Bundaberg, 
Figures for the country towns are only available from 1921, but the corresponding 


index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities for November, T9I4, to November, 1920 appear 
on next page. 
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THE “ALL ITEMS” INDEX. 
(The “C’’ Series.) 

SIX CAPITAL CITIES, 1914-1920.—RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS SHOWING 
THE COST OF FOOD AND GROCERIES, HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS), 
CLOTHING AND MISCELLANEOUS HOUSEHOLD REQUIREMENTS. 

(Base of each Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


| | | 


Period. Sydney. Melbourne.! Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. Capitals. 
} ; (a) 
— tet a i a es fae Se ee 
. eee eee a 
Noy. 1914 .. 638 616 614 683 | 746 68700) = 642 
7 PMT OL Ss. 844 | 835 800 858 | 819 858 842 
ae TORG.. 3 833 791 748 835 854 | 807 812 
aah PEGE se 877 798 825 805 828 | 949 836 
SE PTLOES ix 877 843 882 S62} SiO.) | 918 | 861 
A ure ais eae 1,073 975 1,009 1 O02 OST ae T,047— HeatoZz6 
me a O20 2. E2250) 1,220 N oR 07. 1,225 T,t13 | 1,293 | 1,209 
- a ___Houstne (4 AND 5 Rooms). _ 2 a: 
Nov. 1914 .._ 758 608 | 463 Gin NE Ome. 525 649 
\ RONG 780 61t 472 574 58 | 571 | 659 
bray QO. -. 791 625 467 573 592 574 605 
me  LGEy «- 797 657 492 606 602 586 , 685 
oe TOES! | 832 699 | 526 656 619 614 . 922 
ae FOEO Le: 866 744 | 604 7O7 650 740 Ie GOS 
< oe LOGZO". - 980 _ 807 | 634 783¢ peste, 904 851 
ai Foop, GROCERIES anp Housinc.-  . > ee. 
4 Nov. 1014... | 680 613 560 - 658 689 | 630-644 
ome BOTS: «2 eh) ~ 825 75® 722 Figees | ~ WaT 54 wl oe CFO 777 
Pee TOES 2 0) 818 exe || 648 aes | wor "| 72 760 
mv AOE RE el 848 748 eis See be qi | = 820 | 782 
SeOkGUS. |. « 861 792 756 789 FAG | Sto= 1 OL 
ee EQEG = 1,000 ' 893 904 904 867 | 936 934 
PE REOEO..~ ' - E038 1,074 945 T,008-s) 973 ' 1155.2 1,082 
; CLOTHING. : 
Lee NOV. 1954 -- {| 755 780 657 750 698 j 825 | -754 
My Pere TOES |. 805 | 797 690 821 | 760 | 833 792 
ee ILO ace | 903 870 779 919 | 849 940° | *88r 
mL. LOLZ«-- | 1,000 976 | 899 1,049 | 980 | 1,041 992 
Pe soo. |). 1,LoZ 1,103 1,025 , 1,066 T1357 | 1,200) || t,007 
org... l 1,237 T 203 1,192) 1,303 | 91,277 | 1,344 1,238 
Pe LOLO al E532 1,422 | 1,274 _ 1,384 1,359 1,430 | 1,365 
MISCELLANEOUS. ae ‘zi J 
Nov. 1914 .. 766 | 728 728 | 470. | 780 699 749 
a BOIS” > 798 }| 770 756 | 803 822 77° 786 
pra gEOLO. + 808 784 766 | 832 | 869 780 802 
ay OLA 889 | 879 | 836 | 883 | 926. | 865 882 
» 1918 .. GBB) = 95° 931 988. | 1,035 | 945 972 
See CONG, 2h 1,059 1,016 968 7,035 | ¥,L20 .| ‘2,000 1,030 
PAWEGZO 200 re 1,181 1,139 | 1,200 1,262 | 1,124 1,194 
Toran Housemonp MXPENDITURE, 00 3 
Nov. 1914 .. 712 671 | 611 | 699 707 687 687 
Rae LOLS) ct 816 708 | 721 780 755 776 782 
se FOTO... 836 773 | 698 798 800 783 795 
ee Goi7 |» 892 Baq 3) 993 832 832 | 879 | 847 
; LOLS tare 938 | 890 | 848 887 885 923 905 
Pe Mesos ee LOL acs 1,065 9838 | . 981 1,018 1,005 1,042 | 1,022 
; TQG20 , 2 EL 7aejs. TOs4 1,164 TALIs 1,203" 1 1,166 


(a) Weighted Average. 
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5. Relative Household Expenditure——The following table shows for the towns 
covered by this Series of index-numbers the relative cost of each of the groups of 


household expenditure :— 


ALL ITEMS OF HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE. (‘‘C ’ SERIES INDEX). RELATIVE 


COST OF EACH GROUP OF ITEMS. 


(Base: Weighted Average Cost of All Groups in each Town = 1,000.) 
1935. 1936. 
fae eae Fees hips 
Ey os at few ¢ hee g 
State and Town. Vee ee , oe Ss : = =e 
ao | eco a 5 os es aod be 2 ES 
Sh | fw | Sf 4 Se | “24 5.0 8 Wes Se 
i33| 28/2) 8} S38 | ge) Sa1-2 |) 3 jane 
on | a) 2 cox 3S S a j =e 
. | ee | at) OC | S| Sha | as | et] Sy) Saas 
New SoutH WALES— =e i | 
Sydney . isu «gS | 222 201 | 196 1,000 366 238 202 194 | 1,000 
Newcastle t +« | 386 | 208 | 278 185 1,000 376 | 223 213 188 1,000. 
Broken Hill .. Sy 441 L67 Ig2 200 I,000 giz 172 169 212 1,000 
Goulburn oe +» | 369 |; 222 | 247 i72 t,000 363 226 229 | x82 | 1,000 
Bathurst Fs a 392 202 224 182 I,c00 370 S57 | 220 187 | 1,000 
| i | 
Weighted Average 5 | | | 
Towns et a 383 | 229 | 203 | 195 | 1,000 | 306 236 204 | 194! 1,000 
VicTOoRIA— | j 
Melbourne “0 igs 368 | 222 190 | 1,000 358 235 23x | 200! 1,000 
alee oe sd 391 | | 245 187 1,000 379 184 230 | 207 | z,0d0 
endigo <* i 382 | 249 Bae be I.000 374 I90 | 224 212 | 1,000 
Geelon | 5 | : 2 8 2 
g en ee 374 ZUG i) (235 18x | 1.000 355 225 222 r98 | 1,000 
Warrnambool, . ee 37 Sly Bare | oa 70 | 30¢ 23¢ 228 93! 1, 
| | 2249 170 1,000 306 219 225 193 | 1,000: 
| H | j | 
Weighted Average 5 | . | | | 
Towns ie ie 369 | 826 | 225) r90 %,000 | 358 229 | 212 201 | 1,000 
. { | | | | } 
QUEENSLAND— j 
EE Meroe = 378 | FOG") MezSsl tree 1,000 | 367 DIT 218 204 | 1,000- 
oowoomba .. er 361 203 239 | ro7 | x,000 5 22 2378 | 207 
Lop room be 3 3 ; 000 354 | 221 | oz€ 207 | 1,000: 
oe =e 399 164] 245 192 | 1.000 | 394! 168 | 234 | 204 | 1,000: 
arters an BGM 223 2 D 406 | 28 234 | 
Warwick ica ce abe 198 ed Bg ee ae | See | ee ee 
79 237 205 1,000 } 345 L77 22% 227 | I,900- 
Weighted Average 5 | | H 
Towns aa oa 379 | Ig2 : 231 198 1,000 370 | 207] 2x9 204 | 1,000 
SouTH AUSTRALIA— Fy si | Is \ 
8 2 P £ 
Dy ee Pe ae 368 } Tor 239 202 1,000 355 270 | 224 arr | 1,000 
eGC ns se 435 PEO] 245 2r0-|° Zt > aay Jt 
eee | 3 : 5 ooo) | «6426 | Tro} 237 227 | 1,000. 
rie ty ae 39¢ T69Q 234 199 I,000 | 396 | 2172 226 206 | 1,000 
vownt Gambier sof 372 | T6p | 267] x98 t,000 | 367 / 176| 246 | 211 | 1,000 
ae. 2=f | 2 : xe = | * 
eterborough are 377 169 256 198 1,000 | 371 Igo | 228 211 | 1,000 
Weighted Average 5 ; | | | 
Ee | | | | 
Towns si i 371 E87 | 240] 202 I,000 350 | 205 | 225 2I1r | 1I,00¢ 
ba ees AUSTRALIA— . 
erth, ete 380 203 | 2328 | S . 
eZ 3 m0 3 23 18 ,00¢ 37 25 / 
Kalgoorlie, ete. on a74 | 207 | 241 eee ise beac eek eee pt 
Northam se «. | 398] ror] ons z oon || ach eee We a a ee 
Bibory i aa : : te Pa 1,000 390 | 205 210 195 | 1,000 
oe Re 2 Ae 7 22 2°05 } 
Geraldton .« 4» 360] 296) ark | gee | goon: | See | S241) 28aq ota) ates 
2 2ré 185 1,000 363 | 240 | 206] x9x | 1,006 
Weighted Average 5 j | | | | 
Towns oe * 380 204 228 18s Tjooo | 9371 223 | 215 191 | T,000 
TASMANIA— | (hes “| j 
Hobart j | ) H | 
a A 360 | 223 245 oo | wey Bae o ; 
Launceston ,, es 360 cor — ae ie “8S9"| Bas 224 184 | 1,000 
Burnie Aa ere GOs | SRP Meme cl: eee ae S20) 224 | 235.) Tos Tes.o0G 
Devonport os ee fed 237 70 | 1,000 388 204 225 | 183] 1,000 
39 5 237 177 1,000 383 | I99 | 22 8 
Queenstown .. : 400 | .r58 | 26 St ee ee 
4 7 2ho 162 1,000 304 Ig8 232 176 | 1,000 
Weighted Average 5 | = 
Towns Re ee 306 212 250 172 I,000 | (36 8 86 | 
a 72 ne | Se 225 22 I 
Weighted Average for 30 : a : : — 
Towns an Be 377 | 222 218 | 193] 1,000 6 6 | 
2ré ® 5 226 212 ) 
Weighted Average 6 i ; ig 43 
Capital Cities > 3 
Pr 374 21 218 ) 
| 4+ | to} Tog 1,900 363 22 209 199 1,000 
TOWNSVILLE (Q.) (a) ee A eapees a 
. a 9 196 a3 5 28> 
Port Avausta (S.A) (a) at | reg | ase | cen | 12000] “382 | “egn| abe gene zeee 
zs 23 197 T,000 408 | 3165 222 205 1,00G 


(4) Not included in above Weighted averages. 
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§ 4. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


1. General.—To supplement the information collected each month for the 30 towns 
a special investigation was initiated in November, 1913, into retail price index-numbers 
in 70 additional towns. This investigation was repeated in November, 1914, and again 
in November, 1915, when the number of additional towns was increased to 120. In 
November, 1923, the number of additional towns was further increased to 170, and it 
is intended to institute inquiries in November of each year, thus making information 
available annually for 200 towns. The results of the first investigation were published. 
in Labour Bulletin No. 5, pp. 26 to 33, where a description was given of the methods 
adopted in making the investigation and in computing the index-numbers. The results 
of the sueceeding yearly investigations appear in the Labour Bulletins and Reports of 
this Bureau. 


2. Detailed Results, 1934 to 1936.—The base of the index-numbers in the table is 
the cost of food and housing (all houses) in the six capitals in 1911. This is to some 
extent arbitrary, inasmuch as the standard of housing in the base itself differs from that 
used in the index-numbers, but the latter-are comparable throughout. 


Column A shows the relative cost of food in the various towns; Column B the 
relative cost of food and rent of four-roomed houses; and Column C the relative cost 
of food and rent of five-roomed houses. The difference between Columns B and A. 
and C and A, represents in each case the relative rents of four-roomed and five-roomed 
houses for each town. In comparing rents for various towns, therefore, these differences 
must first be ascertained in order to make the necessary allowance for the differences 
due to food as between towns. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD AND GROCERIES, AND 
OF FOOD, GROCERIES AND HOUSING IN 200 TOWNS. 


(Base: Weighted Average cost of Food, Groceries, and Rent of All Houses in Six 
Capital Cities, 1911 = 1,000.) 


. 
| 1935. 


1934. | 1936. 
November. November. | November, 
eo ie ee a eee ee ee 
State and Town. | | £48 | 24% | B24 one | | 243 eng 
| Sse | $55] | 855) Sse | (83g | £38 
se | seh] eehlen | Beh | oF lo, | Be Be 
a2 |Saedlioez | ss |S8P | Sst | ss (S53 | Sas 
se owe Go} 3'& ee i ee a la 2 nea 
38-1 GMa | SE) oS. | SAE SRE lo 8.) cee | SME 
B35\ Bag | Sus | see) ses| see | S82 | ses! see 
S68 /28m|eam | mos | Ram | mae | BOS | ham | Ham 
= ——- a =a ae S| 3 | 
A B Cc A B Cc A 13 (¢ 
} } | | 
New SouTrH WALES— | | | | ‘ 
Albury Be .. | 836] 1,280 | 1,364 846 | 1,312 | 1,405 go2 | 1,379 1,485 
Armidale a a Buy |2,x00) | 2,247 865 | 1,220 | 1,273 | 854 | 1,212 | 1,304 
Bailina ae ae 846 | 1,175 | 1,280 855 | 1,223 | 1,315 | 808 | 1,250} 154374 
Bathurst rif * 852 | 1,217 |+1,270 887 | 1,229 1,310 | R82 | 1,277 1,342 
Bega ae 866 | 1,217 | 1,281 896 | 1,258 | 1,320) 909 | 1,303 | 1435 
4 | 
' | 
. OO. det aad | bsa9 
Berr “as -- | 906] 1,222 | 1,303 920 || T5315} 2407 | 9F9.4 j 
Blackheath “| 896} x,2654 1,295 | 929 | 2,370] 1,335) 968 | 1.353 | T4464 
Bourke Pc a 892 | 1,221 | 1,352 g20 | 1,249 | 1,32 949 | 14343 T.406 
Bowral oe * 876 | 1,229 | 1,337 893 1,258 | 1,392 | 907 1,275 1,40 
Broken Hill -| 973 1,313 1.418 | 978 | 1,311 1,418 | 1,028 1,352 1,505 
{ 
| | < | + 
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CHaPreR XVIJ.—Laxsovur, WAGES AND PRicEs. 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES AND HOUSING IN 200 


State and Town. 


TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 


New SourH WaALEs—con- | 


tinued. 
Casino 
Cessnock 
Cobar 
Cooma 
Coonamble 


Cootamundra 
Corrimal 
Cowra 
‘Cronulla 
Deniliquin 


Dubbo 
Forbes 
Gilgandra 
Glen Innes 
Goulburn 


‘Grafton 
‘Grenfell 
Griffith 
‘Gulgong 
‘Gunnedah 


Hay 
Inverell 

_ Junee 
Katoomba 
Kempsey 


Kiama 
Kurri Kurri 
Leeton 
Lismore 
Lithgow 


Maitland 
Moree 
Moss Vale 
Mudgee 
Narrabri 


. 


Narrandera 
Newcastle 
Nowra 
‘Orange 
Parkes 


Penrith 


Port Kembla . ‘ 


Portland 
‘Queanbeyan 
Quirindi 


Richmond 
Scone 
Singleton 
Sydney 
Tamworth 


Taree * 
Temora 
Tenterfield 
Tumut 
Ulmarra 


% 


= 6. 
T9354. 1935- eenaP 
Ravosek: November. November. 

7 ee fee PS Pe 
ctw oS +. & 
= +o Swe 
See! Sa e 
ecg Co. 
Sy ea Pee She 
O29 | SSE 
eo) os = 
Sus Saf 

1238 ieee 
= } = 
A Bo} C A B nay Oe * 
832 | x,240 | 3,359 900!) 2,352 (2S 7i a GSMO aso 
894°) 1,503.| 4,146 Sgo ] 2372 | 3258 S94 | 35235 

1,028, 1,217 | 2,978 ) 1,006) 7,307 | 92,520 | os086 1,358 
881 | 1,204 | 1,342 943, 3,292 1,436 926: | 1.259 
927 | 4,254 | 1,328 g66' | 2,313 > Tar | sare" "7,352 
aa | ; 
831 | 1,246 | 1,366| 868 | 1,30% 1,419 895 1,308 
Ber 1,253 pee | 878'| Z,276") 3,339 922 | 1,306 
851 | 1,313 ] 1,408 | 889 | 1,344 1,448 | 05 | 1,363 
877 | 1,286 | 1,478 905 | 1,350 1,456 922 | 1,382 | 
gio 1,256 | 1,402 g30 1,282 1,433 955 1,310 
812 | 1,31% | 1,372 837 | 1,392 1,468 $93°1° 1,359 | 
866 | 1,289 | 1,494 939 | 15375 1,576 908 | - 1,342 
Sqr | 1,220 | 1,253 919 | 1,325 3,397 910 | 1,357 | 
807 | 1,162 | 1,288 850 | 1,230 1,366 857 | «4,265 | 
868 1,306 | 1,345 891 | 3,351 , 3,377 900 | 1,353 | 
823 | 1,281 | 3,440 | 867 | 5,392) 3,553 899 | 1,420 | 
849" | 3,293 | -a,4r9 7 “Sea |)" z.a5np anaes 882 | 1,382 
956 | 1,697 | 1,884 | 961 | 4,715 1,816 990 | 1,765 
82 I,t0G | 3,152 | 865! x,19x 1,266 900 | 1,236 | 
816 | 31,177 | 1,343 | 873 | 1,234 4x0! 887 | 1.336 | 
| F 
O45 | 3,293 | T4607] O52 7 2.334) 2,554 ; 980) 7,409 | 
85r | 2,306 | 1,382 | 8931 3,383) 1,507] 844 1,365 | 
861 | 1,371 | 1,409 872 | 1,382- 1,510 | 922 | 1,398 
877 | 1,421 | 3,525 913 | 3,462 1,566 932 , 1.478 | 
853 | 31,238 | 1,357 | 845 | 1,253 3,342! 854 | 3.257 . 
| ee | 
935 1,225 | 1,421 935 5,232 1,461 952 1,281 
86r | 1,107 | x,192 Core paar ye Umit: 884 | 1,147 | 
893 | 1,489 | 1,620] 933 | 3,592 ~ 2,722 941 | 1,599 | 
823 | 31,300 | 1,455 $78 | 1,47 1,531 933 | 1,458 
899 1,216 | 1,224 904 | 1,178 | 1,218 852 | 1,127 | 
830 | 1,128 | 1,193 877 | 1,19r 3,257] 876 | 3,225 | 
ee fee | 7579 | 933 1,504. ee } 952] 1,546 | 
56 | 1,24 1,330 | 9 | 2,32 3,41 894 | 1,347 
814 | 1,273 | 1,339 863 | 1,356 1,306 884 | 1,346 
885 | 1.32% | 1,364 924 | 1,368 1,409 942 | 1,426 | 
| | | 
+ eS | | j 1 
se a | 1499 | 909 re te ob 946 | 1,535 | 
| 3,284 | 1,307 927 | 1,356 1,467 915 | 1,344 | 
885 | 1,319 | 1,420 949 | 1,43I 1,545 047 | 1,467 | 
814 | 1,219 | 61,361 | 86r | 1,283 | 2,403 856 | 1,299 | 
847 | 1,220 1,350 888 | 1,227 1,373 | 905 1,307 
829 | 1,132 | 1,209 | 849 | 3,204 | 1,277 | 862 | x,220 | 
ee 1,276 | 1,374 912 | 1,350 3,412 | 956 | 1,426 
S85 | 1,148 | rary go8 | 3,171 | 1,237 | 903 | 1,133 
B95 ae 1,275 931 | 1,269 1,382 | O53) f  %303e4 
goo | 1,24 1,351 OTOH) 63,253] 2,358] ore | 2,256 | 
884 | 3,298 | x 344 870 | 1,298 | 
| Ty > 329 1,363 | 860 | 1,353 
ee 1,293 | 1,389 881 | 1,302 1414 | 906 347 
He 1,174 1,224 870 | 1,275 1,294 $56 | 1,244 
oe 1,413 896 | 1349 1,444 909 | 1,365 
1,1 1,303 849 | 3,296 | 1,390) 848 | 1,408 
827 1,206 1,432 893 I | 7 
9 5 2397 | 1,507 909 | 1,478 | 
Bas 1,328 | 1,416 846 | 1,304 1,480 867 | 1,514 
ae LSE Aal he 37 875 | 1,287 | 1,334 OIT | 2,328 
eh ah 1,422 876, | 1,348 | x,457 | 882 1,365 
| 207 | 1,398 897 | 1,292 | 1,423 939 | 1,334 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETC. —continued. — 


1934. | 1935. 1936. 
November. | November, November. 
ig.é|¢.3 g.2i/g.5/ g.8/ 6.8 
State and Town. BOE | EPs ets jitatectte Brg | Be 
= OHS On 5S | OHS OWE o | ow 
Soe | 2c8 | ooS | og s SSAC so 
a7 ee H oH | Se | 22 | es Wn ok | ok 
ee (sy /S8y| ee [Sy Siz a2 Say lebg 
2. j i g=@Bia : {og | rey H sone “lanl =: “Lait =) 
Berl eoe | coe) ose toe | Se2 | Seel eos | Fee 
BSS 88 /S8e (ees Asal ase eos fae | eee 
2 Fa | 2 PR 3 ies 
_- - = =—-| = fe : ie J 
| i 
NEw SOUTH WALES—con- A B | ¢ A B ta A 5 ¢C 
tinued. 
Wagga a do Be 839 | 1,342 | 1,500 880 ) 1,404 | E557 |  895)) <sEs | 7570 
Walcha oe 880 | 1,238 | 1,294 976 | 13,344 | 1,423 Boo) 1205" 1 art 
Wellington .. re 875 | 1,237-| 1,283 86x | 1,225 | 1,297 872 | 1,234 | 1,306 
en we .s 834 | 1,126 | 1,179 861 . 1,153 | 1,205 879) | “TD, nye 1 1.224 
Windsor ane ae B30 | 1,274 |. 1,356 895 | 1,372 1,421 896 | 1,390 | 1,456 
| ! 
Wollongong .. - 850 | 1,307 | 1,419 873 | 1,354) 1,480 898 | 1,462 | 1,656 
Wyalong on se 858°) 35,287 | 7,253 907 | 1,236) 1,302 QI6 | 1,245 1,311 
Yass as s 856 | 1,250 | 1,202 895 | 1,323 | 1,390 881 1,42I | 1,507 
: Young 5. i 898 | 1,3z0 | 1,367 g00 | 1,317 | 1,378 888 | 1,348) 1,447 
' | 
Weighted Average for State 
(74 Towns) 878 | 1,303 | 1,407 898 1,334 1437 909 1,359 1409: 
| | | | 
VICTORIA—- | } | | 
Ararat Pa 872 } 1,202 } 1,333 | gor 1,247 | 1,363 | 966 1,302 | 1,460 
Bacchus Marsh +: |, 830} 1,175 | 1,247 | 863 | 1,206 | 1,265 906 || 1,233 | 14825 
Bairnsdale .. a 89r | 1,161 | 1,339 | 908} 1,237) 1,369 926 | 1,270 | 1,416 
a Ballarat = os 818 | x,129 | 1,264 | 862 | 1,373 | 1,316 919 | 1,264 | 1,398 
Beechworth .. a 856 | 1,152 | x,19r | 872 | 1,168) 1,234 | 932 | 1,228 | 1,300 
. 
Benalla a0 ae 874 1,200 1,384 | 895 | F232 | T4357 927 | 5273 X,A.6x 
Bendigo = es 836 | 1,754 | 35274-| 8551} 1,202 | 3,373 | . 902 | -1,280 | 1,349 
Camperdown .. a2 857 }r-1,296 | 2,382" | 894 | 1,258 | 1,418 908 | 1,268 | ,419 
Casterton eh * 879 | ¥,26I | 1,340 890 | 1,272 1,351). 985 15,330 1,409 
Castlemaine .. si 816 | 1,104 | 1,198 872 | 1,208 | 1,280 890 | 1,219 | 1,326 
| 
Colac. - Sc 856} 1,274 | 2,371 | 862 ) 1,296 | 1,407 | 887) 1,345 | 1,471 
Creswick ae ae 83x | 989 | 1,041 | 882) 3,040 1,093 | 904 | 1,036 | 1,085 
Daylesford .. vo) qusad 72.04F |. 1,278 856 | 31,067 | 1,144 | 888 | 1,225 | 72,209 
~ +» Dunolly xe or 836 | 1,047 | 1,083 | 880 | 1,087 | 1,117 | 936] 1,160.) 1,232 
; Echuca sh de 826} 1,135 | 1,283 868 | 1,184 | 1,376 | 890 | 3,207 | 1,382 
| | 
Euroa B46) xiz4z |) 1,251 890 | 1,259 | 1,324 g2r 1,269 | 1,394 
Geelong 998 } 1,172 | 1,332 838 | 1,237 5430 877 | 1,297 | 1,486: 
Hamilton ma Py, 847 | 1,218 | 1,304 | goo } °1,272 368 | 960! 1,335 1,463 
Healesville .. ae 86x |) xsxe4,), x;210 )' 1875 | x, 15x | 1,236 939 | 1,207 1,334 
Horsham as *e 843 | 1,231 | 1,301 | 919 1,380 446 975 | 3,502 | 1,669 
Kerang Se wih 862 | 1,250 x,298; 975°] 1,303 | 1,343 | ga2 | 1,324 | 3,419 
Koroit 7 iF 838 | 1,114 | 1,167 872 1,135 | 1,202 | 880 | 1,144 | 1,218 
Korumburra .. ie 823 ot | 1,274 nos 1,170 eee te | 879 | wie } 2,346 
Kyneton me one 797 | 1,0) $227 2 I,131 1,248 | 896 ; 1,186 1.357 
Lilydale Tho ne 858 | 1,180 | 1,252 | 890) 1,219 | 1,284 93m | 1,309 15342 
Maffra a 3 826 | 1,150 tyz4g | “659 } %.x98 | x5;296 . gag | 1,278 | 1,420: 
Maldon z ee 87x | 1,003 | 1,068 | 893 Tose) X,Xt4 | (922 | LykOOu). TsX6S 
Maryborough me 826 | 1,087 | 1,206 | 855 | 1,122 30 O35 | yeaa abeciaeS 
Melbourne... 3 798 | 1,207 | 1,340 | 839 | 1,268 | 1,39 877 | 1,342 1,405 
Mildura as -» | 917 | 1,483 | 1,650] 950] 1,550 | Tigzd | § O88 ) 3,576. | ars 
Morwell Cc, we} 865 | 15287"| 1,379 | 887 | 1,308 T,400 | go4 1,301 | 1,383 
4 Nhill a we 0898 (h aat4 b -2,326 | 962 | 1,291 4405 | 1,007 | 1,312 |, 1.466 
a Orbost nate «| 857 1 1,749 | 1,305 | 916 | 1,245 1,376 960 | 1,261 1,397 
aes , Portland ae stant t 847 | 1,136 1,209 908 | 1,213 | 1,280 90a 1,249..|. 1,370 
, Port Fairy or 824 | Z,I27 | 3,252 | 863 | 1,163] 2,258 | 908 |. 1,263) | 1,307 
PA | | 
; St. Arnaud .. -- | 897 | 1,223 | 1,348 | 921 | 1,290 1,308 980 | 1,380 | 1,499 
~ Sale a is 826 | 1,217 | 1,302 87x | 1,273 | x 379 | 942 | 1,33%q) 21492 
e Seymour ae Coal 893 1,216 1,324 926 | 1,249 |) 1,357 | 949 1,333 | T,451 
Shepparton .. «- | 8471} 1,238 | 1,390 863 |, 1,313 | 1,432 | 910) 1,382 | 1,511 
Stawell he ah) 907 | %157 | -1,270°) 959 | 1,252 | 1,348 | 999) 3,310 | 25436 
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Sta | x 1g 
rotariaee + hee 
own. at er, 
‘ be =i 2 N 1935 
| | Bee nia woven 
| =3 | Ss6 sed are er. 
| #% . 5. Sac es 
ze Ba0l& sé ee y a: 
“S Ese See | peed oe Mirren 
ictoria LBs Eze | =e gz é er. 
Swan Hill & ae | Bue, ae : 
Teran il inued. | © os | See Bs ra 
ararals ibe peti |r S2z oe 
lade ae +. | es é Ss } ae = = ne 
ie eo es a | B Ese | eh Ss 
Oa 5 v. 877 | C — ce S “sO 
Warra beal | B28 | 1.382 | A Se EBs 
arr gul es 28 1,278 | I Fe cue See 
Ww na + 82 I 5568 | B Ses =a) 
onth: mbool, . 8 2 se 1,368 |}. 92 aiid sf 5 
Ww aggi | 30 3293 1,3 S G Sees 
elghte ae 26 7 8 | 1,157 | = eae oe : A itt 
: 2 I ie 
(48 a Avera ; ne ine yi Bor 2 90 | 644 B 
‘owns ge fo , ep: | 32 8 = or (1,428 96 
) T St: 36 | 1.334 | 71 5356 I 67 | «= 
QUEEN: ate ee: hs . 3397 1,20 | —— 908 1,49 
Bar oe = 805 | 2 | 864 £35 jee 3 | 926 206 4 
eae x | 1,20 | 847 | 1,2 I 904 1,4 eres 
Brisbai . =i | as = sp ee E — ay 
. lens 7 , 262 | 5 
Giada be an ay ep ae 871 | 38 
abe. : | 862 40 9 889 : 339 
Cai Tg : us 928 | . 1,2 042 I Be! 
Gharle ee 035 | ai . 26 I a —— rape 
Gere Fonsi S| 595 iae8 2827 | 3 a0 8 1264 | 1324 
BT VEES : 9 i | ese 7 86g 885 2324 
Ching sie she Sh | <9 988 1,3 Sid > 
neur: 5 i 88 ,052 | ,196 OP. Soe } 1332 
Co ae os 928 | 2218 | os 1,352 | 474 1,458 
Meets ij +. 845 | eae ies 845 — 400 386 1 
Dalby oe gor + ‘S86 | — ina py ete eae 1,328 
aynd ae 979 | I,15 ae 4 934 = nee 950 1372 s 
aoe | 963 vag | nae | ooo 238 2 8S rig 
ae ae eS SMe tens eal ras | 130 
Gympie ee 2,330 | 1,166 | 5085 | 15145 | sae lx 963 7 erty 
I ughen uy eee 1169 1,46 | 2,0 | 7479 | 1,2 > | Sakis 1,52 3 
nnisf. den % I2 I,It I 58 15 | xg 936 1,5 T 
fale cas A. o é ae ee 977 1,159 | 3508 | Z 963 I + yf 
aa 6 +2 Ps I j i : > 
Lo = . Br4 Pes: 1/260 806 cache 2,212 % wos nee 
Macks 4c ; 4 1290 | | a5 252 | 1,5 1,50 ee 
‘ack each * 938 II | | Str I 3503 T,038 2 3226 
Sesser Ge 935 ae Bes ter st92 1,3 3° 1,5 
Marybor yes oe 75340 | = Se i | 2.227 } Mek 988 1,209 599 
o = j * | * | ak | 
Seabee! rough : on LP ea 49r | 1431 AH Iee: 1336 . go t5d25 1,26 
mb. or: ,00 1.6 3 38. / 955 1,3 i 2 
R our gan ws 970 2 sen 968 Pane | 46 | ory I ce i 
ockh ran “ 5 a sT20. | 9 i = : 7 5232.) 3 
‘een sete eens oes: BSS ae 
ue | = 9452 , 3 | 804 s 
Sa se — 1,416 shes I,O4r | 236 z a4 035 382 
0 i" : 8 re) 030 1 74 98 I 7 
T woo pe . 4 59 1,20) | pew Ir so |} 5256 I 
Aah eg = ihe ys ta Deer mend 1,378 97 | 863 | #3 — 
ville en aie 05 ee: 72 836 | 2,33 | 86 I 390 3351 
Ww oe 866 I tFF 9 | 2 379 a: 3 560 1,5 
reed } y , { 
ai Oe SBE ng | aes: rots | oad cy tare o 
ited +e fe} srere I,2 3 | 2 oF | 
A +3 I 3 Hg a f ell 1428 1.5 
(32 To verag ‘ 95 1257 1 mi 924 | ete: 1 sae | 1,217 my 
er i PaRre 908 I 1364 ee — | 1,24. 889 | acti ieee 
Bour ate nes | gr \20r | 1.2 3 | eMighiZ fox 22 
‘H 3 Ni 93 x | 92° | Q 4 123 
Ad AUB a 44 ety 4 166 | 1,2 to | jal 235 
Adelaide: 78 | 2395 8 1,333 | rags 932 | 1,22 dis 
Ga eling A— >| x 5) 34 | oan 860 | age Saces 
ce : 2127 £ | che a4 e vb | “9 | mee 
. j na Pas 4 | _ 
Repu << Be tees | aye } sages Real z289° 1,268 
da 5 te He | L» [eee .402 | 864 ieee 1,335 
ee oe Ben Pees (eaaeow Fa | ope | T,162 478 
Ir | =) I } 
3 894 on . “9 1,300 | | 735° | 222 
03 ae pia Ha 2 : 886 j 502 
sg 1,15 7 19 | .) 126 1 
I 9 8r aes 3 and 
079 eats re] xy | 136 
4 309 Toe 3 | 4 
835 1,0 S :T76 aren) ! 
3097 1,18 47 
° I : 865 | T 
. a 46 18 8 4 s242 | 
I 4 858 ane | 
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16 | 938 | = Paes 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETC. —continued, 


1934. 1935. 1936, 
November, | November. Noveniwer: 
C5 Sg ge et Pa er x er oe 
pa Ne see Wes nee €.8/¢,¢ 
State and Town. Boel ewe Seis | ao BB Eg 
soe| 3ca ars ar] | 569] 86s 
=E ee (eee (ge | beb| seF | oe pee) eek 
@p |°Ss|/SS8s) an (SSE SS3 se | OSs | Say 
, 8.) 09 GMb los. | cad | chal es] oe | Ag 
sea) 823| sue) See| Ses | eye | ss2| Sus | Sus 
MES |/RER (fem | HOS | ada | hea | ecs| ose] Sse 
ba F; & 2 Fo L | = | 3 => I os |———— | 23. = 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA—con-, A B | Cc A B C A B C 
tinued. | 
Kooringa ae <4 832 | 1,128 | 31,244 OFA) | 925227 T5348! 9 lozbrl) ir, 228! |entgz5 
Millicent & a: 849 | 2,162} r244 | 847 | 1,187 z 204 864"! 31,207 | 1,270 
Mount Gambier ts 79r | 1,065 | 1,204 845 | 31,242 | 1,2 858 | 1,155 | 1,268 
Murray Bridge ar 77I | 1,004 | 1,123 803 | “1,035 | z 1137 817 | 1,076 | 1,193 
Peterborough ate 848 1,212 | 1,289 860) | 3,225 | 1,302 896 | 1,258 | 1,359 
| | | | 
Port Augusta a gT0 | 1,202 | 1,326 | 939 | 1,234 3359 975 1,270 | 1,405 
Bory Pirie oh 856 | 1,162 | 1,275 854 | 1,166 | ‘1,279 944 | 1,265 | 1,370 
Quorn = 2 844 1,160 | 1,229 893.| 1,222 | 1,275 886 | 1,180 | 1,314 
Renmark Mt ar 956 1,334 | 1,306 969 | 1,373 | 1,447 | 968 | 3,402 | 1,490 
Victor Harbour 833 | 1,162 | 1,281 859 | 1,260 | 1,346] 884 } 1,299 | 1,434 
Weighted Average for State | | : 
(15 Towns) ae, 820 1,154 | 1,280 833 | 3,788 | 1,305 856 | 1,236 | 1,36r 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— | 
Albany Bs 4 Our 1 xG298 | 1555 930 | 1,259 | 3,391 | 44 | 1,35x | 1,444 
Beverley me vs 920 | 1,336 | 1,413 937 | 1,354—| ©1,431 967 | 1,394 | 1,493 
Bridgetown .. eA 967 | 1,278 | 1,395 | 980] 1,335 | 1,440 | 1,006 | 1,414 | 1,499 
Broome A “| 1,207 | 1,677 | -x,875, | 15203") 1,663 1,861 T3249>) 6440 | T5703 
Bunbury vs 889 1,294 | 1,399 | 890) 1,309 | 1,42 919 | 1,386 | 1,475 
| 
Carnarvon fe »- | 3,062 | 33492 | 1,621 | 1,087] 1,500 | 1,646 | x,140 | 2,633 | 2,745 
Collie Ai s< | 908 | 1,247 |- 1,329 goo | 1,285 | 1,361 |  g49 | 1,271 | 1,373 
Geraldton 5 aie 880 | x,361 | 2,497 | 885 | 1,368 | 1,526 | r,o1r | 1,522 | 1,649 
Greenbushes .. 973 1,121 | 1,190 | 996) 1,128 | 1,174 | z,ort | 1,143 | 1,182 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder | 3,047 | 1,570 | 3,659 | 1,033] 1,579 | 1,702 | 1,059 |) 1,624 | x,80r 
Katanning .. es 889 | 1,193 | 1,305 | 873 | 3,202 | 1,314 931 | 1,286 | 1,386 
Leonora and-Gwalia .. | 1,142 1,405 | 1,464 | 1,152 | 1,481 | 1,546 | 1,200 | 1,520 1,595 
Meekatharra .. ++ | 4,203 | 1,585 | 1,739 | 1,146 | 1,606 | 1,760 | 1,204 | 1,664 |] 1,818 
Narrogin oy “- | 99} 1,367 | 2,521 | 909] 1,403 4448 | 959 | 1,440 | 1,499 
Northam ate “e 890 1,295 | 1,399 | 895 | 1,301 | 1,401 | 958 | 1,372 | 3,451 
| | i] | 
Perth and Fremantle .. 856 | 1,254 | 1,344 857 | 1,259 | 3,353.| 909] 1,332 | 3,429 
Wagin ae se | 860) 15145 | 5,222 |» 901. 4,x9x"| 1,267 | 973 | 1248 | 15326 
York 844 | 1,180 | 1,233 995 | 1,240 | 1,293 893 | .1,235..| 2,288 
Weighted Average for State i | | | 
(18 Towns) . be Pe POZE x, 282"" 11374 879 | 1,289 1,387 | 929°] 1,360 | 1,453 
TASMANIA— ~ | | | | 
Beaconsfield 843 988 | 1,054 86x | 1,058 | 1,124 | 886 1,083 | 1,149 
Burnie - sel Je OOM | 2,222 17.5181" 88x | 1,252 5339 930 | 2,314 | 1,426 
Campbelltown Fe) 858 | 1,100] 1,154] 905 | 1,156 | 1,274 925 | 1,136 | 1,221 
Deloraine = +» | 830] 1,159 | 1,185 829 | 1,158 | 1,184 | 8371 1,179 | 1,232 
Devonport .. | 879) | 1,2067| 1,354 868 | 1,291 | 14355 | 9r9-\t,3942 | 2.87% 
Franklin Bs st G76 i735) Ij232 | Godse! 31,780 1,259 Old |" 1,177 | 2,246 
Hobart ae «. | 856 | 1,300 | 1,435 | 39 | 1,288 | 1,419 920 | 3,390 | 1,504 
Launceston .. os |) 1627" Xarg | 2,943.) 835 |’ 5,236.) 1,343 889 | 1,299 | 1,412 
New Norfolk .. oe 866 | x,182 | 1,234 | 874 1,242 | 1,205 | 958 | 13,326 | 1,379 
Queenstown .. -» | 96x | 1,356) 1,415 | 948 | 1,347] 1,415 969 | 1,388 | 31,490 
Scottsdale ae o< | | 84x | 1,047 | 3,159 | 822} 1,070 | 2,193 | 858 | 1,121 | 1,265 
Ulverstone .. -- | 858} x,r26} 1,220 | 856) 1,163 | 1,231 935) 1,264] 1,303 
Zeehan 1,017 | ¥,2%4 | 1,247 | 993 | 1,190 | 1,223 | 1,033 | 2,290] 1,263 
Weighted Average for State } } 
(13 Towns) . -s | (855 | 1,261 | 1,379 . 848 1,262 | 245373.) 923} 2,342 1.443 
_ Federal Capital bee Ng } } | | 
Canberra aa 964 | 1,530 | 1,638 | 980 | 1,574 | 1,656 | 999 |.-r,582 | 1,667 
sr anil | ie en ee 
Weighted Averages— | | J 
Australia (200 EB ys 840 | 1,236, 1,345 | 868 | 1,279 | 1,390 896 | 1,328 | 1,442 
Thirty Towns. . 5 B37. 5529976 1.440 | 863 | 1,278 | 1,392 892 | 2,329,| 1,442 
860 | 1,280 1.302 888 T5352 T.445 


Six Capitals .. - |. 834 | 1,247 | 1,352 
¥ z (a) Not in Weighted Averages. 
2218.—20 ; 
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By deducting the index-number in column A from those in column B or C, the 
relative aggregate cost of housing accommodation can be ascertained. Thus for 
November, 1936, the index-number for food and groceries in Albany (column A) is 944. 
Subtracting this from 1,351 (column 8B) gives a difference of 407, which is the relative 
cost of house rent for houses of 4 rooms, and from 1,444 (column C} gives a difference of 
500, which is the relative cost of housing for houses of 5 rooms. Similarly the relative 
cost of housing accommodation can be ascertained for each of the towns. 


B.—WAGES. 
§ 1. Operations under Wages Board and Industrial Arbitration Acts. 


t. General.—Particulars regarding operations under the Commonwealth and State 
Acts for the regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour were first compiled for 
the year 1913, and reviews to the end of each annual period appear in the Labour 
Reports and in the Quarterly Summaries of Anstralian Statistics. 

2. Awards, Determinations, Industrial Agreements.—The following table gives a 
summary for each of the years 1932 to 19 36 :— 


AWARDS AND DETERMINATIONS MADE AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS FILED. 


| 
ly kos. 1933. 1934. 1035. 1936. 


5 coe ae) 2 z = so 
State. lyad| 3 [sai 2 |easi e sss 2 (ess = 
eee =e 8 ae Sa ees al = php “aos 
See & waasl eB sSsEE| & <aq@epeR S cE GE 
|eaal So l§sae) 3a bes oo (Hs2 3c | Ree! o¢ 
| S45 a ® | fog! HS eon) 23 | S82. Ze | S2q\"eaq 
\£38| BS | eR6; G2 |Seel Ga lEsS ES | Foe} eS 
LAs) <m | 40S) 48 |S) 45 | <AS SE SES) Se 
. : ke: = 
New South Wales | 38 | 25 30 24 55 22 44 31 52 | 39 
Victoria a St TOS 138 a go Lol Tat |r 
Queensland ’ a3 oe Pak | 4 55 2I 32 25 46 22 6x | 3 
South Australia d fo ges: 4 8 16 I 19 3 6Q 5) 22 17 
Western Australia .. | 5 | 4 Io 9 12 11 17 24 24 | 26 
Tasmania .. ae eee 3 9 3 7 | I 18 8 hae 
Commonwealth Court SEN sam 9 8 6 24 | 4 69 13 32. | 33 
Commonwealth Public Service | , 2 i 
Arbitrator es :. | I | I $ 4 2) 
= = = = — = | 
| 
____ Total ee OP a asd is 53) 267 [64 | 339.1 66 368 ga 356 | 132 


3. Boards Authorized, Awards, etc., in Force.—(i) Totals for Australia. The 
following table gives particulars at the dates specified for all States of Boards authorized, 
and including operations under the Commonwealth and State Arbitration Acts, of the 
number of awards, determinations and industrial agreements in force :-— 

BOARDS AUTHORIZED, AWARDS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA. 


| Boge 
| which have Awards or Industrial 
Dahon | oe fe made Deter- Agree- 
weed Awards or minations ments 
= Deter- in Foree.(a) in Force. 
‘ : Toe minations. | 
318t December, 1913 | 505 mh 387(d) 35 - 
Pa ‘ 75 (¢ fe} 
31st December, 1920 Bye 475 i ee = 
31st December, 1025 en 573 520 1,182 607 
31st December, 1930 a, 642 580 1,285 . 601 
318t December, 1933 ae | 655 581 1,363 653 
31st December, 1934 oe 655 581 1,403 689 
a ne ae 1935 Oe 660 583 Laas 709 
31st December, 1936 ol 56 ‘ ae 
eee 3 > 2 ee 661 583 1,452 767 


" Coe ee ae Pe’ by Arbitration Courts and the Contaonmeatth Publie Service Arhitrat 
fea es Ae ae ee ee cee the New South Wales Industrial Disputes ‘Act Coes. ) 
Wa ent REC Bias Eee ie such industries under the Industrial Arbitration Act (1912) 


Wales (under the Act of 1908) on 318t Pi td or determinations which expired in New South 
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Cn 


Considerable expansion of the principle of the fixation of a legal niinimum rate of 
wage and of working conditions took place during the period under review. At the end 
of 1936, the number of awards or determinations and industrial agreements* in force had 
increased by 877 and 366 respectively over the number in force at the 31st December, 
1913. 

(ii) Summary for States. ‘The following table gives particulars for each State and the 
Commonwealth of the number of Boards authorized, etc., for the years specified :— 


Commonwealth. | 
| 
, At 31st . 3, le meal AES | 
Particulars, Dee, Pub, | N-8.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas, | Total. 
Court Ser. | 
Arb. 
a 2 a =s a | = 
Industrial and Wages— | 
Boards authorized a2| 5 TOES os aS 216 135 75 56 s 23 505 
‘1936 (4) 319 189 76 19 | 57 | 660 
. i} | | | 
Boards which have made | f 1913 ao eae © ise 7 qi ee 19 356 
Determinations =e | L 1936 279 167 05 17 | 5 553 
Awards and Determinations— fs 
Tn force on Rs ee 17 Ee A 2265 127 75) | ct I 575 
: 1936 166 45 | 480 175 206 79 | rs3 | 13452 
fndustrial Agreements— ; : : | - 
Tn force e S 1913 228 75 5 Ir 82 | ag, 4Or 
1936 156 | 35 170 oR 23 24 174) | ro. | 7 
Commonwealth Court : a su S wave 
Awards — 
Number in force in each f 1913 ee, | 13 17 15 16 | 9 13 | 
State t. -. 1936 ey ¥ IT3 120 37 92 | 38 | 7 
Commonwealth Agreementa— | | | | | 
_ Number in force in each IgI3 sah cs 132 129 68 62 57) 61 
* State ae at: 1936 ee a 39 Hii 22 27 17 | io) 
Commonwealth Public Service I <i | 
Arbitrator — . | | | 
Number of Determinations | | | | / | 
in force in each State .. 1936 | | 40 37 | 31 . 33 | 30 30 


(a) Under Industrial Arbitration Act (1926), Conciliation Committees have been appointed, and at 
the end of 1935, 294 Committees were in force. . 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1 General.—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage 
payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries was first undertaken 
by the Burean in the early part of the year 1913. The particulars are obtained primarily 
from awards, determinations and agreements under Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Acts, and therefore are the minimum rates prescribed. They refer generally to the capital 
city in each State, but in industries which are not carried on in the capital 
cities, e.g., mining, agriculture, etc., the rates in the more important centres are taken. 
In cases where no award, dletermination, or agreement is in force, particulars are taken of 
the ruling union or predominant rate. During recent years the number of predominant 
tates of wage included in the tabulations has been reduced considerably, since most of 
the industries and occupations are now covered by awards, determinations, or industrial 
agreements. 

The index-numbers for male adult workers are computed with the weighted average 
wage in 1911 as base (= 1,000), in order that gomparisons might more readily be made 
between these index-numbers and the retail price index-numbers (food, groceries and 
housing—all houses) which are also computed to the year 1911 as base. In the case of 
females, however, it has not been possible to secure information for years prior to L9I4, 
and the index-numbers are therefore computed with the weighted average rate of wage 
payable to adult female workers in Australia at 30th April, 1914,as base (= 1,000), 


* The registration of industrial agreements is not provided for under the Victorian Act, but such 
agreements may be registered and filed under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and are operative within the State. 
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An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given 
each year in the Appendix to the Labour Report. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage, 1932 to 1936.—(i) General. The arithmetical average of 
the rates of wage given in the Appendix referred to is taken for each industrial group. 
These averages are weighted in accordance with census results to give the average of 
all occupations for the States and for Australia. 


(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table gives the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at the dates specified :— 


_ WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALES. 
WEIGHTED. AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL 
WEEK’S WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES. 


Particulars. | ws.w.| Vie. | Q'land.| S.A, | W.A., Tas. | Age 
<3. = Ee e ¥ ice 
No. of Occupations included oe 874 | 909 | 627 567 489 482 3,948 


Rates oF WaGE. (6) 


& 
a 
i) 
a 
a 
oo 
By 
i 
aw 
a 
a 


31st December, 1932 84 11 | 77 r0-| 88 5°) 72) 7 | BE gtpeySke fF eeers 
31st December, 1933 ~2 | Sh irik ay Ol) SS Bemgs Sere Rad soos 
31st December, 1934 z5 OR C21) RS WS SS ace 175 © | 8 1)79 7) 82.0 
31st December, 1935 a» | 84 92°99 Q'| 88 -5.| Gp at Se 24 Sino Rees 
31st March, 1936 wo | S42 1 7O ek | BB 0-551 7 a) ) BS. Ste ka Tee 
30th June, 1936 .. [84 5 [805°] S896 | 9S © 1 85 95 | Sree ose 
30th September, 1936 nott}pSdnk ie 8E 24) SS. A la7S.. OwvSb GeGMbBSt tia e eae 
31st December, 1936 oa] 85.51 83: =  SSheshagreGrescanG 83 3 | 84 16 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base; Weighted Average Wage for Australia (51s. 3d.), 1911 = 1,000,) 


31st December, 1932 1,657 | 1,518 | 1,726] 1,416 4 1,995 | 1,523 ) 1,597 
31st December, 1933 1,598} 1,502 | 1,718 | 1,433 | 1,587 | -1,522.| 2,570 
31st December, 1934 1,623 | 1,534 | 1,732 | 1,473 | 1,640 | 1,552 | 1,599 
31st December, 1935 | 2,042 | 1,555 | 33725 | 1,520) |. 1,042" |" 1,581)" 1 ory, 
31st March, 1936 Ber | ben | 1,566 | 1,725 | 1,520 | 1,667 | 1,597 | 1,620 
- 30th June, 1936 .. 1,648 | 1,568 | 1,728 | 1,522 | 1,667 | 1,598 | 1,625 
30th September, 1936 1,656 | 1,584) 1,728 4 1,536 | 1,693 | 1,622°| 1,637 
31st December, 1936 1,668) {02,6200 1,720: Ia 552 . 1,726 1,625 1,656 


(a) Weighted average. 


(>) Calculated to nearest 1d. 


. ’ 

Wages declined in all States during the three years 1931 to 1933, the average 
rates at the 31st December of the latter year being approximately 17 per cent. less than 
those ruling at the end of 1930. Varying increases were granted in each of the States 
during the next three years, and as a result the weighted average nominal rate for 
Australia increased by 4s. 4d. per week. At the 31st December, 1936, rates were highest 
in Queensland, followed in the order named by Western Australia, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, Victoria and South Australia. The highest weighted average rate for Australia 
was recorded during the quarter ended September, 1929, viz., rors. 5d. per week. 


¥ 
q 
: 
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(ili) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. The following table shows the average 
weekly rates of wage and index-numbers in each industrial group, and for all groups at 
the dates specified. 


WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES FOR A FULL WEEK’S 
WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN EACH INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP. 


Nore.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and for all industrial groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups in 1911 (51s. 3d.) as base (= 1,000). The index- 
numbers in this table are comparable throughout :— 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage (to 
nearest 1d.), and Index-Number at— 
31st 31st | 31st gist } 31st 30th | 30th 31st 
Dec., | Dec., Dec., » Dec.. |March,| June, | Sept., | Dec., 
7932. }1933-:| 1934. | 1935.) _1036- | 1936. |_1936.5|, 1936, 


Industrial Group. 


bee Wes ts a 3. Gab) OY A. Sot 
1. Wood, Furniture, (Wage .. 83/4.| 82/8 | 85/4 | 86/8 | 87/0 | 88/3 
etc. Index-No. | 1,627 | 1,613 | 1,664 ee | 1;697 | anes 
J Wage «.. 1/6 81/4 | 83/2 5/3 | 85/4 86/10 
II. Engineering, etc. ‘Index-No. 1,589 | 1,587 | 1,523 apes 4,065 1,694 
F Wage .. 4/2 |~ 83/3 83/8 5/3 | 85/6 87/3 
{11. Food, Drink, Sk ties 4,642 | 1,625 | 1,633 | 1,664 | 1,668 t,702 
IV. Clothing, Boots, f Wage .. 77/3 76/7 | 79/11 80/9 | 80/10 81/4 
ete. Index-No. | 1,507 | 1,494 | 1,559 | 1,576 | 1,577 1,587 
~  . Books, Printing, f Wage .. 98/3 97/6 99/6 100/11 |100, ir IO¢/4 
ete. Index-No. | 1,918 | 1,902 | 1,942 | 1,969 |. 23969 2,035 
VI. Other Manu- sf Wage .. 80/7 79/5 | 81/4 | 83/0! 83/2 85/2 
facturing Index-No. | 1,572 22 | ae 1,619 1,623 1,661 
oer Wage .. | 93/11 | 92/3 93 94/2 94/2 95/7 
VII. Building “* UIndex-No, | 1,833 | 1,800 | be spe 1,838 soos 
rT ini Wage _..| 98/2 | 97/0| 97/7 | 97/10 | 99/1 99/2 
VIII. Mining, ete. .. Index-No. 1,916 a ar | vad H 1.934 1.935 
= Wage ../| 80/11 | 80/4 82 4/9 | 84/2 86/o 
IX. Railways, ete. .. Tndex-toe | 344579 | 1,567 | 1,613. 1,653 1,642 | 1,652 | 1,655-4 2,677 
X. Other Land f Wage _..| 78/3 | 76/9| 78/9 | 80/1 | 80/3 | 80/5 | 80/9 81/8 
Transport Index-No. | 1,527 | 1,497 | 1,537) 1.562 | 1,565 1,569 | 1.575 1,593 
XI. Shipping, Wage .. | 79/6, 80/9} 84/8 | 85/2 | 85/2 | 85/2} 85/2 86/8 
etc.(a) Index-No. 1,552} 1,575 | 5,652 | 1,66x | 1,661 | 1,661 | 1,662 1,690 
XII. Agricultural, Wage -.. | 74/9 | 71/11 | 73/4 | 73/4 | 73/6 | 73/8 | 75/5 | 75/9 
etc.(b) Index-No. | 2-458 | 1,404 | 1,432 | 1,431 | 1,433 | 1,437 1,471 | 1,478 
XII]. Domestic, .. J Wage 76/5 | 74/10 | 75/9 | 76/8 | 77/x | 77/7 | 78/3! 7o/x 
ete.(b) -- \Index-No. | 1,492 | 1,460 ete mas | 1,504 T3515 | 1,527 1543 
Z Wage _...| 78/11 |. 77/5 | 78/7 | 79/6 | 70/ o/o | 80/7 | 82/2 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. Index-No. 1,540 | 4572 | 1,532) 1,552 | 2,554 | 1,562 | 1,572 | 1,603 

. ——— fe E 

| | | | 

All Industrial Wage .. | 81/10 | 80/6 82/o 82/10 &3/o 83/4 | 83/11 84/10 
Groups (ce) Index-No. | 71597 | 15570 | 1,599 | 1,617 | 1,620 | 1,625 | 1,637 1,656 


| | l | | 


(a) Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied. (b) Including the value 


The foregoing table shows that the highest average weekly wage at 31st December, 
1936, was recorded in Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 1048. 4d. per week, followed by 
Groups VIII. (Mining), 99s. 2d. per week ; VII. (Building), 95s. 7d. per week ; I. (Wood 
Furniture, etc.), 88s. 3d. per week ; ILI. (Food, Drink, etc.), 878. 3d. ; IL. (Engineering, 
etc.), 86s. rod. ; and XI. (Shipping, etc.), 86s. 8d. per week. The lowest average rate 
was recorded in Group XII. (Agricultural, ete.), 75s. od. per week. During the year 
rates of wage increased in all groups, the greatest increases occurring in the following :— 
Books, Printing, ete., 3s. 5d. per week ; Miscellaneous, 2s. 8d. per week: Agricultural, 
etc., 2s. 5d. per week ; Domestic, “etc., 2s. 5d. per week; Other Manufacturing, 28. 2d. 
per week ; and Food, Drink, etc., 2s. od. per week. The increase during the year in the 
weighted average rate for all groups was 2s. od. per week. Compared with the average 
rates at 31st December, 1920, the highest point recorded for that date in any year, wages 
at the end of the year 1936 showed a decrease of 16s. 4d. per week. 
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(iv) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. 


WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL 
WEEK’S WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES. 


" ’ i - r | Aus- 
Particulars. N.S.W. / Vic. Q’land. S.A... | WX. Tas. tralia(ad 
| 
No. of Occupations Included .. 85 87 37 PY ae | 24 28 308 


Rates OF WaGE. (5) 


sd.| a dP ad) ad joad| ad) ad. 
31st December, 1932 wa | ae 981 \43 fo") 46 go) aoe8T ap ey | Ase | 44 2 
31st December, 1933 ad | ome 2h a? OO AG Got At nd aS, aie deat oe 5 
31st December, 1934 -» | 44 39/43 9 [47 S | 4¥0Rm ego) 1444 D4 44 5 
31st December, 1935 pa Sap! lh a6] Lae SSE ea rere ee 
31st March, 1936 -. 144 10 | 44. 9] 48.1143 Of 49 2/45 1145.3 
30th June, 1930 .. -. | 45 2) 44 9) 48° 3 | 43 0} 40 2 | 45 1| 45 5 
30th September, 1930 _ bags? 3° 70HR | aS Se") 25 lotta) beara aul 40 1 
31st December, 1936 45. 7.46 to 48 a) 43 4 | go 12 45 DL ApL 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (27s. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


31st December, 1932 ~3 )'x,{644°14.2,589)] 53,9204 1,505°/a. 826) 1,505 4° boar 
31st December, 1933 .» | 1,589 | 1,573°| 1,720) 1,540 | a,778 | G,587 | a5905 
31st December, 1934 ss |) 0,628.) 41,600 |r, 7550b 5 54lb soo Ll t02 1,636 
31st December, 1935 es 1,654 | 1,620 | 1,767 4° 1,568.) @,809/ |) aj651 1,655 
31st March, 1936 .. | 1,654 | 1,648 | 1,771 | 1,584 | 1,809 | 1,660 | 1,666 
» 30th June, ney (oN + | 1,664 | 4,648.) 1,776 ) 2,584) 1,809 | 7,660 1,670 
30th September, 1936 es 1,005 1,71O| 1,776} 1,584 1,840 , 1,656 1,696 
31st December, 1936 es 1,677 | L722: } 2,980 | 1,594 1,873 | 1,661 | 1,708 


(a) Weighted average, ) Calculated to nearest +e 


Female rates followed the same downward course as male rates from 1931 to 1933. 
The weekly average nominal wage for Australia fell from 53s. 7d. in 1930 to 43s. 5d. in 
1933, a decline of ros. 2d., or 17 per cent. As with the rates for males increases were 


recorded in all States during the next three years, and the weighted average rate for 
Australia advanced by 3s. od. per week. y 


(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table gives particulars of the 
weighted average weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers in the industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. 
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a WAGE RATES OF ADULT FEMALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL 
JEEK’S WORK AND INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN EACI 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. se rort ed ieee 


Industrial Group, 


Date. III. Telling Voy 


MS a VT, XITL TV 
Food, ; an ‘ > Aen eT OG Ne 
Drink, Clothing, All Other Domestic, Miscel- | All Groups. 
ete Boots, etc. a ete.(a) | laneous. | (b) 
uring. | 


Rates oF WAGE. 


Bod. Sado er an dian, Bossa: Bide Pas ds 
31st December, 1932 ATO: alia Ds ert tale. ALA 46 2 49 00s wha 
31st December, 1933 4o 6 41 11 43 5 43 4 4511 | 43 5 
31st December, 1934 40 8 Aa, 6 44 2 45 II pire 44 5 
31st December, 1935-- 42e'r 44 2 44 8 | 46 3 46515 45 0 
31st March, 19360. . 2.5 44-36) 449° | 40 04 47 5 a5 
30th June, 1936 * z- 9 4a ft) AA TO do. 6 476) a5 5 
30th September, 1936 Ao 44.06 | 45 1 46 7 50 6 46 1 
31st December, 1936. . AS earl 44.9 45 8 Sy te 50 9 40 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
) 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base : Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


| 
31st December, 1932 1,508 neS5Qmeh 1,025 |i, 7Oomulemis730° — |, 1,624 
31st December, 1933 1,491 1,542 1,509 | 1,504" | 1,691°°'|' -1,599 
31st December, 1934 1,497 1,601 1620] er,OSO |) 15737 | 1.630 


31st December, 1935 1,549 1,625 1,045 uipgkopy | © ag. {oye) | 1,055 
31st March, 1936 —x.j 1,502 1,630 1,647 "Vx, 700"\" “17447! “23606 
30th June, 1936 eee 1,508 rae | 3653-9) 17117 -| 3750 1,070 
30th September, 1936 1,572 1,637 | 1,061 be -a7i4° < MI850 1,696 
31st December, 1930.. 1,585 1,646 | 1,680 | 1,734 1,867 | 1,708 
1 ) i 
(a) Including the value of board and lolging, where supplied. (6) Weighted average. 


During the year 1936 rates of wage for female employees in all industrial groups 
showed an increase as compared with those for the previous year, the greatest increases 
oceurring in Group XIV. (Miscellaneous), 4s. 4d. per week: Group ILL. (Food, Drink, 
etc.), 18. od. per week and Group L., I1., V. and VJ. (all other manufacturing) 1s. od. per 
week. The weighted average for all groups increased by 1s. 5d. per week. 


3. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1932 to 1936.—(i) General. 
The rates of wage referred to in preceding paragraphs relate to the minimum payable for a 
full week’s work. The number of hours constituting a full week’s work differs, however, 
in many instances between various trades and occupations in each State, and between 
the same trades and occupations in the several States. In order to secure what may be for 
some other purposes a more adequate standard of comparison, it is desirable to reduce the 
comparison to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour. Particulars are given in 
the following table classified according to States, for male and female occupations 
separately, at the end of the years 1932 to 1936, These particulars relate to (a) the 
weighted average nominal weekly ‘wage; (b) the weighted average number of working 
hours constituting a full week’s work ; and (c) the weighted average hourly wage. ‘(he 
weighted average weekly wage relates to all industrial groups combined, and includes 
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the value of board and lodging where supplied in land occupations, and the value of 
victualling in marine occupations, whereas the number of working hours and the hourly 
wage relate to all industrial groups other than Groups XI. (Shipping), and XII. (Agri- 
cultural, Pastoral, etc.). Many of the occupations included in these two groups are of 
a casual or seasonal nature, and the hours of labour in the agricultural and dairying 
industry are not generally regulated either by awards or determinations of industrial 
tribunals or otherwise, hence the necessary data for the computation of the average 
number of working hours are not available. 


The general effect of reducing the rates of wage to a common basis (i.e., per hour) 
is to eliminate on comparison any apparent difference between the several States which 
may be due to unequal working time. 


(ii) Adult Males and Females. Particulars of the weekly and hourly wages and 
hours of labour for adult males and females for the last five years are given in the table 
hereunder :— 


WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF ADULT WORKERS. 


Date. Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. 1 Qland] S.A. |. WeA.d 1 as, Aus. 


MALE WORKERS, 


{ Weekly Wage (a) .« | 84/11 | 77/20 | 88/5 72/7 81/9 78/it | 81/t0 
gst Dec., 1932 Working Hours (0) «> | 44.29 | 46.86 | 44.99 | 46.83 | 45.52 | 46.75.) 45.49 
Hourly Wage (b) | 1/t1z 1/8} 2/oy 1/7 1/te 1/8 | 1r/10 
Weekly Wage (a) as | SEfLES, . B7/e) |, Sez 73/5 | 81/4 78/o | 80/6 
31st Dec., 1933 Working Hours (0d) ++ | 44.23 | 46.82 | 44.00 | 46.83 | 45.5% | 46.77 | 45.36 
Hourly Wage (0) s r/ir}  x/8 2/o% 1/7%t | 1/to 1/8} 1/9? 


83/2 | 78/8 | 88/9 75/6 | 84/1 79/7! 82/0 


31st Dec., 1934 44.23 | 46.82 | 44.00 46.83 | 45.51 | 46.77 | 45.36 


Weekly Wage (a) 
Working Hours (b) 


Hourly Wage (0) 1/11t 1/82 2f/oz | 1/7% | 1/10% 1/8$ 1/10} 

f Weekly Wage (a) a 84/2 | 79/9 | 88/5 | 77/12 . 84/2 81/o 82/10 

31st Dec., 1935 Working Hours (6) by ob $4225 fab. Fe 43-69 | 46.63 | 45.48 pre | Fh 
Hourly Wage (0) | 1/11} 1/9 2/t 1/84 | 1/10} 1/9¢ | 1/10} 

Weekly Wage (a) re 85/6 83/1 88/7 79/6 | 88/6 83/3 | 84/10 

31st Dec., 1936 { Worktng Hours (0) -- | 44.08 | 46.42 | 43.69 46.55 i. 30 Ps 33 ‘ome 
Hourly Wage (0) -» | 2/oF 1/10 2/t x/9 | 2/0 1/93 1/11} 

| 


FEMALE WORKERS. 


Weekly Wage . | 46/8 | 43/0 | 46/9 | soy | 40/7 | / 
; 1 | | 43/4 | 2 
31st Dec., 1932 Working Hours ee SC OS 45-44 | 44.56 | 46.03 | 45.57 Pre: | AG 
Hourly Wage as t/ot | 0/11} | r/o} | 0/roz I/t_ | o/rx} | o/11R 

| / 

Weekly Wage -« | 43/2" 9276 | 46/Gq “az/o 8/4 | 

48/4 | 43/2 | 
3xst Dec., 1933 { Wonittg Hours =e. 43008) | #5 nae | 44.03 | 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | Ps, 
Hourly Wage +» | 0/11 | o/rrd | 1/0} | 0/10} r/og | o/t1t 0/11} 

_( Weekly Wage -- | 44/3 | 43/9 | 47/8 | 41/11 | 49/1 | x | 
31st Dec., 1934 { Working Hours «+ | 43.93 | 45.44 1.44.03 | 46.03 | ~~ | Pat | pea 
Hourly Wage 1/o o/rrt | t/t} o/1r afr} ofrr | 1/o 

( Weekly Wage soi) 44/2 | 44/2 48/0 42/5 | 
I g 49/1 TO | ° 
31st Dec., 1935 Orne Hours «+ | 43.93 | 45.44 | 44.03 | 46.03 ies | pres Ping 
Hourly Wage =u 1/o}'| o/11¥ pV ELA et OP Rta eee yr | 0/11} t/o 

Weekly Wage we HN ASH Oy EO . 48/4 Agfa | S0/ix!| 45/7 | 

i S 5 } a ‘ / | 45/2 6 
31st Dec., 1936 { Working Hiours rena OF it pas eae | 44.03 | 46.03 | 45.57 aged { $e 
Hourly Wage te 1/ok r/oh.| 1/14 | ofrrh t/m | r/o | 1/ok 
i} i} 1 ¥ : 


(a) Weighted average weekly rate in all industrial grou i 
ps combined, b) Weighted 
fn pe week, and computed hourly rates of wage for all industrial he Fh saicnting Gecae ee 
( 5 ipping, ete.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generall regulated 
by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in industrial groups XI, and XII. : 
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(iii) Index-Numbers. The tendency in a majority of the States during the years 1924 
to 1928 was towards a slight reduction in hours of labour, particularly in Queensland 
and New South Wales, where a 44-hour week became operative on ist July, 1925, and 
on 4th January, 1926, respectively. Further decreases were recorded in the hours of 
work per week for male employees during 1927 in all States excepting Queensland, where 
hours remained stationary. The decline in the other States was due mainly to 
the reduction of the standard hours of labour in Group II. (Engineering, etc.) from 48 to 
44 hours per week, as awarded by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The decline in the weekly hours in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania in 1928 was due mainly to the reduction of the standard hours 
of labour in Group V. (Books, Printing, ete.). During 1929 the hours of work per week 
for timber workers in certain States were increased by the Commonwealth Court, with the 
result that the weighted average hours for Australia were slightly increased. The repeal 
of the Acts in New South Wales and Queensland providing for a 44-hour week tended 
to increase the average number of hours of labour per week in those States during the 
year 1930, while the restoration of this measure in New South Wales during 1931 and 
in Queensland during 1933 was mainly responsible for the reduction in hours since 1930. 
A further slight reduction in Queensland was brought about by the introduction in 
April, 1935, of a 40-hour week for employees on Building Construction. The 
effect of these changes on the hourly rate of wage as compared with the general 
increase in the weekly wage is readily seen from the comparative index-numbers given 
in the following table :— 


WEEKLY AND HOURLY INDEX-NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES.—ADULT WORKERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia, 30th April, 1914* = 1,000.) 


Date. Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land} S.A. | W.A. | Tas. pias 
/ ' } : 

{ \ L —— 

Mate WoRKERS. 

Weekly Wage Beeps 4m. pe eres T6096 1,927 165,483) x, 4265) 7,485 
31st Dec., 1932 Hourly Wage (a) ae 1,70X | 1,451 | 1,748 | 1,355 1,584 , 1,464 | 1,584 
Weekly Wage se 177,486) 1,996 | 1,598 | 1,332 1,476) 1,415 } 1,460 
31Bt Dec., 1933 ours Wace (a) as | 3,655.| 1.438 1,775 1,372, «4,572 1,463 | 1,567 


Weekly Wage -s | 1,509 | 1,427 | 1,610 | 1,369 1,525 | 3,443 | 1,487 

31st Dec., 1934 Hourly Wage (a) "D | 676 | 11484 1,782 | 3,410 1,024 | 1,494 | 1,594 

Weekly Wage -- |° 3,528: | 1,448 | 3,605 | 1,475 | 1,528 | 3,470 | 2,504 

3ist Dec., 1935 hes Wage (a) -- | 1,703 | 1,496 | 1,782 | 1,476, 1,626 1,519 | x,617 
; } 

| 1,508 | 1,609 | 1,444 | 1,606 | 1,512 | 1,541 


Weekly Wage -- | 1,552 { 
31st Dec., 1936 { Hoare Wage (a) ae highs tSr 1,567 | 1,787 | 1,500 1,724 | 1,552 | 1,662 
} 


FEMALE WoRKERS. 


| | l | 

aceeses Wage -- | 3,644 | 1,583 1,720 1,505 | 1,826 | 1,595 1,624 
| 

| 


31st Dec., 1932 Hourly Wage we | X6837 | 1,711 | 1,863 | x,605 


sf Weekly Wage «- | 1,589 | 1,573 | 1,720 1,510 | 1,778 | 1,587 1,599 

31st Dee., 1933 A Honnty wase fe | 1,770 1,700 | 24929 1,611 | 1,916 | 3,691 1,752 

Weekly Wage .. | 3,628 | 1,609 1,755. 1,541 | 1,809 | 1,623 1,636 

31st Dee., 1934 \{ Hoarty wane TD) y8rq | 1,738 1,956 1,099 | 1,947 | 1,730 1,797 
| 


' | 
Weekly Wage ~. | 1,654 | 1,626) 2,767 | 1,561 | 1,808 
gist Dec., 1935 \{ Hourly Wage e 1,848 | 1,758 1,971 | 1,72I 1,947 | 1,759 1,818 
i 
| 


| f Weekly Wage .. | 1,677 | 2,722 | 1,780,| 1,594 } 1,873 | 1,661 | 1,708 
31st Dee., 1936 nour Wage + | 1,875 | 1,883 | eid 1,700 | 2,018 | 1,803 1.881 


(a) See footnote to following table. 
* Approximate Weekly Rates—M = 55/1; F = 27/2. Hourly Rates—M = 1/2; F = 0, 63. 
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4. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour, Adult Males.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclusive of overtime) in a 
full working week for male workers in each State and Australia at the 31st December, 
1932 to 1936. r 


HOURS OF LABOUR. 
INDEX-NUMBERS OF WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOUR OF ADULT MALES. 


Nors.—Index-numbers based on the average hours of labour for Australia at the 
30th April, 1914 (48-93) as base (= 1,000). Overtime is excluded. 


l ees - Aus- 
Date. | _ Particulars. LS Wa Wes Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. trae 
4 | Weighted average weekly | | 
31st Dec., 1932 hours of labour (4) .. | 44.19 , 46.86 | 44.99 | 46.83 | 45.51 | 46 75 45-49 
| | Index-numbers | 903 958 919 957 | 930 955 930 
| 


Weighted average weekly | 


aist Dec., 1933 hours of labour (@) .. | 44.23 46.82 | 44.00 | 46.83 | 45.51 40.77 45.36 
| | Index-numbers coat Bgoe 957 | 899 957 | 930 956 927 
aes | 1 
| ( Weighted average weekly . 
31st Dec., 1934 | hours of labour (a) .. | 44.23 | 46.82 | 44.00 | 46.83 | 45.51 | 46.77. 45.36 
| | Index-numbers * 904 957 | 899 957 930 956 927 


| ( Weighted average weekly 


31st Dec., 1935 hours of labour (a) .. | 44.18 | 46.74 | 43.69 46.63 | 45.48 | 46.75 45.26 
| | Index-numbers 24) [pep 93. 955 | 893 953 929 955 925 
| | 

( Weighted average weekly | ; ; - 

2mst Déc., 1996 1% “hours of Inbour{a)) .. | 44.08 46.41 43-69 46.55 | 45.30} 46.33 45.09 

jt Index-nimubers Te. | QoL 948 } 803 Qg5I 926 O17 Q22 


(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. 
(Shipping), and NIL. (Agricultural, Pastoral. etc.)._ Working hours have not been generally regalated 
by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in Industrial Groups XT. and NIL 


5. Nominal and Effective Wayes.—(i) General. Wages are said to he nominal 
when they represent the actual amounts of money received in return for labonr, and 
are described as effective or real when expressed in terms of their equivalent purchasing 
power, that is, their purchasing power over some definite composite unit or regimen 
the cost of which can he ascertained at different times. The relation hetween nominal 
and effective or real wages was discussed at some leneth in Labour Report No. 6, and 
was also referred to in Labour Report No. 11. 


Since it is possible to measure purchasing power over more than one composite unit 
or regimen it is equally possible to convert any given nominal wage series into more than 
one series of effective or real wages. Tt has been the practice of the Bureau in the past 
to compute effective wage index-numbers by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers 
by the corresponding retail price index-numbers for food, groceries and rent of all houses 
(“A series). While wage-rates were generally varied on the basis of the “ A” series 
index-numbers there was a good deal to be said for this procedure. Now that the 
Commonwealth Court bas abandoned the “A” series, the merit of the “(@” series of 
retail price index-numbers for “ deflating” nominal wage rates is strengthened. The 
“C” series covers food, groceries, rent of fonr and five roomed houses, clothing. and 
miscellaneous household requirements, In the following tables, therefore, real wages 
are measured in terms of their purchasing power over both the “A” series regimen 
and the “C” series regimen. For some purposes the one is appropriate and for some 
purposes the other, ; 


(ii) Nominal Weekly Wage Index-numbers 1901 to 1936—States. The following 
table shows the course of nominal weekly rates of wage for all industries in each State, 
the weighted average rate for Australia in 1911 being taken as the base (= 1000), These 
results are based generally upon tates of wage prevailing in the capital city of each State, 
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but in certain industries, such as mining, rates are necessarily taken for places other 
- than the capital cities. For the year 1914 and subsequent years the index-numbers 
in the following table are based on the average wage for the four quarters of each year :— 


NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES. 
(Base : Weighted Average Wage for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 


Number of 
‘Ocrupations 
, included. 
State, | FOOL. | TQ1T: 


st Thee TOA. | T92T. |. BO20.4 BO_z. | L933.) LOSy4. | O35. | T9O3H. 
“ ; TOOT | TQTZ ! \ 
to, | te | a Oe, 
Tgt?.! 1935. | 
|} — ~|—— | — = ee oe 

New South Wales 1sS 9 874 858 | 1,003 | 1.0903 | 1 2,082) 11,734 | 1,638 | 1,657 "3,632 | 1,654 
: Vietoria wa IeI5O 4 GOO 799 985 | 1,062 1 ¥,964 | 2,552 | 1,902 | 1528 {1,550 | 1,583 
Oneensland ri 87 | 627 901 997 | 1.035 I 1,976 | 1,730 | 3,720 11,727 [2.73% 4 1,728 
South Austratia .. 134 | 567 8x9 | r.0r3 | T.o61 { 1.6 £,86F }.2.434 ) 1,429 |4,459 2,409" | 45533 
Western Australia‘ 69 | 489 1,052  I,152 | 1,22 I 1,960 | 1.671-, 1,584 | 1,619 1,641 | 1,688 
Tasmania ao 53 | 482 719 799 | Te 9 Tx F.Of0.4) 1.53570 2.829") 25540 2, a7 I,610 
Australia (a) .. | 652 13.948 848 | 1.000 | 1,081 | 1,827 | 1,072 | 1,639 | 1.584 | 1,590 1,609 | 1.635 


(a) Weighted average. 
(iii) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers in each State, 1901-1936. In the following 
' tables the indes-numbers for the vears prior to 1914 are computed from nominal wage 
index-numbers based on rates current at the end of December, annual averages not 
being available. For 1914 and following years, however, they are computed from 
nominal wage index-numbers based on the average of rates current at the end of the four 
quarters of each year. So far as the years 1901 and 1911 are concerned, howeyer, the 
index-numbers may he taken as substantially accurate, since the movement in wages 
during the course of any one year prior to 1914 was comparatively slight. 
In obtaining the index-numbers for each State the nominal wage index-numbers 
for each State have been divided by the corresponding retail price index-numbers for the 
capital city and multiplied by 1,000. 


EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR ADULT MALES (FULL WORK), 
/ Measured in terms of purchasing power over the “A” series regimen. 
(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia im I91l = 1.000.) 


State. IgOl. 191K. 1914. a, 1929. £930, 1931.) 1932.) 1933-1934.) 1935.) 1930. 

j | | { | 

= ———— = = — = —— ie, —— — = | | eee | 
New South Wales Bs g6r| 973 906) 91%! 1,050 1,107 1,160 1,150) 1,138 1,TOL| 1,095 1,090 
Victoria Es ds 915 1,037 961 875! 1,084 1,158, 1,162) 1,126| 1,139 1,114| 1.092) 1,075 
Queensland i: .» |1,172| 1,090 1,038 1,036) 1,220. I,317| 1,345, 1,376! 1,417 1,377, 1,323] 1,261 
South Australia .. a 948, 957 929 353) 1,067 1,166) 1,178 1,133 1,152, 1,144) 1,149) 1,143 
Western Australia .. | 1,024) 1,023 1,070) 1,012! 1,143 1,229, 1,232] 1,212| 1,244) 1,221) 1,224) 1,222 
Tasmania 43 +. | 827] 838 942) 830| 1,064 1,111 T,TO4 1,067! 1,094 T,08(| 1,099! 1,004 
Australia (a).. -* 964 1,000 948) 911) 1,082 1,152! 1,185 1,168! 1,178 1,148] £,1733/ 1,119 


{ 


: Since the “ C” series index-numbers were not compiled for periods prior to November, 
1914, it has been assumed for the purpose of the following table that fluctuations between 
1911, the hase of the table, and 1914 in the “ ©” series would have been similar to the 
fluctuations observed in the “ A” series. 

EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR ADULT MALES (FULL WORK). 


Measured in terms of purchasing power over the “ C” series regimen. 
(Base : Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 


State. | rg0r.! FOIT.| 1914.| 1920. 1929.| 1930. 1931.) 1932.) 1933. 1934. 1035. 1936. 
. SS | | Ft | . 

~~ New South Wale apa ham a 925; 850 1,130| 1,164 1,210) 1,206, 1,186 1,157 1,153 1,150 
Victoria nm oe 4 954, 806) 1,164| 1,221) 1.200 1,150) 1,147 1,046 1,134) 1,13% 
Queensland a5) Foy ee: | 1,022| 957) 1,290] 1,332) 1,330) 1,366] 1,382 1,366 1,338 1,246 
South Australia .. a et | gt4| 776] 1,099) 1,176) 1,137) 1,079! 1,086' 1091+ 1,097 1,101 
Western Australia ee: . | 1,043] $88] 1,152] 1,206) 7,189) 1.158) 1,177) 1.177 1.187) 1,100 
~ Tasmania nN « Oo na ee 902) 758 1,108) 1,153| 1.120, T.094) 1,110) 1,109 1,1E5) 1,128 
Australia (a)... mah ac { 1,000) 948) 841 1,151| 1,198) 1,210) 1,190) 1,187, 1,173 1,166) 1,560 

TOES aS eee ee ne ee a ae 2 S 


(a) Weighted average. 


4 ge ae 
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In the table above, the effective wage index-numbers are computed to the one base, 
that of Australia for 1911. As the index-numbers are comparable in all respects, 
comparisons may be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective wage index- 
number for any State over any period of years. 


(iv) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbters in the Commonwealth, 1901-1936. In the 
following table similar index-numbers are given for Australia as a whole. These are 
obtained by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers for Australia by the corresponding 
retail price index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities and multiplying by 1,000. 


NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS (FULL WORK), 
(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage in Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 


Retail Price | Effective or Real Wage 


Index-numbers. | Index-numbers, i.e., 
ee ‘ Relative Purchasing 
eae i ower over Regimen of— 
2 Weekly * A? Series | 
Year. Wage . (Food 
a | Groceries ; ““C” Series | 
| a oe (All Items). | « A’? Series. |“ C” Series. 
Houses). 
| | | 
1901 Se a gt 848 880 | = 964 
1909 7 he - O21 948 be O74 
TOLO™ Aix: ze ne 955 | 970 -| ‘ | 985 
IQII be: oe oi a PRE OOerer} 1,000. | (1,000); «| 1,000 | (1,000) 
TOUS je. ne pated: 1,051 E,10r | if Q55 
TOME as ae 1,076 | I,to4 | eS 975. | oe 
1914 fy oe _ E.G8K 4 1,140 } I,r40 | 948 | 948 
LOWS Phas he Le T,092 1,278 | 1,297 854 =| 842 
| 
1916 1,244 1,324 1,319 864 | 867 
HO apes ae oa 1,226 EArs 1,406 930 872 
MONS wel ae = ae 1,270 | 1,362 1,501 | 932 . 846 
1919 1,370 1,510 1,695 | 907 808 
1920 1,627 Eyes, || 1,935 | Qrz “} S41 
1g2t fg oe oe 1,826 1,697 1,680 1,076 1,087 
1922 tt Hs a 1,801 1,600 1,619 1,126 1,82 
1923 spe 5% = 1,805 1,700 1,064 1,062 1,085 
124 ae es ws 1,840 1,681 1,637 1,095 1,124 
1925 me Bs ae 1,861 i7ae 1,654 | 1,081 Il 25 
ae ie the 1,914 1,786 1,677 1,072 I,141 
soe? Pe 3 is 1,946 1,766 |} 1,662 |  1,f02 T,L7Ey. 
a er ‘ss oe 1,963 1,760 1,675 | 1,115 E,h72 
see hs 5h ie 1,97 1,822 1,713 | 1,082 na 
03 mee £3 ms 1,939 1,683 1,018 1,152 1,t98 
nes ; : + op Se 1,479 1,448 1,185 Loe 
1k ean f e age nei Nee si ee 
Co UMC VRRIRE, SRF Ce ie oie slag. beter 
eae ae 259) 1,385 1,355 1,148 Ti73 
: ee ee 1,609 1,420 1,380 1,133 1,166 
1936 eh + Pa 1,035 1,401 1,409 E119 ; 1,160 


NoTE.—For years prior to 1914, the nominal Wi i : 
{ ; nO} age index-numbers relate to the end o he year only 
but from 1914 Onward these figures, in addition to those for retail prices ie eee for the < hole year, 
° = 


& 


' 
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§ 3. The Basic Wage in Australia. 


1. General.—The “ basic wage” in Australia is understood to mean the lowest wage 
which can be paid to an unskilled labourer on the basis of ‘the normal needs of ain 
average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilized community.”* This 
wage is fixed by various industrial tribunals in Australia operating under Commonwealth 
and State Arbitration Acts, and is varied from time to time according to changes in cost 
of living, constitution of the family unit, etc. In addition to the “ basic ” wage, these 
tribunals also determine what is known as the “ secondary ” wage—‘ the extra payrnent 
to be made for trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for an employee 
exercising the functions required.”’+ The term ‘minimum ”’ wage, on the other hand, 
is used to express the lowest rate payable in a particular industry, and is either equal 
to, or greater than the “ basic ’’ wage. 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—(i) General. The doctrine of a basic wage 
was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, and 
the same principle was enunciated in the New South Wales Arbitration Court in some- 
what similar terms by Mr. Justice Heydon it 1905. In spite, however, of these 
pronouncements and the fact that wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early 
as 1896 (in the State of Victoria), it was not until the year 1907 that the first basic wage, 
as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. This declaration was made by Mr. Justice 
Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and is 
popularly known as the * Harvester Judgment ”’ on account of its having been determined 
in connexion with H. VY. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works. The rate of wage declared 
in this case was 7s. per day or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered 
reasonable for “‘ a family of about five,” and was generally referred to as the ‘‘ Harvester ”” 
wage. The constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 5d. for food, 7s. for rent, and gs. 
7d. for all other expenditure. 


The ‘“‘ Harvester’ basic rates for all other towns throughout Australia were fixed 
at practically the same rates until the year 1913, when the Court took cognizance of the 
Retail Price index-numbers, covering food and groceries and rent of all houses, (“ A” 
Series), for the 30 more important towns of Australia, which had been published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician for the first time in the preceding year. These index- 
numbers had been taken back to rg01, with the year 1911 as base, and disclosed not 
only considerable percentage increases since 1907, but also large disparities in the relative 
purchasing power of money in the various towns. The basic rates for towns were 
thereafter fixed on their respective index-numbers, taking the index-number 875 for 
Melbourne for the year 1907 as being equivalent to 42s. per week, or the base of the 
table 1,000 as being equivalent to 48s. per week. Exceptions were made in the case of 
many country towns, where certain “loadings” were applied to counterbalance their 
lower index-numbers due to cheaper rentals. 


In 1922 an amount known as the ‘“‘ Powers’ 3s.’’§ was added as a general “ loading ”’ to 
the weekly wage for the purpose of securing to the worker during a period of rising prices 
the full equivalent of the ‘‘ Harvester” standard. In the same year the system was 
instituted of making regular quarterly adjustments of the basic wage to accord with 
variations in purchasing power as disclosed by the “* A ’’ Series retail price index-numbers. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that the “ basic ” 
wage, or any alteration thereof including the principles on which it is computed, together 
with any variation or interpretation of any award involving any such alteration, shall 
be considered by a Court constituted by the Chief Judge and not less than two other 
Judges, and must be approved by a majority of the members of that Court. By a 


- * Mr. Justice Higgins—A New Province of Law and Order. + Ibid. 

t As these eae covered only about 60 per cent. of household expenditure, a low index due to low 
rentals would wrongly presume low costs in the remaining uninvestigated 40 per cent, of household. 
expenditure and vice versa. § Awarded by Mr. Justice Powers in the Gas Workers’ case. 
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judgment of the High Court on the 21st April, 1933, the “ basic “4 waar is tadkcese to mean 
for the foregoing purpose, not only the “ Harvester ” wage but any loadings forming 
part of the primary wage of an unskilled labourer. a loading is defined as an 
addition to the “ basic’? wage as compensation for some peculiar condition of labour 
or environment, and not by way of ‘‘ margin for skill.” The wage payable for skilled 
labour is assessed on the basis of the “‘ basic ” wage, including “ loadings.” 


The adequacy or otherwise of the “ Harvester” standard has been the subject of 
much discussion, the author of the judgment himself urging on several occasions the 
need for its review. The abnormal conditions during and for some time after the war 
hindered such a review which was regarded as less urgent by reason of the fact that wages 
throughout Australia were being automatically adjusted to changes in retail prices. 
A Roval Commission (referred to later) was appointed in 1920 to assess a basie wage, 
but its recommendations were not carried out. : 


No change was made in the method of fixation and adjustment of the basic wage 
until the onset of the depression, which began to be felt severely during 1930. 
Applications were then made to the Court by employers for some greater measure of 
reduction of wages than that afforded by the automatic adjustments to falling retail 
prices. An account of the proceedings which resulted in the Court reducing all wages 
under its jurisdiction by 10 per cent. from the 1st February, 1931. is given in Labour 
Report No. 23, page 74. Reference is also made to the Court’s refusal in June, 1932, 
and May, 1933, to remove this special reduction. 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934. The “ Harvester” standard, adjusted to retail 
price variations, continued as the theoretical basis of the wage of the Commonwealth 
Court until 31st May, 1934, when it was superseded by a judgment delivered on 17th 
‘April, 1934, full particulars of which appear in preceding issues of the Year Book. The 
basie wage declared on this occasion (known as the * Restoration Basie Wage, 193%) 
was as follows ior the six capital cities :—- 


sod. S. oh 
Sydney Hs ie) BGgw GS Adelaide ra eM Ggains 
Melbourne -, S: 64° 0 Perth a we 66 0 
Brisbane 7G ue Oper Hobart ug pn 67" 6 


Nix Capital Cities. 65s, od. 


The to per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to operate upon 
the introduction of the new rates, and the basis of the periodical adjustments to retail 
price variations was transferred from the ** A’ Series to the “C”™ Series of Index- 
Numbers. ‘The latter Series covers Food and Groceries ; Rent of 4-roomed and 5-roomed 
Houses ; Clothing; Fuel; Light; Household Utensils; Household Drapery; Fares ; 
and other Miscellaneous household requirements. The base of the table (1,000) was 
taken by the Court as equal to 81s, per week. This gave the above rates for the capital 
ities, which are proportionate to their respective index-nambers. In effect, the new 
rate for the Six Capital Cities was the same as that previously paid under the “ A” 
Series, without the “ Powers’ 3s., and without the 10 per cent. reduction. Certain 
towns gained and others lost in comparison with rates ander the “ A” Series, owing to 
the different relationship of towns under the “* A” and the ‘©? Series. 


fili) Basie Wage Inquiry, 1937. In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Court heard an 
application by the combined Unions for an increase in the basic wage. The Unions 
asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the “ @”’ Series Index be increased from 
Sis. to 938, which on current index-numbers would have represented an average increase 
of about ros. per week. The hearing extended from roth May, to 4th June, 1937, and 
the Court delivered judgment on 23rd June. The chief features of the judgment were— 


(a) Various amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, and therefore 
adjustable, part of that wage, but as “ loadings” on the rates that would have been 
payable under the * shilling table” as determined by the 1934 judgment. The latter 
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was referred to in the judgment as the * needs * portion of the total resultant basic wage. 
c * ” ‘ * > . . ys : 
The “loadings” and resultant ‘total basic wages”? for the six capital cities were as 


follows :— 
3 Be ere bt As ae: aes rs r etl 
a “Needs ” : | Total 
ty. ; “ . =) ota 
ms Basic Wage Loading. | Basie Wage. 
| 
Sane sds Sed: 
Sydnev =. ye 4 rs: F200 6 0 | 78m. 
Melbourne he eg Si 69 0 6 Je | 75. 0 
Brisbane dg ys re 68 0 ‘omen a) G41 © 
Adelaide oe ee = 68 0 (a) 4 0 | G2. 0 
i ee ee i < 7o 0 (4) 4 0 74 0 
Hobart .. a «ple a 79 «0 (fh) Ao | 74 0 
t 
: ° | 
Six Capitals ee = 70\ 70 5 0 | 7" O 
| 


(a) An additional 1s. was actually being paid under the “2s. minimum adjustment” provision. 
(6) Represents is. gain on rate actually being aid. 


| The ahove were not to apply to railway employees, to whom the Court granted 
** loadings ” of 5s. in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3s. in South Australia and 
‘Tasmania. Workers m the provincial towns were to receive “ loadings”’ 6s. in New 
South Wales, Victoria and Queensland: and 4s. in South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania. The Maritime workers were granted a “ loading ”’ of 21s. 6d. per month, 
and the Pastoral workers received increases proportionate to the increase of the flat 
basi¢ rate. from 68s. to 778. in respect of the basis of piece work rates, Station hands 

*  weceived an increase of 3s. per week. 


The “ loadings * were to come into operation by instalments as follows :— 


Instalments. | 


Date of Operation. 


“ can 
Loading. (First pay period to begin in—) 


car, cei . 
- 6 oO s 20 | July, 1937 

2 46 October. ,, 

5 fal 3 oO July, or) 
Pen October, ,, 

ae ae Zr, ah July, ” 
2 16 October, ,, 

3 oe ? a" oO July, x9 
TY Ag October, ,, 


fo S_ pe 


The Maritime, Pastoral and Gas Workers’ increases were to become fully operative 
in the first pay period in July. 

(b) The former proviso that no adjustment of wages should take place unless the 
amount of variation reached at least 2s. was rescinded in favour of minimum variations 
ef 1s. per week. 

(c) The genera! policy laid down in the’ previous judgment in regard to rates for 
country towns was retained, with the exception that the rates for Geelong and Warrnam- 
_. bool were made the same as those for Melbourne. 

(d) The basis of the adjustment of wages in accordance with the variations shown 
by retail price index-numbers was transferred from the “ C” Series to a special “* Court” 
Series based upon the ‘‘ (” Series, for an explanation of which see page 574. 

; (e) Female and Junior rates were left for adjustment by individual Judges when 
dealing with specific awards. 
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The main parts of the Judgment are reprinted below : 
Basis oF CLAIM. 


“The Court is asked by united applications on behalf of organizations of employees 
covered by its awards to increase the basic wage prescribed therein by an amount which 
on the present adjusting index-numbers would average about 10s. and also to prescribe 
that the minimum wage for adult females shall be 60 per cent. of the basic wage for 
males, The application was made mainly on the ground that since 1934 economic 
recovery as reflected in increased productivity and national income and the restoration 
of the level of export prices had been great enough to justify more than full restoration 
of the basic wage operating at the time the 10 per cent. reduction was made. In the main, 
restoration of productivity and of national income to the 1929 level notwithstanding 
alterations in the economic structure was established. The Court in effect was faced 
with the converse position to that which led it to decide on a reduction in 1931 and it 
was contended that “all economic arguments then advanced in favour of a reduction 
should now be reversed and used in favour of an increase’. The main arguments which 
led to the reduction were— 

Decline in national income ; 
Increasing unemployment ; 
Violent fall in export prices ; 


Sudden cessation of the expenditure by Governments of moneys borrowed from 


overseas ; and 
The precarious position of primary industries. 
The evidence as to the extent of economic recovery since the date of the Court’s 
10 per cent. reduction order can be summarised as follows :— 
Primary Production.—The following table prepared hy the Commonwealth Statistician 
shows the quantitative production of the principal primary products increased by 25 per 
cent. between the years 1925-26 and 1934-35 :— 


INDEX-NUMBER OF QUANTITY PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA. 


Industry and Group. 1925-50. 1934-35. 
Agriculture — 

Cereals = rr 4 By 3 1,000 1,219 
Root crops... os = fs is 1,000 905 
ni = is 
Bruit he AY ve — Bx 1,000 1,186 
Miscellaneouxy, ee 5 ae ee 1,000 1,233 

Total Agriculture .. ~ re ee 1,000 . 1,206 
Pastoral—Wool 1,000 | 1,218 
Dairy produce 1,000 I 431 

’ > 
ai ) Z 
n { 
Total a 3 eS “Sas Su6t 1,000 1,255 


During the same period the number of persons permanently employed in rural 
industries increased from 432,134 to 451,177 or approximately 5 per cent. Such Jater 
figures as are available indicate that since 1935 there have been only the usual seasonal 
variations in quantities. Taking the export price index-number as a guide the general 
average of prices prevailing in 1928-29 has been restored. 


The increased production of gold at higher prices is too well known to call for 
comment. Prices for base metals are higher than in 1929. 
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50; Industrial Disputes - Working Days Lost 
in 
Various Industrial Croups 
45% 100.080 — — — Manvfactaring and Bovising 
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A Transport 
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931 1932 1933 
EXPLANATION.—The scale refers to working days lost in hundred thousands. Thus, taking 
the year 1917, and comparing the shaded and blank sections with the scale, it will be observed that 


about 870,000 working days were lost in Manufacturing and Building, over 1,300,000 in Mining, over 
2,300,000 in Transport, and about 150,000 in other industries, 
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Manufacturing. Manufacturing industries since 1928-29 have been more than 
restored to the 1929 level. 


The total value of production computed on the basis of retail prices in 1911 between 
1928 and 1936 increased from £93,906,619 to £102 
in the number of employees engaged. The v 
on the same basis increased from £ 
as are available disclose that this 


s\ 


»592,707 with less than 1,000 increase 
alue of production per employee computed 
208 in 1928-29 to £228.in 1934-35. Such figures’ 
; increase has been maintained since 1936, 

} Public Finance.—Pubhe finance has vastly improved. States still have budgetary 
difficulties to contend with mainly owing to deficits in railway undertakings. These 
difficulties have been taken into account in fixing the railway rates as hereafter appear. 
Increases of revenues which keep pace with general increase in prosperity, provided due 
economy is shown and there is no undue haste in remitting emergency taxation, should 
before long enable Governments to pay their way. 

Private Finance.—In the general field of commerce and finance, distributed profits 
and reserves, adjusted in the same way as wages according to the present purchasing 
power of money, have been steadily increasing since 1934, and judging by the latest 
balance sheets available are still on the up grade, The remarkable increase during the 
last twelve months in the quoted values of shares in public companies indicates that 
confidence in present and future stability of private enterprise has been re-established. 


é 
: 
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NationaL Income anp EFFECT OF CESSATION OF OvrErsEAS BoRROWING. 


“Using such methods of calculation as are available it may reasonably be inferred 
that real national income per head is now as great as before the depression. Unemploy- 
ment has rapidly decreased, and at the moment, with a falling trend, is little if any in 
excess of that of normal years. Export prices have reached the level of 1928. The 
Commonwealth has adapted itself mainly by increased manufacture to the absence of 
overseas borrowing. An able economist called as a witness by the Court—Mr. 
“Reddaway—who, as well as his own opinion, voiced that of eminent economists of the 
University of Melbourne well acquainted with Australian conditions, effectively contended 
that ‘The effect of overseas borrowing was that men were employed in what was 
virtually export industry. They were producing public works of various sorts, and 
although these were not physically exported yet the same immediate effect was obtained 
by exporting corresponding government obligations. These ‘ exports” enabled Australia 
-to obtain various commodities as imports in exchange. When the borrowing ceased 
this particular export industry was of course extinguished. The immediate effect was 
disastrous because the Australian economy could not be readjusted in a day. But if 
time were allowed for adaptation then there need be no permanent fall in employment 
and the effect on consumption should be quite small. Previously men had been 
producing public works for export and obtaining manufactures in exchange ; they had 
now to he transferred either to other export industries, or to producing the manufactures 
in Australia. Once this was done there would only be a loss of consumption insofar as 
the new occupations were less productive ; and of course any loss on this account might 
be more than offset by improved efficiency in other industries. This process of adjustment 
has now been virtually completed. The figures for overseas trade for 1936-37 will show 
exports somewhat higher (in Australian currency) than in 1928-29, and imports about 
£30,000,000 lower. ‘The correspondence is remarkably good considering the other factors 
which might have altered. Moreover a direct estimate of the replacement of imports 
_ by home production was made by Mr. L. G. Melville of the Commonwealth Bank. 

Though necessarily subject to a considerable margin of error, this substantially confirmed 
_ the view that the expansion has replaced imports to about the value of the pre-depression 
_ borrowing. 
~ So far, therefore, from the absence of borrowing being a source of weakness, it adds 
greatly to the strength of the position. The new method of manufacturing the goods 
in Australia (instead of importing them in exchange for the equivalent of public works) 
may not yield quite such good immediate results ; we see this in the fact that the new 
industries receive protection so that £100 will not buy as much of their products as it 
would of imports. But this is a comparatively small matter representing a loss of real 
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income of perhaps £5,000,009 ; it has heen much more than offset by increased efficiency 
in production as a whole which has been secured since 1929 and hardly needs consideration 
as a separate factor, whilst there is a very large item to be entered on the credit side 
in the fact that there is no longer a risk of sudden dislocation due to a restriction of loans. 
This increased security does not directly add to the immediate power of industry ses pay 
higher wages, but it enables one to take a much more confident view of the future. 


Position or Primary INDUSTRIES. 

“As to primary industries, with the restored export price level the difficulties of 
graziers and farmers are now mainly attributable to causes which are not so seriously 
affected by wage level. As Mr. Reddaway further said—‘ With export prices at present 
levels the farmers’ financial difficulties mostly arise out of the excessive prices at which 
they bought their lahd. If they had paid for it in cash they would simply have found 
they had ‘made a bad investment, and would naturally have had to take the consequences 
in getting little return on their capital. In fact they largely borrowed the money 8° that 
when their equity margin disappeared they were immediately in difficulties. This 
created a grave social problem, but it is not one which should or can be rectified by 
adjusting wages. It calls for an adjustment on capital account, and this is in fact being 
effected through debt adjustment boards and revaluations. Wages only affect the 
current position and this is for the most part satisfactory ; sale prices are about at 
pre-slump levels whilst money wages and the cost of living are considerably lower.’. 


EMPLOYERS’ CONTENTIONS. 

‘Employers’ representatives urged that the Court should not regard this return to 
pre-depression prosperity as likely to endure. The possibilities of another war were 
canvassed. Such a possible contingency cannot affect the Court’s decision. If such 
disaster again overtakes civilization then what industrial tribunals do or have done 
will be of little importance in the inevitable economic collapse which would follow. 
Tt was also urged that the restoration of export prices to pre-depression levels and the 
expanding of manufacturing industries with a corresponding reduction of imports may 
only be transitory. This may or may not be true. But the upward trend since 1935 
has, on the whole, brought the Commonwealth to at least pre-depression levels with the 
advantage that it does not now rely on a large expenditure of overseas public borrowings. 

The possibilities of the future cannot be foreseen. The Court can only be guided by 
existing conditions and be prepared at any time to vary its orders as those conditions 
materially vary, either upwards or downwards. 


Errects or HigHER WAGES ON INVESTMENT. 


“The advocates appearing for employees urged that there should be a substantial 
addition to the equivalent of the 1929 wage and found support for this claim in the 
statement of Mr. Reddaway endorsed as it was by Professors Copland and Giblin and Dr. 
Wood. This statement definitely asserted that economic recovery justified restoration 
of the 1929 level and that economic tendencies towards a fresh boom rendered a 
somewhat higher level advisable. Mr. Reddaway’s argument in support of this 
contention was that unless wage rates were increased the expectation of increased profits 
will cause entrepreneurs to start superfluous new enterprises or excessively expand 
existing ones. Beyond a point this tendency might produce a most unhealthy boom, 
particularly when unemployment had been reduced to normal. It would also be 
accompanied by a rapid rise in the price of existing assets (already in evidence in the 
stock and share market), The resulting undesirable speculation would cause trouble 
if there is a subsequent decline. Higher wages would induce more sober estimates of 
the prospects whilst delay in raising wages would directly contribute to undue inflation 
of values. A rise in real wages would now be extremely valuable as a restraining 
influence. hoth on the price of existing capital assets and the excessive construction of 
new ones. <A re-distribution of income in favour of wage earners, who unlike other 
classes spend their share of income without delay, will accelerate the demand for products 
and so provide solid support for legitimate expenditure on capital goods. 
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Applying this theory to existing circumstances, Mr. Reddaway originally urged 
that the equivalent of the 19290 wage should he restored with an addition of from 2s. to 
38. Subsequently he admitted that he was not in possession of information as to recent 
advances in real wages by way of increased marginal allowances and did not adhere to 
the actual addition of from 2s. to 38. But he adhered to his opinion that the rate fixed 
by the Court should exceed the restoration of the 1920 standard. 


Advocates for the employers presented a statement in reply to that of Mr. Reddaway 
evidently prepared by an expert economist who preferred to remain anonymous. The 
Court, although it had not an opportunity to discuss with its author the opinions expressed 
and was deprived of the assistance derived from cross-examination, paid close attention 
to this document and to Mr. Reddaway’s subsequent reply. The statement did not 
dispute that there should be some rise in the wage level but sought to discount the facts 
and theories applied thereto on which Mr. Reddaway based his contentions. Tt is 
impracticable to analyse paragraph * by paragraph this controversy between two 
economists with different approaches to the problem which the Court must solve. All 
that need be said is that the statement was closely considered with the mass of spoken 
and quoted economic material submitted in evidence. The opinions of economic experts 
of course are not conclusive. But those offered in these proceedings by Mr. Reddaway 
unchallenged as they were by any other economist willing to disclose his identity were 
more impressive than usual. 


Errecrs oF HicgHer WaGeEs on CoNSUMPTION. 


“In effect the economist’s statement ‘in support of ah increase of wages is an 
endorsement of the theory that one of the causes of cycles of depression is a recurring 
Jack of balance in the application of the money income received by the members of the 
community. This money income is broadly speaking equal to the money value of all 
real income of the community in goods made for sale and services rendered for payment 
in money. For the enjoyment of prosperity in a modern industrial community the 
money income and the real income should be in a constant full flow of mutual interchange. 
The spending of all the money income, which has really been created as a result of the 
production and supply of previous goods and services, now creates a market for further 
goods and services being produced and offered. As put in the old phrase ‘“‘ Money would 
be circulating ” and business and employment would be good. Subject to a reservation 
as to over spending on producer goods, it is immaterial whether the spending is done by 
the capitalist section or by the wage earner section of the community, so long as it is 
done in the community and done quickly. In either case the money cannot be spent 
without resulting employment and wages or payment for wage earners or other workers 
who supply goods or services. But there is this difference between the spending by the 
capitalist section and the spending by the wage earner section of the money of which they 
gain contro]. The wage earner section has to spend its money at once within the 
community and to that extent keeps alive the market for the suppliers of goods and 
services, So far as the capitalist section spends at once within the community the 
money in its control, it also keeps that market alive. But it is more likely to spend some 
of its money abroad and thus reduce that market. More important however is the fact 
that it may become infected with a lack of confidence in the outcome of investment of 
that part of its money not spent in consumer goods or services—* money commonly 
called ‘savings’ ”’—and refrain from investing the savings, with the result that the 
money is not spent promptly. So far as it so refrains, it kills the market for the suppliers 
of goods and services, wage earners lose employment and wages, and other suppliers 

find it useless to produce. The economic problem therefore is to arrive at a wage level, 
‘ which, while not so high as to prevent the capitalist section investing all the “ savings ” 
which come into its control, is not so low as to allow money to pass to the capitalist 
section, which may not spend it promptly within the community, from the wage earner 
section which would forthwith use it within the community to buy goods and services. 
(Apart from economic reasons, there are of course humanitarian reasons why the wage 
level should be made as high as is economically possible, but for the moment, only 
economic reasons are heing considered). If at any time it is made to appear that the 
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capitalist section for other reasons than an excessively high level of wages then prevailing 
is refraining from investing “savings” in its control, it may be quite good policy to 
raise the wage leve! so as to transfer the spending power from it to the wage earner section. 
It does not appear to be suggested that this is the position at present in the Common- 
wealth. But it is conceivable that such a position may exist at some time in a country, 
while at another time in the same country entrepreneurs May be showing a tendency 
to invest “ savings ”’ to an excessive extent in producer goods and thus to lead up to a 
boom and subsequent slump. The two conditions may tend to be alternative both of 
them largely due to prevailing states of mind. In either case a raising of the wage level 
may be indicated as a remedy, but obviously no economic physician can prescribe with 
precision the proper amount of the dose. Mr. Reddaway and the other economists 
who concur with him, diagnose the present case as one of a likely boom and slump, and 
suggest an increase such as has already been referred to. On the other hand the economist 
with whose aid a statement for the employers was prepared. is sceptical as to the likelihood 
of a boom, and thinks that caution should be used in dealing with wages, although be 
does not appear to be absolutely opposed to any present increase. 


PrE-DEPRESSION WAGE RATES. 


«« For some years prior to the slump in 1929 the amount of unemployment seems to 
have been about what is normal in industry in modern conditions. This raises a strong 
presumption that the wage level during those years had arrived at an average amount 
most suitable for then existing conditions. If present conditions are in substance 
similar, or, possibly, somewhat more secure because of internal industrial development, 
a comparison of the real wage level of those years with the present real level will be a 
useful guide. It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether the price index-numbers and 
other statistics enable a very close comparative measurement to he made. 


The Court’s basic wage of the years 1926 to 1929 including the “ Powers 3s.” and 
adjusted upon the “ A” Series shows the following equivalents of the index-numbers 
for the first quarter 1937 :— 


es) § a. de 
Sydney ey peas Perth 2 a ee 
Melbourne arid 826 Hobart : S Ds 26 
Brisbane S Sree Launceston .. Sete 
Adelaide S Org rrey Six Capitals . 3 14 6 
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“But in comparing the real wage level of the years 1926-1920 with the present day 
level there must be brought into account not only the difference im the basic wage but 
algo increases in marginal rates made since those years, 


In the Metal Trades industries award of 1935 the margins of skilled mechanics (a 
diminishing and comparatively small section of the total emplovees of the industry) were 
increased by 38. per week. Early this year a further 3s. was added to this increase 
while 2s. was conceded to most other classes of labour in the industry. In the Textile 
industry in devising the first national awards of 1933* rates were reducect in New South 
Wales and increased in other States the net result being an appreciable aggregate increase. 
In some other industries margins have been somewhat increased since 1934. But in 
many there has heen no appreciable change. Some of the increases have been met by 
re-organization of methods resulting in the employment of less labour. As Mr. Reddaway 
pointed out, between December, 1928, and September, 1936 (the last statistical quarter 


available) the index of average wages for adult males in Australia as a whole fell - 


approximately 18 per cent. Over the same period the “C” Series for the six capital 


eities fell by ahout 16 per cent. disclosing an appreciable fall in the general average of 


real wages notwithstanding marginal increases. Furthermore, the construction of the 
indes-number is such that it shows too high a figure at a time by increasing margins 
because of lack of proper weighting of the skilled and uuskilled workers. If relationships 


* 32 C.A.R., pp. 614 and 744. 
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between skilled and unskilled groups had been the same, weighting would have no 
4 influence. But when the groups which had received marginal increases were substantially 
j in the minority weighting would appreciably alter the ascertaining of a general average. 
Up to the September quarter of 1036 it is therefore reasonable to conclude, so far as 
conclusions can be arrived at from statistical data, that advance in the aggregate of real 
wages arising from marginal increases up to the first quarter of 1936 was problematic, 
Increases since that period -probably have increased the average of real wages. But 
unless such an increase is substantial it should not bear much weight in fixing a hasic 
wage level appropriate to present economic circumstances, The increases to skilled 
tradesmen in the Metal Trades industry, and presumably in other industries, were a 
long-delayed recognition of the disparity between the wages of skilled and unskilled 
workmen. Then again such increases did not raise the average earnings of those on or 
near the base rate. A substantial increase in the basic wage may compel temporary 
or permanent reconsideration of the higher margins. But that is a matter for the future. 


Hicuer Basic Wace DesiraBee. 


“ After grave consideration the conclusion arrived at is that the present degree of 
prosperity in the Commonwealth and the existing circumstances of industry make 
desirable appreciable increases in the basic wage. 


DIFFERENTIAL INcREASES. 


** But the question whether the increase should be of the same amount throughout 
the States is one of very serious importance. Hitherto the Court has assessed the basic 
wage so as to give it a substantially equal value in commodities in all the States, subject 
to slight modifications where it was thought that the advantages of an equal money 
wage in the various places covered by ‘the particular award should prevail. The 
principle of equality in commodity value was appropriate for a basic wage, the main 

_ policy of which was to secure a particular standard of living for wage earners whatever 
might he the conditions of the industry or district in which they were engaged. The 
establishment of such a standard was thought to be socially desirable. Even though 
some industries might find it difticult to provide the wage, it was nevertheless deemed 
to be better to impose upon them that wage standard, and if they could not naturally 
sustain it, either aid them in some other way or let them perish. The standard of living 
aimed at must always be limited by the productivity of the country generally and there- 
fore inasmuch as the Court cannot differentiate between the wage earners according to 
their dependants, the basic wage earner with a large family must often suffer and see 
his family suffer lamentable deprivations. The Court has no power to remedy this evil. 
So far as the basic wage is imposed for the purpose of providing for fundamental needs 
it should be substantially uniform in real value. But where an addition is to be made 
to the basic wage hecause of prosperity which may not exist to the same degree nor 

_at all in some States, or because of some economic purpose the desirability of which 
varies in different States, there is not the same reason for uniformity in the addition. 


\ Basis or New Basio Waar. 


“The wage assessed on the basis introduced in 1934 and now in force was regarded by 
the Court as closely approximating the equivalent of the then Harvester standard (without 
the “ Powers 3s.”). Adjusted as it now is by the ‘‘ C ” Series of index-numbers the present 
rate maintains that approximation. This “ needs”’ basic wage will continue, but with 
loading additions, because of present prosperity and of stabilizing reasons. These 
loading additions will not be uniform but are assessed in amount according to the 
circumstances of the State concerned. They will not be adjustable but constant. The 
amount of the “needs” basic wage plus the respective loading will be the total basic 
~ wage for the purpose of the award in which they are prescribed, 


After considering the comparative suitability for industry of the different States, 
their industrial development, advantages, and handicaps, and the material submitted, 
in respect of South Australia particularly, the opinion was formed that the highest loading 
should Le made for New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland and a lower loading for 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. 
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South Australia financially is the weakest of the States and has. only one highly 
developed manufacturing enterprise, motor body building, established in the days ener 
a lower wage level to some extent balanced the disadvantages of distance from the eastern 
market. 

The result of imposing a basic wage which would bring South Australian wage costs 
to the same level as those of other States would probably accelerate the tendency to 
concentrate the motor industry in one of the eastern capitals. The Court is anxious 
not to take any action which of itself may disturb the present distribution of indnstrial 
activity amongst States. 

In the South Australian Railways it also seems likely that too high a rise in wage 
costs would probably result in curtailment of services which must outweigh hens 
of increased nominal wages. Similar considerations apply to Tasmania and Western 
Australia. 

The loadings in cases where the basic wage is assessed on Six Capital or other 
combinations of index-numbers appear later herein. . 


PROVINCIAL RaTEs. 
«As to the basic wage in provincial districts generally speaking the existing 
differentiation of 3s. between their rates and those of metropolitan districts will be 
continued. 


Female Rares. 


«The minimnm rates for adult females it is thought should be increased so as to be 
sulistantially in the same proportion to the new total basic wage as they bore to the present 
basic wage in the respective awards. 


“ Court’ Serres or INDEX-NUMBERS. 


“The Commonwealth Statistician has informed the Court that there is much 
misunderstanding concerning the position of his department in relation to the basic 
wage. Many people seem to think that because the index-numbers, which are used 
by this Court for purposes of adjustment, are compiled by the Statistician, he has some 
connexion with the fixation and adjustment of the wage. Inquiries are made of his 
department as if it had some official supervision of the wage. Quite obviously conditions 
which create this impression are improper. Any custom or practice which engenders 
this false belief concerning his department's functions should be abandoned. It is 
suggested that the Court should have prepared and issued its own series of retail price 
index-numbers to be used for adjustment of the basic wage in its awards, this Court 
series to be based upon and to correspond with the Statistician’s ‘* All Items ”’ Series, 
but to be specially numbered in a manner much more convenient for adjustment of the 
basic wage than any other series. This Court’s series would be issued by the Court 
and not by the Statistician. 


The Court is also informed by the Statistician that he and the State Statisticians 
have decided that very soon the “ All Items ” index-numbers, although compiled on the 
same material as’at present, will be calculated to a different base. This would cause a 
change from the numbering in the present ‘“ C*’ Series and necessitate a consequential 
alteration in nearly all the Court’s awards unless obviated by the Court in some way. 
For this reason also, it is desirable that the Court should issue a retail price index series 
of its own, the numbering of which would remain the same. notwithstanding any change 
by the Statistician of the base to which his “ All Items ” index-numbers are calculated. 
As the Court will have to vary its awards in order to prescribe the new basic wage, it is 
a convenient time to introduce its own table and this will be done. The table will be 
prepared from the “ C”’ Series as follows :— 


At present the Court’s adjustable basic wage—the “needs” basic wage as it has 
been termed herein—is assessed at such an amount that if the “ ©” Series number for a 
quarter were 1oco the corresponding “needs” basic wage would be 81s. The Court’s 
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present table of wages is compiled on this basis. For the Court’s own series the numbers 
will be obtained thus—The “C” Series number for the quarter in question will 


= 55 81 
be multiplied by = er -o8r, and the first three numbers on the left of the product 


will be the corresponding number in the Court’s series. That corresponding number 
will itself state in whole and decimal figures the number of shillings with current purchasing 
power equivalent to that of 81s. when the “ C”’ Series index-number is 1000.” 


3. State Basic Wages.—(i) New South Wales. The first determination under the 
New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard living wage for adult male 
employees was made on the 16th February, 1914, by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 
The Board of Trade was established in 1918 with power to determine the living wage 
for adult male and female employees in the State ; the Board made numerous declarations 
from 1918 to 1925, but ceased to function after the Industrial’ Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act 1926 established the Industrial Commission of New South Wales, which exercised 
the powers of the Board of Trade from the 1 5th April, 1926. 


The adult male rate was determined on the family unit of a man, wife and two 
children from rorq to 1925; a man and wife only in 1927, with family allowances for 
dependent children; and a man, wife, and one child in 1929, with family allowances 
for other dependent children. 


Employees in rural industries are not covered by the rates shown in the following 
table ; a living wage for rural workers of £3 6s. per week was in force for twelve months 
from October, 1921, and a rate of £4 4s. operated from June, 1927 to December, 1929, 
when the power of industrial tribunals to fix a living wage for rural workers was withdrawn. 

The variations in the living wages determined by the industrial tribunals of New 
South Wales are shown below :— 


BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Male. Female. 


Date of Deelaration. | wee ME ig Date of Declaration. pec : 
' _ =e a ma = ta 

‘ os Ss 
16th February, 1914 
17th December, ro15 I 
18th August, 1916 15 “4 ae 
5th September, 1918 ae 17th December, 1918 T, Lo;0 
8th October, 1919 ae I 23rd December, 1919 LQ 0 


8th October, 1920 
8th October, 1925 
12th May, 1922 
toth April, 1923 .. 
7th September, 1923 
24th August, 1925 
27th June, 1927 .. 
20th December, 1929 
' 26th August, 1932 
tith April, 1933 .. 
20th October, 1933 
26th April, 1934 .. 
18th April, 1935 .. 
24th April, 1936 .. 
27th October, 1936 
24th April, 1937 .. 


| 23rd December, 1920 

22nd December, 1921 

oth Octoher, 1922 
(a) 


Ho 


4 


oS 


— 
= 
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> 
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(a) Dates of declaration from 1923 on same as those for male rate. ; 
(6) Rate declared, £1 15s. 6d., but law amended to provide a rate for females at 54 per cent. of that 
for males. 
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After the judgment of the Commonwealth Court referred to on page 564 the 
Government of New South Wales declared its intention to introduce legislation for the 
purpose of applying the Commonwealth basic wage to employees in New South Wales 
working under State awards, and to adopt for this purpose the index figures and the 
“loading ” increases of the Commonwealth Court ; this would consequently relieve 
the State tribunal of the necessity to determine a living wage. 


(ii) Victoria and Tasmania. A State basic rate of wage is not declared in Victoria 
and Tasmania. In these States the Wages Board system of wage fixation is in 
operation, and each Board determines the minimum rate of wage to be paid in the 
industry or calling under review. In the majority of cases the practice of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court of adjusting wages in accordance with variations in 
retail prices has been. followed in the past by these bodies. In the case of Victoria, 
by amendments of the Factories and Shops Act No. 4275 of 1934 and No. 4461 of 1936, 
it is now obligatory on all Wages Boards to adopt such provisions of Commonwealth 
Awards which such Boards are under the Factory and Shops Acts empowered to include 
in their determinations. The Secretary of Labour is also empowered under this Act to 
make adjustments of wages according to variations in retail price index-numbers without 
calking the Board together. 


(iii) Queensland. The first formal declaration by the Industrial Arbitration Court 
in this State of a basic wage was gazetted on 24th February, 1021. Prior to this 
declaration the rate of £3 17s. per week for adult males had been generally recognized | 
by the Court in its Awards as the basic or living wage. The basic wage is nominally 
intended to provide for the needs of a man, his wife and three children. The variations ; 
in the adult basic wages determined by the Industrial Arbitration Court are shown 
below :— 


BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN QUEENSLAND. 


~ 


Adult Basic Wage. 


Date of Operation. 


Male. Female. 

, 

eee £ ea 
ist March, 1921 ae 4 iAe 2 oS 
ist March, 1922 ae 4. O09 oe 
28th September, 1925 (a) 4. 5) © ee 
tst August, 1930 ra Bem, © z + 7 
ist December, 1930 8 a ca Cae ae 1 to 
ist July, 1931 .. pee aa # 4 R14 0 Toss ee 
ist April, 1937 .. 318 0 rs 


(a) Fixed by Basic Wage Act. 


The rates shown above are applicable throughout the South-Eastern Division of the 
State: allowances are added for the following divisions—Northern, tos. ; North-Western, 
178. 4d.; Mackay, 5s. 6d.; and South-Western, 7s. 4d. Half of these allowances are 
granted to females. 


(iv) South Australia. The Industrial Code 1920 provides that the Board of Industry 
shall after public inquiry declare the living wages to be paid to adult male and female 
employees. Prior to the passing of this Act the living wage was declared by the Industrial 
Court, the first award, 7s. per day, being made by Mr. Justice Gordon in the Brushmakers’ 
Case in: December, 1908. : 

The first declaration by the Board of Industry was made on 15th July, 1921, when 


the living wage for adult male employees in the metropolitan area was determined at 
£3 19s. 6d. per week. 
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The family unit is not specifically defined in the Code, but it is stated that the South 
Australian Industrial Court in 1920 definitely decided that the average employee in 
respect of whom the living wage is to be declared is a man with a wife and three children. 


‘- The variations in the living wages determined by the Board of Industry are shown 
COW — 
BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


4 


Male. Female. 
Date of Declaration. Bale Ware Date of Declarati | Basic Wage 
per Week. ; SETS | per Week. 
¢i-ly eaten 
fas ad. ie Serge! 
15th July, 1921 STG) 16 11th August, 1921 ig 8 atu: 
11th April, 1922 .. 317 6 i 
19th October, 1923 3S IG. bys a 
30th April, 1924 .. Aes 66: 22nd October, 1924 118 6 
29th July, 1925 .. BF 28S 17th August, 1925 Baroy G 
tith October, 1930 S15 GS 22nd December, 1930 TEES” TO 
17th August, 1931 Sa 3 Ec3h oO 4th December, 1931 me Ey 6 
18th October, 1935 x 316.6 24th December, 1935 x fee te ak 
18th December, 1936 AMT es ches gth April, 1937 .. LATS 


i * | 
| | 


(v) Western Australia. The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1934 provides that the 
_ Court of Arbitration shall determine and declare a basic wage to operate from 1st July of 
each year and, wherever and whenever necessary, differential basic rates in special or 
defined areas of the State. In an amending Act of 1930 provision is made for quarterly 
adjustments when the Government Statistician reports a variation in the cost of living 
of Is. or more per week compared with the previous quarter. 


a 


The first declaration of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration since the authority 
to fix one was vested in the Court in 1925 was made on 11th June, 1926. The family 
unit is not specifically defined in the Act, but it has been the practice of the Court to take 
as a basis for its calculations a man, his wife and two dependent children. The variations 
_ in the annual declarations of the Court of Arbitration are shown in the following table :— 


BASIC WAGE VARIATIONS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Metropolitan Area. ) ee Other Parts of State. 
Date of Operation. | 4 oe = elt enn 
Male. | Female. | Male. | Female, | Male. | Female. 

A Becelatalt Seep ot 
Va dt we Re ee ee ee ee 
ist July, 1926 AW Se Ore wae Td er Ariat te a Ea 
ist July, 1929 7 a ll Os ae ls a9 | 12g 87" VOM az Pee 1.6 
ist July, 1930 Abi aus 695) : | 4-5 0/2 511 
ist July, 1931 Sewn, heal, Bae Zt | Sent, sig | 03 AG manlezwame ws 
1st July, 1932 leiete «Cols Sei t £05 Obed IQ. @ | 3 T8 O0. | By toe 
ist July, 1933 Pe Se SME LE Ort GaG [ik 27 bs 115 (By <Ges 3 16 
ist July, 1934 F9S.G)6B607 NE 30s 10"). 27-10} 3.09 6-20! at ap 
~ ist July, 1935 SeeheF TOO let IB Bf iFDE 2) E18. 5 | 4. 4.24 b-2) Gy 6 
| ° xst July, 1936 dee gO T58 Th Z 1K 9/118 9: Lades O-FOyl 21, Obs 
ist July, 1937 Ts Teo: eke, E79 10.13 34 Bat 2 OF A | val 7 OLS 2 ae eg 
26th July, 1937 (4) Ea a i el (al) pp atte | 2 (EA (Ti al WG as: 


_ »(a) Excluding Goldfields areas, where rates were the same as those operating from 1st July, 1926 
(6) Quarterly adjustment. 
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(vi) Current State Basie Wage Rates. 
‘basic wage rates declared by the various State tribunals :— 


BASIC WEEKLY WAGE RATES FIXED BY STATE INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNALS. 
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In the following table are given the current 


Basic Wage. 


| Date of Family Unit 
ans l Operation. (for Male Rate). 
Males. | Females. " 

| eee tu ee Pai : 
New South Wales.. (2)3 11 6) 118 6) 1.5.37 | Man, wife and child 
Victoria .. | (b) | (b) (b) : ; (5) 8 
Queensland bee Buds AO |y 2k IO eka ey Man, wife and three children 
South Australia ..j(c)3 9 6 \(d)1 14 9 : oa et: 
Western Australia.. (e)3 14 11 | 2 0 5 26.7.37 | Man, wife and two children 
Tasmania “Sl (b) (5) (6) (8) 


(a) Plus child allowances. (6) None declared, but follow Federal rates to a large extent. 
(ec) Operative from 7th January, 1937. (d) Operative from 23rd April, 1937. (e) Metropolitan 
Area. Basic wage for Gold-fields Areas and portions of State exclusive of the S.W. Land Division— 
males £4 78.; females £2 7s.; Agricultural Areas and 5.W. Land Division—males £3 158, rod.; 
females £2 os. 11d. 


4. Royal Commission en the Basic Wage, 1920.—The Federal basic wage referred 
to in par. 2 (i) ante was made operative in other parts of Australia on the basis of the 
relative retail price index-numbers applicable to the locality, but only one comprehensive 
attempt has been made by the Federal authorities to ascertain specifically what the actual 
requirements were in the various States according to reasonable standards of comfort, 
including all matters comprised in the ordinary expenditure of a household in respect 
of a family consisting of a man, wife and three children under fourteen years of age. 


The attempt referred to was made by a Royal Commission, and its report, issued 
‘n 1920, recommended the following amounts for the various capital cities :— 


Sho larws 
Sydney 5-17 ki 
Melbourne 5 16 6 
Brisbane 7 oe 
Adelaide aS a 
Perth .. Sess a 
Hobart un ee se 5 26 Et 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) .. 5 25. 8 


The recommendations of this Commission were not carried out owing largely to the 
marked advance of the amounts suggested over ruling rates* and the grave doubts 
expressed as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 


§ 4, Child Endowment in Australia. 


_ 1. General.—The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
dependent children under fourteen years of age has become very prominent in Australia 
in recent years, and is actually in operation in certain instances. The system has been 
in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far back as 1795, the first 
instance occurring in Hngland in that year. 


2. New South Wales.—The first attempt in Australia to institute the system was 
made in New South Wales in 1919, when a Bill was introduced into the State Parliament 
to provide a flat basic wage for a man and wife, and an allowance of 5s. per week for each 
child, the latter rate to be reduced on a sliding scale and to cease automatically when 
the income reached an amount of £3 per week above the basic wage. The Bill 


* The “ Harvester’ equivalent for Melbourne at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 138. per 
week, but only £3 18s. to £4 28. was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. 
_ ,t A complete survey of the systems in force in various countries is contained in Eleanor Rathbone’s 
Disinherited Family: A plea for the Endowment of the Family. ‘ 
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was rejected, but the subject again came up in the Session of 1926-27, when Acts,* which 
have been amended during subsequent years, provided for the payment of child 
allowances. These measures provided for (a) the declaration of a basic wage for a man 
and wife,} and (b) the payment of an allowance of 5s. per week in respect of each dependent 
child, subject to the provision that child allowances would be paid only to the extent 
to which the total earnings of the worker and his family fall short of the sum represented 
by the basic wage plus child allowance at the rate of 5s. per week for each child under 
the age of fourteen years. Thus, a worker with three dependent children receiving £5 
by way of wages would not be entitled to the allowance, but would receive it in respect of 
a fourth child. These payments in New South Wales commenced to operate from 23rd 
July, 1927. The basic wage was determined for a family unit of a man, wife and one 
child on 20th December, 1929, and an amending Act, assented to on the 23rd December, 
1929, excluded one child in each family from endowment. The fund from which child 
endowment payments were originally made was created by a levy on the wages bill of 
employers. The rate of tax to be collected by the Government from employers during 
the year 1930, was fixed at 1 per cent. From ist July, 1931, the rate was fixed at 2 per 
cent., and from ist January, 1932, at the rate of 5d. in the £1 on all wages above £3 per 
week. The levy was discontinued as from ist JarMiary, 1934. the cost of endowment 
being met from the Special Income and Wages Tax. which is also used for other social 
services. The amount paid away in allowances in 1936 was £1,804,392. 


3. Commonwealth Public Service. The first system of child endowment in Australia 
was instituted within the Commonwealth Public Service. It came into operation on 
ist November, 1920, when, following on the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Basic Wagei, child endowment at the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child 
under fourteen years of age was paid to officers, with a limitation of salary plus allowance 
of £400 per annum. As the result of proceedings before the Public Service Arbitrator 
in 1923, these allowances were confirmed as a permanent part of the salary scheme, and 
the necessary fund to meet them was created by deducting the average value of the 
payment from the basic wage of all adult officers. In effect, therefore, the officers are 
themselves providing the fund from which the allowance is paid. The deduction was 
originally £11 per annum, butis now £12. The payment is now limited to officers receiving 
up to £500 per annum inclusive of the allowance. Details regarding the introduction 
and method of calculating the payments under this scheme have been published in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book and will be found also in the Labour Reports issued by 
this Bureau. 


4. National Scheme. The Commonwealth Government, in June, 1927, called a 
conference at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to consider the question from 
a national standpoint. The Prime Minister submitted various estimates of cost of 
endowing dependent children under fourteen years of age in Australia at 5s. per week. 
After discussion, it was decided to refer the matter to a Royal Commission, to be appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government. 

The Commission was not unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and 
recommendations of the members were embodied in two separate reports, which dealt 
exhaustively with the constitutional aspects, existing systems, industrial legislation, the 
basic wage, standard of living, regulation of wages, working conditions and cognate 
matters. 

At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Canberra during 
May, 1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth Government was not 
prepared to adopt a scheme financed entirely from the proceeds of taxation, as had been 
recommended in the minority report. The Commonwealth Government agreed with the 


* Family Endowment Act 1927 ; Finance (I'amily Endowment Tax) Act 1927 ; Industrial Arbitration 
(Living Wage Declaration) Act 1927 and subsequent amendments. 

+ This was subsequently declared at £4 5s. per week for adult males and £2 6s, per week for adult 
females, A separate rate for rural employees was declared later at £4 4s. per week, 

t+ The Chairman of the Commission (Mr, A. B. Piddington, K.C.), in a supplementary report had 
suggested that the wage recommended (£5 16s.) be split up into a flat basic wage of £4 and a Child 
Endowment of 12s. per week for each dependent child, the fund for the payment of this allowance to be 
created by a tax on employers of ros. gd. per employee per week. ; 
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majority of the Commission that child endowment could not be separated from the 
control of the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and which 
the States were not prepared to relinquish. The Government, therefore, did not propose 
to establish any system of child endowment. _ It was generally agreed that any scheme 
which would increase the charges upon industry would be unwise at that particular 
time. The matter of child endowment was accordingly left to be dealt with as the State 
Governments should think proper. : 

The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority reports are given 
in Labour Report, No. 19. 


§ 5. Changes in Rates of Wage. 

The collection of detailed information relating to changes in rates of wage 
was discontinued at the end of the year 1929, owing to the difficulty of securing reliable 
data. Officials of employers’ organizations and trade unions reported that they were 
unable to supply definite particulars as to the number of workpeople affected by 
Commonwealth and State awards and determinations. In order to secure comprehensive 
and reliable data it would have been necessary to extend considerably the field of 
collection, and after serious considéfation, and in view of the fact that the demand for 
the figures had been limited, it was decided that the additional expense and work involved 
were too heavy to justify the continuance of the tabulation. 


C.—EMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and the 
methods of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work has appeared 
in previous issues of the Official Year Book, and is also given in the annual Labour 
Reports of this Bureau. 

In annual tabulations particulars are included of all disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year under review. As regards “number of disputes”, 
“establishments involved’, and ‘‘ workpeople involved’, therefore, duplication will 
take place in respect of those disputes which started in and were unsettled at the end 
of a preceding year ; the number involved will, however, be indicated in a footnote, to 
permit of due allowance being made in any calculations made from the tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes Involving Stoppage of Work, Classified in Industrial Groups, 
1936.—The following tables give particulars of industrial disputes which either 
commenced or were current during the year 1936, classified according to industrial 
groups. Similar information for the previous years was published in preceding issues 
of the Official Year Book and Labour Report :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1936. 


| Estab | Workpeople Involved, | ae 
ee lish-  |- —— Worki i 
Clase. Industrial Group. | Sag ments | | / . ae es 
k er, In- ip; Lea, a Lost, oss in 
volved, Directly. ‘directly. Total. Wages. 

oe: Naw Sourtma WALRnS. : £ 

A angineering, metal works, etc. | x2 15 795 | | im 
Tif. | Food, drink, etc, "EA ges I ra oe at ee Ske ee 
IV, | Clothing, textiles, ete. i x | 2 4 nif | “ae 
V. | Books, printing, ete. if I 16 4 a0 oO | S 
ma a Manufacturing I I 40 40 j — 

F uilding .. La 2 2 54 bey 6 
( (a) Coal-mining oe 160 160 1,580 53 : 608 me 
VIIL. (b) ap ee mining, quarries, oes se acetic Lande nt bb 
ete, ef ia 2 6 rey “pe 

XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. I I i ne - pie a ape: 
aoe. Pastoral, agricultural, ete. 2 24 479 baexe) ae I : & o 
XIV. | Miscellancous sag 5 6 430 ney 430 eae sere 

| ’ 
Total ke ea) | 288 230 | 50,557 1,728 | 52,285 | 432,513 | 414,375 


. ate aaa aia alii ee 


ne, Ve moie 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, 1936—continued. 
. 
atabe Workpeople Involved. 
lish- Workin Esti- 
+ Class Industrial Group. Num) ments | nae este mated 
ber. THe tt Lost Loss in 
aS In- in : Wages 
volved. Directly. directly. Yotal 
VICTORIA. 
U. | Engineering, metal works, etc... 4 7 147 19 166 1,328 1,090 
VIL. | Building ch t 10 315 205 520 2,080 1,560 
VIITL. | Coal-mining 2 2 1,024 A 1,02 7,889 6,855 
XIV. | Miscellaneous su 3 113 113 954 398 
Total Io 22 1,599 224 1,823°), 22,252 9,899 
QUEFENSEAND. le - Awe 
II. | Engineering, metal works, ete... 4 3 254 135 389 5,931 4,972 
VII. | Coal-mining 6 6 676 13 689 5,270 5,081 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete, I | 2 2 I4 22 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 2 2 120 46 166 3,438 2,250 
a a 7 x Sag a 
| 
5 - Total 12 12 1,052 194 1,246 | 14,653 | 12,325 
| — — = — = 
SouTH AUSTRALIA. } 
XIV. | Miscellaneous a Z I Iol Tor 505 400 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. | Dy io 
I. | Wood, furniture, ete. 2 2 | 2 478 504 1,946 1,437 
- IL. | Engineering. metal works, ete: I I Il Ir 44 4 
Ill. | Food, drink, etc. £: Zi 7 | 46 46 216 222 
a Vi. Other manufacturing elt 2 ro | 250 250 1,100 820 
(a) Coal-mining é a | I 20 620 100 720 9,360 8,600 
vor (b) Other mining, quarries, F 
. etc. Kite we 10 Wt STR 689 2,836 11,692 11,152 
X. | Other Jand transport | I 16 308 2 350 8,050 51442 
| Total 19 49] 3408} 1,309 | 4,717 | 32,408 | 27,714 
| hes = A = ae ee 
f TASMANI\. 
| ( (a) Coal-mining .. is 2 2 | 128 6 134 2,936 2,617 
VIII. } ‘pm ae mining, quarries, 
- ’ ahs I I 141 141 282 195 
; XIV: Misxidanoad I it 100 100 500 400 
_ Total 4 4 | 369 6 375 397 3,212 
NORTHERN TERRITORY. <e—r4 r * ag! 
XIV. | Miscellaneous we ee | I i 32 | 8 40 1,200 goo 
AUSTRALIA. er. va —s os 
I. | Wood, furniture, ete. 2 2 26 478 504 1,946 1,437 
If. | Engineering, metal works, ete. 20 26| 4,207 318 4,525 | 192,439 | 154,129 
Tif. ;} Food, drink, etc. oe ne 3 ar | 117 : 117 3,024 3,446 
IV. | Clothing, textiles, ete. I I 24 24 2 45 
V. | Books, printing, ete. I 1 16 4 20 340 282 
VI. | Other manufac end a bo aa 290 ‘ 290 1,220 920 
VIL. } Building .. 3 12 369. 212 581 2,337 1,846 
(a) Coal-mining } ag 17I 172 | 44,028 1572 | 45,600 | 224,113 | 249,767 
Vi. b) Other mining, quarries 
Sage fe phage ae 18 | 6,333 689 | 7,022 | 37,582 | 36,408 
X. | Other land transport I 16 308 42 350 8,050 5,442 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, ete. 2 2 25 .: 25 37 38 
XU. | Pastoral, agricultural, ete. 2 24 479 100 579 | 13,395 8,100 
ad XIV. | Miscellaneous, 4 13 14 896 54 950 | 12,003 | 6,965 
Total — as .. | @ 235 320 | 57,118 3,469 | 60,587 | 497,248 | 468,825 


disputes in New South Wales (involving two establishments and 134 workers), which 
, ed in toa and were not. pele at the end of that year, are duplicated In the figures for 


19306. 4 


ee 
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3. Industrial Disputes, Australia, 1932 to 1935.—The following table gives 
particulars of the number of industrial disputes, the number of workpeople involved, and 
the losses in working days and wages caused by disputes which either commenced or 
were current during each of the years 1932 to 1936, classified according to industrial 
groups. 

Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in classified industries 
can be made only after omitting those which are recorded for coal-mining (Group VIII.). 
For the year 1913 the proportion of disputes in the mining industry represented » 
practically 50 per cent. of the total number recorded. In subsequent years the proportion 
remained high, ranging from 45 per cent. in 1917 and 1918 to as much as 81 per cent. in 
192r and1924. During the last two years disputes in the coal-mining industry represented 
67 per cent. of the total. In the past five years working days lost through dislocations 
involving work people engaged in coal-mining amounted to 756,791, representing 45 per 
cent. of the total loss of working days during the period :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—AUSTRALIA. 
| 
Mining (Group VIIL.) | 
| | 
Manu- | Frict) Transport. Miscel- 
V oat facturing. eons: ; | Land and Sea. laneous. ALL 
: (Groups 1.) Way : | Goal | Other (Groups (Groups | GROUPS. 
, to VL.) hee 02) | Minne)” PER to X94 XT, ta RV Hy 
| Mining. ee ' 
< | 
: | | | 
NUMBER. 
1932 Rvs 20.1 4 77 8 5 I 12 
1933 ae 16 ae 52 6 | * a, 
1934 et 13 cay robs 9 6 35 155 
ace is = 4° 108 9 2r | 20 183 
36 3 3 17t 13 5) 15 | {@) 235 
1932-36 100 12 499 45 | + 364 98 790 
gu < 2: . 7 WorkPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1932 Re’ 8,236 | 120 19,540 2,602 181 2 
1933 5,361 | | 27,40 5.415 50 rae | ee 
1934 7,284 | 54 23,622 7,862 3,169 8.867 | 0,8 § 
1938 4,086 49 | 31,519 2,795 6.142 24731 pre 
1936 | 5,480 | 581 45,000 7.022 375 1,529 | 60,587 
: —| es — | ——____—__— 
1932-30 | 30,447 | 8o4 137,742 25,696 9.917 | I7,1gt ) 221,707 
- oa enlt by Working Days Lost. 
e | 7 ys". 7 a = 
1932 50,692 HS6r ] 8 Tea,2 2 
1933 | 31,625 Fa secant tt acess oo Pee iorene 
1934 | 73,878 | 108 190,363 41,800 14,002 | se aa soauee 
$406 | 621423 | 1,294 | 162,633 64,824 100,574 | 103,176 . pee 
¢ 199, | 2 tse +582 “O85 : ga 
99,041 | 2,337 LAH TTS 37.582 8,087 25,488 > 497,248 
POE eS |e ol = | - = 
1932-36 was 1 get he G 
932-3 418,259 | 5,300 | 750.795 192.593 . 124,002 | 190,088 | 1,687,032 
LF spi. -Estimatep Loss iy Wagzs. 
£ £ £ =) 9 
1932 24,051 I 115,40 . = : 
1933 23,407 eg p pe i ae | a 4279 165,582 
1934 49,364 80 | 186,027 | 37,896 | TO, 164 3 a8 ae 
a 147079 | x43 | 164,648 | 57791 | Bryan | $8,686 | garesan 
25¢ 8 | ze gh aly os 
2259 1,846 | 249,767 36,408 | 5.480 15,065 468,825 
ee eae Sr ies | | 
1 
1932-36 | 304.160 = ES Eee a a 
| 304,76¢ 45503 760,776 | 173.469 77,703 115,299 | 1,437,910 


! 


(a) See footnote to Table on page SB. 
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4. Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), 1932 to 1936.—The 
following table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State in 
the years 1932 to 1936, together with the workpeople involved, the working days 
lost, and the estimated loss in wages :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES—SUMMARY. 


| Workpeople Involyed. | | 
} Pose Establish- | we | Working |Estimated 
State or Territory. Year. | Number. | . ments | i. Days. |, .Loss in 
| | Involyed. |_. aa S Vages, 
| Ee ae \Directly./airectiy Dob Ng on llleere 
—— —'| — — ' f—— — 1 — F a as Pies Bi) =i 
| . | 
i | | 
| 1932 | 2) 99 | 17,813 2,156 | 19,969 | 63,425 64,420 
Se u | 1933 | 54 | 143 | 13,400 1,663 | 15,069 53,104 48,760 
New South Wales .. p34 } a | a 33,065 | 2,943 | 36,008 213,753 ers 
; 35 3 TO2 | 31,350 2,055 33,405 301,345 237,797 
| 1936 | (a) 188 | 231 | 50,557 1,728 | 52,285 | 432,513 | 414,375 
he | 
| | i — > | | is ve 
| 2932 | I2 37 | 6,475 110 6,585 99,638 65,599 
7 ? | 1933 | 12 28 7,156 | 294 7450 26,693 20,416 
Victoria 1934 | 19 | 84 8,074 | 354 | 8,428 | 108,872 ee 
; | 1935 .| 20 30 7595 243 | 7,901 | 45,713 31,200 
UI 1936 | ro | 22 1,599 224 1,823 12,251 9,899 
1932 10 | 210 | 1,061 | 3,156 | 2,217 21,166 18,541 
1933 «da IL 2,636 884 | 3,520 | 13,876 10,077 
| 1934 | 7 | 830 2,453 420 2,873 29,718 | . 24,200 


Queensland 
f 29 | 1,794 201 1,995 73,351 57,960 


194. 1,246 | 14,653 12,325 


om 
ue 
wn 
oH 
Nw N 
t 


109 4 113 970 664 
| 50 sf 50 roo go 
i ag II 17 
340.0 bean . 340 | 2,463 1,557 
Io1r Ae IOI 505 400 
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South Australia 


4 

© 

w 

& 
HWHHD 
Hn be ew 

> 


1932 | 8 | 16 2,531 162 2,693 | II,203 9,538 
| 16,896 14,530 


} 
| 
{ 1934 | 10 16 | 3,309 176 | 3,485 17,792 14,699 
t 
| 
} 


“ 
S) 
Lal 
° 

\ 
o 

= 
mS 
i) 

> J 
ry 
Ww 
6 
ny 
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Ir | 29°} 3,597 6 3,603 71,976 61,901 
19 | 49 | 3,408 1,309 4,717 |" 32,408 27,724 


1932 | 2 &)) 9 E268 ow 1,163 15,562 6,516 
| 1933 | I x | 75 Par | 75 1,200 1,050 
| 1934 He oak 72 | oe stg ar ne 
1935 I I | 7O | 4 74 148 gl 
| 3,718 212 


Western Australia . 


ae 


Tasmania .. 


3 177 + 177 354 304 
I 2I 8 29 87 125 
I 2 20 240 240 
I 4 oF 4 128 roo 
ht 


Northern Territory . 
; 2 8 40 1,200 goo 


M 
pre] 
wo 
a 
HHA 


(| 1932 a * ' 
. 1933 ie ; A 
Fed. Cap. Territory. . 1934 ae 
: 1935 a 
1936 
1932 127 |, 372.1) '29;329 3,588 | 32,917 | 212,318 165,582 
| | 1933 90 195 | 26,988 3,125 | 30,113 111,956 95,048 
Australia .. sat 1934 155 1,061 | 46,963 3,895 | 50,858 370,386 317,859 
‘ 1035 183 257 | 44,813 | 2,509 | 47,322 | 495,124 390,596 
1936 | (@) 235 320 | 57,118 | 3,469 | 60,587 | 497,248 | 468,825 
eas (a) See footnote to Table on page 581. 


- Detailed information in regard to the disputes during the years 1932 to 1936 and 
previous years is given in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. é 
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5. Particulars of Principal Disputes in 1936.—{i) General. The preceding tables 
show the number and effect of all disputes for the year 1936 classified according to 
Industrial Groups. Increases occurred in several of the principal groups during 1936 in 
respect of workpeople involved, and the number of working days and amount of wages 
lost. Of the total number of disputes no less than 73 per cent. were in connexion with 
the coal-mining industry, mostly in New South Wales. Wages lost in this industry in 
New South Wales were estimated at £226,618, or 48 per cent. of the total estimated loss 
of wages in Australia, viz., £468,825. Compared with earlier years there was no dispute 
of outstanding magnitude but particulars in the following paragraphs are given of the 
largest which occurred in the States mentioned. 


(ii) Interstate—(a) General.—Disputes which extend beyond the limits of a single 
State, while in some cases extensive, are comparatively few in number. These disputes 
rarely start on an interstate basis, but develop into such through the interdependence 
of trade union organizations. During the year 1936, no disputes of an interstate 
character occurred. 


(6) New South Wales.—The dismissal of an employee was given as the cause of a 
dispute involving over 3,000 Ironworkers at Port Kembla in January, 1936. The 
Wollongong Citizens’ Committee after several conferences with the employers and 
Union representatives effected a settlement, the terms of which were the reinstatement 
of the dismissed employee in another department, no victimization, and the granting 
of a conference to deal with the dispute. The stoppage extended over nine weeks. 


A claim by the Theatrical Employees’ Union for increased wages and shorter hours 
involved the Motion Picture Industry at Rroken Hill in a dispute in January, 1036. 
A log of wages and hours served by the Union being rejected, the dispute was referred 
to the Broken Hill Industrial Council for negotiations. Conferences with the Proprietors 
resulted in a settlement granting increased wages and shorter hours. Work was resumed 
after a period of seven weeks’ idleness. 


A stoppage lasting eleven weeks occurred at the Wongawilli Coal Mine, Dapto, in 
February, 1936, the men alleging unnecessary delay in the supply of empty skips. 
Negotiations for a settlement were refused until work was resumed. Ultimately the 
employees undertook to resume work, on conditions applying immediately before the 
strike, pending a conference. 


A log of increased wages and better conditions in the Trade, served on the Master 
Butchers’ Association, Broken Hill, was given as the cause of a dispute in July, 1936. 
Extending over a period of eight weeks, it was subsequently settled by the Conciliation 
Commissioner in terms favourable to the employees. 


Objection to the installation of an Electric Coal Cutting Machine was stated to be 
the cause of a stoppage at the Aberdare Central Colliery in July, 1936, the miners 
claiming it was unsafe, owing to the danger of explosion from trailing cables. A 
deputation representing the Coal Miners Federation interviewed the Minister for Mines, 
requesting a departmental inspection of the mine. The request was refused, but later 
permission to hold a public inquiry was granted under the Chairmanship of Commissioner 
J. P. Hindmarsh. After hearing evidence the Commissioner's report indicated the 
possibility of danger, and recommended that necessary precautions be taken by the 
management. On the understanding that these recommendations would be put into 
effect, the miners resumed work, after a period of twenty weeks idleness. 
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6. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1936.—The following table gives particulars of 
industrial disputes during 1936 according to certain adopted limits of duration :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—DURATION, AUSTRALIA, 1936. . 


\ 
eel Workpeople Involved. nade Matimated 
Limits of Duration. ees ———— Saeecrsemn. Pee Beane 
. ; age F v8 LOst. | Wages. 
Directly. (Indirectly. Total. 
; H | | ie 
1 day and less .. vaxtet xSg 20,378 | 845 21,223 21,22 23,504 
2 days and more thani day; 37 9,175 | 403 9,578 19,150 20,382 
3 days and more than 2 days 19 4,636 | 685 59322 15,903 16,923 
Over 3 days and less than r | / : |: 
week (6 days) CN 33 8,252 | 545 8,797 38,170 38,853 
t week and less than 2 weeks 25 6,774 | Ego" | 6,947 40,511 48,248 
2 weeks and lessthan4 weeks | 16 2,884 | 424 3.308 53,2601 40,705 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 10 t,27O4) r14 1,284) |= anon 28,671 
8 weeks and over nt © 3,848 | 280 | 4,128 | 205,260 | 245,479 
Total Se wee {8.235 57.118 | 3,469 60,587 | 497,248 | 468,825 


(a) Se footnote to Table on page 581. 
7. Causes of Industrial Disputes, 1913 to 1936.—The following table shows the 
principal causes of the industrial disputes which occurred in 1913 and from 1931 to 
1930 :-— : 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—CAUSES, AUSTRALIA. 


| Pa 
Causes of Dispute. } I973- 193I. | 1932. | 1933. 1934. | 1935. 1936. 
] 
NuMBER. 
Wages— ~ a | “Pa 5 | i 
(a) For increase > Koi 42 | 4 Stal a 10 9 16 
(6) Against decrease a al 4 | 17 Ir 4 | 3 5 I 
(c) Other wage questions | gr | 16 26 14 | 31 44 48 
. Hours of Labour— | 
(a) For reduction a 3 2 2 I 
(6) Other disputes re hou 7 st Me 7 6 2 4 
. Trades Unionism— i } | 
(a) Against employment | | 
of non-unionists .. 8 I 2 + | 4 4 4 
(6) Other union questions 51 4 3 3 8 12 16 
“Employment of particular | 
Classes or Persons sal 44 50 50 35 | 52 53 8r 
. Working Conditions sai] 5r 22 II 9 25 40 43 
. Sympathetic .. oS 5 5 2 | ay 3 1 | 5 
Other Causes... a | 8 13 15 16 13 13 16 
! | . 
. Sao a as pal et is ay a ie > 
Total sx, et 208 | 134 127 | 90 | 155 183 | (a) 235 
} ' 
WorKPEOPLE INVOLVED. ‘ 
Wares =e fo = ope] 
(a) For increase | 8,633. 2,053 1,295 29 7,210 2,161 2,014 
(b) Against decrease te 563 7,108 7 B27 A= §4,078 \ | 92,827, 339 40 


(c) Other wage questions 7,160 3,999 5,417 4,336 8,335 11,804 12,930 


. Hours of Labour— 


! 
(a) For reduction ae: 460 192 198 a0 re oie 20 
(>) Other disputes re hours © 1,819 | an its 2,620 309 1,601 488 
Trades Unionism— { f 
(a) Against employment — | ' 
of non-unijonists .. | 5,370 | 9 | 17 | 89 383 581 1,612 
(b) chee ee oan j 1,418 | 2,240 | 5OL 7O5 | 2,184 2,532 4,O1L 
Employment of particular — ; | 
Momarer Porkous mz 11,370 12,023 12,556) 11,803 15,638 | 11,497 22,978 
Working Conditions dies 203735 6,659 2,804 | 4,503 6,062 11,298 10,985 
Sympathetic .. eat 947 | 1,053 | 316 | «2 | 41,045 . 22 1,062 
Other Causes... «+ | 758} 2,331 | 2,486 3,850 | 6,875 | 5,487 45447 
| me ek} | L 9 eee Ph 
{ } | | | 
Total ie ++ | 50,283 | 37,667 32,917 | 


30,113 | 50,858 | 47,322 60,587 


(a) See footnote to table on page 58 I. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—CAUSES, AUSTRALIA—continued. 


Causes of Dispute, | 1913. | 1931. 1932. 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 


ee Ss = = z — 


Worxtne Days Lost. 


1. Wages— ! | pe 
(a) For increase ey 100,069 | 15,425 | 5,990 | 87 | 108,277 ; 72:5 7 
(b) Against decrease srt 9,438 | 111,258 | 123,571 | 17,431 | 35,459 | 1,621 
(c) Other wage questions 78,183 | 43,746 17,63t | 18,736 | 40,219 | 73,020 
z. Hours of Labour— | / i 
(a) For reduction | 2,774 1592 2,894 | na | a = 
(b) Other disputes re hours | 25;rxE | Se ne ) 8,895 : 1,748 48,878 
3. Trades Unionism— | | 
(a) Against employment | | | 
of non-unionists .. 91,002 99 59 89 | 3,263 2,615 
(b) Other union questions | 32,388 11,752 6,261 I,42E | EO,774 11,696 
4. Employment of particular — a i 
Classes or Persons ~~ | 491,723 | 38,507 36,054 31,799 {110,166 144,453 
5. Working Conditions of 1 233562 1 27,208 14,902 22,865 | 26,22 64,612 
6. Sympathetie oe se 24,066 4,070 1,096 re | Z1,t74 z 
7. Other Causes .. es 5,212 3,816 3,860 | 10,633 | 23,083 75,618 
Total aa eas 623,528 | 245,99r | 212,318 | 141,956 | 370,386 | 495,124 | 407,248 


The main causes of industrial disputes are “ Wage” questions, ‘‘ Working 
Conditions,” and ‘‘ Employment of Particular Classes or Persons.” In each of the years 
1913 to 1925, with the exception of 1922, the number of dislocations concerning wages 

exceeded those caused by any other question, and varied between a minimum proportion 

of 26 per cent. in 1922 and a maximum of 45 per cent. in 1916, Since 1929 the number 
of disputes concerning ‘‘-Wages” has averaged approximately 30 per cent. of the total 
number for each year. The majority of the dislocations of work classified under the 
heading, “‘ Employment of Particular Classes or Persons,” are stoppages for the purpose 
of protesting against the dismissal of certain employees, who, in the opinion of their 
fellow-workers, have been unfairly treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs 
very frequently in the coal- -mining industry, and has been the principal cause of 
industrial disturbance in recent years. The number of disputes over “ Trade Union” 
questions has represented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of disputes 
during the years under review, while stoppages of work concerning “ Hours of Labour ™ 
increased during 1926 and 1927, but have heen relatively unimportant during recent 
years. 


8. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The results of industrial disputes during each 
of the past six years are given in the following table :— 


POUSTMAS wae CLASSIRIED econo a0 RESULTS.—AUSTRALIA. 


3 
Number, | Workpeople Involved. Working Days Lost. 
| - 
haat , 5 
UE EP lee ie need eG Nek dnepoweet Oat Ss 3 ¢ 
\ . : | $n — . = . an 
Selec a ist 88 | BS 4-8 | SESS Bele ders 
é = bs = 
SH )ad [ela | ope, | Ba | Bo} € & 28 a & 
ae ica g ra | Fae ey | g ® mB ao g o 
EPs af| 8/8] =f ae | § = as 4 oad 8 = 
a BA) O | | ae eR | 8 mB Sse.) AR o Re 
— |=] ——— | — - ——| - 
| | | | 
1931.. 29 Bo} 25°) ..| 5;927 |, 26782 | 5,406 re 47,1IQ9T | 142,006 | 49,222 
t932s. | 29) 77 | 2m)'..| 5,437 17,518 | 9,962 : 23,572 | 48,803 139,853 as 
1933. | 27) 58 | 13} 1 | 4,778 | 20,697 | 4,36r 213 12,301 | 84,697 | 14,468 426 
1934.. | 129 | x02 14 9 | 7,025 | 31,220 | 9,620 | 2,729 40,048 | 179,126 | 126,081 19,059 
TO35-. | 44 | TOS | X7 |15 | 9,812 | 30,338 | 4,359 | 3,179 67,933 | 346,666 | 62,007 | 10,194 
1936@ 44 | 105 7 |29 | 13,997 | 40,279 | 908 | 5,403 248,363 | 179,748 7,027 | 62,110 
| | 
1 


(a) See footnote to table on page 58. 
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9g. Methods of Settlement.—The following table gives a classification of the methods 
of settlement according to the adopted schedule :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA. 


Methods of Settlement. i toTSt 1Q3T. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. | 1936, 
: (a) 


SAGE Fa0..7- Gale ws ‘ N UMBER. 
Negotiations— ; | 3 oh 
Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 1r9 88 87 64 84 | 130 174 


By intervention or assistance of } 
distinctive third party—not | 
under Commonwealth or State | 


Industrial Act 44 j 2 6 
Under State Industrial Acts— : : 2 . 3 7 
By ie Magen assistance, or | 
compulsory conference I It | 3 
By reference to Board or Court . os I : : 5 | é 6 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act— i 
By intervention, assistance, or | | 
compulsory conference 4 Z 3 2 ell 5 2 
By filling places of workpeople on : | | ‘ 
strike or locked out .. 13 2 7 2. 2 | 8 | \ 
By closing-down establishment per- | | j | 
™manently .. : I 2 4 3 | 2 | 4 fr 
By other methods me Ao 13 2r 18 | Ir | 40 | 18 | 30 
bs so ' — Ess ae CP | 
Total hs ioe 208 | 132 | 127 | 8&9 154 | 18x | (a) 235 


Worxrrorin INvoLvEp. 


Negotiations— / ) | 
Direct between employers and em- } 
ployees or their representatives | 23,357) 22,292, 22, 19,703) 25,46 0,360) 44,25 
By intervention or assistance of | ae : bel ni is win Se ag fle 
distinctive third party—not 
under Commonwealth or State — 
Industrial Act aa 3,172) 1,885 1,800 I,100 89x 285 5,061 
Under State Industrial Acts— / i 4 
By intervention, assistance, or Z ) | 


compulsory conference 6,505! 3,871, 1,640 1,290, 4,5 3,867 291 
By reference to Board or Court . | 12,774! 42) 416 eae $388 1,445 I Ae 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation 4 | 
and Arbitration Act— «| 
By intervention, assistance, or | ! 
compulsory conference | 659 1,083 1,839 1,096. 4,335 2,017 339 
By filling places of workpeople on | 1 | v1 
strike or locked out . | 658 222 460 986) 138 3,670 I4t 
By closing-down establishment per- | | | | 
manently .. : oS 170! 52) Ir 1,271| 444, 108 hse 
By other methods mad Je 2,988) 8,058 | 4,156 3,213} 13,092) 5,436 8,758 
Total os | 50283 37 595, 37, 917, 39,049} 50,594) 47,188) 60,587 


Worx1xa Days Lost. 


Negotiations— 
Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 94,400 109,601, 87,650; 54,774, 182,260) 129,903) 234,373 
By. intervention or assistance of | | 

distinctive third party—not | 
under Commonwealth or State 

Industrial Act J ; 
Under State Industrial Acts— 
By intervention, assistance, or 

compulsory conference | 187,871| 25,257 os 
By reference to Board or Court .. | 221,769 252 3 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation — 
and Arbitration Act—— } 
By intervention, assistance, or | 
compulsory conference 
By filling places of workpeople on H 


26,335, 2,625 79,872, 6,600, 20,019 3,211] 202,949 


§8,801| 117,762 3,047 
10,474) 16,962) 24,503 


| 
2,105) 30,317 18,596: 15,437 


46,814) 24,601 7,152 


t | 
strike or locked out . | 14,139] 27,042) 6,874, 10,543, 138| 74,873 2,581 
By closing-down establishment per- | | i 
manently . “ Na eezOh00) | 65,5355] 44| 8,627 4,486 7,546 
By other methods a ++ | 56,509) 375970 _ 8453) 6,071 41,322 48,943 22,643 


freitiads avi. cm | 


Total iis al 623,528 aa ate 212 ,gx6| Iit Bo3). 364,314 486,800 497,248 


(a) See footnote to Table on on ‘page 581. 
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The majority of disputes are settled by direct negotiations between employers and 
employees, the proportion so settled since 1913 ranging between 43 per cent. in 1925 
and 75 per cent. in 1930. Of the 235 disputes settled during 1936, 174 or 74 per cent. 
were settled by this method. The proportion of dislocations settled by compulsory 
conferences or the intervention and assistance of officials under State or Commonwealth 
Arbitration Acts has varied considerably during the period under review, ranging from 
3 per cent. in 1915 to 22 per cent. in 1913. The proportion in 1936 was 5 per cent, 
In connexion with the comparatively large number of disputes which are classified as 
having been settled “‘ By other methods,” many stoppages of work occur each year, 
principally at collieries, but the cause of such stoppages is not officially known to the 
employers or their representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work 


_is resumed without negotiations for a settlement of the trouble. 


§ 2. Fluctuations in Employment. 


1. General.—The particulars given in the following tables are based upon information 
furnished by the secretaries of trade unions. The membership of the unions regularly 
reporting exceeds 440,000. Unemployment returns are not collected from unions the 
members of which are in permanent employment, such as railway and tramway employees, 
and public servants, or from unions whose members are casually employed (wharf 
labourers, etc.), Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the majority 
of the larger organizations have permanent secretaries and organizers who are closely 
in touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular industries. 
In many cases unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made in the rules for 
payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. In yiew of these facts, 
and of the large membership of the unions from which quarterly returns are received, 
the percentages of unemployment derived from Trade Union returns may be regarded 
as of value by virtue of the indication they give of the relative intensity of unemployment 
from time to time, and it is believed that they can be taken as a rough index of the 
percentage of workers unemployed at any time. Seasonal fluctuations in unemployment 
have been provided for by collecting returns quarterly since the 1st January, 1913, the 
yearly figures quoted representing the average of the four quarters. 


2. Unemployment.—(i) States. In addition to the qualifications referred to above, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the industries included in the returns 
from trade unions are not quite identical in the various States. The results may, 
however, be taken as representing fairly well labour conditions generally :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT.— 1936. 


| 


Unions Reporting, Unemployed. 
State, Ae; Cee gee | 
Number. Members. Number. Percentage. 
ae he ee ae Sa a 
| 

New South Wales .. x a liz | 16u5es | 29,537 15.4 
Victoria .. 4 ie “e 8r it8,143 | . 12,653) Low 
Queensland ; x Fr a. 45 | 60,639 4,751 7.8 
South Australia Ke “ ees 5c] 33,026 3 658 10.8 
Western Australia .. ne is 63. | 28,335 2,296 8. I 
Tasmania .. 33 | 8,670 1,007 Tone 

Australia. ce 6 392 441,311 53,992 I2i2 


°c te ee etl a aid 
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(ii) Summary for Australia. The following table gives a summary for Australia 
for the last five years and quarterly for the years, 1933 to 1936. Particulars of unemploy- 
ment percentages in 1937 will be found in the Appendix :— > 


UNEMPLOYMENT.—AUSTRALIA, 


: | Unemployed. 
Period. Unions. Membership, |—————— es 

“ Number. Percentage. 

‘1932 Year am xe 395 415,434 | 120,454 29.0 
1053 Shes aah 394 | 415,305 | 104,035 25.1 
THF 4 “c ans 304. | 424,035 86,805 20.5 
1935» . - 396 435,938 71,823 10.5 
1936 5, .: . 302 | 441,311 | - 53,992 122 
1933 March Quarter ne 394 412,674 109,182 20.5 
June Aa is 394 | 415,559 106,652 25.7 
September ,, ae 304 | 416,426 104,500 25.1 
December ,, =e 3904 416,560 95.745 23.0 

1934 March Fe ar 394 422,056 92,297 21.9 
June ~ x. 3040 |e) eesng 88,413 20.9 
September ,, ee 304 | 425,104 86,652 20.4 
December ,, fe 390 426,866 80,097 18.8 

1935 March 5 “ey 396 433,116 80,548 18.6 
June ” . 397 433,254 T7177 17.8 
September ,, sls 395 438,216 69,575 15.9 
December ,, . 395 | 439,165 59,992 13-7 

19360 March ot 395 445,294 5O,O2n = 13.4 
June aS me 394 440,504 57,001 12.8 
September ,, neti 390 | 436,139 52,482 I2.0 
December ,, aE 390 437,246 40,863 10.7 


Notr.—Similar figures for each of the four quarters of the years since r912 will be found in the Labour 
Reports. The quarterly figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days or 
more during a specified week in each quarter, and the annual figures, the average of the four quarters; 
the returns do not include persons out of work through strikes or lock-outs. 


The highest percentage of unemployed yet recorded (30.0) was reached in the 


quarter ended June, 1932. 
(iii) Percentages in States. The following table gives the percentages in each State 


from 1932 to 1936 :— 
UNEMPLOYMENT.— PERCENTAGES. 


~ i 
» Period. NS.W. Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.} Australia. 
—_ : | _ aa = — a =" 
% Broo B % % % % 

1932 Year ee 32.5 26.5 18.8 34.0 29.5 26.4 29.0 
1933» on 28.9 | 22.3 15.3 29.9 24.8 19.1 25.1 
19340. “hey ae. UTE Ae Os ie | 12.7. 25.6 17.8 17.9 20.5 
1935 os “te 20.6 | 14.0 8.7 17.6 X94 15.9 16.5 
1936)? 5; E- I5.4 10.7 ao) 10.8 8.1 12% 12,2 
1 March Quarter 25.8 18.6 13.7 28.5 19.5 Wet 21.9 
aa June sole cage 25.0 18.0 1207 25.4 18.3 17.9 20.9 
Sept. aneeya 24.5 17.5 Ph do | 25.4 17.2 18.9 20.4 
Dee. rel » wa see 15.3 9.1 23.0 16.3 17.0 18.8 
March ; 23.6 15.0 + 9.8 20.7 TS od 16.7 18.6 
lp June v4 ae 2237 15.0 8.8 18.9 13.9 16.4 17.8 
Sept. AES 19.1 14.8 8.5 16.3 12.5 16.7 15.9 
Dec. ee da 17.0 pb ue} bays tity 11.8 13.7 13.7 
6 Mare 4,0 -s if. 2 10.8 8.5 12.2 10.3 TIF T3504 
sce June oe 16.2 10.6 8.5 ri,0 on2 La.7 12.8 
Sept. Ae 14.8 be apr d 7.2 10.0 9.4 14.0 12.0 
~ Dee. . 13-2 0-7 7.2 9.9 5.6 12.9 10.7 


wd oe : ee 
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(iv) Industrial Groups. Australia. The next table shows the Aine 
unemployed in industrial groups. Industries or occupations in which — is 
stable, such as railway$, and those which are subject to exceptional fluctuations, suc as 
wharf labour, agricultural, pastoral, etc., are not included. Other a 
domestic, hotel employees, etc., are included in the “ Other and Miscellaneous ” group, 
as their returns are not sufficiently representative :— 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Number Reporting. Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. : : 7 os oe = 
Unions. | Members, Number. | Percentage. 
a Gems Pocorass Sec 

Manufacturing :— ‘Saf 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. a 16 18,109 | 1,953 | 10.6 
IJ. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 62 76,085 | 739% | ee, 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. 53 37,919 6,884 | 18.2 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. he 20 | 39,922 5,077 21 Ey 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. = 13 19,131 1,212 | 6.4 
VI. Other Manufacturing a 65 44,957 | 5.124 | 11.4 

’ . 
VII. Building os a os 47 52,479 | 6,407 | a2 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, ete. - 20 25.689 5,049 21.9 

X. Land Transport other than Rail- ° | 
way and Tramway Services .. LS: Ae OR FeSS 2,383: . |) 2 -2S66 

PRY SL eX EL. weet | TORY, | | 
Other and Miscellaneous Ss 84 109,445 | 11,907 | 10.9 

| 

—— = / = — = | 

All Groups = ces 302 441,311 |- 53,992 | I2.2 


3. Seasonal Employment in Australia—An investigation concerning the extent of 
seasonal employment in Australia was made during 1929. The State Statisticians were 
requested to furnish brief reports regarding the industries and callings in their respective 
States subject to seasonal fluctuations. From the reports received from these officials, 
supplemented by information from other sources, particulars were compiled and 
published in Official Year Book, No. 22, and in Labour Report, No. 19. 


4. Direct Measures of Employment—(i) General. In order to supplement the 
Trade Union Unemployment percentages, the Commonweath and the State Statis- 
ticians have for the last four years been making direct monthly collections of employment 
in factories and retail stores. In the case of factories, these figures give fairly reliable 
indexes of the course of employment fully a year before the results of the annual 
collections become available. In the case of retail stores, the figures yield an index of 
employment where none existed before. These indexes are published quarterly in 
mimeographed statements, and now, after their reliability has been proved over several 
years, they are included here for the first time. 


(ti) Index of Employment in Factories, This index is available monthly from July, 
1933. “‘ Factories” include all industrial establishments in which four or more hands 
are employed, or in which power other than hand is used. The index relates to 
employees on the pay roll on the pay day nearest to the 1 5th of the month, and includes 
managers, overseers, clerks and all workers except working proprietors and those 
engaged solely in the delivery and sale of goods. The index shows that about 23 per 
cent. of the employee population was employed in * factories” in June, 1937. 

Up to June, 1936, the index is based on the results of annual factory censuses and 
actual mid-monthly factory employment of all persons is published in the Production 
Bulletin issued by the Bureau. For the year 1936-37 the index is based on returns from 
selected representative factories, and is issued subject to subsequent revision. Index- 
numbers for later months, estimated in the same way, may be obtained from quarterly 
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‘press notices on employment issued by the Bureau. The number of these “sample ”’ 
factories and their employees as a percentage of all factory employees in the year 
"1935-36 are shown at the foot of the table. 


For the last three columns of the table the Australian index of employment has 
heen divided by an index of employee population in order to compare the change iv 
employment in factories with the change in the number of persons seeking employment 
generally. The indexes of employee population are based on the numbers of males and 


statistics to the numbers of males and females at varying ages at the Census date. 
‘The total index is obtained by taking a mean of the individual indexes weighted by the 
numbers of males and females in the employee group (wage and salary earners, 
‘unemployed, apprentices, and helpers) at the census of June, 1933. This gives 
males about three times the weight of females. Between 1928-29 and 1935-36 
employee population as estimated in this way increased: males, 8.8 per cent. ; 
females, 10.9 per cent.; total, 9.3 per cent. The increase of population of all 
ages over the same period was: males, 5.4 per cent.; females, 7.2 per cent.; total, 
‘6.3 per cent. The difference is due to the fact that the average age of the Australian 
population is increasing. 


The index of total factory employment, divided by the index of employee population, 
fluctuated between 100 and 105 from 1925-26 to 1928-29 (the base year) ; fell to 71 in 
1931-32 ; and rose to too and ro4 in 1935-36 and 1936-37 respectively. Thus there 
has been a full return to the pre-depression level of factory employment, but there is 
as yet no evidence of the growth of factory employment at the expense of other 
occupations. 


There have been changes in the distribution of factory employment. Thus female 
factory employment began to increase in 1931-32, a year sooner than male employment, 
and between 1928-29 and 1935-36 it had increased by 7 per cent. more than male 
employment, after allowing for the growth of employee population. The returns from 
the “sample*’ factories indicate that this difference must have been very 
considerably reduced during 1936-37. Also, in both Queensland and Western Australia, 
by 1935-36 total employment had fallen behind the average Australian level hy about 
9 per cent. of its amount in 1928-29, while in Victoria it had gone ahead by about 
8_per cent. ‘ 

(iii) Index of Employment in Retail Stores. This index is not available even annually 
before July, 1933. It is based on employment in the number of establishments shown 


there is no means of knowing how accurately the movement of employment in these 
stores represents the whole field. Consequently this index is much less reliable than the 
index of employment in factories. The Australian index is an average of the State 
indexes weighted by the number of persons returned as engaged in Commerce in the 
June, 1933 census. This census industry class “* Commerce ‘i comprises both wholesale 
and retail dealing, and it is not possible to obtain separate figures for the latter. The 
numbers returned in the census as in the employee group in this class were, for Australia : 
males, 212,000 ; females, 87,000 ; total, 299,000. The respective percentages returned 
- as totally unemployed in this group were : males, 18.1 per cent. : females, 10.6 per cent, : 
total 15.9 per cent. In addition there was a good deal of part-time work. 


The 21 per cent. increase in retail employment between July, 1933, and J une, 1937; 
after correcting for growth of employee population, may be compared with the increase 
of 38 per cent. in the corresponding index of factory employment over the same period. 
However, unemployment in the census class “‘ Manufacturing “ was 22.1 per cent. 
compared with 15.9 per cent, quoted above, for “Commerce”. In either case the 
4ncrease in employment has been roughly sufficient to absorb those returned as unemployed 
and working part-time at the census as well as the proportion of the normal growth of 
employee population ordinarily seeking employment in these classes. 


females aged 16 to 64 inclusive. These are found by applying vital and migration: 


at the foot of the table. As there is no annual census of employment in retail stores, , 
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South Wales Index is published by the Government Statistician of New South Wales, 
and fuller details may be found in the New South Wales Year Book. It refers to all 
wage and salary earners, and is based on fhe census record of employment at June, 
1933, and receipts of wages tax and records of Government employment since that date. 

The Queensland Index is published by the Queensland Bureau of Industry and 
fuller details may be found in the Queensland Year Book. It refers to adult male wage 
3 and salary earners and is based on the receipts of the unemployment insurance fund. 
- Normal seasonal variation does not appear in the index. 

Both indexes give an almost complete record of employment, and are the most 
accurate indexes available in Australia. In both indexes, however, relief workers present 


(iv) General Employment Indexes of New South Wales and Queensland. The New 


: a difficult problem. It is impossible to separate entirely “‘normal” loan works and 
relief works. Thus for the purposes of these indexes “ relief workers * mean “‘ part-time 
2 relief workers ’’ in the case of New South Wales, and “ intermittent relief workers ” in 
FE | the case of Queensland. 
2 : MONTHLY INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES. 
e (Base: Average for Year 1928-29 = 100.) 
New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. | South Australia. 
| 
Period. 7 . |- ; | : > . 
- | 
oe as A Se ce a ee ee eS 
i ! : | | 
i 
Number of Em- : | | | 
ployees: (a)... j129.5 | 44.6 \x7g.7 | 98.2 | 5r.2 (149.3 | 35.6 7.8 | 43.4 | 20.0 6.4 | 35.4 
a | | — _ = t 
1925-26 a: 94 or 931 OF 9r | 95] 109 95 ro6 | t07 j} 106! x06 
1926-27 ae: 100 98 |. 99 | 102 |} 99 | or j} rox 8Q 99 itg°] xog"} ‘nae 
1927-28 a 99 07 98 100 98 | 99] xox 92.) 99 106 | 106] rob 
1928-29 x: 100 100 roo | 100} 100 100 | zr00 roo | 00 roo | 100 | roo 
1929-30 * 90 or 90 96 98 | © 96 95 94! 94} 87 a) 87 
1930-31 oe 68 ae ee ch ee 83] Be 8 8 Res ioc Gar 
1931-32 an 66 79 69 | 77 go} 8&8 pe 8: 80 . Gz 76 | a 
1932-33 ss 73 86 76, 87] xox 2] 80 92 82 68 Sa 10 oe 
1933-34 as 82 04 831 c96ot 26 roo | , 86 99 88 | 77 8 | 8 
1934-35 oot 634 ~ze7.) oat nes | 113 | 108 2) x05 { 94] 89] "97 | tor 
1935-36 <+ | FOP) PLG6al| 07 fo omey he Garg eae 97 ~—s«xETo 09) ro 5 
} 4. Ir ; Ir 
1936-37 (0). .< (c) (c) LS hs was Ir8.} 122 1o4 13 roo III : rz] a 
| | 
ES a Sem ee 
: y ese 99 10 IOI LOO Trr I1o0 | i . 
August 5h 100 nape 4 103 | IIo Ir5 | I1r2 = ae Pa es a ae 
September .. hor || ergy reg hihi horses | I1m5 93 | 213 TOL . tor | 109 102 
October... 103 117 To6 | 116 120 Il7 H } 
November see 105 179 ro8 118 r2t 119 oe oo } =H ) sa ne | ee 
December .. | 105 119 109 118 120 | 119 98 112 |, aaa aro 110 te 
1936— | | ; 
January «| ..4f) 264) uxt} 05.4 .az61) 225 | az 8 
February .. |(d)ro4 118 |\(d)xr07 | 119 nee | sits tee | a “a ee ; ey cd 
March -- \(d)t05 | 122 (d)r10 | 122 125 | 123 95 1r2 98 Imo) 117 | rir 
April 5: 106 120 og 120 120 = | : ; 
May “a 108 r20 Ir 120 120 nae 38 ae ; 58s ih ti ) so : 
June ia ros Bo de) 110 118 127 | 118 b care) £O5 } | Lox 105 | 07 ae 
* Number of - 
Factories in 
Sample ee 1,901 r00 I50 II4 
Percentage of * 
Employees (e) 
in Sample in 
1935-36 ais 
935-3 86(f) 2t be 47 S54 : 
Se 


For Footnotes see next page, 
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MONTHLY INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN FACTORIES—continued. 


(Base: Average for Year 1928-29 = 100.) : 


i § Australia divided 
Western Australia. Tasmania. Australia. by Index of 
Period } Employee 
Population. 
; M. Peepers M. FE. | Bs M. B ip; M. F. ake 
= = | | 
' ! |—— — = = —— ——— 
. | | | 
Number of Em- | } 
ployees (a) .. | x6.0 | 3.8 | 19.8 7.7 2.3 | 10.0 |315.9 |116.1 |432.0 
= at | | 
= Oe 
1925-26 | lpto 86 | 100 tobe 8 7 ? 
| | t 7 99 92 | 106 8 10 
eet seh * 95 91} 94] 105 88 | tor | ror 98 | ee T06 ee oe 
oe = =>} .98| 97] 98) 107 | 104 | 106] x00 98 | roo} 102 100 | 102 
se 29 o* | 1900 100 | 100 roo 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
929-30 | 04) 98.) G4 IN “TOS 99 TO4 92 95 03 or 93 92 
| | | | | E 
; | 
1930-31 -- | 68 76; 69 85 | 83 84 | 73 79 a5 7 70 72 
1931-32 .- 61 iG) ee eee ST 8s || 78 84 74 68 80 es 
1932-33 Te 68 81 | 70 | 86 90 87 78 93 82 74 87 oy 
493334 -aq 7s 85 77} 93 89 2 86| 99] ‘90 8r 92 84 
934-35 ed) Sea g2 | 85 | x01 a7 100 96 108 | roo 89 99 92 
| | } | 
1935-36 ait 98 107 / 100 X22 103 110 107 T16 | pace) 8 10 
+ | | | 5 100 
1936-37 (b) .. | 105 x08 | 106 118 Iol II4 tr4 | x28 oie ie: 105 1O4 
| | | 
s a ; | 
y el. 93 ipo | 94 To4 98 103 To2 | 108 104 O4 98 95 
August oe | Lae Io 95 105 4 102 ¥o3{ x12 | 105 95 Ior 97 
September .,{ 95 | 104 / 97] 106) 93] 103 | 104} 115 | 207 96 | 104 98 
| 
| | | 
October. ../[ 98 | 105 |-°99'} 09 06 | x06] 106)| 117 | 109 98 | 106] r00 
November .. | 100 108 j ror 113 98 109 ro8 | 118 Tir 100 107 102 
December .. | ror | x08} roz} 116} x04 | 113] ro8| x18) xxx} Too 106 | 102 
| . | 
} : | 
3936— - | 
January .. |. 100 1o5|  Io1 117 104 II4 106 | 112 107 97 IOL 98 
February .. to2 | 305 | 102 119 122 120 108 | I19 Ir 99 107 101 
March dw 103 | 107 | 104 119 116 118 Io reg 13 101 110 103 
| 
as { “ 
F t | 
April oh Io3 | 308 | 104 115 105 113 DY) |, st20 | Eto 100 106 102 
May of 103 | 108 | 104 114 105 112 110 | 119 113 101 106 | 103 
June he To2, | x07} 103 113 103 III tro | 116 111 roo 104 10r 
| | 
=| i" sat “ = 
Number of 
Factories in 
Sample AE 92 49 2,406 2,406 
' Wercentage of 
eg rahe (e) 
in Sample in 
1935-36 .. 33 60 | 53 53 


$S 


(a) Number of employees in the base year, 1928-29 (‘000), exclusive of working proprietors and those 
engaged solely on the delivery and sale of goods. (b) Kor 1936-37 indexes are based on sample 
returns, and will be revised. The indexes of total employment are based on total employment in sample 

factories. The male and female indexes are hascd on separate returns for males and females in 5 States 
(excluding New South Wales) adjusted so that the total of males and temales agrees with the estimate 
_of total employment. (c) Not available. (d) Industrial dispute involving about 3,000 men. 
- (e) The samples vary in quality, so these percentages are intended to give only a very rough idea of the 
relative accuracy of the estimates. Tasmania and South Australia I ave proved less, and Victoria more, 
accurate than the relative size of the samples would suggest. (f) Percentage in enlarged sample 


collected for last 4 months of year only. 
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—, 
Nee Ss 
PRICE 3. 


| | ; | Australian 
| | _Index 
Month. NSW. | Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust,| Tas. |. Sante sheen 
| ; | | | Employee — 
| | 1 | Population. 
doe Soe 
1933— ) | 
July 100 100 100 roo | 100 | oo | 100 100 
August 97 99 o9 | 3o2<| 0g °| S08 pgs - 98 
September ~ 99 IOI 97 | oz | 93 98 i ae ee 
October “99 | 103 97 | 99 93. | 200 | see") ee 
November 102 ue" Too) | 400 |}  -Gboy “106 104 104 
December TI 121 THO |.-£08 . noG- | FE 114 114 
1034 
January 102 Tog too {| 3163 | ZO8 10g Tes | =fo4 
February 104 108 9G) -pkee ries, 105 tog | 103 
March 104 10g roo. | Toe} 6&8 107 104 Io04 
EN 103 108 reo. | xro3 | reo 105 104 | i093 
May 105 108 102 105. | OT 105 105 | Te4 
June 105 10g TO3- | ro4 | 100 105 106 | 104 
Average 1933-34 103 107 Tor | has = og 106 104 103 
H : 
1934— : | 
July 108 10g LO4 106 To4 107 107 106 
August 105 109 103 102 102 TOS ff ROS T04 
September 107 IIo 103 103 Too 106 107 105 
October 108 arg 104 108 104 | LO4 100 108 
November Bio} eas] tes. || x07 |r zog-|] fey pears III 
ete 123 131 116 118 11g 119 I24 I2Z 
January LOO. |" aay 106 ros Agere) 110 III 109g 
February 112 II7 106 107 HOG") bo a8 rI2 110 
March iWere) 118 105 107 105 107 SIE 109 
April TIr 117 105 108 103 107 III 109, 
May 112 22 106 109, 106 Toy S41) TES IIl 
June ie 123 105 Lig 107 106 I14 Be 
Average 1934-35 ite 118 TOO 108 105 108 112 110 


sdoly 
uly om 116 120 107 107 A TE ae) ei ri2 
August Ps 13 120 108 109 105 sa x Tir 

September 113 123 104 113 106 107 114 II2 
October 115 128 OF oy) tre 106 Lo7 Il7 114 
aa TI9 131 106 115 aero) I10 120 1I7 

mber 
ee 133 145 106 128 Z23 120 133 130 
January 116 132 109 116 : 

! II4 Ir 120 116 
saa ee 119 133 107 II4 rmie) ae, 120 Ly 
i 117 132 ro9 113 IIo Tir 119, 116. 
woe 118 129 108 114 109g 113 I1IQ° Bs 
ay 119 132 IIo 114 II TI niga ie 

une 120 132 LEO: zB | Baere) II3 I2I LE: 

Average 1935-36 118 130. 109, II4 tio ‘ 112 IIQ agen 
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MONTHLY INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN RETAIL STORES—continued. 
(Base ? July, 1933 = 100.) 


| | Australian 
| _ Index 
Month. | N-S.W. Vie. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas, Aust. | Re 
| | Employee 
| t | | ; Population. 
> | 
1936— | | | 
July tee toe PSOne, Ao ei eit6 Tel eeLO en ee Tote 117 
August a r20 | 128 109 115 Hoon 113 120 116 
September .. | 120 128 10g 118 113 IEG ath £20: 116 
October see be ET tn 133 IIo | LI2 | 2x6 416. | WiZ2 alm k1S 
November .. | 123 139 sing Tie! Gute) 119 125 121 
December an 037 155 12h, | ARZS F274) = 232 “E38 133 
NOW em | : | 
January fe Tes 138 II2 112 116 | 120 125 120 
February ee limo) a LLL 111 I14 122 125 120 
March ey perdes TAD) [fll de TEES) Arar ers reg 118 
April Es 124 130) sh LOO! eT 13 114 1206 )) aod eee we 
May te | 126 | 138 ch ii ae LOI OX; 120 
June (a) 126) HeeUAE 110 II4 113 121 I26 121 
3 sf] e ie eae 
| 
Average 1936-37. | 124 | 137 ioe 115 115 119 125. |~. 120 
~ Number of Estab- 
lishments now | | 
furnishing Re- | | 
turns a 599 | 102 430. | 35 69 14 939 


(a) Indexes for later months may be obtained from quarterly press notices on employment, issued by 
the Bureau. 


NEW aoe WALES—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT OF ALL AVAILABLE 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS. 


Percentage of all who are dependent on and 
available for employinent. 


| 
| 
= | (4) Including as employed | Gain al OAR ne 
ere (Hein aniealen' of | dione ubenpined 
|| | 
| Employed. | Unemployed. Employed, Unemployed. 
Pte % % % % 
1933—June (Census) 74 A 25.6 73.65 2605... 
1933-34. -- . 78.1 21.9 76.1 23.9 
eeeraad 35 sae ate 84.4 15.6 81.8 18.2 
1935-36 -. £3 cee Bo.5 10.5 87.1 12.9 
1930-37 iY bias Oe) serie O1.4 8.6 
1936—June ee a 90.4 9.6 88.2 iso 
1937— | 
January a ah Qg2.1 G He) 90.8, Q.2 
February is re 93:3 6.7 91.8 8.2 
istrC Nee eo 5 93.2 6.8 g1l.9 8.1 
April .. fe a 93-7: 6.3 92.4 7.6 
May ~.. 69 as 94-3 5 Wee) 7.0 
myune tse a i 94.7 an3 93-5 6.5 
ayo se ne xg 95.0 5.0 93-8 6.2— 


a ota 


a3 vaca 9 


+ Pa nal “Te any oe 
fe ee hee 
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The indexes have been adjusted to allow for an estimated increase of 1.2 per gig: 
per annum in the number of persons dependent on employment. At the — ° 
30th June, 1933, 15.142 persons dependent on ye returned dagen ch as 
unemployed by reason of illness, accident,- etc., or ~* voluntarily : ca ae 
representing 1.8 per cent. of all persons dependent on employment, is exclude in : 
above indexes, which relate to percentages of available wage-earners enueye Bye 
unemployed. The approximate number of persons in private employment was 478 oes 
in June, 1933 ¥ 519,000 in June, 1934; 567,000 in June, 1935 ; 614,000 in June, 1936 ; 
and 653,000 in June, 1937. 


QUEENSLAND—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG MEN WAGE AND 
SALARY EARNERS. 


(a) Including as employed | (6) Including “ intermittent 


| the full-time equivalent of relief workers ** as 
| ‘intermittent relief workers.” unemployed. 
Period. a 
Employed. | Unemployed. Employed. Unemployed. 
% %0 % % 
1929 89.9 10.1 89.9 10.1 
1930 86.4 1326 85.6 14.4 
1931 Fi es 22.8 74-3 . 25.7 
1932 oo aS Sen, 77.8 22.2 725 27.5 
1933 re a8 “is 79.8 20.2 73.9 26.1 
-1934 oe ar oa 84.9 os 80.1 19-9 
1935 ay 2 _ 89.0 II.o0 84.4 15.6 
1936 us 36 be os 2.7 87-4 12.6 
3 months ended— 
1930— 

March me = QI.0 9.0 85.5 14.5 

June .. = > Yer 91.8 3.2 86.4 13.6 

September a as Ging 5.3 89.9 10.1 

December = =a 91.9 8.1 88.1 11.9 

1937— | 

seed 36 - ake 7-3 88.8 11.2 

February ae no 2 91.8 8.2 87.8 I2,¢ 

March cd cy ie = OLA ) 8.6 87.8 12.2 

Jayaual be Se #3 93.6 6.4 90.0 10.0 

May .. ex a 04.0 6.0 90.3 DZ 

June .. 3 ail 94.3 5.7 90.5 9.5 

July .. o oar ee ee 5-5 90.7 9-3 


The above table is in terms of full-time employment and unemployment. Normal 
seasonal ,variation is excluded. Allowance has been made for an estimated annual 
increase of 1.5 per cent. in the number of men dependent on employment. The 
approximate number of men in employment in 1936, excluding relief workers, was 160,310. 


5- Special Legislation for the Relief of Unemployment—The position in regard to 
unemployment in Australia became so serious during 1930 that the usual methods of 
providing funds for relief works and sustenance were found to be inadequate. The 
cessation of loans, and the general depression in industry and business, due mainly to 
the decline in the prices of primary products, brought about an economie crisis in all 
States. The number of persons thrown out of work increased rapidly, with little prospect 
of conditions improving during the immediate future. The Commonwealth and State 
Governments realized that special action was necessary to provide additional funds to 
relieve the distress caused by continued unemployment, as the money ordinarily available 
was not sufficient to meet the abnormal conditions, : 

Special grants to thé States were made by the Commonwealth Government, while 
special legislation relating to the relief of unemployment was enacted in practically all the 
States. In New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, the Acts provided for special 
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taxation for the purpose of creating funds for relief works and sustenance for the 
unemployed. The funds necessary for the relief of unemployment m South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania were provided from Revenue. 


Further references to the special legislation relating to unemployment, rates of tax 
and sustenance payments will be found in Labour Reports, Nos. 22 to 27. 


§ 3. Apprenticeship. 
In Year Book No. 16, pp. 602-3, was given particulars of legislation relating to the 
question of apprenticeship. Tables were included showing the periods of apprenticeship 
fixed in the awards of the various industrial tribunals of the States and Commonwealth, 
also the proportion of apprentices to journeymen and journeywomen. This information 
has been omitted from the present issue. Reference to legislation covering apprenticeship 
will be found in the Appendix to Official Year Book, No. 23. 


D.—ASSOCIATIONS. 


§ 1. Labour Organizations. 


1. Registration.—(i) Under Trade Union Acts. The benefits obtained by registering 
trade unions under the Trade Union Acts in force in the various States are not considered 
of much value; consequently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees do 
not accurately represent the position of unionism. Further, the returns for past years 
are so defective as to be practically valueless, inasmuch as no reliable indication is afforded 
of the numerical and financial position of the unions. Some of the registered unions 
“fail to supply returns; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the registration. 
Others have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of registration, the apparent 
reason being that they proposed to register under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act or a State Arbitration Act. In Queensland, some of the largest labour 
unions withdrew from registration during 1911, mainly on account of the necessity for 
closer restriction of their objects as set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions 
affecting trade unions. In Victoria and in South Australia very few of the existing 
unions are registered under the Trade Union Acts. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
available information under this heading is too meagre for statistical purposes. 


' (ii) Under Industrial Arbitration Acts. Information with regard to registrations 
of employers’ associations and trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration 
Acts will be found in previous issues of the Year Book. The latest information available 
as to registrations is as follows :—New South Wales, 171 industrial unions of employers 
and 156 industrial unions of employees, the membership not being available in either case ; 
Queensland, 12 industrial unions of employers with 11,790 members, and 77 industrial 
unions of employees with approximately 160,344 members; South Australia, 27 
organizations of employees with 18,754 members; Western Australia, 32 organizations 
of employers with 865 members, and 137 organizations of employees with 43,073 
members. There is no provision in the South Australian Industrial Acts for the 
registration of organizations of employers, and in Victoria and Tasmania, where Wages 
Board systems of wage fixation are in operation, organizations of employers and employees 
are not required to register. Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 
1906. In that and the four years following, there was but one union of employers ; 
another was registered in 1911. The unions of employees registered were 20 in 1906, 
with 41,413 members. On 31st December, 1936, there were 30 registered organizations 
of employers and 138 registered organizations of employees, with a total estimated 
membership for the latter of 680,000. t 


2. Particulars regarding Trade Unions.—(i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be merely a branch of a British or 
International union. Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour 
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organizations :—(i) the local independent; (ii) the State ; (iii) the interstate; and 
(iv) the Australasian or International; but a number of variations occur from each of 
these classes. The leading characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in 
Labour Report No. 2 (pp. 7 to 9) issued by this Bureau. 


(ii) Number and Membership. As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia. In 
1912 the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics was established and with the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organizations comprehensive figures relating to the development of organized labour 
are now available. The following table shows the position at the end of 1936 :— 


TRADE UNIONS, BRANCHES AND MEMBERS, 1936. 


; } Number of Number of Number of 
State or Territory. | Separate Unions. Branches. Members. 

Mitel 2) tepneree he 
New South Wales ey; a 184 559 315,517 
i i 147 306 201,616 
Victoria. . <3 a% wean 47 39 201,010 
Queensland my, | Til 314 158,953 
South Australia .. = sated 114 177 59,900 
Western Australia on ae 132 211 60,702 
‘Tasmania Pes Ag ay 76 : 7 15,839 
Northern Territory ae a 5 Q2 
Federal Capital Territory .. ee is I 1,230 
Total oe ae 784 1,729 $14,809 


Australia (a) os a oe 3 350 (a) 2,157 (b) 814,800 


(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. The figures represent the number of distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations in Australia—not the total number of organizations which are 
practically independent and self-governing. (b) See remarks below. 


In the preceding table the number of separate unions in each State refers to the 
number of unions which are represented in each State, exclusive of branches therein, 
and each union is counted once only. Except in the last line, the number of branches 
indicates the number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, themselves 
be branches of an interstate or larger organization. In taking the total number of separate 
unions in Australia (see last line but one), it is obvious that, in the case of interstate and 
similar unions, there will be duplication, since each such union is counted once in each 
State in which it has any branches. In the figures given in the last line, allowance has 
been made for this duplication. State branches of interstate or federated unions, as 
well as sub-branches within a State, are included under the heading ‘‘ Branches ’’ in the 
third column—last line. The scheme of organization of these interstate or federated 
unions varies greatly in character, and the number of separate Commonwealth unions 
does not, therefore, fairly represent the number of practically independent organizations 
in Australia. In some of these unions the State organizations are bound together under 
a system of unification and centralized control, while in others the State units are 
practically independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing 
only for one or two specified purposes. There are, therefore, 356 distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations in Australia, having 2,157 State branches and 
sub-branches, and a total of 814,809 members. 


: (iii) Classification in Industrial Groups. The following table shows the number of 
unions and members thereof in Australia at the end of each of the last five years. The 
number of unions specified refers to the number of different unions represented in each 
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State ; and, while interstate or federated unions are counted once in each State in which 
they are represented, sub-branches within a State are not counted :— 


TRADE UNIONS.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


Industrial Groups. 1932. 1933...) .xyOx¢. | Toys, | 1936. 
H } 
NuMBER oF UNIONS 
Manufacturing :— (a) (a) | (a) | (a) (a) 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. xB ia) TB). C4), | 7 2 ain ee (4) mer ay 
igs Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 63 (22) | 63 (22)| 63 ae) 61 (21) 63 (21) 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. 63 (34) | 62 (34) | 62 (32) | 63 (32) 69 (33) 


TY: Clothing, Hats, Boots, ete. .. | 24 (12) | 24 (12) 24 (11) 24 (11) 24 (11) 
V. Books, Printing, etc. maa | 
VI. Other ee re 
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Vi. Building. «+ | 5% (28) ] 5x (28).). 52 (28) | 49 26) 49 (27) 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. 6 (73), | oO (1S) | 7 (ES) 16 (13 16 (13) 
IX. Railway and Tramway Servic 5x (29) | 5r (29) | 52 (29) 2 (30) 50 (20) 
X. Other Land Transport Te ar A He raat MCAD MeOS vei CIM sO ail) Ti eaten) 
XI. Shipping, etc. rem 57 024) We 55 (22), 1 55, 22) | = 55 (22) 55 (2) 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, “eto. Sef ea) er) (4) Io (6) pte) (7) pi oem (A) 
XIit. Domestic, Hotels, etc. se | 20° (26) -20.- (x6) 20 (15) 19 (14 20 (15) 
XIV. Miscellancous— | 
(i) Banking, Insurance and | | 
Clerical aa SS 31 (19) | 30 (19) 30 (19) 32 (19) 206) 
(ii) Public Service... +» | 145 (45) | 145 (45) | 145 (45) | 248 (47) | 148 (48) 
(iii) Retail and Wholesale ee 8 (7) | 8) 8. (7) 8 (8) 8 + (8) 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and 
Labouring . = I4 (13) 13 (12) 13 (11) 16 (11) 16 (11) 
(v) O filer MinecliaGies .. | 108 (40) | 107 (39) | 108 (41) | 108 (42) 108 (45) 
| 
Total .. ue Z| 781 (362)a) 775 (356)a) 775 (355)a| 776 (354)a| 784 (356)u 
1 
NuMBER oF MEMBERS. 
i f 
Manufacturing :— | 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 27,054 27,164 25,886 | 27,079 | 25,305 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, ete. | 72,883. | 69,244 73,363 76,070 79,047 
IH. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. .. | 61,183 62,103 65,663 68,292 972,120 
2 Sia’ Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. 51,154 | 50,173 56,484 59,484 | 62,269 
V. Books, Printing, ete. Sia 18,128 | 18,113 | 18,285 18,808 | 19,425 
VI. Other oe Ss 40,578 42,577 | 43,720 44,388 | 46,832 
VII. Building fF iy 52,582 | 52,936 -| 53,140 51,034 56,727 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, ete. 32,846 | 30,166 36,560 36,636 40,184 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services. . 91,889 | 90,521 91,035 97,443" | 04,944 
Other Land so ll gin |) BGE5S 16,408 13,566 10,539 10,287 
Shipping, ete +. | 32,994 | 32,091 | 29,363 26,388 27,340 
Pastoral, Agricultural, “ete. s. (> 22,237 | 20,997 22,599 28,782 31,869 
Domestic, Hotels, etc. be 20,993 20,849 19,585 19,043 16,091 
Miscellaneous :— | | : 
(i) Banking, Insurance and | | | 
Clerical . «+ | 28,420 27,884 33,947 34,405 355315 
(ii) Public Service .. ar 80,889 | 79,809 77,305 82,776 83,484 
(iii) Retait and Wholesale = 24,983 | 26,426 | 29,009 32,619 32,178 
(iv) orerinen Sewerage and . 
uring - i 30,639 | 30,26r | 32,482 38,926 | 39,603 
(v) Other Wiscelisnedas ae eee 41,076 40,515 38,118 41,723 
Total .. AS oat 740,535 | 739,398 762,567 790,830 814,809 


(a) Allowing for interstate dvips doen 


(iv) Trade Unions—Numbers of Male and Female Members an! Percentages to total 
Employees—Australia. The Census discloses the percentage of male and female employees 
(i.e., persons in “‘ receipt of wage or salary,’’ and persons “ unemployed ”), 20 years of age 
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and over, on the total male and female population, and by applying these percentages 
to the estimated total male and female population at the end of each year, an estimate 
of the number of adult employees of each sex in the year is obtained. 


The following table shows separately for males and females (a) the number of members 
of trade unions; (0) the estimated number of employees of each sex 20 years of age and 
over in all professions, trades and occupations; and (c) the percentage of the former 
(a) on the latter (b) at the end of each year, 1932 to 1936. The estimated number 
of employees includes all persons (over the age specified) in receipt of wages or salary, 
as well as those unemployed, and therefore embraces a large number of adults who 
are not eligible for membership of any trade union, such as certain persons employed 
in professional occupations, as well as others who, while eligible for membership so far 
as the nature of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a locality which 
is covered by any union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. Moreover 
the age at which persons are eligible for membership varies in different unions. The 
census results are classified in quinquennial age groups, and age 20 years is taken as 
approximating to the age of admission to membership. A line has also been added 
showing the estimated numbers of “ junior” workers under 20 years of age :— 


TRADE UNIONS—NUMBER OF MALE AND FEMALE MEMBERS AND PERCENTAGE 


TO TOTAL EMPLOYEES. STRALITA. 
Particulars, 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
MALEs. . 
ieee eee of Adult Mit (20 years 
of age and over) + | 1,330,000 , 1,344,200 1,393,155 1,401,286 1,426,109 
No. of Members of Unions 630,688 626,266 "641,370 omens } pone 
Sa Rares on Estimated Num- : * 
er of Adult Employees am 47.4 | 46.6 6 | 
e : 5S 4 | 4 46.0 js 8.1 
Junior Workers (under 20) ay +. | 246,500} 249,010 253,682 wiasee wisn 76 
FEMALES. 


Estimated No. of Adult Employees thes years 


of age and over) . 4 a 317,250 821,500 | 363,255 | 366,102 | 
| 


377533 
II0,143 I13,132,| 422,197 |, 128,383 | : ; 


No. of Members of Unions 129,01 
29,014 


Percentage of Members on Estimated su 
ber of Adult Employees 
Junior Workers (under 20) 


oe 


' 
349 y522 | | 
34. 2) 33.4 | 35.1 34-2 
139,980 | 41,960 , 158,863 | 160,r20 | 155,305 


Estimated Number of Adult Employees (20 : | 


ears of r | 
y age and over) ++ 1,647,250 | 1,665,700 | 1,756,410 | 1,767,388 | 1,803,443 


N 
umber of Members of Unions 740,831 739,398 762,567 790,830 814,809 


oe | 
Percentage of Members on Estimat Yum- | | 
: shin wee Employees . oe Num- | 45.0 fad hy! 
unior Workers (under 20) Ar ++ | 386,480 | 390,970 422.545 re 


45.2 
420,481 
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(v) Interstate or Federated Unions. The following table gives particulars as to the 
number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1936 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED UNIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 1936. 


Unions Operating in— 
Particu!ars. —- - ——___—~ Total. 


_ 2 States. | 3 States. 4 States. 5 States. 6 States. | 
} | (a) ! 


| 


[o7) 


Number of Unions ay 19 21 19 46 | 113 
Number of Members -- | 28,233 | 13,624 | 123,008 | 171,517 | 324,019 | 661,301 


(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, branches in 
the Northern Territory and the Federal Ca pital Territory. 


It appears, therefore, that 113 out of the 356 separate associations and groups of 
associations in Australia are organized on an interstate basis. The membership of these 
Ir3 unions was 661,301 or Sr per cent. of the membership of all unions. 


3. Central Labour Organizations ——In each of the capital cities and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations consisting of representatives from a 
group of trade unions have been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a 
per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 

“such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
- central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system or organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State. In this State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The 
central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets periodically. In 
the other five States, however, the organization is not so close, and, while provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital city of each State for the 
organization of district councils or for the representation of the central council on the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 

_ as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 


A new Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created to function on behalf 
of the Trade Unions of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade Union 
Congress held in Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based on the 
Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the right to 
appoint two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. The Metropolitan 
Trades and Labour Councils are the branches of the Australasian Council. In addition 
to the representatives from the Metropolitan Councils, the Executive consists of four 
ofticers—the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who are elected by and 
from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, ie., production 
"and exchange. The methods to be adopted are:—(a) The closer organization of the 
workers by the transformation of the Australasian Trade Union Movement from 
the Craft to an Industrial basis by the establishment of one Union in each industry ; 
(6) the consolidation of the Australasian Labour Movement with the object of 
unified control, administration and action ; (c) the centralized control of industrial 
disputes; and (d) educational propaganda among unions. ‘The Australasian Council 
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of Trade Unions is the first interstate body in Australia with authority to deal with 
industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the Trade Union movement 
generally. It is also the body responsible for submitting to the Commonwealth 
Government the names of persons suitable for selection as the Australian workers’ delegate 
to the Annual International Labour Conference at Geneva. 


The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated thereto, 
in each State at the end of the year 1930 :-— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS.—NUMBER, AND UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1936. 


| 
Particulars. + NLS. We Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. F.C.Ter.| Total. 


iS) 
cl 
] 


Number of Councils 3 5 6 2 8 
Number of Unions 

and Branch Unions | 

affiliated = OL | LO7 84 54 a 59 II 679 


The figures given in the preceding table concerning the number of unions do not 
necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be 
affiliated to the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 

Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions the interests of the members of which are closely connected by reason of 
the occupation of their members. Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters and mill 
employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass 
trades, or with the building trades, may be so classed. 


4. Laws relating to Conditions of Labour.—In Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 538 
to 566, a conspectus was given of Labour Laws in force in Australia at the end of the year 
1922, and of Acts and Regulations relating to Factories and Shops. 


Information was contained in the same issue regarding employment under 
Mining Acts, followed by a. brief reference to Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and miscellaneous legislation relating to conditions of labour enacted 


by the States. A conspectus of the Tribunals for the Regulation of Wages and Conditions 
of Labour was also included. 


§ 2. Employers’ Associations. 


1. General.—Recent investigations show that the spirit of association is no less 
manifest in the case of employers than in the case of workers. Associations for trade 
purposes merely are not included in the present chapter, which deals with those 
associations only whose members are united for their own protection, and for representa- 
tion in cases before Arbitration Courts, Wages Boards and other wage-fixing tribunals. 
Associations of employers and employees are recognized under the Commonweaith 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act as well as under several State Acts, and organizations 
of these bodies may be registered. 


The year 1922 was the first for which information was collected, and detailed 


particulars for that and subsequent years will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book and in the Labour Reports. 
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2. Employers’ Associations in each State.—The following table gives particulars 
of the number of employers’ associations in each State at the end of the years 1932 to 


to these organizations. 


| 
I. 


Number of 


Associations. 
Class. whan 

| 1935- 193. 

ee es . —s | 

Manufacturing :— | 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. .. 20 20 
Il. Engineering, etc. 13 13 
Ill. Food, Drink, ete. 100 ro6 
IV. Clothing, Hats, etc. ) 4 7 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. | 38 39 
VI. Other Manufacturing ) 45 40 

- 

VIL. Building as ie 28 25 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. | TO 11 
X. Other Land Transport 15 3 
Tg XI. Shipping, ete. .. ej 16 1g 
4) XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. | 48 50 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. .. | 17 a 
XIV. Miscellaneous ... ey oes 36 
Total Mth. Pe | 500 506 


(a) Inciudes 1 association in Federal Capital Territory. 


Number of 


Branches, 
1935. 1930. 
4 3 
LZ de 
86 73° | 
2 by 
I 1 
10 4 
mk one 
ie) 3 
1,638 1,978 
- 25 
19 30 


1936 :— 
: EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
Year N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land. S.A. W.A Tas | Total 
= = | 
NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
1932 148 158 85 60 08 30 | 549 
1933 140 153 80 58 62 28 | 521 
1934 (a) 134 157 ° 60 54 26 | 595 
1935 Ka) 131 150 72 60 56 25 500 
~ 1936 4 ss Ha) 134 tL POR ER ON 58 | 30 506 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES. 
1932 907 401 185 18 297 10 1,878 
1933 807 508 189 15 288 $4 1,905 
1934 810 520 135 Te 307 | 8 lee 158 
1935 786 559 135 13 302 8| 1,803 
1930 806 608 393 32 290 | 6 | 2,141 
4 
; MEMBERSHIP. 
1932 an ne 54,005 | 372342 18,929 6,656 | 10,189 2,504 129,625 
1933 oa S 56.384 | 37.929 | 18,721 63452, , 10,317 2,391 132,188 
1934 x -- 458,387 | 38,276 | 18.943 © 6,765 | 10,464 | 2,095 | 134,930 
63935 id 595444 | 375705. | 18,559 ) 7,538 | 10,791 2,087 | 136,179 
4 1936= :. = 09,135 |. 50262 | 35,704 | 8,813 | 11,193 | 2,257 \@ 108,424 


There has been a large increase in the number of branches since the year 1926, due 
to the inclusion of associations representing agricultural interests, while the increase in 
total membership is partly attributable’to a more complete collection of statistics relating 


3. Employers’ Associations in Industrial Groups.—The figures in the following table 
refer to Australia at the end of the years 1935 and 1936 :— 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


Membership 


1933. 


81,053 


1,195 
2,378 
20,9506 
1,052 
2,991 
3,318 


2,060 
296 
1,835 
209 


| 103,280 


1,994 | 
16,338 } 


5,450 
19,744 


1,803 | 2,14b | 136,179 | 168,424 


a ll 


in 
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The female membership of these associations was 6,056 for 1935, and 6,115 for 1936. 


The organization of employers is relatively strongest in the pastoral and agricultural 
industries and in the manufacture and distribution of articles of food and drink. In 
the former case there has been considerable growth in organization among small farmers. 
and in the latter, the number of small shops purveying foodstuffs of which the proprietors 
are members of grocers’, butchers’ and other similar associations accounts for the large 


membership. 


4. Federations of Employers’ Associations.—In addition to the associations in 
various industries, there are central associations in each State, to which many of these 
separate organizations are affiliated. Examples of this kind of association are provided 
in the Chamber of Manufactures, Chamber of Commerce and Employers’ Federation in 
each State. Further, these State associations are, in some cases, organized on a federal 
basis, e.g., there is an Associated Chamber of Manufactures, an Associated Chamber of 
Commerce, or a Central Council of Employers, to which State branches are affiliated. 


The affiliation of these associations is, however, of a very loose nature when compared 
with that of the Federated Trade Unions. Whereas in the latter case the central body 
has complete control of its State branches, in the case of the Employers’ Associations each 
State body enjoys complete independence, the central body acting in a more or less 
advisory capacity only. 


The following table gives particulars, so far as can be ascertained, of interstate or 
federated associations having branches in two or more States from 1932 to 1936 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Associations Operating in— 


Year. : — = = — — 4 Total. 
| > States. 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. 6 States. 


NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


1932 # ae al rt 4 13 19 45 
1933 a ae aod Gr ot 4 5 4 16 45 
1934 Pan os ee a oe 12 8 7 43 
1935 Be i Bi 4 2 10 6 20 42 
1930 in yi 2 8 © YF 38 
| 
NuMBER OF MEMBERS. 
1932 a oe “= | EI32-1 323 842 | 59,9903 | 40,872 | 103,162 
1933 a Same Wie 1,354, 200 1,118 | 66,144 | 35,200 | 104,205 
1934 a; =f aa 2,438 56 | 44,745 | 22.047 | 34,026 | ro4,212 
1995 . + ++ | 10,529 | 57 | 3:311 | 63,155 37.723 | 114,775 
1930 2 os ne | t.315 : 2,324 | 164,806 | 140,452 


The above table shows that associations having 83 per cent. of the total membership 
: : . a 
of employers’ organizations are grouped together on an interstate basis. 


. E.—COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS. 


In order to show the relative movements of certain price and relkted data the following 


table of annual and quarterly index-numbers for the six capital cities combined has been 
compiled with a common base 191i = 1,000, 
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COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
{ Base(a) of each Section: Weighted A verage of Six Capitals 1911 = 1,000.) 


| 


Housing. ‘ood @ ousing, _ All : ) 
Food | . ek abeenes ices Ttems of babes Nominal 1 [| eeeanheae of 
Period. and : House- ,S2€ | Wages Real | Unemploy- 
e ; > Prices ay =» Wages. | ment among 
| Grocer- , hold Ix- Adult 8 | rp 
fen Aul 4 and 5 All 4 and 5 eek Mel- Mal Trade 
* Houses. Roonis. Houses. Rooms. See bourne.,| 7 €8: | Unionists. 
Year— | | % 
I9II .- | 1,000 I,c0o | 1,000 1,000 1,000 (€) 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | > ay 
191g .. | 1,144 1,135 r,082 1,240 | 1, F27 I,140 1,149 1,081 | 948 | Rss 
1920... | 2,101 1,333 1,392 1,785 1,873 1,935 2,480 1,627 QII | 6.5 
fg2I .. | r,g902 1,404 1,410 1,607 1,717 1,680 ¥,903 | 1,826 1,076 | Pi-2 
1925 .. | 1,761 1,758 1,743 1,760 1,755} 1,675 1,792 1,963 EIL5. | 10.8 
4929 -. . 1,866 1,760 1,754 1,822 1,824 1,713 1,803 | 1,972 1,082} IF.1 
1930... | 1,682 1,685 ¥,711 1,683 1,693 1,618 1,596 1,939.) 1152 j 19.3 
T93l -- 1,477 1,483 1,473 1,479 1,475 1,448 1,428 5,752] 1,185 |. 274 
1932 -- | 1,42 1,374 ¥,330. fh . 2,403 1,391 1,377 T,41I |~ 1,639 | 1,168') 29.0 
#933 ~~ | 1,342 1,350 | 3,3%4 1,345 1,332 1,335 1,409 | 1,584 1,178 H 25.2 
£934 +- | 3,400] 1,365 1,324 1,385 137%, 1,355 | 4,468 | 4,590 |. 1,148 | 20.5 
1935 -+ | 3.442 1,388 1,372 1,420 1,416 1,380 1,469 T,hog [> arse 16.5 
Gries: “+ T,475 Z,4§41 7 £5437 1.402 E5465} 3409 ¥5543' | °7;635 7,119 | 12.2 
uarter— ; : | 
1927. i : | | 
March“ -x,782) 3,723) 1,673.| 1,758.1" 3,741 | 3,656 |- 1,737 |" 1,944. |»-"a,206 5.9 
June -- | 1,758 1,721 1,678 1,743 1,728 1,648 1,743 1,942 | 1,114 6.4 
Sept. -. | 1,794 1,740 ;> 1,600) 1,774 | 15755 | 1,606 1,882 | 1,944 | 1,096 | 6.7 
Dee. = ) 1,820 1,746 1,694 1,789 | 1,773.| 1,678 1,904 | 1,955 | 1,093 | 8.9 
1928. | | 
Mareh” | G,771 } 91,765 | 13,744 1,768 1,761 3,675 | 1,840} 1,966} 1,112 | 10.7 
June a og h EI: 1,760 1,745 1,774 1,769 1,684 | 1,820 1,963 | 1,107 Ty, 
Sept... 404.745 | 1,752 1,741 1,748 1,744 1,670 1,764 | 1,963 | 1,123 II.4 
Dec... | 1,746 | 1,752 1,742 15749 | 3,744.) 1,670) 1,744 1,959 | - 1,120 | 9.9 
1929. dime | 
March + 7,859 | 1,763 | 1,758} 1,820) 1,821 | 1,713 | 1,788 | 1,958 | 1,076 9.3 
June .. 1,865 | 1,759 | 1,753 | (1,821 |- 1,823] | 1,713 1,794 | 1,977 | 1,086 | 10.0 
Sept... | 3,867 | 1,761 | 1.754 1,82 1,824 | 1,713 | 1,834! 1,979 | 1,086 Y2)7 
Dec. .. 1,873 1,755 ,75x | “2,825 1,827 | 1,712 | 1,799 | 1,074 1,082 | 13.1 
1930. } ; | | | | | | 
March 1,751 L752) 2,782 |. -3,752-| 1,763 1,670 | 1,680 1,973 | 1,126 | 14.6 
June .. a 734.) 5,724 4,744 | 1,730} 14,738 | 1,653 | 1,667 1,956 | 1,131 | 18.5 
Sept... | 2,673 | 1,662 | 1,692 | 1,668 |  1,680| 1,607 1,599 1,939 | 1,162 | 20.5 
Dee. .. i 1,568 1,600 > 1,625 1,582 1,590 1,542 1,438 1,887 | 3,193 23.4 
193%. | -~ ; ; | ! 
March 7 1,538} 1,557 1,560 1,546 1,546] 3,500} 13,4539} » 1,814 | 2,273 |" 25.8 
June -. | 1,496 | ~~ 1,507 1,501} 1,502 | 1,498 | 1,464 1,437 1,764 1,175 | 27.6 
Sept 2°} 1,435 | 1,464) 3,447 | 2,447) 1,439 | 1,423 | 1,406 1,735 | 1,199 | 28.3 
Dec e 4 -294390 |) 3,400} 4,382 | 254250} 3,418]. 2,406 . 1,418 1,694 || 1,189 | 28,0 
7932, | 1 ; } 
Mareh } 1,465) 1,391} 1,358 15435} 1,425 | 1,403] 1,434 1,680 | 1,171 | 28.3 
June .. 1,448 | 1,378 \ 1,345 1,419 1,409 | 1,389 1,410 1,672 1,178 30.0 
Sept. . i 426 | 2,387 (2,327 | 2 217395 1,382 1.370} 1,418 | 1,608 1,153 29.6 
Dec. . i 1,369 , 1,359 1,314 1,363 1,345 1,340 1,384 1,597 1,172 28.1 
1933. j | : 
Marah ietai7) 3,357 1,378 1,330 1,318 1,327 1,336 1,585 1,192, 26.5 
dune We} 1,337 | 95,354 | */2,314 | 1,342.) 1,329 | 1,334 | 1,401 1,595 | 1,189 | 25.7 
Sepe. We} x50 | 2,355 E,3IL | 15355 1,341 | 1,340 1,467 XT SC2i 4. 2,072 | 252% 
Det? pa. 395 | 1,357 | 3,311 | 1,354 | 1,339 1,337 1,432 1,570 1,160 23.0 
i | | | | 
wiser | 3,371 | 1,360 1,335 1,365 | 1,350 1344 | 1,456 4572 | 4152 | 21.9 
June .. | 1,404 | 1,305 | 1,319 | 1,387 | 1,372, 1,358 | 1,463 1,592 | 1,148 | 20.9 
Sept. - 7 | ¥,40r | 2,367) 1,331 | 1,387 | 14375 | 25357 | 1492 | 1,596 | 1,157 > aoN8 
Dee. .. 1,422 | 1,368 | 1,332 1,400 | 1,388 | 1,361 1,474 1,599 1,142 ) 18. 
1935. 1,420 | 1,374 . 1,356 | 1,401 . 1,396 5,368 ioe 450) 1,604 | I,I45 | 8 
June .. | 1,425 | 1,381 | 1,363 | 1,407) 1,402 | 1,371 | 14456 1,605 fe ee ary 
Sept... | 1,461 1,394 1,379 | 14433 | 1.430) 1,389 | 1,401 | nes ) %123 | 15.9 
Dee.*>. | 1,460 | ¥,403 | 1,390} 1,437 | 1,434 ESR et Arey 2:67 |. teas La 
1936. | - : | H 
rol | 1,445 1,419 1,413 | 1,434 } 25433 ) 1.391 | 1,475 4 eee 13-4 
June... | 1,455 } 1,430 E5425 | 1445 | Is4a4 | 1,397 | 1,520 1,625 | 1,125 12, 
Sept... . 7,489 1,454 | 1,449.) TyA75 Lnpud7a || Tihao'y +570 1 637 | W110. 12<9 
Dec. .. | 1.510 1,g6r | 1,461 | 1,490 | 1.491 | 1,430 ) 1,607 1,636 t,111 Io. 
| 
| } | 1 


| 

! 

ae | ! 

j . 

ex-numbers given in the separate columns of the table cannot be compared with each other in 

rote sh ceeetine relative cost of housing, and food and groceries, since the cost in Igtr in each group or combination 

jis made eanal to t.o00. (bh) Caleuleted by Food and Rent of All Houses (** A Series) Index, Ave p. 562 

‘ for Real Wages ander the “*C"" Series Index. fe) Taken back irem true base (November, iat)) ty means 

_ of the Food and Rent of Al Houses (** A Series) Index, 


so = one (et 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


(Norz.—aA table showing particulars of mineral production for the year 1936 
will be found in the Appendix. With the exception of gold this information was not 
available at the time of compilation of this chapter. Details of gold production are 
ineluded in § 2 hereinafter.) 


$1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities that 
first attracted population to Australia in large numbers and thus accelerated its national 
development. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia 
cannot yet be regarded as completely ascertained, as large areas of country still await 
systematic prospecting. More detailed reference to this matter will be found in preceding 
Official Year Books. (See No. 22, p. 755-) 


3. Quantity and Value of Production in 1935.—The quantities (where available) 
and the values of the principal minerals produced in each State, and in Australia as a 
whole, during the year 1935 are given in the tables immediately following. It must 
be clearly understood that the figures quoted in these tables refer to the quantities and 
values of the various minerals in the form in which they were reported to the State 
Mines Departments, and represent amounts which the Mines Departments consider 
may fairly be taken as accruing to the mineral industry as such. They are not to be 
cegarded as representative of Australia’s potentiality as a producer of metals, this matter 
being dealt with separately in § 17 hereinafter. New South Wales is, of course, in norma! 
times, a large producer of iron and steel from ironstone mined in South Australia. As 
the table shows, the latter State receives credit for this ironstone in its mineral returns. 
The iron and steel produced therefrom cannot be assigned to the mineral industry 
of New South Wales, but the value of the transformation from ore to metal is credited 
to the manufacturing industry of that State. Similarly lead, silver-lead and zinc are 
eredited in the form reported to the State of origin—chietly New South Wales—although 
the actual metal extraction is carried out principally in South Australia and Tasmania. 
MINERAL PRODUCTION.—QUANTITIES, 1935. 


| | 
é | . ra r +: , Q re 
Minerals, | Unit. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N.T. Australia. 
| } (¢) 
| | 

Antimony .. | ton 49] Fo aie | a” _ | 60 
Arsenic .. oh | 370 Bia sf bs | 3,728 F el o98 
Asbestos ae ewt. | ae 4 eh eB: 35! 3.820 * ms | neta 
Barytes ss ton 204) i +e 2,340 | 2.544 
Bismuth ve | Qwt, 95) > oi 368 ‘ 6 "7469 
Brown Coal aid ton | a | 2,222,515} an | a 2,227,535 
Goal. i: 8,698,379} 476,49511,051,078) 537.188! 123.714! 110,887,954 
s , re »698,579] 76,495 51,078) a TS 23,704 }10,8 
Copper (ingot, - ; ; | <% ' ie * i. ei 

matte, ete.) .. 856) 2,900, 256 | £3,036} . 
Diatomacecus earth 2,712} 302 . : i : ae | 2 : i | eee 
Gold ve ss ifineoz. 50,102 87.609) 102.990 7.333) 649,049 8,343) 5.066) 910,492 
Gypsuni she ton 1,605) Si Fre es 102,208 5,462 ee ia 118,137 
Ironstone vi] <5, || keyg! 2 1,119 7,868,719) © .. 25,555, .. | 1,907,462 
Kaolin .. se [os 975 4.500) i 186 a } <a i ae | 14,661 
Lead .. ae ie (db) eo 32,952) eh Me 1488 .. Ke). qa,4q0 
Lead and silver- \ | | ‘ 

lead ore, concen: | | \ | 

trate:, etc. eo es 243.8171 

; | {2.977 vs an 7 : am : ae teomsig 243,817 


(6) Sve letterpress preceding this table. (c) Yearended soth June. (e) ivabalate. 


_ 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION.—QUANTITIES, 1935—continued. 


| | es) 


Minerals. Unit: | NSW. Vie. | Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. N.T.) Australia. 
} ¢e) | 
| he Pe. a | 
Limestone flUux .. i; | 104,953 che I2.413 11,663 a 254,438} .. 383,467 
Magnesite ~ eee eS. OSS 330 * 50 ‘- 16,068 
Manganese ore... > 148) 148 
Molybdenite Set (ewer | 212 212 
Osmiridium SN | om. * 235) 235 
Phosphate .. | ton | 235) | 235 
Pigments i ae | 456) 16 502 
Platinum es OZ. } 98) _ Pe - ae me a 98 
Salt a i ton | 7 (a) =e 78,003 me ae .- j(e) 78,003 
Sapphires te oz. | 55) s3 (d) ead — $4 Pet site) 55 
Shale (oil) peated abou ‘| Si a oA et * BDL a 30 
Silver .. .. /fineoz.[(b) 62,798 3,948 2,409,165 = 79,879: 323,901] .. }e@2,870,091 
Tin and tinore .. | ton } 1.096 88 1,189 oe 6c 1,131 38 3,602 
Wolfram on hee. 1,095 eee 480 = ate 4,640) 1,846 8,061 
Zine concentrates... | tou 243.604 kes 4,411 2 — 248,015 
1 ! : ; 
(a) Not available for publication. (6) See letterpress preceding this table. (ec) Year ended 
30th June. (d) Quantity not stated. (e) Incomplete. 


The values of the minerals raised in each State in 1935 are given in the 
following table :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1935, 


| j | 
| ° 
Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. | Australia; 
E (a) (a) | (4) 
4 : z ==) 4 
- H | 
£ £ £ ‘ Roe abe i Sarees £ 
Antimony ae 780 270 “3 | a 1,050 
Arsenic .. ot: 14.571 a ES oy, 67,108 | | : 81,679 
Asbestos aa eae oe 35 359 2,889 | b 3,248 
Barytes a 306 - oe 6,067.) > | oa oe 6,367- 
Bismuth ae 285 | we 7,639 146 | oe 8.070 
Brown Coal | - 317,444 | ~*~ 1 oi es we 317.444 
al a -- | 4,887,341 | 282,253 | 843,034 _ 318,013 | $6,204 es 6,476,845 
Copper (ingot and : | 
matte — 30,071 Mi ; tor,489 | 11.065 a 454,007 es 606.632 
Diamonds Sy a / “3 | “2 } hy as ee 
Diatomaceous earth 594241 1,246 | - - os Sr, on 6,670 
Gold. 2. = 439,140 | 768,401 | 904,755 | 64,109 (5,677,328 73,143 | 44,458 | 7,971,334 
Gypsum as 847 2,629 | i. 76,701 6,888 pat i ey 87,065 
Ironstone eas 5,838 | he 677 {2,149,027 : 25,555 | .. | 2,181,097 
Kaolin .. ag 7-625 | 4,573 | ee } 744 ores | re 12.942 
Lead. .&. oe (5) aes PA Ey 22% *| op 236 Bil 4 axanO0 | (7) 492,611 | 
Lead and silver- | | | | { 
lead ore, con- 
centrates, etc. .. 3,181,278 | rine ' nd | os | es 3,181,278 
Limestone flux .. | 20.990 | se a SS k meee eye 685357 |) 2. f  xd9,090 
, Magnesite a i 27,454 1,254! ae } 75 | ‘3 a 28,783 
Manganese ore .. | 444 a <e¥.| ee fe Be ee A44 
Molybdenite ; H 1,953 | fas eal ee | es Pe 1,953 
ae oe | 5,070 | : 200 | 3,228 35 ve Cees 8,498 
Osmiridium acl - | <> | a ou 2,103 | ¥4 2,103 
Phosphate oe | 176 | | oan vs ais Ee 176 
Pigments S50 484 | oA } 80 Be sal me 764 
Platinum vs 649 | pa : fall ty a is (oor | 649 
Salt on aay =a Pe iGt). ea wt | 175,507 | a “2 +» |(g)175.507 
Sapphires oxereh 132 | aoa 1,805 | rig aa a5 bs a 1,937 
Shale (oil) | hs A ee Sey | os 15 | 15 
Silver... -- 1D) 8,480 642 | 284,678 | | .02,687:| 42,923" : (7)348,440 
Tin andtinore .. 287,890 14,475 | 187,234 | 8,829 | 258,910 , 6,036 763,383 
Wolfram aes) 5,604 ae | 2,888 is | 29,345 10,380 48,307 
Zinc concentrates.. 230,890 ee | 68,863 | a. mye vital BJ 209,753 
Unenumerated .. (¢) 49,131 1,066 ) 1,035 | 7,287 | 14,248 oF jex6io26 88,793 
i 
Total a 9,210,820 11,394,253 |2,887,440 |2,498,617 |6,107,990 1,071,507 76,900 |23:247,527 
i 1 
(a) For items excluded see letterpress below. (b) See letterpress above preceding table. 
(ce) Includes dolomite £8,960, silica £10,837, fireclay £10,443, and zircon-rutile-ilmenite £12 691.  (d) Year 
ended 30th June. (e) Mica, £15,762. (f) Not for publication. (g) Incomplete. 


> 
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It may be’ pointed out in connexion with the figures given in the above table that 
the totals are exclusive of certain commodities, such as stone for building and industrial 
uses, sand, gravel, brick and pottery clays, lime, cement and slates. which might be 
included under the generic term “ mineral.”- Valuations of the production of some 
of these may be obtained from the reports of the various Mines Departments, but in 
regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate information. In certain instances. 
moreover, the published information is of little value. Some of the items excluded. 
such as cement, carbide and sulphuric acid are included in manufacturing production. 
and, in any case, only the raw material could properly be included in mineral production 
The items excluded from the total for New South Wales in 1935 consisted of—lime, LAPT TRA 
building stone, £90,632 ; Portland cement, £992.377: coke, £802,887 ; road materials, 
£875,451 ; shell grit, £13,630; sulphurand sulphuric acid, £75,432 ; and brick and pottery 
clays, £303,838. Carbide, £115,350, and cement, £214.542, have been excluded from the 
Tasmanian figures. * 


4. Value of Production, 193! to 1935.—The value of the niineral production in each 
State for the five years 1931 to 1935 is given in the table hereunder :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE. 


} 
| ] 
Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. @"land. | ~S"Atst. |W. ast: ‘Tas. | NT. | Australia. 
“tet ad 4 - | oo .~ 
| | 
(ries | £ i £ £ £ | £ 
{ | rT 
} { | 2 ; 
193 | 6,517,703 882,334 | 1,274,053 | 548,204 3,410,472 VOF2I4 1 F1,456 13,352,305 
1932... | 6,533,191 | 908,994 | 1,818,701 | 837.806 4,731,740 739,058 | 13;811 | 15,583,391 
1933 6,964,834 | 1,960,437 | 2,373,251 | 1,076,434 5,269,194 $45,688 |. 18,150 | 17,607,968 
1934 | 7,766,504 | 1,092,029 | 2,713,135 | 1,723,537 5,884,430 750,389 | 28,806 | 19,048,830 
1935 -. | 9,210,820 | 1,394,253 | 2,887,440 | 2,498,617 | 6,107,990 | 1,071,507 § 76,900 | 23,247,527 


The value of the mineral production in 1935 exceeded that of 1934 by nearly 
£3,300,000, All of the States recorded increases in values, mainly through the agency 
of silver-lead ores and concentrates, ironstone, coal, gold, copper or silver. Of ‘these 
silver-lead ores and concentrates were the most important ; the production increased 
by 2.331 tons, which together with an increase in price accounted for nearly £1,000,000 
of the £3,300,000 mentioned above. ; 


Greater activity in the iron and steel industry accounted for the improvement 
recorded in the output of ironstone which followed next in importance after silver-lead 
ores and concentrates. South Australia, the principal producing State, raised its output 
from 1,200,000 tons to 1,900,000 tons. 


The output of black coal increased by 1,100,000 tons, valued at £547,000. the 
improvement being practically confined to New South Wales although all States reported 
increased outputs. 


The production of gold increased by 23.883 fine ounces during 1935. The increase 
was not as great as that of the previous year owing to industrial trouble in 
Western Australia and at Mount Coolon in Queensland. 


Copper production rose by nearly 5,000 tons and £210,000 in value. This develop- 
ment was practically confined to Tasmania. 


Increased. production at enhanced values was also recorded for silver, zine and zine 
concentrates, and the output of tin was also larger although the price declined slightl 
during the year. . ee 


Particulars of the variations in production, ete., by States, wi i 
Pa 5, will be found 
detail in the various sections hereinafter. ; - ; mse AS 
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5. Total Production to end of 1935.—In the next table will be found the estimated 
value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1935. The items 
mentioned as excluded from the preceding table are also dmitted in the following table. 
Thus the total for New South Wales falls short by £55,000,000 of that published 
by the State Department of Mines, the principal items excluded being coke, £16,998,000 ; 
cement, £21,633.000 ; lime, £1,814,000 ; and considerable values for marble, slate, granite, 
chert, gravels, ete., which the Department now includes in the returns for quarries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE TO END OF 1935. 


| | 


Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust.  W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia 


(a) 


| 
| 
| 


: / Million. 
£ £ ; z £ z ; £ i £ £ 
| 
* Gold .. | 65,215,931|306.026,403) 88,772,689) 1.853.775 185.895,041 9.231.496] 2.347.534 662 
Silver and i : re | 
lead 29, | 383.5471 2.314.362) 9.334.142! 66.324) 150 
Copper .. | 15, } 33,171,004 = 5 426) 233.103) 100 
fron ra | I4 349.775 6,72 91.193 % 23 
Tin 15. { 1,627,665) 18,087,89=} 647,299} y 
Wolfram 301 I.441 225,073) 2 
Zine | 15.993 5,437] ¥ | 26 
Coal ; 8,095,643 * 262 
Other H 5,472,732 479,215 108,406 21 
| | 
/ ots ib 7 r at An ) ‘ 
Total .. | 480.474.719/324,:62,030 162,494,427) 55,248,127 203,262,486) 64.957.337| 3,539,139] 1,295 
| 


(a) To 30th June, 1935. 


The “ other” minerals in New South Wales include alunite, £210,000; antimony, 
£368,000 ; arsenic, £190,000 ; bismuth, £245,000 ; chrome, £131,000 ; diamonds, £147,000 ; 
magnesite, £276,000; molybdenite, £215,000; opal, £1,613,000; scheelite, £195,000: 
and oil shale, £2,695,.000. In the Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible for 
£612,000. The value for coal in this State includes £2,708,000 {or brown coal. Included 
in ‘‘ other ” in the Queensland production were opal, £187.000 ; gems, £640,000 ; bismuth. 
£130,000; cobalt, £158,000; molybdenite, £603,000; limestone flux, £791,000; and 
arsenic, £124,000. The chief items in South Australian “other ”’ minerals were salt. 
£3,508,000 ; limestone flux, £306,000; gypsum, £975,000; phosphate, £135,000; and 
opal, £139,000. In the Tasmanian returns osmiridium was responsible for £610,000, 
scheelite for £112,000, and iron pyrites for £133,000. 


6. Quarries.—Hitherto the data published in the Official Year Book relating to the 
mineral industry has contained no reference to quarrying. At the Conference of 
Australian Statisticians held in March, 1935, it was resolved that the values of quarry 
products should be included with mining. Steps are. now being taken to give effect to 
this resolution, but some time must elapse before material can be collected in all States 


7. Geophysical Methods for Detection of Ore Deposits.—Reference to the application 
.of geophysical survey methods in Australia will be found in Official Year Book No, 24, 
p- 570. See also § 16 hereinafter. 


§ 2. Gold. 


; 1. Discovery in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities was an 
epoch-making event in Australian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this event 
‘precipitated Australia into nationhood.” A more or less detailed account of the finding 
of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books Nos. 1 to 4 
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2. Production at Various Periods.—In the following table will be found the value of 
the gold raised in the several States and in Australia as a whole care eacn of ee 
decennial periods from 1851 to 1930, and in single years from 1925 to 1936. Owing 
to the defective information in the earlier years the figures fall considerably short of the 
actual totals, for during the first stages of mining development large quantities of gold 
were taken out of Australia by successful diggers who preferred to keep the amount 
of their wealth secret. 


GOLD.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Year. | N.S.W. ! Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas, Nor. Ter. Australia. 
< - A £ 
oe . £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1851-60.. |11,530,583 93,337,052 14,565 ba i 783,504 ee ‘ee 
1861-70... |13,676,103 65,106,264 | 2,076,494 soe = 12,174 =: . O71, 35 
1871-80.. | 8,576,654 , 40,625,188 10,733,048 579,008 aa 700,048 79,022 1,293,0 


1881-90.. | 4,306,541 28,413,792 13,343,081 246,668 


8,473 1,514,921 | 713,345 . 49,216,821 
1891-1900 10,332,120 | 29,904,152 524 


T9OI—TO. + 69,492 0,136,686 310,080 75,540,415 2,566,170 473,871 142,009,109 
es, : 1988377 Sn? 238,808 46,808,351 873,302 100,652 76,240,334 
1921-30... 940,946 2,721,309 47,564 | 20,462,957 | 193,833 9,894 26,353,218 
1925 ae 82,498 200,901 197,118 3,535 1,874,320 14,969 1,939 2,375,280 
1926. 82,551 208,471 43,914 3,219 1,857,716 17,936 594 2,214,401 
1927 oy 70,595 163,699 161,321 1,776 1,734,571 20,646 468 2,159,076 
1928 54,503 144,068 55,395 2,258 1,671,093 15,306 431 1,944,054 
25 28« 6 2 23,772 814,457 
BON oe 31,842 111,609 40,250 4,289 | 1,602,14 23,772 553-1, 814, 
1) 30 ee 53,066 102,456 33,22 5,569 , 1,773,500 18,976 57 | 1,986,848 
HOB sci. 118,623 262,488 79,652 17,328 | 3,054,743 28,150 2,535 3,563,519 
1932s 203,622 | 351,586 173,144 22,013 | 4,413,309 43,137 4,196 5,2I1,512 
1933, 1. | 226,008 | 448,228 710,168 49,619 | 4,015,950 51,579 4:449 | 6,406,061 
NOB 4 es eso 002 | 597,040 982,636 58,582 5,534,491 48,139 8,124 7,536,674 
1935- .- | 439,140 | 768,401 994,755 64,109 | 5,677,328 | “93,143 44,458 7,971,334 
1936 mo 525,792 987,004 1,048,748 » 66,593 7,326,309 | 152,201 76,00r | 10,182,738 
Total a r ri 7 rel : 
1851-1936)65,741,962 |307,013,407 '89,321,443 |1,919,S29 |196,221,350 |9.383.695 |2,423.535 |672,525,22t 
} } 


The values quoted on this page are in Australian currency throughout. 


Owing to the exhaustion of the more easily worked deposits and the unprofitableness 
of gold-mining during tho era of high prices following the Great War, the production of 
gold in Australia declined from 3,838,029 ozs. in 1903 to 427,159 ozs. in 1929, the lowest 
output since the discovery of the precious metal. 


Increased activity in prospecting due to prevailing economic conditions resulted 
in some improvement in 1930, but the marked development since that year received 
its impetus from the heavy depreciation of Australian currency in terms of gold. 
Oversea and local capital has been attracted to the industry and the employment of 
advanced geological methods and technical improvements have brought many difficult 
or extinct propositions into profit. The output of gold rose from 466,593 ozs. in 1930 
to 1,176,095 ozs. in 1936, and further increases are forecast as new units are approaching 
production and many existing ones are being extensively developed. Values in 
Australian currency assigned to the production of gold during recent years in the above 
table are £5 19s. gd: in 1931, £7 58. r1}d. in 1932, £7 148. 33d. in 1933, £8 tos. od. in 
1934, £8 15s. rid. in 1935 and £8 13s. 2d. in 1936. Monthly fluctuations in the price 
of gold in London and in Australia are shown in Chapter XXVII.—Publie Finance. 
Reference to the bounty paid by the Commonwealth Government on 


local production 
will be found in § 16 par. 1 hereinafter. " 


The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 1903, 
in which year Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the 
years in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows :—New South Wales, 
1852; Victoria, 1856; Queensland, 1900 ; South Australia, 1894; and Tasmania, 1899. 


2,338,336 906,988 39,999,410 


| 


ye 
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The following table shows the quantity in fine ounces of gold raised in each State 
and in Australia during each of the five years ending 1936. 
showing the total production in thousands of fine ounces from 1851 to 1936 :— 


A separate line is added 


Year. N.S.W. = Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. Nor. Ter. Australia 
oa 4 + ol phot pas ia Aas sl 
| Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fineozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Fine ozs. 
1932 27,941 47,745 23,2603 3,014 605,561 5,937 674 714,135 
1933 29,252 58,183 91,007 6,361 | 637,207 6,673 594 | 830,267 
1934 36,123 70,1906 115,471 6,870 651,338 5,622 989. 886,609 
1935 50,102 87,609 102.990 72333 649,049 8,343 5,006 910,492 
1930 60,739 | 113,940 121,174 7,081 846,208 17,600 8,753 1,176,005 
Total (5) - oid ieee am aly 5 -~ ae = 
1851-1936 15,225 7i,770 20,602 419 42,205 2,159 554 | 152,934 


(a) Year ended 30th June. 


(6) ‘ooo omitted in ‘ehh ease 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—The figures in the 


table showing the value of gold raised explain the enormous increase in the population 
of Victoria during the period 1551 to 1861, when an average of over 40,000 persons reached 
the Colony each year. With the exception of the year 1589, when its output was exceeded 
by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position as the chief gold-producer for a 
period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its production was surpassed by that 
of Western Australia. the latter State from this year onward contributing practically 
half, and so far as the last ten years are concerned nearly four-fifths of the entire yield 


of Australia. 


information. 


GOLD.— WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


World’s Production 


Gold Produced in 


4. Place of Australia in the World’s Gold Production.—The table given below shows 
the world’s gold production, and the share of Australia therein in decennial periods 
since 1851 and during each of the last six years for which returns are available. 
figures given in the table have been compiled from the best authoritative sources of 


The 


Percentage of 
Australia on 


Period. of Gold Australia. Total. 
Fine ozs. Fine ozs. oe 

1851-60 yj 61,352,295 24,877,013 40.55° 
1861-70 ee 53,075,679 19,038,661 35-47 
1871-80... 50,473.314 14,429.599 28.59 
1881-g0__... 51,998,060 11.586.626 22.28 
18g1I-Ig00 .. ac 102,695,748 21,187,061 20.63 
IQOI-10 a 182,891,525 33.434.060 18.28 
I9g1I-20 206,114,773 17,426,406 8.45 
1921-30 _ .% 186,091,278 5,341,902 3-14 
1930 ae , a 20,832,783 467,742 2.25 
1931 ae 5 3 22,786,773 | 595,123 2.61 
1932 td as «+ | 24,204,275 714,135 2.95 
1933 oe e 25,508,779 830,267 3.25 
1934 oe i ais 27,063,039 886,609 3.28 
1935 . . oo 29,459,347 910,492 3-09 


At 
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7 For the year 1935 the world’s production of gold in fine ounces was 20,450,000, as 
compared with a return of 27,063,000 fine ounces in 1034. Tt is estimated that the 
world’s production in 1936 approximated 35,000,000 fine ounces, of which Australia’s 
. ahare amounted to 1,176,005 fine ounces or 3.30 per cent. 
The quantity of gold produced in the ten chief producing countries in each of the 
five years 1931 to 1935 is given in the table hereunder. Particulars of the quantity and 
value of the gold production for all countries for the ten years 1926-35 will be found in 
the Australian Production Bulletin No. 30 issued by this Bureau 


—GOLD.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES. 


Country. 1931. 1932. 2933. 1934. ; 1935. 
—_- ss s 53 
Fine ozs. Fine ozs. Vine ozs. Fine ozs. / Fine ozs. 
Union of South Africa | (0,877,777 | 11,555,532 11.613,712 | 10,479,857 | 10,773,991 
Soviet Unitn £,700,960 1,900,000  2,314.000 | 3,700,000 | 4,500,000 
Canada 2,603,592 3,044,387 | 2,049,369 2,972,074 3,284,890 
United States 2915.74) | 2279 368 2.276.682 | 2,742,161 3,231,608 
Australia 595,128 714,185 830,267 888,609 910,492 
Rhodesia 532,1tt | 580,484 645.087 | 693,265 | 727,928- 
Mexico 623,003 | 584,708. | 637,727 | 602,000 |. 682,319 
Japan 425,000 462,251 592.875 531,371 : 073.475 
Inia % 330,484 | 3293600 © 336,109 322,100 | 327,000 
Gold Coast 261,051 | 278.782 | ~ 305,908 |" 326,040 358,835 
\ 
! 


The next table shows the average yearly production in order of importance of the 
yield in the chief gold-producing countries for the decennium of 1926-1935 :-— 


_GOLD.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1926 TO 1935. 


oo! 

Country. | Quantity. Country. Quantity. 

2s Te ee ee es eee ee ee, <a 

: Fine ozs. | Fine ozs, 

Union of South Africa .. | 10,626,406 | Australia a i 3 632,421 

Canada ite 2,447,253 Rhodesia : lB | 605.517 
United States .. 2,322,434 Japan .. oy on 425,259. A 

Soviet Union 2,039,173 intia * <a 348,200 
Mexico 670,803 Gold Coast = me 252,808 


5. Employment in Gold Mining.—The number of persons engaged in gold mining» 
in each State at various intervals since igo1 is shown in the following table. The figures . 
are inclusive of prospectors, etc., so far as they are ascertainable and include those 7 
who may not have worked during the whole of the year. 


___ GOLD MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Year. | NASW. _ Victoria. Q'land, _ S. Aust. ) W. Aust. | Tas Nor, Ter. | Total. 
_ _ — — ; —_— + — — ’ - 1 ~ — -_-- -- —_— ——- - —. 

i No, fo.) No. No. | Bio. =f ONG. No, No, 
tgor .+ | 12,064 | 27,3871 9,438 (a)1,000 |. 19,771 | 1,122 |(a) “Soe 79,972 
1903 (6) .. | 11,247 | 25,208 | 229 (u)1,000 | 20.776 | 073 (a) 200° GR553 0 
(913 35570 | TEO31 | 3.123, ~~ Beco] 13,445 | 9 48r 175 1 33.525 6 
1923 1,141 2,952 | 603 32 55555. | 11Q 30 10,462 
1929 6R4 | 864 | 326 | 58 | 4,108 | 63 3 | 6,108 
1930 | 4.229 O42 903 | Il4 | 4.452 43 4 | 10,687 
1931 9,944 1258 |. 2450"! i8o 6.344 | TH jo 23,713 
1932 iveif | Reset 6,080 3,893 | 142 7-G83 250 | Sa 26,600 
1933 a 6,913 i 6,126 4,100 231 | 9,000 | 229 95 | 27,655 
1934 wn 7,080 6,943 3.807 | 804 | 12,523 | 275 | Ts 31,607 | 
1935, ~» | 6,652 6,960 3.931 | 243 | 14,708. | 216 | 403 | 33,113 

(a) Estimated. (6) Year of Maximum Production, Bi 
- he a 
es —— 
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Owing to causes referred to earlier in this section, the number employed in 
gold-mining had dwindled to the comparatively small figure of 6,108 in 1929. Stimulated 
by the enhanced price of gold in recent years a revival has occurred in the industry and 
‘employment therein has increased more than five-fold since 1929. 


6. Bounty on Production. A reference to the bounty provided by the Common. 
wealth on gold production in Australia will be found in § 16 par. 1 hereinafter. 


§ 3. Platinum and Platinoid Metals. 


. Platinum.—(i) New South Wales. The deposits at present worked in the State 
| are Sane in the Fifield division, near Parkes, and the production in i935 amounted 
to 98 ozs., valued at £6049 as compared with 180 ozs., valued at £1,271 in the preceding 
year, while the total production recorded to the end of 1935 amounted to 20,093 92s., 
valued at £127,027. 


(ii) Victoria. In Gippsland the metal has been found in association with copper 
and 127 ozs. were produced in 1913, but there was no production in recent years. 


(iii) ‘Queensland. Platinum, associated with osmiridium, has been found in the 
beach sands between Southport and Currumbin, in creeks on the Russell gold-field near 
Innisfail, and in alluvial deposits on the Gympie gold-field, but no production has been 
recorded. 


2. Osmium, {ridium, etc.—{i) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
iridium and rhodium are found in various localities. Platinum, associated with iridium 
and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 miles 
from Oban; on the beach sands of the northern coast: in the gem sand at Bingara, 
‘Mudgee, Bathurst and other places. In some cases, as for example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallic content, 

(ii) Victoria. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 

(iii) Tasmania. The yield of osmiridium was returned as 235 ozs. in 1935 valued 
at £2,103 compared with the record production of 3,395 ozs. in 1925 valued at £103,570. 
The decrease in later years was largely due to the decline in price from £31 in 1925 to 
£9 per oz. in 1935, but the depletion of the known alluvial deposits was also a factor. 


§ 4, Silver, Lead and Zinc.* 


1. Occurrence in Each State-—Particulars regarding the occurrence of silver and 
associated metals in each State were given in Official Year Books, Nos. t to 5. 


2. Production.—(i) General. The value of the production of silver, silver-lead 
ore and lead from each State during the five years ending 1935 is given hereunder :-— 


SILVER AND LEAD.—PRODUCTION. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.  Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. asi Ter. Australia. 
a) 
“24k aiot ne. C3 aaa ee a SL GG 
Plea: Ail eo Gal aim 3 | rae ae 2 £ £ £ 
1931 .. | 1,079,359 | 9 | 306,393 — 5 | 35103 54,778 160 1,443,397 
1932 .. | 1,566,912 | 208 | 756,546 | 5,716 69.941 se 12,390,323 
TO3g = | 1,783)207 198 | 708,804 | .. 6,860 70,795 410 2,570,274 
1934 «. | 2,199,823 370 |671,255 | -- 7,199 43,850 Il 2,922,508 


1935 .- | 3,189,388 | 642 [759 }oo- 12,687 | 63,713 - 4,022,329 


(a) Year ended 3oth . June. 


© Further details in regard to zine are given in § 7 hereinafter. 
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li) Vew South Wales. ‘Vhe figures quoted above for New South Wales for the year 
1935 include silver to the value of £8,110 and silver-lead ore and concentrates valued 
at £3,181,278. Since the Sulphide Corporation [td. ceased smelting operations in 1922 
the silver (metal) is obtained chiefly in the refining of gold and copper ores, and there 
thas been no production of lead (pig) in the State. It may be noted here that the bulk 
of the carbonate and siliceous ore from the Broken Hill field is sent for treatment to 
Port Pirie in South Australia, while the remainder of the ore is concentrated on the field 
and then dispatched to Port Pirie for refining. The output for 1935 showed an increase 
both in quantity and value over that of the previous year and was due to the 
improvement in the prices of silver and lead. 


It must be understood that the totais for New South Wales in the above table represent 
the net -value of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the State. In 
explanation of the values thus given, it may be noted that, as previously mentioned, the 
metallic contents of the larger portion of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State 
are extracted outside New South Wales, and the Mines Department considers, therefore, 
that the State should not take full credit for the finished product. The real importance of 
the State as a producer of silver, lead and zinc is thus to some extent Jost sight of. The 
next table, however, which indicates the quantity of these materials locally produced, and 
the contents by assay of concentrates exported during the years 1903, 1913, 1923 and for 
ach of the last five years, will show, as regards New South Wales, the estimated total 
production and the value of the metal contents of all ore mined :— 


SILVER-LEAD MINES.—NEW SOUTH WALES, TOTAL PRODUCTION. 


Metal Produced within Australia. Contents of Concentrates Exported. 
| é 
Year. . | , - > hee ah pe 
Silver. Lead. Zine. Value, Silver. Lead. Zine. Value. 
pe Tog ES | ee _ = B 2 
| oz, fine. | tons. tons. £ oz. fine. tons. tons. £ 
1903... | 6,489,689 | 92,293 286 1,790,929 1,736,512 29,706 14,625 308,714 
1913 .. | 5,908,638 ; 106,432 4,12 | 2,709,867 | 8,596,251 117,903 184,149 3,759,601 
1923 .. | 7,233,236 | 124,570 41,153. | 5,707,739 | 4,894,718 40,906 149,319 © 1,813,287 
| 4 A 
193m .. | 6,177,563 | 129,819 53,832 | 2,995,029 460,958 13,405 43,629 257,705 
1932 2. | 5,896,193 | 31,422 | 53,200 3,001,005 178,034 1222 30,164 124,710 
1933 .+ | 75430,479 | 158,475 53,956 | 3.570.886 790,792 * 18,344 63,849 | 475,161 
934 .« | 7,380/624 | 153,642 54,629 | 3,384,193 826,896 22,142 34,016 345,350 
BOSOM ss, |, Oh22,9T6 : 180,055 67,6606 | 4.933.492 660,630 1E.947 72,285 424,929 


The figures given above are quoted on the authority of the Mines Department of 
New South Wales. Accurate details in regard to gold, copper, antimony, cadmium and 
cobalt contained in the silver-lead ores are not available. Cadmium was first extracted 
in 1922 at Risdon, in Tasmania, and in 1935 the amount won from ores of New South 
Wales origin was given as 219 tons, valued at £48,980. As pointed out previously, credit 
for the value is not taken in the New South Wales returns, the value accruing to the 


aie being taken as that of the declared value of the concentrates at the time of their 
dispatch, 


(a) Broken flill. Broken Hill, in New South Wales, is the chief centre of silver 
production in Australia. A description of the silver-bearing area in this district is 
given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 4, page 506.) 


_ a 
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Although the returns are not complete in all cases. the following table relating to 
the companies controlling the principal mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the 
wichness of the field :-— ‘ 


SILVER.—BROKEN HILL RETURNS TO END OF 1935. 


, Valne of Dividends and 
Mine. Output to KRonuses Paid 
end of 1935. to end of 1935 

ken Hill : ‘ 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. .. be a5 533324,07. 14,738,291 
‘Broken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. Ltd. .. Ma sya is eA. 
British-Australian Broken Hill Co. Ltd. Pe ae 5,858,998 821,280 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. Ltd. .. ae 4,946.989 1,432,500 
Sulphide Corporation L td. (Central and Junction Mines) 27,995,054 3,481,875 
Broken Hill South Ltd. .. re “a ar 25,005,159 5,875,000 
North Broken Hill Ltd. .. 3s sh “ 20,947,778 6,200,190 
Broken Hill Junction Lead Mining Co. wa 5 T,185,058 87,500 
Junction North Broken Hill Mine .. ‘e dvs 3,511,940 716432 
The Zine Corporation Ltd. Ee e 3; 11,842,299 3,840,873 
Barrier South Ltd. ae aé * ue 155071 50,000 
Total bes zy = S¢ 159,490,274 37,3609,1c0 


. The returns relating to dividends and bonuses paid are exclusive of £1,744.00v, 
“representing the nominal value of shares in Block 14, British, and Block 10 companies. 
allotted to shareholders of Broken Hill Proprietary Company. If the output of the 
companies which were, prior to 1935, engaged in treating the tailings. etc., be taken 
into consideration, the totals for output and dividends shown in the table would be 
increased to about 166-8 millions and 40-4 millions respectively. The authorized capita! 
of the various companies amounted to £10,818,000. In 1935 the dividends and bonuses 
paid amounted to £1.172,000 shared in by the Companies controlling the principal mines 
as follows: Zine Corporation, £116,000; North Broken Hill, £385,000; Broken Hill 
South, £320,000; Broken Hill Proprietary, £336,000, and Sulphide Corporation, £15,000. 
’ (b) Other Areas. Silver is found in various other localities in New South Wales, 
but the production therefrom in 1935 was unimportant : operations were either suspended 
or restricted to development work and prospecting. 

(iii) Victoria. The silver produced in 1935 amounted to 3,948 ozs., valued at £642, 
and was obtained in the refining of gold at the Melbourne Mint. 

(iv) Queensland. The prices of lead and silver improved during 1935 and the 
production of silver was well maintained at about 2.4 million fine ovs. Lead, however, 
again declined by 9,500 tons to 32,952 tons. The production of the mine and works at 
Mount Tsa, which operated throughout the year, amounted to 2,351,'35 ozs. of silver 
and 32,900 tons of lead. The production for the rest of the State was very small. 

(v) South Australia. Silver ore has been discovered at Miltalie and Poonana, in the 
Franklin Harbour district, also at Mount Malvern and Olivaster, near Rapid Bay, and in 
the vicinity of Blmman and Farina, at Baratta, and elsewhere. ‘There has been no 
production in recent years. 

(vi) Western Australia. The quantity of silver obtained as a by-product and 
exported in 1935 was 79,879 ozs., valued at £12,687. 

(vii) Jiasmania. The silver produced in 1935 amounted to 323,901 o7s., valued at 
£42,323, and the lead to 1,488 tons, valued ut £21,390. ‘This represents a slight increase 
‘in the production of silver and a small decline in lead. About 191,000 ozs. of the total 
silver output were contained in silver-lead, while 133,000 ozs. were contained in the 
blister copper produced by the Mount Lyell Co. 
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(viii) Northern Territory. A rich deposit of silver-lead and copper ore was located 
‘in 1930 at the Jeryois Range about 200 miles east of Alice Springs. Development is. 
however, hindered by transport difficulties and lack of permanent water. ftich sulphides. 
have been found at Barrow Creek. ‘There was no record of production in 1931, 1932, 
and 1935. In 1933, 24 tons of silver-lead eres valued at £410 were raised whilst the 
production amounted to 8 tons valued at £11 in 1934. 


3. Production of Silver in Australia——The foliowing table sets out as fully as possible 
the total production of silver in Australia. It is based on the data published by the 
Australian Mines and Metals Association and shows the quantity of refined silver recovered 
by smelters and mints and the estimated metallie contents of ores and concentrates 
exported :— 


SILVER.—PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA. 


CS eS 


Particulars. 1914. 1924. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
fine ozs. _ fine ozs. fine ozs. fine ozs. _— fine ozs. 
Metal recovered by— : ‘ 
Smelters ts .+ | 4,020,994 | 7,529,845 | 3,583,133 8,880,823 8,360,673, 
Mints b = AAP 2207010 101,308 91.416 103,127 338,001 
Metallic contents in ores and | 
concentrates exported .. 8,901,212 2,242,170 2,579,082 2,998,435 3,477,416 
Total Production .. 113,148,135 | 9,873,353 11,253,631 11,982,385 11,976,090 


Ae World’s Production.—The world’s production of silver during the last five years 
for which particulars are available is estimated to have been as follows :— 
SILVER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


Total, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


ms 
wat 
nm 


World's production in 1,000 fine ozs. .. 201,042 | 171,600 172,000 192,000 | 222,000 


The world’s production of silver in millions of fine ounces during the years 1915, 
1925 and 1935 amounted respectively to 185.4, 245.2 and 222.0, of which Australia 
contributed 9.6 million, 10.9 million and 12.0 million fine ounces, or 5-2 per cent., 4.4 
per cent, and 5.4 per cent. respectively. The production for Australia includes an 
estimate of the silver contents of the ores, bullion and concentrates exported. 


Arranged in order of importance the estimated yields in 1935 from the chief silver 
producing countries were as follows :— ; ’ 


Country, | Production, | Country. 


| Production, 
bee ae aestt Z ——| ~~ - 
Fine ozs, | Fine ozs, 

; Coco omitted.) | | ooo omitted.) 
Mexico .. hee at 75,587 | Germany : coat 6,75 
United § | Bsr Wiha . poe 

Jnite States .. ms 48,511 ) India .. Ais aie 5,350 
Canada .. ae Ravel 16,619 | Soviet Union .. he | 3,900 
Pera os. bh hy 15,800 | Belgian Congo .. peo 3,800 
Australia = of 11,982 | Yugoslavia a ag 2,060 
i ses ay ae 8,154 i Spain and Portugal esid 1,450 

Olivia _. ~ e 7951 || Union of South Africa ., | 1,042 

= 
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[EXXPLANATION.—The values shown are those of the total Australian production of certain of the 
most importaut minerals in successive years from 1840 onwards. 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical height represents 
in the case of gold £1,000,000 ; in the case of silver and lead, zinc and copper £200,000; and in the case 
of iron £40,000. 
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EXPLANATION.—The values shown are those of the total Australian production of certain of the 
most important minerals in successive years from 1840 onwards. 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the 


vertical height represents 
in the case of coal and tin £200,000, 


and in the case of total mineral production £1,000,000, 
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5. Prices of Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In view of the close association in Australia, 
particularly in New South Wales, of ores containing these metals, the average prices 
of each metal during the last five years have been incorporated in the table hereunder :— 


PRICES OF SILVER, LEAD AND SPELTER. y 
Metal. - 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936, 
P ; 1S a a eee er ere eee eer Seren eam ow serra oer 
Silver (Standard) | 
area | a -f  5.c4) Ot Glial’ oT “9.326 “a A.O5! OF SE *Si.07 
Lead .. perton 12 0 6 endey ae Pallesmee eke Ba 5 AG i725. 6 
Spelter per ton 13. 13,10 15 14 10° | UST UG | TA iS..6 5 Ow no 


A marked recovery in the price of lead and spelter has been noted during recent 
months. Between November, 1936, and March, 1937, the price of lead rose from about 
£22 to £33 per ton whilst that of spelter rose from £16 to more than £33 per ton. Prices 
receded somewhat following that month and by June, 1937 were quoted at “£23 
and £22 per ton respectively. Silver at that date was about rs. 84d. per oz. : 

6. Employment in Silver, Lead and Zinc Mining.—The average number of persons 
employed in mining for these metals during each of the last five years is given below :— 


SILVER, ETC., MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Var: N.S.W. Q’‘land. S. Aust. W. Aust. . Tasmania. Nor. Ter. | Australia, 
(a)* a¥ oft ee 9b): (a) 26 33 r 

/ No. No. No. No. No, | No. No. 
5931 -- | 2,812 351 2 15 299 | 4 3,483 
1932 Sth NE 443 I | 16 | 932 | I 4,538 
1933 ey 3,197 553 ae IO | 962 | xe 4,722 
1934 | ES 523 2s 4 | 958 | I 4,723 
1935 Lt 3,530 544 aes os} Ptj046" | 5,126 

(a) Silver, lead and zinc. (6) Principally lead and silver-lead ore. - 


With the development of the great silver-lead field at Mount Isa in Queensland” 
and a recovery in the price of metal, it is expected that the employment returns for 
that State will in future assume considerable importance. The actual number of men 
employed at the end of 1935 on this field totalled 1,138, including 531 engaged in mining 
operations, 78 in milling and 179 in smelting. 


. § 5. Copper. 
1. Production.—The production of copper in the various States has been influenced 
considerably by the ruling prices, which have undergone extraordinary fluctuations. In 
1923 when copper was worth £65 18s. rd. per ton the production of metal amounted to 
17,012 tons exclusive of 4.534 tons of ore. During the three years ended 1934 the price 
averaged little more than £31 per ton and the production dropped to an average of about 
13,00 tons. Production responded to a slight improvement in price during 1935 and 
amounted to 17,000 tons. The value of the local production as reported and credited 
to the mineral industry for the years 1931 to 1935 is shown hereunder. Quantities for 
Australia as a whole as returned by the several State Mines Departments are appended 
on separate lines at the foot of the table :— 
COPPER.—PRODUCTION. 


State. CLEC) a allege true ed oe OEE 1934. 1935. 
iwi ae RS a a £ bg 

New South Wales .. aS 23,948 21,785 | 26,775 | 25,398 30,071 
Queensland is ace 126,342 | 108,858 105,031 95,903 101,489 
South Australia... Re 934 Ae 2,928 | 8,475 11,005 
Western Australia .. ete ons / Need 1032 ve “ 
Tasmania .. As .. | 416,309 | 390,762 | 395,286 | 267,342 404,007 
Northern Territory (a) ws 25 | CS ils see ee | eee 
Australia .. ‘ ++ 567,558 | 530,542 | 531,152 | 397,118 | 006,632 
Ingot, Matte, ete. .. tons 13,453 14,703 14,493 | 12,003 10,992 
Ore cf: Ss tons © 79 | 20 | - 96 eS 


- (a) Year ended 30th June. 
2218.28 3 
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2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. The production during 1935 
amounted to 800 tons of electrolytic copper and 56 tons of ore, the latter being exported 
overseas. Practically all of the copper was obtained at Port Kembla from the treatment 
of 1,963 tong of copper matte forwarded by the Broken Hill Smelters and derived from 
Broken Hill silver-lead ores. Copper mines operated in the State during the year but 
the outputs were very smal]. Since rgrg9 the production in New South Wales has rarely 
exceeded 1,cco tons, whilst previously it had ranged from 2,500 tons in 1915 to 10,600 
tons in IQ1l. 


(ii) Queensland. The yield in this State amounted in 1935 to 2,900 tons valued at 
£101,489, and showed a serious decline as compared with 1920 when nearly 16,000 tons 
valued at £1,552,000 were raised. The falling-off in the yield in recent years was due 
primarily to the low prices realized for copper. Returns from the chief producing areas 
in 1935 were as foliows : Cloncurry, 1,417 tons, £49,609 ; Herberton, 148 tons, £5,174; 
and Mount Morgan, 1,166 tons, £40,809. 


(iii) South Australia. Deposits of copper are found over a Jarge portion of South 
Australia and its total production easily exceeds that of any other State. Compared 
with the output of previous years the production of South Australia has dwindled during 
recent times to very small dimensions, and is now exceeded by that of Tasmania and 
Queensland. A short account of the discovery, etc., of some of the principal mining 
areas, such as Kapunda, Burra Burra, Wallaroo and Moonta, was given in earlier issues 
of the Official Year Book. The Moonta and Wallaroo copper field, which was opened 
in 1860, was worked continuously and up to the close of 1931, £20,500,000 of copper 
was produced. Since 1933 the field has been worked on a co-operative basis known as 
the Moonta Mining Scheme which was referred to in previous issues of the Official Year 
Book. Plans for the development of this area are contemplated by private interests. 


(iv) Western Australia. Thirty-five tons of copper valued at £1,132 were recovered 
in this State during 1933. but no production has since been recorded. 


(v) Tasmania. The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1935 was 
13,036 tons, valued at £464,007, the whole of the production being by the Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. This Company treated 59,690 tons of ore and concentrates 
and produced 13,136 tons of blister copper, containing copper, 13,036 tons; silver, 
132,857 oz.; and gold, 7,030 oz., the whole being valued at £541,520. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places, but lack of 
capital, low prices and difficulty of transport prevent the development of the deposits. 
There was no production in 1935. 


3. Prices.—The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is shown in 
the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York during each 
of the last five years. The figures are given on the authority of The Mineral Industry :— 


COPPER.—PRICES, LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Average London Price Average New York 


Year. ' per Ton Standard Price in Cents per Ib. 

Copper. Electrolytic Copper. 
3 | Cents. 
1931 es a “8 | 38.34 S12 
1932 sn ial oe 31.68 5.56 
1933 Es Er rae | 32.52 7.02 
1934 Aes on 30,2 | 8.43 


1935 .- = cw: | 31.87 | 8.65 
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___ As evidence of the tremendous variation in the price of copper it may be noted that 
in December, 1916, the average London price of standard copper was £145.32 per ton, 
while in June, 1927, it was quoted at £54.03. In 1930 the average price was about 
the same, i.e., £54. During the succeeding five years the price averaged nearly £33 per 
ton but by June, 1937, it had risen to more than £60. If the latter price holds it will 
lead to considerable activity in copper mining in Australia. 


4. World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper during the five 
years 1931-1935 18 estimated to have been as follows. The figures have been taken 
from the statistical summary prepared by the Imperial Institute, 


COPPER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, © 


- Year, 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


: 3 
World’s production—tons .. 1,328,600 881,000 1,040,000 1,300,000 | 1,480,000 


The yields from the chief copper-producing countries in 1935 were as follows :— 


COPPER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1935. 


| 


Country. Production. Country. | Production. 
a ae: ee it ek poke ee) a 
Tons. Tons. 
United States Big v 372,046 | Germany Se ea | 55,100 
Chile .. of Ke 255,821 | Yugoslavia ae Be 38,384 
Canada .. ne Es 172,678 Mexico Be: a 37,592 
Rhodesia aie he 143,501 PETOies oy. q ta 29,907 
Belgian Congo... Aa 105,981 | United Kingdom a 12,400 
Japan .. ee ete 68,727 || Union of South Africa .. | 11,449 
Soviet Union = an 60,000 Australia de nis 11,168 


During the five years ending in 1935 the share of the United States in the world’s 
_ copper production amounted to over 24 per cent., while the Australian proportion was 
- only about 1 per cent. 


A recovery in the world consumption of copper and the consequential reduction of 
stocks was recorded during 1935. In addition, prices showed an upward tendency. 
These factors are reflected in the increased production which is shown in nearly all of 
the copper producing countries of the world. 


‘ Employment in Copper Mining—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


COPPER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


1 


Year. N.S.W. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Nor. Ter. . Australia. 

fenqart.a are SYGFT Site 

No. | No. | No. No. |- No. No. | No. 
1931 ee + 35 287 | Gr, 29 1,442. | 3| 1,828 
1932 $2 or pitt )rng 3 278 | 51 ca 1,518 3 ie eth S58) 
1933 - El (Zn T3 175 | SA tas 1,483 © I 1,726 
1934 ae ae 4 151 | CM een, Pir 1,471 es | 1,671 
ae NS 7 | 170 } Cf ad (ieee 1,758 : | 1,989 

| 


(a) No production from copper mines, 


In 1917 Over 9,000 persons were engaged in copper mining. 
. 
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§ 6. Tin. 


t. Production.—The price of tin during 1035 Was nearly equal to the high level 
recorded in 1934 and production responded accordingly. Compared with the “ers 
year, the yield of tin increased by 279 tons during 1935. The next table shows the v alue 
of the production as reported to the Mines Departments in each of the States during 


the five years 1931 to 1935. A separate line is appended showing the recorded tonnages 
for Australia during each of the specified years :— 


TIN.—PRODUCTION. 


State. | x93x- | 932. | 1933. 1934. 1935. 
| = 
£ £ s £ = 

New South Wales os .. | 103,11 | 120,124 | 218,244 | 328,130 287,590 
Victoria a a of 440 404 1,350 3,886 14,475 
Queensland .. a: os | 355744 66,174 | 123,620 | 179,404 | 187,234 

Western Australia a sap 3,045 3,205 | 4,557 6,765 8,82 
Tasmania sa a. | 70,034 109,767 | 190,041 | 219,246 258,919 
Northern Territory (a) ~ aaa 2,331 2,322 | 2,519 | 9,500 6,036 
Total 216,205 | 302,086 / 540,331 | 746,997 763.383 


Tonnage .. aa 1,938 2,396 | 3,020 3,323 3,602 
| 


(a) Year ended 30th June. 


2. Sources of Production.—{i) New South Wales. The production in 1935 was 
estimated at 1,075 tons of ingots valued at £284,764 and 21 tons of concentrates valued 
at £3,126 were exported overseas. A large proportion of the output in this State is 
obtained in normal years by dredging, principally in the New England district, the 
quantity so won in 1935 being 502 tons, valued at £87,790. The Tingha area was the 
principal contributor to the output in 1935, the yield from this district comprising 424 
tons of concentrates. Amongst other areas, Emmaville produced 257 tons, Ardlethan 
269 tons, while the lode mines at Torrington returned a yield of 166 tons. 

(ii) Victoria. The production of tin in Victoria is small, being chiefly obtained 
by dredging in the Beechworth district and by mining in the Toora district in Gippsland. 
The production in 1935 amounted to 88 tons, valued at £14,475. 


(iii) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1935 were 
Herberton, Sor tons, valued at £123,923 ; Cooktown, 55 tons, £9,203 ; Stanthorpe, 209 
tons, £34,696 ; Chillagoe, 15 tons, £2,411 and Kangaroo Hills, 104 tons, £16,404¢ The 
total production, 1,189 tons, £187,234, showed an advance on that for 1934, but it is 
far below that of the early years of this century, when the production ranged between 
2,000 and 5,000 tons per annum, 


(iv) Western Australia. The export of tin from the State in 1935 amounted to 
60 tons, valued at £8,829. This quantity won during the year was obtained in 
the Pilbara and Greenbushes fields. The Mines Department proposes to test certain 
areas by boring for deep leads, but these operations were not commenced in 1935. 


(v) Tasmania, For 1935 the output amounted to 1,131 tons of tin, valued at 
£258,919, an increase of 179 tons in quantity and £39,673 in value over the return for 
the previous year. Operations_at Mount Bischoff, the principal producer, were mainly 
carried on by the tributers. The development of the tin deposits received more attention 
than any other mineral during 1935, New capital has been introduced and preparations 
made for large scale operations. These consist of the installation of machinery, water 
conservation and constructional work generally. It is expected that the output will be 
increased considerably when the production stage is reached. 


’ 
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(vi) Northern Territory. The production for the year amounted to 38 tons of 
concentrates valued at £6,036. Thirty-one tons were produced on the Maranboy field 


and the balance was made up of small parcels from various other localities. 


3. World’s Production,.—According to The Mineral I ndustry the world’s production 
of tin during each of the last five years was as follows :-— 


TIN.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


¥O3I. 1932. 1933. 1934. 


1935. 
tied ae ES = ee ee : 
| 
Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. \ Tons. 
. | H 
147,900 96,100 8g,co0 117,000 | 146,500 


The world production of tin showed a considerable increase in 1935 and is due 
principally to the increased output of the chief producing countries—Malaya, Bolivia, 
Netherlands East Indies, Siam and Nigeria. These countries produced more than 
three-quarters of the world’s total production in 1935. A further extension of the 
agreement to control production and export of tin has been effected by these countries 
for a period ending in 1941. There has heen no concerted restriction of production in 
Australia. 


The yields from the chief producing countries in 1935 were as follows :— 
TIN.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1935. 


| | 
Country. | Production. | Country. | Production. 
) Tons. i] = Tons. 
Malaya .. a a 45,919 | Belgian Congo .. ae 6,447 
Bolivia .. ad i 27,108 || India .. ji3 ae Umie4nto2 
Netherlands East Indies .. 24,013 | Australia os cniy 8,602 
Siam .. Ae yi 9,779 || Great Britain .. a 2,053 
China —. . a at 9,742 | Indo-China e | 1,421 
Nigeria .. a | 6,949 | Union of South Africa .. 504. 


! | 


Australia’s share of the world’s tin production, estimated at 146,500 tons in 1935- 
would appear to be a little less than 3 per cent. 


4- Prices.—The average price of the metal in the London market for the years 1931 
to 1930 was as follows :— 
TIN.—PRICES, LONDON. 


if 


Year. Baigns Beto Per rete. | Average Price Per 
pp de OP te ee 
Fails seal CEs. od. 
IIS. “Q: 1 } 1934 m2 Pipes 230. 7. os 
135 18 10 || 1935 ot trans tae 
194 Il 1% || 1936 ; | (a) 204 12 8 
g 


¢ : 
(a) Price in June, 1937, £249 198. 11d, per ton, 


The price of tin reached the low level of £118 per ton in 1931 compared with £179 
per ton, the average for the quinquennium 1909-13. Prices have since recovered and 
the industry has made progress during recent years. 
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5. Employment in Tin Mining —The number of persons employed in tin mining 
during the last five years is shown below :— 


TIN MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | W. Aust. | Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia. 
(a) | 
x x Se nee | a 
No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. 
1931 ur ae 994 | 3 548 | EY. 625 Be F226 
1932 23 Ad 1,201 27 597 | 4i -] 870 27 2,763 
1933 chs -- | 1,448 | £f: 818 | 63 | 1,007 33 3,369 
1934 ays Be eetsocye | Io I,214 | 73 1,247 120 4,507 
1935 +. | 1,007 | 5h E522 58 | 1,452 30 | 4.474 
| | | 
(a) The tin produced in Victoria was raised bya dredging company operating primarily for gold. | 
§ 7. Zinc. | 


1. Production—(i) New South Wales. (a) Values Assigned. The production of 
zinciferous concentrates is confined chiefly to the Broken Hill district of New South 
Wales, where zincblende forms one of the chief constituents in the enormous deposits of 
sulphide ores. During the earlier years of mining activity on this field a considerable 
amount of zinc was left in tailings, but from 1909 onwards improved methods of treatment 
resulted in the profitable extraction of the zine contents of the accumulations at the 
various mines. 

As the metallic contents of the bulk of the concentrates, ete., produced in the Broken 
Hill district are extracted outside New South Wales, the mineral industry of that State 
is not credited by the Mines Department with the value of the finished product. During 
1935 the zine concentrates produced amounted to 243,604 tons, valued at £230,890. 
Portion of the zine concentrates produced is treated at Risdon in Tasmania, and the 
balance is exported overseas. 

(b) Local and Foreign Extraction. A statement of the quantity of zine extracted 
in Australia and the estimated zine contents of concentrates exported overseas during 
the five years 1931 to 1935 will be found in § 17 hereinafter. 

(ii) Queensland. The production of zine was reported in the Cloncurry district of 
Queensland during 1935 and amounted to 4,411 tons valued at £08,803. This was the 
first production recorded since 1926, when 200 tons of metal valued at £6.827 were 
produced. 

(iii) South Australia. Zinc is known to exist in various localities in South Australia, 
but there has been no production during recent years. 

(iv) Tasmania. The production of zinc ores remained suspended during 1935. 
Developmental work on the Mount Read and Roseberry districts was continued during 
that period and production which commenced in 1936 amounted to 18,769 tons valued 
at £253,175. 

The Electrolytic Zinc Co. at Risdon operated during 1935 on raw materials obtained 
wholly from Broken Hill in New South Wales. Production amounted to 67,666 tons 
of slab zinc valued at £1,244,840, and 219 tons of cadmium, valued at £48,980. 

2. World’s Production.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s production 
of zine during the five years 1931-35 was as follows :— 


_ ZINC.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 


989,000 780,000 986,co0o I,I62,000 1,328,000 


| 
Tons, Tons, ’ Tons. | Tons. te r| Tons. 


~ 
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The yields from the chief producing countries in 1935 were as given hereunder, 
the figures referring to slab zinc produced in the various countries, irrespective of the source 
of the ore. In common with the other industrial metals zine suffered from a combination 
of low prices and reduced demand during the years 1931 and 1932. Compared with the 
last-named year, world production and consumption showed a substantial increase 
during the past three years, despite the fact that prices still remained at a low level. 
The International Zine Cartel which was organized in 1931 continued to operate until 
December, 1934, when it automatically went out of existence. 


ZINC.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1935. 


| a oe eee oe 
Country. | Production, Country. Production, 

| 

| Tons. | Tons. 
United States .. intl 385,000 | Soviet Union .. me 45,300 
Belgium mr «| 179,700. | Norway 7 & 44,300 
Canada .. ~ ie 133,000 | Mexico me ean 39,400 
Australia < te 122,400 Japan .. Se or 33,200 
Germany she ial 122,200 | Italy .. S- a 25,800 
Poland (a) ne A 83,600 | Rhodesia = A) 20,600 » 
Great Britain 2h vy. 60,400 Netherlands a hl 13,500 
France .. mA at 50,600 Spain .. a < 7,500 


The figures for Australia have been taken from returns supplied by the Australian 
~ Mines and Metals Association. On a world’s production of 1,328,000 tons Australia’s 
output of 122,4c0 tons represents 9 per cent. 


3. Prices.—Information regarding prices of zinc will be found in the table in § 4 
par. 5, ante, 


§ 8. Iron. 


1. General.—The wide distribution of iron ore throughout Australia has long been 
known, extensive deposits having been discovered at various places throughout the 
States, but the conversion of these deposits to the production of iron and steel is, at 
present, confined to New South Wales. . 


2. Production.—(i) New South Wales. The production from ores mined in New 
South Wales in 1935 amounted to 4,580 tons, valued at £18,320. This is the first occasion 
since 1929 that ore of New South Wales origin has been used in the production of pig 
iron in that State. For many years now the chief source of supply has been South 
Australia. The figures quoted, therefore, do not represent the total production of pig 
iron. 
Small quantities of iron oxide produced in New South Wales are used by the various 
gasworks for purifying gas, and also in the manufacture of paper, and for pigments, 
‘These supplies are drawn chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie Division. 
During 1935 the iron oxide raised amounted to 4,546 tons, valued at £2,546. Tronstone 
~ flux amounting to 2,432 tons valued at £950 was raised in the Goulburn Division during 
1933. This is the only production recorded since 1922. 
(ii) South Australia. The production from the deposits worked by the Broken 
Hill Pty. Co. Ltd., at Iron Knob and at Middlebank reached its maximum in 1935, 
when 1,868,719 tons of ore were raised valued at £2,149,027. The extent of the recovery 
that has been made in the iron and steel industry may be gauged from a comparison 
with the output of 289,179 tons in 1931. 
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(iii) Western Australia. Development works were in progress on the deposits at 
Yampi Sound but these have not yet reached the production stage. 

(iv) Tasmania. The production of iron pyrites during 1935 amounted to 25,555 
tons valued nominally at £1 per ton. This is produced as a by-product from the Mount 
Lyell flotation plant and is exported to the mainland, where the sulphur contents are 
used in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers displacing sulphur imported from overseas. 
A marked increase in the production for 1935 is noted compared with that of 1934, 
12,030 tons, 1933, 1.498 tons and 1932, 274 tons. Apart from this pyritic ore there has 
been no production of iron ore since the year 1908, 

(v) Other States. Reference to the iron ore deposits in the other States will be 
found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, page 779)- 


3. Iron and Steel Bounties.—During the year 1935-36 the bounties paid under 
the Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act on articles manufactured from locally produced 
materials were as follows: wire-netting, £10,659 ; traction engines, £9,814. 


4. World’s Production of Iron and Steel.—(i) General. The Australian production 
of iron and steel at present forms a very small proportion of the world’s output. According 
to The Mineral Industry, the world’s production of each commodity in the years specified 
distributed over principal countries was as follows :— 


PIG IRON AND STEEL.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


Pig Iron. Steel Ingcts and Castings. 
Country. == ee 
1933. 1934. 1935. || 1933. 1934. 1935. 
| 
| | 
\ Thousands of Tons. | Thousands of Tons, 
United States os 13,346 | ~ 16,139 21,373 23,232 26,468 | 34,550 
Germany 5,207 8,742 12,539°|| 7586 11,886 | — 10,096 
Soviet Union 7,250 10,329 | 312,493 || 6,920 | 9:394.| 2520 
United Kingdom 4,124 | 83742 6,426} 7,003 8,859 | 9,342 
France + ile iGSetile £65655 53799 6,520 6,148 | 6,264 
Belgium .. | 2,744. | 2,907 3,060 2,689 2,900 | 2.966 
Japan = ie 2,032 | 2,404 2,716 || 3,047 3,742 | 4,532 
Luxemburg gl 1,888 | 1,955 1,872 1,845 T,932 | 1,837 
Saar Territory 4; 1,592 | 1,826 (a) 1,676 1,950 (a) 
India nS ef 913 } 1,297 1,056 || 6904 798 | oT2 
Czechoslovakia ft 499 | 590 Siz |! TAT. 936 | 1,197 
Italy rag be 517 521 622 || 1,784 1,696. 2171 
Canada. 5A 229 407 | 600 jj 408 759 | 936 
Australia... és 350 430 572 | 375 461 615 
Sweden .. sh 319 | 523 | 566 | 628 $58 | 805 
Poland re ne 306 | 382 304 S17 844 046 
Spain ir i 347 | 348 | 350 | 468 407 | 560 
China : a 200 | 225 250 | 40 50 “60 
Austria an mh 88 m34° 193 | 226 309 | 364 
j= : - 
Total—All Countries 48,781 64,240 | 72,111 67,081 80,797 | 97,887 


(a) Included with Germany, 


In regard to both iron and steel the figures for world production reached an 
exceptionally low ebb in 1932, namely, pig iron, 39,275 tons; steel, 50,029 tons. In 
1933, practically all steel producing nations recorded increased production which has 
since continued to expand. The principal producers in Australia are the Broken Hill 
Proprietary and the Australian Iron and Steel Co., the former situated at Newcastle 
and the latter at Port Kembla in New South Wales. Additional plant has been 


authorized at both of these works in order to meet the increasing demand for steel in 
Australia, . ’ 
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(ii) Australia. The production of steel and pig iron in New South Wales, which is 
the only producing State, is shown during each of the last ten years. 


PIG IRON AND STEEL.—AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION. 


| | . 
Year ended Steel | Steel Rails, Year ended ' Steel _| Steel Rails, 


Pig Iron. =a i} Bars and 3 Pig Iron, Bars and 

30th June— Ingots. Sections, || 30th June— | Ingots. Senhional 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons, Tons. | Tons. 

468,899 | 410,728 | 360,212 |] 1932 —w. 190,132 | 221,488 | 178,740 


A286 504") 405,590 | 350,941 || 1933... | 336,246 | 392,666 | 295,523 
461,110 | 432,773 | 353.921 || 1934... | 487,259 | 518,326 431,765 
308,369 | 314,917 | 256,696 || 1935 .. | 698,493 | 696,861 | 585,838 
232,783 | 228,363 | 188,708 || 1936... | 783,233 | 820,395 | 671,244 


| 
| 
| 
| 


§ 9. Other Metallic Minerals. 


Tungsten ores—wolfram and scheelite—occur in several of the States, in the 
Northern Territory and on King Island in Bass Strait, the last-named being the subject 
of an investigation in 1934. On account of the low prices during recent years, mining 
activities have been restricted and production intermittent. During 1935, 8,061 cwts. 
of wolfram valued at £48,307 were raised in Australia; of which New South Wales 
produced 7,095 ewts. valued at £5,694; Queensland, 480 ewts., £2,888 ; Tasmania, 4,040 
ewts., £20,345; and Northern Territory, 1,846 cwts., £10,380. New South Wales and 
Queensland were the only States in which the production of stheelite was recorded in 
1935: the quantities raised amounted to 50 ewts. and 22 ewts. valued at £381 and £120 
respectively. With a recovery in prices. Australia will probably be an important con- 
tributor to the world’s output of tungsten ore. 

Detailed information in regard to the occurrence and production of other metallic 
minerals in each of the States will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 780-3 and 


preceding issues. 
§ 10. Coal. 


1. Production in each State.—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
will be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 3, pp. 51 5-6.) The 
quantity and value of the production in each State and in Australia during the years 
- specified are given in the table hereunder :— 


COAL.—PRODUCTION.. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land, | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, Australia, 
(a) | Ee ee NO" plod ls Why HS SE 
QUANTITY. ‘ 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. | ons. | Tons, Tons, Tons, 


10,414,165 | 593,912 | 1,037,944 a 313,818 | 55,043 | 12,414,882 
10,793,387 | 514,859 | 954,763 + 468,817 | 66,476 | 12,798,302 
6,432,382 | 571,342 841,308 A 432,400 (123,828 8,401,260 
6,784,222 | 432,353 841,711 Se 415,719 | 111,853 / 8,585,858 
7:118,437 | 523,000 | 875,567 458,399 | 116,573 | 9,091,976 


7,873,180 | 356,958 | 950,558. 500,343 | 113,633 | 9,800,672 
8,698,579 | 476,495 | 1,051,978 | __.. 537,188 | 123,714 | 10,887,954 
VauurE, (b) : he Peto 


62 
3s779,375 | 274,371 | 403,767 e. 153,614 | 25,367 4,627,494 
3578 388 603,323 831,483 ae 407,117 | 63,446 10,983,757 
4,007,343 | 362,284 699,926 .. 336,178 | 98,004 6,103,735 
4,379,453 | 274,903 | 684,555 «. 270,630 | 86,733 | 5,693,274 


| | 85,848 fo) ° 
4,306,799 | 328,704 | 693,383 .» | 289,806 | 85,84 5,704,54 
4,541,923 215,413 7525303 | + 278,704 | 81,262 5,869,605 
4,887,341 | 282,253 843,034 iss 318,013 | 86,204 _ On4 10,845 
(a) Exclusive of brown coal, shown in next table. (b) At the Dit’s mouth, 
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The figures for Victoria already quoted are exclusive of brown coal, the quantity 
and value of which for the years specified were as follows. The reduced output for 
1935 is attributable to floods which retarded production during the early months of the 
vear. 


BROWN COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. (a) | Year. Quantity. | Walne. (a) 
¥ pulliek | | 
Tons. | £ Tons. | £ 
1913 ne cea) 2,984 | 569 || 1932 ~- <i | 2082 5ES 274,903 
1921 a | 79,224 | 31,074 || 1933. -- ». | 2,580,060 271,360 
KOZ Cues .. | 957;935 | 188,899 || 1934 ~- a+ | 2,657,534 264,192 


BQO! gies 2 R%s831507 | 173,7%3°|| 1935. -*+ oe 4| 2,225,555 317,444 


(a) Cost of Production. 


2. Distribution and Production of Coal in each State.—(i) New South Wales.— 
The coal deposits of New South Wales constitute the most important and extensively 
worked in Australia. The principal fields are known as the Northern, Southern and 
Western, and are situated at Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow respectively. 

The coal from the various districts differs considerably in quality—that from the 
Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while 
the product of the Southern and Western is an excellent steaming coal. At the present 
time the Greta coal seams in the Northern division are being extensively worked between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, and this stretch of country, covering a distance of 15 
miles, is now the most important coal-mining district in Australasia. 

The table hereunder gives the yields in each of the three districts during the five 
years 1931 to 1935 :— 


COAL.—PRODUCTION IN DISTRICTS, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


District. 1931. 1932. 1933- 1934. ; 1935. 
— = > _ : 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Northern .. ae 4,161,798 | 4,398,253 | 4,651,483 | 5,227,647 5,679,802 
Southern .. = 981,964 | 1,112,686 | 1,218,014 | 1,344,669 | 1,558,282 
Western... aise 1,288,620 | 1,273,283 | 1,248,940 1,300,864 ! 1,400,495 
3 | : 7 7 | 
Total and ae 6,432,382 | 6,784,222 | 7,118,437 7,873,180 | 8,698,579 
Total Value (a) £ .. |- 4,607,343 | 4:376,453 | 4,306,799 | 4,541,923 | 4,887,341 
<aCRMn Romeet at: 
| | 
Average value per | | | 
ton (a) Sanh Cige at | ras, erdJ) |) @ass ead. 11s. 6d. | tis sds 


(a) At the pit’s mouth. 


During the five years ended 1927, the average annual production of coal in New 
South Wales exceeded 11,000,000 tons, but in 1928 the output declined to 9,448,000 
tons owing to a reduction of oversea and interstate orders. A prolonged stoppage of 
work in the Northern mines during the next two years and the advent of the industrial 
depression reduced the yield to 6,430,000 tons in 1931 since when it has gradually risen 
to 8,699,000 tons in 1935. Of the total quantity of coal won in New South Wales since 
the inception of operations to the end of the year 1935, Viz., 394,000,000 tons, about 
267,750,000 or 68 per cent. was obtained in the Northern District, 81,500,000 tons or 
21 per cent. came from the Southern District, and 45,000,000 tons or 11 per cent. was 
contributed by the mines in the Western District. 
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(ti) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. The deposits of black coal in Victoria occur in the 
Jurassic system, the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to 
six feet, being all in the Southern Gippsland district. 


The output of black coal in Victoria during the last five years was as follows :— 


BLACK COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA. 


: | ; } is | | Average 

_ Year. | ss pn sh edgy eae rk | Total Value. ! Value per ton. 
; | e ; ei (a) (a) 

Ss H as = | — | wom | =? — 

Tons, | Tons, Tons. | 4 Pes 

532,003 | 395339 571,342 | 362,284 12 8 

359,011 | 73:342 432,353 | 274,903 Iz 9 

444,868 | 78,132 523,000 | 328,704 ee 2 

268,861 | 88,097 356,958 | 215,413 oP a 

393.532 82,963 476,495 | 282,253 II Io 


(a) At the pit’s mouth. 
(6) Brown Coal.—(t) General. Some account of the brown coal deposits and of 
the operations of the State Electricity Commission in connexion therewith will be found 
in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, page 785). The brown coal produced 
in Victoria in 1935 amounted to 2,221,515 tons, all but 1,000 tons being procured at the 
State open cut at Yallourn. During the year 1935-36, 2,988,430 tons of brown coal were 
produced by the State Electricity Commission, of which 1,584,858 tons went to the 
power station and 1,403,572 tons to the briquette factory. 

(2) Production of Briquettes. The briquetting plant started operations in N ovember, 
1924, and the output for fourteen months ending December, 1925, was 77,945 tons. In 
1926 the output was 95,477 tons which had increased to 180,905 tons in 1930 and to 
357,601 tons in 1935. The Yallourn briquettes are considered to be equal in quality: 
to those produced in the best German factories. 

(iii) Queensland. The distribution of production during the year 1935 w 


as as 
follows :— 
COAL PRODUCTION.—QUEENSLAND, 1935. 
District. | Production. | District. | Production, 
; . oe a bm gf ‘5 | 
os | | 
Tons. | | Tons, 
Ipswich .. ae -- | 490,411 || Clermont gi 3) 84,047 
Darling Downs... a 78,945 || Bowen .. es Bei 216,008 
Wide Bay and Maryboroug 82,707 || Mount Mulligan (Chillagoe) | 20,320 
Rockhampton (Central) “ .. | 64,753 || Other .. ar Pi 8,787 
: oe! cn a ie Be ieee — 
i Total ae = | 1,051,978 
| 


The production in 1935 continues to show an improvement on that of recent years 
but it is still 23 per cent. below the peak production of 1,369,000 tons in 1929. Tho 
distribution of the 1,051,978 tons raised in 1935 was as follows: Railway Department, 
433.551 tons; other industries within the State, 543,091 tons ; exported, 75,326 tons. 
There were 50 collieries operating in the Ipswich district, 7 in the Darling Downs, 8 in 
the Maryborough area, 4 in Clermont district, 4 in Rockhampton district, 1 in Chillagoe 
district 1 at Mount Morgan, 1 at Mackay, and 2 in the Bowen district. State coal 
_. mines are in operation at Collinsville in the Bowen field, at Styx in the Central area, 
and at Mount Mulligan. 

(iv) South Australia. So far no coal has been worked in South Australia (see Official : 
Year Book No. 22, page 786). 

(v) Western Australia. The production from the six collieries operating on the 
Collie field amounted in 1935 to 537,188 tons, an increase of nearly 37,000 tons on the 
. return for 1934. The deposits at Wilga again remained unworked during the year. 


oy 
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(vi) Tasmania. The production in 1935 amounted to 123,714 tons, about 10,000 
tons more than the total for 1934. The industry is being carried on under difficulties 
-owing to restricted markets and consequently operations are not continuous. About 
57,000 tons of the total output in 1935 were contributed by the Cornwall Coal Company, 
27,000 tons by the Mt. Nicholas Proprietary and 15,000 tons by the Jubilee Company. 
The three mines combined raised 99,000 tons or 80 per cent. of the total output. 


(vii) Australia’s Coal Reserves. The latest available estimate of the actual and 
probable coal reserves of Australia is shown in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry 1929-1930, and is based upon that prepared by the Coal and 
Lignites Panel of the Power Survey Sectional Committee of the Standards Association 
of Australia. The following table shows the actual and probable coal reserves as 
determined by that Committee :— 


ACTUAL AND PROBABLE COAL RESERVES OF AUSTRALIA. 
(Millions of Tons.) 


| Sub-bituminons 


State. | Black Coal. and Brown 

| Coal. 
New South Wales 13,929 
Victoria ee y ac . oe 4 40 37,000 
Queensland oe sk md a eel 2,238 67 
South Australia XK | 3 57 
Western Australia 3,500 
Tasmania ‘ / 244 5 

| 

Total =c 16,451 40,624 


\ 


3. Production in Various Countries.—The total known coal production of the workl 
in 1935 amounted to about 1,290 million tons, towards which Australia contributed 
about 13.1 million tons, or 1 per cent. The following tables show the production of 
the chief British and foreign countries during each of the last four years where the 
returns are available :— 

COAL PRODUCTION.—BRITISH EMPIRE. 


- } 
Great 


Th British | = Ae New Uni 
Year. Britain. India. | Canada. | Australia. Zealand, $Aprion. 
| 
Brack Coat. 
hig | : | = a 
Tons. | Tons, Tons, / Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
TQ32 o. : 208,733,000) 20,153,000 7,386,000) 8,586,000! 928,200, 9,764,400 
1933 «- . 207,112,000, 19,780,000 7,619,000, 9,092,000, 843,800) T0,545,200 
1934 .. : 220,728,000, 22,057,000 9,461,000) 9.801.000 832,000] 12,002,000 
LO35 ... : p22.2b2;000) 23,017,000 9,193,000) 10,888,000 825,000] 13,360,000 
= - ! 
Brown Coan, Lignire. 
| 
goa2) res ? ‘ | 3,093,000' 2,612,500) 913,700 ‘ 
19330... : é ‘ | 3,009,000! 2,580,000, 977,400 x 
TOR4y ate sip : X | 2,870,000, 2,618,000, 1,228,600 : 
1935 -- ee . ae | 3,186.090' 2,221,515! 1,290,000 3 
| 


| 
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~ COAL PRODUCTION.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Year. Germany. Austria. Hungary. | Belgium, | ee | nk Yugoslavia. 


Buack Coan, 


Compared with the previous vear the production for 1935 showed a satisfactory 
increase in practically all of the major producivg countries of the world. Any decrease 
which did occur was very small. he production of the British Empire amounted to 
288,000,000 tons in 1935 or an increase of 5,000,000 tons or 1.8 per cent, on that of 
1934. The production of foreign countries increased by 20,000,000 tons to 1,000,000,000 
tons, or by 2 per cent. in the same period. 


i 4. Exports.—(i) General. The quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive 
of bunker coal) exported to other countries in 1935-30 was 307,540 tons, valued at 
£276,553. New South Wales exported 306,356 tons, Queensland, 1,153 tons, and Victoria, 


* | | | 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. j Tons. Tons. | Tons, 
nv 1932 a 103,086,300 217,800 880,700 | 21,075,000 | 45,536,000 | 10,788,000 362,200 
1933 +. |107,960,000 | 235,200 787,000 24,878,400 46,113,200 | 10,471,800 377,400 - 
1934 . {122,885,000 246,900 744,000 | 25,972,000 | 46,880,000 | 10,519,000 | 381,000 
7 1935 - |140,744,000 | 246,500 Sro,0co | 26,087,000 | 46,363,000 | 10,791,000 | 394,000 
i } { 
e ~ = 
Year. Spain. oland. | Nether- Soviet ; China. United 
a p Poland ‘hles| amie Japan. | (c) States 
| | i 
‘ 
Tons. Tons. | ‘ons. Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1932 ate 6,746,000 | 28,379,200 | 12,555,000 | 63,299,000 | 27,610.300 | 18,370,000 |321,040,000 
1933 hos 5,904,000 | 26,924,000 12,375,000 | 74,730,000 | 32,010,000 18,505,000 |342,118,000 
1934 oe 5.838.000 28,771,390 | 12,145,000 | 92,456,000 | 35,358,000 | 20,568,000 |371,907,000 
1935 > 6.905.000 | 28,091,945 | I1,690,000 |102,770,000 | 34,354,000 | 12,000,000 |375,292,000 
e : ! ; all | 
Brown Coat, LIGnitTE. 
| 7 c “ay 
a Year. Germany. Austria. | Hungary. | Belgium. France. Czecho- | vugoslavia. 
| | | slovakia. 
sj a ae s ie = | a 
/ | | 
P | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. 
| | ‘. 

- 692 es |120,709,600 | 3,055,000 | 5,837,800 | we 975,700 | 15,608,000 4,042,000 
1933 ++ [124,792,000 | 2,966,900 | 5,815,000 | ee 1,070,100 | 14,825,000 3,711,500 
1934 ++ | 135,098,000 } 2,806,000 6,081,000 Aa 1,009,000 | 14,932,000 3,866,000 
7935 -. |145,028,000 } 2,924,000 6,612,000 ae 885,000, | 14,977,000 3,971,000 

a. oer Nether- Soviet | 3 United 

o “¥ > 4 Japa ; a 
; Year. Spain. Poland. anak: Tent Japan. China. enact 
Tons. Tous. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Vous, 
1932 fe 331,000 | 32,900 122,000 ! (a) 106,800 ae (i) 
1933 te 296,000 32,900 95,590 (iW) 114,000 ie (a) 
1034 a 294,000 26,000 91.032 (4) 125,000 am (1) 
1935 “ey 299,000 18,000 | 85.000 | (a) (d) a (1m) 

(a) Tneluded with black coal. (b) Exelusive of Saar Distriet, which produced 10,273,200 tens 
in 1932, 10,394,400 tons in 1933, 11,139,000 tons in 1931, and 1,673,000 tons from ist January to 17th 
February, 1935. Vrom this date production has been inelided with that of Germany. (¢) Includes 
about 300,000 tons of lignite vearly. (d) Not available. 
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31 tons. The quantity and value of the oversea exports of Australian coal for the years 
specified are shown in the appended table :— 


COAL.—OVERSEA EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. ‘ Year. Quantity. Value. 
| | ' — Se are — a 
A eae fons: pa ees / ae ane ee 
1913 (a) | 2,098,505 I,121,505 || 1932—33 Spe 2825977 281,512 
1Q2I—22 ee “@1j028,707 1,099,899 1933-34 es 292,416 . 269,296 
1930-31 sea 387,851 | 411,612 | 1934-35 a 305,139 273,305 
1931-32 | 344,015 | 341,800 1935-36. 307,540 276,553 


(a) Calendar Year. 
Australian coal taken for bunker purposes during the same years was as follows :— 


COAL.—BUNKER, AUSTRALIA. 


Wear, | Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
i Tons, £ i Tons. Fg 
1913 (a) ga 9 1,627,870 £003,375. |} £93233 == 562,442 550,277 
1921-22 | 1,498,035 | 2,178,101 1933-34 ae 523,014 495,032 
1930-31 ear 509,393 | 607,537 1934-35 = 575418 544,875 
1931-32 | 


506,140 534,807 || 1935-36 -- 614,333. 579,549 


(a) Calendar Year. 


(ii) New South Wales. The total export of coal from New South Wales in 1035 
amounted to 2,765,805 tons, valued at £2,367,537, of which 2,387,101 tons, valued at 
£1,996,078, were shipped from Newcastle. Interstate exports amounted to 1,899,274 
tons, valued at £1,581,097, and were divided as follows :—Cargo, 1,584,589 tons, 
£1,350,181; bunker, 304,685 tons, £231,516. Oversea exports totalled 876,591 tons, 
valued at £785,840, representing 552,765 tons of bunker coal, valued at £495,377, and 
323,826 tons of cargo coal, valued at £290,463. 

The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collieries during the 
last five years was as follows, the particulars given of quantity exported including coal - 
shipped as bunker coal :— 2 


COAL.—DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


} Bx . Dx ports wee 
Year. / Seow ney hetieg } ea Pork PR ON Total. 
2 eae ds (@) bs eel ee ee 

Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons. 
1931 ie “| T.dGo0,086 802,760 4,169,583 | 6,432,382 
1932 <i ae 1,501,598 792.750 4,489,874 6,784,222 
1933 a -+ | 1,623,840 831,338 4,663,259 71 18,437 
1934 ar <> | “2,882,875 807,154 5,183,153 7,873,180 
1935, . a+ | 1,889,274 876,591 5:932,714 8,698.579 


(a) Including Bunker. j 


For the period of five years shown in the table above, 23 per cent. of the total 
output was exported to other States, 11 per cent. was sent overseas, and 66 per cent. 
was consumed locally. 


The figures quoted in the table above are given on the authority of the New South 
Wales Mines Department. 


5- Consumption in Australia.—It is possible from the information available to show 
with reasonable accuracy the disposal of the coal produced in Australia and the quantity 
retained for home consumption. ; 


Under normal circumstances the production and consumption of coal move in the 
same direction, but in times of industrial troubles large consumers may be compelled 
to rely upon accumulated stocks, and, consequently, annual figures may be thrown out 


\ 
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of alignment. \ For this reason the following table has been prepared on a quinqucnnial 
basis in order to smooth out any departures from the normal :— 


PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF COAL, AUSTRALIA, 


Average for Five Years ending, 


Particulars. - 
1930-31. 1935-36. 
3 3 Brack Coat. 
Tons. Tons, 
Production of Black Coal (a)— ae sf 
Grass a is 11,219,510 9,650,459 
Saleable (a) :. 10,781,637 2277441 
Imports 190,932 US rst) 
Total Supplies 10,972,509 9,290,570 
| O/ Ope a 
| 0 /0 
Exported overseas 478,452 4.30 306,417 3.30 
Exported as bunker, overseas 747:590 6.81 559,271 | 5-99 
Total | 1,226,048 | ID.17 862,688 | 9.29 
 .» Consumed as fuel in— | 
Electric Light and Power Works « | 155523550 14.15 | 1,562,069 16.81 
Factories (5) oh Ss .. | 2,021,588 £8.42 | 1,500,513 / 16.15 
Railways | 135256,301 | 29-68") 2,700,542) |" 20.73 
Total 6,830,439 | 62.25 | 5,769,124 | 62.09 © 
Consumed as raw material in— 
Gas Works .. 1,270,126 | 11.58 | 1,017,248 | 10.95 
-Coke Works .. 778,741 Fie) 919,184 9.89 
Total +4, 2,048,867 18.68 | 1,936,432 20.84 
Domestic consumption and all other purposes | 
(ey. a2 — as = 867,215 | 7-90 722,332 7.78 
Grand Total .. |10,972,569 | 100.00 | 9,290,576 | 100.00 
: Brown Coat, - obs, 
Tons. Tons. 
Production of Brown Coal aa 4e 1,599,420 2,560,612 
Utilization— tee Ye val % 
As fuel in Electric Light and Power Works 958,207 | 59-91 | 1,290,232 | 50.39 
As raw material in Briquette Works (d) .. 643,213 | 40.09 | 1,270,380 | 49.61 
Total | 1,599,420 | 100.00 . 2,500,012 | 100.00 


(b) Approximate, not including Brown Coal, see NOTH (d). (ce) Including 


timated. : 
dg) Revinne: d) A portion of the briquette output is 


“bunker coal for Interstate and Intrastate Shipping. ( 
consumed in factories. 


Pre. 
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The production of coal is ascertained only in calendar years and to relate it to the 
other factors in the table, it was necessary to have recourse to estimates which in all 
probability differ but slightly from the actual figures. 


6. Prices.—(i) New South Wales. The price of New South Wales coal depends on 
the district from which it is obtained, the northern district coal generally realizing a 
somewhat higher rate than the southern or western product, although during the last 
two years the average price in the southern fields was slightly in excess of that prevailing 
in the northern area. The average price on the mine in each district and for the State 
as a whole during the last five vears was as follows :— 


COAL.—PRICES, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Wigan - Northern Southern Western Average for 
: District. District. District. State. 
Per ton. Per ton Per ton. Per ton 
, Sd. s. a a. ad. &. @ 
IQ31 ee Pe rh. 2 I3 Ii TS) 14 4 
1932 AS Re: nie gg is: TAs tio 8 £2 Ka 
1933 38 Pe iz 9 12 6 9 5 Rp 
1934 KS <4 IZ <0 To te 8 10 Ir 6 
1935 ae oe Te, 0 Ge Ce &§ 8 fits 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria the average price of coal per ton at the pit’s mouth in 
1931 was 12s. 8d.; in 1932, 128. gd. ; in 1933, 12s. 7d.; in 1934, 12s. 1d.; and in 1935, 
11s. 10d, These averages are exclusive of brown coal, which in 1935 cost 2s. 10d. per ton 
to produce. 


(ili) Queensland. Prices in the principal coal-producing districts during the last 
five years were :— 


COAL.—PRICES, QUEENSLAND. 


Value at Pit’s Mouth, 


District. 

I93t. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
&. a, 8. d. & da. S28 8. d. 
Ipswich a Ee be es meas ie) Ta <:9 ne NE ie 5 5 
Darling Downs .. os Hee 18 4 i 2 18 4 8 3 
Wide Bay and Maryborough — 22 10 22 YO Bia Vi eae Bas 
Rockhampton Sols AG: 3S rz. 16 6 iG, 7 16 7 
nla fas Atay RIE” ay Tye 26 ms a ee i 12 5 

owen .. an “ao ia IAL I c) I 6 
Mount Mulligan (Chillagoe) 28 10 or | 28 3 a fo) “< se 
Average for State .. | 16 8 1b) 3 x50] I5 II a6 “o 


| 


In rgo0r the average value at the pit’s mouth was 7s. per ton, 


and the 
the ten years I901 to 1910 was about 6s. 8d. wrens) 


(iv) Western Australia. The average prices of the Collie (Western Australia) coal 
during the last five years were: in 1931, 158. 7d.; in 1932, 13s.; in 1933, 12s. 8d.; in 
1934, 118. 2d.; and in 1935, 11s, 10d. per ton. j < 


(v) Tasmania. The average prices per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
for the last six years were: in 1930, 15s. 11d.; in 1931, 158. 10d.; in 1932, 158. 6d.; 
in 1933, 148. 9d. ; in 1934, T4s. 4d.; and in 1935, 138. I1d. per ton. bog ba 
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iis Prices in the United Kingdom.—During the five years 1931 to 1935 the average 
selling value of coal per ton at the pit’s mouth in the United Kingdom was: in 1931, 
138. 6d. ; in 1932, 138. 3d.; in 1933, 13s.; in 1934, 12s. r1d.; and in 1935, 13s. per ton. 


8. Employment in Coal Mines.—The number of persons employed in coal mines, 
both above and below ground, in each of the producing States is given in the following 
table for the years 1913, 1923, and for each of the years 1931 to 1935:— 


COAL MINES.—PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
: Victoria. | | 
Year. pad tery = Sie Ta oo ae ‘Queensland. ee Tasmania. | Tota). 
Black. Brown. | | 
: S525 eee es sad ie 
No. No. No. | No. No. Nope ios 
18,843 | 1,377 (a) | 2,548 559 | 136 | 23,463 
22,969 | 2,031 (a) 2,662 FES | 268 | 28,743 
15,067 | 1,897 259 | 2,302 752 363 21,300 
14,275 | 1,663 | 281 | 2,392 604 381 19,596 
13,349 | 1,517 272 2,448 626 313 18,525 
13,465 | 1,502 319 | 2,385 ~ 624 342 | 18,637 
13,337 | 1,397 615 | 24455 689 340 | 18,833 


(a) Production prior to 1924 was of little importance. 


The maximum number employed was attained in 1926 when 31,774 persons were 
engaged in the coal mines of Australia. Shortly after that year a slackening in the 
demand for coal and a prolonged cessation of activities on one of the principal fields 
-of New South Wales during 1929 and 1930 seriously affected the figures of employment, 
while the reduction to their present level of about 18,800 was the result of the reaction 
of the industry to the industrial depression of recent years. It would also appear that 
the growth of mechanization has depressed employment in the industry for, 
notwithstanding an additional output of more than 2,000,000 tons since 1932, the 
number employed declined by approximately 800. In 1935 the output of coal per 
employee averaged 578 tons, compared with 418 tons in 1920. 


9. Accidents in Coal Mining.—(i) Australia. The following table gives the number 
of persons killed or injured, with the proportion per 1,000 employed, and in relation 
to the quantity of coal raised, this being a factor which must be reckoned with in any 
consideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. Although no precise 
definition of an accident is available it would appear that any disablement from 
misadventure which rendered the injured unfit for work for fourteen or more-days has 
been uniformly adopted by the State Departments of Mines. A further table gives the 
rate of fatalities during the last five years. 


COAL MINING.—EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS, 1935. 


EMT as Proportion per Tons of Coal raised 
Persons | No, of Persons, 1,000 Employed. | for each Person. 
Stat | Employed 

us CN es orcmetc = SES Cis’ ERED RTE ea ENT RAE 
| Mining. | kitted. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 

eer aera os “ een ees ee ee 
New South Wales .. | 13,337 AT. 6m | 0.82 4.50 | 790,780 | 142,660 
Victoria .. ae 2,012 be Salt, aes 2.49 | ..° |539,602 
Queensland ae 2,455 2 197 | 0.81 80.24 | 525,989 | 5,340 
Western Australia .. 689 “2 287 We ons 410.55 a 1,872 

Tasmania .. bi. 340 a bee ie Pe | 
Total ptt 285853 13 550 | 0.69 29.21 | 837,535 | 23,835 
| 
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The next table shows the average number of miners employed, number of fatalities, 
and rate per 1,000 during the quinquennium 1931-35 :— 


COAL MINING.—FATALITIES, 1931 TO 1935. 


= 


| Average No.of | 4sverage No.of | Rate per 1,000 


State. | Coal Miners ee ai 
Employed. Fatal Accidents. | Employed. 
New South Wales ss te 14,020 11.20 0.80 
Victoria ee oe 2 1,943 0.60 0.31 
Queensland oe oe: ba 2,408 E.2e | 0.50 
Western Australia a | 659 0.40 0.62 
Tasmania ae. a | 348 1.00 2.87 
| 
| } 
Total ie of “= | 19,378 14.40 | 0.72 


7 | | 


(ii) Other Countries. According to the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, the 
average death rate per 1,000 miners from accidents in coal mines in Great Britain during 
the quinquennium 1931-35 was 1.10, the rates varying between 1.35 im 1934 and 0.98 
in 1931, while the rate for Australia for the same period was 0.72. In the United States 
during the two years 1933 and 1934 the death rate per 1,000 employees averaged 3.5 
for bituminous coal miners, and 3.6 for anthracite miners. Rates for other coal- 
producing countries for the same period were—Canada, 1.6; Union of South Africa, 
2.6; Germany, 1.7; Spain, 1.3; Poland, 1.6; Belgium, 1.2; and France,o.8. In 
comparing these rates. allowance must be made for the circumstance that the methods 
of calculation are not identical in all countries. 


§ 11. Coke. 


Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in Australia, the production of 
coke was limited to about 250,000 tons prior to the war. This was below local 
requirements and necessitated a fairly considerable import from abroad. During recent 
years, however, a high standard of excellence has been attained in the local product 
and imports have almost ceased, while Australian coke is being shipped to New Zealand 
and other islands in the- Pacific. For the year 1935-36 the coke imported amounted 
to 2,230 tons, of which 227 tons were obtained from the United Kingdom and 2,003 tons 
from Germany, Western Australia being the chief importing State. The quantity 
exported was 15,8606 tons, valued at £23,331, of which 13,342 tons, valued at £17,836, 
was sent to New Caledonia. ; 


The table hereunder gives the production in New South Wales during the last five 
years :— 


COKE.—PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


| 
Items. 1931. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
Quantity W. tons 217,509 | 356,495 473427 688,621 857,875 
Value, total ac £ 297,318 | 403,177 512,693 | 636,346 | 802,887 
Value, perton .. 2 278. 4d. | 228. 7d. | 21s. 8d 18s. 6d. | 18s. od. 
| 


The figures quoted refer to the product of coke ovens, and are exclusive of coke 
produced in the ordinary way at gas works. Prior to the depression the maximum 
production of coke was 709,000 tons in 1927; the output fell to 217,509 tons in 1931, 
but with the general recovery of trade the figure rose to 857,875 tons in 1935. : 


\ 
\ 
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A small quantity of coke is made in Queensland, the quantity returned in 1935 being 
24,877 tons; of which 20,785 tons, was produced at Bowen State Coke Works, The 
greater proportion of the output of these works was consigned to the Mount Isa Mines 
Ltd. and to the Chillagoe State Smelters. Hitherto the coke used at these ore treatment 
works was imported from New South Wales, but now that the battery of 45 ovens is in 
operation, it is anticipated that the output will be sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the State. The following table shows the amount manufactured locally during the 
last five years :— ‘ 


. bs f. COKE.—PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND. ter leat tag Ms 
Year. | 193. 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. 
Quantity ae tons | 2,280 1,933 15,096 | 25,655 24,877 


In order to avoid duplication with coal values the returns for coke have not been 
included in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 


§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oil. 


1. Oil Shale.—{i) General, Reference to the deposits of oil shale and the search for 
mineral oi] in Australia will be found in Official Year Book No, 22, pages 791 to 793. 

(ii) New South Wales. The establishment of the oil shale industry in Australia 
by the development of the deposits at Newnes in New South Wales has received the 
serious consideration of both the Commonwealth and the New South Wales Governments. 
The project has been the subject of a number of investigations, and reports in connexion 
therewith have been issued. In 10937 negotiations were completed between the two 

- Governments and a leading business man of New South Wales, in which the latter under- 
took to develop the shale oil industry in the Newnes—C ‘apertee district. An agreement 
is now being concluded in which provision is to be made for the exemption from excise 
duty on petrol produced up to to million gallons per annum for a period of 25 years. 
Amongst other things to be provided for is the production of fuel oil in cases of national 
emergency. The successful establishment of this. project will probably lead to an 
expansion of the industry in Australia ; it should provide another avenue for employment 
and serve as a valuable training ground for purposes of research. In 1934, 200 tons of 

_ shale were mined for experimental purposes at an estimated value of £r00 but no 
* production was recorded in 1935. : 
: (iii) Tasmania. About 38,000 gallons of crude oil were produced in 1934 from shale 
treated in Tasmania, while the total quantity of oil distilled from shale up to the end 
of 1934 was set down at 357,000 gallons. There was no production during 1935. An 
amalgamation of interests was effected in 1931, under the name of the Pasmanite Shale 
Oil Company. The plant operated by this syndicate closed down at the end of January, 
» 1935. ; ‘ Sey 
1 2. Coal Oil.—Attention has been directed to the production of oil from coal by a 
number of processes, A committee consisting of nominees of the Commonwealth and 
State Governments, excepting Western Australia, and of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. was appointed to advise on specific questions submitted to it. In a report submitted 
in June, 1937, it was stated that the stage had not been reached when Australia could 
establish plants for the production of oil from coal. The committee recommended, 
however, that close touch be kept with developments abroad. 
’ 3. Well Oil.—(i) Australia. The Commonwealth Government encourages the search 
~~ for oil by placing at the disposal of companies and individuals the advice and experience 
- of its technical staff appointed for this purpose. In co-operation with the ae Board 
useful aerial reconnaissances have already been made in Queensland by the Common- 
wealth Geological Adviser, the photographs and mosaics produced proving of great 
value in conjunction with the ground geological surveys. A further aerial] reconnaissance 
was undertaken to cover most of the possible oil producing regions in Australia. 


es 
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In February, 1936, the Commonwealth Government announced that information 
of a much more encouraging nature had been received, indicating that structures 
favourable to well oil production have been located in New South Wales and probably in 
Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia. In the circumstances it was decided to 
evolve a plan of operations to test the possibilities of flow oil in the various selected 
localities with the least possible delay. Further reference is made in § 16 hereinafter to 
the search for oil. 

(ii) Victoria. The production of crude petroleum oil in the year 1935 amounted to 
4,320 gallons valued at £108. The total production to the end of that year amounted 
to 87,148 gallons worth £2,178. 

(iii) Queensland. Great hopes were at one time entertained in regard to the 
petroliferous area in Queensland, but while gas and light to medium gravity oils have 
- been found at Roma, and gas and oily wax at Longreach, structural conditions for 
accumulations on a commercial scale have not yet been located in the drilled areas. 
The search for oil was continued during 1935 by three companies in localities situated 
nearer to the coast. 

(iv) South Australia. Under prescribed conditions, the South Australian Govern- 
ment offers a bonus of £5,000 to the person or body corporate which first obtains from a 
local bore or well 100,000 gallons of crude petroleum containing not less than 90 per 
cent. of products obtainable by distillation. 

(v) Western Australia. During 1935, oil geologists examined territories under the 
direction of the Freney Kimberley Oil Company Ltd. and Oil Search Ltd. Future 
operations will depend wpon the recommendations arising from these investigations. 


§ 13. Other Non-metallic Minerals. 


A more or less detailed statement regarding the occurrence and production of other 
non-metallic minerals is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pages 793 
to 796). The tables of quantity and value in § i of this Chapter will, however, show the 
production of the principal items in this class for each State during the year 1935. 


§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—It is difficult to secure accurate returns in connexion with the 
production of precious stones, but the yield of diamonds in 1934 in New South Wales 
was estimated at 49 carats, valued at £52, obtained at Copeton in the Tingha division, 
while the total production to the end of 1934 is given at 204,000 carats, valued at 
£147,000. There was no production recorded in 1935. 


2. Sapphires—The production of sapphires in New South Wales during 1929 was 
returned as 65 ozs., valued at £450, obtained wholly at Sapphire in the Inverell division, 
but no output has been recorded since. Production dering recent years was restricted 
owing to the unfavourable market, 

In Queensland, gems to the value of £1,805 were purchased on the Anakie sapphire 
fields in 1935. It is probable that many were sold privately or held for better prices. 
For these reasons the returns are considered to be very incomplete. There were about 
120 miners operating on the fields during 1934 but their number decreased to 64 in 1935. 
Production has declined very considerably since 1920, when the yield was valued at 
£66,000, 


3. Precious Opals.—The estimated value of the opal won in New South Wales 
during the year 1935 was £5,070, obtained on the Lightning Ridge, White Cliffs and 
Grawin fields, The figures quoted, however, do not represent the total output, as in 
many instances miners, buyers and collectors leave the fields before a record of their 
production or purchases can be secured. Some very fine stones are at times obtained, 
one weighing 5 ozs. and valued at £300 being found in rg11. Three finds of large stone 
were made in 1928, the gems weighing 790, 590 and 232 carats respectively, and showing 
fine fire and lustre. Occasionally black opals of very fine quality are found, one specimen 
from the Wallangulla field, weighing 6} carats, being sold in rgto for £102, while in 
the early part of 1920 a specimen realized £600. It is stated that this locality is the 
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only place in the world where the “ black ” variety of the gem has been found, The 
‘total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is estimated at £1,613,000, 
but as pointed out above the figures are to some extent understated. 

Small quantities of precious opal are found in the Beechworth district in Victoria. 
The opaliferous district in Queensland stretches over a considerable area of the 
western interior of the State, from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. 
‘The yield in 1935 was estimated at £200, and up to the end of that year at about 
£187,000. These figures are, however, merely approximations, as large quantities of 
opal, of which no record is obtained, are disposed of privately. Production during 
recent years has been limited by the paucity of demand and only 6 persons were engaged 
during 1935. The greatest recorded output was for the year 1895 when the yield was 
valued at £32,750. 

Owing to the poor market for gems, production from the Coober Pedy opal field 
situated in the Stuart Range in South Australia fell from £11,056 in 1929 to £1,517 in 
1934. In 1935, production recovered somewhat and amounted to £3,228. The field is 
extremely prolific, a large quantity of precious white opal having been raised therefrom, 
while only a small portion of the known opal-bearing area has been thoroughly tested. 
The greatest yield for the State in any one year was obtained in 1920 when the value of 
production was returned at £24,000. 

According to a report a few years ago by the Australian Trade Commissioner in the 
East there is a good sale for the gems in China. It is stated that there is no difficulty 
in cutting and polishing, as the Chinese method of dealing with jade, dating back many 
centuries, can also be applied to opal. 


4. Other Gems.—Various other gems and precious stones have from time to time 
been discovered in the different States, the list including agates, amethysts, beryls, 
chiastolite, emeralds, garnets, olivines, moonstones, rubies, topazes, tourmalines, 
turquoises and zircons. In Western Australia, 609 carats ( rough) of emeralds, valued at 
£278, were produced during 1929 in the Cue district on the Murchison gold-field. The 
value of the 3,750 carats reported from the same area in 1930 was not ascertainable, as 
there were no sales during the year. There has been no recorded production since 1930. 


§ 15. Numbers Engaged, Wages Paid and Accidents in Mining. 


t. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to the season, the price of industrial metals, 
the state of the labour markets, and according to the permanence of new finds and the 
development of the established mines. During the year 1935 the number so employed 
was as follows :— 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1935. 


Number of Persons engaged in Mining for— | 
ai ¥ ' = | * ca ry : ie | re 
State. | Silver, | | Total. 
Gold. | Lead Copper. Tin, Coal, Other. 
and Zine. | 
New South Wales Bs e652 Ve3.536 4 | 1,807 | 13,337 | 1,316 | 20,055 
Victoria af .. | 6,900 ef x 5 | 2,012 87 | 9,004 
Queensland is wel 3,032 544 170 | I,122°} 2,455 | 318 | 8,540 
South Australia -- | 243 rie 54 Ay -. | 677,) 97 
Western Australia ne ted, 708 Sirs eames 58 689 102 | 15,557 
Tasmania se Xe 216 | 2,046 | 1,758 | 1,452 340 |_- 267 | 5079 
Northern Territor bs BO3ia| 77 | is Oe Sadr. ay lier | 506 
ts = | Ss clad ee 
| 
Australia .. «+ |33,213' | 5,126) 1 989 | 4,474 | 18,833 | 2,900 | 66,435 
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Included in the figures for “ other” in South Australia were 412 engaged in mining 


iron ore, 54 gypsum miners, 125 salt gatherers, and 50 opal miners. 


The Tasmanian 


figures include 44 osmiridium miners, and those for the Northern Territory, 80 mica. 


miners. 
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The following table shows the number of persons engaged in mining in each State 
at intervals since r901 and the proportion so employed to the total population :— 


NUMBER ENGAGED IN MINING PER 100,000 OF POPULATION. 


Igor. Igit. | Ig21. 
= eee 5 _ 
State. | No. per No. per No. per 
Miners | 100,000 of} Miners 100,000 of Miners 100,000 0f 
|employed. Popu- (employed. Popu- |employed. Popu- 
lation. lation. | lation. 
New South Wales .. | 36,615 2,085 | 37,017 2.22 29,701 1.410 
Victoria .. | 28,670 2,381 15,986 I,210 5,211 339 
Queensland | 43,352 2,664 | 13,201 2,547 5,847 766 
South Australia bs 7.00% 1,931 6,000 1,457 2,020 406 
Western Australia 20,895 11,087 | 16,596 S787 1. o7084: 2,122 
Tasmania ovis 6,923 4,017 5,247 2,760 3,170 1,486 
Northern Territory fhe on FI5 | 21,505 131 33356 
| 
‘ | A 
Australia 113,462 2,992 | 94,762 2,109 53,104 974 
1931. 1934. 1935. 
State. ' No. per No. per No. per 
Miners  ro0,0co of; Miners | 100,000 ef} Miners | 100,000 of 
employed.. Popu- employed.| Popu- | employed. Popu- 
lation. lation. lation. 
New South Wales .. 30,682 1,200 26,788 1,021 | 26,655 1 - 2,008 
Victoria .. | 6,463 359 8,825 482 } 9,064 492 
Queensland 16.755 730 8,597 900 8,540 884. 
South Australia | 518 90 1,175 201 974 | 166 
7 ‘ * me = ce a 7 
reali Australia WL47 B53") 935903 3,013 | 15.557 3.493 
ee ; 7 33397 1.512 4;539° |) 1,982 5,079 |. 2,212 
orthern Territory 145 | 2,918 378 7,063 | 566 | TT,096 
— ~ _ a — | — | ——— — 
2 ae ; a 
Australia 55,105 844 | 63,609 | 952 | 66,435 | 988 
| 


ton, 


The general falling-off since 1901 is largely due to the causes mentioned in each 


section hereinbefore. The proportion to population shows increases since 193I in 
all States excepting New South Wales, and is attributable mainly to the larger numbers 
engaged in the search for gold. Since that year the increase in the number 50 employed 
was approximately 10,000 persons. The number engaged in mining for tin increased by 
2,200, while increases were also recorded in the mining for silver, lead and zine, 1,700 
and copper, 100. These increases were offset to some extent by the decrease in coal 
mining from 21,400 in 1931 to 18,800 in 1935, which decline is ‘largely responsible for ” 
the lower proportion employed in New South Wales. 


per Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the mining 
industry, which in earlier issues of the Official Year Book was given in this chapter 
is now contained in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 
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3. Accidents in Mining, 1935.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed or injured in mining accidents during the year 1935 :— 


MINING ACCIDENTS, 1935. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. | 


Mining for— Q’land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust.) ‘Las, the NRE, anetinaite 
SOMATA Aves gate 2 Bd et: KILLED, “ he saa 4 
Coal zal It | an | cage ae . 2 me | mae te 
Copper’ a ‘ 2 : | | : 
Gold eal 3 | 5 2 28 | | 38 
Silver, lead and | | \ | 

zine | 6 I | a 
thoi a a Thal oh AP | iP | ; 
Other minerals... rs te r | | I 

otal sees. 21 5 | 5 | I 30 | I ner = 162 

2 ; INJURED. ry : re sie 

Coal - 6x | 5 197 | Sh 287 | Geese eee 550 

Copper eres ARO lirics yO SS ae ibe O# 5 | 164 

Gold a 19 4 | 2 Dal 666 I i 710 
Silver, lead and | | | 

zine ar QI ae 52 | a a 145 
Tin 2 a ay 5 | | 2) sal 38 
‘Other minerals | ron : , 22 | | 5 Pe 26 

: : nes) ee ee as fete, 
Total ae | 175 9 330 27 953 | 139 | 6 1,639 


§ 16. Government Aid to Mining. 


1. Commonwealth.—(i) General. Assistance to mining has been given by the 
Commonwealth under the provisions of the Precious Metals Prospecting Act 1926, the 
Gold Bounty Act of 1930, the Petroleum Oil Search Acts 1936, which superseded the 
Petroleum Prospecting Acts of 1926, 1927 and 1928, the Loan Appropriation (Unemploy- 
ment Relief) Act 1934 and the Northern Australia Survey Act 1934. 

In addition to this financial assistance considerable sums have been spent by the 
Commonwealth Government in an endeavour to locate new mineral fields. In conjunction 
with the Empire Marketing Board a sum of £32,000 was made available to provide for 
geophysical prospecting in Australia. This survey was begun in April, 1928, and 
completed in February, 1930. A report in connexion therewith was issued. 

In 1934 the Northern Australia Survey Act was passed. Under this Act the 
Governments of the Commonwealth and the States of Queensland and Western Australia 
agreed to co-operate in the conduct of an acrial, geological and geophysical survey of 
certain areas in Australia north of the 22nd parallel of south latitude at a cost of 
£150,000. Half of the cost is being borne by the Commonwealth and the other half 
equally between the two States. The survey, which is expected to extend over a period 
of three years, is now in full progress. Geological and geophysical parties are in the 
field, and the aerial photographic survey has covered an area of approximately 9,000 
square miles. ‘The latest report was in respect of the period ending 31st December, 1936, 
‘and a number of reports on individual areas have been issued as appendices. 

(ii) Metalliferous Mining. (a) The Precious Metals Prospecting Act 1926 provided 
a sum of £40,000 of which £15,000 was to be expended in the Northern Territory, and 
the balance allocated to the States in such proportions as the Minister determined, The 
total expenditure under this Act amounted to £27,000 but no further assistance is 
contemplated from this fund. 

(6) The Gold Bounty Act 1930 provided that for a period of ten years from 
1st January, 1931, a bounty of £1 per ounce would be payable under prescribed conditions 
by the Commonwealth on each ounce of fine gold produced in excess of the average 
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production for the three years 1928-30. Under the Financial Emergency Act 1931 
the Bounty was reduced to ros. per ounce, subject to increases of 1s. for each decrease 
of 3s. per cent. in the average rate of exchange. The rate of ens on which the 
reduction to 10s. per ounce was based was taken as 30 per cent. Under tne Financial 
Emergency Act of 1932 the bounty was temporarily suspended. 

(c) Grants to States for Assistance to Metalliferons Mining. Under the Loan 
Appropriation (Unemployment Relief) Act 1934 a sum of £283,750 was made available 
to the States as grants for assistance to metalliferous mining. The amount granted 
to each State and the purpose to which it was applied are set out in the table below. 
In addition to this the sum of £45,000 was allocated to the Northern Territory and £5,000 
to Papua, making a total of £333,750. At the 30th June, 1937, the whole of this sum 
had been distributed. 


COMMONWEALTH GRANTS TO STATES FOR ASSISTANCE TO METALLIFEROUS 


MINING. 
Particulars. . N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
| £ £ £ £ £ |) as 
Staff and Administra- 
tion ae > || 25000: 8,c00 3,000 - T,009 as 17,000 
Prospecting «s | 5,000 | £0;000 | 17,000 a 50,000 . 2,500 84,500 
Plants and Operation ; 
thereof .. =| LO,000 4,000  20,0G0 6,009 he 7,500 | 47,500 
Advances (a) +. | 17,500 | 20,000 §,000 | F7,;500 |) eas 9,250 | 69,250° 
Metallurgical Investi- | 
gations .. decir oe a 5.006 Pere . 1,250 6,250 
Batteries .. ea) } i eed ae _ 10,000 5,000 1,250 16,250 
Roads and Tracks .. es ZIGSO WS ca =f <i 4,000 6,000 
Other ats a 5,000 6,000 | 20,000 “4 6,000 a 37,000 
Total ++ | 42,500 | 50,000 | 70,000 | 33,500 | 62,000 | 25,750 | 283,750 


(a) This provision is contingent upon the States providing a similar amount. 


The funds were administered by a Trust comprising representatives of the State and 
one representative of the Commonwealth who in each instance is the Sub-Treasury 
Accountant in the State. 

(d) In addition to the amounts shown in (c) above, a sum of £210,000 has been 
advanced by the Commonwealth Government to the States to aid the metallifercus 
mining industry during the vears ending June, 1937 and 1938. This amount is to be 
distributed as follows: New South Wales, £33,2c0; Victoria, £45,700 ; Queensland, 
£60,500 ; South Australia, £12,800 ; Western Australia, £44,400 ; and Tasmania, £13,400. 
£140,000 was made available during 1936-37 and the balance of £70,000 is to be 
appropriated during 1037-38. 

(iii) Search for Oil. The Commonwealth Government has encouraged the search 
for oil in Australia, Papua and New Guinea and considerable sums have been spent 
during the past ten years in geological surveys and in drilling operations. Details of 
efforts made during that period are shown in previous issues of the Official Year Book, 

In 1936 the Petroleum Oil Search Act was passed which repealed all previous 
enactments, Under this Act a sum of £250,000 was appropriated for the purpose of 
assisting drilling operations in Australia and the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
Considerable preliminary geological surveys have already been conducted and attention 
is now being directed to the testing of approved sites by drilling. A technical committee 
known as the Commonwealth Oil Advisory Committee was appointed to act in an advisory 
capacity and to deal with applications for assistance, 

The Commonwealth Oil Refineries Ltd. of which the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia is the principal shareholder has undertaken an extensive 
programme of prospecting for oil. The investigation is under the control of an Australian 
Advisory Committee of Geologists appointed by the Company, the personnel of which 
comprises the Commonwealth Geological Adviser, the Government Geologist of South 
Australia and two other members. Two oil geologists, in company with the 
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Commonwealth Geological Adviser, carried out an aerial reconnaissance of likely areas 
during 1935. This reconnaissance was a preliminary to a more detailed examination 
of areas and a study of all the data which have been collected over a period of years. This 
detailed investigation is now being carried out by one of the geologists. ’ 

(iv) Appointment of Geological Staff. In 1927 a small geological staff, including a 
palacontologist, was appointed. The Geological Adviser visited the United States and 
Argentine Republic in 1930 to study oil-field conditions on the spot, and submitted a 
comprehensive report, which was published as a Parliamentary Paper in 1931. 
Experimental aerial photographie surveys have been carried out in conjunction with 
the Royal Anstralian Air Force to determine whether similar methods were applicable 
under Australian conditions, and a report on the investigations has been issued. 


2. New South Wates.—The chief aid given by the Government of New South Wales 
has been in the assistance to prospectors, but there were no appropriations from the 
Prospecting Vote for the year 1935-36, all claims being met from Unemployment Relief 
Funds and the Commonwealth Grant. Aid is granted on a footage hasis to sink, drive, 
etc., on approved sites to which a valid mining title is held. Grants approved during 
the year amounted to £41,036 but the actual expenditure in respect of work completed 
amounted to £28.875. Jioans are also made to assist in the erection of crushing batteries 
or reduction plants on which interest at the rate of 4 per cent. is charged. During the 
year loans totalling £8,817 were approved. No rewards were paid in connexion with the 
discovery of new mineral fields. 


3. Victoria——During the year 1935 expenditure in connexion with mining 
amounted to £19,892, of which £18,822 consisted of advances to prospectors, while the 
balance of £1,070 was spent in other forms of assistance. 


4. Queensland.—State assistance to the mining industry in 1935-36 amounted .to 
£20,982, of which £20,000 was advanced to prospectors, the balance consisting of grants 
under the Mining Machinery Advances Act £581, and £398 for the provision of transport 
facilities, etc., to mineral fields. In addition to the above amounts, a sum of £10,321 
was spent in connexion with the acrial survey of North Australia. 

Mining operations conducted by the State include three coal mines situated at 
Bowen, Styx and at Mt. Mulligan, three batteries at Kidston, Charters Towers and 
Bamford, an assay office at Cloncurry, smelting works at Chillagoe, coke works at 
Bowen, and the State treatment works at Irvinebank. The battery at Charters Towers 
continued to be leased privately. 


5. South Australia.+-Aid is given to the mining industry under the terms of the 
Mining Act of 1893, and previous measures. Up to the end of 1935 the total amount of 
subsidy paid was £70,815, of which £13,795 has been repaid, and £4,549 written off, 
leaving a debit of £52,471. Portion of this amount is represented by machinery that 
has fallen into the hands of the Government. Repayments must be provided from 
profits, but in only two instances have the profits enabled a full return to be made. 
The State maintains batteries and cyanide works at Mount Torrens, Peterborough, 
Mongolata and Tarcoola, and assays for public purposes are made at the School of Mines. 
Advances to prospectors in 1935 amounted to £1,999. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Mining Development Act of 1902 assistance was 
granted in 1935 in accordance with the subjoined statement :—Aid to prospectors, 
£15,268 : subsidies on €tone crushed for the public, £187: advances in aid of mining 
work and equipment of mines with machinery, £1,794. Other assistance granted from 
the vote on various matters during the year amounted to £27,542. The total amount 
involved was £44,791. rs 

Tn 1935 there were 25 State batteries in operation of which four were leased. The 
amount expended thereon up to the end of 1935 was L91,981 from revenue and £303,101 
from loan fund giving a total of £455,082. ‘I'he working expenditure up to the end of 
1935 exceeded the revenue by £118,722. The total value of gold and tin produced to 
the end of 1935 at the State plants was £7,771,087. ree assays and determinations 
of mineral values for prospectors are made at the Kalgoorlie School of Mines and at the 


- Government laboratory at Perth. 
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7. Tasmania.—Aid to Mining in 1935 amounted to £2,693, of which £2,118 was 
expended. under the Aid to Miming Act 1927 on drilling and assistance and sustenance 
to prospectors, and the balance of £575 was paid from The Unemp! »yment Relief Act. 
The amount received from ore sales was £438, the bulk of which was paid to tributers. 
Receipts amounted to £161. a 

Tributers’ assays are made at a nominal charge, and all tribute surveys are carried 
out free of charge by the Assay and Survey Office at Zechan. 

8. Northern Territory—During the year 1934-35 the assistance granted to 
prospectors amounted to £110. In addition a sum of £8,961 was also granted to assist 
gold mining companies. 

The Government maintains batteries at Marranboy, Pine Creek and Tennant Creek. 
Government Assayers situated at Darwin and Alice Springs make free assays for 
prospectors, and arrange for the sampling, storage and sale of ores. 


§ 17. Metallic Contents of Ores, etc., Produced and Exported. 


1. Local Production.—According to returns compiled from various sources by 
the Australian Mines and Metals Association, the quantities of the principal metals 
(exclusive of gold) extracted in Australia during the five years 1931 to 1935 were as 
follows :— 


REFINED METALS PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA. 


Metal. | x93%: 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
40 | 
Silver .. 028. | 7,349,794 6,499,405 | 7,957,148 | 8,674,549 8,983,950 
Lead, pig th tons 133,306 134,499 | 159,393 160,201 | Y81,21T 
Zine ne 3 53,832 53,200 | 53,956 | 54,629 67,666 
Copper +: ” 12,936 13,307 ; 11,238 | 7,979 11,768 
Tin d ~ 1,690 1,958 | 2,360 | 2,330 2,837 


The local production of pig iron during the quinquennium 1923-27 ranged between - 


330,000 tons in 1923 and 517,000 tons in 1927. Complete information for later years 
is not available from the returns published by the Association, but according to the 
‘metal extraction returns published in the Statistical Register of New South Wales, the 
production of pig iron in that State amounted in 1931-32 to 190,132 tons, in 1932-33. 
336,246 tons, in 1933-34 to 487,259 tons, and in 1934-35 to 698,493 tons. As pointed 
out previously, the iron ore used is now obtained from South Australia. 

2. Metallic Contents of Ores, Concentrates, etc., Exported.—The estimated metallic 
contents of ores, concentrates, etc., exported during the five years 1931 to 1935, as 
sang by the Australian Mines and Metals Association, are given in the following 
table :— ; 


METALLIC CONTENTS OF ORES, CONCENTRATES, ETC., EXPORTED. 


Metal. Contained in— xogr> | Wxgsgar 1933. 1934. 1935. 
— — — — \—— | —— _— c 
Lead-Silver-Gold Bullion | 1,018,359 | 2,470,807 2,177,633 1,819,546 | 2,506 
Silver el Lead Concentrates and Ores | 303,307 + “447,045 cary | ners tse 
Zinc Concentrates and Ores | 183,111 23,366 310,870 147,522 | 217,266. 
| Copper and Gold Ores = | on | sft | a bar aD) 
. SS Sa ay | ey | £ 
otal on mei 1,504,777 | 2,494,173 | 2,945,446 | 2,579,082 | 2,998,435 
Lead-Silver-Gold Bullion 17,130 | it . . 
Lead won Lead Concentrates and Ores | tages coins pees ret | ee 
Zine Concentrates and Ores 1,878 1,159 | 2,796} ina L658 
Total 29,990 53,016 64,086 57,682 48,000 
| | 2 
saitite Kone J | Lead Concentrates and Ores 557 | ge | ! 
| Zine Concentrates and Ores | 41,917 31,542 | Been 26,963 } 54693 
| = > 5) ab et 
Total a + | 42,474 | 31,542 | 60,728 26,963 | 54,693 
ck Me : hee 
Copper tons | Ores, Matte, etc. nt 2,765 1,099 I,I0g 1,122 | 1,361 
. M | ' 
Tin tons | Concentrates and Ores .. | 17 Ior 139 198 8 
| 289 


4’ 
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_ § 18. Oversea Exports of Ores, Metals, eic. 
The following table shows the quantity and value of the principal oversea exports 
of ores, concentrates and metals, the produce of Australia, together with the countries 
to which the respective products were forwarded, for the year 1935-36 :— 


| Exports to— 


Article. | _Total 7 
a | Exports, _ United US. Beleluras) Ger- | oot. | Ae Othee 
| Kingdom. America. “| many. aDpans} met Countries. 
- QUANTITY. ; Shas oe on 
“Ures— | ewt. ewt. | cwt. cwt. ewt. OW te Gwt, a) on cwnt 
Copper... gal) 6,952)| 9991 fie Ap iaut | uae 
Silver and Silver-lead | 42,816)! “§ ; 400 40,168, 2,248 a ee “eae 
Tron As re 8,646,843 ~e 2,116.540 380,220 aK [5,839,220] 163) 310,700 
Wolfram oe oe 7:566)) 469) 1,709 2.449 1.585 . | Pr) 1.354. 
Tip aA rae, 3-105 889) we a e: a's ai Gb) 2,216 
Zine Sait 5B | Ms oh 98 sc = | ? 
Other of Bt 50,507 7:092| 36.416 200 337 FO2| 438! "3,902 
-Concentrates— : ay eg d 
Silver and Silver-lead | 301.779, ce ee 301,779 ts i 
Zine ate oa | 9,862,5 144,042 122,641 (r) 138.304 
Copper .. + | 196, 18.542) 3,455 | 220 
Tin a se 6.353 3003) hrc 53350) 0 Fs Soper 
Lead Slime Residue | Pedal Sly ee # ev Ae 
Gold Ure, Quartzand | 
Concentrates .. | 16,351 679 5,182 10,490 as ra ES Ms 
Other ie ss | 855) 593 Wh ae Ss ‘: uA 262 
Cadmium—Blocks, In- | 
gots, &c. mu 4333] 3,940]... a =: 30| 3] 360 
“Copper— 
Matte. .. = 20,004 oe i 20,004 as me sai 
Ingot ob red 288 | Sa at ue 7 ar | 288) He 
Tin—Ingot ae i 16,012 11,198 1,100 5 Bis Es 3:475 239 
Lead— | | | 
~ Pig ae ae || 3,856,274, 3,780,948) ae a | ae 33,431 | 392,822 10,013 
Matte ee ei 26,531 20,000 6,531 a. ar sa és 45 
Zine—Bars, Blocks, ete. | 846,264 348,175 ee ra ae 226,462) 1,909/(d) 269.718 
Platinum, Osmium, | oz. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. ‘Os eile Zz On. 
etc. Be ve (a) 317}| 317. | 
Gold— | | | 
Bar, Dust, etc. ee | 1,062,448), 844,657; 202,804| rj i oe ig | aoe He). - mH, oor 
Silver— | | 
Bar, Ingot, ete... | 6.372.759 | 1,937.227 87 a eee ae eae 622\(¢)4,434,823 
VALUE. 
Ores— wig gia rari ei) ee Per ae ESS 
' 
Copper .. asi! i 048) 441 . ai re 33 607 
Silver and Silver-lead 17,091)| Fi 137 16,734] 220 + as oe 
Iron te «> | 231,8x0]/ ae 55,062 9.907 4 158,064 18 8,159 
Wolfram | 47-742\| 2,813) 22,525 15,488/ 9,540 om 7,376 
Tin = 5 26,502), 6,203 th | x3 i (0) 20,299 
Zine ws 4a | is } ax | a | ae | * Bi se aes 
Other... aa 27,721\| 8,091} 11,174) 57) 1,992 45444) 1,564 389 
Concentrates— . | 
Silver and Silver-lead 204,204) Ye » 204,204 sate a 
Zine Bi ss | 534:2441) 468,290} ~ | 38,787) 14,721 (c) 12,446 
Copper .. AB 337,501), 440] 321,025} 133,146} 4,495 395 
Tin $4 ee 51,028) 8,501 we 42,437 | ee aA 
Lead Slime Residue bs ic } Si 
Gold Ore, Quartz and } | 
Concentrates .. | 9,727 571; 3,838 5,318) .. an . ce bie 
ge Other. aw a6 3.190 1,302 Dy ii th: Ake adh sf 1,888 
Cadmium—Blocks, In- || r 
gots, etc. x 81,139 74,249 ee fF. Fd 364 62 6,164 
‘Copper— : { 
Matte .. = 24,674 ~~ | 2 24,674 os on | he, | 
Ingot ays ae 7431 a * e ate | 743 oe 
Tin—Ingot = 200,807 137,743| 11,811 Er a a 48,335 2,918 
Lead— | ‘ 
an oe | 3,822,689]! 3,734,035 ig 31,850) 34,9¢0 10,85 
Matte ie ns 25,692 15,992 9,700 ore | Sia “ita aa eth “Sy 
- Zince—Bars, Blocks, ete., 905,125!) 372.413 a | ras ri 241,727) 2,02¢|(7) 288,956 
Platinum, Osmium, ete. 3,008) 3,098 ba fa i * ar +f 
Gold— ‘ 2 
Bar, Dust, ete. .. | 9,225,136|| 7,335,802|1,758,808 Be, eg it aes (c) 130.526 
Silver— “ 
Bar, Ingot, ete. .. 863,671 224,863] a re A eo Pe 104\(e) 638,692 
o Total... 116,633,5721|12,394,93712,184,692| 368,752/ 30,968) 436,458) 87,755) 1,130,010 


(a) Mainly osmiridium exported from Tasmania and platinum from New South Wales. (b) Malaya 
_4British).  (¢) France. (a) India, 267,317 ewt., £286,305 ; Fgypt, 2,401 cwt., £2,651. (e) Ceylon, 
4,158,988 fine ozs., £598,095 ; India, 275,479 fine ozs., £40,561. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. ' 


1. Early Statistics.—The live stock which Captain Phillip brought with him when 
establishing the first settlement in Australia, in January, 1788, is stated to have comprised 
seven horses, six cattle, twenty-nine sheep, twelve pigs and a few goats. Later in the 
same year, in a letter from Captain Phillip to Lord Sydney, then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, an enclosure sets forth the numbers of each kind of live stock in the colony 
on 18st May, 1788. These details together with those of later enumerations are shown: 
in the following table :— 


LIVE STOCK.—AUSTRALIA. 


Date. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. 


ist May, 1788 ae f 7 29 74 19 
toth November, 1791 oe 4 | 18 57 37 (c) 
1st July, 17904 .. a: | (a) 20 40 576 (c) 522 
15th June, 1795 ee | (bi 4G 176 832 (c) 985 
Ist September, 1796 Ass 57 227 1,531 1,869 1,427 
15th August, 1800 = 203 | 1,044 6,124 4,026 2,182 
| = 
(a) Not including three asses. (b) Not including seven asses. {c) Not stated. 


The return for the year 1788 includes, in addition to poultry, five rabbits. 


2. Subsequent Statistics —The statistical returns of live stock in Australia subsequent 
to the year 1800 referred mainly te those in possession of the Government, omitting 
those owned by individuals. Doubtless the growth of population, the expansion of the 
area settled and the increase of private ownership made it difficult in those early times 
to secure accurate returns. The figures continued to be somewhat defective up to 1860, 
but from that year onwards fairly complete information is available for most of the 
States. At the present time, statistics of live stock are collected annually in all the States 
principally through the agency of the police, but in the years 1885 to 1888 inclusive, 
and 1893 to 1895 inclusive, these particulars were not collected in South Australia, and 
similar gaps occur in the Victorian records for the periods 1895 to 1899 inclusive and 1901 
to 1903. In order to obtain totals for Australia for these years the missing numbers 
have been supplied by interpolation. The results so obtained probably differ but slightly 
from the actual numbers for the respective years. ‘ 


3. Increase in Live Stock.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in Australia at decennial intervals from 1860 to 1930, 


and from 1931 onwards in single years, are given in the following table, and are shown 
continuously in the graph on page 651. 


During the seventy-five years covered by the table the live stock of Australia. 
increased considerably, horses 308 per cent. ; cattle 251 per cent. ; sheep 441 per cent. ; 
and pigs 269 per cent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent 
are as follows :-—Horses, 1.90 per cent. ; cattle, 1.69 per ceut.; sheep, 2.28 per cent. ; 
and pigs. 1.75 per cent. 
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LIVE STOCK.—AUSTRALIA. 
31st December. Horses. Cattle. | Sheep Pigs 
1860 431,525 | 3,957,915 | 20,135,286 | 351,096 
1870 716,772 4,270,326 | 41,593,612 543,388 
1880 1,068,774 7527142 | 62,184,252 815,776 
1890 1,521,598 | 10,299,816 | 97,881,221 891,138 
1900 1,609,054 8,640,225 | 70,602,995 950,349 
1910 2,165,866 | 11,744,714 | 98,066,046 | 1,025,850 
1920 2.415.510 | 13,499,737 | 81,795,727 | 764,406 
1930 1,792,734 | 11,720,916 (110,568,279 | 1,071,679 
1931 1,775355° | 12,260,955 110,618,893 1,167,845 
1932 7 1,765,437 | 12,783,137 |112,926,931 1,162,407 
1933 | 1,763,225 | 13,512,486 | 109,921,053 1,046,867 
1934 | 1,767,758 | 14,048,671 113,048,037 | 1,158,274 
1935 | 1,764,430 | 13,911,659 108,875,801 | 1,293,964 


Australia. 


and pigs, 1935, 1,293,964. 


4. Fluctuations—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period, mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of 
These were in evidence in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, I90I-2, 

I9I2, 1914, 1918, 1919, 1922-23, 1925-26 and 1927-28. 


The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as 
follows :—Horses, 1918, 2,527,149; cattle, 1921, 14,441,309 ; sheep, 1934, 113,048,037 ; 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population.—The number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of Australia has varied during the past seventy-five years in 
the manner shown in the succeeding table :— 


LIVE STOCK PER HEAD OF POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA. 


| | | 
Year. | Horses. cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. | Year, Horses. Cattle, Sheep. | Pigs 

| . | | 

— — — |- 
1860 wiRO.38"| 3445 | 17.58 | 0.31 |/ 1920 0.44 | 2.49 | 15.11 | 0.14 
1870 0.43 | 2.60 | 25.24 | 0.33 || 1930 0,28 etaiSIeen7 707 |vO.h7 
1880 0.48 | 3.37 | 27.87 | 0.37 || 1932 Os27a|) MsO5 | peso elle 
1890 Del OU4S (32078 31.00 | 0728 | 1933 0.26 | 2.03 | 16.52 0.16 
1900 P 0.43 | 2-29 18.75 0.25 || 1934 0.27 | ZL | 16.97 | 0.17 
IQglo 3 0, AG ini (205 e221 0 0,235) 1935 0.26 | 2.00 | 10.13 0 19 


6. Live Stock in Relation to Area——The numbers of live stock per square mile in 
the several States and Territories of Australia are given in the following table :— 
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LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE, 1935. 
State or Territory. | ‘Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

lo aio -*: 2 = - -| 
New South Wales .. Pe ae oe edee 2508 0.95 167.85 | 4.4% 
Victoria p= “405 23.80 | 198.64 |~ 3-5 
‘Queensland 0.66 9.00 26.94 0.45 
South Australia ae = x 0.52 0.88 20.91 0.25 
Western Australia .. 3 ze oof ako O.90 | 11.36 0.10 
Tasmania .. aA sie 1c. 10.30 81.63 i ie 
Northern Territory 0.07 i emy e 0.05 0.00 
Federal Capital Territory PsiZ 10.84 242.89 0.67 

Total es He Ss Se 0.59 4.68 36.60 0.43 


=. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—Excluding Victoria, where the details are not 
available, the numbers of minor classes of live stock returned for 1935 were as follows :— 
Goats, 143,870; camels, 4,179; mules and donkeys, 13,399; and ostriches, 32. Of 
these, goats were most numerous in Gueensland, camels, mules and donkeys in Western 
Australia, and ostriches in South Australia. In the raising of goats, some attention has 
been devoted to the angora goat and its product (mohair), and 6,441 angora goats are 
included in the total of 143,876 goats shown above. Of these, 1.830 were in New South 
Wales, 1,179 in Queensland, 2,415 in South Australia, 663 in Western Australia, 353 in 
Tasmania and 1 in the Federal Capital Territory, while the quantity of mohair produced 
in Queensland in 1935 was set down at 192 lb., and the number of skins placed on the 

-market was returned as 88. 
8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products——The quantities by which the exports 


of the principal pastoral products of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 1931-32 
to 1935-36 were as follows :— 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA. 


~ 


| Unit of | 
Product. pigs | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35 1935-36. 
| ity. 
QUANTITIES. 
Animals (living)— | | F | 
Cattle Rs a | * ONG. 331 | 189 II5 63 | 76 
Horses | 4 Fe a a | 3,227 3,249 4,123 | 3,783 
5 Sheep a 47,131 | 51,821 42,914 58.182 64,340 
ones .. .- | ewt. | 9,416 | 8,299 8,737 10,207 17,188 
Glue-pieces and Sinews | = 186 . 495 | 225 T,251 379 
falyoerine ats eto 13,575 93,126 —288,222 | —9,282 —1,193,982 
ets eaesimae 74,445 | —121,363 | —x710,775 | —559,673 | —962,875 
eet | cwt. | (a) (a) . (a) (a) (@) 
eo i panies neg (@) (a) | (a) (a) (a) 
Frozen Beef (6) .. | Ib. |165,87x,50r [153,072 | | . 8 
| se ys 3:972,403 "173,076,002 (212,099,109 196,818,221 
ify Mutton and Lamb | », |165,281,142 |166,797,195 |171,106,849 looG. ea Bak 178,005,079 
- gas and Hares | nae a) (a) | (a) iS GS (a) 
ne her 2. eal b. | 8,061,876 1579,958 | 12, | 2 | 2 
Botted, and Extract of dee pn SE a ‘en aS ahd gait ye 
reserved in Tins, etc. be 258,7 212 20,271 . 202 
other wgexstusing Neacs | 5,258,749 122,976 | 4,620,270 | 5,941,584 | 6,418,202 
an am. 2 | 
+ » | 277,562 330,186 466,613 08,396 6 
Sausage Casin: y | ; : ese aa ee 
Stee ings | ewt, | 11,562 10,429 — 19,361 | 14,543 8,938 
Shoes No. | = | pa . a} (a) (a) 
) a ms a @ a) | (a) | (a) 
Rabbit and Hare | owt 6 ) 
Sieh bie eee part lit aie | Saks ye 
‘UTS Rs iF. k. (a) (a) (aso) tratay 1G 
Tall ‘ = 
one : cwt. 768,511 745,422 471,591 | 822.751 4455358 
Greasy Ib 772,804,98 
. 4,985 |848,468,549 |728,676,211 |782,278,901 |742,738,515 
etree ” 55,708,642 | 73,248,756 | 72,670,544 66,408,783 | 68,053,803 
Noils ” 2,170,330 2,525,380 2,923,974 3,104,232 3,144,411 
Waste ” 952,413 | 1,208,204 | 1,911,741 1,303,616 | 1,647,629 
f » | 366,484 738,201 837,184 | 1,067,598 880,045 


Norr.—The minus sign (— ) signifies net imports. 


chilled keef from 1932-33. 


(a) Quantity not available, 


(b) Including 
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The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next table, 
and amount to no less a total than £268,592,671 for the period, or an average of 
£53,718,534 per annum, of which wool represents 80.47 per cent. Meat, skins and 
tallow rank next in order of importance. 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA. 


= = —— = 


| 
Product. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 


1934-35 1935-30. 
VALUES. (a) 
i i 7s 
£ £ | ¢ 
Animals (living)— ; ¥ 5 | : 
iain 3 Ae oo | —5,673 —7,089 | — 27,300 —26,491 | 30.244 
Ghee 3 -- -: s+ {| 100,935 | 78,054 | 35,646 SOE 3,473 
oa ip: a a Se 8,496 | 12,654 14,440 30,118 36,062 
, os oe 6,725 | 5,199 | 6,058 7,406 9,911 
Glue-pieces and Sinews = a 1,610 | 2,489 | 1,128 | 2,908 | 4,812 
ye agree oe ate oo | 4,691 | 7,421 | 1,172 4,962 — 34,937 
Ponts a ms at 9 | —24,966 | —53,063 — 58,098 — 81,902 — 115,077 
Apel a 35 ae oe | 4,750 | 4,330 5,755 6,092 | 5.935 
er a - .- co 14,815 | 12,771 | 14,301 18,083 | 16,721 
-”" Frozen Beef... 2,087,812 |(b)r, 854, 569 (2)2, 020,049 |(b)2,559,605 |(b)2,481,8 
: 15595 (b)2,481,803 
” Mutton and Lamb» .. | 2,994,056 | 2,697,213 3,575,827 | 4,475,065 | 4,465,691 
” areata! and Hares ++ | 478,946 | 559, 367 425,665 | 443,484 243,023 
# oe os 151,793 170,462 | 216,428 266,167 286,415 
Potted, and Extractof .. a 5,174 | — 7,584 | — 209,452 | —29,507 — 32,925 
Preserved in Tins, etc. .... 135,805 | 183,539 130,996 152,880 Ig1,316 
Other (excluding Bacon and Ham). | 6,098 7,710 10,881 | 7,649 | 9,885 
Arg Casings . . 56,701 | 44,002 184,373 106;220%/ 95206 * 
Hides .. o . oe 62,762 | 52,995 119,344 147,782 450,577 
Sheep .. “ «+ | 1,097,816 | 1,368,986 | 2,624,990 | 1,753,908 | 2,808,267 
Rabbit and Hare poe! 477,476 | 450,862 | 949,819 | 867,068 1,792,715 
Other Umisiening, Undressed sphere . | 304,696 — 43,379 99,772 | —32,942 | —r10,180 
Tallow .. + | 827,454 | 788,395 | 476,309 | 22,505 653,353 
Wool— 
Greasy oe 40. «. | 28,883,940 | 32,063,303 | 49,463,224 | 34,095,191 | 45,806,287 
Scoured mh =A +. | 2,827,703 | 3,952,313 | 6,646,248 | 4,598,459 | 5,548,336 
Tops .. +f -* -« | » 248,055 271,993 4345472 331,833 404,044 
Noils .. we od o. | 44,520 | 53,902 | 121,445 | 75,950 123,481 
Waste . aS aa am | 7,940 | 20,030 32,220 39,935 48,848 
| ) 
/ | | Fis 7 
Total Values .. «+ | 40,800,130 | 44,551,444 | 67,495,712 | 50,727,387 | 65,017,908 
£.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. (a) Australian currency values. 


Nor 
(6) Tneluding chilled beef. 


' 9. Value of Pastoral Production.—Particulars of the gross, local and net value of 
pastoral production for each State are shown in the following table for the year 1935-36: 
. together with the totals for the two preceding years. Fuller details of the source of the 
7; ‘information and an explanation of the terms used in this compilation will be found in 
Chapter XXVIII.—Miscellaneous. It should be noted, however, that maintenance costs 
have not been computed in all States and depreciation has not been deducted; 
consequently the net value of production is inflated to the extent of these costs. 


650 CHaprer XIX.—PasroraL PRODUCTION. 
GROSS, EOS AND ve VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 
| 
| Farm Costs. | 
| 1 
Gross | G : | ie 
: i Uereeacer Value of = Net Value of 
State | puede: Marketing | Production | other | Production. 
ae Piineial Costs, valued at | Fodderfed § Jotorials (a) 
Markets HE | . * oe used in 
‘ : sea | process of 
| Production. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
New South | | 
Wales [37,113,000 | 3,472,000 |33,641,000 603,000 9,000 |32,799,000 
Victoria |19,484,164 | 1,439,829 |18,044,335 280,000 341,035 Tawa goe 
Queensland ~.. |13,;287,000 | 1,226,000 |12,061,000 300,000 200,000 11,561,000 
South Australia 5,442,737 651,414 | 4,791,323 88,171 100,496 | 4,602,656 
Western Aus- | as, | ) : 
tralia .. | 6,199,581 591,850 | 5,007,731 | 180,462 | 773053 | 553595216 
Tasmania a: | 1,697,620 | 125,890 | 1,571,730 | 54,000 | 25,270 | 1,492,460 
| | 
ie i | art a 2 
) | | 
Total 1935-36 |83,224,102 | 7,506,983 75:717,119 | 1,505,633 983,754 |73:227:732 
1934-35 64,647,128 | 6,986,693 [57,060,435 | 1,314,510 | 587,420 [55,758,499 
1933-34 84,302,489 | 7,084,309 |76,618,180 | 1,265,686 | 545,903 |74,806,591 


(a) No deduction has been made for depvestakion and maintenance. 
Although depreciation has not been deducted in arriving at the net value of production 
this item was compiled in each State for 1935-36 and amounted in the aggregate to ~ 
£475,000. 


io. Consumption of Meats.—Particulars of the per capita consumption of meat in 
Australia are shown in the following table, together with details for certain other 
countries. The figures have in each case been obtained from official sources, although 
"it is not definitely known that they are all on a similar basis. 

The average consumption in Australia is somewhat below that of New Zealand, 
but it is greatly in excess of that of Canada, Great Britain and the United States im which 
countries the average annual consumption approximates 135 lb. per head of population. 
Compared with Australia the consumption of beef, mutton and lamb im these countries 
is relatively small, but pork consumption is greatly in excess of the average recorded 
both for Australia and New Zealand. 

The world’s supply of beef, mutton and lamb is obtained chiefiv from countries 
situated in the Southern Hemisphere of which Argentine Republic, Australia, New 
Zealand and Uruguay are the main contributors. Argentine Republic furnishes the 
laygest export of beef and New Zealand that of mutton and lamb, while Australia occupies 
second place in both commodities. Supplies of pork and pork products are largely 
drawn from countries in the Northern Hemisphere. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
the per capita consumption of beef, mutton and Iamb will be gr eatest in the Southern 
producing countries, and pig meat in the northern. 


MEATS.—PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Australia New Great | C d | otter ok 
SPATE TE: Australia, y Snat “anada, ates 
Description. 1935-30. Zealend., ye re Banari: 
i , ie 1934. 
lb. lb. lb. Ib. lb. 
Beef and Veal 132-79 125.00 65.00 60.34 63.00 
Mutton and Lamb : 73.35 105.00 30.00 5.93 7.00 
Pork and Bacon and Ham . — 20.20 17.00 43.00 67.83 68.00 
Total All Meats ae 226.34 247.00 138.00 134.10 138.00 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND BACON AND HAM—AUSTRALIA, 1896 TO 1935-36. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height of each denotes in the case of butter ro,000,000 Ib., in the case of bacon and ham 4,000 000 Ib., 
and in the case of cheese 3,000,000 Ib. 
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or TO 1935-36. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height 5,000,000 1b. in weight, or £1,000,000 in value, 
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§ 2. Horses. 


1. Suitability of Australia for Horse-breeding.—From the earliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognized. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages have been utilized to the 
fullest extent in breeding all classes of horses. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages, the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught, medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage variety, compares more than favourably with the product of other 
lands. The Australian horse is highly regarded by the military authorities in India 


and considerable numbers are purchased each year for remount purposes, although the 
demand is not so great as in former years. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—The States of New South Wales, Queensland 
and Victoria together depasture more than 76 per cent. of the total number of horses 
in Australia. In the following table figures are given for each State and Territory during 
each of the last five years :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER. 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Na: | ¥.c.T, | Total, 
(4) (a) | (a) 

5245751) 3752459 408,603 | 185,222 156,489 30,659 33,442 925] 1,775,550 

528,943 372,907 | 451,644. 190,222 157,443 | 30,269 33,072 | 937} 1,765,437 


532,028 361,005 | 448,918 196,789 | 159,646 | 30,299 | 33,500 950 1,703,225 

534,853, 357;877 | 447,804 | 198,765 | 161,636 | 30,662 / 35,094 | 1,067} 1,767,758 

542,862) 356,106 | 441,075 | 197,368 | 160,181 | 30,626 | 35,152 | 1,060 1,764,430 
| | | | . 


i 


(a) 31st March year following. 


The number of horses attained its maximum in Australia during 1918, when a total 
of 2,527,149 was recorded; in the same year the United States of America made its 
highest recording, and Canada reported likewise in 1921. The number in Australia has 
declined considerably since 1918 as the result of the development in motor transportation 
and the increasing use of petrol-driven cultivating and other machinery on farms. 


During the past five years, however, the returns have been practically stationery 
‘probably due to the halt in the use of power-driven machinery on farms owing to 
depressed prices. 


The number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards may be ascertained from 
the graph on page 651. 


3. Proportions in the Several States and Territories.—The percentages of the 
number of horses in the several States and Territories on the total for Australia for the 
year 1935 were:—New South Wales, 30.77; Victoria, 20.18; Queensland, 25.00 5 
* South Australia, 11.18 ; Western Australia, 9.08 ; Tasmania, 1.74 ; Northern Territory, 
1.99; and Federal Capital Territory, 0.06 per cent. 


The percentages in the various States have remained practically constant during 
the last quinquennium. 


ir Fe | + == = tt rt a _ - 
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4. Relation to Population.—In proportion to population, horses are much more 
numerous in the Northern Territory than in any other of the principal divisions of — 
Australia. Queensland is next in order, while the Federal Capital Territory has the ~ 
smallest number of horses per head. The number per head of population has declined 
in all the statistical divisions since 1927. For the year 1935 the relative numbers were :— 
New South Wales, 0.20; Victoria, 0.19; Queensland, 0.45; South Australia, 0.34 ; 


Western Australia, 0.36; Tasmania, 0.13; Northern Territory, 6.81; Federal Capital 
Territory, 0.11 ; and Australia, 0.26. ; 
5. Comparsion with other Countries——The numbers of horses in the leading 
horse-breeding countries of the world are as follows -— 
7 
HORSES.—NUMBERS IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
| H 
Hs | Number of | Number of 
Country. Year, ue j Country. Year. or 
omitted). | | omitted). 
sae | 
Soviet Union Pe 1936 16,600 } Uruguay -- 1930 | 623 
U.S. of America .. | 1936 11,527 Sweden .. <= jh 2085 611 
Argentine Republic , 1930 9,858 Turkey .. -. | 7035 4 601 
Brazil Son, tgs 6,132 Cuba os ss) 2954— a 569 
Ghinee.9. va slere9gs 4,080 | Spain .. .~ | - 3933 
Poland .. .. | 1936 3,822 |, Lithuania «« | 1936. | 558 
Germany.. a, 1936 3407 Denmark ocud . SOF 530 
Canada .. 2, 1936 2,919 Bulgaria .. me 1926 | 482 
France .. -. | 1936 25774 Chile -% ou, MOSS 441_ 
India (British and Peru = ead, KOSS 432 
Native) on oes 2,304 Trish Free State .. | 1936 424 
Rumania. . An 1935 2,167 |j Haiti, ».. <a) 2085 | 400 
Mexico .. -. | XQg0 1,888 |, Bolivia .. «» | TQ3r . 390 
Manchuria she 1935 1,838 Latvia .. «s } 293609) 389 — 
Austtalia .. ae 1935 1,764 Finland .. ~ |e tORS aes 361. 
Japan .. x) LOsa 1,464 Greece .. - | LOSs° 361 
Yugoslavia at POSS 1,201 Siam... 27" sya 360 
United Kingdom .. | 1935 1,120 Netherlands .. (6 £93674 295 
Colombia PM, GROZ4. 972 || New Zealand ve Yo lagg6al 276 
Union of South Africa) 1930 868 |! Austria .. 7: 1934. 201 
Italy ~ oul DOS6 816 || Belgium .. J | O85 an 231 
Hungary a || e kOoS 807 French Morocco .. | 1936 | 216 
Czechoslovakia... | 1935 | 605 | Estonia ..  agsh 216 
Dutch East Indies |’ 1935 | 642 | Paraguay Ke 1926 210 
| 7 
6. Oversea Trade in Horses.—(i) Exports. Australia’s export trade in horses has 
fluctuated considerably since the war, and is now far below that of earlier years. For 
instance, during the period 1901-5 the average number exported was over 18,000, wheres 8 
during the last five years the figure was 4,100. The total number of horses expo -d 
during the Jatter period amounted to 20,561, valued at £598,072, equal to an annu: l 


average of 4,112 for £119,734. The average export price was £29 2s, 4d. The horses 
exported to India, where they are largely used for army remounts, numbered: 3,584 Of : 
87 per cent. of the average exports for the quinquennium, 


~ 


(ii) Imports. The number of horses imported into Australia is comparatively sma 
consisting mainly of valuable stud animals from the United Kingdom and race hor 
from New Zealand. The average value per head of the horses imported during the 
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five years was £281. The average number imported per 
282, and the average annual value, £79,230. 
exports and net exports of horses d 


annum was, however, only 
The following table gives the imports, 
uring each of the years from 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


_HORSES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 


Imports, Exports, | Net Exports, 
Year. —S— = as | —_—- 
| No. Value. No, Value. | No, | Value. 
war ! ee Se ————_ | * pe | Led are 
ie Si | if abt | £ 
1931-32 (a) .. 121 20,367 4,892 | 121,302 | 4,771 | 100,935 
1932-33 (a) .. 180 | 30,853 35407 | 108,907 3.227 | 78,054 
1933-34 (a) .. 367 | 61,627 3,616 | 97,273 | 3,249 35,046 
1934-35 (a) .. 388 | 150,703 4GEEjai 195,072 |). 4,929 i = 15,635 
1935-36 (a) .. 352 | 132,645 4,135 | 136,118 | 3,783 3,473 


| 
} 


3 (a) Australian currency values, 
NoTe.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


§ 3. Cattle. 


I. Purposes for which Raised.—Cattle-raising is carried out in all the States, 
the main object in certain districts being the production of stock suitable for slaughtering 
purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which 
the development of the export trade in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry 
led to a considerable increase in numbers and an improvement in quality of the dairy herds 
in Victoria, New South Wales and Southern Queensland in particular, the portion of 
Australia in the temperate zone being the best adapted to this industry. On the other 
hand, beef-producing cattle are mainly raised in the tropical districts, #.e., in the northern 
parts of Queensland, in the Northern Territory, and in the Kimberley district in the 
north of Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia——Until 1880, New South Wales occupied 
the leading position as a cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland took first 
place, which it has since maintained. The graph on page 651 shows a rapid increase in the 
number of cattle in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,311,617 head were depastured. 
From 1895 onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced 
the number to 7,062,742 in 1902. Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 
the latter year the herds were gradually built up, and, despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase until the maximum number of 14,441,309 cattle was attained 
in 1921. After that year the number again fluctuated dropping almost continuously 
to 1929 with the decline in the oversea demand for frozen beef and occasional droughts 
particularly in Queensland, and recovering again during the next five seasons with the 
expansion of dairying a contributing factor. 


The numbers of cattle, beef and dairy, in the several States and Territories during 
each of the last five years are as follows :--- 


CATTLE.—NUMBER. 

; / | : 

git) N.8.W. Vic. Q'land. 8. Aust, |W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. Can nee. otal, 

(a) |} (a) . | @ 

= | ar | —_ — > =<. Ae ee 
1931 | 2,993,586 | 1,637,530 , 5,550,399 265,324 | 826,532 | 232,444 | 749,745 55395 |12,260,955 
1932 | 3,141,174 | 1,900,922 | 5,535,065 | 312,932 | 857,473 | 250,807 | 780,121 4,043 |12,783,137 
1933 | 3,361,771 | 2,002,235 | 5,781,170 352,728 | 885,669 | 262,256 | 859,867 6,790 |13,512, 180 
934 | 3,482,83% | 2,085,080 | 6,052,641 | 346,479 | 911,940 | 261,588 | 899,679 8,433 {14,048,071 
1935 | 3,388,538 | 2,091,246 6,033,004 | 335,354 | 882,761 | 270,035 | 900,535 10,186 (13,911,659 


(a) 318t March, year following. 
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Although the proportion is not as high as it has been in the past, ‘Queensland was 
carrying 43.4 per cent. of the cattle in Australia in 1935. 

The largest relative gain since 1930 occurred in the Federal Capital Territory followed 
by Victoria, South Australia and the Northern Territory ; increases were also recorded 
in the remaining States. The proportion in each of the States and Territories during 
1935 was:—New South Wales, 24.36; Victoria, 15-03; Queensland, 43.37; South 
Australia, 2.41; Western Australia, 6.35 ; Tasmania, 1.94; Northern Territory, 6.47; 
Federal Capital Territory, 0.07. 

3. Comparison with other Countries.—The following table shows the number of 
cattle in Australia, and in some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, 
at the latest available date :— 

<ATTLE.—NUMBERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Number of ; ‘Number of 


Country. Year. pee Country. Year. a ‘ 
omitted). | omitted). 


’ 


India (British an | Dutch East Indies. . 1935 | 45516 
Native) -« | 1935 164,547 | Cuba Ze -- | 1934 | 42515 
U.S. of America .. | 1930 66,076 | French Equatorial | 
Soviet Union ...| 1936 | 56,500 | and West Africa | 1035 | 4,492 
Brazil .. ed) Toss 40,864 | Rumania.. oot  3ogpeele aan 
Argentine Republic 1934 30,868 | Czechoslovakia -- |... 1935 -< 4m 46285) 
China. o=- ve | 1935 22,647 | New Zealand «| 3936.) <eaSel 
Germany.. fh 1936 20,065 |, Irish Free State ..{ 1936 | 4,014 — 
France .. 3 1936 15,702 Yugoslavia a2.) 3935.4 3,982 
Australia... .. 1986  13,500-) Spain... -- | 1933. |  3:578 
Union of South Africa 1935 10,575 | Denmark .. | 1936. | 3fee 
Poland me koe 10,194 | Rhodesia... .. | “1935 | 73,086 
Mexico .. nt 1930 10,083 | Paraguay 2241) 2926 | 2,073"" 
Canada .. ae? 1 4936 8,820 |; Sweden .. ws | orgggeep * Some 
United Kingdom... 1936 8,617 | Sudan (Anglo- | t 
Colombia os 1935 8,337. | Egyptain) > |- 1936 2,700 
Uruguay vat 9LOS2 7,372 || Nigeria .. Sl} soga 2,688 
Rtalyaones.¢ el AaoR6 235 | Netherlands . | 39360 be ee 
Madagascar 3) BO85 5.5500 ao Chile «des + avi LSS | «72,3986 00 
Siam ar ae 1936 5.412 | Austria «1» 1934. 2,349 
Turkey .. etl SLOSS 5,370 | Venezuela : 1922 2,278 
Kenya .. _ 1933 5,225 | Uganda .. ‘ 1935 2,187 
Tanganyika Territory 1935 4,793 || Bolivia .. <>}, EOE 2,064 


4. Imports and Exports of Cattle——The products of the cattle-raising industry figure 
largely in the export trade of Australia, although the export of live cattle has never 
been large. The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, as in the case of 
horses, mainly of valuable animals for stud purposes. Details are as follows :— 


___ CATTLE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. ; 
| Imports. Exports. Net Exports, 
Year. i : = 
No. | Value. No: | Value 

‘ ena fo Se ae Si ne 

1931-3 | | : | 3 
32 40 | 8543 | 372 2,870 | 
1932-33 x 98 | 12,464 287. |. 5375 _| 
1933-34 7 208 | 33,983 | 323 | 6,683 | 
1934-35 P| 161 ks 30,382 224° | 3,008.) 
1035-30 <a 164 | 33,527 240 |~ 3,283 | 
| . 


(@) Australian currency values. Note.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 
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The average value of the cattle imported during the last five years was £177 3s. 11d. 
per head, while the average value of the cattle exported during the same period was 


£15 38. od. As previously stated, the imported cattle were required principally for stud 
purposes. 


5. Cattle Slaughtered—The number of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
1931 to 1935 is given hereunder :— 


: CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED. 
ks a  eotrend $e ' Ry Saree 


| | ; Hes Fi 
N.S.W Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. + | N. Ler; \Cap. Ter.| Total: 
(a) (@) | be @y | | (a) | 


ie eed ss | j 


} 


' | | | i 
630,372 375,380 540,649 81,285 | 91,748 | 28,565 | 1,844 | 1,349 [1,751,192 
724,046 427,44 595,975 89,350 | 91,359 30,335 | 1,809 1,506 [1,943,714 
769,776 471,805 |719,277 104,488 | 99,217 | 34,558 | 4,363 | 1,616 |2,205,190 
-974749, 593,248 851,393 140,170 | 110,124 | 37,581 | 4,358 1,791 |2,713,414 
1,100,472 774,395 866,410 153,686 | 120,123 | 39,588 | 1,531 | 1,620 [3:057,825 


1932 
1933 
1934 | 


1931 | 


1935 


(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. 


6. Production and Consumption of Beef.—The production of beef in Australia during 
_ the year 1935-36 was estimated at 1,098,139,000 lb. The requirements of the local 
market absorbed 896,449,000 lb., approximately $2 per cent., leaving a balance of 
201,690,000 Ib., or 18 per cent., which was exported as frozen, chilled or canned beef. 
(See also § I par. 10 ante.) 


7. Exports of Frozen Beef—The export of frozen meat from Australia dates from 
about the year 1881, and since that year the trade has grown considerably, the quantities 
and values exported during the past five years being as follows :—1931-32, 165,872,145 lb., 
£2,087,829 ; 1932-33, 153,972,800 lb., £1,854,582 ; 1933-34, 173,076,092 lb., £2,020,050 ; 
1934-35, 212,099,109 lb., £2,559,605 ; and 1935-36, 196,823,248 Ib., £2,481,896. Since 
1932-33 chilled beef to the extent mentioned hereunder has been included in the foregoing. 
(See Table in §1 par. 8.) The largest purchaser of Anstralian beef is the United Kingdom, 
which during the year 1935-36 took £2,117,429 worth, or about 85.3 per cent., of the 
total shipments. Other countries importing Australian beef were in order of importance 
Egypt, Malta, Japan, Malaya (British),.Philippine Islands and Belgium. These countries, 
together with the United Kingdom. accounted for 96.4 per cent. of the total value of 
export. 


Owing to the distance of Australia from the chief markets of the world meat could 
be exported only in a frozen condition. In view of the preference for chilled beef, this 
circumstance placed the beef industry in Australia at a serious disadvantage in the past. 
Investigations conducted by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in Australia 
and the Low Temperature Research Station at Cambridge in England have proved, 
however, that chilled beef can be successfully transported from Australia to the United 
Kingdom. Trial shipments of 254,000 lb. were made during 1932-33 and 1,515,000 Ib. 
in 1933-34. The success of these shipments indicated the practicability of Australia 
entering the chilled beef trade and exports increased during subsequent years in the 
following manner :—1934-35, 21,570,928 lb., £322,239 ; 1935-36, 23,193,737 lb., £348,047 5 
and 1936-37, 41,959,695 lb., £608,172. 


8. Agreements Regarding Meat at the Ottawa Conference.—A stimulus to the 
Australian meat industry was provided by the agreement at the Imperial Economic 
' Conference at Ottawa in August, 1932, under the terms of which the Government of the 
United. Kingdom undertook to regulate importations of foreign meat from 1st January, 


1932. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


This matter is more specifically referred to in § 2 par. 6 of Chapter XVI.—Trade. 
Details of imports of beef, mutton and lamb into the United Kingdom during the period 
1932 to 1936 will be found in the following table :— 


9. Imports of Chilled and Frozen Beef into the United Kingdom.—The following 
statement shows the quantities and values of chilled and frozen beef imported into the 
United Kingdom during each of the five years 1932 to 1936 :— 


IMPORTS OF CHILLED AND FROZEN BEEF IN QUARTERS AND SIDES INTO THB 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


| 
Country of Origin. 1932. / 1933-- | 1934. 1935. 
* { i 
CHILLED—QUANTITY. 
cwt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
i 
Brazil 5 481,151 517,022 509,103 508,512 i 508,053 
Uruguay ~ 503,855 560,392 560,907 501,590 | 544,921 
Argentine Republic 7,804,366 | 6,951,833 | 6,942,113 | 6,937,141 | 7,109,114 
Other Foreign Countries ns — BE Nox 3 | St 
British .. 9,369 | 142,073 | 238,445 | 478,336 617,303 
Total Chilled 8,798,741 | 8,171,320 | 8,250,658 | 8,485,549 | 8,779,991 
| 
CuiLLEp—VALvE. 
| { | ; 

Eres Sean £ Srewaih £ 
Brazil = 980,342 | 834,363 | 798,693 | 793,741 | 809,936 
Uruguay .- 986,489 | 953,839.) 937.456 | 907.452 | 838,449 
Argentine Republic 16,198,019 12,832,259 11,695,034 11,529,888 |12,010,908 
Other Foreign Countries .. oe ic ) se bf | xe 
British .. «sf  §=6E3s007.]. “2TH, 8O4.|” R8o0,a29 728,673 | 900,966 

Total Chilled . {18,178,657 .14,835,265 [3,812,605 13,959,754 |14,560,259 
FrozEN—QuvanrTITY. 
ewt. cwt. ewt. rt. 5 
United States of America .. a = | a cee is 
Brazil fi 24,544 5.333 1, 3. 
’ ’ 59473 IT,245 | 3.420 
eo det Republic a3 | 27,815 | 40,950 41,971 35,921 
rgentine Republic 149,800 | 113,910} 97,2 & 113,006 
at Foreign Countries 1,090 at he Shakes a 
ustralia 814,362 | 947,142 | 1,322,8 455 5978 
> | ’ 9322,055 | 1,104,511 1,055,786 
New Zealand Stl oie 362,003 | 431,007 | 697,146 | 464,758 277,900 
Other British Countries .. | 1,244 5,485 4,806 | 4,509 4,248 
| | | 5 
Total Fr | | | | | 
rozen 1,451,849 | 1,530,692 | 2,168,524 | 1,720,927 a a 
| 
Grand Total (Chilled : | 
and Frozen) 10,250,590 | 9,702,012 |10,419,182 peace jrov270,033 
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IMPORTS OF CHILLED AND FROZEN BEEF IN QUARTERS AND SIDES 
INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 


Country of Origin. 1932. | 


FrozEN—VALUE. 


£ £ | | | C 
United States of America .. ite | As; | i | s ’ 
See | we | rr. on 
= . 47,788 7:32] |" "7,035 | (ert 7,a07 5,230 
el Repul lic c * ie | es | mest iar ee: 
blic , ae 276,653 | 181,307 | 153,758 | 159,521 2 
Other Foreign Countries .. | 1,526 : cy " | ite sect he Va 
Australia Sa | I 185,849 | 1,212,096 | 0, L », 
xsipih es | 1,212,096 | 1,660,554 | 1,481,103 | 1,317,389 
New Zealand ee +» | 479,757 | 510,518 | 824,611 606,840 344,007 
Other British Countries .. 2,282: | 7,671 59578 | 6,134 | 6,143 
) | 
Total Frozen »+ | 2,176,964 | 1,961,820 | 2,715,936 | 2,349,045 1,907,739 
| fen! — = ee ee 
Grand Total (Chilled | I | | 
and Frozen) ++ 20,355,621 16,797,085 |16,527,541 |16,308,799 16,467,998 


= — | 


§ 4. Sheep. 


~ 1. Initiation of the Pastoral Industry Fortunately ‘for Australia, the suitability 
of its climate and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool wore, at an 
early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and tested by Captain Macarthur, 
one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. To the energy of this enterprising 
pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and extremely satisfactory development of 
Australia aa a producer of fine wool, and, while it would appear that the introduction of 
the merino sheep into Australia was not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for 
having successfully established the pastoral industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia——With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of the mother State, New 
South Wales has maintained the premier position in sheep-raising. Within its borders 
is contained generally one half of the sheep of Australia, and in the years 1924 to 1927 
even this high percentage, was exceeded. 


Fluctuations in the number of sheep recorded for each year in Australia from 1860 
onwards may be seen from the graph on page 651. Five marked periods of decline 
depleted the numbers at successive intervals, but these gaps were quickly restored. 
Since 1925 the sheep flocks have exceeded roo millions, reaching 113,048,037 in 1934, 
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the greatest number ever recorded in Australia. At no previous period have such large 
+ numbers been depastured continuously, and the development has taken place notwith- 
standing an average annual slaughter of about eighteen million sheep and lambs for the 


mutton and lamb trade. ; " 


The numbers of sheep in the several States and Territories for each year from 1932 . 
to 1935 with an estimate at the 31st December, 1936, are as follows :-— 


SHEEP.—NUMBER. 


| = 
ist |New South | 1.40): Queens- South Western 2 : Nor. ; Fed. Total. 
Dec ; Wales. pe es land. Australia. Australia. Tasmania. | gl Cap. Ter. 
(a) (@) 
1932 698,236/17,512,394| 21,312,865, 7,713,236 |10,417,031 2,040,564 7g 250| 214,355|1%2,926,931 
1033 SF ied oee oe 20,072,804. 7,941,060 |10,322,350 2,035,052 18,076, 231,742, 109,921,053 
1934 | 53,327,000/16,783,631) 21,574,182 7,884,919 |I1,197,156 2,035,450 23,358) 219,343 113,048,037 
1935 | 51,936,000 17,457,291| 18,060,093] 7,945,745 (11,082,972 | 2,139,900 | 25,483) 225,317/708,875,501 
19306] 55,300,000 17,063,103) 20,125,000 7,905,112 8,955,000 , 2,000,000 | 25,00G! 244,006/TT2,2T7,2T5 
(a) 31st March year following. (b) Estimate as at 31st December, 1936. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories —Apart from the effect of drought 
the relative numbers of sheep depastured in the different States remain fairly constant. 
Decreases were recorded in several of the States during 1935, but the losses m Queensland 
owing to drought were mainly responsible for the decline in the number of sheep in 
Australia during the year. 


The percentage distribution in 1935 was:—New South Wales, 47.70; Victoria, 
16.63; Queensland, 16.59; South Australia, 7.30; Western Australia, 10.18 ; 
Tasmania, 1.97; Northern Territory, 0.02; Federal Capital Territory, 0.21 per cent. 


4. Comparison with other Countries——As regards the size of its flocks and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced Australia has long occupied a leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. The following figures taken mainly 
from the Year Book of the International Institute of Agriculture represent the latest 
returns available in regard to the number of sheep in the principal wool-producing 
countries. The leading position is held by Australia, with 109 million, followed by 
the Soviet Union with 73 million, the United States of America with 53 million and 
India (British and Native), 43 million. On account of drought, the number of sheep in 
the Union of South Africa dropped from 46 million in 1933 to 36 million in 1935. In 
Argentine Republic sheep flocks also declined from 44.4 million in 1930 to 38 million 
in 1935, and one of the reasons was stated to be the increased employment of land for 
agricultural purposes. During the years 1925 to 1929 the sheep flocks of the Soviet 
Union exceeded those of Australia. The maximum number recorded was 130,000,000 _ 
in 1928, but after that year a remarkable decline took place and the number depastured 
in 1934 was only 46,848,000. In 1936 the number was stated to be 73,300,000, inclusive 
of about 5,000,000 goats. It was proposed under the second Five Year Plan to increase 
the number to 85 million by 1937. Russian sheep are almost entirely coarse-woolled — 
and the poor quality wool does not ordinarily figure in world trade. Efforts are being 
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made, however, by the Soviet Government to improve the quality of the wool and the 
quantity shorn per fleece by cross-hreeding with merinos. In 1928-29 and 1929-30, 
2,031 and 5,006 sheep, valued at £6,017 and £13,606 respectively, were exported from 
Australia to the Soviet Union for breeding purposes. As pointed out in par. 5 following, 
however, the export of stud sheep is subject to control. Production of wool in the Soviet 
Union apparently amounted to about 167 million Ib. only during the year 1935. This 
represents an average weight of fleece shorn of under 3 Ib., which is considerably less 
than half of that obtained in Australia :— 


SHEEP.—NUMBERS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


No.of | No. of 
Country. Year. eld | Country. Year, sey 
omitted). | | omitted). 
l| | 
| 
Australia. . i 1030) |}, LL2;2T7 French Morocco .. | 1936 _ 9,265 
Soviet Union (a) .. 1936 73,300 || Bulgaria .. -» | 1926 | 8,740 
United States of || Greece .. Leos KS BI 8,185 
America 1936 52,570 || Algeria .. ++ | 1935 6,416 
India (British and Chile ate we || O80 6,264 
Native) 1935 42,612 || Bolivia .. bm. |) 1OgT 5,232 


Argentine Republic 1935 38,000 Iraq | 1936 4,783 
Union of South Africa 1935 35,990 | Tanganyika Terri- 
New Zealand be 1936 30,114 | _ tory (a) Af 1936 | 4,478 
United Kingdom .. 1930 25,023 | Germany.. x} 1930 4,331 
China... i 1935 20,957 Mexico Vr. -« | E930 3,674 
Spain .. #3 1933 | 19,093 Canada .. sre |p SeSNe | 39370 
Tran ts zs 1934 16,019 || Portugal on 1934. | -3;274 
Uruguay Eu elOg2 15,406 | Kenya .. = SA Paniete 5236 
Brawl, . Ac 1935 13,049 Tunis a 5 1935 3,210 
Wurkey” ais 1935 ¥2,436 || Irish Free State .. 1936 3,062 


Rumania.. seu |) O35 11,838 || Manchuria ++ | 1935 | 3,060 
Peru es is 1929 | 11,209 || Poland’ .. m 1936 3,024 
France .. .. | 1936 | 9,788 || Somaliland «a | 1935 2,500 
Yugoslavia Re 1935 9,211 | Sudan (Anglo- 

Italy ue 1936 | 8,863 | Egyptian) ee POS 2,250 
French Equatorial | Syria and Lebanon 1935 2,057 


and West Africa. . 1995 9) 9 8,392 | Nigeria = ¥3 1932 2,000 


(a) Including goats. 


5. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the hig 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively little importance. During 
the last five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have been made to 
Malaya (British) from the State. of Western Australia. The purchases by buyers from 
New Zealand, South Africa, Soviet Union and Japan at the Australian Stud Sheep Sales 
in previous years opened up a regular export trade with these countries in stud sheep. 

On the 27th November, 1929, however, the export of stud sheep was prohibited, except 
with the approval of the Minister for Trade and Customs. Consequently exports declined 
during 1931-32 and amounted to 297 sheep only, valued at £1,702, a8 compared with 
6,389 valued at £32,933 in 1929-30. In 1935-36 exports for breeding purposes amounted 
to 9,210: sheep valued at £27,066, of which 8,596 sheep valued at £22,373 were shipped 
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to Japan. The ordinary sheep exported from Australia are, for the most part, to Malaya 
and the Pacific Islands. The following table shows the imports and exports of stud and 
ordinary sheep for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


SHEEP.—IMPORTS AND" EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


| Imports. | Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. | . = —a = 
I No. Valine. ) No. + | Valine: No. Value. 
Rap ss a | £ 
1931-32 (a) .. | 1,566 | 8,326 | 48,697 | 16,822 | 47,131 | 8,496 
1932~33.(@) .- | & 1,725 9,843 | 53,540 22,497 51,821 12,654 
1933-34 (@) «. | 1,522 12,906 | 44,436 27,340 | 42,914 14,440 
1934-35 (@)«. 1,377 15,233 | 59,559 452351 58,152 30,118 
1935-30 (a) .. | 2,167 18,917 66,507 54,979 | 64,340 36,062 
} } | 


(a) Australian currency values, 


6. Sheep Slaughtered—The numbers of sheep slaughtered in the several States 
during each of the years from 1931 to 1935 were as follows :— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED. 


Fed. 


| J 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. ihe : Cap. Total. 
(a) | (a) = (a) * . Ter.(a) 

| | y bs i 

| / : x 
1931.. | 6,894,961 5,678,252 | 1,761,974 | 1,378,031 1,038,672 | 399,904 540 | 23,448 )17,176,682 
1932.. | 7,534,585 | 7,139,449 | 1,564,786~-| 1,279,143 1,044,493 | 424,519 790 | 25,444 [19,053,209 
1933.. | 7,180,612 | 7,773,289 | 1,209,285 | 1.495,I27 1,092,222 366,156 goo | 25,367 |19,232,955 
1934.« |) 6,829,477 | 7,646,070 | 2,275,936} ¥,591,054 |1,079,516 | 349,044 +. | 22,207 {18,793,304 
1935. | 6,054,749 | 7,091,488 | 972 


72,458 | 1,642,550 |1,160,663 | 351,684 -» 21,948 117,895,540 
| | 


(a) Year ended 3oth J une year following. 


7. Production and Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—The production of mutton 
and lamb during the year 1935-36 amounted to 674,837,000 lb., of which 495,207,000 Ib., 
or 73 per cent., was consumed locally, leaving a balance of 179,630,000 1b. or 27 per cent. 
for exportation. (See also § x par. 10.) 


8. Exports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb.—The export trade of mutton and lamb 
preserved by cold process expanded rapidly until 1913 when 205 million lb, were dispatched. 
Progress was interrupted during the war years and exports declined thereafter to a very 
low figure. The high wool prices which prevailed during the post war years were no 


doubt a factor in causing this decline. In 1919-20 and in 1922-23 large shipments 


were made aggregating 247 million lb. and 168 million Ib. respectively, but these were 
isolated cases. Prior to 1923-24 the shipments consisted mainly of frozen mutton, 
but from that year onwards lamb supplanted mutton and there has been an almost 
uninterrupted increase in the quantity of lamb shipped overseas each year. 

The quantity and value of the shipments of mutton and lamb during each of the 


last five years were as follows :—Lamh, 1931-32, 106,599,787 Ib., £2,219,975 ; 1932-333 _ 


121,802,858 Ib., £2,165,175 ; 1933-34, 124,755,938 Ib., £2,803,138 ; 1934-35, 135,879,051 
Ib., £3,515,230 ; 1035-36, 151,377,838 Ib., £4,020,163. Mutton, 1931-32, 58,681,549 Ib., 
£774,087 3 1932-33, 44,994,053 lb., £532,049 ; 1933-34. 46,351,359 lb., £082,705 ; 1934-35 
60,314,351 Ib., £960,479 ; 1935-30, 26,620,544 lb., £445,580. 

As with beef, the principal customer in this trade is the United Kingdom, which 
absorbed 98 per cent. of the total quantity exported from Australia during the year 
1935-36. - 


9. Resolutions at Ottawa Conference.—Reference has already been made to the 


agreement reached at the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa regarding the 
.tegulation of imports of meat into the United Kingdom. (See § 3 par. 8 ante.) 
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10. Imports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb into the United Kingdom.—Tho quantities 
and values of frozen mutton and lamb imported into the United Kingdom from various 
countries for the five years ended 1936 are given in the following table :— 


IMPORTS OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


1 

1 

i 
| 


Country of Origin. —- 1932. 1933. 1934. | 1935. | 1936. 


e Murron—QuantTITIEs, 
cwt, ewt.. |, cwt. | cwt. | cwt. 
) | 
Chile... ..- ee Bus 151,195 | 140,282 82,258 89,326 | 95,759 
Brazil... _ ee 462 1,782 oss / = | - 
Uruguay cs 2 | 31,649 33,324 | 13,690 | 6,232 | 8,240 
Argentine Republic J 354,233 ZT LTA 137,748 | 150,423 | 121,907 
Other Foreign Countries 286 ae | 2,895 | 2,870 2,063 


Total, Foreign ete SR uO2S 392,562 | 236,591 | 248,851 | 227,969 


Australia +. + 190,952 347,409 461,259 424,050 | 227,218 


New Zealand mY ietliels 335.504 998,547 | 898,965 1,041.563 | 888,864 
Other British Countries .. 873 1,763 | Ra | oor | 350 
Total, British .- | 1,527,709 | 1,347,719 | 1,360,224 | 1,465,613 | 1,116,432 
| i Sf eats) ge ee 
| | 
Grand Total -- | 2,065,534 | 1,740,281 | 1,590,815 | 1,714,464 | 1,344,401 
‘ MutTron—VaALueE. 
£ £ Pa CPL Aa 
nie. oe oe 216,577 214,055 163,574 129,856 177,128 
7A ra at ue 659 2,412 er) a | a 
aes 7 58,559 54,863 23,260 | = 10,635 | 13,945 
Argentine Republic Ne 5559712 | 348,525 | 261,398 | 223,070 219,405 


Other Foreign Countries .. 534 . 45744 — 3,984 — 3,204 


} nd eS 


Total, Foreign weit 8325045 620,455 | 452,976 | 367,545 | 413,682 


| ‘ 

tralia a -» | 206,577 513.354 | 845,228 693,878 422,006 
New Zealand oc -- | 2,083,185 | 1,612,378 | 1,710,799 | 1,754,720 | 1,610,778 
Other British Countries .. 1,621 | 2,888 | ae | ee | 613 


j inl aad : 
i { { | 
Total, British .+ | 2,381,383 2,128,620 | 2,562,027 | 2,448,598 | 2,030,487 

| | 


aeea fictonol es to 


Grand Total e+ | 35213,424 2,749,075 | 3,015,003 2,816,143 . 2y453,169 
| t : U 


} 


; 
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IMPORTS OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM— 
continued. 
= i 
Country of Origin. | 1932 1933 1934. 1935 1939. 
' 

LAMB— QUANTITIES. 

cewt. | cwt. ewt. e cwt. ewt. 
Iceland .. 30,661 | 15,236 | a2 a 
United States | oe ae - a 
Chile .. “2 | 144,952 | 124,368 £24,067 118,554 Pere 
Brazil ‘ | 4,841 | 9,929 a3 aie 
Uruguay | 131,220, 138,637 124,702 130,176 117,888 
Argentine Republic | 1,017,417 | 929,420 783,868 754,827 778,176 
Other Foreign Countries 266 | Je 27,041 28,561 | 372230 

Total, Foreign 1,329,357 1,217,590 | 1,060,278 | 1,032,118 | 1,044,509 
Australia | Q61,140 956,948 | 1,165.848 1,360,158 | 1,272,046 
New Zealand or | 2,570,958 | 2,736,546 2,655,611 2,591,390 | 2,641,880 
Other British Countries / 85 | 1,404 242 18 558 

Total, British + | 3,532,183 | 3,694,898 3,821,701 3,951,575 / 3,914,484 

Grand Total A | 4,861,540 4,912,488 | 4,881,979 4,983,603 | 4,958,993 4 

LamMB—VALUE. 

| £ £ Pe} e | £ 
Iceland .. os | ee | 38,718 i or A 
United States oe | ae ~ " =f: 
Chile F. | 347,020 | 290,447 | 305,115 | 271,858 | 316,386 
Brazil oii 4,046 | 20,421 - eve ae 
Uruguay | 315,14I | 314,292 311,953 327,257 316,441 
Argentine Republic | 25357:407 | 2,151,109 2,051,554 1,898,688 | 2,091,908 
Other Foreign Countries .. | 945 | ss 6 7.008) 77,642 IOI,211 

ee To) —s —— 

Total, Foreign + 3,083,403 2,814,987 247954030 | 25759445 | 2,825,046 
Australia gc + 2,199,041 2,395,193 | 3,320,064 | | 3:934,693 | 3,707,390 
New Zealand « | 791549472 | 74352731 8,414,183 | 8,063,996 | 8,266,051 
Other British Countries = 290 | 3,615 674 | 51 1,529 

| 
| ae x aa 
Total, British + | 9,353,803 |'9 o.baaea0 11,7 35,821 er 11,974,970 
a | a 
Grand Total : ats 12,649,526 i 531,451 ete 14,800,916 


§ 5. Wool. 


1, General.—aAustralia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produces one. quarter of the world’s 
supply. Moreover, half of the world’s production of fine quality merino wool is produced 


in Australia, 


represented 7 per cent. of the total production in 1935-35. 


The bulk of the production is exported, but with the greater activity 


of Australian woollen mills the quantity used locally is increasing ; the amount so used 


‘ 
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The important position held by Australia among the principal sheep and wool 
producing countries of the world is more clearly shown in the following table :— 


SHEEP AND WOOL.—PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES. 


| = q Wool Producti 
Country. Year. ig niilionee dn mains ott, 
ustralia .. we 1935-36 108.9 971 
United States of America 1935-36 52.6 453 
Soviet Union nn | 1935-36 54.2 167 
Argentine Republic .. ae 1935-36 38.0 360 
Union of South Africa boll 1935-30 36.0 250 
New Zealand - 1935-30 29.0 272 


2. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—Whether the weight of the wool clip should be 
stated as “‘ in the grease ”’ or as “‘ scoured or washed ” is a matter which seriously affects 
comparisons between the clips of different seasons afd of different countries, The 
quantity of extraneous matter and grease in a fleece differs, not only between countries, 
but between districts in the same country. It fluctuates with the vagaries of the season, 
while it varies also with the breed and the condition of the sheep. There is, moreover, 
no clearly defined standard in regard to the cleanliness of wool described as scoured 
or washed. Consequently, any comparisons of the weight of the Australian clip for 
different years or seasons whether on a greasy or a scoured basis cannot be regarded as 
exactly similar. After extensive inquiry, however, by this Bureau it has been 
accepted that, for the purpose of converting the Australian clip from the greasy to the - 
clean category, the clean weight may be estimated at 46.15 per cent. of the greasy weight ; 
in other words, 2} lb. of greasy wool are equivalent to 1 lb. of clean wool. 


The quantity of scoured or washed Australian wool exported during the last five 
years was approximately 16 per cent. of the total wool exports regarded as “ greasy ”’. 


3. Production.—(i) Quantity. The bulk of the Australian wool production is shorn 
from live sheep. Approximately 6 per cent. is obtained by fellmongering and about 
5 per cent. is on exported skins. Statistics of wool production are compiled from data 
received from growers, fellmongers, etc. The following table gives the production for 
“each of the last five seasons, but the figures shown for 1936-37 have been estimated 
and therefore are subject to revision. Particulars of the gross value of wool produced 
in Australia are also shown. These values are based upon the average price of greasy 
wool realized at auction in the principal markets of the Commonwealth :— 


WOOL.—TOTAL PRODUCTION, 


State. 1932-33. 1933-34 * 1934-35. 1935-35, 1936-37.(¢) 
J 2 ee Ib. Ib, Ib, 
New South Wales (a) 5339710,404 480,152,493, 490,876,887| 474,359,220] 495,600,000 
Victoria .. | 170,807,900'161,146,436, 156,761,979| 163,397,896/ 161,300,000 
Queensland 185,833,546 169,989,516 174,088,413, 142,793,328) 160,000,000 
South Australia 75,727,940, 79,288,903, 77+799,933) 81,709,440 78,000,000 
Western Australia .. 81,307,832) 85,118,808 95,836,161] 92,458,673) 66,800,000 
Tasmania .. <, 15,200,000, 14,200,000 14,035,000] 16,300,000) 15,000,000 
Northern Territory (6) 35,000) 35,000; 35,000 35,000) 35,000 
Total—Quantity ,062,622,628 995,931,150 ie Toul ST bs 9701735:000 
£ £ . i = 
Value 38,600,000 63,037,000, 40,446,000) 55,186,000, 66,950,000 


Subject to revision. 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. 


(b) Approximate figures. 


(ec) Preliminary. 
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(ii) Hstimate for 1937-38. No official information is yet arailable in regard to the 
production of wool for the season ended June, 1938. In many parts the wool is not yet 
shorn. At tbe joint annual conference of the National Council of Wool Selling Brokers - 
and the Australian Wool Growers Council, it was stated that the production was expected 
to approximate 3,146,000 bales. Should this estimate be realized the total production 
of wool in Australia for 1937-38 would approximate about 995,000,000 Ib. 


4. Care Needed in Comparing Clips.—In comparing successive clips allowance must 
be made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed in some areas that one clip may include almost thirteen 
months’ growth of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven 
months’ growth. 


5. World’s Wool Production.—The following table gives details of the world’s 
wool production and shows the importance of Australia as a wool-producing country. 
Out of a total production of 3,668 million lb. in 1935-36, Australia produced 976.7 
million lb., or 26.6 per cent. It is also interesting to note that the share of the British 
Empire in world production during the same year was estimated at 1,755 million Ib., or 
47.8 per cent. F 
‘ WOOL.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 
(In millions of Ib., “‘ greasy ” basis.) 


i 
| 
| Average 
| 


Annual 
Countries. | Pre-war 1931-32. 1932 ~33- | _4933-3*- 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

Produc- { 

tion. | 1 

(a) { 

\ 
Australia. -- | 741.4 |1,007.5 /|1,062.3 995.9 1,015.4 | 976.7 
United States es 314.1 404.4 440.5 459.8 451.0 | 452-7 
Argentine Republic .. | 358.7 378.0 388.0 385.0 376.0 | 360.0 
Union of South Africa 105.9 314.0 330.0 284.0 222.0 | 250.0 
Soviet Union (Russia) | 380.0 212.0 142.0 138.0 14!.0 167.0 
New Zealand 2k 198.5 282.8 288.4 300.5 276.0 } 272.0 
Uruguay .. ai 157.0 104.0 112.0 95.0 {17.0 | Tega 
China (eee 9 100.0 110.0 I10.0 110.0 110.0 | 110.0 
United Kingdom Meh MMLEY 113.0 119.0 120.0 115.0 | 109.0 
India (0) .. ae | t00'6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 } Y00.0 
Spain Bars us 72.0 7.5 80.5 7O.0 73.0 | 66.0 
Rumania .. * 1312 42.8 43-3 43:3 43-0 | 42.9 
Persia Pi a THLE 49-0 |(b) 49.0 (b) 49.0 (b) 49.0 |(6) 49.0 
France a6 oe I 780). 50.0 54-3 53.8 53-6 |. 52.7 
Turkey .. Lae 118.0 ATS HE.3 38.90 37-6 wees 
Ttaly si -» | 55.0 44.0 2.0 4l.0 36.0 i(b) 36.0 
Algeria ie ws 35.2 28.1 39.3 39.0 41.0 4 43.0 
ae a EN Pee 28.5 33.7 27.9 27.9 | 27.9 
razil fas ace | 35.0 35.0 Say a ge oes 36.4 |. 36.4 
Germany .. a 52.0 S240) 2385 of) at. 33.2 Ue Ges 
Yugoslavia Doe PMS 27.8 ~ 20.5 ot A eho 30.20 Tosh cn 
Canada Se! lg pene 20.4 20.5 Ia 5Oce 19.5" Ss kgem 
Morocco (French) Jee eeiee) 23.1 26.4 | 27.0 28.3 0] eee 
Bulgaria rte “is 23.7 19.8 20°F _}. 20.9 ai.4 4 Biot 
Trish Free State oe Fie vl pie 19.6 19.6 17.0 "16.5 
Basutoland A eh 9.3 nee: ae eee 5.1 % 
Falkland Islands... Ne he PE EC ae ee on Te iy 
Other Countries. 71.2 | 201.7 | 189.3 | 196.6 | 202.4 | 188.1 

| 
| | 7 

Total wan 3528626 | 3845-6 | 3,862.5 |3,744.7 3,080.8 | 3,668.4 


S = re cree elt | 


(a) Average for years 1909 to ror 3 inclusive, (db) Estimated. 
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6. Consumption of Locally Processed Wool.—lIt is impossible to obtain particulars 
of the total consumption of wool in Australia, as considerable quantities of manufactures 
of wool are imported. It is possible, however, to secure with reasonable accuracy the 
quantities of wool] used in Australian factories and mills to produce woollen clothand other 
woollen goods, such as hosiery and kaitted ware. Some difficulties arise in the aggregation 
of returns from individual mills concerned only with one process in the maniifacture 
of the completed article and whose output constitutes the raw material of other mills. 
It is believed, however, that the risk of duplication has now heen reduced to a minimum 
and that the figures stated below can be accepted as substantially accurate. Reference 
is made to the woollen mills established in Australia in Chapter XXIV.—Manufacturing 
Industry. 


For reasons mentioned in § 5 par. 2 above, the factor used for converting wool 
in terms of scoured, tops, yarn, etc., to a greasy basis must be regarded as approximate. 


CONSUMPTION OF LOCALLY PROCESSED WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 
(In terms of greasy.) 


a | ; 
Particulars. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 


hort ee Ib. lb. Ib. 
Wool used in Factories .. | 56,640,414) 73,687,412! 71,753,128 66,371,388} 80,869,982 
Less Exports of Tops, ete. | 6,989,644 8,969,090, 11,376,674 10,988,590) 11,373,056 


} ——- 2 


Balance .. tl 49,650,770) 64,718,322 60,376,454, 5523825798 68,490,926 
Add Imports of Tops, etc. 508,934 625,070 505,040, 370,080 708,914 


| | 
| 
| 


Total - ss | 50,159,704, 65,343,392| 60,881,494) 55,753,478] 70,205,840 


} 


7. Exports of Wool.—(i) Greasy—Quantities. Of the total weight of greasy wool 
shipped overseas during the last five years 33 per cent. was sent to the United Kingdom, 
as compared with 38 per cent. dispatched in pre-war years. The other leading consignees 
‘since 1932-33 were Japan, 23 per cent.; Belgium 14 per cent. 5 France 10 per cent. ; 
and Germany, 8 per cent. The balance of 12 per cent. was distributed among all other 
countries. The following table shows the quantities of ‘ greasy ” wool exported, and 
the principal countries of recorded destination :— 


WOOL IN THE GREASE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


. hick | Average | 
Country to which | Five Years | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37 
Exported. | 1909-13. | 
: | é 4 bal on a al | ¥ 
ht 9 Sb Ib. Ib. Ib. We loon a g 
i 209,887,4¢ 2,725,835 |244,508,575 |277,231,854 
dom .. |242,004,088 |244,011,182 09,887,487 |292 725 : 
Dae thritich Countries (a) 1,3955305 1,162,155 1,252,059 2,477,886 | 2,402,416 
Belgium } 1, | 85,143,706 | 89.832,720 92,649,202 |124,169,015 (102,501,997 |127,522,152 
France ' .. |149,835,946 [122,539,429 | 65,017,851 | 75,760,160 | 64,692,287 | 76,251,126 
termany ‘ |) 1106,344,006 |111,763,527 |113,529,755 | 27,220,923 | 27,116,447 | 40,836,650 
Italy A ot peg 382.297 | 63,099,517 | 58,549,560 | 17,694,730 | 4,502,302 | 35,912,386 
eee a : 7,262,683 |196,847,097 |170,444,059 |196,125,519 234,518,700 | 84,043,016 
Netherlands (a) | 2,255,552 | 3,270,046 | 16,450,416 | 15,296,631 | 9,392,71T 
Poland a (a) 5,497,748 | 9,051,704 | 12,058,269 | 12,679,782 | 12,251,023 
United States of America | 15,486,447 | 3,500,120 5,359,242 55448,868 | 24,810,766 | 2,789,465 
Other Foreign Countries 6,382,577 4,187,568 | 6,902,103 | 16,878,821 18,722,139 | 20,664,281 
a | —- | —— -| ———— |= : [ese 
Total .. .. |556,841,340 [849,927,425 735,823,780 |785.784,621 751,887,602 {759,327,080 


> 1 A a me 
(a) Included with Other Foreign Countries. 


(i) Scoured and Washed—Quantities. The exports of ‘‘scoured and washed” 
wool during the period shown were as follows :— 


WOOL, SCOURED AND WASHED.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
: ; 


| | 
: Average a } : 
vocebonedre | Five Vears| 1932-33. | 1033-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
‘i i 1909-13. | 
(a) | 
Ib. Ib. ima Ib. ai: 2 
Tnited Kingd ++ | 32,032,577 | 33,277,812 | 31,765,177 | 34,462,119 | 31,860,364 
eae As oe “y (b) "| “1,326,254 | "1,736,820 | 41,229,816 | 2,145,371 3:033,270 
Gther British Countries (b) 926,298 | 539,030 | 716,018 | 819,726 1,055,476 
Belgium fi ++ 7,528,058 | 10,101,445 | 14,691,550 | 10,733,445 | 10,681,773 8,872,981 
France Ss -. | 16,068,910 | 9,828,929 | 5,863,131 | 9,843,830 | 10,835,868 | 7,680,853 
Germany Pr -+ | 12,310,967 | 8,919,763 | 11,140,270 | 2,879,686 | 3,927,532 { 3,510,872 
Italy 2 ++ | _ 205,442 | 2,547,945 | 2,552,684 | 728,040 | 129,176 593,359 
Japan a “.. | 1,888,161 | 4,147,808 | £,788,995 | 549,822 | 1,267,865 299,573 
Poland a i (b) | 1,095,878 | 1,526,107 | 1,187,583 | 1,995,743 | _ 794,35% 
Other Foreign Countries 252,995 | 1,105,918 | 1,420,058 | 4,164,117 | 4,567,106 | 7,388,264 
| i | * : = 
Total .. ++ | 70,347,110 | 73,278,050 | 73,023,912 . 66,494,466-7 68,224,524 | 66,843,376 
(a) Including “ tops,” (5) Included with Other Foreign Countries. 


(iii) Tops, Noils and Waste.—Quantities. Although tops were recorded separately 
the exports of Noils and Waste were included under scoured and washed wool in the 
Customs returns until 1931-32. These three items have been combined in the following > 
table :— ? 

WOOL TOPS, NOILS AND WASTE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


T 
| 


- aoe | 
er | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 


uc Lee 


1933734. , 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 


lb. Tb. | Tb. Ib. Tb. Tb. 
United Kingdor 1,309,028 2,022,055 2,480,627 2,251,032 1,810,423 1,263,245 


| 
} 
Canada < + | 1,200,909 | 1,507,084 | 1,746,53% 2,040,586 2,081,330 | 2,194,586 
Tndia ad or 182,973 199,503 | 79,217 118,407 99,023 170,822 
Other British Countries 37,950 | 255549 | 28,484 27,626 81,328 IOI,Q81 
Belgium _ Sy 80,230 | 23152 | 18,628 455 144,713 7,052 
Germany | 125,882 104,844 : . 73,506 5 pe: 626 
Italy : By nctsc i 22,897 | 85,911 345,452 | 34,355 are 
Japan +s *+.| 533.355 | + 565,655 | 1,074,136 477,608 553,084 184,574 
Other Foreign Countries 18,900 | 30,479 | 95,703 | 228,235 818,475 1,565,074 
i i 
| { - 
_ Total .. ++ | 3,489,227 | 4,480,212 | 5,682,743 5,489,399 | 5,672,731 | 5,488,860 


(iv) Total Value of Exports. The total value of the wool exported from Australia 
during the five years ending 1930-37 averaged 43 per cent. of the value of the total exports 
of merchandise of local origin, while during 1936-37 the proportion was approximately 
the same. The total value during the periods under review together with the principal 
countries to which wool was exported is shown in the next table :-— 


WOOL EXPORTS.—TOTAL VALUE, AUSTRALIA. 


. a Average 
} t ic “ _ 
ay ec Five Yeurs'| zoga-33. | zoga-g4. | zo34-35. || dgggoge: 
1909-13, 
rs = & £ £ £ 
United Kingdom ++ | 10,608,967 | 11,479,976 17,762,789 | 16,007,777 | 18,379,416 | 23,040,791 
Other British Countries (a) 350,820 526,133 409,286 657,572 + 9459717 
Belgium Ore ++ | 2:546,915 | 3,376,311 | 6,864,323 5:433:157 | 6,184,009 
France % ++ | 6,494,832 | 4,006,827 | 4,697,794 3,558,066 | 4,413,359 
Germany tie oN 5,131,282 4,561,536 8,698,904 I,5IT,094 2,052,436 
Ttaly my ee 202,434 | 2,567,680 | 4,237,212 807,775 273,549 
Japan ae aos 516,528 7,969,600 | 12,127,621 8,680,119 14,504,465 
Netherlands .. os (a) 119,867 303,844 825,971 1,058,533 
Poland a ore (a) 281,268 784,609 617,064 | 968,108 
United States of America 795,328 337s215 485,840 352,466 2,102,066 
Other Foreign Countries 296,356 366,833 642,457 | 1,063,165 1,661,958 | 
Total .. ++ | 26,592,642 | 36,407,933 | 57,125,526 | 39,265,940 52,345,562 


(a) Tneluded with Other Foreign Countries. 
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8. Exports and Local Sales of Wool.—Approximately 90 per cent. of Australian 
wool is now disposed of locally. Buyers from the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Germany and other European countries, and from America, Japan, China and India 
attend the sales conducted in Sydney, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, Hobart and Launceston. Particulars regarding exports and local 
sales, as well as quantities and proportions of the various descriptions of wool marketed 
in each State, will be found in the Production Bulletins issued by this Bureau. 


9, Value.—Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Australia, and the 
nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon the satisfactory sale of the clip. The 
heavy decline in the price of wool which commenced in 1929-30 continued during the 
three succeeding years. In 1933-34, prices rose in a remarkable manner, averaging 
15-84d. per lb., compared with 8.72d. per Ib. for the previous year, an increase of 81.6 
per cent. This increase, however, was not sustained during 1934-35 when the price 
receded to 9.75d. In 1035-36 prices again rose to satisfactory levels and were more 
than maintained in 1936-37 when the price averaged 16.48d. per lb. The effect of this 
fluctuation upon the national income is reflected in the following figures. Based on the 
average auction room price of greasy wool the output for the season 1935-36 was valued 
at £55,186,000 compared with £40,446,000 in 1934-35, £63,000,000 in 1933-34, £38,600,000 
in 1932-33, and £81,430,000 in 1924-25 when the record price was realized. On the 
average of the tive seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 the annual clip was valued at £46,500,000. 
The value of the clip for 1936-37 is estimated at £66,950,000, but as complete details 
in regard to production are not yet available this figure is subject to revision. 

The following-table gives the average auction room price in Australia of greasy 
wool as compiled by the National Council of Wool-selling Brokers. This price represents 
the average price realized for all greasy wool of whatever type or quality marketed during 
the years indicated. 


WOOL.—AVERAGE MARKET PRICE PER LB. 


Description. | 1930-32. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36, | 1936-37. 
3 = — = > = 
d. dsgolee as d. disqi - edieall- ad. 
Greasy (a) a S368 Ges) o Be72 li 15.84 9.75 


| 14.01 | 16.48 


(a) National Council of Wool-selling Brokers, 
Measured in terms of Australian, sterling and gold currencies the approximate 
values of greasy wool per lh. since 1929-30 were as follows :— 


AVERAGE VALUE OF GREASY WOOL PER LB.—AUSTRALIA,— 


Year. | Australian Currency. | Sterling. Gold Prices, 
: jes As aie vad okt Gd age hh hairs d, - 

29-30 Ra J 10.29 10.29 10.29 
cai ot se va 8.36 6.96 6.96 
1931-32 Ae *, 8.46 6.69 5.10 
1932-33 or Me S272 6.98 4.84 
8 12.65 8.19 

1933-34 e .- 15-04 
1934-35 + .- 9-75 7-78 4.68 
1935-30 oe oe 14.01 11.19 6.79 
1936-37 Ae sie 16.48 ) 13.16 8.03 


The average values shown in sterling and gold currencies have been calculated by 
converting the average prices shown in Australian currency on the basis of the average 
rate of exchange between the months of September and June in each year. Though 
not exact these results will suffice for general purposes. 
ro. Wool Realization Scheme.—The affairs of the British-Australian Wool 
Realization Association have been liquidated and consequently references to its operations 
which appeared in previous Official Year Books are not repeated in this issue. 


a : <<. ’ Ps 
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11 United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The appended statement of the quantity 
and valve of wool imported into the United Kingdom during the year 1935 from the 
principal wool-producing countries shows the important position which Australia occupied 
in the supply of wool to the mother country :— 


WOOL (a).—IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1935. 


Country. Quantity. | Value. Country. Quantity. Value. 
= aa. ies i = = 
; Ib. | £ | Ib. | £ 

Australia .. | 364,502,100 |16,949,010 Other British | 
New Zealand .. | 172,233,300 | 0,705,867 Possessions. . 5:490,900 | 190,152 
Union of South | . | Peru a 2,727,500 116,209 

Africa .. | 420,021,000 | 4,795,320 | Belgium sh 2,972,400 | 191,150 
Argentine Re- Falkland Islands = 2, 760,800 | 89,2904 

public cs 82,573.400 | 2,114,660 | Germany a3 949,700 | 43,428 
India ~~. | 40,774,000 | 1,254,149 | United States o : | 
Uruguay .. | 19,826,100 | 853,916 | America .. 752,600 25,024 
France .. | 20,725,200 | 1,293,129 | Other Countries 4,385,000 170,379 
Chile .. «16; 1h 535 Og rOS 400,714 | po 
Irish Free Sta 10,354,800 | 323,422 | Total -» 864,060,500 135,582,813 

1 


(a) Greasy and Scoured. 
Of the importations of wool into the United Kingdom, Australian wool represented 
42 per cent. of quantity and 48 per cent. of value, and New Zealand 20 per cent. of quantity 
and 19 per cent. of value. Altogether, 716,136,900 Ib., valued at £30,367,214, were 
received from British Possessions, these figures being equivalent to 83 per cent. of the 
total weight and 85 per cent. of the total value of all wool imported. 

Preliminary figures show that during 1936, 914.2 million Ib. of wool were imported 
into the United Kingdom ; the chief sources of supply were Australia 338.6 million Ib., 
New Zealand 232.7 million lb., Union of South Africa 108.9 million lb., and Argentine 
Republic 81.4 million lb., a total of 761.6 million Ib. or 83 per cent. si 


12. Principal Importing Countries and Sources of Supply.—The following table 
furnishes in respect of the principal importing Countries details of their production and 
imports of wool, together with the chief sources of supply. The quantities imported 
refer to the actual weight of wool without distinguishing between greasy and scoured. 
They are also exclusive of any wool imported on skins. ; 


WOOL.—PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 
(In millions of qb.) M, 


| 
Quantity imported from— 
| Produc- | ‘ ‘ 
Importing Country. ting . Union of P oe 
Country. | Australia.) South | Argentine New _ Other sea is! 
t_ Apeics. > | Republic. | Zealand. Countries. 
United Kingdom .. 109.0 364.5 | 120.2 82.6 2 2 
Belgium a an ORE | 138.5 19.2 ae ki ya 864.0 
Czechoslovakia =... 1.8 Be] 1.2 rat ee, oi: 234.5 
France .. es 5a. 7 200.0 65.6 55.9 18.7 | 38.9 tae 
Germany. . ers 36.3 36.6 73.8 Ge * 3 3 =a, 
Italy Sn a 36.0 18.1 24.0 35.4 | = Si ag 272.5 
Japan... oa eS 228.4 Mt Ke: Pk ae 38.5 116.0 
Poland .. a; 10.6 14.8 Fahy i 7.2 | 4.4 243.5 
Spain gee" “3 66.0 4.2 r.0 ee: it i RS 40.8 
Soviet Union ize 167.0 8.1 4 ca Llp 12.2 
United States of tae } 92.3 FO.4 
ae 3 iff BAe meee 0-5 30-4 | Xovg’ )! te67" 1 son as 
Total i oh as 
T,O47.4 312.3 321.4 Cony 578.8 2,477.6 


(a) As in the grease, 


pm eee 
~~ re - - ‘ 
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In connexion with the total imports shown in the above table, it should be noted 
that a considerable transit trade exists between continental countries. It must not be 
assumed, therefore, that the whole of the imports recorded by these countries are retained 
for their own consumption. The countries chiefly concerned with this transit trade are 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France and Germany. The quantities ‘re-exported during 
1935 were :—United Kingdom, 374.0 million Ib., or 43.3 per cent. of the total imports ; 
Belgium, 117.2 million lb., or 49.9 per cent. ; France, 47.7 million lb., or 12 4 per cent. ; 
and Germany, 3.3 million lb., or 1.2 per cent. 


13. Inquiry into Wool Industry.—(i) General. A Committee was appointed by the 
Commonwealth Government on the 15th August, 1932, to inquire into and report on the 
condition of the Australian Wool Industry. The report of the Committee was presented 
on the 24th November, 1932. The inquiry covered costs of production, prices, etc., 
and recommendations were made for the rehabilitation of the industry. For fuller 
details see Official Year Book No. 29, page 644. 


§ 6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated locally, considerable 
quantities are exported; the value of cattle and horse hides, and sheep and other 
skins sent overseas during the five years 1931-32 to 1935-36 amounted to £18,232,461, 
or an average of £3,646,492 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool—The exports of sheepskins with wool aggregating 
£9,693,769 during the five years constitute the largest item in the values referred to 
in the preceding paragraph. During the year 1935-36 France was the largest purchaser, 
taking 58 per cent. of the total consignments, while the United Kingdom ranked next 
with 21 per cent., followed by United States, with 12 per cent. The exports of sheepskins 
with wool during each of the years from 1930-31 to 1935-36 were as follows :— 


SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


| | | | 
Particulars. | 1930-31. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
| | | 
| _ = as in 3 | - 7 i>, “oO ra 
Number Be |12,016,672 | 9,146,335 10,448,928 11,478,513 10,765,364 |11,811,480 
Value £ | 1,949,048 | 1,106,195 | 1,382,583 | 2,627,389 | 1,7721595 | 2,805,083 
| 


3. Sheepskins without Wool.—Sheepskins without wool are exported chiefly to 
France and the United Kingdom. In 1935-36 the purchases of these two countries 
accounted for more than 74 per cent. of the total shipments. Quantities and values 
for the last five years are given in the table hereunder :— 


SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


| | | 
Particulars. 1930-31. 1931-32. 5 | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 


| 
| 


Number be 280,128 131,276 146,564 177,814 247,050 | 255,630 
Value £ 13,612 3,643 3,914 13,384 11,768 | 19:379 


1935-30, 


4. Hides.—(i) Haports. The export trade in cattle hides, which fell away during 
the depression years, has again become important. The consignments in 1935-30 were 
distributed as follows :—United Kingdom, £221,644 ; Japan, £130,785 ; Finland, £49,550 ; 
Italy, £39,958 ; Germany, £34,799 ; Canada, £28,046; Other Countriés, £108,935. 
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The exports during the last five years are given in the table below :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33- | 1933-34- 1934-35- 1935-36. 


752,366 | 293,890 | 450,857 | 482,339 690,578 | 807,604 


Value £ 610,720 | 212,539 | 292,841 | 369,927 417,071 | 613,717 


| 
| 
| 
Geel 
| 
| 


Calfskins exported during the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 numbered 1,149,014 valued 
at £248,181 and were shipped mainly to the United States of America, the value of the 
skins taken by that country averaging 59 per cent. of the total exports during the year 
1935-36. The annual export of horse hides is very small, and averaged only 6,409 hides 
valued at £3,062. 


(ii) Imports. The imports of cattle hides and calfskins are fairly large, the average 
value during the last five years amounting to £266,768. New Zealand is the chief source 
of supply, and small quantities are obtained also from the Pacific Islands, France and 
Italy. The numbers and values of cattle hides, including calfskins, imported into 
Australia during the years 1930-31 to 1935-36 were as follows :-— 


CATTLE HIDES.—_IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


i | | 
Particulars, 1930-31. | 1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

| ) | / 

| a | ‘ | 
Quantity cwt. 41,888 46,702 | 76,529 64,447 90,703 | 64,902 
Value (a) £ 169,165 157,057 250,569 288,125 336,872 301,217 


(a) Australian currency values. 


The number of horse hides imported into Australia is small. The value of imports 
during 1935-36 amounted to £264 in Australian currency. 


5. Other Skins.—The exports of skins other than those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs were valued as follows :— 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


| | | 
Description, 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
gee inet. Fe £ £ oe 
Rabbitand Hare| 570,240 | 488,736 460,182 953,901 876,221 | 1,744,834 
Opossum =... | 215,711 | 333,209 29,177 7,832 | 134,044, 18,938 
Kangaroo an 127,932 | - 96,997 74,389 175,507 | 159,571 | 229,469 
Hox i. us 47,787 50,435 105,356 168,034 | 50,232 | 61,943 
Wallaby ae 25,012 7,848 6,826 30,325 | 12,051 | 12,803 
Other ae 75230 | 2,509 2,238 . 6,779 | 4,583 5,966 
| | 
Total .. | 993,912 | 985,734 678,168 | 1,342,468 | 1,236,702 | 2,073,953 
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These skins were shipped principally to the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, the values taken by each during 1935-36 being as follows :— 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM, 1935-36. 


& | 


Description. United Kingdom. Lee eis of 
; se o 

Rabbit and Hare 183,501 1,553,063 
Opossum .. 11,634 7,009 
Kangaroo 4,930 229,469 
Fox 55,310 5,187 
Wallaby F 2,174 10,610 
Other 982 836 
Total .. a me 258,531 1,806,234 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Notz,—Lixcept where otherwise stated, the “ agricultural ’” years hereafter 
mentioned are taken as ending on 30th June. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Preceding issues of the Official Year Book contain a brief reference to the attempts 
at cultivation by the first settlers in New South Wales, and to the discovery of suitable 
agricultural land on the Parramatta and Hawkesbury Rivers prior to the year 1813, and 
west of the Blue Mountains thereafter. (See No. 22, p. 670.) 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an “ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,” Governor Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres ; potatoes, II acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 

At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops :—Wheat, 6,874 
acres ; maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres ; 
potatoes, 301 acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 37 acres. 

By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 108,000 
acres were. cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acres 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was 
then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 

The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854. The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large 
influx of population was, however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for 
at the end of 1858 the land under crop in Australia exceeded a million acres. The 
largest increase took place in Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For 
the same year South Australia had 264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, 
and New South Wales 223,000 acres. 

2. Progress of Cultivation.—The following table shows the area under crop in each 
of the States and Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 and during 
each of the last five seasons :— 


AREA UNDER CROP. 
| < | 


} | ; 
| 
| Nor, Fed. | 


Season.) N.S.W. Victoria. Q'land, S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. _ Cap. | Australia. 
Ter. | Ter. | 


| 
| 
| | 


| 


Acres, Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres.; Acres. 
1860-1 | 246,143 387,283 3353 | 359,284 24,705 | 152,860 os doeut 1,173,628 
187o-r | 385,151 692,840 52,210 801,571 54,527 157,410 om ss | 2,245,709 
1880-1 | 606,277 | 1,548,809 113,978 | 2,087,237 63,902 | 140,788 = 4,560,991 
| 


TQOO-I | 2,446,767 | 3,114,132 457,397 | 2,360,680 201,338 | 224,352 


' 

1890-1 852,704 | 2,031,055 224,003 | 2,093,515 69,678 | 157,376 Ss = | $430,221 
| 
{ 


I910-1I | 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 667,113 | 2,746,334 855,024 | 286,920! 360 +. iTx,893,838 
aoa0ree 4,465,143 | 4,489,503 779.497 | 3,231,083 1,804,987 | 297,383 | 296 | 1,966 15,069,858 
1930-31 6,811,247 | 0,715,660 | 1,144,216 | 5,426,075 | 4,792,017 | 267,632 | 1,550 5,419 ,25,103,816 


i , 
1931-32 | 5,108,554 | 5,407,109 | 1,216,402 | 5,219,870 | 3,961,459 | 247,353 | 1,030 | 5,123 |21,166,900 
1932-33 | 6,332,716 | 5,115,745 | 1,245,038 | 5,166,656 | 4,261,047 | 279,117 | 1,045 6,525 22,408,489 
1933-34 | 6,283,951 | 5,266,913 | 1,313,438 | 5,078,558 | 4:215,360 | 288,390 | 1,250 6,467 22,454,327 


T934-35 | 5,687,088 | 4,677,683 | 1,296,619 | 4,629,303 | 3,838,618 | 292,000 | 1.132 5,456 120,428 
4 : 2053 | 428,799 
1935-36 | 5,735,681 | 4,438,761 | 1,334,690 | 4,463,163 317545158 242,189 | 1,070 + 44430 9.975042 


i 


The progress of agriculture was practically uninterrupted from 1860 to 1915-16, 
when, as the result of a special effort to raise wheat for the Allied Cause, 18,528,234 acres 
were cultivated in Australia, Four years later the area under crop was down to 
13,296,407 acres owing to the accumulation of wheat stocks consequent upon the 
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difficulty of securing freight space durmg the war years. After the termination of 
hostilities the area again began to expand and rose steadily to a new maximum of 
25,163,816 acres in 1930-31. Thereafter the slump in wheat prices seriously depressed 
the agricultural industry and the area under crop receded to less than 20 million acres 
in 1935-30. Wheat is the most extensively grown crop in Australia and material changes 
in the total area under crop are largely a reflection of variations in the acreage sown to 
this cereal. 


3: Artificially-sown Grasses——In all the States there are considerable areas under 
artificially-grown grasses mainly sown on uncultivated land after burning off the scrub, 
and not included in “‘ area under crops.’’ These areas are, however, liable to revert to 
their natural state, and the information respecting them is too uncertain for formal record. 


4. Australian Agricultural Council—Arising out of a conference of Commonwealth 
and State Ministers on agricultural and marketing matters held at Canberra in December, 
1934, a permanent organization known as the Australian Agricultural Council waa 
formed. The Council consists of the Federal Minister for Commerce, the Federal 
Minister in charge of Development and the corresponding State Ministers, with power 
to co,opt the services of other Federal and State Ministers as required, The principal 
functions of the Council are (i) the promotion of the welfare and development of 
agricultural industries generally ; (ii) the improvement of the quality of agricultural 
products and the maintenance of high grade standards; (iii) to ensure, as far as 
possible, balance between production and available markets ; and (iv) organized 
marketing, ete. 


In addition a permanent technical committee known as the Standing Committee on 
Agriculture was formed to act in an advisory capacity to the Council and to undertake 
the following duties :—{i) to secure co-operation and co-ordination in agricultural 
research throughout Australia ; (ii) to advise the Commonwealth and State Governments, 
either directly or through the Council, on matters pertaining to the initiation and 
development of research on agricultural problems ; and (iii) to secure co-operation between 
the Commonwealth and States and between the States themselves, with respect to 
quarantine measures relating to pests and diseases of plants and animals, and to advise 
the Commonwealth and State Governments with respect thereto. The personnel of this 
Committee consists of the permanent heads of the State Departments of Agriculture, 
members of the Executive Committee of the Council for Scientific and I ndustrial Research, 
the Secretary of the Department of Commerce, and the Director-General of Health. 


§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value of Crops. 


1. Distribution of Crops.—The following table gives the areas in the several States 
ander each of the principal crops for the season 1935-30 :— . 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS, 1935-36. 


ive “2 . lg | = | Nor. | Hed, my Aus- 
Crop. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | &. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | ter. | Cap, tralia. 
| “eo — —= \_———| | — 
Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres.) Acres.) Acres. 
13,851,3 6 2 2 | 6,966 
13,851,373 |2,323,753 | 239,631 [2,989,490 |2,540,090 | 10,404 a 1,619 |11,956,9 
Gate, “+ 3g 'e22 | 305,623 | 6,823 | 299.771 | 448,150 |23,928 | .. | 248 | 1,564,172 
Maize *! | 119,849 | 20,377 | 157,370 3 : Fi ox 17 | 297,656 
Pohang | 7.066 98.799 | 4.285 348,512 22,287 4,921 | 185.870 
Other ai 4,517 17,572 | 2,095 45,229 | 9,281 300 | 79,000 
Beans and Peas 92 | 8.285 104 15,551 2.540, Van OTO.) 02: A 51,519 
Rye «| 5,936 | = -2,117 161 69 435 ls aaa bee 8,475 
Other Cereals.. 21,705 | ar . } 131 85 3h2 che as 22,300 
Hay ae 658,810 !r,x40,361 71,309 | 566,064 | 494,495 | 74,742 eat 1,699 3,007,470 
Green Forage .. 610,401 | 111,056 379,051 98,121 197,931 | 25,500 ~» | 548 | 2,423,208 
er } 2 
Sea age c ar 8,222 7,720 6,520 1,688 fos ae 24,130 
Orchards cate 
ru ; ‘ 
Gaidine os 82,702 75.788 28,544 29,122 21,667 | 33,372 | «- 76 271,27% 
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DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS 1935~36—continued. 


= = | | ; i 
| ¥ lawor, (ee atas- 
crop. | -N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land, 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | or | Cap: | tralia 
i ' } . 
| | | i ae, 
a = | , 

Vines— . Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres|| Acres ee 
Productive .. 14,154 | 37,851 | eH 5I, al ae | .- : ae | eee 
Unproductive 1,004 | 3,230 445 2,5 | : 7 : > 

Market Gardens | 7,020 | 20,633 } 950°} 3555) )y "307% 812 <i bo S24P, 45t02 

Sugar Cane— | | | * i 
Productive... | 10,416 | 228,515 : | ise e -+ | 238.932 
Unproductive 95794 — 86,185 | = “ebay wee cs Lbbstoet 25.039 

Potatoes a 2267 te | 44,287 13,620 © ye | 4,946 134778 es 62 pe 

Onions : 85 5.441 | 1,023 432 Q + $ 7 

Other Root Crops 2,858 4,088 | 3,877 802 262 | 5,038 - 9) 16,934 

Tobacco | 934 | 5,840 3,117 E41 | 426 | a siugdd 20,538 

Broom Millet . 4 | #652. | 635 129 | Pt . E 2,416 
‘umpkins an | p. ! 

Melons... | 4,611 1,246 13,517 | 322 | 698 24 se Sm 20,421 
Hops oa | 123 i | i 12} 882 Ae =~ 1,017 
Cotton | .: 54,947 | +: ae Re - eh, hr see 
All other Crops 18,331 | 4.434 | 28,647 1,875 974 355 | 1,070 } I 55,687 

i | t ‘<3 

Total Area .. |5,735,651 145.438.7601 1,334,690 (4,463,163 |3.754.158 | pS :974,042 

| | | 


242,189] t,070 i 4,330 


| 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories ——Taking the principal crops, 
{.e., those cultivated to the extent of over 100,000 acres, the proportion of each in 
the various States and Territories on the total area under crop for the season 1035-36 
fs shown in the next table. In four of the States, viz., New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Australia, wheat-growing for grain is by far the most extensive 
whilst hay is second in extent. In Victoria and Western Austraha the oat crop occupies 
third position, while green forage and barley rank third in New South Wales and South 
Australia nesnecsvely In Queensland the most extensive crops are green forage, sugar 
cane, wheat and maize, and m Tasmania hay, potatoes, orchards and fruit gardens, and 
oats occupy the greatest area. 


« As pointed out previously wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereunder 
for grain and hay representing 64 per cent. of the total area under cultivation in 103 5-36. 


RELATIVE AREAS SRE ee sani 


| { T } 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust.) W. Aust. Tas. ‘Nor. Ler. Fed. >. | Australia. 
| 
Se eee - — —_— \ — j — | 
o/ o | J Oo oO o/ of ; or 
70 70 | #0 | 5 270 rie) a) /o | | 10 

Wheat .. | 67.14 | 52.35 | 17.95 | 66.98 | 67.68 | 4.30 | 37.39 | 59.86 
Hay ~ ma tt.49 25.09) 5.34) 12.685) 23.0% ) 30.86 - | 39.03 | 15.06 
Oats aaa) 468-} 20236) | WOrsE | Oye tn Ow Po. 8e ie sa 5-73 7.8! 
Green | 

Forage... |10.64 | 2.50 | 28.44 | 2.20] 5.2 | 10.53 .s)| 32.669) gong 
Barley 0.20 | 2.62 | 0.48 | 8.821 0.841} 2.16 i UI oc | Sees 
Sugar Cane | 0.35 je esas & : | : 1.68 
Maize 2.09 | 0.46 | 11.79 : went | | .o I 
Orchards | mi | | b aaa | Bi 

and Fruit | 

Gardens I.44 | I.71 | 2.14 | 0.65 } 0.58 | 13.78 a5 1.76 | 1.36 
Potatoes .. O40) E.OG Pe Es 20 PSOrtO Py Giese eg. Sal ce T.43 | 0.63 
Vineyards 0.26 190598) | Soh T9 PT 0.16 is s% oe 0.60 
Allother .. Dezel EBs aS. a7, -OvoH | 0.23 | [4.15 j100.00 | 91.67 Psy 

me ame | | 
| , 
Total .. |100.00 |100.00 |r00.00 100.00 |I00.00 |100.00 [100.00 100.00 |100.00 
| 


—_ 
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3. Area under Chief Crops, Australia.—The area under the chief crops during each 


of the last five seasons, together with the average for the decennial period 1917-26 ia 


shown hereunder :— 


AREA UNDER CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA. 


| | 
} 


| 
‘ Average, | | 
Crop. >| 1917-26. | 1931-32. 1952-33: 1933-34- 1934-35- | 1935-36. 
+ ! 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 I,000 1,000 

acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. acres. 

Barley («) 216 299 400 410 395 486 
' Maize . 316 269 22 304 295 298 
Oats 924 1,085 1,027 1,374 1,562 1,564 
Rice sts 19.6 22 20 22 22 
Wheat 9,484 14,741 15,766 I4;90I 12,544 11,957 
Green Forage 709 980 1,087 1,121 1,234 1,423 
Hay ae 2,953 2,635 2,727 3,081 3,178 3,007 
Beans and Peas | 2 42 52 a1 51 52 
Onions “e } 7 6 9 8 7 7 
Potatoes (0) 135 145 147 I40 131 125 
Sugar Beet a5 3 3 a 3 a 
Vineyards .. eit 990 113 Tia 116 II7 119 
Hops % = 55 I I 3: I I 

Sugar Cane a 208 326 307 329 322 335) 5 
Cotton E Tq 50 56 87 78 55 
Tobacco .. a 2 18 26 16 8 I 
Market Gardens (c) .- 3 43 51 46 a5 53 55 
Orchards .. AS ° 272 273 274 252 278 27% 
All Other Crops Z IT6] 110 116 139 150 183 
: 

Total | ¥5,534 | 22,167 22,408 22,454. 20,429 19,974 


(a) Malting only. 


(b) Not including Sweet Potatoes. 


(¢) Including Pumpkins and Melons. 


4. Total and Average Production, Chief Crops, Australia.—The following table shows 
the production of the chief crops for the five years ended 1935-36 and for the decennium 


1917-1926 :— 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE PRODUCTION, CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA. 


! 


{ 


| 
| : | 
i] : | 
. | _Unit of Average, = : ‘ eee | ee 
Crop. Seadaeunitdny ad aoxt—26c) 1937 2% | 5097" 33 | 2OSSr aes | TOSATaDe| Baas 36 
| | 
— = = = BE<x —— 
| 
Barley (4) «.. * ,, | 1,000 bushels 4,060 5,547 7,837 7,014 6,99% 8,413 
rls ce a | pe ee 8,151 51062 5,006 7A94 8,r0x | 7,468 
Oats Ff oe Fe f 14,196 15,195 16,160 16,922 16,906 | 18,721 
Rice an R- 8 1,350 I,go1 2,172 | 1,888 2,164 
Wheat. : | 7 ” 117,724 | 190,612 | 213,927 | 177,338 | 133,393 | 144,218 
| | 
Hay a : >, tons 3:595 3,167 3,571 3,583 9,877 3.498 
Beans and Peas 3 >, bushels 683 497 1,000 1,057 < 721 616 
Onions eS c » tons 35 2 49 Be | ae 35 
Potatoes (0) .. : ee 344 307 384 32 2 323 
Sugar (Beet). . 3 er ee 205 5.4 5.7 5.3 26) 5.1 
| a { = 
nis as ; 172 324 410 362 _ 361 364 
Grane he el Pe gallons 10,351 14,191 16,418 13,996 16,265 17,728 
Raisins and Currants .. | ., | cwt. 501 1,207 1,540 1,370 1,335 | | 1,281 
Hops ag he Sts 2,144 1,810 1,669 1,953 2,065 | 2,403 
Sugar (Cane) ate do » bODS 292 6o4 533 666 641 647 
i 7) 26,924 20,785 
n, Unginned Ib. 53399 15,245 6,270 17,718 26,924 | 5 
oe pa IAS pa ae ealeroa came Bae Ue 
‘Pumpkins and Melons.. | ,, tons “49 58 38 54 54 | 62 
, = —— ! =—ss 


(b) Not including Sweet Potatoes. 


nd 4 (a) Malting only. 


x 
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5. Average Yield per Acre, Chief Crops, Australia.—Details of the average yield 
per acre for Australia of the principal crops are shown hereunder for the periods 
indicated :— 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA. - 
7 | | | | | 
x Unit of | Average, ee | = 1 a A, Waar 
Crop. Quantity.) 1917-26. 1933-32. {eSOR2 33> | aa 934 ae 935-3) . 
¢ ; 
2 oat is = % j 
Barley (a) a -so)_-bushel 18.81 18.55 | 19.60 | 17.09 | 17.69 : Pi ae 
Maize o«.. se ia = 25.80 26.2% 22.20 | 24.67 27-46 {| 25.09 
Oats en ie on 2a 15.37 14.00 45.73 | . 32-92 | 20-33 i 11.97 
Rice oe us — + 40.57 638.91 85.30 | 107.36 -| .85.54 | 99-64 
Wheat : 3 12.4 12.93 3.57 Ii-9o | 40.63 } Iz.0678 ~ 
2c a i ae ton Rize 1.20 Hoge 1.16 1.20, |) > 2.26 
Beans and Peas .. zs } bushel 16.28 IL.96 1g.14 14-97 | X4-02 | II-95 
Onions .. oe te ten 5.08 3.67 553 6.35 | 5-97 | 4-95 
= : : 
Potatoes (7) Se ae es 2.56 2.96 2.61 2-35° | 2.19 2.59 
Siar (Beet) F ee — Le3z 1.70 1.80 z.64 | ¥.63 1.62 
(rapes (r) aa ed he 2.46 3.02 3-78 ; 3.38 -} 3.30 ; 3-29 
Wine (c) oA gation | 288 2990 342 | 296 | 342 | 304 
Raisins aud ¢ urrants Cth se ewt. | F549 22.88 29.02 | 25.00 24.52 : 23-45 
Hops (¢) Ec =: Th. | 1.390 1,747 1,753 2,001 2,173 2,388 | 
Sugar (Cane) (¢) .. Beil ton / 2.26 2.50 2.50 2.80 2.83 } 2.7% 
Cotton. Ungmned (¢) te Ib. 370 679 2 260 | 620 378 
Tobacco a) % 7890 572 426 |" 20% | 302 | 527 
Pumpkins aid Melons aot & CO 3.48 3.53 2.54 | «2.84 4 ~ 2.92 { 3.02 
pea af ee ees Fre 
(a) Malting only. (d) Not including Sweet Potatoes. {e) Wee acre of productive crops. 


6. Gross Value of Agricultural Production, Australia—The following table shows 
the gross value of recorded agricultural production at the principal markets in each 
State for the years 1930-31 to 1935-36 :— =a 


GROSS VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA. ~ 
) > | 
Crops. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1033-34. 193435: 1935-36. 


: | 


i 

t 
£1,000 £1,000 £1,000 £1,000 | £1,000 | £1,000 
Barley (a) .. a ae 685 829 | grt 88,4 9384 + 1,030 
Maize ae * = co a Re eT Te 1,277 1,298 1,619 
ea ee a4 = 1.437 1,448 1.550 1,853 1,940 | 2,130 
i 4 ie oe 295 207 382 302 383 409 
Wheat a oa es 25,047 33,728 33,316 27;897 24,733 29,768 
es Porage ae re 2,385 2,642 3.040 2,540 2.435 } 2,703 
ay e os as 14,397 8,245 9,520 10,265 10,587 }{ 10,061 
Teans and Peas * 2 199 220 302 234 roa) J 165 
Onions * ts 139 253 218 230 grt | 207 
Potatoes (6) + 55 1,690 2.073 1,791 | 3,905 249% | 2,561 

s { 
= ee ila ie ne 82 86 73 qr yes 7 
Hous a =~ 7 $496 3.495 3,918 3674 | 3:562°] 3,754 
eee ; ie me 157 144 8 | 142 I§Sr t 172 
ugar Cane 3 ae 7,340 7.649 7,098 7,001 7.310 | 7493 
Tobacco .. a. AG 187 1,115 gor 340 B57 | 434 

dey ¥ j 
te qT ca emai ig eel 355° \j 308 t25. | 283 | 397 375 
ek 6 ae ens (c) .. ce | 2.250 + 2,153. | 1.065 | 2,029 2.136 | 2,240 
sh ere a . .: 7,086 7,030 74T4 | 7,082 | 7.343 7,702 
Other Crops - sie 1,647 1,682 1,640 2,013 1,994 | 2,335. 

se et \ ' |: Sapenee 
ites 1 { : : 

1 otal, Gross Value... | 70,500 74.489 | 75,562 ps 70,732 | 68,587 75,388 


(a) Malting only. “(b) Not including Sweet Potatoes, (ec) Including Fm and Melons. 

7. Value of Production—Gross and Net.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book | = 

up to No. 27 the gross, local and net values of agricultural production were shown for — 
each of the years 1926-27 to 1932-33, computed in accordance with resolutions of the 
several Conferences of Australian Statisticians. It was apparent, however, that the 
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methods used in the various States were not in complete harmony and at the Conference 
held in March, 1935, attention was directed to the elimination of any existing differences 
in computation. The success achieved at that Conference makes it possible to present 
the value of agricultural production for 1933-34 and subsequent years on a basis of 
uniformity not hitherto attained. Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable the State 
Statisticians to carry this revision back to 1925-26 as is intended and consequently it 
is possible to publish results for the last three years only. A more detailed reference 
to the value of production of agriculture and other industries in Australia as well as a 
brief explanation of the terms used will be found in Chapter XXVIII, § 9. 

In computing the net value of production no deduction has been made for the cost 
of maintenance of farm buildings and fences, nor for the depreciation of farm machinery ; 
consequently the figure stated is inflated to this extent. : 


GROSS, FARM AND NET VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 


1935-36. 
(As Estmatep By Srate STATISTICIANS IN ACCORDANOE WITH CONFERENOE 
a” RESOLUTIONS.) 
H 4h - 
Farm Costs. { 
} | 
| } 
Gross Pro- i 7 ieee 
auction ___| Gross Pro- Value ot | Net Value 
State. | valued at | Marketing duction Seed ether of Pro- | Deprecia- 
| Principal | Costs. | valued at | used, and | art ivints duction. | tion. 
| Markets. | eee oe used in pro-| {4 
| Sheseie cess of pro- 
| } * | duction. 
a — — ~e* ee z. = = |e — Se = 
i . : 4 | { 
2 £ £ 'e £ | £ ic £ 
New South Wales .. | 20,805,000, 4,009,000 16,796,000, 2,809,000 702,000) 13,285,000 849,000 
Victoria .. 19,079,008] 3,215,921 15,863.057| 3,143.279| 1,003,040 11,716,768 824,000 
Queensland , | 12,381,000] 870.000 I¥.502,000! 995.000, 808,000, 9,699,000 605,000 
South Australia .. | 11,431,418) 1,466,278, 9,965,140) 1,777,215) 851,270, 7,336,655 563,954 
Ww estern Australia. . | 8,522,428! 1,424,163, 7,098,265) 1,568,046 851,829, 4,678,390 603,070 
Tasmania +s | 2,883,800) 571,270 2,312,530) 477,400) II1,950| 1,723,180 66,270 
| i } 
Total— a = J 7 ee - ra - 
1935-36 ++ | 75,402,654) 11,565,632) 63,537,022, 10,769,940) 4,328,089 48,438,993) 3,574,594 
2 ; Sey (oS eee Pa il | uh Sk 
1934-35 .. | 68,439,685! 11,842,411 56,597,274]| 9,003,817 4,457,259} 43,136,198] 3,497,623 
ee _ ~~ — — — — ——— at SS) = ie 
| | | { 
1033-34 .. | 70,670,428, 13,606,575. 57,063,853 8,459,625) 4,911,958, 43,692,270) 3,374,295 


(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


§ 4. Wheat. 


rt. Royal Commission on the Wheat Industry —A Royal Commission was appointed 
in January, 1934, to inquire into and report upon the economic condition of the industries 
of growing, handling and marketing wheat, and the manufacturing, distributing and 
selling of flour and bread. A searching inquiry was made by the Commission and the 
results of its investigations were submitted in a series of five reports. ‘The first and second 
reports covered the wheat growing industry, the third, that of baking, the fourth, the 
flour milling industry, while the fifth, completed in February, 1936, dealt with the 
history of the Commission’s investigations and traversed the principal recommendations 
submitted, 

Reference to the financial assistance to the wheat industry will be found in § 18, 
Bounties hereafter. 

2. Progress of Wheat-growing.—(i) Area and Production. (a) Seasons 1931-32 
to 1936-37. Wheat is the principal crop raised in Australia, and its progress since 1560 
has been almost continuous. Prominent features in its early development were the 
increase in population following the discovery of gold and the redistribution of labour 
after the surface gold had been won. The economic depression of 1893 interrupted its 
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progress but its subsequent recovery was assisted by the invention of mechanical 
appliances, the recognition of superphosphate as an aid to production and the introduction 
of new and more suitable varieties for Australian conditions, The establishment of 
closer settlement schemes and the settling of returned soldiers and others on the land 
were additional factors in its expansion. The continued progress was interrupted by 
the Great War and the recent economic depression. As previously mentioned, any 
change in the area sown to this cereal dominates the changes in the total area under crop. 
The area and yield of wheat for grain are given belowefor each State for the five years 
ended 1935-36 and are shown from the year 1860 onwards in the graphs on pages 687, 688. 

The figures in the table include an estimate for the 1936-37 crop, and the averages 
for the past decennium have also been inserted :— 


WHEAT.—AREA AND PRODUCTION. 


| Fea. | 
Season, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.: S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania.| Cap, | Australia. 
Ter. ' 
AREA. 
| - Acres, Acres. | Acres, | Acres. Actes, Acres. © Acres, Acres. 
1931-32 ++ | 3,682,945 | 3,565,872 | 248,783 | 4,071,370 | 3,158,888 13,722 | 1,733 | 14,741,313 
1932-33 +» | 4,803,043 | 3,230,955 | 250,040 | 4,066,782 | 3,389,352 20,985 3,438 | 15,765,504 
1933-34 ++ | 4,584,092 | 3,052,931 | 232,053 | 3,821,795 | 3,183,216 24,097 3,087 | 14,901,271 
1934-35 ++ | 3,892,768 | 2,458,583 | 221,729 | 3,188,225 | 2,764,373 16,655 1,844 | 12,544,178 
1935-36 .- | 3,852,373 | 2,323,753 | 239,631 | 2,989,490 | 2,540,696 | 10,404 | 1,619 | 11,956,966 
1936-37 (4) .. | 3,961,680 | 2,393,327 | 335,000 | 3,058,457 | 2.570,760 21,000 1,466 | 42,342,190 
Average for ten | | % H 
seasons 1927— | | i \ 
36 ++ | 4,039,645 | 3,249,682 | 215,890 | 3,511,927 3.747.375 79,499 | 4,763 | 14,185,784 
a . PRODUCTION. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1931-32 ++ |54,966,000 |41,955,856 |3,863,894/ 48,093,102 [43,521,245 182,913 | 29,178 |190,612,188 
1932-33 ++ (78,870,000 |47,843,129 2,493,902/42,429,614 [41,791,866 | 433,031 | 65,439 |213,926,981 
1933-34 ++ 57,057,000 |42,613,106 |4,361,614|35,373,466 |37,305,100 560,605 | 66,852 |177,337,803 
1934-35 «+ |48,678,000 |25,850,528 14,076,181 27,455,600 26,985,000 | 307,525 | 40,398 133,303,232 
1935-36 .. |48,822,000 37,552,062 |2,690,316/ 31,615,744 (23.315,417 | 186.014 | 36,216 ‘Th L21>.7090 
1936-37 (@) .. |54,837,000 |42,844,816 2,250,000/28,714,653 |231,291,500 | 504,000 | 26,352 !15 ; ; 


Average for ten 
seasons 1927- | | 
30 vy [54)234,972 139,490,730 |3,350,722|32,963,496 36,368,584 | 420,197 | 32,0147 |163,860 a 

3 | 163,500, 


52 '150,468,321 


(a) Subject to revision. 


The acreage under wheat for grain increased steadily until 1915-16, when, largely 
as the result of a special war effort, 12,484,512 acres were sown. After that year, however 
there was a serious decline, brought about by war conditions and unfavourable seagons, 
and the area in 1919-20 fell to 6,419,160 acres, or only half that of 1915-16. : 
From 1920-21 onwards there was a rapid extension of the area under wheat until 
in response to the urge of Commonwealth and State Governments the maximum area 
of 18 million acres Was sown in 1930-31. The acreage declined to 14} million acres 
in the following year, and after expanding by more than one million acres in 1932-3 
declined heavily in the next three years to slightly under 12 million acres. ; 

The reduction in acreage was of course brought about by 
for the grain during the depression years. J . 

Seasonal conditions under whi 


the unprofitable prices 


hich the wheat crop of 1935- r 
oe " 5-36 were grown were 
generally favourable in all States excepting Western Australia. In Victoria the average 


yield of 16.16 bushels per acre considerably exceeded the average for t i 

ending that year (12.15 bushels). In South Australia the ie of isos tte 
exceeded the ten year average by 1.19 bushels whilst in New South Wales the 
yields for both periods were practically identical. Seasonal conditions in Western 
Australia were not good; the’ average yield was only 9.18 bushels per acre or 2.38 
bushels below the decennial average. The average yield per acre for densteeokpci 
1935-30 amounted to 12.06 bushels, compared with 10.63 bushels for the previous ear 
and 11.55 bushels, the average for the decennium ending 1935-36. The total proecle 


ae aes ee oe el. ee, = taal 
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of grain for 1935-36 amounted to 144.2 million bushels compared with 133.4 million 
bushels, the production of the previous year, and with 213.9 million bushels, the record 
harvest of 1932-33. 

The annual production. of wheat over the sixteen seasons ending with 1935-36 has 
exceeded too million bushels. It is the opinion of agricultural experts that, notwith- 
standing the vagaries of the weather, the improved methods of agriculture—seed 
selection, bare fallowing, application of fertilizers, etc.—will assure the wheat crop of 
Australia against total failure in the future. 

Final figures are not yet available in respect of the 1936-37 wheat harvest, but the 
area sown according to the latest estimate was 12,342,000 acres, an increase of 
approximately 385,000 acres or 3 per cent. on that of the previous year, whilst the 
production was 150.5 million bushels, or 12.19 bushels per acre, compared with 144 
million bushels or 12.06 bushels per acre for the previous year. The increase in acreage 
during 1936-37 was the first recorded since 1932-33, and with the maintenance of improved 
prices it is espected that a further increase will be recorded in 1937-38. 

({b) Area, Production and Prices, 1861-70 to 1921-30. The following table gives the 
average area, production and yield per acre for decennial periods since 1861, together 
with the average wholesale price since 1871. The price quoted represents the average 
at Melbourne (Williamstown), and may be accepted as fairly representative for Australia. 


WHEAT.—AVERAGE AREA, PRODUCTION AND WHOLESALE PRICE, 


AUSTRALIA, 
Period. Area, | Production, Yield per Acre, A onc eaeheee 

Acres, Bushels. Bushels, 8. d, 
1861-70 .. = 831,457 10,621,697 T2677 (a) 
1871-80 .. we 1,646,383 17,7 1%, 352 10.76 Coed 
188I-go .. sts 52575709 26,992,020 8.29 4D ag 
1891-1900. . . 4,086,701 | 29,933,993 7-32 Zn8 
I90I-IO .. a 5,711,230 56,058,070 9.82 3 10 
IgtiI-20 .. a 8,927,974 95,479,866 10.69 EO 
1921-30 .. -» |) 835,290,543 | 135,399,860 11.99 5 8 


=I = Ae + 


= (a) Not available. 
(ii) Average Yield. In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre for specified periods :— 


| WHEAT.—YIELD PER ACRE. 


| : ‘ mT 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania, Php 


} | 
| = | —— | | = ee 2, 


Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1931-32 .. 14,902 0 Ll a77 15.53 11.81 13.14 | 15.6% | 16.84 | 12.93 
1932-33 :- 16.42 | 14.81 9.97 |. 10.43} 12.33 | 20.64 | 19.03 | 13-57 
1933-34 -- 12.45 18.80 9.26 11.72 | 23.27 21.66 | 11.90 
1934-35 -- 172.50] 10.51 18.38 8.61 9.76 18.46 | 21.91 10.63 
1935-30. -- 12.68 | 16.16 TT <29 uh 10.58 9.18 17.88 | 22.37 | 12.06 
1930-37. (a) |. 13.84 7190.1) «6.92 9.39 8.28.) -24-50 | .97 12.19 
Average 10 | : 
seasons, 12.68 | 2Z..25°)4 05452 9230) 11.50) 21-55 
1927-36 3) 


ol 
w 
ve) 

io) 


a 
H 
~~ 


18. TO.) 22adS 


(a) Subject to revision. 


Variations in the average yields are chiefly due to the vagaries of the seasons. 
The best average yields for single seasons were obtained in 1924-25, 15.20 bushels ; in. 
1920-21, 16.08 bushels; and in 1866, 16.35 bushels. In the last mentioned year less 
than 1,000,000 acres of relatively fertile land were sown. Annual averages for the past 
three decennia were 10.81, 12.41 and 11.55 bushels per acre. 
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(iii) Relation to Population. The main wheat producing States of Australia are 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. Queensland 
production closely approaches local demands, but Tasmania imports from the mainland 
to satisfy its needs though partly in exchange it ships flour made from local wheat which is 
particularly suitable for biscuits. Normally the production of wheat greatly exceeds 
Australian requirements, and from half to three-quarters of the crop is exported 
overseas. In the pre-war period 1909-1913 Australia ranked sixth on the list of 
exporting countries but the position has improved m recent years and its exports are 
now exceeded only by those of Canada_and Argentine Republic. The quantity exported 
from Australia was approximately 20 per cent. of the total quantity shipped by exporting 
countries during the five years ended 1935. : 


pee) a, 


3. Wheat Farms.- Particulars of the number of farms growing wheat for grain on 
20 acres and upwards during the past five years are shown in the following table. It 
should be remembered that a farm worked on the share system or as a partnership is 
included as one holding only. 


NUMBER OF FARMS GROWING WHEAT FOR GRAIN ON 20 ACRES AND UPWARDS.— 


. ; spat tity AUSTRALIA. 
State. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
: No. No. No. Wos7 5 de ata 
New South Wales 15,192 17,040 16,312 15,009 | 14.923 
Victoria 14,846 15,209 | 14,319 12,582 | 12,051 
Queensland —.. (@) Ben 1,655 2,188 1,957 | 1,847 
South Australia 13,456 | 13,434 13,133 13,053 11,974 
Western Australia 9,808 | 9,532 9,632 9,161 } 8,681 
Tasmania 195 | 378 | 413 275 | 171 
——— ——— aes — - — | 2 
Total 55:748 | 57,338 | 55,997 52.127 | 49,647 


(a) Total number of farms growing wheat for grain, 


4. Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields—({i) Average Yield. The next table gives 
the average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries of the world, ranging 
from a maximum in the Netherlands of 43 bushels per acre to a minimum in Iraq of 
nearly 7 bushels per acre :— 

WHEAT.—YIELD° PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Average Yield in Average Yield in 


Bushels per acre. 


Country. — Gentry ete se - a 
Average, : ; y | 
| 1933-1935. | 1936 Soieten | eae 
Ss | — = = —— 
| Lea ote Bae E 
Netherlands re ee ee 43.42 Chile £57k '(e)16 65 
Denmark v1 eas 68 38.74 Yugoslavia 15.40 | 19.63 
Irish Free State .. | 40.971 30.7) Portugal 14.93 (e)16.06 
Belgium | 40.4% 38.07 Spain .. ey ae ee II.30 
Sweden im AE 30.34 30.03 Argentine Republic | 14.24 15.70 
United Kingdom .. 35-97 30.63 Greece .. erate It “00 
Switzerland 35-35 26.02 Manchuria 14.04 | It 45 
Gormany, . 33).24 31452 Turkey .. 12.80 | 15.61 
ney Zealand : 31.31 32-27 | Soviet Union 12.53 j|(e)12.34 
Teen ss || =26.83 28.10 | Rumania =e 12 27 15.17 
eee a eee Dano 26.77 || United States of 

Egypt re oa Or S023. — 4 America v ir:83 12 
‘zechoslovakia J: | 26.62) “eyee HiChosenw\. 11.68 (e)r2. is 
oo 2+ 7] 25.39 25.28 | Australia 11.55 12.19 
Austria .. 2552 21.56 | Uruguay 11.37 10.560 


Bushels per acre. 
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WHEAT—YIELD PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES—continued. 


Average Yield in : Average Yield in 
Bushels per acre. | “ | Bushels per acre. 
Country. | = ; I Country. ee fae 
| Ave | 
ete Ss PE ; |: tpaseapencte 388 
t — 
| | ‘eceee 
France -- | 24.58 | 19.93 |} Canada .. a Ti. 35) |) © O.07 
Tialye es: ae SPOS ~ | TF. 7Or een aia, »—.. 4 LOSS 10.41 
Latvia .. ey STTES: M136. 53 | Colombia . 10.15 ((e)ro.11 
Hungary can) 2O-7O Neo roe a MexICO. =. Be S955 8 a LOA 
Lithuania .. | 18.56 | 16.36 || French Morocco .. | 8.99 4.16 
Poland .. rt 7:94 | 18.14 || Algeria .. re 8.97 || 6.99 
Braga? oe. .. (a) 16.90 (|{c)r2.94 || Union of South | 
Estonia Sale LOL5S Vl 5 .Goee he Alvica io 8.66" | 7.58 
China’ .. oof 126-4. 50,85. tees. = jue (pags 08-1. Oye 
Iran, .. (6) 16.44 |\(d)15.91 || Palestine 6.29 |(e) 6.84 
Bulgaria |“ 16.00 | 0.54 


20.97 | Traq = °.s 34 5.13 
Syria and Lebanon 12.46 12.69) | | 
1 u = 7 
(a) Average 1924-28. (b) Average 1933-34. (ec) Year 1928. (d) Year 1934. (e) Year 


1935. 
(ii) Total Production. The latest available official statistics of the production of 
wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 
WHEAT.—TOTAL PRODUCTION, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


{ 


Yield in Bushels i Yield in Bushels 
{,o00 omitted). } (,o00 omitted). 
Country. \ Country. = - = 
verage, 5 I} Average, 
1933-3935: | | 793°: | a 1936. 
- i —— || —— PD = a 
Soviet Union .. | 1,089,696 |1,132,801b|| French Morocco .. | 29,509 | - 12,236 
China... .. | 811,929 | 847,956 || Greece .. oR e7308R")|, 6235456 
United States of | || Sweden welll 253919 21,524 
America oF. 568,149 | 626,473 || Portugal sai 920,679 8,392 
India |. bf 355+339 | 351,902 || Netherlands 2 16,673 16,259 
France .. ee 328,601 | 253,454 | Syria and Lebanon 16,091 15,998 
Canada . ae 279,896 | 229,222 | Union of South 
Linh eee 271,459 | 224.585 | _ Africa a 16,020 | 16,193 
itesentine Republi | 222,606 | 247,836 | Belgium in 4 15.970 16,153 
Germany | 781,320 | 162,661 | Austria .. mics leagenan ys gr) 13,514 
Spain .. =< 161,021 | 121,493 || Uruguay 38 13.480 10,501 
Australia .. | 151,650 | 150,468 || Tunis .. # 13.289 | 8,084 
Rumania - ne 97,350 | 128,717 IY Denmark -. | 13,020 11,3901 
Turkey .. of 96,834 | 138,498 || Iraq as Sat | 12.401 | 19,687 
Hungary wey |) EoLsOO-} eee | Mexico .. uz 11.201 13,606 
amoners Ai Vent 79539° 07,424 | Lithuania 5 9,588 | 7.944 
Poland . * 79,737 | Tate i Chosen .. £6 9,301 \(b) 9,748 
rari s . (a) 69,453 \(c) 70,941 || New Zealand oky 7.943 7,150 
United Kingdom 65,864 | 55,203 || Latvia .. ihe 7,099 5,273 
Czechoslovakia .. 61,669 55.582 Switzerland i 5,590 4,468 
Bulgaria - 47,658 | 59,304 | Brazil .. atl 5,309 \(d) 5,251 
Japan .. .. | 45.590 | 45,195 || Irish Free State .. 4,158 7,837 
Egypt .. | 40,150 45,702 || Colombia Be 3,404 Me 3,755 
Manchuria ae 36,782 30.677 || Finland 5. 3.325 | 5442 
Algeria .. ie 36,353 20,773 || Palestine iz 2,838 | | 2,796 
Chile .. a 32,441 (d)31,927 | Estonia ss 2,609 2,432 
; 


Notz.—The harvests reported above for 1936 relate to the year 1936 for the Northern, and 1935-37 


a ‘or the Southern Hemisphere. 


(a) Average 1933-34. (b) Year 1935. (c) Year 1934. ° (d)- Year 1935-36. 


on Se eS ee ey eae eae ee a ei a a tee } 
A : 5 2 
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A complete statement of the world’s production of wheat is not possible owing 44 
to the failure of certain countries to supply the nevessary information. The International 


Institute of Agriculture, Rome, has, however, compiled figures 


countries reporting with the following results :— 


WHEAT.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION.(a) 


obtained from the n 


Year. Area, Production, Yield per acre. 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Average 1909-1913 270,260,000 3;7792479;000 13.98 
37 _ 1926-1930 325,400,000 4,590,390,000 14.11 
1931 3472540,150 4,630,441,000 13.32 
1932 340,285,940 4.599,944,000 13.28 
1933 333-288,480 4,840,615,000 14.52 
1934 330,619,800 4,020,153,000 13.97 
1935 338,601,130 4,695.845,000 3.87 

Average 1931-1935 339,268,300 4,677.399,600 £3.70). 


(a) From countries reporting including the Soviet Union. 


The chief countries excluded from the above table are China and Manchuria. For 
the year 1935 the former produced 783 million bushels of wheat from an area of 51.4 
million acres or an average yield of 15.23 bushels per acre, while Manchuria produced 
34-3 million bushels from 2.4 million acres or an average of 14.29 bushels per acre. It 
is stated by the International Institute, however, that these figures for China are largely 
conjectural and can be accepted only as approximate estimates. In addition they do not 
include all of the Territories embraced in the Chinese Republic. By the addition of the 
production of these two countries the world’s total production for the year 193 5 would 
exceed 5,513 million bushels. 

The total area harvested in 1935 increased by 8 million acres and was the first 
occasion since 1931 that an expansion has been recorded. The United States of America 
with 7.8 million acres and the Soviet Union with 4.4 million acres were chiefly responsible 
for this increase. With the exception of the Argentine Republic, where the area was 
reduced by 5.5 million acres, there was little change in the areas harvested in the other 
producing countries of the world. In comparison with the average for the period 
1926-30, areas sown to- wheat throughout the world have increased considerably, the 
Soviet Union and European countries being the chief contributors. 

The world’s acreage under wheat in 1931 was the highest ever recorded, but the 
production was somewhat lower than that for the record year of 1930 when the 
production amounted to 4,882 million bushels. A succession of bountiful years com- 
mencing in 1928 led to very heavy accumulations of stocks, particularly in North 
America. These stocks reached their maximum about the year 1932 but they have now 
been reduced to about normal dimensions owing to reductions in world production during 
the three years ending in 1936. 

Australia’s contribution to the world’s wheat during the last five years was 4 per 
cent. as to area and 3.7 per cent. in regard to production. 


5. Price of Wheat.—The collapse in the price of wheat which occurred between 
1928 and 1931 was chiefly due to the accumulation of stocks in exporting countries. 
Additional factors were the reduced import demand in European countries consequent 
upon increased production and the raising of trade barriers. The weighted average 
price of wheat (shippers’ limits Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide) fell from 58. Idd. in 1928 
to 28. 47d. in 1931, a decline of 53 per cent. In 1932 the price increased to 3s. ofd. but 
dropped to 2s. 93d. in 1933 and to 2s, 734. in 1934." In September, 1935, prices increased 
to more than 3s. 4d. and fluctuated at about 38. Od. per bushel until August, 1936, when 
they again increased to more than 4s. Od. In December, 1936, the average price was 
almost 58. 3d. and from that month until August, 1937, the average has exceeded 58. 
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AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1935-36. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, while the vertical 
height represents a number of acres, varying with the nature of the crop in accordance with the scale 
given on the left of the graph. The height of each curve above its base line denotes, for the crop to 
which it relates, the total area under cultivation in Australia during the successive seasons. 
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PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1935-36. 
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EXPLANATION.—A separate base line is provided for each of the crops dealt with. In each instance 
the base of a small square represents an interval of one year, the vertical height of such square representing 
in the case of wheat, 10,000,000 busheis; oats, 2,000,000 bushels; barley, 1,000,000 bushels; maize, 
2,000,000 bushels; and hay, 500,000 tons. The height of each curve above its base line denotes the 
aggregate yield in Australia of the particular crop during the successive seasons. 
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A succession of reduced yields in 1934, 1935 and 1936, which brought about the reduction 
of excess world stocks, was the chief factor in the hardening of prices. The table here- 
under shows prices of Australian wheat during each of the last six years :— 


a , PRICE OF WHEAT.—AUSTRALIA. 
(WrIcHTED AVERAGE oF SHIPPERS’ Lots ror Grownrs’ Bacarp Lots, SypNEY 
: ~MELBoURNE AND ADELAIDE. 


Item. 1931. | -1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 
‘ ie: aR oe ee de ae ues l 8. d. 
Price per bushel 2 4% 3 of 2 of 2 74 pe a ary ae 


6. Exports of Wheat and Flour—(i) Quantities. The table appended shows the 

exports and net exports of wheat and flour from 1932-33 to 1936-37. For the sake of 

_-  onvenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent, in wheat, 1 ton of flour being 
_ taken as equal to 48 bushels of grain. Wheat and flour have been imported on only 
two occasions since 1900 to tide over lean seasons; in Ig02-3 the wheat harvest was as 
low as 12,378,000 bushels and wheat and flour representing 12,468,000 bushels of wheat 
were imported, whilst an equivalent of 7,279,000 bushels was imported in 1914-15 to 
supplement the yield of 25 million bushels produced in that season. During the last 
five years exports in terms of wheat ranged between 87,635,144 bushels in 1933-34 and 
149,862,751 bushels in 1932-33, the net exports for the period ayeragmg 110,700,000 


bushels :— 
WHEAT AND FLOUR.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, _ as Roc. 
Pa Exports. 
¥ Year. i a ; — | Net Exports. 
. Wheat. Flour. Total, | 
| Bushels. . | Eq. Bushels.(a) Bushels. Bushels. 
1932-33 ++ | 119,555,938 | — 30,310,032 149,865,970 149,862,751 
1933-34 ‘ 61,598,528 26,039,616 87,638,144 87,635,144 
1934-35 . 75959;090 33,502,008 109,462,298 109,457,913° 
1935-30 a2 70,993,133 29,619,888 106,613,02I | 106,610,518 
1936-37 (6) .. | 72,790,679 | 27,109,104 99,995,774 99,904,388 


(a) Equivalent in bushels of wheat. (b) Subject to revision. 
(ii) Destination. The following table gives the exports of wheat to various countries 
for each of the five years ended 1935-36, together with averages for the pre-war period 


1G09-13 :— 
z EXPORTS OF WHEAT.—AUSTRALIA. ; 
3 — we ae a re - — ——— ea 
Country to which Average, ot nae cen. eae 1H auton: erat} 
Exported. 1909-13. 1931-3 | 932-33 933-3 | 
| le. =i 
«| Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Len ae Bushels. 
i om ate 0,305,384 »218,37I | 50,939,948 | 45,531,316 41,198,166 | 46,776,049 
aie - ete . Be é a? 2 oo 302,852 1,770,913 280,120 168,697 486,535 
? Trish Free State ee (a) 4,117,733 | 3,604,872 | 3,959,445 | 2,622,852 | 4,744,435 
‘Union of South Africa .. 2,992,355 461,697 19,730 39,472 21,027 326,905 
: Other British Countries (a) 725,020 | 1,907,342 404,546 438,727 44 235 
Belgium ee Se 1,218,131 1,891,978 826,517 37,180 253,920 2,428,383 ; 
~ . China a AC (a) 30,990,771 |, 33,740,244 1,476,012 | 13,663,894 5,052,790 
- Egypt Ee is 135,377 | 1,640,083 | 1,019,218 203,760 | 1,605,768 302 
France ns a 1,681,918 103,492 fo: * AG 40,613 
Pics i 286,822 204,080 46,125 te cen oe ae 
eae .- an 581,309 | 8,194,885 | 3,656,230 699,225 18,835 | 1,736,663 
Japan 4 = 330,131 | 21,463,819 | 17,896,367 | 7,720,102 | 15,530,335 FERA3/ 029 
Other Foreign Countries | 4,465,847 8,026,224 | 4,128,432 1,247,350 437,406 2,909,40 
Total .. ++ | 43,997,274 |127,401,005 |119,555,938 | 61,598,528 | 75,959,690 | 76,993,133 
(a) Included with “ Other Voreign Countries.” 
 2218.—25 
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Exports of flour from Australia for the periods mentioned are given in the next 
table :— . 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR.—AUSTRALIA. 
t 1 1 ; 
Country to which Exported, peas 193I~32- | 1932-33- | 1933-34- | 1934-35- | 1935-36. 
2 909-13. . H 
1 | ' — : 
| } | 
Tons: | Tons.” |- Tons. *"|” Tons. ~}- fons. { Tons. 
United Kingdom 27,699 | 191,963 : 121,995 | 136.677 99,332 130,993 _ 
Ceylon 3 3,389 | 10,44t | 19,239 | 18,893 | 18,82 % 17,090 ¢ 
Hong Kong 2,672 | 53,557 | 50.874 | 27,663 50,616 | 44,382 
Malaya (British) 4 15,492 | 43,664 43,905 | 50,834 61,926 |} 55,592 
Union of South Africa 30,714 | 1,230 228 | 436 371 | 545 
Other British Countries (a) | .48,22x | 53.167 | 61,490 _ 46,158 | 60,314 
China ef (a) 6,859 | 160,062 | 79,261 ’ Siq | g5t 
Rgypt ss ant (ay | 706,526 | 28,589 | 27,766 26,864 | 23,722 
Manchuria (0) aR (a) {c) (e) | (c) | 240,48x | 512,780 
Netherlands Hast Indies 26,099 4 85,570 73,179 | 80,623 | 82,147 / 82,077 
Philippine Islands 13,680 | 11,762 Irj484 | 16.998 27,437 | 40,491 
Other Foreign Countries 47,367) | 2 42,065. | 683677 +1 47,851 } 43,304 | 48,130 
i i ie he } : 
= id i | H i 
Total 167,112 610,858 | 631,459 | 542,492 + 607,971 | 617,081 


(a) Included with ‘‘ Other Foreign Countries.” 


(c) Included with China. 


7. Exports—Principal Countries.—The following table shows the net quantities of 
wheat exported from the chief exporting countries in recent years‘and during the pre-war 
period. In the years before the war the Soviet Union was the outstanding contributor 
to the world’s supply of wheat followed by the United States of America but in recent 
years the net exports from both of these countries are relatively unimportant. Canada 
‘now oceupies the foremost position with Argentine Republic and Australia coming next 


in order. 


Although the local production of wheat is less than 4 per cent. of the world’s total 
the exports from Australia represented more than 20 per cent. of the quantities shipped 
during 1931 to 1935, and as an exporting country Australia has made the greatest relative 


advance since 1913. 


(b) Including Kwantung Peninsula. 


WHEAT.(a)—NET EXPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Average 1909-13. 


1935. 


Average 1931-35. 


Country. : ¢, tae Ja % . a > 
|"o00 Bushels., Per cent. ‘000 Bushels. "ooo Bushels. | “ooo Bushels., Per cent. 
| 

Se a ae - ee 
| H 
Soviet Union (5) we | 1573209 |'23-71 8,071 26,715. |» 34879 | 4s 
United States of -| ; ee wre oa 
America .. < 100,864 | 15.22 19,124 | a | 43,8714 6.84 
Argentine Republic .. 95,041 | 14.34 181,549 |. 146,171 | 148,833 | 23.20 
Canada ae 890,019 | 13.57 189,147 | 186,431 | ~ 212,340; 33.10 
British India = mel 50,886 7.68 1,928 | I3532 4 L,I5E4 0.18 
Australia .. =». | -49,417'| 7-46 | 93,209 | 100,419 | 128,703 | 20.06 
All Other Countries . 119,351 | 18.02 61,306 | 85.541 71,741 | 11.18 
| a, & ——| aon ws ema Seo a 
Total 662,587 |100.00 | 555,024 | 546,805 | 641,518 100.00 
Ms ‘ » ee. | j 
World’s Production .. | 3:779:479 | 4:620,153 | 4,605,845 | 4,077,400 
Percentage of Aus-|  ~—~4| = aa 
tralian Net Exports | ef 
on Total Net Exports ~7.46 16.81 | 18.36 | 20.06 
: a | 
Percentage of Aus-| "harass 
tralian Production | 
on World’s Produc- ; | : =a 
_ tion a as 2.30.0) Li 02 OO its vee 307 | SROs 


(a) Including flour expressed in terms ot wheat. 
comparable with the later years, owing to changes of frontiers under the Peace Treaty. 


(b) The average for 1909-13 is not strictly 
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8. Imports—Principal Countries.—The quantities of wheat and flour (expressed in 
terms of wheat) imported into the principal countries for the periods indicated are shown 
in the following table. The United Kingdom is easily the leading importing country. 
The quantities imported into certain European countries, particularly Germany, Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Italy are both relatively and actually much smaller now than formerly 
owing to the encouragement given to the local wheat-growing industries in those countries. 
During recent years the imports of wheat into China and Ja pan have grown considerably, 
and a large share in this trade has been su pplied by Austraha :— ; 


WHEAT.(a)—IMPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES.) 


Average, 1909-13. | 1934. 1935. Average, 1931-35. 
Country hnporting. 2 a ts ea 


i 


“ooo Bushels. Per cent. ’ooo Bushels. ’000 Bushels., ‘900 Bushels.. Per cent. 


United Kingdom... 219,365 | 30.42 | 215,079 208,819 225,248 30.83 
Germany .. i pl eB OF320) 12.44 23,804 5,972 25,220 | 3.45 
Netherlands xo 76.340 10.59 20,057 21,495 20,852 | 3.68 
Belgium... 3 73,903 10.26 48,195 38,922 46,438 | 6.36 
Italy a aS 573150. -7.93 17,645 20,319 | 30,097) 4.12 
France * - 38.682 5.36 29,046 28,017 51,489 | 7.05 
Brazil Me. 36 20,774; 2.88 | 34,580 34,623 | . 32,740 | 4.48 
a oe 7,915 | 1.t0 835 1,612 S104 (Onag 
. Union of South Afric 6,519 |. 0.90 934. | 80 1,160 0.16 
China (ec) .. 5.520 | 0.77 45,628 44.443 58,835 8.05 
Japan a “ S754 TO O.52 18,100 165777. | 21,884 | 3.00 
~All Other .. ee 121,409 16.83 179,310 207,073 207,433 | 28.39 
és Bs s | ae 
Total we 721,095 I00.00 634,212 628,752 730,560 1100 .00 

(a) Including tlour expressed in terms of wheat. (6) In some instances the average 1909-13 is 

not strictly comparable with the other years shown, owing to changes of frontiers. (¢) Including 


Manchurian ports. 


9. Consumption of Wheat.—(i) Australia. The estimated consumption of wheat 
for food and the quantity used for seed in Australia during the last five years are shown 
hereunder :— 


AVERAGE HUMAN CONSUMPTION, 1931-32 TO 1935-36. 


Flour milled a Se ae ay ss 1,298,887 tons 
Less net exports of flour .. ne 619,915 tons 
Less net exports of flour in biscuits .. WO, a, 
620,885 ,, 
678,002 _ ,, 
Change in flour stocks pe: oy a a 2LjOD ios 
° Be a 
Net quantity consumed én “ie fr on 656,991 ,, 
Equivalent in terms of wheat 8 a F 31,535,000 bushels 
Net quantity consumed per head of population— 
As flour Ne We ae ae 534 197 Ib. 
As wheat it i - a ef 4.800 bushels 


AVERAGE USED FOR SEED, 1931-32 TO 1935-36. 


Average area sown for grain, hay and green forage wa 14,935,817 acres 
Average quantity of seed used aa sig “a 14,715,627 bushels 
Average quantity of seed used per acre gre “- 59 Ib. 


Average quantity per head of population Pe ne 2.212 bushels 


Wee a 
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allowance must be made for wheat fed to poultry and, 


In addition to the above, 
other live stock. The quantity so used is estimated at 5,358,000 bushels or 0.82 bushels 
5-36. Almost the whole of this 


per head of population for the five years ended 1935 

quantity is used in the form of grain as feed for poultry, principally fowls, which numbered 
about 15 million durmg the year 1933-34- The average quantity of flour consumed 
per annum for the five years under consideration was 197 lb. per head of population, 
which, expressed in terms of wheat, represents 4.800 bushels. The estimates of quantity 
of grain used for seed in Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia are based on 
data collected from growers. In the other States estimates supplied by the Agricultural ~ 
Departments have been used. The average annual quantity used for the purposes 
indicated during the last five years was 2.212 bushels per head of population, or 59 Ib. 
per acre sown. The*consumption of wheat in Australia for all purposes during the 
period dealt with averaged, therefore, 51,610,000 bushels, or 7-75 bushels per head of 
population. 

(ii) Other Countries. The following table gives the consumption of wheat in some 
of the principal countries of the world. The figures, which were obtained partly from 
the Food Research Institute of California, represent the per capita consumption of wheat 
exclusive of the quantity used for seed purposes :— 


: PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT, EXCLUDING SEED, FOR PERIOD 1922-1929. — 


Country. | Used for Human |” Fed to Stock. Total. 
2 
| 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Argentine Republic (a) 5-4 0.2 5.6 
Australia (a) .. es 4.8 0.8 5.6 
Canada ey 4-5 3-3 Pk 
New Zealand (b) 40% nee 5.2 
United Kingdom ae 4.8 so 5.8 
United States oe eo 4.2 | 0.6 4.8 
(a) Average for five years ended 1935-36. (0) Average for five years ended 1935. 


10. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in Australia during the season 1935-36 is shown below. The values shown afe 
inclusive of financial assistance granted by the Commonwealth Government which 
amounted to £1,880,526 during the year. Particulars for this and previous years are 
shown in § 18 Bounties below. 


WHEAT.—VALUE OF CROP(a), 1935-36. 


| | 


| | 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. , . | |_ Fed. | 
ictoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W.tAust. Tas. Cap. Ter. Australia. 


| 
! 
% £ ae ae Se (ii et agi 
Ageregate value... | 9,408,410 | 8,108,827 | 597,059 |6,567,600 |5,033,176 | 46,300 | 6,927 |29,768,293 
| 


; 
| £3/9/9 |£2/9/10 | £2/3/1x | £x/x9/7 | £4/9/0 | £4/5/6 | £2/9/10 
' | 


Value per acre .. | £2/8/10 


GaN \CRRGY GATE GR HEATING OE Dold IneeSedlaReal tt 
a ae ee of total crop, including seed used on farm, valued at metropolitan prices but exclusive 


11. Varieties of Wheat Sowt.—Particulars of the varieties of wheat sown and the 


areas thereunder are collected from time to time. The following table shows particulars 


of the nine principal varieties sown in the four main i 5 
producing States and the percen 
each bears to the total area sown for the year 1935-36. eras, 


ee eee eee 


WuHear. 
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PRINCIPAL VARIETIES OF WHEAT SOWN—STATES, 1935-36. 


New South Wales. | Victoria. South Australia. | Western Australia, 
%: fh no's eS Bb bewige Jad E pcs = 

- Per- | Per- | Per- Per- 
Variety. cent- Variety. | cent- Variety. cent- Variety. cent- 

age. | age | age, age 
ni Le Oe lt z= tt Of 4 € of i’ 2 y 

- . “0 Las /0 A Zo 
Nabawa 24.7 Ghurka . 5s | 34.9 | Ranee r80r Bencubbin 30.7 
ord 18.9 | Free Gallipoli .. 24.9 | Nabawa 17.6 | Gluclub II.o 
Waratah 8.2 | Ranee 22.1 |} Sword rr.2 | Merredin ‘ TO. 4 
Dundee 6.9 | Sepoy 4.3 | Waratah 6.9 | Gluyas Barly... | 9.2 
Bobin... 5-4 | Nabawa 2.3 | Gluyas 6.0 | Nabawa ., ail Gee. 
Ranee ard ie 4-2 | Rajah E.G, | BOT, os a 5.5 | Noongaar pad he At 
Yandilla King .. 3-7 | Major _ 1.2 | Gallipoli .. | 4.4 | Lotadgin oF ie 
- Baringa eae 3-5 | Federation I.o | Ghurka é *3.8 | Waratah 3-6 
Free Gallipoli .. 2.7 | Nizam 0.8 | Late Gluyas 27 WBOras,. . at 2h 

~ All Others = 21.8 | All Others 6.9 | All Others 23.8 | All Others dyed | ae D014 

| [-—+| =. 
Total 100.0 | Total + | t00-0 | Total | 100.0 | Total 100.0 
i ns? | a \ 


the leading varieties 
Nabawa occupied a 


It is interesting to note the changes that have taken place in 
during recent years. In New South Wales and South Australia 
very minor place on the list in 1929, but by 1933 it had risen to thé leading position 
which it still retains in New South Wales. On the other hand this variety, while still 
prominently grown in Western Australia, declined from 47 per cent. of the total area in 
1929 to 8 per cent. in 1935 in which year it receded to fifth place. Ranee was the leading 
variety sown in South Australia m 1935, supplanting Nabawa which now occupies second 
position. Free Gallipoli was the leading variety sown in Victoria between the years 
1929 and 1934. In 1935, however, this variety was supplanted by Ghurka which occupied 
nearly 35 per cent. of the total area sown in that State. More than 1,000 different 
varieties of Australian wheat have been catalogued by the Council for Scientific and 


Industrial Research. 


f, 12. Stocks of Wheat and Flour.—Stocks of wheat and flour held by each State at 30th 
_ November, 1936, and the total held in Australia on the same date for the previous four 
, years will be found in the following table. 
information collected from millers, merchants, the Railwa 
sources, but are exclusive in certain instances of stocks held by farmers :— 


STOCKS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR.—AUSTRALIA, 30TH NOVEMBER, 1936. 


The figures have been compiled from 
y Departments and other 


] 
State. Wheat. Flour. | iar Ng argh 
| 
Bushels, Tons. | Bushels. 
* New South Wales =» | ¥5070,430 34,35t .| 2,719,287 
, Victoria ae os Al 1,060,427 35,031, | 2,885,915 
-' Queensland .. a 2 | 305,961 5,055 | 577,401 
South Australia ae 502,093 10,166 990,061 
Western Australia 372,970 11,050 903,370 
Tasmania 106,503 1,810 193,383 
Total, 30th November, 1936 3,418,393 101,003 8,269,417 
o ne TOSS) wae | L247 270 89,637 | 10,673,867 
4 -f, VORA) Se Is 34,705,003 112,385 | 40,103,463. 
os * 1933 14,375,014 86,038 18,534,212 
» » 1932 +. | 6,647,325 85,058 | 10,758,925 
- | 


13. Voluntary Wheat Pools.—(i) General. Voluntary wheat pools operated in the 
States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia during the season 1936-37. 
In New South Wales the pool was inactive during the year. The system adopted in 
these States is somewhat similar, and is a co-operative one controlled by trustees, or 
- committees appointed by the growers, the whole of the proceeds, less administrative 
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expenses, being distributed amongst contributors of wheat to the pool. The trading 
names of these organizations in the various States are as follows :— 
New South Wales.—The Wheat Growers’ Pooling and Marketing Co. Ltd. 
Victoria.—Victorian Wheat-growers’ Corporation Ltd. 
South Australia.—South Australian Co-operative Wheat Pools Ltd. 
Western Australia,The Trustees of the Wheat Pool of Western Australia. 
The marketing of wheat in Queensland is conducted on a compulsory basis by 
the State Wheat Board, consisting of four elected representatives and one member 
nominated by the Minister for Agriculture who represents the Queensland Government. 
The present Board was elected on ist August, 1935, and holds office for three years from 
that date. | 
(ii) Delivery of Wheat to Pools, Costs, etc. The quantities of wheat received and 
the estimated average costs per bushel of rail freight and of administrative and other 
expenses are given hereunder. As the season’s operations are not yet complete, the 
costs shown are subject to revision. 


WHEAT RECEIVED BY VOLUNTARY POOLS, 1936-37. 
pide enter | i - ta 


| 
P ' oar es Queensland. South Western 
Particulars. Unit. | Victoria. | (a) Australie. / ry Ke 
E ; | | 
Wheat received .. es Bushel (c) | 2,037,945 375-227 | 2,732,000 
Percentage on Total Market- { 
able Wheat ye (ec) 87 ie ee 16 


Estimated average cost of / 
rail freight to seaboard, : : 
per bushel 3 fie d. 42 we | 42 33 5] 43 

Estimated average cost per 
bushel of Administration 
and other expenses es d. (c) | (b) 3 


hee 
wn 


(a) Compulsory Pool. (b) Approximate. (c) Not available. 

(iii) Finance. The requisite financial "accommodation in Victoria and South 
Australia was furnished by the Commonwealth Bank. In Western Australia funds 
were made available by financial houses in London. Initial advances made available 
to growers on the delivery of their wheat at country stations are shown, together with 
subsequent payments, in the following table :— 


Particulars. | Victoria. = —_— x a 
. ard. s. d | Pe ee 
1st Payment se ¥ = Ee Ck bel Sts SIG 
2nd Payment a x re B f 5 45) 5 oe 2 
3rd Payment e = = Sane r. oe ores 
4th Payment. br Pa mn- ht ou Yi (c) . } o i} | (b)o 5% 
Estimated Final Payment .. * Pe a ae ae 
H ‘ | | 
(a) Less Rail Freight, (6) Bulk wheat, 58d. for bagged wheat. 7 (c) Not available. 


In Queensland the Commonwealth Bank provides the financial assistance necessary 
to make advances on wheat delivered, the State Government guaranteeing the Wheat 
Board’s accounts with the bank. All wheat not required for consumption on the farm 
is delivered to the Board, which is the sole marketing agency. The crop in 1936-37 
amounted to 2,340,980 bushels, of which 2,037,945 bushels, or 87 per cent., was 
delivered into the pool. Net advances made to growers on No. 1 quality wheat totalled 
5s. od. per bushel; other grades bear the dockages ranging from $d. to 5d. per bushel 
assessed at the time of delivery according to quality. The dockages being a deduction 
from the first advance, subsequent advances are yniform on all grades. 
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14. Special Tabulation of Wheat Holdings.—(i) General. With the co-operation of 
the State Statisticans an extensive analysis was made of the returns collected at the 
annual agricultural census of 1935-36 in respect of all holdings growing wheat for grain 
in the principal producing States. The results are published in the following tables 
which should be read in conjunction with the seasonal conditions under which the crop 
was grown (see page 682). : 

(ii) Wheat Holdings, Number, Area and Production. The areas of the holdings 


growing wheat for grain are shown in the following table together with the production 
of wheat thereon :— : 


___ WHEAT HOLDINGS—NUMBER, AREA AND PRODUCTION 1935-36. 


: 1 


e Holdings. Wheat. 

State. " s | Average 

Growing , Averace | ; Average | | Pro- 

_ Wheat | Total Area. | Aros = | ADewSown. Area Production, duction 

| for Grain! ? SS oeens | Sown. | | per 

| | i | Holding. 

= | +2 —— — a — —— wr = oe i = = 
. ; , No. fo Acres. | aieres. |) Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 

New South Wales .. 25,923). 24,379,178 | 1,531 3,851,373 | 24.2 | 48,822,000 | 3,006 

Victoria : -. | £3,780 | 12,482,336 906 2,323,753 169 | 37,552,062 | 2,72 
Sonth Australia -: | 412,787 | 17,896,496} 1,400 2,989,490 234 | 31,615,744 24472 

" Western Australia .. | 9,039 | 19,339,951 2,140 2,540,690 | ROT | 3S Ae 2,579 
. - Late F ——_____ —__ — —— ate ————+_ / s) es — 
Total (Four States) | 57,529 | 74,007,961 1,438: |/r1,765,372 | 227 |141,305,223 | 2,742 


(iii) Wheat Holdings and Sheep. One of the objects of the ana lysis was to ascertain 

the extent to which certain other forms of farm production were combined with the 

_ growing of wheat. It will be seen from the table below that 75 per cent. of the wheat 

holdings carried sheep, the numbers depastured forming a considerable proportion of 
the sheep populations of the individual States. o 


WHEAT HOLDINGS AND SHEEP, 1935-36. 


j 
| lloldings. Total 
5 >, 
State ' Number of | Number of eae 
a | , Sheep. | Sheepin-} arms 
Without Sheep. | With Sheep. ; ' State. (a) a 
' i { 
i ~" 2 a 1 a = 
: | No. A ye tO; A ‘No. No. | 8 
. New South Wales | 2,296 | 14.42 | 13,027] 85.58 13,393,541 51,936,000 | 25,78 
Victoria .. | 3,806 27.62 9,974 72.35 4,841,252 | 2754575292 | 27.73 
Sonth Australia .. | 4.115 | 32.18 | 8,672 : 67.82 3.750.864 | 7,945,745 17.21 
Western Australia .. | 2,295 | 25-39 | 6,744 | 74-01 4,432,067 | 11,082,972 | 40.45 
ea ine 4-% = , ae. | ae Re os 
Total (Four States) 12,512 | 2H 28 Nie BOL? | OS. 72 26,468,224 | 88,422,008 | 29.93 


(a) Including Sheep outside Wheat Areas. 

(iv) Wheat Holdings and Dairy Cows. In addition to sheep, the great majority of 
4 holdings also carried dairy cows. As indicated in the footnote to the table the particulars 
available for New South Wales refer only to those holdings which are registered as dairies 
and therefore an effective comparison cannot be made for the four States. 


WHEAT HOLDINGS AND DAIRY COWS, 1935-36. 


Holdings. Total bcd J 
Saree © a ay di Number of | Number of poi ph 
State. rg A Dairy Cows. | Dairy Cows Tonnes 
Without Dairy Cows.) With Dairy Cows, in State. () | 
> \ 
f : Pel ie Nowe (ior No. No. %, 

~ New South Wales .. ay 2 a (a) | ie (a) (1,091,562) | (u) 

} Vietoria .. a 1.993 | 14.46 11,787 | 85.54 109.049 987,676} 11,00 
South Australia =. . 1.980 | 15.48 ¥0,807 | 84.52 79,159 1735706 |. 45.57 
Western Australia .. E792 .|» 39.0% 5248 80.19 32,243 130,132 24.78 
, al el | es SSeS 2 “aes la 

Total (Three States) 5,764 | 16.19 | 29,842 83.81 220.451 1,291,514 | 17.07 


(a) The particulars available for New South Wales refer to registered dairies only. These details show 
that of the 15,923 holdings growing wheat for grain, 1,775 were also registered as dairies and the number 
of dairy cows carried was 51,344. (b) Including dairy cows outside wheat areas. 
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(v) Wheat Holdings and Pigs. The extent to-which pig raising is conducted in 


conjunction with the growing of wheat for grain is indicated in the next table :— 
WHEAT HOLDINGS AND PIGS, 1935-36. 


Holdings. = \ Total 
| Number of | Number of age 
State. Pigs. Pigs in ps ae 
| Without Pigs. | With Pigs. State. (a) . 
=e ——| ms : | 
No. Of. ab > Nose % No. No. % 
New South Wales .. | 10,462 65.70 | 5,461 34-30 | 59,673 | 436,944 13.66 
Victoria .. 1 | -Biag8 |. 60.22 | 5.482 | 39-78 | 41,100 314,30 13.08 
South Australia © .. | 5,425 | 42-43 | 7362 | 57-5754 58,628 93,458 62.73 
Western Australia .. S538 58.83 | 3,721 |. 44.17 ) 62,079 | 98,026 63.33 
‘| | 
4 | 
Total (Four States) | 29,503 57-26 | 22,026 ae ee a 221,480 942,729 23-49 
| | 


(a) Including Pigs outside Wheat Areas. 

(vi) Wheat Holdings. Area sown and Yield per Acre. The holdings growing wheat 
for grain were classified for each of the principal producing States according to areas 
sown and yields per acre. It is possible to show only the totals for the four States 
combined in the Year Book. Details for the States are published in Production Bulletin 
No. 30 issued by this Bureau. The classification according to areas sown is as follows :-— 


WHEAT HOLDINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AREAS SOWN. 
, (PRincipaL Propucine STATES.) 


ancsyen i p Vinens 78 Holdings. | Area under Grain, . Production. 
Acres. No. % | ‘900 Acres. | % | *ooo Bushels. 4 
ped PN eu | 
I-19 aa ae Bas 1) Res 36 0.3 | 517 0.4 
20-49 eth Ap esy ee |p moe 132 ea 1,908 re 
50-99 ee Seed 10.7 | 390 | 3-3 | 5,804 4-2 
I-99 ae bs 13,531 26.3 | 558 | 4-7 | 8,319 6.0 
100-199. ~~ 11,979 23.2. | 1,712 ) 14.6 | 25,320 17-9 
200-299... Be T1,064 20 5el 23623, | 22-4 | 33,067 24.0 
300-399. ve 7,160 13.9 2,373 | 20.3°| 26,808 19.0 
400-499... ss 3,691 2 1,504 | 13.6 | 16,668 iat 
2 as ———— es SS 
100-499... a 33,804 =| 65.8 | 8,302 | 70.9 102,763 4) 72-7 = 
pre tt I ee Oe lee 2 SS eee ba 
500-5909... sf CEOS ole Si 955 | 8.2 10,124 = .2 
600-699—Ciy . * 946 1.8 5o4 | 5. 6,105 4:3 
700-799. . 489 |, 0.9 357 3.1 | 3,864 2.7 
800-899 .. o. 284 | 0.6 236 | 2.0 2,582 1.8 
900-999 _—i««. oe LBS. 71 G.4 175 a 5 TY 1,865 toy 
cond ore. sored ey ee Sea se |e 
: dover Fs vee, | Be ee ae 0.6 4 967 0.7 
500 and over me 4,104 | 7-9 2.845. 0) 24.4 30,223 20. 
Total Re 51,52 | 100.0 11,705 | 100.0 | 141,305 00.0 


Wheat is grown in the principal producing States on an extensive scale ; more than 
76 per cent. of the production in 1935-36 was sown on areas of 200 acres or more. 
Although 13,531 holdings grew wheat on small areas of under roo acres the yield therefrom 
was only 6 per cent. of the total. At the other end of the scale less than 10 per cent. was 
ve from the very large areas of 700 acres or over. The average area sown was 
acres. 


¢ 


P) 
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_ In the next table the classification according to average yields is shown :— 
WHEAT HOLDINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE YIELDS. 
PRiINctipAL Propucina Srarns. 
Average Yield per Acre. | Holdings. Area under Grain, Production. 
Bushels. | No. | % ‘ooo Acres. % *000 Bushes, % 

Underz ... | 5.404 | 10.5 1,445 12.3 LyOOS lutea Luca 

3 and under 6 RSD a ass we ae) 1,585 E365 | 7,132 Sal 
6 5; ial) | 6,672 | 12.9 1,751 15.0 13,085 9.3 
Oss yan 6,830 | 153 1,659 14.2 17,283 eye 
LO Ky eg eo 6,180 12,0) 41 1,405 I2.0 18,828 Theiss 
ee cp erenrli a. 5,885 | 12.4 1,170 10.0 19,195 13.6 
a8 %,3 9 «21 4,929 | 9.6 906 Teh 17,629 12.5 
Chie aso 2H 3 3,628 | 7 10. | 684 Sno 1553057) 10 1040 
GAL és nose - 27 2,994 | 5.8 | 544 A) 4935852) beg 8 
DF ass oe eae SC sige BAe ge HK) 298 2.0" | 8,471 6.0 
Brass nh ARG Sea EEOGey lye 2250 182 1.6 5,700 4.0 
cee ¢ 36 . 290.-| 0.6 46 Onde 4 1,593 Lea 
S6gee. ised Ppa) | 0.3 23a O2 | 867. | 0.6 
39 ” 42 30 | O.T 4 | iY i 144 Od 
42 5, > 45 13 | | 2 | . \ 79 | O.t 
45 >” ” 48 | 15 | I | 59 
AB oss » 54 4 | 235 

Total ne 51,529 | 100.0 11,705 | 100.0 141,305 | 100.0 


The most significant feature of the above tabulation is the very low returns obtained 


from considerable areas sown; more than 3 million acres, or one-quarter of the total 
sowings, yielded less than 6 bushels to the acre and practically one-half of this acreage 


returned yields of under 3 bushels. 


On the other hand the productivity of vast 


tracts of wheat country is indicated by the yields of 15 bushels or more over an area of 
3.9 million acres, whilst nearly z million acres returned 25 bushels or over to the acre. 


§ 5. Oats. 


Ee Hat of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Production. 


Oats are usually next in 


importance to wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated in Australia, but while wheat 
grown for grain accounted for 59.86 per cent., oats represented only 7.83 per cent. of 
the area under crop in 1935-36. The acreage and production of oats for the last five years 
are shown in the table hereunder, and more fully in the graphs on pages 687 and 688. 


OATS—AREA AND PRODUCTION. 


- | Fed, 
Season. | N.S.W, | Yictori, Q’land. is, Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. Dar, Australia. 
er, 
AREA, 

= ~—— ae = ee eae 

| Acres. Acres, |+Acres. | Acres, | Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres, 
1931-32... op 151,600} 439,026 1,364) 206,470) 267,894 18,412 123) 1,085,489 
1932-33-. ae 163,809! 368,846) 3,733, 1745244) 285,850 30,052 128) 1,027,262 
1933-34.. ++ | 203,693} 525,976, 5,207; 265,074 . 342,642) 31,199] 130| 1,373,921 
1934-35. ; 237,405, 506,638 4,566) 367,192) 408,810 36,621, 331/ 1,561,553 
1935-36. . 279,622! 505,623 6,823) 299,771, 448,156 23,928 248] 1,564,17r 

Average Io seasons, 
og7 36 : tel 452,780 35223 eet 320,948 34,470 237) 1,222,246 
PRODUCTION. 
Bushels, | Bushels, | Bushels.! Bushels. pues Bashel. | Bushels.| Bushels. 
—32.. .. | 2,526,450) 6,450,281) 20,352) 2,287,844| 3,549,603 356,847 3,270|15,194,680 
case 5a 1! | 32513,780| 6,363,853] 58,729| 1,788,712] 3,603,447, 828,239] —2,868)16,159,628 
" 1933-34-- «+ | 3,178,470] 6,778,754] 69,534] 2,087,772] 3,949,905] 854,239] 3,357 16,922,031 
1934-35.- .. | 3,856,680] 5,248,787, 82,198/ 2,412,117) 4,244,322) 1,054,256 7;602}16,906,022 
1935-30.» .. | 45735740] 6,365,056] 119,459] 2,380,908) 4,557,774| 550,776 5,061 18,720,774 
erag seasons. , | ‘ 
Average 10 ... | 2,931,090} 5,832,824] 54,242] 1,043,424] 3,644,971 964,636! 3,766]15,374,953 
- 
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The oat crop showed considerable variation during the past decennium, ranging 
from 12,084,265 bushels in 1927-28 to 18,720,774 bushels in 1935-36, with an average 
for the period of 15,374,953 bushels. The demand for the grain for oatmeal varies from 
1} million bushels to 2 million bushels annually. The cereal is mainly used as feed grain, 
and its value, particularly in good seasons, does not warrant an extension of area. 

The principal oat-growing State is Victoria, which produces on the average 
about one-third of the total quantity grown in Australia. South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania also produce considerable quantities in excess of local 
requirements. Western Australia disposes of its surplus to the East, principally to 
Malaya (British), whilst the other States export chiefly to New South Wales and Queens- 
land. For Australia as a whole the record yield of oats was obtained during 1924-25, 
when 19,393,737 bushels were harvested. 

(ii) Average Yield. The average yield per acre of oats varies considerably in 
the different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South Australia. Averages 
for each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1927 to 1936 are given in the 
table below :— : 
OATS.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 


{ 


Season. NS.W.| Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. aes a 
Bushels., Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, bushels. Bushels. Bashels 
1931-32 .. ea LLOnOy | 14.67 | 14:92 | T1.08 | 13.25 | 19.38 26.59 14.00 
1932-33 -- «) 4l2T 45.1 17.25 125373 | 20.27 | 22.04) 27.02 4 2a 40 |r 5cae 
1933-34 +. sac | 15.60-|-12,°86.| 23.35 |) 9.88) 2353.1 27.30 | 25. ee | 12.32 
1934-35 -- .. | 16.25 | 10.36 | 18.00| 6.57 | 10.38 | 28.80°} 23.14 10.83 
1935-30 .. -. | 16.94 | 12.59 |°17.50 7.94 | 10.27 | 23.27 | 20.4F | ar of 
Average for 10 | ' | 
seasons 1927-36 | 16.84 | 12.88 | 16.83 | 8.22 | 11.36 | 27.99 | 15-91 | 12.58 


| | 1 
! 


The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for Australia was that experienced 
in the abnormally dry season 1914-15, viz., 5.60 bushels, while the largest in the last 
ten years was that of the season 1924-25, amounting to 16.65 bushels per acre, 


2. World’s Production—The world's production of oats for the year 1935, as 
computed by the International Institute of Agriculture, amounted to 3,719 million 
bushels. This quantity was harvested from 146 million acres, and represents an average 
yield of 25.43 bushels per acre. In comparison with this average return per acre, that 
of Australia for the same period (11.97 bushels) appears very small. Yields in excess 
of 40 bushels per acre are not uncommon, whilst in Belgium and the Irish Free State 
the average exceeded 50 bushels per acre during 1935. The following table shows the 
world’s production and average yield for the last five yeas, together with the average 
for the quinqnuennium 1926-1930 :— 


OATS.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


H 


3,719 25.43 


Year. Area, | - Prptection, prs ess 
| Million | Million oe 

| Acres. | Bushels, ; msltele: 
Average 1926-30 147 | 3728 | 25-43 
POSH eae os or sh at 146 3,260 22.30 
1932 .. ¥: ve Bs es | 142 | 3,550 25.20 
TOSS as 3a ae ee ay | 139 3,305 24.09 
TOZ4 I us Ss a rc ah 130 3,210 23.64 
1935 -. es ar iss oe 146 


v. 


3 
_ 
-. 
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3. Prices of Oats.—The average wholesale prices in the Metropolitan markets for 
the year 1935-36 are given in the following table :— 


OATS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES, 1935-36. 


: Ae = l Sal 
Particulars, | Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth, | Hobart. 
| H 


Average price | 
per bushel ..} 2 4 


at Sime ees tog bag ct ag. ft beds 
| 
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4. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in Australia has not yet reached 
sufficient proportions to admit of a regular export trade. During the year 1927-28 there 
was a net import of 460,581 bushels. The quantities and values of oats imported into 
and exported from Australia during the years 1931-32 to 1935-30 are given hereunder :=- 


_OATS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


/ Tmports. Exports. } Net Exports. 
Year. Se : oF ary we og i Feat a a ad ors wi Fs ay 
} Quantity. | Value. _ | Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
a as pees See AN panel Bent Sy ed | weet 
Bushels. / £ Bushels. £ | Bushels. | £ 
193I-32(a) .. 51470 | 1,435 245,700 | = 30,394 | 240,230 28,959 
1932-33(@) «| 4443 | 98t | 245,178 | 26,311 | 240,735 | 25,330 
1933-34(@) 35542 | 772 87,275 12,789 | 83,733 | 12,017 
1934-35(a) 75302 | 1,728 570,062 | 61,581 | 568,760 | 59,853 
1935-30(a)  .. 3,790 |} 1,065 | 244,698 28,783 | 240,908 | 27,718 


| 


(a) Australian currency values. 
The quantity of oats imported into Australia is not very great and is obtained 
chiefly from New Zealand, while the principal countries to which oats were exported 
during the years quoted were New Zealand, Malaya (British), Ceylon, India and 
Mauritius. During 1934-35 and, 1935-36 the United Kingdom has taken 457,000 and 
107,000 bushels respectively. 

5. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal in Australia during 1935-36 amounted 
to 312,102 ewt., practically the whole of which is consumed locally, the quantity of oats. 
used for oatmeal being 1,717,674 bushels, or about 9 per cent. of the total production, 
Oversea trade in this and similar products is small; the imports of oatmeal, wheatmeal 
and rolled oats during 1935-36 amounted to 881 cwt., and exports to 21,136 owt. 


6. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated value of the oat crop for the season 1935-36 
was as follows :— 


OATS.—VALUE OF CROP,(a) 1935-36. 


Fed. 


= ’ | } | | ; 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.' 8S. Aust, W. Aust. | Tas. cap Ter. Australia. 
j j a a 
——— f= 7 ae ae = | 
Te Bremer gs (Sy PR a Bip 2 Saal Se £ 
re Bi pe age ) gee | 11,803 | 64,900 | 569 } 2,136,411 
'eé value 2,770 702,308 | 20,900 252,661 | 561,803 | 64,900 | | T3054 
ee er/ia/s £1/7/10 | £321 /3 £Lo/16/10 | £1/5/1 |€2/314/3 |£2/5/tx | £1/7/4 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize.—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in New South Wales and 
Queensland, the area so cropped in these States during the season 19 35-36 being 277,219 
acres, or 93 per cént. of the total for Australia. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 
20,377 acrés, South Australia 3 acres and the Federal Capital Territory 37 acres. The 
climate of Tasmania is unsuitable for the growing of maize for grain. In the States 
mentioned the crop is grown to a greater or Jess extent for green forage, particularly in 
connexion with the dairying industry. 


ala lan Dl aa a dallas ; 
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2. Progress of Cultivation—(i) Area and Production. Notwithstanding its 
pre-eminence as the world’s most extensively grown cereal, the cultivation of maize 
has decreased in Australia during the past decennium. Compared with the previous 
year, the area in 1935-36 increased by 2,600 acres but it is about 1,000 acres below the 
average for the decennium 1927-36 which amounted to 299,000 acres. The greatest 
area grown was in 1910-11 when it amounted to 414,914 acres. : 

The area and production of maize for grain in each State for the last five years and 
the average for the decennium 1927-36 are given in the following table. The fluctuations 
from year to year are shown more fully on the graphs on pages 687 and 688 :— 


MAIZE.—AREA AND PRODUCTION. 


: / | Nor Fed. 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. 7.) | = Australia. 
| j 4 er. 
AREA, 
Acres, —- Acres. Actes. Acres. _ Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
1931-32... BA 106,047 | 15,714 | 147,669 | : rf 11 =s 55 269,448 
1932-33. +. | 113,333 | 16,425 98,487 | Sas 8 = 2 228,260 
1933-34:-> ay, 117,231 19,538 | 166,948 | 18 14 =A 12 303,761 
1934-35.- aa 115,570 | 18,727 | 160,607 | 30 34} a 13 294,981 
1935-36... us | EXQ;849°) 20,377 4 157,379 | 3 | ee, erie 17 297,616 © 
Average ro seasons | | ; . 
1927-36 .. | 226,942 | 17,842 | 163,860 | 6 | 26 5 7 298,688 
\ i 1 } 
PRODUCTION. 
| Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels | Bushels. 
1931-32... +. |2,669,580 | 611,902 3,780,597 217 | 87 a =< 7,062,383 
1932-33.. _ «+ [2,935,140 | 477,145 |1,653,853 LIS 42 a 6.| 5,066,321 
1933-34.- «+ 13,133,890 | 644,033 13,715,764 | 150 | 183 S 60 | 7,494,080 
1934-35... .+ |3,238,590 | 719,360 |4,142,079 | 450 | 216 2s 132 | 8,100,827 
1935-36... -- 13,324,780 | 638,643 |3,504,045 x08 | i ses 129 | 7,467,705 
Average Io seasons { | } 
1927-36 ++ |3,116,694 | 644,070 |4,023,662 | 
if | 


156 | 322 Se 66 | 7,784,930 


b t 


The greatest production of maize in Australia was recorded in 1910-11, when it 
amounted to over 13,000,000 bushels. This figure was considerably in excess of the 
yields for recent years, except in 1924, when a bountiful harvest in Queensland increased 
the Australian total to 12,400,000 bushels. The production in 1935-36 amounted to 
7,407,705 bushels, and the average for the last decennium was 7,784,930 bushels. 


(ii) Average Yield. The following table gives particulars of the average yield 
per acre of the maize crops of the States for the seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 and for 
the decennium 1927-1936 :— ' 


‘eter MAIZE.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 
Season, | N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. . 5, Aust. Ww. Aust. N. Ter. [Fed. Cap. ree 

Sah Ser cms 7 ) : aa: OE F re 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels 
1931-32 .. oe | 25.07 38 Oa. | 25.60 ) BESOO tS 7. GT . rus ape 
1932-33 .. +s | 25.90 | 29.05 | 16.79 | 27.00 | 5.25 | i 3,00 | 22.20 
1933-34 .- as |) 26.93 | 32.06: |) 22.36 8.33 | 13.07 | Sern 4 5-00 | 24.67 
ie ae -» | 28.02 | 38.41 1.25.79 [ag.00.} 6.35 | 9+. <} n0.15 | 27.46" 

36... Bo ae har an 22.27 | 36. i A ye le Be 
Average for I0 bile | : se | bower ey 
seasons 1927-36 | 26.65 | 36.10 | 24.56 | 17.83 | 12.60 | | 9.00 | 26.06 

: | ie Za | alt | 


® ‘ ss ; 
The average for Victoria is generally amongst the highest in the world. The area 
however, is comparatively small and is situated in specially favourable districts. The 
average for New South Wales is generally higher than for Queensland. 
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(ili) Production per Acre—Various Countries. The average for Australia for the 
past 10 years was 26.i bushels per acre. During the period 1926-30 the United States 
of America averaged 25.0 bushels, Argentine Republic 32.6 bushels, Rumania 16.7 
bushels, and the Soviet Union 14.2 bushels per acre. 


3. World’s Production.—The following table furnishes particulars of the world’s 
acreage, production and average yield per acre of maize according to the data compiled 
by the International Institute of Agriculture :— 


‘MAIZE.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


Year. | Area. | Production, ee 
| Million | Million 

Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Average 1926-30 va 2k * 197 | _ 4,331 | 21.99 
TOS Te. =e oa Bh fe 211 | 4,590 21.83 
TOS245.. of #3 oe a 217 4,925 | 22.78 
TOSS) 5,- ae SS bre a 213 45334 20.39 
EOuAse. . ms me oe ne 203 3,097 | 18.16 


1935 :- sis aa im ca 203 | 4,283 21.03 


The United States is the most important maize-producing country in the world. 
Approximately 100,000,000 acres are planted there annually, and in normal seasons 
more than 2,000 million bushels are reaped, representing about 50 per cent. of the world’s 
production. About 85 per cent. of the total is fed to live stock on farms, 10 per cent. 
is used for human food, and only a very small fraction—less than one per cent.— 
is exported. 


4. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market for 
each of the last five years is given in the following table :— 


MAIZE.—AVERAGE PRICE, SYDNEY. 


Particulars. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
—j—— | —— = = a _ == = 
eras Laites.d; | 8d. | s. d. | s. qd. 
Average price per bushel .. | 3 9 4 11 | 3,62.) Bes | 4 10} 


5. Overseas Imports and Exports.—The imports of maize into Australia during 
the five years ended 1934-35 were negligible, averaging less than 2,000 bushels compared 
with nearly 600,000 bushels during the five years ended 1929-30. In 1935-36 there 
was a comparatively large import into New South Wales from South Africa. Details 
of imports and exports for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 are as follows :— 


MAIZE.*-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
Year. er 7 Sper = ee 
Quantity. | Value, | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
ie | Beata g | Bushel. | £ | Bushels. £ 
1931-32(a@) aS 229 | 307 | 2,586 | 554 b= WES Eze 247 
1932-33(@) ee oe a alli bo 1,370 377 | 3,094 501 
1933-34(@) 23 | 26 3,120 JBl bie BOOT bizar Mees 
1934-35(4) . We taal: FO 3450 sowie SSE hit) + 31423) = f 835 
1935-30(a) .. | > 47,609 | 12,233 527 129 | 47,082 12,104 
} i \ ae 
Norz.—The minus sign (—) denotes net exports. (a) Australian currency values. 
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6. Maize Products—A small quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
Australia, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom, Union of South 
Africa and the United States of America. , During the year 1929-30 the imports 
amounted to 702,062 lb., and represented a value of £7,956, but since then they have 
been unimportant. Exports from Australia are small, and in 1935-36 were only 3,820 
lb., valued at £94. 


7. Value of Crop.—The value of the crop for the season 1935-36 was as follows :— 


| : I 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. Qland.. ; S. Aust. F.C.T. { Australia. 


£ £ ce ee ES ice 
Aggregate value + | 782,729 | 162,322 | 674,117 | 39 30 1,619,228 
Value per acre -- | £0/10/7 | £7/19/4 — £4/5/8  £13/o/0 | £1/15/4 | £5/8/10 


i 


§ 7. Barley. 


1, Progress of Cultivation——(i) Area and Production. Despite wide annual 
fluctuations the area sown to barley has expanded considerably during the past ten 
years ; the average annual area sown for the decennium 1927-36 amounted to 415,311 
acres, compared with an average of 282,705 acrea for the previous ten years. Victoria 
was originally the principal barley-growing State, but since 1913-14 South Australia 
has been the chief producing State, accounting for 70 per cent. of the Australian acreage 
in 1935-36. Victoria was next in importance with 21 per cent., leaving a small balance 
of about 9 per cent. distributed among the other States. The figures here given relate 
to the areas harvested for grain; small areas only are sown for hay, but more 
considerable quantities are cut for green forage. These, however, are not included in 
this section. The area and production of barley for grain in the several States for the 
last five years and the average for the decennium 1927-36 are shown in the following 
table, while the progress since 1860 is illustrated in the graphs on pages 687 and 688 :— 


_ BARLEY.—AREA AND PRODUCTION. 


Australia. 


| | { 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Rareeesy. 
v sree eal #| Beet Yaw Ahy { 2 aces 
AREA. 
} \ ] “Ye } ) 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
193I-32.. ek 8,349 66,385 | 2,223 | 242,339 | 14,533 8,377 |(@) 342,306 
1932-33.. oe | 75736 93,555 4,790 | 314,286 | = 13,772 | 8,595 (0) 442,833 
1933-34. ++ | 10,008 106,339 8,765 | 307,423 | 24,534 7,840 |(c) 464,959 
1934-35... ++ | 9,480 | 87,599 9,604 | 316,807 | 26,589 5,779 \(d) 455,921 
1935-36., tual 11,583 116,371 6,380 393,741 | 31,568 5,227 564,870 
Average Io season | } 
1927-36 eet 8,288 89,656 | 6,122 | 235,524 | 19,227 6,432 * 415,301 
= een ly l ul { 3 a 
Propvucrtion, 
a = “si Nese a 
| t 
| Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels, 
1931-32... «+ | 137,430 | 1,256,678 | 36,397 | 4,572,041 | 164,580 | 119,725 |(a) 6,290,672 
1932-33... *+ | 154,530 | 1,995,446 | 101,033 | 6,070,164 135,243 | 211,570 |(b) 8,670,077 
1933-34... are | 165,120 | 1,888,981 152,480 | 5,254,280 324,846 | 172,267 \(¢) 7,959,018 
eee 768,990 | ateaiens ie | 5,082,923 237,705 175,503 |(d) 8,032,455 
935-36.. cs 214,860 | 2,314,427 91,366 | 6,493,908 17,62 ‘ 
Averine socal 7 | 6,493,983 417,627 | 92,714 9,624,977 
1927-36 + | 139,037 | | 
} | 


1,826,046 109,899 / 4,890,665 217,176 | 149,768 [(e) 7,333,528 


a Including Federal Capital Territory, r94-acres, 2,921 bushels. 


‘i % At 99 acres, 2,094 bushels. 
(e) ” » ¥ re 52 acres, 1,044 bushels. 
(d) vr i ie 3 63 acres, 1,152 bushels. 


* 52 acres, 937 bushels. 
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South Australia and Victoria were the only States producing more than 1,000,000 
~ bushels on the average during the past decade, the yields being respectively 4,890,665 
and 1,826,045 bushels, the higher return per acre in the latter State tending to diminish 
the advantage held by South Australia in regard to acreage. 


(ii) Malting and Other Barley. (a) Year 1935-36. Particulars for the season 
1935-36 are as follows :— 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


a | : | | { { 

Particulars, | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania,| Australia. 
| i) 

! 


« me 


a. Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres. | Acres. 
' “Malting Barley. . 7,006 98,799 5285 | 348,512 | 22,287 4,921 | 485,870 
Other Barley .. 45517 | 17,572 | 2095 | 45,22 »281 306 79,000 


a 


Total Pa fF Si. 5 5301 1G. era 6,380 | 393,741 | 31,568 5,227 | 564,870 


| ie 
Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. _ Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 


« 

re 

f Malting barley.. 138,180 1,944,237 | 64,891 5,869,048 | 310,737 85,019 | 8,412,712 
Other barley .. 76,680 | 370,190 | 26,475 | 624,335 106,890 | 7,095 T,202,205 


f oe = a a = —S | = 
| 


rf Total .. 214,860 2,314,427 | 91,360 |6,493,983 | 417,027 | 92,714 | 9,624,077 


7 aes awh 2 EEE eee 
} 


4, Taking Australia as a whole, about 86 per cent. of the area under barley in 1935-36 
was sown with malting or English barley while the remainder consisted of Cape and other 
varieties. The proportion, however, varied largely in the several States. The disposal 

of barley during the season 1935-36 was as follows: malt works, 2,713,902 bushels ; 
distilleries, 82,479 bushels; exports, 3,472,084 bushels ; leaving a balance of approxi- 

mately 3,350,512 bushels for feed, pearling and seed. 

- 

mf 

} , of malting and other barley in Australia during the last five seasons :— 

: BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 


x = 


; | | | ield 
o Acres, Bushels, Avessas as per 


| | ; 
Season. <t% ———— “4 e ee eS ee 


aes — = == 2 
i Malting.| Other. | Total. | Malting. | Other. Total. Malting. Other. | Total. 
| *, | 
7 | 


| 


299,074 | 43,322 | 342,396 |5,547,141 | 743,531 |6,290,672 


18.55 | 17.16 18.37 
60 


' 1931-32 19.33 19.58 


x 8,670,077 19. 
E 2 ae 9,731 | 43,102 | 442,833 |7,837,111 | 832,966 |8,670, 3 
oass=34 w 470,478 54,481 | 464,959 |7,0%3,769 | 945,249 |7,959,018 17.09 | 17.35 a7 32 
© 1934-35 - 395,243 | 60,678 | 455,921 | 6,990,756 |1,041,699 8,032,455 E7109 |) t7st7 | he Ge 
1935-36 5. 485.870 | 79,000 564,870 |8,412,712 {1,212,205 9,624,977 | 17.932 15.35 17.04 
Average 10 | _ | | 


} 
____.. seasons - | 5 
ey ° 1927-36.. | 361,279 | 54,122 | 415,307 [6.357908 981,620 |7.333,528 | 17.59 | 18.14} 17.60 


wa 
- 


During the past ten seasons the area and production of malting barley have 

represented about six times the corresponding figures for other barley. The average 
yield per acre differs very little in respect of the two classes, the results for the last ten- 
i. yearly period being slightly in favour of the Cape variety. 


- 


(b) Progress of Cultivation. The following table sets out the acreage and production — 


Nh ten | i 


A et. pis + ae ln « 8 wn 


Spa, week bees i 
peat rs ee ee ee os" fot 
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(iii) Average Yield. The average yield of barley per acre varies considerably in the 
different States, being as a rule highest in Tasmania and Victoria, and lowest in Western 
Australia. Details for each State during the last five seasons, and for ee decennium 
1927-36, are given in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—YIELD PER ACRE. 


Season. 4 N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | iw. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


| Bushels, | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. _ Bushels. { Busheis. 


1931-32 .. £6.46 PES 63 | 16.37 |; 18.87 II .32 14-29 | 18.37 

1932-33 -. ef SLOdOS “|. USE .sac), 2500 -1e megs 9.82.| 24.62 | 19.58 

OSS ash. 1. Se 16.50 Lf. 75 | 17 4o 17.09 13-34 |. 21.07 | 17.12 

1934-35 -- sre 17.83 1 18.37) p. 26.3 £7.94) ~ 8.94 | 30:37 |. 27262 

1935-30 . .. | 28.55 | 19.89 | 14.32 | 10.49 | 43.23 | 217-74] Ip.0g 
° Average for =O 


seasons 1927-36 16.78 20371 T7 95: |w- 17-13) EES36 | 23,78 


2. Comparison with Other Coutitries——In comparison with the barley production of 
other countries, that of Australia appears extremely small. Particulars for some of 
the leading countries during 1935 are_as follows :—Soviet Union, 360 million bushels ; 
China, 348 million bushels ; United States, 274 million bushels; Germany, 149 million 
bushels ; India, 1 112 million bushels; and Canada, 81 million bushels. 


3. World’s peddaetia cee following table shows the world’s acreage under 


barley, the production and average yield per acre, according to the results compiled by 
the International Institute of Agrioulture : — 


BARLEY.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION. 


Period. Area. Production, rabheing Thee 
‘ Millio: Milli | 

i : k : hoe, ‘Gushels, | Bushels. 

' Average 1926-30 oe a -- | 80.6 1,779 | 19.81 
TOS tne £ rs = ap 88.9 1,616 18.20 
T9323. - oe “ ~ 90.4 LY 1.967 | 19.81 
O38 5). oe ae. oe ey 87.3 1,774 20.34 
1934 .. bit A ae me 88.2 1,678 19.09 
1935 .- <= ee es ave 95.1 1,861 | 19.63 


4. Prices.—The average prices in the Melbourne market during each of the last five 
years are given in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—AVERAGE MELBOURNE PRICES PER BUSHEL. 


Particulars, 


| 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. Eee 1935-36, 
i | = 
: BeU. ao a: 8. d. a. de 
Malting barley .. “4 2 1} | 26 | 2 8 VES he | : oan 
Cape barley as ai 2 OBS cit ee oq eah.oe She G2 | Deis 
j ' | 
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5- Imports and Exports.—Australian exports of barley during the last five years 
averaged 3,088,400 bushels. The grain was consigned mainly to the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand and Belgium, South Australia being the principal exporting State. 
Particulars of the Australian overseas imports and exports for the last five years are 
contained in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Fs | | 


Imports. Exports. | Net Exports. 

Year, = = = == as - oe ee 
| Quantity, ; Value. Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
— — ———---—___~ } if ——= = = = | 

Bushels. | £ | Bushels, £ Bushels, £ 
1931-32(a) .: 44 16 | 3,315,110 | 450,477 | 3,315,006 | 450,461 
1932-33(a) . 1,396 | 470 | 3,051,138 | 352,152 | 3,049,742 | 351,082 
1933-34(@) a 134 | 59 | 2,701,908 | 305,359 | 2,701,774 | 305,300 
1934-35(@) Steet r2.| a 2,901,708 | 394,466 | 2,901,696 394,461 
1935-36(a) .: 2 3 | 3,472,084 | 369,301 | 3,472,082 | 369,388 


(a) Australian currency values. 


In some years there is an export of Australian pearl and Scotch barley, the total for 
1935-36 reaching 79,820 lb., valued at £410, consigned mainly to the Pacific Islands. 


6. Imports and Exports of Malt.—In pre-war times the imports of malt into Australia 
were fairly extensive, the supply being obtained principally from the United Kingdom, 
' Since 1914, however, imports have practically ceased. The production of malt in 
Australia is sufficient to meet local requirements and to provide a small surplus for export, 
which is shipped chiefly to the East and New Zealand. Details of imports and exports 
for the five years ended 1935-36 are given in the next table :— 


MALT.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Net Exports. 


Imports. | Exports. | 
Year. oe = Ne 
| Quantity. —- Value. Quantity. / Value, | Quantity, Value. 
ae ee ee eee aco ip RNs Sait Se 
Bushels. £ ' Bushels, | £ Bushels, | £ 
I931-32(a) .. | 5 2! 3,805 | 1,392 | 3,800 | 1,390 
1932-33(a) .. Ne = 9,950 3,358 | 9,950 | 3,358 
1933-34(a)-. | 178 197 | 24,472 8,259 | 24,204 | 8,062 
1934-35(a) .. | 152 | 74 | 55,999 | 17,209 55,838 | 27135 
1935-36(a) .. | 300 | 195 62,518 19,457 | 62,218 | 19,262 
| ei : ted i 
etry , ; (a) Australian currency values. @ 


7. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated value of the barley crop for the season 
1935-36 and the value per acre are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—VALUE OF CROP(a), 1935-36. 


| | - 
| 
Value. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, Magnani Australia, 
| | = 
——— 7 : | ————|- 
£ aoe £ £ ns | £ 
Total ae .. | 33,520 | 315,343 | 16,590 | 728,724 | 65,010 | 16,050 |1,175,227 
Per acre .. _.«. ($2/r7/10 £2/14/2 [£2/12/0 £1/17/0 £2/1/2 | £3/1/5 | £2/1/7 


} ! { Pe 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


Se 
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§ 8. Rice. 


Experimental rice cultivation was carried on at the Yanco Experimental Farm 
for a number of years, but it was not until 1924-25 that an attempt was made to grow 
the crop on a commercial basis. In that year production amounted to 16,240 bushels 
from 153 acres, or an average of 106 bushels per acre. Favoured by tariff protection 
and high average yields the development of rice culture in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area made rapid progress, and the production now exceeds the annual requirements 
of Australia. During the past five years an annual average of 447,000 bushels of cleaned 
and uncleaned rice has been exported from Australia, mainly to the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, Canada and the Pacifie Islands. 


Figures relating to area, production, etc., since 1931-32 will be found in the following 


table :— 
RICE.—AREA, PRODUCTION, ETC., AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Year. "| aren, | Eraduction | Average Imports, | Exports. | Bice 
| H j 
2 eee ee ~ ss —_ -—-| 
| Acres. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Busheis. ee per Ib. 
1931-32 | 19,589 1,349,869 ) 68.91 96,101 . 202,453 3.48 
1932-33 oe | 22,034 | 1,901,476 86.30 104,846 | 260,245 | er 
1933-34 Ss | 20,226 | 2,171,544 107.36 i 08,495 / 516,437 ' ay .25 
1934-35 Bs 21,746 | 1,888,445 88.84 80,981 620,738 | Zia 
1935-30 a | 21,715 | 2,163,580 99.64 | . 101,571 | 537-174 3.27 
| 


The production from several small experimental plots in States other than 
New South Wales is included in the above figures, but the quantity is negligible. 


§ 9. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the principal other grain and pulse 
crops grown in Australia are beans, peas and rye. The total area under the first two 
mentioned crops for the season 1935-36 was 51,519 acres, giving a yield of 615,651 
bushels, or an average of 11.95 bushels per acre, which was less than the average yield 
for the decennium ended 1935-36, viz., 14.83 bushels per acre. Beans and peas are 
grown chiefly in Tasmania, South Australia and Victoria. Peas are exported in 
considerable quantities to the United Kingdom, the chief exporting State being Tasmania. 
The total area under rye in Australia during the season 1935-36 was 8,475 acres, yielding 
117,980 bushels, or an average of 13.92 bushels per acre, as compared with the average 
of 15.098 bushels for the last ten seasons. Nearly 84 per cent. of the rye grown during the 
season was produced in New South Wales, 8 per cent. in Victoria, and 2 per cent. in 
South Australia. 


§ 10. Potatoes. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Production. Victoria possesses peculiar 
advantages for the growth of potatoes, as the rainfall is generally satisfactory, and the 
climate is unfavourable to the spread of Irish blight; conscquently the crop is grown in 
nearly every district except in the wheat belt. Tasmania comes next in order of 
importance, followed by New South \Vales. 


ae et. 


5 
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The area and production of potatoes in each State during the last five years and the 
average for the decennium 1927-36 are given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—AREA AND PRODUCTION. 


Fed. { 


{ i 
! | | 
Season. ; N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | aoe | Australia, 
i | | ! er, 
— u L — 2 - pee)! ——< 
AREA, 
a ae ; ae Se | a We Ae a Se 
{ | | | 
Acres. —_— Acres, Acres. | Acrea. Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
LO3i—-32. .. | £7,522 |- 60,920 10,374 | 5,996 4,892 | 36,390 | 8 | 145,111 
1932-33 -. | 20,739 | ° 69,783 | 9,743 | 6,454 | 4,071 | 35,769! 11 | at47,485 
1933-34 .- | 20,089 60,856 | 11,936 | 5,824 | 4,462 | 36,518 7 | 139,692 
1934-35 -.. | 109,662 | 54,214 | 11,666 | 4,664 | 4,050 | 36,358 15 | 130,629 
1935-36 -. | 22,743 | 44,287 | 13,620, 4,612 | 4,946 | 34,719 | 62 | 124,989 
Average 10 | | | 
seasons | | | | | 
1927-30. . | 18,716 63,769 | 10,256 | 4,946 | 5,089 | 36,635 | 20 | 5139,435 
4 = / 7 | ! ' { | 
PRODUCTION. 
; Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons, | Tons. { Tons. Tons, Tons. 


1931-32 .. | 33,709 206,489 


17,189 | 24,062 | 20,253 | 95,3890 II | 397,102 
1932-33 -.'| 42,403 ; 182,471 


14,017 | 24,814 | 22,309 | 98,232 | - 25°) 384,271 


1933-34 -- | 43,532 | 142,132 | 20,123 | 19,501 | 21,204 | 81,274 | 9 | 327,775 
¥1934-35 -- {| 46,033 | 109,329 | 21,627 |} 19,377 | 19,162 | 70,018 erly 285,563 
1935-30 .. , 62,882 |- 104,125 i 24,765 19,257 | 26,278 | 85,806! 12 | 323,240 
Average 10 | | | | 
seasons ) | | | 
1927-36.. | 41,171 | 162,305 | 16,777 | 18,798 | 21,634 | 94,530 | 33 | 355,248 
} | : | 


(a) Includes Northern Territory, 15 acres. 
(d) 5 a ~- 4 acres, 
The acreages grown during the last ten years were fairly uniform, except in 1927-28, 
when the area was increased to 163,231, chiefly owing to larger plantings in Victoria 
and Tasmania. The production in 1935-36 amounted to 323,240 tons, as compared 
with an average of 355,248 tons for the last ten years and 344,162 tons for the previous’ 
decennial period. The record production of 507,153 tons was obtained in 1906-7. 


(ii) Average Production. Particulars for each State ‘for the five seasons ended 
1935-36 and for the last decennium are given hereunder :— 


Sein he 2 - 7: ara 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. $. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, ie tie ae 
: Tons, | Tons, Tons. | Tons, Tons, | Tons, Tons. | Tons. 
1931-32 -. port Patt. OZ 2.95) 1.06 | 4.01 4.14 2.62 | 1.37 | 2.74 
1932-33 -- A 2eOumezs OM el. 4d> | 3.84 | 4540 | Soom | oom |) et br 
1933-34 .- poles G Al ter pee Pr | ¥.69. |" 3.35 | 4«75-| 2.23 | 1.29 | 2,35 
1934-35 =. toe Dae AOD elo 2a | Ae 5 chr tad ah aoe) De 5 2.19 
1935-30 .. lee FON teaB5 | TiAS2 eet LO, Seaieleeed tal © DOF. 256 
Average for Io | | | ; ; 
ene 1927-36... 2.20 | 2.55 | 1.64 | 3.80 | -4.25 | 2.58 | 2,68 | 2.55 
{ | i | | 


Compared with the average yield per acre obtained in other countries, that returned 
for Australia is very low; the production in New Zealand, for example, in 1935-36 
averaged 5.27 tons per acre from an area of 23,000 acres, as compared with 2.59 tons 
per acre from 125,000 acres in Australia. 


Lac) See es 
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(iii) Relation to Population. The average annual production of potatoes per head 
of the population of Australia for the last five seasons was approximately 116 lb. In 
Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance in relation to population than 
is the case in any other State, the production per head in 1906-7 was nearly a ton, while 
for the last five seasons it has averaged 7} cwt. Details for each State for the five seasons - 
ended 1935-36 are as follows :— 


POTATOES.—PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION. 


W.S.W..| Victorts.-| Qland: | S..dusts | W. Aust.| Tas. Fed. CaP. | australia. 


Season. | | 
| Tons | Tons, | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1931-3242) AZA | HS 18 Al [io 48 Sy ES Mee 
ROS2—33 aa f Oy ah. LOLn df ot 43 51 431 Ren ee 2 
SCRE ce ae 7 ee eemey = I 34 48 Cee eye 
MOS 4235 et Race le) 59o) ] 2 aod. 43 300 Ay 8) = teas 
LO36- 30% 1 240 | SOL 5 33 560 oy age. 4. eee 


(iv) Consumption. The consumption im Australia during the last five years averaged 
about 44 tons per 1,000 of population, or about 99 Ib. per head. From the figures shown 


- above, therefore, it is apparent that New South Wales, Queensland and South Australia 


do not produce the quantities necessary for their requirements and must import from 
Tasmania and Victoria which have a surplus. 


, a 
2. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions small quantities of potatoes 
are exported, principally to the Pacific Islands and Papua. In case of a shortage in 
Australia, supplies are usually obtained from New Zealand. Figures showing the trade 
for the last five years are given in the following table :— 


POTATOES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


) Imports. Exports. : Net Exports. 
Year, i ie ae ag em oy. Saat 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
"Tons. £ ‘fous, | 1. tome: £ 
1931-32(a) 33 418 | 1,612 | 13,662 1,579 13,244 - 
1932-33(a@) .. 47 | 753-| 1,859 | 12,484 1,812 I1,731 
1933-34(@) .- sgl 29 348 | 1,940 | 12,639 £,GUE |: Re oor. 
1934-35(@) .. | a 18 | 1,165 12,510 | 1,165 12,492 
1935-36(a) 19 364 | 1,363 | 14,034 | 3,344 13.670 


3. Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1935-36 is given in the following table :— 


POTATOES.—VALUE OF CROP, 1935-36. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ Value, | NSW. Victoria. | Quand, | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. tes "Australia. 
eal cae} axes | it ; 
| £ £ £ 5 Sot eas 
Total .. ++ | 499,650 | 826,492 | 229,076 | 162,870 | 187,140 654,300. | 1,009 Apt so 
x) | 


Per acre - e2ar/19/5 |£18/13/3 |E16/16/5 | £35/6/3 |£37/16/9 \£18/16/11| £16/5/6 | £20/9/9 


| 


§ 11. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 3 


1. General.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown in Australia 
the total area under such crops for the season 1935-36 being only 24,034 acres. The 
most important were onions, mangolds, sugar beet, turnips and sweet potatoes. 
Of these, onions, sugar beet and mangolds are most largely grown in Victoria. turnips 
in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland. The total area under onions in eae 
during the season 1935-36 was 7,100 acres, giving a yield of 35,139 tons, and averaging 
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4.95 tons per acre. The-area in 1935-36 under root crops other than potatoes and onions 
was 16,934 acres, from which a production of 120,048 tons was obtained, or an average 
of 7.09 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are exclusive of the production 
of “market gardens,” reference to which is made in § 17 par. 2. 


2. Imports and Exports.—The only root crop, other than potatoes, in which any 
considerable oversea trade is carried on by Australia is that of onions. During the last 
five years 4,923 tons, valued-at £29,131, were imported, principally from Japan, the 
United States of America and New Zealand, while during the same period the exports, 
which amounted to 13,279 tons, valued at £87,407, were shipped mainly to New Zealand, 
the Pacific Islands, the Philippine Islands and Canada. 


§ 12. Hay. 


1. Gieneral—(i) Area and Production. As already stated, the chief crop in 
Australia is wheat grown for grain. Next in importance is hay, which for the season 
1935-36 averaged 15 per cent. of the total area cropped. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in 
Australia a very large proportion consists of wheat, oats and lucerne. The area under 
hay of all kinds in the several States during the last five years is given hereunder, The 
progress from 1860 onwards may be traced from the graph on page 687. 

HAY.—AREA AND PRODUCTION. 


| Fed. 


i 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |‘Tasmania.| Cap. eee 
. | | | Ter. . 
5 AREA 
3 | a a i x fe = medal a 
Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
TOSI=F2 9») 4,042,150} 955,839} 59,001, 539,076) 381.447) 84,307 2,260 2,034,080 
1932-33 ++ | 645,609)1,044,523| 64,076, 461,332) 417,435, 92,068 1,705 2,727,408 
1933-34. ++  724,538/1,190,259) 92,943) 507,248) 479,768) 77,625, 2,299 3,080,080 
1934-35. -- |. 7575414/1,261,552| 86,477, 561,071) 413,138) 96,019) 2,502 3,178,173 
1935-36 .. | 658,8101,140,361| 71,309 ' 560,064) 494,495 741741 1,699 3,007,470 
Average 10 | 5 . 
seasons | laees | aes 
1927-36 .. | 698,276 1,073,581] 63,743) 531,837| 413,381| 85,303, 1,985 2,868,106 
PRODUCTION. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 


1931-32 .. | 811,243|1,069,276] 91,275 647,058 4535353| 92,595 2,059)/3,167,459 
1932-33. --_ | 908,931/1,386,028] 82,104) 565,589) 485,308) 141,138 1,889/3,571,047 
1933-34 «+ | 920,480/1,353,796| 144,250) 539,846) 512,439 109,397) 2,540|3,582,748 
1934-35 -- |1,004,76|1,464,204| 154,157} 571,133) 462,947) 150,083) 3,303 3,810,708 
1935-30 .. | 837,386|1,340,953| 122,687) 586,250) 504,571| 96,888) 2,534|3,497,077 
Average 10 | | | 

seasons | | 2 

1927-36 .. | 908,408/1,284,596, 98,959] 554,787; 400,005 123,441) 2,353)3.432,009 


: Owing to various causes, the principal being the variation in the relative prices of 
grain and hay and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop, the 
area under hay is liable to fluctuate considerably. The area under hay in Australia 
during the season I915-16, 3,597,771 acres, was the largest on record, whilst the 
average during the last decennium amounted to 2,868,106 acres. 


(ii) Average Production. During the last ten years Tasmania and Queensland 
show the highest average production per acre, although the area sown in these States is 
the smallest. Jor the same period the lowest yield for Australia as a whole was that 
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of 21 cwt. per acre in 1929-30, while the highest was that of 26 ewt. in 1932-33. The 
average for the decennium was nearly 24 ewt. Particulars for the several States for the 
seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 and the average for the last ten years are given hereunder :— 


HAY.—PRODUCTION PER ACRE. . 


ae ' \yied Fed. Aus- 
Season. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. Sig icatin 
| | a 

oe 
| Tons. | Tons. Tons. ; Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. .} Tors. 
YQsT=22) cod £33 (SP e e Salt MES zon a wie arn | 1.18 | 1.20 
EGR =o a eee 5 (eee eS P33. E 2a 2s LAO (EI52 OF Ese 
1933-34 -- Sea) 27 1s errs 1.06 1.67 1.41 | 0.92 | 1.16 
1934-35 -- rer [om Ee TELS 1.78 FeO? 1.12) 1.56; 1.34 | 1.20 
1935-30... Beg || eal 1.18 1.72 | 1.04 | 1.02 | 1.30 | 1.50 | 1.16 

Average for 10 seasons | | | | : 

I.19 | 1.20 


1927-30... o: GeE B30 1.20 E55 U1 .O4eh Dia eer 45 
927-3¢ Tl | 4 


H 
Hl { | 


oe i 

(iii) Varteties Grown. Information in regard to the crops cut for hay is available 
for all States excepting Tasmania. It is known, however, that oaten hay constitutes 
the most important variety grown in the island State. 

Details for the last five seasons are given in the following table :— 


HAY.— VARIETIES GROWN. 


t 


\ 


Varieties. | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Now Sours Wates— Acres, ) Acres, | Acres. Acres. Acres, 
Wheaten a -. | 292,234 | 290,556! 324,129 | 271,272 | 224,632 
Oaten =e ae 222,212 | 248,222 | 275,493 349,174 | 328,806 
Barley A Ea 740 | 955 — 933 1,354 | 930 
Lucerne ae 2: 96,396 | 105,246 123,280 134,703 | 103,478 
Other Se Ee 568 630 | 703 gli j 904 
Total = -+ | 612,150 645,609 724,538 757,414 | 658,810 
VI0TORIA— / :: | | he 
Wheaten fof Aes fe PESOOSS 89,549 155,088 117,436 1 77,795: 
Oaten ay -.  +781,932 | 860,854 | 945,855 | 1,016,205 | 926,293 
Lucerne, eto. .. . 34,224 | 94,120 | 94,716 | 127,911 | 136,273 
ona SN gar a Cecio cae (hase a. E 
Total abe ++ 955,839 | 1,044,523 | 1,196,259 1,261,552 | 1,140,361 
QUBENSLAND— LP ee or ae Se rs 4 
Wheaten ne A 5,282 . 5,498 | 6,058 | 3.472 | 1,789 
Oaten ae bay 1,617 | 2,724 | 4,280 | 3,426 | 2,928 
Lucerne . 2 |) 947547 | 525925.) 77473 759538 | 62,779 
Other AG sali pisses 59055 i +4929 55132 | 4,041 | 3,813 
| | dei be 
Total oe Nee fs 59,601 | _ 64,076 92,943 86,477 | 71,309 
Sourtm AusTRALIA— | ; tr BA 
Wheaten an ++ | 250,285 , 205,372 | 246,999 | 264,373 | 213,703 
Oaten a ++ | 273375 | 243,015 | 247,879 | 280,710 } 334,520 
Lucerne 5 6 5,060 | 35704 | 3,572 | 45444 | 5,093 
Other x “s |-6 SN3S8) 994 I” BOR] th gaa dO Ei 7ee 
Total ss ve | 539,076 | 461,332 | 507,248 | 561,071 | 566,064 
Western AusTRALIA— Te 
Wie * “| 197,982 | 173,327 | 216,688 | 138,089 | 214,406 
aten oa 38 167,326 224,006 238,718 | 251,288 | 250,039 
Lucerne es cel 190 | 106 179 238 | 03 
Other +s | 15,949 | 19,996 | 24,183 22,623 | 29,987 
Total. ++ | 381,447 | 417,435 | 479,768: | 5 


“413,138 | 494,495 


‘ 


- 
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Wheat is most largely used for hay in New South Wales and South Australia, oata 
in Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania, and lucerne in Queensland. For all States 
the proportions of the principal kinds of hay produced average about 60.0 per cent. 
for oaten, 23.7 per cent. for wheaten, 10.0 per cent. for lucerne, and 6.3 per cent. for 
other hay. 


2. Comparison with Other Countries—As already noted, the hay crops of most 
European countries consist of grasses of various kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye grass occupy prominent places. The statistics of hay production in 
these countries are not prepared on a uniform basis, consequently any attempt to furnish 
extensive comparisons would be misleading. It may be noted, however, that in Great 
Britain the production of hay from clover, sainfoin, etc., for the year 1935 amounted 
to 2,482,000 tons from 1,782,000 acres, while from permanent grasses a yield of 
5,104,000 tons of hay was obtained from 4,821,000 acres, giving a total of 7,586,000 
tons from 6,003,000 acres, or an average of about 23 cwt. per acre. 


3. Imports and Exports——Under normal conditions, hay, whether whole or in 
the form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not in 
euch circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 
1935-36, 1,663 tons were imported, while the exports amounted to 2,482 tons, valued at 
£13,430, the principal purchases being made by Malaya (British), India, Ceylon and 
Hong Kong. ‘ 


4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the value, and the value per 
aore, of the hay crop of the several States for the season 1935-36 :— 


HAY.—VALUE OF CROP, 1935-36. 


| Fed. | a 
Particulars. | N.S.W. / Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Cap. | Australia, 
i | | faker, | 
| —s 
ss 2s ee Sees S = : 
Seared” cok £ nel ie gee ges lee: 
Total Value +s |39473,930 |3,111,278 | 607,570 {1,171,868 | 1,224,876 | 460,200 11,249 10,060,971 
Value per acre .. £5/5/6 $2/14/7 £8/10/5 £2/1/5 | £2/9/6 | £6/3/2 '£6/13/1 £3/6/11 
| | { 


§ 13. Green Forage. 


1 Nature and Extent——A considerable area is devoted to the production of 
green forage, mainly in connexion with the dairying industry. The total area so 
cropped is considerably swollen in adverse seasons by the inclusion of wheat or other 
cereal crops deemed unsuitable for the production of either grain or hay. Under normal 
conditions, the principal crops cut for green forage are maize, wheat, sorghum, oats, 
barley, rye, rape and lucerne, while small quantities of sugar-cane also are 80 used. 
Particulars concerning the area under green forage in the several States during each of 
the last five years are given in the following table :— 

GREEN FORAGE.—AREA. 


| | Ved, 


i i d | aes Tm Jap. | tralia. 
Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | eee | Austra. 
) peteaey of oll + yuk hint SoA 4 
, J | 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. {| Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres, | Acres, 


1931-32 | 367,346 | 119,006 | 309,957 58,004 101,370 23,024 

tae he 107,732 | 392,762 | 46,232 | 115,785 953 eT 192 

1933-34 | 444,946 | 121,737 311,462 | 70,147 | 146,402 25,089 ee 1,121,082 

1934-35 | 477,000 | 115,037 | 338,312 | 91,783 | 186,233 | 24,941 54 1,233,914 

1935-30 | 610,401 | 111,056 | 379,051 | 98,121 |197,931 | 25,500 | 548 | I,423,20 
—— - 


724 980,031 
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2. Value of Green Forage Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1935-36 may be taken 
approximately as £2,703,268, or about £1 18g. od. per acre. 


§ 14. Sugar-cane and Sugar-beet. 


1. Sugar-cane.—(i) Area. Sugar-cane for sugar-making purposes is grown only in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and much more extensively in the former than in 
the latter State. Thus, of a total area of 334,910 acres under sugar-cane in Australia for 
the season 1935-36, there were 314,700 acres, or about 94 per cent., in Queensland. 
Sugar-cane growing appears to have been started in Australia in or about 1862, as the 
earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop is that which credits Queensland with 
an area of zo acres for the season 1862-63. In the following season the New South Wales 
returns show an area of 2 acres under this crop. The area under cane in New South 
Wales reached its maximum in 1895-06 with a total of 32,927 acres. Thenceforward, 
with slight variations, it gradually fell to 10,490 acres in 1918—ra, but from that year it 
expanded until 1924-25, when about 20,000 aeres were planted. Since 1924-25, the 
area has fluctuated between 15,000 acres and 20,000 acres, the average for the decennium 
ended 1935-36 amounting to 16,939 acres. In Queensland, although fluctuations in 
area are manifest, the general trend has been upwards, the acreage under cane for the 
séason 1935-36 being the highest on record, viz., 314,700 acres. The area under sugar- 
cane in Australia from 1931-32 and the average for the past decennium are given in the 
following table, and particulars for earlier years may be seen from the graph on page 687:— 


SUGAR-CANE.—AREA. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. | Ta Ca S a. | i 
: Pro- | Unpro- Pro- Unpro- Pro- 4 -U - | 
ductive, ductive. | ductive. ductive: ductive. t ductive. “deine: 
= ——— Saad : ———<y Z 
Acres. | Acres, | Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres, 
| | ; ; 
1931-32 .. ne 8,272 | 7047 | 2332304 | 70,514 | 241,576 | 84,161 2573004 
1932-33 _.. bx 7,790 | 8,349 | 205,046 | 86,090 | 212,842 ) 945439 | 307,281 
_ 1933-34 -. -. | 10,075 |- 6,914 | 228,154 | 83,756 | 238,169 | 90,670 328,839 
1934-35 -+ : 7572 | 10,959 | 218,426 | 85,500 | 225,998 96,459 | 322,457 
1935-36 .. +» | 10,416 | 9,704 | 228,515 | 86,185 | 238,931 95:979 | 334,910 
Average Io seasons ras 
1927-36 a5 8,512 | 8,427 ean | 78,495 | 224,423 86,922 | 311,345 
| ce | | 


(ii) Productive and Unproductive Cane. The areas given in the preceding table 
do not include the small acreage cut for green forage which in 1935-36 amounted to 
4,619 acres in Queensland. The whole area was not necessarily cut for crushing during 
any one season, there being always a considerable‘amount of young and “ stand-over ” 
cane, as well as a small quantity required for plants. The season in which the highest 
acreage is recorded may not show the greatest area of productive cane cut for crushing, 
as was evidenced in 1935-36, when, although the total acreage was greater, the area 
cut was less than in the year 1931-32. 

1 

(iii) Production of Cane and Sugar. For Queensland, statistics of the production of 
sugar-cane are not available prior to the season 1897-98. In that season the 
total for Australia was 1,073,883 tons, as against the maximum production of 4,898,040 
tons in 1933-34. The average production of cane during the decennium ended 1935-36 
was 4,121,874 tons. With the exception of 1932-33, the yield of sugar during each of 
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the five years ended 1935-36 has exceeded 600,000 tons. The average for the decennium 
amounted to 561,737 tons. Particulars relative to the total production of cane and sugar 
for the last five years are as follows. The averages for the past ten seasons are also 
included for comparison :— 


SUGAR-CANE.—PRODUCTION OF CANE AND SUGAR. 


| | 
s | New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. —— aa ah <=> <a aol ea oa 
| Cane. Sugar. Cane. Sugar, | Cane. Sugar. 
= p c= is | ik, 
Tons, | Tons. Tons. Tons. : Tons. | Tons. 
1931-32 i. ++ | 179,153 22,459 |4,034,300 | 581,276 | 4,213,453 | 603,735 
1932-33 -- -. | 156,818 |, 18,567 |3,546,370 | 514,027 |3,703,188 | 532,594 
TI 33= 3 tess -+ | 230,918 | 27,586 |4,667,122 | 638,559 4,898,040 | 666,145 
1934-35 a ++ | 227,424 29,428 |4,271,380 | 611,161 4,498,804 | 640,589 
1935-30 a3 8 280,472 | 306,461 .\4,220,435 | 610,080 | 4,500,007 646,541 
Average IO seasons © | 
1927-36 .. ach 202,075 23,982 |3,919,203 | 537:755 aera | 501,737 
J ! 


The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1935-36 amounted to 646,541 tons 
manufactured from 4,500,907 tons of cane, and was only slightly below the record 
~ production of 1933-34 which amounted to 666,145 tons. Official data are not available 
regarding the total number engaged in the sugar industry in Queensland, other than the 
-number of growers and employees in sugar mills which in 1935-36 totalled 7,538 and 
4,432 respectively. In the report of the Sugar Inquiry Committee, 1931, however, 
it was stated that the number of persons employed in all branches of the industry was 
28,737. In addition, there is the employment afforded in New South Wales, particulars 
of which are not available, but the number is probably in the vicinity of 2,000. 


Final figures for the 1936-37 season are not yet complete, but it is estimated that 
the production of raw sugar amounted to 773,974 tons from 5,420,511 tons of cane crushed. 
These quantities represent the greatest production ever recorded in Australia and are 
far in excess of the previous record figures of 1933-34. Early indications point to a 
slight reduction to 740,000 tons in 1937-38. 


(iv) Average Production of Cane and Sugar. Owing to climatic variation, 
comparison between the average yields of cane per productive acre in Queensland and 
New South Wales cannot be accurately made except on an annual basis. In New South 
Wales the crop matures in from 20 to 24 months, whereas in Queensland a period of 
from 12 to 14 months is sufficient. Allowing for the disparity in maturity periods, the 
average annual yields of cane per productive acre during the decennium ending 1935-36 
were 12.99 tons for New South Wales, and 16.75 tons for Queensland. Similarly, the 
yields of sugar per acre crushed for the same period were estimated at 1.54 tons and 
2.29 tons respectively. Leaving aside the consideration mentioned above, the yields 
of cane and sugar per acre crushed for Australia for the ten years ended 1935-36 were 18 .37 
tons and 2.50 tons respectively, as compared with 18.21 tons and 2.26 tons for the 


decennium ended 1925-26. 


(v) Quality of Cane. The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety planted, the district and the season. For the decennium ended 1935-36, 
it took 7.34 tons of cane to produce 1 ton of sugar or 13 .62 per cent. of its total weight. 
As the result of the systematic study of cane culture in Queensland and improvements 
in field and mill methods the sugar content of the cane has been considerably inereased 
in recent years, and in 1930-31 only 6.83 tons of cane were required to produce one ton 
of sugar. It is believed that this is the highest sugar content obtained anywhere in the 
world. During the ten years ended 1925-20 it required on the average 8.06 tons of cane 
to produce one ton of sugar in Australia, whereas the average figure for the last decennium 


was reduced to 7.34 tons. - 
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SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR.—YIELD PER ACRE. 


i New South Wales. Queensland. : Australia. 
| ae. = 7". 7 . 
. i edipiel <a Seheer = sen nena 
| we a} = P= = a H apn P=l Ta | = eS 
885 | 228 | aes | BBS ast | 83s 688 | 288 | 83s 
g a = ee lead = le, 
= | ae ee ee ' j | 
_ ‘Tons, | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | = 
EOZT=32 5 a wea ei OO) 2.72 7-98 17-29 2.49 | 6.94 17-44) 30 | pees 
1932-33... .. | 202%2| 2.38 | 8.45: | 27-30) 2-55 | 6-90 17-49) = “95 
1933-34 .. ++ | 23.06] 2.75 | 8.37 20.46) 2.80 | 7-31 20.57! 2.80 | 7-35 
TO3435- <0 25) 30703103. 8947. 735). Bo. 50} 2.80 | 6.99 a 2.83 | 7-02 
1935-30 .. -« | 26.93) 3.50 | 7-69 | 18.47) 2.67 6.92 | 18.84] 2.71*} 6.96 
Average 10 seasons 
1927-30. ._ 2. | 23.81) 2.82 | 8.45 18.15, 2.49 7-29 | 18.37] 2-50 | 7.34 


The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations in Queensland is rendering useful service 
to the sugar industry by advocating and demonstrating better methods of cultivation, 
the more scientific use of fertilizers, lime, etc., and by producing and distributing 
improved varieties of cane. 

(vi) Relation to Population. The yield of raw sugar in Australia during the last five 
years was more than sufficient to supply local requirements, the average production 
during the period amounting to 197 lb. per head of population. Details for the period 
1931-32 to 1935-36 are as follows :— ; 


RAW SUGAR.—PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


State, | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934=35- > 1935-36. 
aie Ib Ib. et oe et 
New South Wales ” Zo | 16 Flite | 25 3 
Queensland He ae) SEES 1,221 E505 (1) aes 1,406 
Australia Se a 207 ESE = 224 214° 4 215 


(vii) Consumption. The average annual consumption of raw sugaT during the 
five years ended 1935-36 was estimated at 338,500 tons, equal to 114 tb. of raw sugar 
or 109 lb. of refined sugar per head of population. Sugar contained in jam, preserved 
fruit, milk, etc., exported during the period has been excluded in arriving at the figures 
quoted. The quantity of sugar used during the last five years in factories is shown in 
the following table, the figures including, where necessary, estimates of consumption 
based on the sugar contents of the finished product. Particulars of Sugar used in 
establishments not classified as factories are not available, and consequently the quantities 
shown below are deficient to that extent. 


1 


| 1934-35 1935-36 
acta el amt ~ 
_, | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons 
Aerated Waters and Cordials | 5,665 | 5,639 | 5,779 6,490 7,786 
Bacon Factories .. Fe O60} 50 60 | 66 j 105 
Bakeries—including Cakes | | : 

and Pastry... >a te) 5028 5,789 8,110 | 9,032 | .10,404 
Biscuits. . x He 4,207 | 5,158 | 5,710 6,339 | 6,663 
Breweries ah -. | 9170 | 9,117 | “r0,023 11,208 | 12,404 
Condensed and Concentrated | 

Milk .. * | OF3F |" "6,906 PP Giéze | 7,501 | 53547 
Confectionery, Tce Cream, &e.! 16,277. | 18,10r | 17,685 | 20,356 | 21,123 
Jams, Jellies and Preserved | i | | ; 

Fruit tis «» | 26,329, |. 28,667 . 26,108 28,022 31,930: 
Jelly Crystals ., eee 550 BAT fi 649 - 699 665 

———— = — 7 
Total . we) 7as95E | 79,858 80,744 89,713 | 96,087 
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2. Sugar-beet.—(i) Area and Production. Victoria is the only State at present 


growing beets for sugar, and particulars in regard to acreage and production for the 
last four years and for the decennium 1917-26 are incorporated in the table below :— 


SUGAR-BEET.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, VICTORIA. 


| Average to 


Particulars. | Seasons 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-34. 

| 1917-26. ° / i | 
Area harvested a acres | 1,516 | a rsge 3,234" 3,062 3,165 
Production = tons 17,450 36,740 | 50,625 40,788 37,634 
Average per acre .. x Ty. 51 11.65 15.65 Eau320 11.89 
Sugar produced .. &. * 2.073 5 7Or~ } - 5-303 4,998 5,115 


Seasonal conditions were not so favourable during 1935-36 and consequently reduced 
yields were recorded ; the production from 3,165 acres amounted to 37,634 tons of beet 
which yielded 5,115 tons of sugar. The quantity of beet required to produce one ton of 
sugar was 7.35 tons as compared with 8.16 tons for the previous year. The average 
production of beets per acre was 11.89 tons, and the average for the ten years ended 
1935-30 was 11.65 tons. 


_ (ii) Encouragement of Beet-growing. The irrigation scheme on the Macallister River 
has provided an assured water supply for the district and has enabled the industry 
to expand. A fine grade of white sugar is manufactured at Maffra, and considerable 
quantities of beet pulp and molasses are distributed for stock feed. 


3. Sugar Bounties.—Reference is made to the various Acts in connexion with sugar 
bounties and sugar excise tariffs in previous issues of the Year Book, (See No. 6, pp. 394 


to 306}. 


4. Sugar Purchase by Commonwealth Government.—The steps taken by the Com- 
monwealth Government in connexion with this matter were alluded to in previous issues 
of the Official Year Book. (See No. 18, p. 720.) 


5. Sugar Agreement in Australia—Embargo on Imports, etc.—By agreement between 
the Commonweaith and Queensland Governments in 1925, the embargo on the importation 
of foreign sugar, which was first introduced in September, 1915, was extended for three 
years from 1st September, 1925. The price of raw sugar needed for home consumption 
was fixed at £27 per ton, £1 of which was to defray administrative and general expenses 
of the Sugar Board and to provide special concessions to certain consumers of sugar. 
The embargo was later extended for a further period of three years until 1st August, 1931, 
on practically the same terms as previously. In response to representations, the 
Commonwealth Government appointed a Committee of Inquiry on the 23rd August, 1930, 
to report on the industry. The Committee consisted of eight members, representing 
the various interests concerned. The reports of the Committee were made available in 
March, 1931, and the renewal of the sugar agreement with certain modifications was 
recommended. The terms of the new agreement followed largely on those previously in 
force, particularly as regards the embargo on imports and fixation of prices. The 
assistance to the fruit industry was increased from an average of £180,000 per annum to 
£315,000 by way of grant from the sugar industry. The agreement waa signed on ist 
June, 1931, and was to remain in force for a.period of five years from 1st September, 1931.. 
In 1932, however, conferences arranged between the Commonwealth Government and 
representatives of the industry agreed to a reduction of $d. per lb. in the retail price of 

- sugar from ist January, 1933, until the end of the period of the agreement (31st August, 
1936). It was also decided to reduce the amount of the assistance to the fruit industry 
to £200,000. A renewal of the agreement for a period of five years commencing Ist 
September, 1936, was negotiated between the Commonwealth and Queensland 
Governments in July, 1935. No alteration was made in the wholesale or retail price of 
sugar, but an increase of £16,000 per annum was granted to the fruit industry. 
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6. International Sugar Agreement.—Delegates of 21 Nations representing 90 per 
cent. of producers met in London and entered into an agreement on 6th May, 1937, 
providing for the regulation of the production and marketing of sugar in the world during 
a period of five years from rst September. to37. The object of the agreement is to 
assure an adequate supply of sugar at a price not exceeding the cost of production, including. 
a reasonable profit, of efficient producers. For this purpose, each country was given 
a basic annual export quota—Australia was allotted 400,000 long tons—which will be 


‘increased in proportion to any expansion in sugar consumption. By this means, and 


hy limitations on stocks and measures to encourage more production, it is expected that 
the International Sugar Council, which has been established to administer the agreement, 
will be able to hold in proper balance the supplies and requirements of sugar. > 

7. Net Return for Sugar Crop.—Caleulations by the Sugar Board regarding the 
disposal of the crop, net value of exports and the average price realized during each of 
the last five years will be found in the following table :— 


SUGAR.—NET RETURN, ETC., FOR CROP, AUSTRALIA. 


| 


Average Price 


| ) H 
| Percentage ; Net Value of | =< ontoe / Fistimated 
Year. ! eas bi Ton, Whole Crop. Value of Crop. 
| a ; 
zgefiee aaa en 5 S | | z 
| - Per cent. ee Raat 5 Se Te? £ 
1932-33.’ aes 36.80 SPsgtN gl at oo ere-onyenns 10,394,925 
1933-34... a4 47.89 S 40286 | 16° 6 3 i 10,640,318 
1934-35 +. “he 50.56 Pains 1513 9 | 10,791,092 
1935-36... Sey 47-97 7-TSi 1G Toy ‘Sere | 1,010,892 
719 0 tc Di gi. ee (8) 


; 
| 


EQR0—37— Sak ee | 54.07 


1 


(a) As supplied by the Queensland Sugar Board. (6) Not yet available. 

The estimated value of the raw sugar produced has been taken from the audited 
accounts of the Queensland Sugar Board. The yalues stated represent the gross 
receipts from sales in Australia and overseas less refining costs, freight, administrative 
charges, etc., and export charges, but not deducting concessions to the fruit industry and 
other rebates which in 1935-36 amounted to £265,387. The value thus obtained 
represents the net market value of all raw sugar sold, and since 1933 is divided between 
the growers and millers in the following approximate proportions, viz., 70 per cent. and 
30 per cent. respectively. Prior to that year the distribution was about two-thirds to 
the grower and one-third to the miller. 


8. Imports and Exports of Sugar—Owing to the embargo and the increased 
production of sugar in Australia the imports have practically ceased. Particulars 
concerning the imports and exports of cane sugar for the last five years are as follows :— 


‘SUGAR.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Imports, Exports. Net Exports. 


Year, | > - —| —# \— as 53 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. } Value. Quantity. Value. 
=% a = * ae ss ne bate a. . 
| | H | } | 
. Tons. £ Tons, | s Tons, | £ 
| ad 
‘1931-32(a) | ; 6 | "287,920 | 2,51 8 (2 
| 287, 514,724 | 287,920 | 2,514,718 
1932-33(a) 13 205 | 187,061 | 1,490,036 | 187,048 1,480,771 
1933" 34{@) 3 48 | 307,980 | 2,295,203 | 307,977 | 2,295,155 
eka ry} 38 | 306,497 | 2,195,893 | 306,496 | 2,195,855 
935-36(@) 22 415 | 299,902 | 2,175,504 | 299,880 | 2,175,089 


(a) Australian currency values. 


The export value quoted in the above table represents the value f.o.b. at which 
the sugar is sold overseas. 
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9. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills. Details for a series of years of the quantity produced and the propor- 
_ tions used for distilling, fuel, manure and other purposes wil! be found in Chapter XXIV. 
—Manufacturing. A distillation plant erected at the Plane Creek Central Sugar 
Mill, Mackay, was opened during 1927 and produces power alcohol of excellent quality. 


‘ 


A material known as “ megass board” can be made from the residuum of crushed 
fibre after the removal of the sugar content from the sugar cane, and the possibility of the 
manufacture of artificial silk from the same material has also been considered. Up to 


z 

a S . . ae . . 

od the present, however, there is no record of commercial production of ariificial silk, but 
Pos a fibre board suitable for insulation and lining is now being produced. 

we 

& 


ro. Sugar Prices.—The prices of sugar in Australia from 1915 to 1941 are shown in 
the following table. During recent years the prices were fixed in accordance with the 
agreements referred to on page 715. 


AP Bn vy 


s ; F SUGAR.—PRICES FOR CONSUMPTION IN AUSTRALIA. 


| RawSugar. | Refined Sugar. 


Date of Determination. | : 
| zoce Me Glee ‘Tf | Wholesale Price | Retail Price 

per Ton, per Ton. per lb, 
: a a $s. d. d. 
LG<7vt ys UPT5 1.16 S. a rie 18 0 oO 25 10 Oo 3 
AGoLeED tO 30.0177 +. a aye 13, OO 20), 15.20 34 
1.7.17 tO 24.3.20 ate Be 5 Zi +OLO} 29 -5 Oo 3h 
me) «625.3.20 to 30.6.20 .. a A Pate Kojo, 0) 4050.20 6 
hs ¥o7-20 te 3110.22)". : By Ls Qort'6®. 8 49 0 0 6 
a Lsike22 1030.66.23. ~- .- a sigue 3019 10588 421) OF 5 
ne Eevee tO 21 eIOs25 os , ¥ chs ZT 0 42 Q-0 5 
bg 2290223 t0'31./8 1251 2 ws SAY Pi26Gowo 37° TIN T4 4t 
:: 1.9.25 to 31.8.31 ze o .. |(a)26 10 0 13706" 8 4t 
> 1.9.31 to 4.1.33 its —« a 26.040.” 376 Onae 4h 
e— 5-1433.t0-31.8.36 oe xe deed OurG Gen PTX) 4 
1.9.36 to 31.8. 41 ays an3 aac Oink 332-4 PF 4 


(a) The price of raw sugar for the years 1925 to 1937 was estimated at from £24 to £26 ros. per ton, 
but as the result of the values received for the surpluses exported, the actual price obtained in 1925-26 
was £19 108. 7d.; in 1926-27, £24 10s. 1od.; in 1927-28, £22 os. 4d.; in 1928-29, £20: 198 t1d. 3 in 
1929-30, £20 83. 2d.; in 1930-31, £19 128. 11d.; in 1931-32, £18 23, r1d.; in 1932-33, £18 178. 9d. ; 
in 1933-34, £16 63. 3d.; in 1934-35, £15 138. 9d.; im 1935-36, £16 5s. r1d, and in 1936-37, £15 78, 4d. 


§ 15. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area of Vineyards. The date of introduction of 
the vine into Australia has been variously set down by different investigators, the, years 
1815 and 1828 being principally favoured. It would seem, however, that plants were 
brought out with the first fleet in 1788, consequently the Australian vine is as old as 
Australian settlement. As already mentioned, a report by Governor Hunter gives the 
area under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New South Wales the cultivation spread to 
Victoria and South Australia, and these States have now far outstripped the mother 
State in the area under this crop. In Queensland and Western Australia also, 
vine growing has been carried on for many years, but little progress has been made, In 
Tasmania the climate is not favourable to the growth of grapes. The purposes for 
which grapes are grown in Australia are three in number, viz. :—(a) for wine-making, 
(5) for table use, and (c) for drying. The total area under vines in the several States 


a 
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during each of the last five years and the average for the past decennium are given in 
the following table, while particulars from 1860 onwards may be gathered from the graph 
on page 687. 


‘ 


VINEYARDS.—AREA. 


: | 
Season. , N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
i 
- | 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. {| Acres. 
1931-32... Mii T 53001) ssaers 1,749 52,498 Set sOT eee | 112,961 
1932-33. . -. (15,444 |- 30,144 | 1,868 | 52,479; 5,511 | =~ — | 314,446 
1933-34.. -. 15,243 | 40,485 1,963 52,880 5,700 Zed |} 116,271 
1934-35.- -- |} 15,143 | 41,180 | . 1,926 | 53,366} 5,737 | "Sg | 127,347 
1935-30.. six} £5,458 | 41,082 2,470 | 54,219 6,051 = Pe | 118,979 
Average 10 seasons | ahs | : 
1927-36 .. | 15,166 | 40,259 1,864 | 52,274 Saegey = t © Ft) ake BS 
| | 


The total area under vines in Australia has shown a substantial expansion since 
1860. This development has been interrupted from time to time, decreases occurring in 
1896, the years between 1904 and 1910, and in 1914. Since the last named year the 
area increased without interruption from about 61,000 acres to more than 114,000 acres 
in 1924-25, due largely to the planting of varieties suitable for drying. Subsequently 
the area fluctuated somewhat but increased again to the record area of 118,979 acres in 
1935-30. 


(ii) Report on the Wine Industry. An investigation into conditions in the wine 
industry was undertaken by the Commonwealth Director of Development and the Senior 
Inspector of Excise, Department of Trade and Customs, and a comprehensive report 
was presented to Parliament on the 17th July, 1931. 


(iii) Wine Production, Bounties, etc. The production of wine has not increased 
as rapidly as the suitability of soil and climate would appear to warrant, owing chiefly 
to two causes. In the first place Australians are not a wine-drinking people; it is 
estimated that they consume approximately 5 million gallons or 0.8 gallons per head 
per annum and consequently the local market is restricted. Secondly, the comparatively 
new and unknown wines of Australia must compete in the markets of the old world with 
the well-known and long-established brands from other countries. Continued efforts 
are being made to bring the Australian wines under notice, and with the assistance of a 
Commonwealth bounty on the export of fortified wine of specified strength, the 
industry has been greatly stimulated. Particulars of the Wine Export Bounty are shown 
in § 18 hereafter. The Wine Export Bounty Act 1930 which provided for payment at 
the rate of 1s. od. per gallon was replaced by a new Act in 1934 which fixed the rate at 
1s. 3d. per gallon for the two years ending 28th February, 1937, and thereafter at a 


reduction of td. per gallon for each succeeding year until 1940 when it will be rs. per 
gallon. 


At the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932, the margin of preference 
granted by the Government of the United Kingdom was 2s. per gallon on Australian 
wines not exceeding 27 degrees of proof spirit. Hitherto the duties imposed were as 
follows :—Empire wines not exceeding 27 degrees, 28. per gallon, foreign wines not 
exceeding 25 degrees, 3s. per gallon, a margin of preference of 1s. per gallon. The 
margin of 2 degrees in the strength of Empire wines is also considered a measure of 
preference. The bulk of the wine exported from Australia contains more than ee 
degrees of proof spirit, and, under the duties in force in the United Kingdom in 1932, 
Australian wines of a strength exceeding 27 but under 42 degrees enjoy a preference of 


48. per gallon. New or additional preferences are also hoped for from certain Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates. 
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The quantity of wine produced in the several States during the last five seasona 
together with the average for the past decennium is given in the table hereunder :— 


a NL Ee AAAS 


ee = =". 


Season, | inten. | Viotorta,. | SST" | qustzlla, janstraliay | monte, | Austral 
Es =| jae ee sien eal iPS SS ee | 
s Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. | & @ |. Gallons. 

1931-32 -. (1,589,707 |1,530,061 41,456 10,664,546 | 364,752 | a8 | 14,190,522 
1932-33 ++ (2,075,737 |1,610,649 35,301 |12,260,971 | 435,003 | © g 16,417,001 
1933-34 ++ 11,813,034 {1,691,391 | 31,796 10,032,012 | 427,458 | © 2 | 13,995,691 
1934-35 ++ 11,539,274 |1,276,176 38,050 12,914,905 | 496,252 | oH | 16,264,057 
1935-30 «- (2,507,812 |1,683,049 | 22,569 \13,023,587 | 430,941 | &.8° | 17,727,958 
Average Io sea- . { Fa 2 ) i 
sons 1927-36 1,825,754 1,643,808 37,501 12,524,237 | 379,002 SE 16,410,302 


v | 
a woe a5 | a r t 


2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—({i) Imports. The principal countries of origin 
of wine imported into Australia are France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, the bulk of the 
sparkling wines coming from France. The imports for the last five years are given 


. hereunder :— 


WINE—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Quantity. | Value.(a) 
Year. = mee ee ee 
Sparkling. Otiier. Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 

a = L — a4 e ee ——— — 

: Gallons. Gallons. _ Gallons, “3 £ £ 
1931-32 i 325 8,098 | 8,423 1,026 5,224 6,250 
1932-33 a 2,402 12,411 - 14,813 | 8,042 | 12;015 20,057 
1933-34 oe 5,409 | 18,772 24.241 | | £60,612 16,137 32,749 
1934-35 -- | 7:936 | 20,367 28,303 | 26,577 17,422 43,999 
1935-30 he 5,701 24,214 { 29,915 | 289,017 18,258 37,275 


(a) Australian currency values, 
(ii) Exports. Practically all of the wine exported from Australia is sent to the 
United Kingdom ; less than 200,000 gallons are sent to other countries. New Zealand 
absorbs the major portion of this quantity although exports to Canada have increased 
under the Canadian—Australian Trade Treaty ; the former took 108,497 gallons valued 
at £44,897 while the latter imported 31,637 gallons valued at £13,308 during 1935-36. 
The amendment to the liquor laws of the United States enabled Australia to export 61,917 
gallons valued at £18,529 to that country in 1933-34, 31,032 gallons valued at £7,684 in 
1934-35 and 709 gallons valued at £1,167 in 1935-30. Exports for the last five years 
are given in the following table :— 
WINE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


| Quantity. Value.(a) 
Year, ut eT Se mt ——, 7 } j - 
| Sparkling. | Other. | ‘Total. | Sparkling. | Other. | Total, 
‘pee ay pore yes | 
| 
: | Gallons. : Gallons. | Gallons. | £ 23 | £ 
1931-32 »- | 45123. | 3,471,462 | 3,475,585 | 6,705 | 901,837 | 908,542 
1932-33 a4 1,656 | 3,096,114 | 3,097,770 | 2,392 | 788,400 790,801 
1933-34 2. | > 5289 | 3,063,449 | 3,008,738 6,683 | 796,705 | 803,388 
' 1934-35 .. | 41Ex | 3,392,570 | 35390,081 | 5,854 | 806,334 | 812,188 
1935-36 -. | 4,070 | 3,705,557 "| 3°709,627 | 5,49 | 928,955.) 934,604 
| ; | 


i | : | 


= ——— —— — 


(a) Australian currency values. 
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3. Other Viticultural Products.—(i) Table Grapes. Grapes for table use are grown > 
in all the States except Tasmania, but the greatest development in the industry has — 
taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, particularly in Victoria and South 
Australia. The quantities of table grapes grown during the last five seasons are as 


follows :— 
TABLE GRAPES.—PRODUCTION. 


| : } 
Season. “Viale. Victoria. oe Phitee | Heed | Australia. 
‘ Tons. | Tons, | ‘Tons. Tons, | ‘Tons, Tons. 
1931-32... o2 3) 3,542 cl 3,807 4|)° s,06n88) bye" Sosa 1 as aiss 
1932-33 =] Ae 5,401 4,008 251055 4 957 2,679 35,210 
1933-34 ~- | ~ 4,469 | 3,837 | 2,050 695 2,602 13,653 
1934-35. | 3,638 | 3,113 1,900 646 3.214 | 12,511 
1935-36 4 +e | 453105 ee 2h 2,184 547 2,676 13,998 


(ii) Raisins and Currants. The quantities of raisins (sultanas and lexias) and currants 
dried during each of the last five seasons are given in the following table :-— 


RAISINS(a) AND CURRANTS.—PRODUCTION. 


N.S. Wales. | Victoria. South Aust. Western Aust. Australia. 
| ) 
| 
Season. } = a a - / i 
° 2 : : - 2 . s 
Se Be ee ee ee 
ea oad a EB a 5 = E = 4 e"5 
Sty | Ss 3 = =} s 3 s 3 
Bo | O a So) ia =) =} oS a ee (ey 
x ae) = je = 
; 
| tons. | tons. | tons. | tons. tons. | tons. | tons. tons. tons. | tons. 
1931-32 ++ | 3,043 | 497 | 29,702 | 7,832 | 9,234 | 7,820 | 797 | 1,428 | 42,776 | 17,577 
1932-33 ++ | 4,909 | 670 42,568 | 7,814 | 12,434 | 6,390 704 1,536 | 60,615 | 16,410 
1933-34 sea MLSS 72i | 33,962 7,476 12,480 | 8,018 595 1,323 | 50,959 | 17,538 
1934-35 -- | 3382 | 755 | 20,637 | 8,8or | 12,234 | 9,259 646 | 2,037 | 45,808 | 20,852 
1935-36 wo | SERS 864 35,486 | 4,421 | 10,508 5,871 778 1,958 50,930 | 413,114 
Average Io sea- | o> | } 
sons 1927-36 | 3,255 | 564 | 32,447 | 7,302 | 9,668 | 6,815 668 | 1,503 | 46,038 | 16,184 


(a) Sultanas and Lexias, 


4. Imports and Exports of Raisins and Currants.—The following table gives the 
oversea imports and exports of raisins and currants during each of the last five years :— 


_ RAISINS AND CURRANTS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Imports. | Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. Ss SS ; aS = — 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
4 ; .e “_ RalIsIns. id aire 
tons, | S | tons. | S | tons. + x 
shea se aC) aan a 80 | 29,454 | 1,353,987 | 29,454 | 1,353,907 
1932-33(0) |<. 2 276 35.439 | 1,728,581 | 35,437 | 1,728,305 
1933-34(b) .. 5 | 570 46,825 | 1,867,134 | 46,820 | 1,866,564 
1934-35(b) .. | (c)ro4 (c)5,988 49,041 | 1,447,686 39,937 | 1,441,698 
3935-36(0) te (a) 20 37,098 | 1,501,146 37,998 | 1,501,126 
= ; Currants. 
T93%-32(0) a. (ay 30 | 13,505 | 597,698 | 13,505 597,068 
1932-33(b).. (2) 35 | 11,134 | 450,502 11,134 | 450,467 
1933-34(0) a ++ | -15,659 | 632,978 | 5,650 | 632,078 
1934~35(0) < (a) 15) 14,562 | 583,422 | 14,562 | 583,407 
1935-36(0) .. |» (a) 35 | 9,945 | 375,923 | 9,945 375,888 
(a) Quantity negligible. (6) Australian currency values. (c) Re-imports. 


, 
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Since 1912 Australia has not only produced sufficient raisins and currants for home 
consumption, but has been able to maintain a large export trade. The average annual 
production for the decennium ended 1935~36 exceeded 62,200 tons, of which 46,200 tons 
were exported and 16,000 tons were available for local requirements, The chief countries 
importing Australian raisins and currants are the United Kingdom, Canada and New 
Zealand, the quantities exported thereto in 1935-36 being 57, 30 and II per 
cent. respectively. Exports to Canada have increased from 4,600 tons in 1928-29 to 
14,586 tons in 1935-36. Under the terms of the agreement reached at the Imperial 
Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932, the tariff in the United Kingdom on dried 
fruits imported from foreign countries was increased from 78. per cwt. to 10s. 6d. ner cwt. 
As already stated, the United Kingdom ahsorbs 57 per cent. of Australia’s exports, and 
the preference given should prove of considerable benefit to the Australian grower. 
The existence of the Anglo-Grecian Trade Treaty, however, precludes any immediate 
prospect of an advance in the present rate of preference—2s. per ewt,—being secured on 
Australian currants imported into Great Britain. 


§ 16. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—The greatest area under orchards and fruit gardens 
was attained in 1933-34 when 281,989 acres were planted, but owing to reductions in 
the areas under citrus and bananas the total area had declined to 271,271 acres in 1935-36. 
The total area undet orchards and fruit gardens in the several States during the last five 
years is given in the following table :— \ 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—AREA. | 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust.; Tas. | Hed. Usp: Australia. 

ee ee | zal = : 
| Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres, Acres. 

1931-32 .. | 70,890 | 76,834 , 34,974 | 29,077 | 19,530 132,403, 48 | 272,756 
1932-33 .- | 83,909 |-77,173 | 30,578 | 29,109 | 20,026 | 32,774 | 58 | 273,627 
1933-34 -- | 90,227 | 76,945 31,511 | 28,899 | 20,658 | 33,679 70 281,989 
934-35 -- | 87,035 | 76,254 | 30,646 | 29.167 | 20.811 | 32,779 70 277,702 
1935-30 .. }82,702 | 75,788 28,544 | 29,122 | 21,667 | 33,372 76 271,271 


2. Varieties of Crops.—(i) General. The varieties grown differ in various parts of the 
States, ranging from such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango and guava of the 
tropics to the strawberry, the raspberry and the currant of the colder parts of the 
temperate zone. The principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, peach, pear, 
orange, plum and apricot. In New South Wales citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) 
occupy the leading position, although apples, peaches, plums. pears, cherries and bananas 
are extensively grown. In Queensland, the banana, the pineapple, the apple, the orange, 
the peach, the plum and the coco-nut are the varieties most largely cultivated. In South 
Australia, in addition to the apple, orange, apricot, plum, peach and pear, the almond 


- and the olive are extensively grown. In Western Australia, the apple, orange, pear, 


plum, peach, apricot and fig are the chief varieties. In Tasmania, the apple occupies 
nearly four-fifths of the fruit-growing area, but small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry 
and gooseberry are extensively grown, while the balance of the area is taken up with the 
pear, apricot, plum and cherry. ‘The following tables give the acreage—bearing and 
non-bearing—under the principal kinds of fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit 
- produced. 
2218.— 26 
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(ii) Area. 
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The eis hereunder shows the total acreage for 1935-36:— 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS. 


ageileenoa Queens- | South Western | Ngee 
Fruit South victor, | ; as Tasmania.’ Capital | Australia 

| Wales. | land. iueieanaie Australia. Territo ry. - 
eee eee : | | . 

| Acres. | Acres. | Acres Actes. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. ~ 
Apples | 16,665 30,466 53452 10.419 12,762 26,191 | 48 | 102,003 
Apricots | 1,846 4,081 145 2,987 695 1,408 | 3} 11,265 
Bananas | 13,029 aS 8,500 a 272 ae } ae } 22,805 
Cherries 3,711 | 14397 ro 923 4z / 109 | 2| 6,193 
Citrus— H { 

Oranges oan 20,338 11 c Seen P Sf 2,983 | ae 

Mantiarins 4,552 | 59307 S272 2, Oe ae ate LS. See 

Lemons % 2,738 | 1,699 164 433 | 499 | | 3533 

Other Ay 594 | : 9 76 39 } 2718 
Nectarines and ; : 

Peaches Bei ere Gos 12,109 1,726 1,805 ¥,036 | 76 4 | 24,706 
Nuts .. Ret 783 536 | 7 2,103 308 | . xr} ~3,738 
Pineapples 193 | rll a ee79 - E5 | : { 5,992 
Pears. < 3:701 IL,329 | 225 1,790 1,022 | 2,245 4 | 20,326 
Plums and Primes | 5,388 4,394 1,260 2,571 55025 1 545 7 15,290 
Small fruits met 24 8ox |} 143 425 7i | 2,707 | " 4,167 
Other fruits ast 1,785 3;609 | 1,962 993 612 | gr | 2} 8,904 

Total fe 82,702 | 75,788 28,544 . 29,122 21,667 | 33,372 | 76 271,271 
{ 1 ; 


(iii) Production—(a) Quantities. The production in 1935-36 is shown in the next table :— 
ORCHARDS AND eS GARDENS. 


357 | 
| 


117,697 | as 


New | | | Federal 
Fruit. South | Victoria. | Queene. | South | Western | Hiainases | Capital Australia. 
Wales. land. . Australia| Australia. ee 
| : | j 
| : | i | | 
Apples . bushel | 977,901 .2,417:425 { 249,998) 939,240 } 1,235,849/3.950,000 | 877 | 9,773,290 
Apricots Tee Pt 208,289 | 350;793 | §,323, 381,404 | 62,088) 738,000 | 150 | I Ta6Onr 
Bananas ao ce |1,609,789 --  |.55733:378 Soetee 24,313 sa a= 3,367. 
Cherries Red ar 141,688 43,509 | 100, 41,891 1,477 2,300 13 228,978 
a | 3 2 h { f 
ranges a ‘ 12,160,578 602,714 ae - 323,676 
Mandarins .. a, 378,689 T5070 je 287,769; 645,29 dee. 4:429,856 
Lemons os ga. | 242430 f) 208,288: ] 18,013) 44,367 63,170 
Other oh Fiery 45,587 |  1,80r | 420; 7,217 3,932) 
Nectarines and : ; 
Peaches Ss 582,266 | 924,824 | 2,639 156,753 80,178 3,700 | 56 
Nuts .. Ib, | 322,984 | 187,566 | 1,008 759.584 | 74,8 894) i 
Pineapples dozen 33.428 | i 1,333,425 5 841 ores e 
Pears. . bushel | 396,227 |1,492,062 | 17,029 228,223 113, 450) 211,000 96 
Plumsand Prunes’ ,, 300,542 | 213,407 63,712, 1573555 $4,618} 86,000 132 
Small Fruits .. cwt. 14,667 | 2,990' 8,619 breil Goa) 


(6) Values. 


The value of production for 


1935-36 is given in the following table :— 


SRS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, ters 


' 


the various classes of fruit for the year 


New | | 
Fruit t a Queens- | South | Western ; 
aie Victoria. land. |Augtralia.| Austr lind ‘Tasmania., Cupitel | Australia. 
Sse os se : 2M os s - 
£ £ £ £ £ i 
Apples +» | 354,080 | 543,921 70,987} 168,507 | 504,158! 857,400 
Apricots Ss at 92,320 83,313 2,575] 107,200 | 29,880, 30,300 
Banands 7 > 5951290 os 302,560 aU eR ee | iV 
Cherrie ae «. | 86,070 0; |. 25,135-] 2,805! 
cite ’ 7 | 30,094 110 5,135 »805, 1,400 
-Oranges.. .. | 604,870 | 200,8 | | 
Mandarins .. A bee 3 ge } 405,623) 227,049 { cant ts a 
Lemons .. 4 72,700 58,445 Aioxrel \'reysgEse Taco 
eee eer i - 18,050 585 126 T,804 680. oe 
Nogrstings and Peaches | 224,330 | 231,657 39,345|* 47,546 45,381! I,100 
ae 8 ; na s 7:407 6,468 28] 24,526 2,496) mas 
epg OTS ti 7,870 ae 247,085 a 423) Sa | 
; 132,350 | 335,714 1257) 52,875 501) 56,700 | 
eens Prunes 118,010 | ~ 38,707 28,343] 37,244 33.328 ices 
Se Boke . “ 1,485 | 29,074 8,291] 16,495 4,776) 157,400 
a a ote 49,048 85,324 40,409} 15,626 16,621 800 
Total ., ++ [2,475,690 |1,649,259 | 854,655] 736,608 | 866,974|r,118,100 eee 7,701,859 
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3. Principal Fruit Crops.—(i) Area. The area in Australia under the principal fruit 


crops for the year 1913-14 and for each of the last five years is shown hereunder :— 


Year. | Apples. Bananas. eo Peaches, Pears. Plums 

) A 

Acres A . e ee 

| 3 Acres. a cres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1913-14 L =. 50.577 7778+ 24,840 | 13,645 | 9,057 | 8,410 
1931-32 99,150 | 21,941 | 53,052: | 22,708! 20,042 16,443 
1932-33 100,309 | 21,593 52,407 22,321 . 19,922 16,418 
1933-34 ie LOL OLS 28,440 52,724 | 22,392 19,751 16,210 
1934-35 > | 102,414 | 26,503 49:247 | 22,990) . 20,578 | 15,741 
1935-30 | 102,003 | 2¥,801 47,500 | 22,876 20,316 | 15,290 


(ii) Production—(a) Quantities. In the next table the total production for the 


principal varieties of fruit grown in Australia is shown for the same periods :— 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS.—PRODUCTION,. AUSTRALIA. 


i 


Year. Apples. Bananas, oe Peaches. | Pears. Plums, 

Bushels. Bushels. . Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1913-14 5,000,178 835,868 | 1,638,961 | 930,144. | 951,277 | 621,525 
1931-32 5227,730 | 2,728,982 | 5,220,772 | 1,191,166 | 1,641,228 | 579,293 
1932-33 10,798,538 | 2,256,520 4,920,419 | 2,090,584 | 2,152,887 | 1,183,700 
1033-34 10,500,288 | 2,636,288 | 5,150,524 | 1,762,923 . 1,914,118 943,102 
1934-35 9,509,161 | 3,027,168 | 5,307,146 | 2,011,542 | 1,934,975 | 1,004,821 
1935-36 9:771,290 | 3,367,480 | 5,057,081 | 1,762,673 | 2,458,087 905,936 


(5) Values. The value of the principal fruit crops during the periods mentioned is 
given in the subjoined table :— 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 


Year. Apples. Bananas. ata Peaches. Pears. Plums. 

bara — wea = 

£ | £ | £ | £ £ | 8 
1913-14 Get, 1 32,427 157,710 | 719,808 | 306,433 2585235 41) 9135054 
1931-32 | 2,320,629 ) 899,401 | 1,650,315 446,211 428,707 | 223,059 
1932-33 2,266,713 907,820 | 1,528,067 699,296 504,634 | 327,172 
1933-34 2,249,108 1,013,812 | 1,540,767 | 455,021 405,875 243,549 
1934-35 | 2,581,508 | 900,657 | 1,444,203 | 572.643 | 499,937 | 269,626 
1935-30 | 2,500,301 | 915,409 | 1,575,062 | 554,094 | 639,429 268,669 


4. Imports and Exports of Fruit.—(i) General. A considerable export trade in 
both fresh and dried fruits is carried on by Australia with overseas countries. ‘lhe import 
trade in fresh fruits declined heavily during recent years owing to the imposition of a 
Customs duty of 1d. per lb. on imported bananas, which had previously been the chief 
variety of fresh fruit imported into Australia. Under the terms of the agreement reached 
at Ottawa in 1932, however, 40,000 centals of bananas may be admitted annually from 
Fiji at the rate of duty of 2s. 6d. per cental. The imports of dried fruits at present consist 
mainly of dates. The export trade in fresh and dried fruits has expanded greatly during 
recent years, the value of the shipments in 1935-36 amounting to £1,969,580 and £1,987,492 
respectively. Apples constitute the bulk of the fresh fruit exported, although the exports 
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of citrus fruits and pears are fairly considerable, and experiments are being conducted — 
in regard to the dispatch of other fruits. Shipments of raisins and currants have increased — 
greatly since 1914—15, and are mainly responsible for the growth in the dried irnits exports. _ 
Dried apricots also figure amongst the exports. 


(ii) Fresh Fruitz. Information with regard to the Australian oversea trade in fresh 
fruits is given hereunder :— : 


FRESH FRUITS.—-IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exparts. 
Year. ms = 7; 2 a a == 7 es 
Quantity. | Walue. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ib. ! £ H ib. £ } Ib. £ 
193!-32 (a) | 3,007,000 | 13,115 |225,466,700 | 2,085,507 222,459,700 | 2,067,482 
£932-33 (a) 5,186,400 | — 34,462 |275,080,400 2,417,982 260,894,000 | 2,383,520 
1933-34 (2) | 6,219,200 | 33,592 |240.2G0,800 | 2,011,731 234,071,600 | 1,978,139 
1934-35{@) | 4,212,300 | 20,247 er reas 1.777.331 221,919,700 | 1,757,084 
2 


1935-35 (a) 3,720,500 | 18,910 {24 


.865,300 1,969,580 245,144,800 | 1,950,670 © 


(cg) Australian currency values. 


(iil) Paports of Apples, Pears and Citrus Fruits. The quantity and value of apples, 
pears and citrus fruits exported during each of the last five veare aro shown in the 
followir= table :— . 


<PPLES, PEARS AND CITRUS FRUITS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


a —= 


: 


Apples. / Pears. ; Citrus Fruits. 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Vahus. 
t } 
eal ae sae ED J = = 
f Cental. | £ | Cental. £ | Cental i 
1931-3 -- | 1,879,653 | 1,701,569 | 127,708 139,744 181,450 170,573 
1032-2- ; 2,273,724 | 1,951,904 | 283,307 | 262,134 | 136,183 123,809 
1933-34 -2 7,058,905 | 1,654,241 | 171,753 163,585 | 132,666 | 132,363 
1934-35 - | '.745.337 | 1,307,791 | 254.978 | 240.836 | 242.891 | 212,135 
1935 3° -- | 2,008,056 | 1,494,524 | 275,860 270,202 | 190,061 188,170 


_ fy) Dried Fruits, The quantity and vaiue of oversea imports and ex}~ s of dried 
frui's, othe: theon raisins and currants, for the last five years are shoun beiow: about 
95 per cent, oi the total imports consisted of dates obtained almost entirely from Iraq :— 


i 
DRIED FRUITSia)—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
bn ports. | Exports. Net fF uporte, . 
Year : = an ss 7 > . “4 > “ir = — ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. Quautity, | Vahic, 
heat ie eta: 
ib. £ . Ib. £ { Ib. 
1931-32(b) | 9,988,817 _ 74.002 727,186 14,220 9,261,631 so.78e 
1932-33(6) | 9,415,551 62,281 | 2,003,150 51,704 | 7,322,392 IO,517 
1933-34(6) 8,302,384 71,504 5,674,846 151,573 | 2,627,538 | — 79,970 _ 
1934-35(6) | 13,187,250 94.903 , 5,507.100 134.426 | 7,680,150 | — 39,523 
1935-36(b) | 11,912,272 85,590 4,144,611 110,423 | 7,767,661 | — 23,833 
H | 


d 


(a) Excindl raisi i aie aek . 7 
aise Sana Sins aud CuTralit- refecres to separately under Vineyards, § 15 par. 4. (0) Austratlan 


Nore.—c minus sign ( —) signifies net exports, 
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(v) Jams and Jellies. Jams and jellies were exported in large quantities during 
tho war years, and in 1918-109 the record shipment of 79,277,560 lb., valued at £1 ,847,970, 
was dispatched from Australia, Since that year, however, the trade has dwindled, the 
valuo of the exports in 1935-36 amounting to only £132,886, Particulars relative to 
imports and exports during each of the last five years are as follows :— 


JAMS AND JELLIES—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Imports, Exports. Net Exports, 
Year, ‘ui ian as iam an on a6 0 7 a - “3 
Quantity. | Value, Quantity, Value. Quantity, Value. 
a fz } ES oe | eles, peewee 
| 
: Ib, £ Ib. £ | Ib. & 
1931-32(a) 2,099 | 182 1,674,862 | 44,630 1,672,763 44,448 
1932-33(a) 24.402 | 1,180 1,886,344 | 47,082 1,861,852 40,502 
1933-34(a) 16,159 ) 909 | 2,245,262 55,958 2,229,103 55,049 
1934-35(a) 30,322 | 1,265 | 2,949,105 | 63,425 | 2,918,783 62,160 
1935~30(a) £0,010 | 1,910 7,019,191 | 134,796 6,969,181 132,886 
| oil 


(a) Australian currency values. 

(vi) Preserved Fruit. Details concerning the quantities and values of preserved 
frnit imported into Australia cannot readily be obtained, owing to the fact that in the 
Customs returns particulars concerning fruit and vegetables are in certain cases 
combined, The total value of fruit and vegetables preserved or partly preserved in 
liquid, or pulped, imported into Australia during 1935-36 was £32,110, or £40,218 in 
Australian currency. Overseas exports in 1935-36 were as follows—Apricots, 7,773,122 
Th., £132,245; peaches, 24,036,382 lb.. £362,629; pears, 13,953,638 Ib., £232,338 ; 
pineapples, 1,754,950 lb., £32,056; and other, 2,053,560 lk., £46,619 ; or a total shipment 
valued at £805,887. 


§ 17. Minor Crops. 


1. General.—In addition to the erops previously dealt with, there are many others 
which, owing either to their nature, or to the fact that their cultivation has advanced 
but little beyond the experimental stage, do not occupy so prominent a position. Some 
of the more important of these are included under the headings—Market Gardens, 


_ Pumpkins and Melons, Nurseries, Grass Seed, Tobacco and Millet. Cotton growing has 


received considerable attention in the tropical portions of Queensland, and the 
prospects of establishing this industry are hopeful. The total area in Australia during 
the season 1935-36 devoted to crops not dealt with in previous sections was 203,258 
acres, the maior portion of which consisted of cotton, market gardens, grass seed, 
pumpkins and melons, and tobacco, 


2. Market Gardens.—Under this head are included all areas on which mixed 
vegetables are grown. Where considerable areas are devoted to the production of one 
vogetable, such for instance as the potato, the onion, the melon, the tomato, etc., the 
figures are usually not included with market gardens, but are shown either under some 
specific head, or under some general head as ‘‘ Other Root Crops,” or “ All Other Crops.” 
The area under market gardens during cach of the last five seasons is given 
hereunder :— ; 
MARKET GARDENS.—AREA, 


Fed, Aus 


Season, | NB.W. | Victoria, Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. (60° cht 
Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. + 

1931-32 .. -- | 6,655 | 19,786 wipe T7200) 45124 660 33 | 32,761 
1932-33 .«. Sr ener yg | 18,249 992 | 1,896 | 3,807 | 8o4 | 55 | 31,850 
1933-34 .. «. | 5,604 | 20,010 833 | 2,105 | 35282 1-979 | OL | 32,733 
1934-35 -- swt} 16,696 | 20,728 80r | 1,994 | 3,024 | 869 | 13 | 34,125 
1935-36 .. .. | 7,026 | 20,633 950 | 1,555 | 3,074 812 52 | 34,102 
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3. Grass Seed.—The area under this crop during 1935-36, exclusive of New South 
Wales and Western Australia, for which States complete figures as to area are not 
available, was 24,130 acres, of which 8,222 acres were in Victoria, 1,668 acres in Tasmania, 
7,720 acres in Queensland, and 6,520 acres in South Australia. The production for 
1935-36 for these States was 270,931 bushels. In addition to the areas planted above, 
there were 9,438 acres sown to canary seed in Queensland, 1,030 acres in Victoria and 
156 acres in New South Wales, returning a yield of 61,335 bushels, valued at £44,133. 

4. Tobacco.—Tobacco growing some years ago promised to occupy an important 
place amongst the agricultural industries of Australia. Thus, as early as the season 
1888-89, the area under this crop amounted to 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in New 
South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. This promise was, how=ver, 
not fulfilled, and after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the Victorian : rea 
rose in 1895 to over 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to over 1,000 acres, the total 
area declined considerably. 

In all the States in which its cultivation has been tried, the soil and climate appear 
to be suitable for the growth of the plant, and the large import of tobacco in its various 
forms is an index of the market for a satisfactory product. The net imports of tobacco 
into Australia during the year 1935-36 were valued at £A.1,792,544. while the net quantity 
of unmanutactured tobacco imported was 19,532,586 Ib. valued at £A.1,931,281. The 
area under this crop in 1935-36 amounted to 10,538 acres which produced 5.6 million Ib 
Victoria with 5,840 acres and Queensland with 3,117 acres were the chief producing States. 

It has been proved that suitable leaf can be grown, and efforts are now being directed : 
to the elimination of disease, and to improvement in the quality and aroma of the finished. 
product. As the result of an agreement with the Commonwealth Government, the 
Australian Tobacco Manufacturers agreed to purchase in 1931-32, 7-2 million ib. of 
suitable leaf at an average price of 2s. 3d. per lb.; actually more than 10.5 million Ib. 
was purchased at an average of 2s. 13d. per ib. The agreement-was not renewed and the 
area declined from 26,272 acres in 1932-33 to 10,538 acres in 1935-36. : 

The following table furnishes details of the average area, production, ete., in 
quinquennial periods from 1901 to 1935, and annually from 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


TOBACCO.—AREA, PRODUCTION, ETC., AUSTRALIA. 


: | ; ‘ 2 | Number of 
Period. | Area. Production. | Value. ucers 
| | Registered. 

Acres. Tb. & No. 
190I-05 .. Es oe 3F T4ie | ft apao76 (a) 387 
Tg06-I0 .. ee eal 1,678 | 1,419,040 41,581 | 518 
IQI1I-I5 .. at Se 2,490 2,106,160 | 65,615 479 
TQoI6-20 .. = sara 1,648 | 1,449,616 | 104,978 | 487 
IQ2I-25 .. ae ou 2,677 1,962,576 | 158,748 | 925 
1920-30 .. “a a 2,478 =): 1,632,243 00} 121,589 666 

1931-35 .. es ve » 15,856 | 6,580,566 631,038 | ae 
I9Q3I-32 .. es 2s 7;738 | 10,160,192 | 1,114,737 | 2,774 
1932-33 .. ae us . 26,272 9,723,050 | 960,565 53527 
1933-34 ++ a és 16,304 4,348,964 339,663 | 5,081 
1934-35... arr ra 8,429 | 3,113,315 | 256,055 45205 
1935-360 .. a . 10,538 | 59557304 | 483,571 3,501 


(a) Not available. 
Tn 1929 a Select Committee was appointed by the House of Representatives to report — 
on the tobacco industry in Australia. The report of the Committee was submitted on 
1st July, 1930, and among the recommendations made was one for the formation of a 
Tobacco Investigation Committee. This Committee was formed, and- was financed — 
jointly by the Commonwealth Government and the British Australian Tobacco Company. 
the Company undertaking to contribute up to £3,000 on the £ for £ basis. In 1033 
another Committee was appointed. The recommendation of this Committee, which 


. 
« 
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reported on 16th November, 1933 that the sum of £20,000 should be provided annually 
for five years to assist the States to continue economic and scientific investigations, was 
adopted and this amount has been included in the Budget for each year since 1933-34. 
- £5,000 was allotted to the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, and the balance 
was distributed among the States to provide additional services, £3,750 being allocated 
to each of the States of New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, and £1,250 each to 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. The Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research is investigating diseases affecting the tobacco plant, including work 
on disease resisting varieties, and is making tests of smoking quality. The Council has 
been successful in discovering effective means of preventing blue mould, and consequently 
the development of the industry should proceed on much sounder lines than hitherto. 
The States are carrying out field investigations on disease resistance, selection, yield and 
‘quality improvement, and are conducting instructional, demonstrational and field 
experimental work. , 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in Australia during 
1935-36 was 20,421 acres, of which 4,611 acres were in New South Wales, 1,246 acres 
in Victoria, 13,517 acres in Queensland, 322 acres in South Australia, and 698 acres in 
Western Australia. The production for Australia amounted to 61,656 tons. 


6. Hops.—Hop growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some 
' of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 19 35-30 being 1,017 acres, 
of which 882 acres were in Tasmania, 123 acres in Victoria and a small area of 12 acres 
in Western Australia. The Tasmanian area, though still small, has increased during the 
past 33 years, the total for the season 1901-2 being 599 acres. In Victoria the area, 
which in 1901-2 was 207 acres, dwindled to 71 acres in 1918-19, then rose to 312 acres 
in 1925-26 and dropped to 123 in 1935-36. The cultivation of hops was much more 
extensive in Victoria some 50 years ago than at present, the area in 1883-84 being 1,758 
“ acres. During the year 1935-36 the imports of hops exceeded the exports by 85,720 Ib., 
valued at £A.6,577, of which New Zealand supplied 82,534 lb. The value of the production 
in Australia in 1935-36 amounted to £151,112. : 


7. Flax.—For many years flax was grown intermittently in the Gippsland district 
of Victoria, and attempts were made to introduce its cultivation into Tasmania and 
New South Wales, but without success. About the end of the year 1917 the shortage 
of flax fibre was acute, and endeavours were made by the Commonwealth Government 

+0 eneourage local cultivation. The acreage in Victoria increased from 419 acres in 
1917-18 to 1,611 acres in 1919-20, but fell to 179 acres in 1928-29. As the result of a 
bounty introduced in 1930 the area increased to 1,216 acres in 1930-31, but this expansion 
was not maintained during the following years. In 1935-36, however, 1,068 acres were 
planted in this State compared with 584 acres in the previous year. 

The linseed-flax industry has been the subject of two investigations during recent 
years. In 1933, the Development Branch of the Prime Minister's Department examined 
the industry and recommended in its report that any aggressive policy of expansion 
should be avoided. A second investigation was made under the direction of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research in 1936. The report issued in that year indicated 
the possibility of developing the flax industry in Australia and that further investigation 
and experiment appeared to be justified. A special vegetable fibre section of the Council 

- was established to carry out further studies of the problem. Largely as a result of the 
efforts of the Council, private enterprise is again attempting the development of the 
industry in Vitoria. . : 
ad Bounty was paid on flax and linseed grown in Australia between the years, 1907 
_.and 1918 and again for a period of five years ending 28th February, 1935. During these 
periods the total amounts disbursed as bounty were £2,376 and £2,839 respectively. 
8. Millet.—Millet figures -in the statistical returns of three of the States. The 
total area devoted thereto in 1935-36 was 2,416 acres, of which 1,652 acres were in New 
South Wales, 635 in Victoria, and 129 in Queensland. The particulars here given 
relate to millet grown for grain and fibre, the quantity for green forage being dealt with 
__ in the section relating thereto. 
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9. Nurseries.—In all the States fairly large areas are occupied as nurseries, but 
figures in regard to acreages under flowers, fruit trees, etc., are available only for New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. During 1935-36 
the areas in those States were 858, 1,036, 158 and 160 acres respectively. 


to. Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton was began in Queensland in 1860, and ten 
years later the area cropped had increased from 14 acres to over 14,000 acres. The 
reappearance of American cotton in the European market on the conciusion of the 
Civil War gave a severe setback to the new industry, and the area declined continuously 
till 1888, when only 37 acres were planted. Later on the industry was resuscitated, 
and manufacturing on a small scale was undertaken on two separate occasions at 
Ipswich, but low prices over a term of years checked development. In 1913 the 
Queensland Government made an advance of 13d. per |b. on seed cotton, and ginned 
it. on owner’s account, the final return being equal to about 1jd. per lb, The rise in 


‘price enabled the Government to offer a guarantee of 53d. per Ib. for seeded cotton of 


good quality for the three years ended 31st July, 1923, and the area picked increased 
from 166 acres in 1920 to 50,186 acres in 1924. Guarantees were continued until 1926, 
when the Commonwealth Government granted a bounty of 13d. per lb. on the better 
grades and 2d. on the lower grades of seed cotton grown in Australia. In addition to 
this direct assistance to the growers the Government subsidized the cotton- 
manufacturing industry by granting a graduated bounty, varying from }d. to Is. per 
lb., on all cotton yarn manufactured in Australia which contained 50 per cent. of home- 
grown cotton. This bounty, however, ceased to operate after 30th June, 1932. ‘The 
Raw Cotton Bounty Act of 1934, which repealed the previous Acts, provided, tnier alia, 
that a bounty of 53d. per lb., fluctuating according to variations in the Liverpool price, 
shall be payable on raw cotton produced in Australia from Australian grown seed. The 
amount of raw cotton for the purpose of the bounty was limited to the requirements 
of Australia plus 20 per cent. With the change bver to the bounty system, a cotton 
pool was formed in Queensland under the Primary Products Pools Act, and a Cotton 
Board was elected to control the handling, financing and marketing of all cotton grown 
in the State. 

The area under cultivation and the production in Queensland since the year 1926 
are shown hereunder :— 


_COTTON.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND. 


a 
Year. Area. es 
; Acres, Tb. 
1926 oe ile us ee <a 18,743 9,059,907 
1927 e a <i os ae 14,975 7,060,756 
1928 ay - Se 3 fa 20,316 12,290,010 
1929 os ae . Rd ai 15,003 8,024,502 
1930 <6 Re Be 22,652 17,022,897 
1931 om Si: 22,452 15,244,044 
1932 a ea oil A ok 20,9905 6,270,116 
1933 sid one es as = 68,203 17,718,306 
1934 i ae ne ae os 43,397 26,924,179 
1935 ‘th ei hss < mee 3 54,947 20,785,418 


11. Coffee.—Queensland is the only State in which coffee has been grown to any 
extent, and the results have not been satisfactory. The area under crop reached its 
highest point in the season 1901-2 with 547 acres. Thereafter the acreage fluctuated, 


but on the whole with a downward tendency, and in 1935-36 only 14 acres were recorded 
with a production of 6,210 Ib. 


12. Other Crops.—Miscellancous small crops grown in Australia include tomatoes, — 
rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory and flowers. ; y 
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§ 18. Bounties. 


1. Bounties.—The bounties paid by the Commonwealth Government during the 
year ended 30th June, 1937, amounted to £477,471. This amount refers only to bounties 
paid under the Bounties Acts-and does not include financial assistance given to wheat- 
growers and other primary producers under other Acts. Particulars of the assistance 
so rendered by the Commonwealth Government are furnished hereafter. Details of the 
amounts paid as bounty during the years 1932-33 to 1936-37 are as follows :-— 


BOUNTIES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Amount Paid. 


! 
| 
Articles on which Bounty Rate of Bounty | Date of 


iB | Expiry of ~ 
was Paid. Payable(a). \ Bounty. | / | { 
; . ee 1932-33. 1933-34 | 1934-35 1935-36 1936-37. 
| 
>. F | | | | 
Iron and Steel Products | Saal £ £ £ £ 
Bounty Act— 1 { ' 
‘ *Fencing Wire .- | £2 128, perton(d).. | (e) 6th Nov., Se wri Rak ped al See: 
; | 1930 } | 
*Galvanized Sheets .. | £2 12s. per ton(b).. |‘(¢) 27th Mar., 5 a { P| ts | a 
“4 q | | 593% | | | i : 
Wire Netting oe | £3 88. perton(c) .. | os 8,947 | 9,838 | 10,644 | 10,659 | 8,467 
* | : | | H 
; | H } 
~ Traction Engines .. According to | oe 894; 5,152 | 6,192 | 9,814 | 20,50 
* Manufactured = capacity, £40-£90 | | H 3 | ' ies, 
from Materials pro- per tractor less | | j { 
duced and manu- to per cent. from | 
factured in <Aus- ofh July, 1930, | | 
tralia increased to 16 per | | 


eent. from 7th ! | 

November, 1930, | 

and to 40% from 

rth July, 1931. | 

Restored to origi- | | } 

nal rate from 4th / | \ | i 
- | December, 1933 } | 


ra : } | 
Sulphur Bounty Act— ; ; | 1 | 
Sulphur from Aus- | £2 58. per ton Lat ae 46,245 | 47,055 | $0,83x | 74,282 | 68,orr 
tralian Pyrites and | | / | 
other Sulphide © 
Ores or Concen- 


trates 
| . 
a i | } 
/ Flax and Linseed | Rates vary accord- | 28th Feb., | 412 205 | 399 | 62 as 
Bounties Act 1930 | ing to year 1935 
| 


Wine Export Bounty 
~ Act 1934-35— / 
‘ Fortified Wine, con- | 1s. 3d. per gallon , 29th Feb., 178,491 183,981 | 184,330 | 194,467 | 214,886 
taining not less from 1st March, 1940 | | | | 
’ than 34 per 1935, to 28th Feb- | | | | 
be centum of proof ruary, 1937, Ie- | | ' 
f apirit, exported duced by 1d. per | | 
from Australia anbum from 1938 | | | 
from xst March, to 1s. per gallon | | ; 
1935, to 29th in 1940. } ; 
February, 1940 | | | 
| : 


f I ! t i ' 


(a) All bounties are subject to 20 per cent. reduction from zoth July, 1931, excepting those paid on gold, wine, 
wheat, and fruit exported. (b) Amount of Bounty raised to £3 128. per ton on 1st January, 1928: to £4 ros. 
- per ton from 1st January, 1930; reduced to £3 ros. on 21st June, 1930 ; and to £3 38s. on roth July, 1930. Bounty 
-geased on 27th March, 1931, owing to increase in Customs duty. (c) Amount of Bounty reduced to £2 rya. 
per ton on roth July, 1930; to £2 5s. 6d. per ton on 7th November, 1930; and to 12s, per ton from 11th July, 
ts (d) Amount of Bounty reduced to £2 68. on roth July, 1930. Bounty ceased on 6th November, 1930, 


ng to increase in Customs duty. (e) Date Bounty ceased. 


| i 
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BOUNTIES.—AUSTRALIA—continued, 


pane 
| ; ; Amount Paid. 
ate { 
Articles on ee Bounty — a | br al , 
was paid. ayable. (¢ | aunty. | [* { 
: : | Bounty. | 1932-33.| 1943-34.| 1934-35-| 1935-36. 1936-37. 
i | . | | : 
| ' | } | | 
Cotton Bounty Act— | NS Sh ee | 

Seed Cotton grown , Varies on Higher 30th Sept., | 56,182, 87,268 | 21,729 | 4 : age 
in Australia and Grades from 14d, | 1936 ; | | 
delivered and per lb. up to 1932, | | } 
graded as pre> to $d. per lb. in | | | / 
scribed 1936 | i 

Varies on Lower | | : 
| Grades from 2d. | | 
| per Ib. up to 1932, | : / 

to $d. per Ib. in | | } i 
= 1936 | ; 

Cotton Yarn manu- | Varies according to | (e) 30th | 36,985, 2,287 ar } i | <i 
factured in Aus- count and year June, 1932 ly } | ! 
tralia | ' ) | 

Raw Cotton Bounty | | | | 
Act— | j | / } 

Raw cotton produced | 5¢d. per Ib. to 30th | 30th Nov., =) ll | 96,752 | 77,089 50,643 
in Australia and November, 1935, | 1939 | | | ; 
graded as  pre- 43d. to 30th | ; j = 
scribed November, 1936, | ; 

and 44d. per Ib. to ) 
30th November, | | 
1939, fluctuating | | } 
according to varia- | 
tions in Liverpool | | 
price i | } 
Papua and New Guinea Re 1 
Bounties Act— | 

Cocoa and Coffee | 14d. per Ib. ++ | 37st Dec., | (3) 632) (b) 844 1,430 1,166 1,285 
Beans (a) pro- 1937 

_duced in these | j 
Territories im- | 
ported into 
Australia for | 
home consump- ; | 
tion 

Gold Bounty Act— : 2 

Gold ‘produced in| Varies according to | (e) 30th 96,112) 1,216 on vs ~~ athe 
Australia as pre- production (d) Sept., 1932 | 
scribed 

Wheat Bounty Act—(g) ' 

Wheat harvested in | 44d. per bushel .. | 31st Oct., | 132,807) (f) f) (f) a) 
Australia during 1932 (f) 
the period st 
October, 1931, and 
31st March, 1932, 
and sold or 
delivered for sale 
between rst Octo- ; = 
ber, 1931, and 31st 
October, 1032, as 
prescribed 

Fruit Exported— 

Oranges .. .. | 6d. per case 4 (nh) “o oe 5,227 4% po 

28. per export case B) < ee a> sf 885 Waste 

» » » ” (A) ‘ rad ‘ y- 

Apples and Pears .. an per bushel case (h) Ss * “ 81,047 a 

a4¢d. ,; m h) ie wt Kis a 104,045 

Prunes .. .. | £d. per Ib. et. ne oe o nae 6,707 x 

ed ereees Be (h) nk et Ex ft 5 

—————_] | Pa Se) 
Total’ .. rm lings ws .. ++. | 557,707| 338,746 | 377,734 | 463,179 | 477,473 

(a) Other goods are scheduled in the Act, see Note (b). (b) Including 17s. 2d., be to 

bounty paid on 172 lb. of spices in 1932-33; and £13 on oe Tb. of re ox in pea ‘ae ( yaa Boat 


are subject to 20 per cent, reduction from zoth July, 1931, excepting those paid on gold, wine, wheat. 
exported. (d) Rate of Bounty on gold produced for the nine months ctlee Senter 1932, Se 
per fine ounce. —_ (e) Date Bounty ceased. (f) For details of other financial assistance see next tabl 
(g) Includes Administrative expenses amounting to £14,087. (k) Acts passed in respect of each year. 
: : so 


in the preceding paragraph finan 
Government for the relief of whe 
The amounts shown, however, d 
tick control, banana industry, 
indirectly benefits the industrie 
has been made in the followin 


Bountiss, 


2. Other Financial Assistance.—In addition to the payment of bounties mentioned 
cial assistance has been granted by the Commonwealth 
at-growers, fruit-growers and other primary producers. 
© not include such items as the expenditure on cattle 
tobacco investigation and apple and pear research, which 
sconcerned. The distribution as bounty, relief or subsidy 
g manner :— 


AMOUNTS PAID BY THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT TO ASSIST PRIMARY — 


PRODUCERS.—AUSTRALIA, 


| ' 
| | Fed 
| | | . 
Amounts paid to— Year. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. Sep. | Total 
7 | er. 
} é ea ea we 
| —— £ £ ae ree £ Sh ices 
Wheat-growers as— | | | 
Bounty (4) ++ | 1931-32 | 950,546 820,635) 64,620) 874,630] 716,826 2,057) : 3,429,314 
Relief .. ++ | 1932-33 | 570,902} 442,421, 40,744] 507,138] 436,145,  2,342| 308] 2,000,000 
_ Relief .. s+ | 1933-34 | 911,094) 603,586) 76,455/ 764,543| 639,493/(d) 57,024| 805) 3,053,000 
' Bounty (a) +. 1934-35 | 531,593} 285,000) 45,717) 300,687] 296,652 2,543) 222| 1,462,414 
Special Relief .. 1934-35 | 100,000) 192,000} 12,000) 127,000] 137,000 5,250} 573,250 
Relief .. ++ | 1934-35 | 590,000) 400,000! 42,740) 503,545] 434,527|(d) 33,906 226) 2,004,944 
Relief (0). . + | 1935-36 | 565,327| 441,948] 42,835) 432,146] 392,850)(d) 40,403 360] 1,915,869 
j 
' | a . ir 
Total + ++  |4,219,462|3,185,590| 325,711/3,509,689|3,053,493| 143,525)  1,621|r4,438,79r 
| - . 
- 1S a 
_ Fruit-growers as— j | 
Relief (c) a 1933-34 | 8,225| 36,321) 478) 5,258] 10,918) 63,800 A 125,000 
Relief (c) ae 1934-35 12,538} 22,299) 2,103, 13,116} 14,713) 70,23 oe 135,000 
E | 2 
| | 
Total <- 20,763| 58,620 2,581; 18,374) 25,631) 134,031 260,000 
Primary Producers | | | | | 
(other than | | | 
wheat-growers)— _ | | | | ’ 
Manure subsidy .. 1932-33 | 19,903) 88,607| 32,588! 34,930] 50,823) 17,711 244,652 
-- Manure subsidy .. 1934-35 23,000] 95,000} 21,000! 46,000) 52,ae0| 13,000 250,000 
Manure subsidy .. 1935-36 56,211] 203,324] 40,944] 99,610) 105,821| 28,127 534,037 
Manure subsidy (b) 1936-37 43,000] 132,000] ° 22,000} 59,000) 55,000! 16,000 327,000 
vs a ees § » == 
Total a. 142,114] 519,021| 116,532; 239,540] 263,644) 74,838 1,355,689 
| | | 
y | ors 2 5h a ete pee ae 
Grand Total.. ‘e sea lial 444,224|3,767,003|3,342,768| ‘352,394 1,921/16,054,480 


(a) Rate of Bounty 4$d. per bushel in 1931-32 and 3d. per bushel in 1934-35. 
(c) Growers of apples, pears and mandarins. 


= a ee 
(>) Subject to revision. 


(d) Includes special grant to Tasmania, 


The moneys granted for the assistance of wheat-growers in 1932-33 and 1933-34 


z 


were paid through the Governments of the States on an acreage basis. In 1934 35, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commission on the wheat industry, 
assistance took the form of a bounty of 3d. per bushel, supplemented by a further relief 
payment of 3s. per acre. Further special relief was given to those farmers who were 
adversely affected by the weather conditions of the season 1934-35. Altogether, the 
amount paid during 1934-35 for the benefit of wheat-growers exceeded £4 million. For 
the year 1935-36 the amount paid by the Commonwealth Government as relief was 
£1,915,869. This also was paid through the State Governments. The relief granted to 
fruit-growers was paid to growers of apples, pears and mandarins. Assistance has been 
given to primary producers, other than wheat-growers, in the form of a manure subsidy’; 
the rate was 1 5s for each ton of artificial manure used in the production of primary 
produce, reduced in 1936-37 to 10s. per ton. Since 1932-33 more than £1,355,000 has 
been distributed in this manner. In addition to the assistance outlined above the Loan 
(Farmers’ Debt Adjustment) Act 1935 made provision for grants totalling £12 million 


. to be made available to the States for the adjustment of farmers’ debts. Of this amount 


_—— 
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£10 million was allocated as follows :—New South Wales, £3,450,000; Victoria, 
£2,500,000; Queensland, £1,150,000 ; South Australia, £1,300,000; Western Australia, 
£1,300,000; and Tasmania, £300,000. The remaining £2 million is to be allocated 
in the same proportion, but is subject to review ata later date. << 


§ 19. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement in Australia scientific cultivation was 
little understood. It was common, as in other new vountries, fer the land to be cropped 
continuously to a degree of exhaustion. The divergent character of the soils presented 
a difficulty in the proper use of fertilizers for different crops and the outstanding 
development of wheai-growing made a system of crop rotation impracticabie. The 
importance of fallowing and the application of suitable fertilizers in adequate quantities 
is, however, now widely appreciated by farmers. The introduction of the modern 
seed-chill acting also as a fertilizer-distributor has greatly facilitated the use of artificial 
manures, and much iand formerly regarded as useless for cultivation has now been made 
productive. 


2. Fertilizers Acts.—In order to protect the users of artificial manures, legislation 
has been passed in each of the States regulating the sale and prohibiting the adulteration 
of fertilizers. A list of these Acts and their main features will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 12 (page 378). 

3. lmports.—The Australian production of prepared fertilizers is sufficient for local 
requirements. Imports consist chiefly of rock phosphate, which is used in making 
superphosphate, a valuable fertilizer for cereals. Daring 1435-36 the value of rock 
phosphate imported represented more than 67 per cent. of the total imports of fertilizers. 
Nauru and Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony supplied the whole of the shipments. Sodium 
nitrate is obtained chiefly from Chile. 

The imports of manures during the last five years are given in the following table. 
Although considerable quantities of manufactured superphosphate were imported up to 
the year 1914-15, imports during recent years were very small :— ; , 


PERTILIZERS.—IMPORTS, | AUSTRALIA. 


Fertilizer. | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
(a) (@) | (2) ia) (a) 

iM) ee ee TS ee = a — ‘2 eee ae - ee. | 
Ammonium Sulphate ewe. $9,050 314,798 | 305,972 229,200 | 491,208 
“ e £ 37847 106,926 127,015 104,809 | 216,671 

3 
Potash Salts aa ewt. 108,793 145,209 | 124,871 | 249,701 | 200,379 
ee capt: ae £ 61,313 95,767 | 60,290 | 59,841 | 75,120 
Rock Phosphate . . owt. | 5,948,490 | 9,569,006 | 7,480,378 8,201,296 |10,488,165 
” Dh op ges £) 463,490 | 731,454 | 593,971 | 610,092 | 735,962 
Soda Nitrate e owt. 13,041 64,388 : 59,534 $3,548 ELO273. 
frit de os £ 8,052 49,004 | 30,899 39.431 49,580 
superphosphate .. ewt. as r Re ie 51,360 40 
RS Se £ ee ous ze 3.449 9 
Other .. vs ewt, 6,049 5787 120,382 a7 Le 116,549 
% is a £ 4,025 3,808 20,313 3.431 13,598 
Total oy ewt. | 6,165,423 |10,101,188 | 8,091,137 8,722,817 11,415,614 
£ 5749733 981,559 838,488 821,053 | 1,090,940 


(a) Australian currency values. 


- 
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4. Exports.—The subjoined table shows the exports of manures for the years 

4 1931-32 to 1935-36. Practically all these fertilizers are manufactured locally, the 

cs sae exported being consigned chiefly to the Pacific Islands, New Zealand and 
&pan:— 


| | 
/ | | 
od Fertilizer. | 1951-32 | 1932-33: 1933-34. . 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
aa = | | 
Fs po | 
- Ammonia sulphate cw t. 1,715 | 1,035 | 270 | 2,553 | 4,061 
2 Saher s £4 540 | 423 aed ts | 1,074 | 1,569 
Bonedust s ewt | I,£40 | 5470 | 25 | 4u | 2,576 
4 5 ws v | 162 77O | LOA 17 | 1,396 
Rock phosphate . . ewt. | ’ ; ; gs 
¢ sdk a a x | | oy x 
4 Soda nitrate ie ewt. ) 8s | (a 6 | i i 
8 gee i ad aA 49 7 | i as 
_  Superpheosphate .. ewt. H 66 | 294 | 633 | 31,116 | 36,454 
‘ - SS pe 28 | 89 i" 155 | 5,590 | 6,261 
Other .. ar ewt. 41,299 | rrSrr 21,445 | 18,188 | 29,300 
a = ai Su 1,453 | 1,664 8,493 | 1,703 | 11,6065 
: . | 
| { | | 
fee «5 Total +  ewt. | 44,408 | 18,675 | 22,388 | 51,800 | 72,391 
i - : £} 12,258 | 2,995 | 8,786 | 8,385 . 20,891 : 
i | | ; i 2 
j 5. Quantities Locally Used.—Information regarding the area mannred and the 
. quantity used in each State during the year 1935-36 is given in the following table. : 
Hitherto the area of pasture lands top-dressed and the quantity of mannre used thereon 
4 were not available separately for Victoria and Western Australia, the particulars being 
included with the area of crops manured. The particulars are now available and the 
table has been extended to include these additional data for the year 1935-36. Details 7 
of the area manured with natural manure (stableyard, etc.) have been omitted; in : 
’ 1935-36 the area and quantity involved amounted to 104,558 acres and 511,580 loads :— 
by AREA MANURED AND QUANTITY OF MANURE USED, 1935-36. 2 
- \rtificial Manure (Superphesphates, Bonedus:. . 
Nitrates, ete.). y 
7 itrates, ete.) Total ek a 
~ State or Territory. — | Area | ze . 
Area under Crop | Pasture Lands Manured. | Used. 
Mannred. | Vop-dressed. - 
* — - —— --—- -~- -——- a 
| 
3 . | 
. Acres. Yons. Acres. Tons, Acres, | Tons. 
J New South Wales... «+ | 39557,512"]. 106,796 |- 354,209 16,736 | 3,905,721 | 123,472 
me ©» Vittoria... at -» | 3,545,240 | 146,740 | 2,045,389 105,157 | 5,593,038 251,597 
Queensland. . ©, can [Pmbe 734 40,393; (a) ka) 162,724 {(b) 40,393 
South Australia EF wef) 33985,065 "| 147.854 535.090 26.739 | 4,441,155 174.593 
Western Australia >. | 3.020.441 163,601 | 768,031 38.724 | 388,472 202,328 
Tasmania .. ° 3 a 196.005 19,180 | 148,874 7.924 344,969 27,104 
4 Northern Territory .. oe 20 | a < Ge 20 2 
— Federal Capital Territory = 3.545 150 | 27% 16 3,816 166 
e Total a _. 114,900,761 | 624.656 | 3.852.764 | 195,296 [18,843,525 | 819,982 : 
oT ; S iebbie ten tiie piste so: Ea i yr 
7 ¥ (a) Not available. (b) Excluding Pasture Lands. Quantity considered to be negligible. 


Particulars of the quantity of artificial manure used in each of the States and 
‘Territories during the past ten years are included in the next table. These details include 
the quantity used in the top-dressing of pasture lands except where indicated by the 


bos 


Oi -: ; 7 ’ : = 
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footnote. 
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table as the area involved is considered to be negligible :— 
QUANTITY OF ARTIFICIAL MANURE USED—AUSTRALIA. 


The omission of Queensland, however, does not detract from the value of the 


| Western 


Northern) Federal | 


New .. | South Fife ‘ede Total. 
Vi 5 chorea al s- Aus- = Ter- | Capital 
eee ie bes ona Jand- | nce tralia. | 22%4- ritory. | Territory.| (6) 
ane | | 
| ‘g ae. 
~o Tons. | Tons. Tons. } - Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. J — 
1926-27 (@)9 4,003) @214,234 (a) 19,019) 4146 £0} 1455795 (2)21,633, tO) 45| or 
1927-28 BEss765 240,715|(4) 21,855) 168,576 169,552 24,427 | 331 ii, on 
1928-29 126,946) 257,498|(4) 36,6441 184,994 201,022. bg 14] ae = Bhs 
1929-30 129,076) 269,967|(4) 22,925| 196,746) 231,125 24,820 é . 137] —— 
1930-31 132,619! 274,420\(a) 28,783} 205,110; 236,146 24.870 at ones 
1931-32 70,374| 163,234|(4) 31,255] 148,707} 178,509) 22,050 . BA pot ae 
1932-33 89,955, 199:557)(4) 35,503. 157.995} 199337) 242835 oT) Bane 
1933-34 98,313} 217,251|(@) 42,517, 158,989| 203.848 25,844) — ete 2 
1934-35 TOr,885) 211,657/(a@) 44,279} 157,189) 196,741) 25,524) af 735) at 
1935-30 | 123,472| 251,897\(@) 40,393| 174,593] 202,325) 27,204 2 | 819,952 


(a) Exclusive of quantity used in top-dressing pasture lands. (b) Incomplete. See Note (a). 

As mentioned in § 18 the Commonwealth Government has encouraged the use of 
artificial manure by subsidizing primary producers, other than wheat-growers, at the 
rate of 15s. per ton up to 1936-37 when it was reduced to Ios. per ton. The expansion 
in the use of artificial manure since 1932-33, when the subsidy was introduced, is indicated 
in the table above. t2 

6. Local Production.—Complete information regarding local production of fertilizers 
is not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers 
in Australia for the year 1935-36 was 33, made up as follows :—New South Wales, 43 
Victoria, 5 ; Queensland, 5 ; South Australia, 7 ; Western Australia, 5 ; and Tasmania, 7. 
The production of superphosphates in Australia during 1935-36 amounted to 784,823 
tons, the largest producing States being Victoria, Western Australia and South Australia. 


§ 20. Ensilage. 


1. Governnient Assistance in Production—The various State Governments devote” 
a considerable amount of attention to the education of the farming community in regard 
to the value of ensilage. Monetary aid is afforded in the erection of silos, and expert 
’ advice is supplied in connexion with the design of the silos and the cutting and packing 
of the silage. 

2. Quantity Made.—Information regarding the number of holdings on which ensilage 
was made and the quantity made during the seasons 1931-32 to 1935-36 is given in 
the following table. 

ENSILAGE MADE. 


1931-32, 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1925-36. 
State. o) 8 ie] & e Sr @-| 1 8 
RS oe ee Ss Ra @5 BS Ss = Sg 
Pe ie Mie ene SPs |S) Seo Sie 
S Bele ae oS a Z3 S.\%s 
Hi] ae | | Pe | | ee | | ea | ee] 
(a) * (a) (a) | (a) (a) 
No. | Tons No. | Tons, | No.| Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons 
New South Wales 628 | 54,885 ; 738 62,435 ; 892 | 70,835 |1,068| 88,991 | 1,311] 109,73 
Victoria “s a 96 5,792 | X97] 312,642] 224 | 11,900 | 369 | 22,145 326) 22,346 
Queensland .. ee 79 5,819 II2) 6,305. |} x94 1) . 8,575 | 205 7,566 86, 5,644 
South Australia me 92 5,640 132) 9,470 92 | 5,098 | 109 6,794 I24| 9,160 
Western Australia. | 396 | 16,999 | 469) 21,655 | 433 | 19,974 | 423 | 16,996 | 332, 14,896 
Tasmania .. ae 2 687 | 37 1,336 | 58 2,301 52 2,473 23 1,341 
Australia +» |1,3t4] 89,822 | 1,68*| 142,843 | 1,823] 118,623 |2,126 144,965 | 2,208) 163,118 


(a) No. of holdings on which ensilage was made. 


The drought of 1902-3 drew increased attention to the value of stocks of ensilage 
and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The following five 
seasons, however, showed a falling off, but the reduction was due to the fact that stocks 
had not been drawn upon to any great extent during the previous seasons, The 
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accumulated stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, though far below 
what would have been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the 
previous years, when there was a surplus of green forage. The quantities made since 
that date have fluctuated considerably, but the output has increased during recent years, 
the production of 163,118 tons in 1935-36 being the greatest yet recorded in any year. 


§ 21. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 

1. General.—tIn most of the States agricultural colleges and experimental farms have 
been established with a view to the promotion of more scientific methods in agriculture, 
stock-breeding and dairying. In the colleges, and on some of the farms, provision is made 
for the accommodation of pupils to whom both practical and theoretical instruction 
is given by experts in various branches of agriculture. Analyses of soils and fertilizers 
are made, manures are tested, and elementary veterinary science, etc., are taught, while 
general experimental work is carried on with cereal and other crops, not merely for the 
purpose of showing that it is practicable to produce certain crops in a given place, but 
to show also how it is possible to make farming pay in the locality. Opportunities 
are afforded for practice in general agricultural work, and instruction is given in the 
conservation of fodder; in cheese and butter making; in the management, breeding 
and preparation for the market of live stock; in the eradication of pests and weeds ; 
and in carpentering, blacksmithing and other trades. 

Expert lecturers visit the various agricultural and dairying centres, and there is a 
wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins. 

2. Agriculturai Colleges and Experimental Farms.—In previous issues of this volume 
detailed information was given regarding agricultural colleges, experimental farms 
and agricultural education generally. See Year Book No. 11, pages 393-5, and a 
summary in respect of the year 1935-36 will be found in the Production Bulletin No. 30 
issued by this Bureau. 

3. Agricultural and Stock Departments.—A synopsis of the activities and operations 
of the Agricultural and Stock Departments of the several States on 30th June, 1920, 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 14, pages 1180 to I191. : 


§ 22. Employment in Agriculture. 

Information relating to the number of persons employed is furnished annually 
by landholders of one acre and upwards. The particulars furnished refer to the owner, 
occupier or manager, those members of his family and other employees who are 
permanently engaged throughout the year in the work of the farm, Casual labour, 
such as harvesters and fruitpickers, is excluded. In the collection of statistics of this 
nature difficulty is experienced in correctly determining whether the duties of female 
employees are more domestic than rural and on that account it is considered advisable 
to leave females out of the table. 


MALES EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Qiland, | §, Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania, Total. 
1913-14 .. Ne 61,525 51,932 ) 33-362 | 34,020 | 28,2100) 11,789) 210,025 
1923-24 -- | 48,176 | 49,740 | 38,186 | 31,532 | 22,153 || 12,905 | 202,692 
1931-32 .. | 39,382 | 40,904 | 45,496 | 30,587 | 25,576 | 12,736 | 194,771 
1932-33 -- | 42,556} 41,845 | 40,203 | 30,457 | 26,079 | 13,199 | 200,339 


1933-34 -- 42,084 | 38,514 46,0907 | 39,329 | 24,925 | 13,945 | 195,804 
1934-35 -- | 42,135 | 37,294 | 47,242 | 30177 | 23,775 | 13,353 | 193,976 


| 
1935-30 .. | 42,204 | 35,926 | 45,878 | 30,096 | 22,585 | 12,731] 189,420 


Although the area under crop has expanded considerably during the past two decades 
there has been a decrease in the numbers employed in the agricultural branch of the 
rural industry owing to the increasing use of machinery in the cultivation of the soil 
and the harvesting of the crops. For a number of years prior to the depression the 
value of machinery employed in agricultural pursuits increased on the average by 
approximately £2 million per annum. After 1929-30 machinery values declined each 
year until 1935-36, when an increase of £14 million was recorded. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 
§ 1. Introductory. 


_1. Géneral.—The introduction of cattle into Australia and the early history of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this work (see Official 
Year Book No. 6, p. 430). It may here be noted that the original stock haa been crossed 
with specially imported stud cattle, while further judicions crossings of strains have 
resulted in an increased and improved milk supply. In Australia, dairy cattle thrive in 
the open throughout the year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection other 
than tree plantations for shelter, and rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous and 
imported grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, 
when necessary, is given to the cattle in the fields, With the wider application of 
scientific methods in the treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of 
manufacture, coupled with herd testing and effective State supervision, the dairymg 
industry has shown rapid expansion. An investigation into the problems of the dairying 
industry was instituted by the Commonwealth Government in 1929, and the first report, 
which relates to farm production, was completed in 1939. Jt was proposed to issue 
additional reports, but the investigation was discontinued. Investigation by the British 
Medical Research Council into the vitamin content of Australian, New Zealand and 
British butter respectively showed high and uniform results for the Australian product, 
the figures being on a par with those for the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. It was demonstrated also that, Australian production and marketing methods 
do not adversely affect the vitarnin content of the butter and that the loss during cold 
storage even for as long as two years is insignificant, : 

2. Official Supervision of Industry.—Dairy experts of the various State Asricultural 
Departments give instruction in approved methods of production, and inspect animals, 
buildings and marketable produce. A high standard of cleanliness, both of personnel 
and materiel, prevails. Financial assistance of a temporary nature is also given, 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce Act 
1905 and regulations thereunder. Yhe provisions of this Act are set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 431-2. It will be sufficient to state here that the true 
trade description, ete., must be marked on all produce intended for. export, while official 
inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon request of the exporter 
the goods are given a certificate by the inspector. ; 


3. Stabilization Scheme.—(i) Voluntary Plan. During the period from January, 
1926 to May, 1934, a voluntary scheme known as the “‘ Paterson Plan’ was in operation, 
and had the effect of stabilizing the price of butter in Australia. The scheme provided 
for the payment of a levy on all butter produced in Australia sufficient to pay a bounty 
on export which ranged from 3d. to 44d. per lb, The local price was raised by the amount 
of the bounty per unit while the return to the producer on all butter produced was 


increased by approximately the difference between the rate of bounty paid and the rate 
of levy charged. ‘ 


The scheme, however, did not receive the full support of all manufacturers of butter 
and was superseded by a system of compulsory control of sales. 5 
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(ii) Compulsory Plan. Legislation known as the Dairy Produce Act was passed 
by the Commonwealth Parliament towards the end of 1933, and at the same time 
complementary legislation was passed by the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland and Tasmania, In the latter State, however, as a result of a referendum 
among producers held in 1936, Tasmania withdrew from the plan and the State Act 
expired- In the Commonwealth Act power was given to regulate interstate trade whilst 
the State Acts were designed to regulate trade within the respective States. The 
authority set up by each State Act fixed the proportion of the State’s production to be 
sold within the State, whilst the Commonwealth Act protected this allocation by regulating 
the movement of butter and cheese from one State to another and so ensured the removal 
from the Australian market of the surplus production. 


The compulsory plan was invalidated by the decision of the Privy Council which 
declared in the James (Dried Fruits) Case that no power existed in the Commonwealth 
Constitution to regulate trade between the States; the marketing of dairy produce is 
now being continued on a voluntary basis. 


4. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to agricul- 
turists, since many graziers in a large way of business have lately given it their 
attention. In non-coastal regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with 
agriculture and sheep-raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through 
the winter months. Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the 
metropolis well-equipped factories have been established. The exteut to which dairy 
‘cows and pigs are run in conjunction with the growing of wheat is referred to in Chapter 


XX.—Agriculture. 


5, Ractory System.—Cream separation and butter-making are often oarried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or “ creameries,” has resulted in a 
considerable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since improved appliances such as 
refrigerators, etc., may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product 
is also of a more uniform quality and the number of farmers who prefer to convert the 
eream rather than send it to the factory is rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average 
quantity of milk used per pound of hand-made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator 
butter requires less than 2} gallons. 


6. Butter and Cheese Factories.—Tho factories in Australia for the manufacture 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk numbered 517 in 1935-36 as compared with 563 
in 1927-28. The factories were distributed among the States as follows :—New South 
Wales. 130; Victoria. 176; Queensland, 98; South Australia,.42; Western Australia, 
24; and Tasmania, 47. Fuller details regarding numbers of factories, output, ete., 
are given in Chapter XXIV. 


7. Ottawa Conference.—The agreement reached at the Imperial Economic 
Conference at Ottawa in August, 1932, has materially assisted the dairying, bee and 
poultry industries. Under its terms free entry into the United Kingdom of eggs, poultry, 
butter, cheese and other milk products of Australian origin was allowed for the three 
years to 15th November, 1935, and thereafter pending further arrangements, while 
similar goods imported from foreign countries were subjected to customs duties. The rates 
imposed on the undermentioned items were as follows :—butter, 158. per ewt.; cheese, 
15 per cent. ad valorem; eggs in shell, 1s. od. to 1s. od. per great hundred ; honey, 
7s. per cwt.; milk powder, unsweetened, 6s. per cwt. : and condensed milk, 5s. and 6s. 


"per cwt. The review of these preferences is reserved to the Government of the United 


Kingdom. The Agreement at the Ottawa Conference regarding the regulation of imports 
of bacon has been superseded by the introduction of a Bacon Marketing Scheme by the 
British Government. Under this scheme foreign supplies are adjusted according to the 
quantities furnished by British and Dominion producers. Details of imports into the 


United Kingdom are given in § 9 hereafter. 
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8. Employment.—The number of persons employed in the dairying Pee: is 
ascertained at the annual census of dairy production. The particulars colle Pies! 
in respect of those persons who are permanently engaged in the actual work of the farm 
and include owner, occupier or manager, members of the family and other permanent 
employees. Casual hands are excluded; so are females whose duties are mainly panos 
although they may assist in the outdoor work of the farm. In the earlier years, however, 
these females were in many cases included as farm workers. 


EMPLOYMENT IN DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


| | ' 1 
Year and Sex. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 

| : 

e i= | 
m4 No. | No. No. te” ee f) Slag!" Fi 
— .. f Males = 21,979 18,450 12,474 | 1,284 521 1,033 55,741 
on A "pentates ae 15,404 13,2490 11,336 | 8,342 434 2,056 | 50,821 
1925-26 o- J Males” -*. 30,352 | 31,634 21,583 2,084 1,840 2,242 | phe: 

i ‘Females .. 15,027 | -14,39E | 5,056 / 2,848 546 2,008 49,83 
1931-32 .. J Males = 36,601 40,630 27,349 3,220 | 3,838 3,565 | 115,203 
Females .. 7,923 8,407 18,123 2,398 1,123 | 1,263 | 39,137 
1932-33 -. J Males oa 38,196 | 40,895 28,602 3,531 4,437 | 3,830 119,491 
Females .. 7,788 10,433 18,587 | 2,602 1,296 | 1,576 | 42,282 
1933-34 .. J Males a 38,358 | 41,433 29,808 | 4,087 | 5,142 3,542 122,370 
Females .. 7,246 | 8,466 19,539 | 2,987 1,305 | 2,125 | 41,068 
1934-35 «. J Males .. 38,231 41,833 | 32,132 | 4,339 | 5,089 | 3,138 | 124,762 
‘Females .. 6,823 | 8,531} 20,493 | 3,244 | i,189 1,916 | 42,196 
1935-36 +f Males .. | 38150) 42,072 | 315457 4,500 | 5,465 3:539 | — 
\ Females .. 6,481 | 7:;790 | 21,080 / 2,756 | 1,249 ) 2,462 | 41,818 
i : 


The employment of males shown in the above table gives some indication of the 
expansion of the dairying industry since 1915-16. This is further exemplified in the 
following table :— 

DAIRYING INDUSTRY—AUSTRALIA. 


| | 
vo Number ot | Production | Machinery =| N pap 
di Dairy Cows. of Butter, ote ee employed. 
No. | lb. | £ No. 
I9QI5-160 .. on 1,684,393 137,672,313 1,024,000 55,741 
TOZE- 205 sn ats 2,382,002 273,313,685 2,470,000 | 80,734 
1935-360" .. oss 39437,224 | 433,722,475 4,265,000 125,183 


§ 2. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products. 


I. Dairy Herds.—The dairy herds of Australia were severely depleted during the 
drought of 1914-15, when the number was reduced to 1,684,393. Following that year 
there has been a steady expansion in the number of dairy cattle until in 1935 there were 
3-4 million, the number having doubled in the course of two decades. In New 
South Wales, Victoria, SoutheAustralia and Tasmania the proportion of dairy cattle 
to all cattle is high. In Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia 
thero is a greatly preponderating number of other cattle, the main object in these areas 
being the production of beef. Dairying, however, has developed greatly in Southern 
Queensland since ToI4-15, and the largest contribution to the Australian increase 
previously mentioned has been made by this State. The number of dairy cows shown 
in the following table includes heifers intended for milking and being within three months 


of calving. These heifers, however, are not collected in Tasmania, but in the other 
States they numbered 145,176. ; 
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CATTLE AND DAIRY CATTLE.—NUMBER. | 


State. | I93r. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
| Ro) = ae EY) os 2 
-New South Wales -- SAlCattie .. | 2,993,586 | 3,141,174 | 3,361,771 | 3,482,831 | 3,388,538 
i Dairy Cows .. | 1,020,947 | 1,068,605 1,097,842 | 1,112,861 | 1,091,562 
Victoria — ey --JAll Cattle ., | 1.637,530 | 1,900,922 | 2,c02,23§ | 2,085,080 | 2,091,246 
4 Dairy Cows .. | 775.538 | 887,996 | 910,187 | 951,849 | 987,676 
Queensland = es oe ee ++ | 5,559,399 | 5,535,065 | 5,781,170 | 6,052,641 | 6,033,004 
airy Cows .. 775,302 92,943 877,40) 525 955,746 
South Australia . ++ J All Cattle .. | 265,324 A Sees! | Ab Ae seed 
Dairy Cows .. | 127,756 149,172 | 163,875 | 170,250 | 173,706 
_ Western Australia .-JAll Cattle .. 826,532 857,473 885,669 | “gtr,940 |° 882,761 
Dairy Cows .. 99,287 II4,022 121,818 120,975 130,132 
Tasmania ae --J All Cattle .. 232.444 250,807 | 262,256 261,588 | 270,035 
Dairy Cows .. 81,800 87,854 94,375 | Q1,223 | 97,350 
Northern Territory -- J All Cattle .. | 749,745 780,121 | 859,867 | 899,679 «900,535 

Dairy Cows .. | (a) (a) (a) | (a) | (a) 
Federal Capital Territory All Cattle .. | 5,395 4,643 — 6,790 | 8,433 | 10,186 
‘Dairy Cows .. | 643 411 426 1,019 1,052 
Australia Se .» f-All Cattle .. |12,260,955 12,783,137 |13,512,486 |14,048,671 |13,911,659 
Dairy Cows .. | 2,881,272 | 3,101,003 | 3,265,932 | 3,3 16,331 | 34437,224 


(a) Not availabie. 

2. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
breed, locality and season, reaching as high as 1,000 gallons, but averaging for the whole 
of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 considerably under 300 
gallons per annum. In recent years not only has there been an improvement in the 
quality of the cattle, but the application of scientific methods is being continually 

~ extended, and the 300 gallon average has been exceeded in each year since 1924, the yield 
of 392 gallons in 1931 constituting a record. The average annual yields per cow given 
in the following table for the last five years are based on the number of dairy cows which 
were in milk during any part of the year. The average given is, therefore, below that 
for cows which were yielding during the greater part of the year. It should be noted 
that there are many difficulties attending the collection of the total quantity of milk 
obtained during any year. Jn addition, there is the further difficulty of ascertaining 
with any degree of accuracy the average number of cows in milk during the same period. 
The average yield per cow shown hereunder may be accepted as sufficiently reliable 


to show the general trend :— 
MILK PRODUCTION. 


| 


| | Fed. 
Heading. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, ae Australia, 
| | |. Ter, (b) 

1931-32— / 
Dalry Cows (a) .. No. | 935.438 | 722,335 | 718,677 | 107,075 | 87,275 | 79,312 | 614 | 2,650,726 
Production 1,000 gals. | 332,293 | 362.868 | 231,688 | 50,001 | 29,890 | 31,306 280 | 1,038,326 
Aver. per cow .. gal. |” 355 | 502 | 322 406}. 342 | 395 | 456 392 

1932-33— | 
Seite Cows (a) .. No. | 992,343 | 831.767 | 751.938 | 122,770 | 100,755 | 84,827 | 460 | 2,884,800 
Production 1,000 gals. | 320,659 | 396,716 | 237,130 | 58.499 | 33,634 | 33,847 255 | 1,080,740 
Aver. percow .. gal. 323 5 477 315 477 334 399 554 375 


1933-34— | 
Dairy Cows (a) ..-No. |1,028,874 | 878,972 | 799,537 | 139,482 | 112,005 | 91,115 | 400 | 3,050,385 
Production 1,000 gals. | 368,691 | 368,806 | 289,065 | 54,400 | 34,904 | 29,160 | 277 | 1,145,303 
Aver. percow .. gal. 358 420 362 390 312 320 693 375, 

1934-35— 

eaiey Cows (a) .. No. |1,052,644 | 887,841 | 870,637 | 150,745 | 120,045 | 92,799 683 | 3,175,392 
Production 1,000 gals. | 357,459 | 403,039 | 302,173 | 53,359 | 36,758 | 31,840 | 207 | 1,184,925 


Aver percow .. gal. 340 454 347 354 306 343} 435 373 

- oe 6— > — 

; airy Cows (a4) .. No. |1,055,539 | 925,295 | 910,760 | 156,122 | 123,932 | 94,286 | 988 | 3,266,922 
Production 1,000 gals. | 345,346 | 399,742 | 261,266 | 59,042 | 38,135 | 33,737") 272 | 1,137,543 
Aver. per cow .. gal. 327 432 287 378 308 | 358 275 | 348 

(a) Mean for the year. (b) Exclusive of Northern Territory. 


3. Butter and Cheese.—Although the quantity of dairy production is affected by 
the nature of the season, the large increase in the output of butter has been maintained 
‘in recent years despite the unfavourableness of some seasons. The average annual 
production rose from 263,000,000 Ib. for the quinquennium 1921-1925 to 433,000,000 lb, 
for the latest five years. The largest production of butter in Australia was recorded 
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in 1934-35, when, as a result of a specially favourable season, 469,000,000 Ib. me 
manufactured In 1935-36 seasonal conditions reduced the yield to 433,700,000 Ib. 
and indications point to a further reduction to 393,000.0c0 |b. in 1936-37. : 

The total output of cheese is likewise dependent upon seasonal conditions. The 
production ih 1935-36 was 38,600,000 Ib. compared with the maximum output of 
9,975,000 Ib, i 1934=35. 

Seis aial ees a ashe production since 1896, and in the exports of butter from 
1901 onwards, is shown in the graphs on pages 652 and 653. The production of butter 
and cheese for the last five years was as follows :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION. 


/ | 24— 
State. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34 | 1934-35. 1935-35. 
J { 
ae --Burrzr. ~ 
= th ; tb. | Ib. | Ib. ; Ib. > 
; 522) | 6 \ 445.27755 | 125,169.29) 
New South Wales -¢: ++ [123,252,722 | 128,210,092 | 147,963,42% | 145,277,505 H 5 554 92 
oo x i oa Pekeet EE OEs 144,564,666 | 134,942,177 147,651,179 145,132,507 
Queensland ~.. An -. | 98,053,043 | 103,032,474 | 127.343,160 | 133,624,597 115,920,415 
South Australia Bs ca | ©27063,009 | 22,310,006 | 19,755,635 | 13,513,220 ) 20,064,305 
Western Australia + | 10,109,795 ; 411.469,66t | rI,gI1I,912 13.308,003 | 12,903,745 
Tasinania.. be at 9,462,864 E1,071,631 H 9,003,800 10,689,043 | 10,613,358 
Federal Capital Territory a 20,803 ) 16,273 | 16,283- £5,08€ | 13,849 
ee ees pens Cee 
. Australia = es | 390,654,070 419,674 803 | 450,936,428 469,078,732 . 433,722,475 
Maer e: ae Ee ae i ul 
CHEESE. ie! 
i Oe 0 eee es ial 
New South Wales a ana 6,599,357 7,193,806-| 9,072,508 8,445,468 | 75359,208 
Victoria , as Sa | 71 723,328 9,789.018 | 8,363,233 10,095,139 |° 10,973,504 
Queensland .. 1T.021,963 | 13,083,959 | 123,887,320 2,192,383 | 9,249,283 
South Australia Ss a3 | 5,096,731 | 6,093,170 5,316,971 6,649,067 j 8,103,563 
Western Australia me Sel 909 138,052 285.461 | 643,571 | 865,482 
Tasmania - | 989,685 1,235,302 | T.§§r.000 | 7,948,963 | 2,150,281 
pS = Si sa : — | — 
Australia ae 


| 31,422,973 | agian | 38,476,493 | 39,975,185 | 38,598,716 
| 


4. Condensed or Conceutrated Milk.—The manufacture of this product is of com- 
paratively recent growth. the quantity of milk treated in 190t being negligible, but 
production increased annually until in torr the output reached 23 million Ib., nearly 
doubling that of the previous year. Thenceforward tapid progress was made, the greatest 
development taking plave in Victoria. The output cf condensed, concentrated and 
powdered milk in this State amounted in 1931-32 to 41,409,540 Ib.: in 1932-33 to 
44,186,979 lb. ; in 1933-34 to 41,899,267 lb. ; in 1934-35 to 51,390,85¢ Ib. and in 1935-36 
to 38,598,154 lb. Production in New South Wales during 1935-36 was 9.528.911 Ib. 
No condensed or concentrated milk*is made in Tasmania, Information regarding 
production in the remaining States is not available for publication, but the volume is 
not very large. Imports of milk into Australia consist almost entirely of malted or 
otherwise medicated milk, b 

5- Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese and Milk.—'The following tables give the imports, 
exports and net exports of butter, cheese and condensed milk. In each of the five years 
dealt with the exports of these commodities exceeded the imports :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND MILK, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—AUSTRALIA, 


Australian Currency Values. 


Products, 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
Imporrs, 

Butter fs . we Ib, 2,359 | 2.47r | 2,096 3,826 | 2,678 
9 wie os wi & 150 199 Ir3 309 167 
Cheese ee : ee a Secoe 58,453 74,791 | 88,511 130,749 
ay a a . 1205 5,283 | 5,949 | 7,052 10,225 
Milk—concentrated and preserved Ib. 312,730 260,311 éaebe 12,861 eon 
” ” ” ” &) 3 12,016 9,408 | 2,342 942 3,565 
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BUTTER, CHEESE AND MILK, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.-AUSTRALIA—conid. 


Products. | 1932-33. | 1033-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
~_ == Se = 5: ss ——_ —_ = ss 4 = | vs 2 md 
: eee Exports. 
Batter. -> ... at +. Ib, 226,329,334 |244,299,732 262,518,906 \212,646,177 |174,309,146 
eat o ae ars ca 9.204.665 | 8,194.22 9.586,776 | 243 | 7,716,473 
Cee te St Rs + 11,799,205 | 9,314,529 , 16,829,780 | ,627"| 13,924,572 
= = os “3 320,084 | 229.388 | 404,024 | 337.467 384,027 
Afiik—eoacentrated and preserved Ib 24,452,610 | 19,773,041 | 16,593,664 | 16,961,023 | 22,219,935 
» ” ” ” = 927,558 | 739,031 7X1,242 | 722,301 850,232 
ices Net Exports. 
Butter ~ bis ney ee): 226,326,975 244,207,261 262,516,810 1212,642,351 174,306,468 
” * ors a £ 9,264,515 | 8,194,021 | 9,586,663 | 9,027,934 7,715,306 
Cheese os a 25 ee apsng rie 9,256,076 | 16,754,989 | 12,884,116 | £3.793,823 
” a = a 311,879 | 224,105 | 398,075 | 330,415 373,802 
Milk—concentrated and preserved Ib. | 24,139,880 19,512,730 | 16,533,375 | £6,988.162 ateas Soe 
» ” ” ”» £ 915,542 | 729,623 | = 708,900 | 721,359 846,066 


6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The local production of butter and 
; cheese, with the subtraction therefrom or the addition thereto of the net export or i:aport 
for the corresponding period, represents approximately the quantity available for 
consumption in Australia. The figures for the five years ended 1935-36 are as follows :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION. 


Products. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
- — ee —————— — — — | tt _—— ———— Ee 
y ; 16, Sew i eae te: ib. 
Buttér .. Total .. or «- |189,0%6,19% .193,347,828 206,639,167 \206,561,922 221,080,124 
5 .. Per head of population .. | 28.96 29.27 | at ae | 30,82 32.75 
Cheese .. Total .. on «- | 24,168,941 | 25,220,933 | 29,220,417 | 23,220,196 | 25,714,600 
ne .. Per head of population .. | yeh | 3.82 | 4-39 3.46 3.81 


Consumption in 1935-36 averaged 32.75 lb. of butter and 3.81 lb. of cheese per head 
of population. The consumption of butter in the United Kingdom, Canada and New 
Zealand is given at 24.8 lb., 31.4 lb., and 4o.0 Ib. per head per annum respectively, 
while that of cheese amounted to 8.8 lb., 3.4 lb., and 5.5 lb. respectively. 


eee s! Pisetand Pix Products: | 


1. Pigs.—The number of pigs in Australia has varied considerably since the 
commencement of the present century. In 1904 the total amounted to 1,062,703, but 
after a period of fluctuations it declined to 695,968 in 1919. In 1921 the number 
increased to 960,000 and from that year it remained fairly constant up to 1928. 
Since that year more than 1,000,000 pigs have been recorded annually in Australia, 
with the maximum figure of 1,293.964 in 1935. The distribution of pigs among the 
States and Territories in the latter year was—New South Wales, 436,044; Victoria, 
314,301; Queensland, 304,888; Sonth Australia, 63,4538; Western Australia, 98,026 ; 
Tasmania, 45.163; Northern Territory, 555; Federal Capital Territory, 629+ Total, 
1,293,964. The figures for New South Wales, Victoria and the Federal Capital Tervitory 
represent the number as on the 31st March, 1936. 

A more acenrate index of the development of pig raising in Australia is provided 
in the following table which combines the number of slaughterings with the numbers 
returned each year from 1926.. The table discloses substantial increases in the number 
of pigs raised over the period under review :— 

NUMBER OF PiGS AND NUMBER SLAUGHTERED.—AUSTRALIA. 


' Number of Number Vinar Number of Number 
Pigs, pate mierel, nd Pius, Slaughtered. 
oe | 989,009 | 1,395,593 pice 0 eas ++ 1,167,845 | 1,510,635 
oom 878,207 | 1,302,402 | "TOS2Z4. 4s | 1,102,407 1,585,133 
«+ | 910,181 | 1,360,388 |) 1933 -- * ., | 1,046,867 | 1,636,974 
| 1,018,324 | 1,337,001 || 1934 -. * 1,058,274 1,703,332 
| 1,071,679 | 409,718 |'1935. =. ..’ 1,293,964 | 1,983,745 
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2. Bacon and Ham.—The highest production of bacon and ham was reached in 
1935-36 with an output of 77,655,178 compared with 72,000,090 Ib., the average for the 
last five years. The production in the several States in 1935-36 was as follows :—New 
South Wales, 22,057,458 Ib.; Victoria, 18,165.168 Ib.; Queensland, 23,198,346 Ib. ; 
South Australia, 6,783,216 Ib.; Western Australia, 5,465,098 lb.; Tasmania, 1,984,722 
Ib.; Federal Capital Territory, 1,170 lb.; Total, 77,655,178 Ib. Practically the whole 


of the bacon and ham produced is consumed locally. 


On the experience of the last five 


years the local consumption was about 70,000,000 Ib. per year, or 10.5 lb. per unit of 
population. The bacon and ham esported from Australia is consigned chiefly to the 
Pacific Islands and the East. 


3- Pork Consumption.— Particulars available regarding the consumption of pork 
(excluding bacon and ham) give an average for Australia of 8.95 lb. per head of population. 
Including bacon and ham, the average consumption amounted to 20.25 ib. compared 
with 17 Ib. in New Zealand, 67.75 Ib. in Vanada, and 68 Ib. in the United States of 


America. 


4. Oversea Trade in Pig Products.—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products for 
the last five years is shown in the following table :— 


,PI1G PRODUCTS.—OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA. 


Australian Currency Values. 


Particulars. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1935-37. 
Pigs. 
Imports No. | 6 I2 rr | 39 | 10 
» £ | 242 | 291 | 257 | 2,124 | 413 
Exports No. 28 | 201 | 239 | 131 164 
& ou 192 | 809 | 799 | 7 607 
Net Exports No. | 22 | 189 228 | 92 154 
5 & —50 | 518 | 542 | —I,416 } 104 
E am _ Bacon anp Ham, 
Imports Ib. 7135 | . 11,014 | 11,712 5,168 2,760 
” £ | « 468 H 803 | 774 | PEt 209 
Exports Ib. | 1,598,106 | 1,664,501 | 1,562,498 1,701,575 | 1,736,118 
ee £/ 95,128 96,579 98,825 | 109,760 | 112,680 
Net Exports Ib. .| 1,590,971 | 1,653,487 | 1,550,786 | 1,696,407 | 1,733,358 
Abate, ty fe £/ 94,660 | 95,776 | 98,051 | 109,447 | 112,471 
; J Lit Larp. : 

Imports Ib. 24,644 17,973 25,718 6,963 29,644 
ae £ i) 604 481 | 493 301 O41 
Exports a Bs 1,483,680 | 2,523,749 | 2,792,008 4,049,826 
” | 27385 25,969 41,758 53,603 69,382 
Net Exports Ib. | 15595,946 | 1,465,707 | 2,498,031 2,785,045 | 4,020,182 
Ss % | 26,691 25,488 | 41,265 53,302 68,441 

‘ ios , Frozen Por. 
Imports lb. 180 150,032 85,942 7,746 
psa : £ Io 3 6,703 3,513 210 
xports Ib. | 6,703,234 8,663,864 |15,636,132 23,577:743 |26,716,453 
. De £ 154,163 210,793 401,306 587,410 687,043 
et Exports Ib. | 6,703,054 8,663,864 |15,486,100 23,491,801 |26,708,707 
aD s 154,153 | 210,793 394,603 583,897 686,833 


NoTEr.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 
Hitherto the output of pig products in Australi 


Tequirements and provide a small surplus for export. 


1935-36, however, 


overseas exports of frozen pork showed a 


& was usually sufficient to meet loca) 


During the five years ended 


remarkable increase averaging 
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{2.3 million lb. as compared with an average of 373,000 lb. for the five years ended 


1930-31. The chief pig product consumed in the United Kingdom is bacon and ham, 
the imports of which during 1936 amounted to 7.2 million ewt., valued at £30,300,000, 


the supplies being obtained chiefly from Deimark. 


The agreement at the Ottawa Conference regarding the regulation of supplies from 
foreign countries and the Dominions has been superseded by the institution of a Bacon 
Marketing Scheme by the British Government. The scheme aims at creating a regular 
market for home producers of bacon pigs and necessitates adjustment of foreign supplies 
‘to conform with British bacon factories’ requirements after estimated home and Dominion 
production is provided for. The estimated share of Australian production in this market 
was allocated at 8 million Ib. in 1935, 144 million lb. in 1936, and 22 million Ib. in 1937, 
figures which indicate a steady expansion of this trade in bacon pigs. 


§ 4, Total Dairy Production. 


The total dairy production for each State in 1935-36 is shown below :— 


PRINCIPAL DAIRY PRODUCTION.—1935-36. 


| 


7 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | W. Aust. Tasmania. red Total. 
| 
| | me Lue Bot 
Mix. 
H } 
Used for— | gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. gallons. | gallons. gallons. 
Butter .. 269,432,176 320,579,016 236,159,826, 42,494,389) 28,162,604)25,952,034 922,831,693 
Cheese ..|_ 7,571,601) 11,152,655, 9,005,847! 7,736,750 812,637) 2,171,454 38,450,944 
Condensing | : | 
and con- j 
centrating} 8,052,761, 10,522,736) 18,575,497 
- ' 
ee c9,162,817 157,685,083 


poses... spas) 57.487,794) €16,100,533 


5,613,279 


| es 


| 
59,042,060) 38,138,058 


Total .. 3451346254|399,742)207| 261,266,206 33;730,767 1,13755439217 
BuTtER. 
Ib. ie | Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
In factories 119,123,337,143,161,374| 112,499,567| 17,017,490 10,967,662) 8,016,634 410,786,064 
ee Pena oe he 
and oO! | 
Farms ..| 6,045,959] 4,971,133|  3,420,848| 3,946,815] 1,941,083] 2,596,724 22,936,411 
Total . .|r25,169,296/148,132,507| 115,920,415] 20,964,305) 12,908,745 10,613,358 433,722,475 
CHEESE, 
lb. lb. | Ib. pis, lb. Ib. 
In Factories| 7,060,r00| 10,798,199) 9,149,113] 8,103,243, 863,289) 2,109,551 38,083,495 
on Pal 
er . } 
Farms . 296,103 175,605 170 420 ig 40,730 515,221 
Total | 7356,203} 10,973,804, 9,149,283 8,103,663 865,482) 2,150,281 38,598,716 


Ib. Ib. Ib. 
In Factories} 9,528,911) 38,598,154 (a) * 


| 


| Ih, 
(a) 


GonpENSED, CONCENTRATED, OR PowDERED MILK. 


Tb. 


(a) Fig not available for publication. 
milk used for condensing and concentrating. 


(b) Including States marked (a). 


Ib. 
(b)52,114,854 


(c) Includes 
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PRINCIPAL DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1935-36—continued. 


| | | a | Fed. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria, | Q"land.. 8. Aust. W. Aust. a ee Total. 
| | | 
Bacon AND Ham. E 
| ake. aoe 
In eile Pine, ance! ea coes Poste 5.325.843 roAT6643, | 74,278,813 
On Dairy) | | i 
ar aes 901,789 1,065,618) 18r,272| 509,175) 149.257, 568,079 oe 3.379.360 
—~ = | te ; . |- 
Total 22,057,453) 18,165,168, 23,198,346) 6,783,216 5,465,098 1,984,722) 1,370] 77,655,478 


\ 


all the States, but casein amounting to 3,730,978 |b., valued at £60.745, was manufactured 
in Victoria during 1935-36. 


8 5. Value of Dairy Production. 


. The values of dairy production on a gross, local and net basis are shown in 
the following table. The presentation of these values has become possible by the adoption 
in the several States of uniform principles in determining production and marketing 
costs. Production values for this and other industries are dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XX VITI.—Miscellaneous. : 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


1 
| ) Farm Costs. | 
| i 
c | Gross : 4 \ : 
| Production | et chee Value of. | Neb Vale 
< | 5 Marketing Production | , - | of 
State. | valued at | Socks paltiedintiel Fodder Other | Praductic 
Principal HOETRS paige ae Materials | 2 
Markets. bg Farm usedin | (a) . 
Stock. process of 
Production. 
| } 
a eS — |_| ten a = : = 
| £ | € £ £ £ | £ 
New South Wales ++ | 12,060,000 1,455,000 10,605,000 | 1,401,000 9,000 | 9,195,000 
Victoria | 11,370,604 460,988 — ro,gT5,616 | 1,470,874 | 100,000 | 9,344,742 
Queensland | 7,222,000 | 247,000 6,974,000 | 962,000 | 143,000 | 5,869,000 
South Austeatia «+ | 1,898,534 | 64,027 , 1,834,507 354,490 | 56,870 1,303,141 
Western Australia he 1,335,480 | 40,757 1,288,723 | 664,728 118,594 | *~ 505,401 
Tasmania | 787,120 | 37840 749,280 188,500 | 20,180 540,600 
i is — i ——| = 
Sie (ecke 9 | 34,678,738 | 2,a1r,6x2 325367,126 | 5,071,598 | 447,644 26,847,884 
otal < 1934-35 | 31,373,772 | 2,215,442 | 29,158,329 4,566,888 231,201 | 24,360,240 
(1933-34 | 27,430,149 ) 1,962,017 | 25,468,132 4,467,143 | 238,737 | 20,762,252 
| ' i 
— — — 


(a) No account has been taken of maintenance costs and depreciation. 


§ 6. Poultry Farming. 


1. General—Poultry is kept in varying numbers by farmers, and production 
therefrom furnishes a considerable addition to the annual agricultural or dairying returns. 
For many years, however, poultry-keeping has been carried on as a separate industry, 
while it is also practised in conjunction with other rural industries. Special poultry farma 
have been instituted by the State Governments for scientific breeding, experts have been 
appointed to advise and instruct in the care and Management of the various kinds of 
poultry, and exhibitions of leading breeds have been arranged, as well as egg- 
laying competitions. Co-operative egg-collecting circles have been formed in some 


districts ; eggs are also delivered with milk and cream to the local butter factories, and 
thence forwarded to market. ‘ 
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_ 2. Number of Principal Kinds—The number of principal kinds of poultry is included 
in the annual census of live stock in all States except Victoria and Tasmania. The 
former State completed a census at 30th June, 1933, and the numbers at that date are 
shown in the table below. The details for Tasmania have been estimated. In 1913 a 
complete census was also taken and these data have been included for comparative 


es purposes in the following table :— 
% : POULTRY.—NUMBER OF PRINCIPAL KINDS—AUSTRALIA. 
= State. Fowls. \ Ducks. | Geese. Turkeys. 
oS y 1913. 4 a pre ry 
ri ¥ No. No j No, No. 
New South Wales 31351,629 | 201,075 23,948 216,274 
Victoria . 3,855,538 288,413 59,851 (a) 100,000 
Queensiand Soe 841,630 | 355337 | 72457 27,192 
South Australia 7 1,440,385 | 55,059 18,245 49,000 
Western Australia 999,452 | 100,828 | 6,243 49,585 
Tasmania (a) 350,000 | 35,000 12,000 3,000 
Total - | 10,838,634 | 776,312 127,744 | 450,120 
1935-39. “ 5 
| | 
No. No. | No. No. 
New South Wales 552603,271 201,844 | 20,630 232,229 
Victoria (6) 5;496,969 292,882 | 39,283 113,966 
Queensland 1,182,343 Soy 7 Lom | 4,339 10,132 
South Australia 2,040,025 Eien a 19,500 60,799 
Western Australia 1,386,035 28,293 | 2,395 25,580 
Tasmania (a) 450,000 35,000 | 10,000 10,000 
#3 : lf eat A ee 
Total - | 15,818,643 | 654,260 105,207 452,712 


§ 


(Bb) 30th J une, 1933. é 


(a) Estimated. 
3. Value of Poultry Products.—Difficulty is experienced in obtaining complete 


; figures for the production of poultry products. Arising from a series of Conferences of 


Australian Statisticians uniform procedure has been established for the valuation of 
these products. The following table sets out the values accruing to the poultry industry 
for Australia on a gross, loca] and net basis, and has been compiled from data actually 


collected or carefully estimated by the State Statistical Bureaux :— 
GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF POULTRY PRODUCTS, 1935-36. 


jot 


malts 
| Gross 
| Production | ip: steer 
seats, | anes at) | MERGE | RQMUR? | ober CO 
| Markets. | |, aunt 
' | — 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
New South Wales | 3,702,000 | 263,000 | 3,439,000 | 1,236,000 
Victoria ; 3,600,671 . 270,051 3,330,020 997,000 | 
Queensland ; 555,000 92,000 403,000 164,000 | 
South Australia iol Ay 2752594 St 96,250 656,095 | 399,007 
Western Australia .. | © 600,709 | 108,305 492,404 222,050 
Tasmania .. ; 304,370 273330 337,040 | 31,000 
1935-36 | 9,575:755 | 850,936 | 8,718,819 | 3,050,257 
Total < 1934-35 | 8,955,815 857,091 | 8,098,724 | 2,837,005 
1933-34 | 8,542,275 801,683 | 7,740,592} 2,501,232 
| 


(a) No account has been taken of maintenance costs aud depreciation. 


. Net Value 
_of Production. 
(a) 


z 
2,203,000 
2,333,020 

299,000 
257,088 
270,414 
3055449 
5,068,562 
5,201,059 
| 5,179,300 
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4. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The Australian oversea export of poultry 
products is confined chiefly to eggs in shell and egg contents which are mainly consigned 
to the United Kingdom; New South Wales, Victoria aud South Australia are the 
largest exporters, the total exports in 1936-37 amounting to £974,334. The levying 
in accordance with the Ottawa Conference Agreement of a customs duty varying between 
1s. and 1s. 9d. per 10 dozen by the Government of the United Kingdom on imported 
eggs of foreign origin has assisted Australia to obtain a larger share in this valuable 
market. Exports from Australia rose from less than 3 million dozen valued at 
£219,000 in 1928-29 to 21.7 million dozen valued at more than £1.1 million in 1934-35, 
but declined during the past two years to 15.5 million dozen in 1936-37. The exports 
of frozen poultry have also increased. ‘The oversea trade during the last five years was 
as follows :— 


POULTRY PRODUCTS, TRADE.—AUSTRALIA. 
Australian Currency Values. : 


| 


Particulars. 1932-33. | 1933-34- 1934-35+ 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Live Poutrry. 
Imports No. co te R 137 | 154 2,780 
Ls £ 788 | 239 401 | 605 1,256 
Exports No 1,742 2,047 1,233 1,733 1,099 
> + £ 896 986 799 973 | 572 
Net Exports oN 1,489 | 1,970 1,096 | 1,579 | —1,681 
, fe = 108 747 3908 | 308 . —684 
Frozen Povuttry. 
Nl to" 

Imports .. ae lb. 20,486 13,290 | 3,129 | 11,671 | 11,5890 
. ae . £ 809 919 l47 | 467 | 616 
Exports pair 60,921 33.538 . 39,310 | 52,377 40,734 
_ byt 40,266 | 16,798 20,490 36,078 | 353432 

Net Exports (@) | &) (a) | (a) | (@) 

» £) 39:457! 15,879 | 20,343 | 35,611 34,816 
et ee s, pele) ce ony a " — 
Eees. 

| 7 ] | 
Imports re 6,722 | 6,003 * 7,002 7311 7,010 
9” 397 | 333 408 | 397 356 
Exports a Ree ee eyes pee \21,728,740 |17,365,132 ee 
. a 958,065 | 1,058,164 | 1,148,254 Q10,892 054, 8 
Net Exports doz. 16,837,566 '19,611,029 121,711,738 \17,357,821 ite 
r» £| 957,668 | 1,057,831 . 1,147,846 | 910,495 | 954,222 
Eaa-Contents. 
Imports Ib. 95470 24,173 31,257 46,917 | 32,729 
“ected ie 1,755 3,491 3,38 3957 | 4,004 
P ‘ me (2) . (a) 290,612 | 652,858 
” ass 0,549 1484 3.479 73170 19,756 
Net Exports Ib. a) a) (a) 243,605 Soke 
” £ 58,794 4,993 OT tte PASS 


(a) Quantity not available. 
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§ 7. Bee Farming. 


1. General.—Although practised to some extent as a separate industry, bee-farming 
is frequently carried on in conjunction with agriculture or dairying. The returns of 
4 honey from productive hives during 1935-36 gave an average of 62.2 lb. per hive, while 
i the average quantity of wax was 0.75 lb. per hive. 


2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The number of hives and the production 
ie of honey and beeswax during the year 1935-36 are given in the following table. As 

these details have been collected from holdings of one acre and upwards, any production 
from smaller areas is omitted and consequently the production to that extent is 
und rstated. In Victoria and South Australia, however, the compulsory registration 
of b-ekeepers enables the collection to cover all producers and the production for these 
States is considered to be complete. 


BEE-HIVES, HONEY AND BEESWAX, 1935-36. 


Bee Hives. Honey Produced. Beeswax Produced. 


| 
State. = Y | x l £ E ie 
GC: npro- iross f yross 

aaies Pauerive: Total. Quantity. | valttes Quantity. Value. 

Pe orNO wt eeINo. No. Ib. | s Ab. | £ 
New South Wales .. 76,48) 19,875) 96,356} 4,577,097) 70,564] 62,886] 4,884 
‘ “Victoria .. ae 85,071] 14,579] 99,650 5,901,463) 92,210) 61,849) 4,123 
+ Queensland .« | 12,484] 3,704) 16,188 584,288 7,912 8,656} 613 
South Australia .. 68.591} 14,388) 82,979] 4,160,006) 34,667| 46,570] 2,814 
Western Australia .. 15,342| 1,273} 16,615 916,929) 11,389) 13,952 748 
‘Tasmania .. ei 5,509| 2,072 7,581 238,055, 4,216 3,416] 214 
Fed. Cap. Territory .. 60 eZ 132 7,000) 108 26 Z 
Australia -- | 263,538) 55,963] 319,501| 16,384,838] 221,066] 197,355| 13,398 


The table hereunder gives the production of honey and beeswax for the latest available 
five years :— - 


HONEY AND BEESWAX PRODUCTION. 
| a ba, F ots ar 
| 


; ze 


| | | Fed, 
Beason. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. |W. Aust. | Tasmania. aD. Australia. 
3 | | | Ter. 
| fe, ae 


Ib. | Ib. Ib. Ib, Ib. lb. ) ibe |] lb. 
* {931-32 |2,123,233 2,159,770 283,022 1,240,525 | 250,146 | 52,559 | 1,480 6,110,735 
~ 1932-33 (2,921,242 |3,543,103 531,075 4,791,526 438,209 | 127,896 | 2,976 12,356,027 
1933-34 |1,397.426 |1,133,279 | 610,330 2,501,057 621,275 ‘ona | 6,491,701 


1934-35 [5539077 |24779791 | 7615209 4,155,450 811.449 | 67,717 | 10,120 |14,125,413 
eae 4,577,097 |5,901,403 | 584,288 14,100,006 | 916,929 | 238,055 | 7,000 |16,384,838 
| | | 


Brrswax. 
bes - ee eee! | | 
4 Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. eel. es) Melb. 5 ep Th: Ib. 
1931-32 | 27,933 | 26,239 | 6,082 | 17,253 |. 4,251 644 80 | 82,482 
‘< £932-33 | 38.715 | 41,827 9,948 | 52,273) 7,343 | 25741 50.| 152,897 
- 1933-34 27,069 15,102 | ~8,727 31,891 8,643 2,038 as 93,470 
1934-35 | 70,564 | 30,351 | 9.745 | 45,515 | 11,222 | 1,475 | 22) 168,894 
62,886 61,849 | 8,056 40,579 | 13,952 3,410 | 20 | 1973355 
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The production of honey and beeswax varies greatly frome year to sheaat cake 
to the favourableness or otherwise of the seasons. During the last five years 4 iors 
Wales produced on the average 3,312,000 lb. of honey and 45.400 th. of osc : “3 = e 
produced 3,103,000 Ib. of honey and 35,100 lb. of wax; and ecg ice! oe 3,382. = 
lb. of honey and 38,700 Ib. of wax. These States together accounted for 88.3 per - 4 
of the total Australian production of honey and 85.7 per cent. of the beeswax. Nex 
in order of importance were Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania. 


3. Value of Production.—The following table shows the gross, local and = values 
of production which have been compiled by the Statisticians of the several States on 
uniform methods. These data are based upon actual records but as previously explained 
it is known that the production in some States is understated. No production coste- 
are taken into account and consequently the gross production valued at the farm and 
net values are identical. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF BEE PRODUCTS, 1935-36. 


Gross | | 


: | Gross | 
Production | Marketing | Production | Net Value of 
State. Veloed 2% Costs. | * Valued at | Production.(a) 
Principal . } Farm, } 
Markets. | 
) 
£ £ £ . £ 
New South Wales .. ce 75,000 | 7000 | 68,000 | 68,000 
| H | 
Victoria .. ¥ eis 96,333 18,828 | 77.505 | 77505 
/ 1 | 
| | ! uh 
Queensland ae st 8.525 | 2,500: || 6,025 | 6,025 
South Australia .. 5; 37-481 | > 6,114 | 31,367 | 31,367 
Western Australia .. he 12,137 | a 12,137 | 12,137 
| 
Tasmania .. oo a 45430 220 | 4,210 | 4,210 
| | 
Big heh PS Det ‘ ; 
i 1935-36 a 233,906 34,662 190,244 199,244 
Total < 1934-35 . 235,027 | 31,520 | 203,507 203,507 4 
1933-434... * vs SR757) | #S87h 7) Baeee | 85,886 | 


4. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—-In normal years the production of honey exceeds. 
Australian requirements, and a small quantity is available for export. The imports — 
into the United Kingdom average 80,000 ewt. annually, of which Australia supplies. 
approximately 1,200 cwt. At the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1032 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, on behalf of their Government, agreed to 
the imposition of an import duty of 7s. per ewt. on foreign honey. For the two years 
ended 1936-37 the exports from Australia amounted to £43,220 compared with a total of 
£30,578 for the previous five years. The more general use of frame hives has reduced 
the production of wax, and’as a, result the quantity imported has exceeded that exported. 


during each of the last five years. - 


For the years 1935-36 and 1936-37, the imports of honey amounted to 7,607 lb. and ~ 
4,852 lb., respectively, and the exports to 764,606 Ib. and 1,934,162 Ib. The imports of 
beeswax amomnted to 74,380 Tb. in 1935-36 and 74,168 lb. in 1936-37, and the exports. 
to 305 Th. and, 43.656 lb. respectively for the same years. : 
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Se ho 
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§ 8. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


The quantities and values of Australian lie a dairy and bee products exported 
during each of the last five years are shown below 


AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. EXPORTS. 


Particulars. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37. 
Pee a — ee. By 2S} - y es LS ine ba peg~ soil ee Eee 
a Quantery. 
Beeswax Se e. ae Ib. | 2,081 1.451| 5a 395) 48,656 
Shere 3 P 26,329, 254 244,299.732/262,518,906)212,646, 5 309, “48 
sis sis Fe 11,785,15 Tae 714| 16,829,351) 12,972,627| 13,924,572 
‘ Eggs rot in shell 5 +5 a (a) | (a) pe He ~ Eaaiece 
Tazg4 oe a doz, | 16,844,288) 19, a, 3032) 22,718,740] 17,365,1 2 9,027 
Feathers, nndressed A on 155 (a) | (a " re | (4) <3 line e | ee eid 
Povey ar 3 - Ib. | 406,851 351,674) 388,761) 764,696) 1,934,162 
ae 7 ut | 1,620,590 1,48 ‘| 2.5235 5792,008 49,826 
Atl . | 99) 1483s45 523,749| 2,792,008) 4,049,826 
Bacon and Ham : ; 1,596,706, erie 1,562,498} 1 17014575) 1,730,118 
Frozen Poultry or F pair | 60,921 33,538 39,310 52,377] 40,734 
Frozen Pork Ib. | 6,703,234! 8,663,864 15,636,132) 23,577, 743| 26,716,453 
Milk, concentrated and preserved _» | 24,452,509 19,773,058 10,553,864) 16,961,023, 22,219,035 
Pigs, living ae Be es No. 28 201 239) 131] 164 
Poultry, living + Ss pe 1,738 2,047 1,233 15733) 1,099 
VALUE. 
Zea os £ A £ £ 
Beeswax a ae 143) 94) 28) 2,940 
Butter a6 ste ore =a 9,264,665) 8,194,220) 9,586, 756 9,028,243) 7,716,4.73 
Cheese 4 A= = 318,895, 229,313 403,977! 337,467) 384,027 
Eggs not in shel} ne or | 60,549) 8,484) 3,369 4,170! 19,756 
gs +. a wie 958,065 1,058,164, 1,148,254 910,892) - 954,578 
Feathers, undressed ae AA 4 | 400 694, 1,491 2,257) 3,110 
Honey om us <8 fe 8,014) 6,458) 6,828 12,840) 30,380 
Lard a a si Ben 27,385 25,963), 41,758) 53,603 69,382 
Meata— | | 
Bacon and Ham We af a 95,003, 96,579 98,825 109,760, 112,680 
Frozen Poultry oe a sai 40,266, 16,798 20,490. 36,078) 355432 
Frozen Pork ; as 154,163 210,793 401,306) 587,410 687,043 
Milk, concentrated and Preserved. sh 927,546) 739,000 710,166 722,301 850,231 
Pigs, living .. \ et 192 809) 899 708} 607 
Poultry, living a * | 846) ee A 799 973) 572 
| scl =e <> 
Total .. ae =a +» | 11,856,222! 10,588,355 12,425.014 11 eco 730: TO, 867, Ze 


(a) Quantity not available. 

Butter figures most largely in the list of exports shown above, and is consigned mainly 
to the United Kingdom. During the latest year under review 160,674,000 Ib. were 
shipped thereto, representing 92 per cent. of the total exports. Shipments to the principal 
Eastern countries were approximately 12,000,000 Ib., or nearly 7 per cent. of the total. 


§ 9. British Imports of Dairy Products. 


1. Quantities and Values.—Tho following table gives the quantities and values of 
the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the years 1932 
to 1930 :— 
_ DAIRY PRODUCTS.— IMPOR TS, UNIT ED KINGDOM, 


Products. 1932. | 1933. 1034. 1935. 1936, 
Butter ane oe oo CWE, 8 dea 36) 8,831,636 9,695,394 9,608,016 9,752,043 
% on) * et £ | 41,055,142 | 34,340,921 | 33,271,706 | 39,328,128 | 44,424,184 
Cheese os ne Peeters 3,003,113 3,039,450 2,988,539 2,714,351 2,076,489 
fay + .: +: £} 9,089,757 | 7,611,726 | 7,014,517 | 6,649,093 | 7,789,591 
Milk, concentrated and preserved cwt. | 3,073,980 2,730,385 2,344,678 2,005,528 1,926,803 
— ‘ > sy £ 4,252,202 3,549,210 3,269,018 2,435,822 2,407,277 
Bacon and ham ne «. ewt. | 12,192,188 | 9,953,167 | 8,326,535 | 7,003,672 | 7,241,397 
fe ee ie £ | 32,913,045 | 32.993,984 | 33,172,222 | 30,462,249 | 30,256,502 
Pork (a) da rs oe cwt, 3755259 643,777 I,105,420 915,098 1,025,212 
A ve ‘e Py £ 983,548 1,620,323 2,926,863 2,509,315 2,779,906 


= (a) (‘rozen, chilled and salted. 


Ts Te = eo re Ne a . Geo? Lek —5 P or aie 
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2. Butter.—(i) Imports. Australia has for many years supplied a large proportion — 
of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. The quantity in 1936 amounted 
to 1,694,222 ewt., or 17 per cent. of the total importation. The Australian contribution 
was valued at 7,673,015 and was exceeded only by that received from New Zealand 
and Denmark. These three countries combined supplied 68 per cent. of the total imports 
compared with 72 per cent. in 1935 :— 


BUTTER IMPORTS.—UNITED KINGDOM, 1936. 


Country from which | 


Country irom which Quantity. | Value. 


Imported: h Quantity. | Value. Imported. 
pt zoe E = Ss ' < — 
V rewtnoet 4 £ ewt. | £ 

New Zealand .. |-2,791,914 13,445,227 | Argentine Republic 142,528 | 559,006 
Denmark .. | 2,170,542 |10,770,929 | Estonia “2 116,329 | 492,855 
Australia .. | 1,694,222 | 7,673,015 | Union of South | 
Netherlands 2 | agOsren Pgnd ary Africa 25.1 pat 322,218 
Irish Free State .. | 468,272 | 1,694,339 | British Possessions, 
Soviet Union aie 415,055 | 1,648,040 | nei. —- 107,119 503,886 
Lithuania .. | 210,842 | 883.801 | Foreign Countries, 
Latvia .. By 196,396 827,358] Bea. = 119,067 | 480,687 
Poland .. Ae 188,954 710,768 | 
Finland oe 159,761 7133079 | d 
Sweden me |) es OnaaS 687,759 | Total -- | 9:752;043 144,424,184 


(ii) London Prices. The average price of first quality Australian salted butter in 
London during the last ten years is shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN BUTTER.—LONDON PRICES. 


' Average Price, first lit; é = ¥ zs Saal 
Year. ae path quality ears Average zat 9 quality, 
5. d. a) te 
1927 169 6 1932 105 0 
as 171 0 1933 87 0 
1929 P75. 0 1934 75 6 
ee 135 6 1935 | 04 6 
TQ3r FFOITG 1936. 104 6 


By, Cheese.—The value of cheese imported into the United Kingdom in sao was 
£7,780,501, of which £4,773,989 was received from New Zealand, and £1,926,353 from 


Canada. Small experimental shipments from Australia were made in 1908 and following 


years, fair prices being realized. The value of the i X : 
mmounted to faao.tea. e nape from Australia during 1936 


4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1 

4 : 936 at 
£30,256,502, the United Kingdom received imports to the value of ace ee 
Denmark, £5,536,479 from Canada, £2,061,544 from the Netherlands, £1,676,019 , 


sae Poland and £1,638,798 from the Irish Free State. The import from Australia was 
small, 


5. Pork. The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (frozen and chilled) 
was £2,779,906 in 1936. Imports from Australia were valued at £622,275, showing a 


marked increase over the imports in i i 
previous years. The bulk of th | 
received from New Zealand, namely £1, aA : Ce oaoe he 


; 6. Other Products—The imports to the United Kingdom from Australia of 
la poultry, game, lard and honey in 1936 were unimportant, but frozen rabbits 
o the value of £161,646 and eggs in shell to the value of £048,376 representing 77 per 

cent, and to per cent. respectively of the total imports were imported during the year. 


| ee 


GENERAL. Soar 
Ye CHAPTER XXII 
& FORESTRY.* . 
% et SS 18 Cendyal: 


1. Objects of Forestry.—Scientific forestry aims at the preservation and develop- 
ment of existing forest areas by safeguarding them against fire, pests and destructive 
_ agencies generally, by expert supervision of the removal of timber, by judicious thinning 

_ and by reforestation of denuded areas with suitable forest growths of local or exotic 
_ origin. It provides also for the continuance of this indispensable form of national wealth 
by the afforestation of available bare lands proved capable of producing various timbers... 
Only small areas of virgin forests still remain in Australia, as extensive inroads have been 
made by timber-getters, by agriculturalists and by pastoralists—who have destroyed 
large areas by “ ring-barking ’—and it is not unlikely that climatological changes 
have resulted therefrom. It is recognized that beneficial consequences follow on the 
planting of trees on denuded lands, or along eroding coasts, and that a forest covering 
tends to regulate to the best advantage the effects of rainfall. The existing virgin 
forests consist of hardwood jungle, or brush, with very little softwood, and the peed 
for extensive softwood planting is urgent. 


j Efficient forestry is of particular interest in connexion with the Murray River 

Basin, where a large expenditure from the public funds has been incurred in the 
_ provision of locks and weirs and in the formation of irrigation settlements in the lower 
course of the river. The stability of flow of this river in so far as it can be assured by 
forest plantation may be regarded as of national importance. 


ha 


7 

Successful planting of exotics in various parts of Australia has demonstrated that 
_ both climate and soil are suitable for the cultivation of a number of highly serviceable 
, softwoods. 


2. Extent of Forests.—(i) Australia. The bulk of the present local timber supply c. 
6 comes from the thickly forested areas in the 30-inch and over rainfall belt south of the 4 
_ tropics, and the 70-inch and over rainfall belt within the tropics. The total forest area’ . 
included in the divisions specified is comparatively small, and is confined to the following 
: regions :—(a) The coastal belt in the extreme south-west of Western Australia, from a 
little north of Perth to Albany ; (b) the Otway country in the south of Victoria, and 
~ the whole of the south-eastern portion of that State; (c) the mountain forests of 
Victoria and New South Wales ; (d) the coastal districts of New South Wales and 
~~ Queensland ; (e) the greater portion of Tasmania ; (f) the forests on the Murray River 
- near Echuca; and (g) the cypress pine belt from the Murray northward to Queensland 
~ and westward of the coastal belt. 


as 
Z __ Over 90 per cent. of the timber trees of Australia consists of hardwoods belonging 

to the genus Eucalyptus (Gum Trees). Including the mallees over 400 species are now . 
al 


g 


PT) ar ee 


_ fo the gon but the chief commercial varieties are confined to about 50 species. 
5 In addition to the hardwood forests and the cypress pino belt the coastal strip in 
~ Queensland and northern New South Wales provides “rain” or “ brush ” forests. 
These tropical forests furnish the serviceable hoop pine and furniture timbers such as 


black bean, Queensland walnut and maple, silkwood, etc. 
£ a A specially contributed article dealing with Forestry in Australia appeared as part of this Chapter 
in Official Year Book No. 19 (vide pp. 701 to 712 therein), 
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The drier wooded area of the continent contains a large number of xerophilous trees 
and woody shrubs which thrive in regions receiving less than 10 inches of rain per annum. 
Country devoid of tree growth is rare. Unsuitable soil conditions such as basalt 
formations, clay pans, rock exposures or sand dunes are as a rule more responsible for 
treeless areas than lack of rainfall, The 300-mile stretch of the Nullarbor Plain is a 
treeless area where the non-retentive limestone fonndation accentuates the effects of a 
jow rainfall. While, however, the major portion of Australia carries trees, and may 
be said to be wooded (the term “ desert ” applying to relatively small areas only), dense 
forest is confined to a very narrow fringe. The savannah forests of the interior vield 
minor products such as sandalwood and tan barks, but do not produce tim ber. These 
open, park-like formations carry scattered trees of low habit only. Practically the 
whole of Papua and New Guinea carry or has carried dense forests, the exceptions being 
certain small dry belts where the rainfall is less than 70 inches. Norfolk Island was 
originally covered with a thick jungle. ; 


Special articles relating to Australian Eucalyptus timbers and the chemical] products 
of Eucalypts will be found in Official Year Book No. 10, pp. 85-98. 


Scientific surveys of the forests of the various States have not yet been completed 
and there are, in consequence, conflicting reports regarding the total forest area of 
Australia. At the Interstate Conference on Forestry, held at Hobart in April, 1920, 
it was resolved that a forest area of 24,500,000 acres was necessary to provide for the 
future requirements of Australia. This area was subsequently adopted at the Premiers’ 
Conference held in May of the same year. Expert foresters, however, consider that 
approximately 19,500,000 acres represent the possible limit for permanent reservation 
in Australia, The distribution of the latter area throughout the States was estimated 
as follows :— 


ESTIMATED FOREST AREA. 


State. Total Forest Area. pict - 
| 
New South Wales ee ne wy 4,000,000 2.02 
Victoria es Ae af Se 5,500,000 | 9.78 
Queensland ne = = or) 6,000,000 1.40 
South Australia SF a aed 500,000 | 0.21 
Western Australia “2 a <a | 3,000,000 0.48 
Tasmania ; a a mt 500,000 2.98 
| 
Australia be es os 19,500,000 1.02 
} 


— — ~ — £ 


(ii) Comparison with Other Countries. The table hereunder shows the absolute and 


relative forest areas of Australia and other countries, and the relative areas owned by 
the State, by Public Institutions and bw private individuals, in so far as the details are 
available. The term “ Public Institutions”? appears to include local governmental 
and ecclesiastical authorities, while those held by public companies, co-operative societies, 
etc,, are included with private individuals. 


The figures are based on information supplied to the International Institute of 
Agriculture and are the latest available. Comparisons of the returns for different 
countries are, however, subject to the qualification that the significance of the term 


“ forest ” is not identical in all cases. In older countries, and chiefly in Europe, scientifio. 


forestry has been practised for centuries, whereas in newer lands, such as Australia, 
Canada, etc., it is of comparatively recent application. Moreover, considerable areas 
included as forests in the newer countries contain indigenous growth of little or no 
commercial value, and effective comparisons cannot, therefore, be made with countries 
where efficient forestry has been practised for many years. ' 


i 


| 


iT. La- -— > ow ¢ 


Foresrry ACTIvitTins oF THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT, 952. 


_PORESTS.—AREA AND OWNERSHIP, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


} 
| 

5! 
| | 


Country. | Forest Area. | 


Porcentage Owned by— 


| 

Per cent. of | | 2 
Total Area, | le pole | 
ape | State | Institutions | 

| Se" | other than | 
| State, | 


Privately. 


| 

= baSo| hs es Se, 
| 
| 


: | mn { 
| 8q- miles. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. 


een eee = -+ | 3,667,530 | 44-7 TOGO. esl oy os 

‘anada .. Wf -= | 1,151,402 | ae a a a 
ae States of America ., | ~733+539 iy 2H 7 i i a 
ndia.. ie a O20 ays (a) | (a) | (a) 
Nigeria .. oe orl] PRZIASQOOSIN W328 (a) | (a) (a) 
Finland - % af omy 971540! | 07365 39.0 I i. Fae ANS SS 
Sweden Se -» | 89,500} 56.5 Zora 5 Om eee O.T 
_ Japan | 87,678) . 59.5 (a) (a) | (a) 
Germany | -49,991 | 27.5 320 .pe ie 1 2) Bl ea fone 
France .. po AO708 ji TQ.2 135 On ee 23).0 62.5 
Poland .. 7. eo he 9 32240.[ 27.5 3h aa 63.9 
Austraiia (5) See -. | 980,469) , 1.0 (a) | (a) (a) 
Yugoslavia Pe -- | 29,504 | 30.6 BF | e2850 33.6 
Norway _ A 29,454 | 24.7 13.0 | 6.4 80. 
Turkey . i F i wi 628,703 | 97° | 04.4 © | OG, bet 5.6 
Rumania 3 NERC ane ae eo 18.3 51.2 
Italy i “+ {22,425 | 18.7 3.0 34.0 63.0 
New Zealand ne -- | 20,778 OBS: (a) (a) (a) 
Spain in + | 19,305 | . 10.0 | (a) (a) | (a) 
Czechoslovakia oe =e 17,925 | 33.0 20.4 15.6 64.0 
Union of South Africa ms 15,058 Zier (a) (a) (a) 
Algeria . =H | 12,257 TO. 7 an) (a) | (a) (a) 
Austria .. —_ | L2; LOM RS 7 Awe ATS ae HeeeT NG” A Ales 
Dutch Fast Indies fe TI37%" | 23-1 (a) | (a) (a) 
Bulgaria a. Daler TL 46o| e288 25 sO A iee SONS Mell’ Moni 
Greece .. i aac] 9,291 18.5 OOTS iy) slOsg Ie Boea 
Latvia .. + “| 6,406. | 25.2 83.6 De SiG, ee erAa6: 
Great Britain .. catal 45745 524 | 0.4 | ie Yh = aletye) 

| | 
(a) Not available. (5) Estimate of forest area possible for permanent reservation, 


3. Requisite Proportion of Forest Area.—It is generally held that when the forest 
area in any country falls below 0.86 acres per head of population, that country will be 
obliged to import timber. Australia possesses 3.19 acres of forest per head of population, 
and normally the excess of imports of timber over exports amounts to approximately - 
28,000,000 cubic feet. There are two reasons for the excess. In the first place, the 
area Of 19,500,000 acres given as the wooded area comprises all forest lands, reproductive 
or otherwise. The bulk of this area consists of cut-over forests swept by fire at frequent 
intervals, and the area of really productive forests has not been ascertained. Secondly, 
Australia does not possess a sufficient supply of softwoods, and must, therefore—with 
the exception of a small quantity produced in Queensland and New South Wales— 
import the bulk of its requirements from overseas. Provided that the area of 19,500,000 


“acres considered possible of permanent reservation by foresters was yielding under 


sylvicultural treatment its maximum of hard and soft woods the timber supply 
of Australia would be sufficient for a population of 224 millions. 


§ 2. Forestry Activities of the Commonwealth Government. 
Forestry was not included amongst the matters transferred from the States to the 
control of the Commonwealth, and federal supervision, therefore, is restricted to the 
forests in the Commonwealth Territories. These territories (including Papua, New 
Guinea and Norfolk Island) cover a large area, and, with the exception of the Northern 


 2218,-277 
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Territory, are capable of sound forestry development. It is only within comparatively 
recent years, however, that any attempt has been made to take stock of the forestry 
position. The Commenwealth Forestry Bureau was instituted in 1925 to initiate 
sylvicultural and other forest research work and to take charge of the education and 
training of the professional staffs required by the Commonwealth and the State services. 
The Bureau received statutory powers under an Act passed in 1930. In the meantime, 
the Australian Forestry School was established in 1926, and not only was the training 
of the State forest officers begun, but a nucleus of qualified officers was sent abroad to 
undergo special courses of instruction with the object of staffing the research side of 
the Bureau. The financial situation since 1930 has delayed progress on the research 
side, and the educational work of the Australian Forestry School is at present the 
Bureau’s main activity. : 

The forest resources of the Territories of Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk Island and 
the Federal Capital have been investigated, and reports in connexion therewith have 
been published. In the case of the Federal Capital area an active forest policy has 
been inaugurated. : , 

The investigation of the dead product of the forests is entrusted to the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which has established a Forest Products Division. 
Research work is being carried out by this institution in regard to various matters, e.g., 
paper pulp, seasoning, preservation, tan barks, the chemistry of woods, and the 
utilization of forest products generally, including the substitution of local for imported 
woods for such purposes as butter boxes and fruit cases. 


* 


§ 3. State Forestry Departments. 


1. Functions.—With the exception of Queensland, the powers and functions of 
State forest authorities are laid down under Forestry Acts and Regulations. In each 
State there is a Department or Commission specially charged with forestry work. The 
functions of these administrations are as follows :—(a) The securing of an adequate 
reservation of forest lands ; (6) The introduction of proper measures for scientific control 
and management of forest lands; (c) The protection of forests ; (d) The conversion, 
marketing and economic utilization of forest produce ; and (e) The establishment and 
maintenance of coniferous forests to remedy existing deficiency in softwoods. 

Annual reports are issued by each State forest authority. 

In Victoria a forestry school has been established at which recruits are trained for 
the forestry service of the State. 


2. Forest Reservations. —At the Interstate Forestry Conference held in Hobart in 
1920, the State forestry authorities agreed in regard to the necessity of reserving an 
area of 24,500,000 acres of indigenous forest lands in order to meet the future requirements 
of Australia but, as previously mentioned, it is the considered opinion of expert foresters 
that 19.5 million acres only are possible of permanent reservation. This area was 
distributed. among tho States as set out in Section 1, 2 ante. 

Having been endorsed by the Premiers’ Conference held later in the same year, 
this area was adopted as the Australian forest requirement towards the permanent 
reservation of which the authorities are now aiming, The progress made in the various 
States to the end of June, 1936, is set out in the-following table :— 


AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1936. 


e eatin bane l ; 
Particulars. New South victoria, | Queens- | South | Western 


Wales. | “and. | Australia, | Australia, | Tasmania. | Australia, 
a Sa oe 23 ee | praca th 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres, | Acres, | A 
rete en ) | cres. | Acres. Actes, 
forests he OETA ae 83,587 | 2,640,377 |(a)2 7 5 8 5 
Perea egal) Sead | 4,083,587 | 2,640,377 |(@)264,075 | 3,238,062 | 1,488,908 |16,763,056 
reserves ue 1,410,032 730,545 | 3,542,466 zy 2,194,105 950,000 | 8,827,238 


Te ig 6,557,479 | 4,824,132 6,182,843 | 264,075 | 5,332,857 | 2,438,908 |25,590,294 


(a) Includes Timber and Fuel Reserves. 


State Forestry DEPARTMENTS. 


In addition to the work of permanently reserving their respective areas the State 
foresters are endeavouring to survey all timbered lands with a view to the cutting out 
of all those unsuitable for forestry. Considerable areas have been revoked in certain 
States, while dedications of new areas have resulted in gains to the permanent forest 
estate. 


Tho area of State forests reserved in perpetuity am@unted in June, 1936, to 
16,763,056 acres, or 86 per cent. of the area considered possible of permanent 
reservation in Australia. Of this area a considerable proportion consists of inaccessible 


refers to merchantable forest only. The foresters of Australia are, therefore, faced 
with a difficult task in improving and preserving the existing forests, and in securing 
the reservation of further suitable forest country to ensure a permanent supply. 


The Forestry Departments also control 8,827,238 acres of temporary timber and 
fuel reserves, but, while these areas contain some land of high value for forestry purposes, 
the greater part does not justify permanent reservation. 


3. Sylviculturaf Nurseries and Plantations.—Recognition of the necessity for 
providing by systematic sylviculture for the future softwood timber needs has led to the 
creation in all of the States of a number of nurseries and plantations. A brief statement 
showing the locality of these establishments and the nature of their activities will be 
found in the previous issues of the Official Year Book. (See Official Year Book No. 6, 
PP. 451-3.) Details regarding forest plantations and the number of persons employed 
are given hereunder :— 


FORESTRY.—AREAS AND EMPLOYMENT, 1935-36. 


New | South |Western | Y 
- | S- ; 
South Victoria. Queens | Aus- Aus- a5 Total. 
Particulars. Wales. | land. | tralia, | tralia, | Mania 
pal A Sk 
‘ / 
Total area of indigenous forest im- es a P | Mec car 
proved or regenerated acres 1,158,689 | 808.916 | 178,429 9,906 | 374,813 Ba 2,530,753 
Total area of Effective Planta- | 
tions— | } 
Softwoods a acres 42,864 | 45,658 | pie 85,552 #0,260 | 1,150 aes 
Hardwoods os acres * 2,500 1,605 | 5,326 | ap End 542 
Number of persons empipyed in ; 
Forestry Departments— | | é 
Office Stait 5a No. | 67 44 } 104 | 27 37 14 293 
Field Staff bcs No. 79 | 140 | 670 | 349 | (a) 819 | 22 2,079 


as (a) ‘Including casual hands, 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure of State Forestry 
Departments from 1931-32 to 1935-36 are given below :— 


STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. me 


State. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
| | : 
REVENUE. ‘ 
le =e e wien Saad a ! 
£ £ £ wy, ts £ £ 
New South Wales .. 104,674 139,211 166,014 | 188,471 | 87,674 
‘Victoria... ar 77,189 126,058 | 179,150 158,608 | 176,626 
~ Queensland. . nif 162,246 235,440 | 293,991 608,935 660,455 
South Australia ie 83,714 62,766 82,888 | 95,730 | 115,513 
Western Australia .. 57,207 65,875 89,895 119,232 143,158 
Tasmania .. ae 8,584 13,229 | 17,445 23,006 | 20,904 
tts, Pe ea hel 
| 
, Total .. es 493,674 642,579 | 829,383 | 1,194,042 | 1,210,330 
\ 
. | bie a4 spore is) 
; Z 3 
1: 
~ a . ; 
A é ~ phe 
Tae 
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STATE FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS.—REVENUE AND EX PENDITURE—conid. 
| j 
State. 1931-32. | 1932-33- | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-39. 
EXPENDITURE. , 
Le arg wel prnriigs «hb pee gait ME ie ae 
New South Wales .. | (a) 114,15! (a) 132,814 | (a) 213,067 | (a2)349,119 | (@)179,234 
Victoria... J specteng2,B20}-6 58367077 | (a) 256,195 | 165,431 196,279 
Queensland. , .. | (a) 160,311 | (@) 175,073 | (a) 232,930 | 420,178 496,928 
South Adetralia” .. Svaife.. 127,882lpte283:800"|. 968,785 ps mires Aa eS 
Western Australia .. (a) 93,151 | (a) 158,748 | (2) 171,798 | (a)190,348 | (a)235,186 
Tasmania .. cca 8,764 | 6,777 / 8,978 | 11,118 | 15,074 
| |- = | | 
| | 
Total .. .. | 647,079 | 793,955 | 1,041,756 | 1,306,620 | 1,299,214 
| | . | | 


(a) Including expenditure irom Unempioyment Relief Funds a3 follows :—1931-32—-New South 
Wales, £7,782; Queensland, £22,650; and Western Australia, £45,454. 1932-33—New South Wales, 
£25,109; Queensland, £8,515 ; Western Australia, £134,097. 1933-34—New South Wales, £106,370 ; 
Victoria, £93,050; Queensland, £27; Western Australia, £141,520. 1934-35—New South Wales, 
€236,735; Western Australia, £157,627 ; 1935-36—New South Wales, £117,7¢3; Western Australia, 
£183,549. 


§ 4, The Australian Forestry School. 


The Australian Forestry School situated at Canberra in the Federal Capita) Territory 
was established in 1926 by the Commonwealth Government to meet the demand of the 
States for an institution which would give a professional training at least equal to that 
atforded by the recognized forestry schools abroad. 

Under existing arrangements the head of the State forestry service may nominate 
candidates for enrolment at the school. According to the system in vogue in each State, 
the nomination may be made either at school leaving age or after the candidate has 
successfully completed the specified university course In the first case, the youth is 
helped throughout his university career and is given employment in practical work during 
the long vacations to test his suitability as a forestry officer; in the second case he is 
chosen later, and the practical tests are not made until the long vacation immediately 
preceding his entry to the school. The possessiun of a nomination by a State government 
service is not, however, essential for enrolment, since any candidate possessing the 
necessary qualifications will be accepted for the diploma course, and in special cases 
applicants desirous of studying a particular branch of forestry will be required to follow 
certain lectures only. Refresher or post graduate courses are arranged to meet the 
needs of senior foresters. 

A candidate for enrolment in the diploma course must possess—() a degree of a 
University, or (b) a certificate that he has completed the special two years’ preliminary 
course at a University. . 

The qualifications for enrolment may be waived to assist an applicant of exceptional 
ability with a record of long service in a State Forestry Department, who has been 
specially recommended by the head of that service, Such applicants must show proof 
of education equal to that required for a school leaving certificate. 

The course of instruction extends over three years, the first two of which are spent 
at the school, and the third in one of the forestry services of Australia. 

The Commonwealth diploma of forestry is awarded to students on the following 
conditions :—(a) Successful completion of theoretical course; (6) Satisfactory field 
work during the course; and (c) One year’s satisfactory practical forestry work 
following the school course. 

Students who have passed the approved two-year preliminary science course at the 
Universities of Adelaide, Melbourne, Western Australia or Queensland, and two years 
of Diploma course at the School, may be granted the degree B.Sc.F. by their Universities, 


subject to certain conditions laid down, particulars of which may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the University concerned. 
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§ 5. Forest Congresses, 

Reference to the various Forestry Conferences held in Australia and elsewhere 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 743, but owing to limitations of space, 
the information cannot be repeated herein. The Third British Empire Forestry 
Conference was held in Australia and New Zealand in 1928, and the Fourth in 
South Africa in 1935. Publications issued in connexion with these Conferences are 
available on application to the various State and Commonwealth forestry authorities. 


§ 6. Forestry Production. 


1. Timber.—Particulars regarding the production of sawn timber from forest 
sawmills in each State for the year 1935-36 are shown in the following table :— 


SAWMILL OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER, 1935-36, 


Particulars, | N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A, W.A. (a) Tas, Total. 
| 5 
J + 
Logs Mien. 
Hardwood— | ] | | 
Quantity cub ft. | 11,934,086) (b) je8,108,560] - 615,423) 27,333,220! (b) (b) 
Value... £ 427,919) (b) 469,138 10,234 373,613} (b) (b) 
Softwood— | | 7 
Quantity cub. ft. | 6,384,571] (b) 8,722,141| 1,713,596] 38,601 (b) (b) 
Valve.. = 233,139 (6) 642,202| 325737] (d) (b) | (b) 
| | | 
e -| |. —| — | = 
Total— | | | 
Quantity cub. ft. | 18,318,657} (b) 16,830,701] 2,329,019] 27,371,821 (b) (b) 
Value.. £ 661,058) (4) } I,111,34C} mest 373,613 (b) (6) 
j | 
! a I ells a J 
Sawn Timper Propvoen. 
Hardwood— | | . | | | 
Quantity sup. ft. | 87,805,605 105,866,503) 42,295,994 3.493,360 109,211,575 66,804,342! 415,477,469 
Value.. Z| 864,056 718,997| 556,004) 39,864 865,452 423,840) © 3,468,213 
8o0ftwood— | | npg toe 
Quantity sup. ft. | 45,536,746) 68,400) 71,144,013) 9:364.364| 162,433 859,513) 127,135,469 
Value.. £ 454,336 717| 1,048,073, 84,871 2,475 23,609, 1,644,141 
Unspecified— ! . 
cantly sup. ft. | 11,829,006 | 8,758,616] 20,587,622 
Value.. £ 268,354) 53,523 321,877 
Total— r | | A ie Sain a. 
Quantity sup. ft. 133134 2.44 1 /T05,934,903/125,269,013)12,357,724|109,374,008] 76,422,471 563,200,560 
Value.. £ 1,348,392) 719,714| 1,872,431) 124,735 867,927 391,032) 5,434,231 
| } 


(a) Excluding timber amounting to 45,614,500 sup. feet, valued at £293.374, produced elsewhere 
than in forest sawmills, (6) Not available. (c) Inciuding logs unspecified, 
(2) Included with hardwood. 


The next table gives the sawmill output of native timber in each State for 1923-24, 
1928-29 and for the last three years :— 


SAWMILL OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER. 


State. 1923-24. | 1928-29. || 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36, 
f 1,000 “Heoe 4 " Waxjooos® maajaoe 1,000. 

| pup. feet. sup. feet, sup. feet. sup. feet, sup. feet. 

New South Wales ++ | 167,493 136,051 | 91,032 | 122,604 133,342 
Victoria me os 134,639 | 79,018 81,079 | 97,110 105,935 
~ Queensland ats Fn 141,672 106,862 |j 75,043 116,818 125,269 
South Australia .. mAs 1,350 3,219 9,919 11,710 12,858 
Western Australia +» |, 161,749 | 145,043 || 65,092 87,237 | 100,374 
Tasmania $y Shs 63,120 40,195 47732 66,809 76,422 

ae iGae Marea Tt 
Total ts aoa 670,023 516,388 369,897 502,288 563,200 


In addition to the sawn timber shown in the table, a large amount of other timber, 
e.g., sleepers, piles, poles, fencing material, timber used in mining, and fuel, is obtained 
from forest and other lands. Complete information in regard to the volume of this 
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output is, however, not available. In Western Australia, particulars are obtained of the 
quantities of timber hewh by contractors for the Railway Department, mines, etc., a8 
well as of the quantities produced by other agencies outside forest sawmills, but the 
figures have not been included in the preceding two tables. The quantities so produced 
in the last five years were as follows :—1931-32, 16,831,214 sup. feet ; 1932-33, 12,441,946, 
sup. feet ; 1933-34, 31,335,186 sup. feet ; 1934-35» 43-259-941 sup. feet; and 1935-39, 
45,014,500 sup. feet. The annual reports of the Forest Departments in each State 
contain particulars concerning the output of timber from areas under departmental 
control, but owing to lack of uniformity in measurements accurate determination of 
total production cannot be made. Efforts, however, are being made to obtain more 
comparable information. Moreover, there is a fair quantity of hewn timber produced 
from privately owned land, but information regarding output is not available. 


2. Other Forest Products—(i) Eucalyptus Oil. Oil may be distilled from the foliage 
of all varieties of eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known for its 
commercial and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian production 
and consumption of eucalyptus oil is not available, but large quantities are manufactured, 
particularly in Victoria. Oversea exports amounted in 1931-32 to £40,977; in 1932-33 
to £40,075; in 1933-34 to £41,010 ; in 1934~35 to £50,699; and in 1935-36 to £53,797, 
the bulk of the product being shipped from Victoria to the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Germany. Large quantities of the erude oil are used locally in flotation 
processes in connexion with the recovery of gold and other minerals. 

(ii) Sandalwood and Sandalwood Oil. The distillation of oil from Western Australian 
sandalwood has been characterized by improvement both in quality and in quantity 
within recent years. ~It is claimed that the Western Australian oil is at least as valuable 
medicinally as the well-known Mysore oil, besides having an extensive use in the 
manufacture of perfumes. Exports of essential oils from Western Australia amounted 
in 1930-31 to £56,170; in 1931-32 to £59,301 ; in 1932-33 to £26,331 ; in 1933-34 to 
£26,720; in 1934-35 to £35,363: and in 1935-36 to £27,526. The bulk of the product 
consisted of sandalwood oil which was shipped principally to the United Kingdom, 
Eastern States of Australia and Germany. In addition to its distillation, quantities 
of sandalwood are gathered for export each year. Western Australia is the chief source 
of supply, followed by South Australia, while Queensland also produces a small quantity. 
In 1935-36, 2,352 tons valued at £66,845 were exported, the whole of which was shipped 
to the Hast; Hong Kong 1,209 tons and China 932 tons were the principal countries 
of destination. A table giving these details is included in § 8 hereinafter. 

(iii) Grass Tree or Yacca Gum. South Australia is the chief State producing this 
gum which is used in the preparation of varnishes and lacquers. Quantities are also 
obtained in New South Wales and Western Australia but these are small. The 
production in South Australia during 1935-36 amounted to 2,005 tons, whilst the 
exports from Australia amounted to 1,982 tons valued at £9,442 during the same period. 

(iv) Tan Barks. The forests of Australia are capable of yielding a wealth of tanning 
materials; many species of eucalyptus and other genera contain varying proportions 
of tannin, chiefly in the bark, but also in the wood and twigs. Although many of these 
species contain higher percentages of tannin than is found in the bark of oak, chestnut 
and hemlock, formerly the chief source of tannin material in the northern hemisphere, 
scattered distribution has resulted in the richest tan-bearing species only being used in 
Australia. These are :—Golden wattle (Acacia pycnantha), black or green wattle (Acacia 
decurrens or mollissima), and mallet (Hucalyptus asiringens). 

In pre-war days the production of wattle bark was more than sufficient for local 
requirements, and an export trade was built up. The supply diminished during the six 
years ending 1926-27, and Australia imported on the average about 2,900 tons each year 
from Natal, where the plantations were originally started from Australian seed. Since 
1927-28, however, exports exceeded imports, averaging 2,635 tons valued at £25,538 
during the five years ending 1935-36. The chief exporting States are South Australia, 
Tasmania and Western Australia. This matter is referred to in tables appearing in § 8 
hereinafter. The other valuable tan bark, mallett (Hucalypins asirinjens) of Western 
Australia, is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but it is exported to Europe 
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and other countries, where it is used for producing a tannin extract. A brief account 
of the work done by the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research in connexion with 
tanning materials will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, page 743. The production 
of extract from the bark of Karri (Eucalyptus diversicolor), of which very large quantities 
are available at karri sawmills, has passed the experimental stage, and private enterprise 
has started production on a commercial scale. The experimental work in kino 
impregnated marri (Lucalyptus calophylla) bark is not yet complete. The production 
of tan bark in Australia is estimated to exceed 25,000 tons per annum. 


3. Value of Production.—As the outcome of a series of conferences of Australian 
Statisticians it is now possible to present the value of forestry production on a much 
more satisfactory basis than was possible hitherto. Provision is made for the inclusion 
of all phases of forestry output, including forest sawmills, the production of logs, poles, 
piles, sleepers and other hewn timber, firewood, sandalwood and gums and resins. It 
has not been possible within the time allowed to collect all of these items and consequently 
the values are understated in some of the States, but the deficiency is not serious. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF FORESTRY -PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


Gross Gross | oes | 
State. Valued at | Marketing Vetneage | Materials | Net Value of, 
Principal : Place of | Procssslat 2 
Markets. Production. EuProdsctlon 
i : as ae £ ee 3 [éeore 
New South Wales .. 2,126,000 I12,000 | 2,014,000 | s 2,014,000 
Victoria <2 | 908,579 | 216,370 692,209 | 58 | 692,209 
Queensland... oe 2,329,000 253,000 2,076,000 ar | 2,076,000 
South Australia Zs 532,748 | 6,812 525.930 | = 525,936 
Western Australia .. 1,326,715 163,822 1,162,893 | 27,042 | 1,135,851 
Tasmania .. re 418,120 | 54,520 363,600 | a. 363,600 
= a aie —— eg Se ee 
ee sire | | 
1935-36 | 7,641,162 | 806,524 6,834,638 27,042 | 6,807,596 
Total 2854-35 72331 ,603 867,464 6,404,139 20,791 | 6,437,348 
1933-34 5,953,862 716,712 55137150 | na 5,137,150 


(a) No account has been taken of maintenance costs and depreciation. 
NotE.—The relative proportions of marketing costs to gross production suggest that complete 
uniformity in method has not yet been attained. ‘ 


4. Employment.—The number of persons employed in forestry operations as 
revealed by the Census of the Commonwealth of Australia at the 30th June, 1933, is 
shown in the following table. With the exception of those employed in forest sawmills 
referred to in Chapter X XIV. no later details are available. 


EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY, 30th JUNE, 1933. 


} | 
ens- | South | Western | ,, | ‘Total. 
Sex. eo | Victoria. | Te | AGatesithe Australia. | Tasmania. . (a) 
| ee ) | } eet Se) 

- feeao, »-49+ Noy No. | No. No. No. No. 
Males eel + O5446 1” 7,285 | 4,054") 1,549 4,189 | 2,376 | mee 
Females .. | 38 |. 29 | 27 | Z : 7 5 Td 

Total .. | 6,484 | 7,254 | 4,081 | 1,557 4,196 2,381 | 25,953 


(a) Not including Northern Territory, x1, and Federal Capital Territory, 152. 


§ 7. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 

1. General.—The uses of the more important Australian timbers are many and 
various, and are indicated in previous issues of this work. (See Official Year Book No. 6, 
Pp- 454-6; and Official Year Book No. 10, Section III., § 7 and 8.) : 

A list of Australian timbers best known on the local markets appeared in Official 
Year Book No. 20, p. 713. [Further references are made in ‘‘ Timber and Forest Products 
of Queensland” (E, H. F. Swain), published in 1928.] 


CHAPTER X XII.—FORESTRY. ; : 


in Nomenclature:—Unfortunately the vernacular names 
applied to the gums, ironbarks, etc., in the various States, and even in different parts 
of the same State, do not always refer to identical.timbers. The resulting confusion 
has not only been productive of loss, but it has, to some extent, prejudicially affected 
the timber trade. This subject is referred to at some length in the special article 
“ Australian Eucalyptus Timbers > in Section III., § 7 and 8, in Official Year Book No. ro. 
At the Forestry Conferences previously mentioned, the matter came up for special 
consideration, and steps were taken to establish a uniform nomenclature. 


2. Lack of Uniformity 


§ 8. Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—(i) Dressed Timber. The quantity and value of timber imported into 
Australia during the four years 1932-33 to 1935-30 inclusive are shown according to 
countries of origin in the following tables :— 


DRESSED TIMBER.—I MPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Quantity. Australian Currency Values. 
Country of Origin. = 
|, #932-33.| 1933-34-| TOS4—35- | 1035-36. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35 | 1935—36- 
| sup. ft. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. £ irs ee £ 
United Kingdom \ 4,814) 21,133: 21,839) 369 735 ¥,536 2,075 | 34 
Canada .. e 2575371, 4,672,603 2,739,082| 4,303,411 2,775. 36,004. 26,896| 44,625 
Other British Countries 75374) 10,246) 38,356 208,443 153 94 1,22 2,910 
Norway .. .. | 3,457,889| 4,510,936) 4,688,155! 5,972,177) 44,440 2,499, 46,646! 53,070 
Sweden .. .» | 4,647,179) 3,803,010 3,911,008! 2,041,845} 42,226 37,538 38,7904 18,200 
U.S. of America 763) 1,105,408 2,698,135| 1,637,157 * 41 8,334 23,116 13.891 
Other “ Foreign | | | ‘ vas 
Countries re 709,255| 1,019,977, 742,195) 1,967,025) 9,203} “©3.733' 11,835; © 28,379 
| - : 1 : 
Total T1,084,645'T5,143,313 14,838,770 .16,125,430 99,579 130,798 150,587! 151,808 
— 


The figures in the table above are exclusive of items such as architraves, veneers, 
etc., quantities for which are either not shown, or are expressed in dissimilar units in 
the Customs entries. The total value of the items so excluded amounted to £79,743 
in 1935-30 including plywood, veneered or otherwise, £21,700. 

The bulk of the imports of dressed timber comes from Norway, Sweden and Canada. 
Practically the whole of this timber consists of softwoods—deal and pine—used for 
lining, weatherboards, flooring, shelving, doors, box-making, etc. 

(ii) Undressed Timber. Australian imports of undressed timber for the years 
1931-32 to 1935-36 are given hereunder :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS.(a)—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 


Country of Quantity. | Australian Currency Values. 
Origin. ay Bred cae qT Pees. 
\1931+32.'1932-33.|1033-34.| 1934-35. 1935-36. 1932-32.|1932-33.. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Res. _| a ea eee 
ae J,000. | 1,000. | 1,000, | 1,000 | | 
sup. ft.| sup. ft.| sup. ft.) sup. ft. | sup. ft)  £ Sas £ 
vara Kingdom - 72 132 218 523) 202] 8,21r| 13,933} 19,565| 20,542 
de fs he 135,016| 184,869) 212,927! 265,016] 352,720, 569,311, 610,097) 762.747 : 
ue ay 42 17 93| ror} 1,695) 2,2 863 "856 
Malayy ere 4 333 13k 99 ¥O5| __-To04 849) seu me ee 
hates ee 23,181} 25,653) 26,784| 38,702| 36,697] 296,538] 315,922| 326,102 508,658 
Pena hes 1,751 a 45398, 3:690 12,843] rr,280) 14,402 28,055 34,212 
Ce EAne Rant O4 1334 916} 1,186) 3,372/ 7,429 17,305 12,584 14,166 
onmay 2 bse SRbs ti) sasthont jag tal Stee eee 
yey Caledonia .. 140 AS ie ge ee I Se 1,429} Hoh ae Ree 
Ehillpping Islands 93 a 2,702| 4,580] 3,049 670! 6.432 21,384) 415304 37,138 
Oat or Ailiotid6’* | Sa8 coco dl gtee | wat eee age ata ee ne 16,77 
other Foreign ' 841) 21,379) 38,717) 39,863) 110,395} 159,233] 212,472| 264,023) 341,432 
ountries ie 1,408 : 
408) 2,642] 730] 2,745] 5,085) 9,161] 5,423) 14,895)" 20,442)" “9 9, G07] 
Total ae 121,808) 188,664| 243,676) 308,001) 358,148} 802,814/1107726| 1,256,027) 1,699,044] 1,774,12 


(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet, 
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By far the larger proportion of the undressed timber imports consists of softwoods 
such as oregon, redwood, hemlock, western red cedar and yellow pine from the United 
States and Canada; kauri, rimu and white pine from New Zealand ; and red and white 
deals from Norway and Sweden. Amongst the hardwoods imported the principal are 


oak from the United States of America and J apan, and furniture woods from the Pacific 


Islands. 


. 


2. Exports —(i) Undressed Timber. The quantity and value of undressed timber 


also shown :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS.(a)—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


- exported from 1931-32 to 1935-36 are given below, the countries of destination being 


ie Quantity. | Value(b). 
| 
Ley Country to } ) aa a atta 
which Exported. | | | | 
E Nghosi— | 2932-~) 1933— |) 7934—= | 7935=)) ¥931= 1932- | 1933- 1934- 1935- 
re fico 33- 345 | 35. CS IE 33. ee34 35 36. 
f = a) } ie tl = _ - Se | 
34 re ! bees ee ee sh 
red | I,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | } | | 
to | sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft.) sup. ft.) sup. ft. ee (oll oleae £ £ 
s United Kingdom .. | 13,002 7:98 8,293) 12,196) 12,875] 152,589) 109,872, 101,692) 142,066} 147,530 
Canada .. «- | 41 39, 156) 103} 140) 697| 622) 2,539) 1,920 2,505 
Ceylon .. +- | 6,700) 2,455) 1,184] 764) 635] 65,952) 21,930] 12,3111 7,643) 6,353 
_, Hong Kong ae | 355 2,766, 102 33| rican | 2,126} 20,343! 1,019 200! a 
fe India =. sat 33 Ree et 7| 438) 342 a ae TiAl ea so! 
' Malaya (British) .. | 17 Se 2| 3! at} ASO me | 20) Seale ce 
Mauritius -- | = 408 = 624 422) 270). 432) 43093) 4,575, 4,250] 2,777 4,738 
_ ~ New Zealand +. 7,614) 3,182, 6,349] 9,991) 12,842) 82,202/ 40,185, 77,557] 126,089, 160,382 
- Pacific Islands— | | 
i i henane Ral 515 506 414) 555 727| 7,488; 7,037) 6,136 8,658 10,832 
pe Gilbert and Ellice | / 
a Islands Colony 77 39) 29) 17| 38 1,330) rhea 635) 286 716 
oe Papua oo. | go 165 52} 93 139} 1,673 1,968) 823) 1,416; 2,344 
; Solomon Islands. . | 48 65) 54) 72\ 94 1,002 1,169) 946 1,207} 1,532 
Territory of New | .] ) | 
i ~ Guinea om 454 99) 146) 145) 187] 4,906) 1,254! 1,970 2,011 2,355 
- Other Islands .. 109 68 88) 47) 53, 1,936) 1,232! 1,433 817) 867 
_. Union. of South ) | . | | 
ie Africa .. a 8,661) 3,403) 2,014) 5,438). 5,399] 83,368} 38,092| 33,285) 62,047 64,957 
-. Other British Coun- ; | | } | 
my tries ».. mo 21) 278 | 18) 18} 297| 2,968) At 173) 211 
_ Africa, Portuguese | | | | 1 ee | { | 
i East .. Be 193, 1,096) 1,295) 1,852 574 2,343| 11,844) 14,372) 21,104 9,271 
Belgium .. is 615 573} 412 528] 1,078} 6,132) 5,746] 4,257/ «5,686, 1,288 
China... + 35704, 684) 180| 1,621) 1,153/ 23,710) 5,308) 1,719/ 16,227 rx,504 
'* Egypt... oe oper 144) 31) 187; 392} «. 1,444, 357 1,873] 3,919 
" iGermany.. ae 176 143 165| 448) 236; 1,869 1,470! 1,767| 5,048 2,625 
Japan... at 38 2| # Se tS we, 809) Ol ears a 5 
_ Netherlands 7 1,036 716} 376| 307) 73)~ 10,491, 6,942; 3,804) _3,466) 974 
_ Pacific Islands— H | | \ 

New Caledonia 4} 4) 72\ 85) 210) 76) 57| 1,115 1,435! 3,412 
New Hebrides ., 15 9 16, 19 39| 259) 165| 278 355) 477 
_  OtherIslands .. 32 6 16 80) 15, 580) 136) 355 1,932 343 
United States of | | 

America re 3,018) 404 916) 1,656; 2,445) 42,280) 6,449) 18,875} 37,335] 63,081 
_ Other Foreign Coun-. | | 
a, tries. Ae 1\(¢) 1,117 33 2go\(c) 75 2\(¢) 11,207) 331 2,901/(¢) 1,339 

, | Se = \ ane masa arcu” |) ae -—— 
_ Australian Produce} 47,037) 26,509) 23,716] 36,911) 40,307] 499,008) 302,809) 291,945! 455,661, 516,022 
Other Produce .. 380) 386 413 580 812 4,170 4,011 3,377 4,658 6,169 

} = == Spel Sep ae ew at ual — 
- Total ++ | 47,417) 26,895) 24,129} 37,491| 41,139! 503,178 306,820} 295,322) 460,319) 522,191 


: (a) Exclusive of Timber not measured in super. feet, (6) Australian currency values, 
ie (ce) Includes Iraq, 1,097,000 super. feet, £10,971, in 1932~33, and 19,127 super. feet, £207, in 1935-36, 


The bulk of the exports of undressed timber was consigned to South Africa, New 


Zealand and the United Kingdom, and consisted largely of the Western Australian 
hardwoods, jarrah and karri, which have earned an excellent reputation for such purposes 
a railway sleepers, harbour works, wood paving, etc. Considerable quantities of pole, 
pile and girder timber aro also exported from New South Wales to New Zealand. 
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(ii) Sleepers. Prior to the year 1933-34 particulars of the quantity and value of 
sleepers exported were included in the table relating to Undressed Timber, including 
Logs. These details have been separated in the export returns and are now shown 
in the following table :— 


SLEEPERS—RAILWAY.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
Quantity. Value.(a) 
Country to which Exported. | 
‘ 1934-35. 1935-36. 1934-35. | 1935-3 
| | | 
sup. ft. sup. ft. | a £ 
United Kingdom .. ve 32,400 | oon 379 | im 
Ceylon .. A we 2,100,288 | 368,700 21,002 | 3,263, 
Hong Kong =e (1 | 23566,19: | 90,690 | 18,694 | 680 
Mauritius .. a e 694,584 | ae 6,944 | ae 
New Zealand ne at 8,998,876 | 8,538,619 | 64,520 | 60,475 
Pacific Islands at as 92,032 178,249 | 1,039 2,394 
Union of South Africa se 4,318,242 7,528,343 | 40,773 | 74,276 
Other British Countries eA 132/432 || » 5,167,278. | 1,324 | 9,962 
Africa, Portuguese Hast Pie 520,065 | 98,508 | 5,096 1,018 
China a Be =e 13,393,504 | 4,986,036 | 115,361 | 49,031 
Kgypt cs a8 Be 3,099,624 | 8,245,968 | 30,997 | 82,460 
Traq_ axe Pr a 1,364,664 | 2,174,999 13,647 21,401 
Persia ye ne os 1,437,024 < 14,370 
) ) 
Total .« |(b)37,313.502 |(c)34,814,414 | 319,776 | 328,930 
ae. currency values. (bv) Number of sleepers, 1,333,141. (c) Number of sleepers, 
1,290,064. 


3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—(i) General. The quantities of timber 
classified according to varieties imported and exported during the year 1935-36 are given 
in the next table :— 


TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—QUANTITIES, AUSTRALIA, 


1935-36. 
rc l 
4 Unit of | Excess of 
Description, Qu: enbiey | Imports, Exports. ag ee 
Dressed st sir sup. ft. | 16,128,430 | 982,092 | 15,146,338 
Apacs including logs Ps 358,148,252 | 41,119,567 | 317,028,685 
eopers chs AS Oe * (c 814,414 |—34,814,41 
_ Architraves, mouldings, ete. ve te almost on S yegit prisieret 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise .. | sq. ft. 2,706,675 (b) 2,706,675 
eet “6 te mS No. Ss 133,068 —133,668 
ingles 2 ys Hin a 0,190 8 
; Staves— spe i Soar 
Dressed, etc. = < 632,665 6 
Ss . x 32,66 
Undressed <4 or e 1,008,066 x3 eae eee 
Laths— 
For blinds .. oid ff * Ry < ita 
Other rd 209,790 179,860 29,930 
Doors Sie os ‘& oo 3 (a) @ 
Wood pulp... +e ig ton 37,186 (bd) 37,186 
Veneers } & vf a a (a) (a) (a) 
Spokes, rims, felloes, etc. oe i (a) (a) PAG) 
Other a ee . a: (a) (a) 


(a) Quantit t avai ax ; 
ART geese oa available. (0) Exports not recorded separately. (c) Imports not 


Norr.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. 
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Similar particulars relative to the values of imports and exports during the year 
| 1935-36 are shown hereunder :— 
: TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—VALUES, (5) AUSTRALIA. 

1935-36. 
fs ; / | _ Excess of 
Description. Imports. | Exports. | Teporte ‘over : 
/ : Exports, 
a : we | 
: | Cup Wie ae £ 
= Dressed a be pe we 151,808 | 13,984 | 137,824 
aa Undressed, including logs oe ++ | 137745125 | 522,191 | 1,251,934 
F. Sleepers = sa ne eat (c) 328,930 | —328,930 
* _ Architraves, mouldings, etc. — el eye) 557 —180 
ey Plywood, veneered or otherwise .. nA 21,701 |} (a) 21,701 
I Pali Re =: Lt. Le ae 1,357 | —1,357 
. Shingles ere a6 ax aa, 1,296 | es 1,296 
=, Staves— . 
= Dressed, etc. z. = ts unOLS20L! os 30,326 
2 Undressed .. ve = as 13,527 | ; 135527) 
a Laths— | 
; For blinds .. ae = =5 a 2s 8 
— Other at se re ¥: 263 | 444 | —181 
., Doors ae os es ste 80 | 648 —568 
4 Wood pulp... ye - La 317,503 | (a) 347,503 
= - Yeneers is ee ms 5 22,834 | 18,965 | 3,869 
a Spokes, rims, felloes, etc. ok ade go | 1,393 | — 1,303 
a Other e oy: - 1 6,512 | oF 6,512 
% ‘ OR Nes Pat OP 
£ Total ef ve: ++ | 2,340,442 | 888,469 | 1,451,973 
toll = <= / 1 
r (a) Exports not recorded separately. (b) Australian currency values. (c) Imports not 
recorded separately. 
; Notz.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of exports. 


(ii) Sandalwood. A considerable quantity of sandalwood is exported, principally 
from Western Australia to Hong Kong and China, where it is highly prized and largely 
used for artistic and ceremonial purposes. Particulars for the last five years are as 


follows :-— 
SANDALWOOD.—EXPO RTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Quantity. Value.(a) 
Country to which | 7 a = Sees —— 
Exported, ) fe | 
1931— | 1932— | 1933- | 1934- | 1935-  1931- 1932— | 1933— | 1934— | 1935- 
Se is Ce ee a ie 32. 33- 34. 35. 10, 
| | | / } 
amt a gn § = es i— 5+*. a aa) be 
| ton. | ton. { ton. | ton. | ton. £ £ pe GE Ses ae: 
Hong Kong »- | 1,286 | 3,48x | 2,309 | 2,390 | 1,208 | 38,068) 95,575| 64,735! 70,007; 32,842 
India .. -- | 209} 144] 203 112 75 6,270, 4,311| 6,216! 3,475 2,339 
Malaya (British) .. 115 99} “68 |. “xx2 99 3,370, 2,623) §,115! 3,409} 2,907 
Other British Coun- | ; : } 
tries .. Aa | Ta) 15 | II 17 t2 213 450 340 543 351 
China .. ta] 649 > 935 | 3j222]01,025'} 932 | 12,651] 20,473} 36,558] 30,773| 27,513 
Other Foreign Coun- | | ; : j ; 
tries .. = 78 | {b)400 | (c) 50 14 26 2,342 (b)9,285 (¢)1,537 434 803 
ee Sa EX SRA ae See eo ee 
Tota! tej? 344 | 4,854 | 3,953,| 3,670 | 2,352 | 62,914 132,657) 114,301) 108,641- 66,845 
{ |e : oe Ls abe “ 
(a) Australian currency values. (5) Includes 386 tons £8,865 to Japan. (c) Includes 31 tons 


£953 to Japan, ~ 
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(iii) Tan Bark. an bark figures both as an export and an import in the Austrajiab 
trade returns. The table hereunder refers to exports :-— 


TAN BARK.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


| ’ 
Quantity. | Value.(a) 
Country to which | — 5 = | | 
Exported. | } | | 
193l@ | 1932- | 1933— | 1934- | 1935~ | 1931- | a | Erie | a. | 2935- 
32. 33: 34. 35. ) 30-05) — 32 oo 
} 
7 H | } 
as —— | iS } 
ewt. cwt. | cwt. ewt. | cwt. £ 
United Kingdom .. | 2,298 “4 = 404 305 | 5 162 
New Zealand F 41,260 | 35,795 | 26,387 | 33,810 20,001 are 17, 777) £3,638 16, 1536) 9,482 
Other British Pos: | \ | : 
sessions . 20 2 Be 40 Ee 9 2b) Ral 
Germauy | 35,441 | 21,333 | 3,206 6,007 55m 17,133, 10, ost! 2: 1273) 2 2356 I,rer 
Other Foreign Coun- | | 3 
tries ,. | 10,042 | 19,464 | 11,757 | 40 | 1,941 4.599) 8.073) 5,346) 18) or4 
| |- | | 
Yotal .. | 89,062 | 76,594 | 41,350 | 39,897 23,764 | 4 Gave 35,892) 21,240) 18,936) 11,659 


(a) Australian currency values. 


The exports of tan bark from Australia during recent years consisted largely of 
mallet bark from Western Australia. The shipments of this bark are not so large as 
in pre-war days owing to the cutting out of supplies. A vigorous policy of reforestation 
was put into operation and, as a result, a considerable improvement in exports has taken 
place concurrent with a diminution of imports of similar materials. For the twelve 
years prior to 1927-28, Australia had to import large quantities of tanning bark, but 
since then imports have dwindled to negligible quantities. During the year 1935-36 
the chief exporting States were Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia, these 

\ States providing 39 per cent., 37 per cent. and 15 per cent. respectively of the total 
quantities shipped. 
5 A comparison of the imports and exports of tan bark during tho last five years is 
given in the next table :— 


TAN ‘BARK: eS AND 8 AUSTRALIA. 


1 


Particulars, | 1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
Set en SY ee : eae Ps Se 
Q | ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. 
UANTITING— 
Imports... a fal 21 200 I 2,550 4,362 
Exports .,. | 89,061 76,594 | 41,350 39,897 23,704 


Excess of exports over imports 89,040 76,394 41,349 37.341 19,402 


VALUES (a)— £ £ £ £ £ 


Imports... 35 of 13 Ior I 827 1,395 
Exports .. 42,289 35,892 21,249 18,936 11,659 


Excess of exports over importe 42,276 35,791 21,248 18,109 10,264 


(a) Australlao currency values, 


The imports consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the plantations in South 
Africa. One variety of Australian wattle is found to flourish in the sandy belts near 
the coast, but it is the Acacia decurrens, var. mollis, which is chiefly relied upon for the 


i} 
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production of wattle bark in the South African plantations. Seed has been tried from 
New South Wales, Tasmania and Victoria, but it is stated that most of the seed is obtained 
from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania and western Victoria. 


Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry in the Union of 
South Africa :—(a) It is found that the treeless, grassy highlands of Natal are specially 
suitable for wattle culture, and the trees can therefore be grown in rows and economically 
attended to, while the necessary bark sheds and other appurtenances can be placed 
in the most advantageous positions ; and (6) there is an abundance of cheap and efficient 
native labour. 


(iv) Other Tanning Substances. Considerable quantities of tanning substances 
ether than bark are annuaily imported into Australia. The total value of the 
importations in 1935-36 was £55,855, and was composed as follows :—Wattle bark 
extract, £1,359; quebracho extract, £17,143; other extract, £11,552; and valonia. 
myrobalans, cutch, eto., £25,801. 
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CHAPTER XXHi. 
FISHERIES.* a, 
—" § 1. General. 


1. Fish Stocks.—Australia possesses an abundant and varied fish fauna, which 
embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and includes destructive as well as 
valuable species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and imported varieties thrive. 
The latter have been introduced and acclimatized for industrial and sporting purposes 
by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing areas is controlled 
by governmental authority. In some cases the minimum size of the fish to be taken 
is fixed, and in other cases the taking of some kinds is prohibited during periods prescribed 
according to the necessity. 


2. Progress of Industry.—(i) Transport and Marketing. Despite the abundance 
of edible fish, the progress of the fishery industry in Australia has been slow, the difficulties 
of transport and marketing of the proved supplies presenting the chief obstacles. 


In New South Wales, as shown in § 5 herein and § 6 of this Chapter in Official 
Year Book No. 17, the matter of exploiting trawlable fish was undertaken by the 
State Government, which also took steps to improve the conditions under which 
ordinary coastal fishing is carried on. In Queensland, State trawling was undertaken 


in tg19, and good trawling areas have been located and charted between Cape Moreton 
and Caloundra. 


(ii) Heonomic Investigations. Although valuable work has been carried out by the 
State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, much yet remains to be done 
before the industry is at all commensurate in extent with the industrial progress 
or consuming capacities of Australia. All live fish imported into Australia are 
examined on shipboard in order to prevent the importation of undesirable fish. With 
the object of ascertaining the movements of oceanic fishes, and of estuarine fishes which 
make periodical oceanic migrations, reports are furnished regarding the various kinds of 
fishes, etc., and their movements along the coast. Details regarding the activities of - 
the States in fish-culture were given in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 471-2. By 
arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department some years ago members 
of the staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompanied the F.I.S. Endeavour on 
various cruises. Specimens were collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and 
distributed to other Australian Museums, a considerable number being put aside for 


the Commonwealth Fishery Museum, As pointed out in § 4, however, this vessel was 
lost with all hands in ro14. 


With the object of reviewing the potentialities of the fishing industry of Australia 
the Development and Migration Commission convened a meeting of State and Common- 


wealth representatives. The Conference, which was held in Melbourne during September, 
1927, affirmed :— ' 


(1) The importance of establishing a Marine Biological Institution to study the 
scientific problems connected with Australian fisheries, and to collect and 


disseminate authoritative information and give advice on matters 
concerning the fisheries. 


(2) The desirability of establishing an experimental trawling unit to explore the 
fisheries resources of Australia. ™ 
* A specially contributed article dealing with the Marine and Fresh Water Fisheries of Austrati 
appeared as § 6 of this Chapter in Official Year Book No, 17 (vide pp. 752 to 767 therein). de are 
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Committees were formed to deal with important problems concerning the preserva- 
tion, transportation, marketing and distribution of fish, the canning and-curing of fish, the 
production of fish by-products, the factors of destruction in fisheries, the development of 
the oyster industry, ete. The reports prepared by these Committees were submitted to a 
further conference held in July, 1920, at which the Commonwealth Government and all 
State Governments were represented; it was then unanimously recommended that 
investigation work should be undertaken by the Commonwealth Government. The 
Commonwealth Government is providing a sum of £80,000, spread over a period of 
five years to cover fishery research and investigation under the following main heads :— 
(i) to procure a vessel specially designed for the exploration of pelagic or surface-swimming 
fish, but which could also carry out certain investigations of demersal or bottom-dwelling 
species, (ii) to undertake experiment in the canning of fish and the determination of the 
chemical composition of fish thought to be suitable for the manufacture of fish by-products, 
(ili) the determining, by tests, of the best methods of curing and preserving fish, especially 
the more common varieties, and (iv) in co-operation with the State authorities, to 
undertake a study of the systems of distribution of fish in each State with a view to the 
improvement of existing transport and marketing facilities. A tender for the construction 
of a trawler at a cost of £17,000 has been accepted and it is anticipated that the vessel 
will be in commission during December, 1937. 

A Commonwealth Director of Fisheries, who will be entrusted with the task of 
carrying out these investigations, has been appointed for a period of five years. Other steps 
have been taken to initiate action according to the programme outlined above including 
the building up of a staff of trained investigators. It is hoped that, as a result of the 
knowledge gained from this investigation, the fishery industry of Australia will develop 
more in keeping with the advancement made by other branches of production. 

3. Consumption of Fish.—It has been said that the Australians are not 
fish-eating people, seeing that the annual consumption of fish per head of population 
in Great Britain is set down at 42 lb., while in Australia it has been estimated at only 
13 lb. There are frequent complaints that the distribution service does not give the 
public adequate opportunity to satisfy its appetite for a fish diet. 

4. Oyster Fisheries Natural oyster beds exist on the foreshores in the shallow 
waters of inlets and estuaries in several parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural 
crop, and by judicious transplanting, the output has been very materially augmented. 
The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, lengths of foreshore being 
taken up under oyster leases. In New South Wales and Queensland the industry has 
thriven, and small yields are obtained in South Australia, Victoria and Tasmania. 

5. Pearl-Shell, Pearls, Béche-de—Mer, etc.—(i) General. Pearl-shelling is carried on 
in the tropical waters of Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia. 
The pearl oyster inhabits the northern and western coastal waters from Cape York 
to Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 2,000 miles. The shells are marketed in 
considerable quantities, and pearls are obtained in Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. The fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus 
in water varying from 4 to 20 fathoms in depth. In Queensland and the Northern 
Territory the béche-de-mer industry is carried on, and tortoise-shell is obtained on the 
coasts. Experiments have been made in cultivating the pearl oyster on suitable banks. 
In October, 1911, a pearl weighing 178 grains, and valued at £3,000, was obtained at 
Broome. Further details regarding pearl-shelling are given in Official Year Book No. 
6, p. 463. Trochus-shell to the value of £32,532, £49,525, £41,596, £53,610 and £60,424 
was exported from Australia during 1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 
respectively. © and 

(ii) Royal Commission on Pearl-shelling Industry. In accordance with the W hite 
Australia ”’ policy it was originally determined that the employment of Asiatic labour in 
the pearl-shelling industry should be restricted, and ultimately cease, and it was proposed 
that after 31st December, 1913, permits to bring in Asiatics for the pearling-fleet should 
no longer be issued. In view, however, of the disorganization of the ind ustry occasioned 
by the war, the time was extended to the 30th June, 1918, after which date permits to 
introduce Asiatic labour were to be granted only in cases where the diver and tender of a 
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boat were Europeans. The Royal Commission appointed in March, 1912, presented 
its final report in 1916. The Commissioners stated that, though it might be practicable, 
they did not consider it advisable or profitable to attempt to transfer the industry 
from Asiatics to Europeans. They further stated that, while the labour employed is 
almost entirely Asiatic, they did not consider that the “ White Australia” policy 
would be weakened or imperilled by allowing the industry to continue as then conducted. 

(iii) Tariff Board Inquiry. Arising from an application for the payment of a bounty 
on pearl shell gathered by fishing vessels registered in Australia, the industry was the 
subject of an inquiry by the Tariff Board which presented its report in 1935. The Board 
did not approve the granting of a bounty but recommended some relief to the industry 
in the form of the remission of primage and customs duty. 


§ 2. The Fishing Industry. 


1. Boats and Men Engaged, and Take.—(i) General Fisheries. The returns have 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Departments, and while the data 
do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform basis, the principal facts 
have been incorporated in the tables hereunder :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES, 1935-36. 


l 
| | : Total Take of— ) Gross Value of Take. 
| Value of | ~ 
| No. of UN GUED | == * [- 

State or Territory. | Boats ites Men Em- ae | s 
Engaged.| “2 P- | ployed. | = , eae Spiny 
ment. | } Fish. Lobster | Fish. | Lobster 
| / | (Crayfish). | (Crayfish). 
| a = as | 

{ | 
. No. £ No. | ewt. | doz. | & £ 
New South Wales(#) 1,622) 110,974} (¢)2,724, 211,304) 14,532) 589,172 (€)67,711 
Victoria. . 5 el 764| 98,940 1,305| 12,752) 14,584! 184,405) 12,306 
Queensland te | 823! 70,027] 1,702) (e)73,620 9.032, 149,875 f(g)5,641 
South Australia(a) | (hk) 900 h145,000) (h)1,375 (h}107,000 (i) \{h)180,000! (4) 
Western Australia()), 257|. 55;057] 545) 14,381) 6,373} 40,268 (k)3,600 Z 
Tasmania(¢) (J) oi 221/ 55,750} 305, 20,930 55,420; 36,670) 27,710 
Northern Territory 2 480. 7| 180 cata | 495, rt 
. | } 
|---|} } | 
Total A 4,589 ene 7,963) 540,167) pant 1,180,885! 117,058 
a= E. ee ee oe ls : 
’ (a) Year ended December, 1935. (b) Six months ended December, 1935 Fish ‘s 
licences issued. (@) Including £49,082, the value of 15,545 ewt. of ras aaa Ths gosun erates 
mn alae a Shee . (7) tuchiding 73 turtles valued at £84. (A) Estimate. 
: mt available, J) Included with fish, ‘(*) Including prawns £ erabs 
te Gi Lnndes eaten meee: (®) Ine nding peeve £909, crabs £34 and turtles 


Returns for Australia for the last five years are given in the table below :— 
GENERAL FISHERIES.—AUSTRALIA. 


. - ° | i 
Particulars, | Ig3I-32, 1932-33. | 1933-34. \ 1934-35. 1 ‘1935-36, 
see s 5 ' ee 2 ~ 2 Pt. t 
No. of boats engaged 6 : H 
vs -- | 4657 | 4.348 | 4,278 | 4,272 | 4,580 
No. of men employed .. ore 6 | 05 | : 
Fish obtained— ~ een Mats ie | a | sii 
Quantity .. : ewt. | 562,230 | | 
: wal SOs 568,324 | 561,035 | 557,214 | 540,16 
: Gross value “3 £ |1,166,338 |1,183,081 j1,151,812 bere 1,280,885 
obsters obtained—Gross value £ ar18,129 | ar18,183 | a122,409 | a123,2906 @117,058 


(a) Exclusive of South Australia. Vide footnotes to previous table. 
(ii) Bdible Oyster Fisheries. Edible oyster fisheries are of small dimensions outside 
New South Wales and Queensland. During 1935-36 the available returns show the ° 
following takes :—New South Wales, 51,777 ewt., value £68,055; Queensland, 10,644 


cwt., value £13,302, In Tasmania the scallop j i 
‘ p is far more important than the oyster. 
In 1935 the scallops taken in Tasmania were valued at ene pa 
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» Returns for Australia for the last five years are given in the appended table :— 
EDIBLE SOS TEREPISHERIBS: —AUSPRALIA, | 


a } | | oll 
Particulars. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 


| 1934-35. | 1035-36. 
SUR (a) NY leas (2) eh ts RR, we 
No. of boats engaged ...-~ .. | 724 | 727 | 662 | 665 | 699 
No. of men employed .. ial 681 | 716 666 | 675 | 687 
Oysters 6btained—- . | | | 
Quantity .. ss ewt. | 50,350 | 63,825 | 57,824 | 58,678 | 63,501 
Gross value (6) £ | 76,108 | 94,641 | 77,590 | 78,287 [ 89,989 
(a) Exclusive | of South Australi ne (b) ‘Ine luding 3¢ sallops f in n Tasmania valued at at ree in "1937: ‘ 


£5,495 in 1932; £6,000in 1933: £5,500 in 1934; £6,650 im 1935. 

(ili) Pearls, Pearl-shell and Béche-de-mer. Details regarding the production, trade, 
etc., for these items, so far as they are ascertainable, are given hereunder. As regards 
pearls, for obvious reasons no correct estimate can be obtained of the value of those found. 
Pearl-shell (Margaritifera) is widely distributed in North Australian waters over an 
area facing some thousands of miles of coastline, though not intensively over the whole 
distance. The north-west beds are the most prolific, but those around and to the north 
of Cape York are also of importance. There is need for further investigation into the 
occurrence of this valuable shell, as well as of trochus, green snail, window-pane.shell 
(Placuna), the various types of trepang or béche-de-mer (Holothuria), both in tropical 
Australian waters and those of Papua and the mandated area of New Guinea. 
Particulars as returned for the year 1935-36 are as follows :— 


PEARL, ee eLE AND BOM: -DE-MER FISHERIES, (a) 1935-36. 


a - * “ny mee Te 


Lumber! Value of N ‘inborn |Quantity | Gross Value* Gross Gross 
‘ of Boats | of ) of Value of of | Value of | Value of 
State or Territory. . Boats | and Men ; Pearl- | Pearl- | Pearls | Béche- |Tortoise- 


shell | de-mer shell 
ployed. ‘obtained.| obtained. jobtained. ‘obtained.'obtained. 


| 
En- | Equip- | Em- | shell 
| 
| 
i 


gaged. ment. | (b) 

ne ee ’ Now eos No. | Lona |— 2 £ ae ees 
Queensland (c) id 98 | 83,700 | 1,203 | I,L1I |123,409 | 2,515 | 13,705 130 
Western Australia(d)} 87 | 46,705 | 5291 434] 45,543 | 2,8101 532 142 
Northern Territory 30° | 23,000 | 259. ' 730.|-71,000 |. 700 |, 845 (38° 
Australia... | 215 | 153,495 | 1,991 | 2,275 | 239,952 | 6,031 15,082 290 

sma 
() OR peed oe a ey se, Nl Veterles foath Ames sa ea 


(d) Six months ended December, 1935. 

The figures for tortoise-shell and trochus-shell as returned are defective, as the 
necessary information is not collected in full detail. In the following summary of 
production during the last five years export figures of Australian origin are inserted for 
both of these items :— 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES—AUSTRALIA, _ 


Particulars, 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

No. of boats engaged .. Ps 241 | 23% 237 230 | 215 
No. of men employed .. nls ge 22.100 2,004 2,339 | 2,509 | ‘1,991 
Pearl-shell obtained— ) 

Quantity .. ara tons | 1,310 | 1,419 | 1,675 2,107 2,275 

Value ne cat £ | 219,887 | 214,747 | 202,755 | 201,243 | 239,952 
Pearls obtained (a)— | | | | . 

Value aA ¥} .7.415 | 8,171 9,361 | 9,439 | 6,031 
Béche-de-mer obtained— ip | | | 

Quantity .. Ma Rone (6) ooh lB) pre) hs B) | (b) 

Value - £1] 48,201 | 19,265 | 18,362 14,302] 15,082 
Tortoise-shell exported— | | | 

Value 2 te a Ge 210 696 | 747 402 
Trochus-shell exported— | | | 

Value at Be £ | 32,532 | 49,525 | 41,596 | 44,094 | 41,590 


(a) Incomplete ; as returned. (b) Not eturned. 
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2. Value of Production.—As the outcome of a series of conferences by Australian’ 
Statisticians it is now possible to present the value of production of the fishing industry 
on a much more satisfactory basis than was possible hitherto. It should be remembered, 
however, that the actual collection of statistics of the quantity of fish taken presents 
many difficulties and therefore the gross values in some States are not, perhaps, as exact 
as might be desired. Particulars of the value of other materials used in the process 
of production are not available for all States, and consequently the values can only be 
stated at the point of production and not on a net basis as has been done with other 
industries. Variations in the relative proportions of marketing costs to gross production 
suggest that complete uniformity in method has not yet been attained. 


GROSS AND LOCAL VALUE OF FISHERIES PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


Gross Production Gross Production 
State. Valued at Marketing Costs. Valued at Place 
| Principal Markets. of Production. 
| | } 
J £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. cee 2 726,000 143,000 583,000 
Victoria ie ite es 197,009 50,063 146,946 . 
Queensland. . 4 “ 347,000 60,000 287,000 
South Australia od as 216,675 32,006 184,669 
Western Australia .. aol’ 185,970 6,565 179,405 
Tasmania .. Be a 71,040 S 71,040 
1935-36 .. | (@)1,743,694 201,634 | -- 1,452,060 
Total < 1934-35 .s | (@)T,595,127 252,11r 1,343,016 
1933-34 ++ | (@)1,578,328 248,603 1,329,725 


_, (a) Not including production in the Northern Territory of a gross value of £73,109 in 1985-36; £41,526 
in 1934-35 ; and £42,915 in 1933-34. 4 & 


3. Fish Preserving—To encourage the industry the Federal Parliament provided 
a bounty of 4d. per lb. for fish preserved as prescribed during the ten years 1907-8 to 
1916-17. This failed to develop the industry, and was not renewed on its expiration 
in 1916-17. The amount of bounty paid during the ten years was only £3,005. 
Consideration of a further attempt to develop this branch of the fishing industry is now 


receiving the attention of the Commonwealth Government. Details of the proposals 
are shown in § 1 hereinbefore. 


4. State Revenue from Fisheries—The revenue from fisheries in each State during 
the year 1935-30 is given hereunder :— 


FISHERIES.—REVENUE, 1935-36. 


State or Territory. Licences, Leases, | ih ein ) et | Total. 
| \< > ces. | . 
~ oie S = = - 
‘e.. aoe a ee yet: 

- New South Wales(a) eal T,4It |. 10,407 | 538 | 678 13,028 
Victoria. . = én. ,| (ey TIOOO 19 447 | 118 1,674 
Queensland =... oe 2,986 1,660 | 176° | 3 | 825 
South Australia(«) we 1,475 * | oA ae | rae 
Western Australia(b) a 392 436 | , 63 | - 10 ee 
Tasmania(a) of S| 790 Me re I51 we 
Northern Territory a 301 I a 

3 | oe | 302 
Es = as feet fe Bees hei 3 
Total 2 s 317 
| 8,445 12,517 . T,224 | 960 | 23,146 


(a) Year ended December, fone. 


£3,195 received from sporting licences. A) SR Om epee ccetaek, #935: (c) Excluding 
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Similar particulars for Australia for the last five years are given in the following 
table :— c 


_ FISHERIES.—REVENUE, AUSTRALIA. | 


: ee a 


Particulars. 


1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-30. 
_ = =! ~— } i — 

- a | £ S £ | £ 
Licences 10,334 9,428 | 9,545 8,976 8.445 
Leases als i 12,842 12,508 | 12,319 12,265 12,517 
Fines and Forfeitures .. 648 | 960 | 957 OOS) So 15224 
Other Sources > 537 | 558 | 851 842 | 960 

) | 
ee a | 
Total - | 24,361 23,454 23,672 22,986 | 23,146 


§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


1. Imports of Fish.—The development of the local] fishing industry leaves much 
to be desired, as is evident from the large imports. For the last five years the imports 
were as follows :— 

FISH.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


Australian Currency Valu-s. 


1936-37. 


Classification. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
= — — —_ = \- ee 
| | 

cwt. 956 3,367 4,609 4,982 25349 
Fresh (oysters) £ 519 1,643 | 2,702 | 4,644. | TRa6 
Fresh, or preserved ewt. | 35,843 575346 | 70,585 | 85,777} 75,839 
by cold process £ | 96,410 142,389 | 204,746 257,870 | 272,501 
Potiod cwt. | 3,380 4,900 | 55794 | 7,426 | 8,419 
ar oe |. 62,616 82,288 | 96,451 | 100,043 | 118,271 
Les ewt. | 141,326 174,982 209,640 | 246,525 | 262,373 
Preserved im tins . . £;} 586,516 663.238 | 817,398 | 929,344 | 987,286 
' Smoked, dried, and owt. | 6,922 8,405 | — 13,340 II,102 15,005 
n.@.i. £ 20,066 24,002 25;744 | 29,932 | * 40,885 
2 cwt. | (a) (a) 45393 | 4,008 | 4,292 
Crustaceans ; 4 £ | (a) (a) 2,561 | 38,864 39,277 
i owt. | 188.427 | 249,000 | 308,361 | 359,820 | 368,337 
Tota Ft £| 766,127 | 914,160 | 1,189,602 | 1,369,997 | 1,459,720 


i 


(a) Not recorded separately. 


Tinned fish constitutes by far the largest proportion of the imports ; salmon from 
Canada, herrings from the United Kingdom and sardines from Norway were the chief 
varieties imported. The potted fish comes chiefly from the United Kingdom, which also 
supplied a considerable proportion of the fresh fish imported in 1935-36; the bulk of 
the remainder came from New Zealand and the Union of South Africa. The small import 
of oysters is supplied by New Zealand, while Japan furnished 3.438 ewt. of the crustaceans 
imported, 


2. Exports of Fish.—The exports of fish are comparatively insignificant. During 
the year 1936-37 they were as follows :—Fresh or preserved by cold process, 57,958 lb., 
£1,859; oysters, fresh, 6 ewt., £12 ; potted or concentrated, £105; preserved in tins, 
450,062 Ib., £14,576 ; smoked or dried, 24.474 lb., £719 ; other including salted, 869 ewt., 
£7,030. 


¥ 
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3. Exports of Pearl and Other Shell.—The exports of pearl, tortoise and trochus- 
shell of Australian origin are given hereunder. for the five years 1932-33 to 1936-37 :— 


PEARL, TORTOISE AND TROCHUS-SHELL. —EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 
ES Ea = | i 


Article. 1932-33. | ° 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36 | 1936-37. 


ewt. | 32,975 | 33>72T | 43,467 | 56,306 | 52,058 


Pearl-shell 


£ | 233,786 | 198,347 | 218,463 | 302,491 | 319,631 
aay Ib. | 519 52091 2220. | 663 674 
Tortoise-she ¢ Bee Got | 742 402 307 
ae ewt. | 13,421 | 9,128 | 410,115 9,260 8,847 

a ena “YB | 49,525 | 41,550) 44,04 | 41,590] 51,2 


| 


The bulk of the pearl-shell exported during 1935 36 was consigned to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, the respective values of the shipments 
amounting to £98,080 and £197,449, while trocbus-shell to the value of £41,348 was 
dispatched to Japan. ; 


§ 4. The Development of Fisheries in Australia. 


In 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to demonstrate what might be 
attained commercially by the application of modern methods in fishery. A Federal 
Investigation Ship, the Hndeavour, was constructed specially for the work, and a 
Director of Fisheries was appointed. Experimental cruises were undertaken, which 
showed that Australia possesses an asset of considerable value in her sea fisheries. 
The Hndeavour was unfortunately lost at sea with all on board at the end of rorg4. 
A description of the trawling grounds discovered, data regarding oceanography to the 
east of Australia, and.a list of the publications of the Department will be found on pp. 333 
to 335 of the Official Year Book No. 14. 


In accordanze with the recommendations of the Australian Fisheries Conference 
of 1927-29 the Commonwealth Government has decided to continue investigations, and 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research has been entrusted with the carrying 
out of the fisheries programme. This has been referred to in § 1 par. 2 above. ~ 


§ 5. Trawling in Australian Waters. 


The State Trawling Industry was established in New South Wales in ro15, and 
fishing operations were conducted with seven steel steam trawlers. The catches were 
landed at Sydney and Newcastle, and the fish distributed through retail shops, of which 
there were fourteen in the metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, and five in country 
towns. [arly in the year 1923 the Government discontinued trawling operations, 
as the venture was not a commercial success. The operations of the trawlers, however, 
revealed some of the richest trawling areas in the world, and these localities are being 
successfully exploited by private enterprise. 


NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF FacroRizs 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


Norn.—In all tables relating to employees—except where specially mentioned— 
re Number of Employees’ includes working proprietors. 


§ 1. Number and Classification of Factories. 


pe 


1. Number of Factories in each State-—The following table gives the number of 


factories in each State for the years specified :— 
FACTORIES.—NUMBER. 


| | 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | ~ Q’land. 
| 
= SS “SaaS 4 
3931-32... 79397 | 8,204 | 2,013 | 
1932-33 o« | 7,444 S,0L2) } 2.055 
MOS3 Sade eh 7,0LGM | 25,800. | 2,345, | 
1934-35 -- 8,254 | 9,100 | 2,470 | 
1935-36 -- | 8,486 | 9,160 2,482 | 


1,895 | 1,946 


| | | 
S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
“Es | | 
1,662 | 1,490 | 891 | 21,657 
gi he Ta400. i gio | 22,330 
15733, | = 1,000'- |p" 899) +|s23,207 
1.803 1,658 | 926 24,211 
| 925 24,804 


2. Classification of Factories, Australia—The next table shows the number of 


factories in Australia for the years specified, classified in the industrial groups agreed upon 
This classification which was introduced 
during the year 1930-31 superseded the grouping which had been in use since 1902. 
The definition of a factory adopted at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 is, however, 
still used, viz., “‘ Any factory, workshop or mill! where four or more persons are employed 
or power is used.” Details in regard to some of the principal industries included in the 


by the Conference of Statisticians in 


table will be found in § 9 hereinafter. 


1930. 


FACTORIES. CLASSIFICATION, AUSTRAL 1A. 


Class of Industry. 


I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and oi 


Products a a 
Tl, Bricks, Pottery, Glass, &e. . 
IIT. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paint, 
Grease 


Oils and 


TV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and 


Conveyances F 4 
¥Y. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods ee 
VII, Skins and Leather. . i 
VIII. Clothing . ae Be 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. oa 
X. Woodworking and RBasketware 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, &c. 


XII. Paper, Stationery. Printing. Bookbinding, &e. 


XI. Rubber .. a 
XIV. Musical Instruments ae 

XV. Miscellaneous Products ae 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power OF 


Total .. ae ne 


| 19 31-32. 1932-33 


349 | 374 | 
313 | 362 
544 | 547 
5,376 | 5,529 
240 | 242 
515 | 555 
485 | 487 


3,822 3,917 
4.344 4,421 


2,077 | 2,198 
910 947 
1,612 1,624 
279 304 
4l 35 
285 | 312 
466 476 


21,657 | 22,330 


| 


1933-34. 1934-3% ‘| 1935-36. 


589 
5.789 


255 | 
588 | 
srr | 


4,052 


4,583 | 


2.243 
995 
1,712 


305 | 


32 
333 


497 


23,297 


. 
> 
Da 


= 
“NO 
uw 
o 


630 


6,393 
277 
580 
525 

4.260 

4,721 

2,540 

1,057 

1,751 
290 

3r 
371 
516 


24,594 


The number of factories in operation declined each year from 1928-29 to 1931-32 
as the result of the economic depression, but’ the returns since the“last-mentioned year 
reveal a substantial recovery in every State, the number recorded for Australia in 1935~36 


being the highest to date. 
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3. Classification of Factories, States, 1935-36.—The following table shows the number- 
of factories in each State in 1935-36, classified according to the nature of the 
industry :— 

FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, 1935-36.. 


| \ | | 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Vic.  Q’land. ; 8. Aust. |W. Aust., Tas. | Aust. 
BI TR cad 1. oh ae ee . 
No. No. No.) Ho.. —) te No No 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous — J a 
Mine and Quarry Products .. 160 161 44 | 40 | 42 15 | 462 
IJ. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, &c. t. 207 | Tog | 38 | 43 | 41 12 450° 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paint, | : | = | 
Oils and: Grease a - 248 243 | 39 47 | 33 20, 630: 
IV. Indnstrial Metals, Machines, Imn- | | 1 | 
plements‘and Conveyances .. | 2,298 | 2,421 | 502 | 443 | 558 ees 6,393 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and | | | { ; 
Plate x a a4 74 | 141 22 | 18 16 | Sl 2979 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods Se 152 356 21 | 32 17 | 12} 589 
VII. Skins and Leather on oo 208 205 52 27 24) 9 525 
VIII. Clothing ne zs jul Eee 1,922 | 250 | 289 233 55 | 4,260 
1X. Food, Drink and Tobacco . | "S403 1,437 ¢ 688 523 405 | 265 | 4,721 
X. Woodworking and Basketware .. 834 684 | 409 | 155 196 |, 263.4 2,540 
XT, Furniture, Bedding, &c. se 320 397 119 74 Loo | 47 | 1,057 
XII. Paper, Stationery; Printing, Book- | | | | | 
binding, &c. as cee | 660 672 170 | 1T3 | 137 | 29 | 1,781 
XIII. Rubber on Be ~ 98 7 | 23 | 27 | 25 10 | 290 
XIV. Musical Instruments .. 8 10 13 | 3 | 2 3} off 31 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ss 136 | 158 37 13 23 40 37% 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power - = 168 | 134 05 49 93 | 7} 56 
a - -| ) 
Total Ser +. | 8,486 9,160 2,482 | 1,895 1,046 | 925 24,894 


§ 2. Classification of Factories. according to Number of Employees. 


1. States, 1935-36.—The following table shows, for each State, the number of 
factories classified according to the number of hands employed in 193 5-36 — 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1935-36. 


No. of Persons | 
Employedin | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W, Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
each Factory. | | } 


NUMBER OF FaoToRIEs, 


| " j 

Under4 ..| 2,745 | 3,312 77° 464 | 936 270 | 8,497 
4 a 716 | 826 242 208 rr3 I 104 {| 2,209 
5 bO TO, Tk P «2,200 2,194 691 610 | 476 | 351 6,522 
MO. 200 aes L120.) erirs6 340 | 276 208 105 3,185 
2 RO enh. 998 997 | 245 | Ae ee 139 59 2,660 
51 to Too .. 374 309 «=! 100 | 68 | 52 2 986 
Over roo .. $53 | 326 | 94 | 47 22. 13 835 

Gta a 8,486 | 9,160 2,482 | 1,895 1,946 925 24,804 

. / 


Some marked changes have taken place in the distribution of factories according 
to the number of employees during the past decade. In 1925-26 of a total of 21,242 
factories reported, 7,347 of 34 50 per cent. employed less than five persons whereas in 
1935-36 the number of such factories had increased to 10,706 representing 43.0 per cent. 
of a total of 24,894 factories. The increase in th: number of small factories was 
probably due to the multiplication of small repair establishments (boots and shoes, 


cycles and motors, etc.) which are technically accounted as factories by the installation 
of some power machine. 


i ela 
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In the other groups, the effect of the economic depression during the middle years 
of the decade is clearly noticeable, but since 1931-32 the improvement has been very 
steady. Factories employing over 100 hands advanced from 724 in 1925-26 to a new 
high level of 835 in 1935-36, the hands employed in these factories increasing from 195,543 
ov 43.37 per cent. of the total number to 230,889 or 46.0 per cent. during the same period. 


The relative importance of large and small factories is more conclusively illustrated 


by a classification of hands employed according to the size of factory in which they 
work :—. 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION OF EMPLOYEES, ACCORDING TO SIZE OF 


aa FACTORY, 1935-36. 
peas 
No. of Persons | | | 
Employed in N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8, Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 


Troup. | | 


Average Numper EMPLOYED DURING PERIOD WORKED. 


Under4 .. 5.450 | 6,248 1,649 996 1,779 567 | 16,689 
4 2,864 | 31304 968 832 452 416. | *» 8,836 
5to1O .« | 15,284 jtosst4 45715 4,190 | 3,081 | 2,391 | 44,975 


I1to020 .. | 16,503 16,820 5,033 4,050 2,999 | 1,538 | 46,943 
21 to 50° ...| 31,713. | 31,673 | 7,674 7197 4,449 1,886 | 84,592 
51 tor0o .. | 26,591 | 25,297 Beer 4,082 3,701 1,473 69,011 
Over 100 .. | 98,729 86,410 18,535 . | 17,512 5,204 4,499 | 230,889 


see 4 
Total .. |197,134 | 185,066 45,941 39,459 21,005 12,770 | 501,935 
Av. per F’cty | 23.23 | 20.20 18.47 20,82 LT ATa TS OL 20.16 


2. Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36.—The percentage of employees in factories with 
more than 100 hands on the total for all factories reached its highest level in 1935-36 with 
46.0 per cént., which was slightly in excess of the previous maximum of 44.4 per cent. 
in the previous year. 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
AUSTRALIA. 


Establishments Employing on the Average— 


aD abe pe and 21 to 100 hands. hates deel Total. ! 
= Year. is mi a 
Es- Hach le Bs- is- 7 
Em- Em- _ Em- Em 
h- tablish- <4 tablish- tablish- 
alr ployees, | DAE" | ployees. | ents. | Plo¥ees-| ments. ployees. 
— —— \— — — = 
ee bs -,, | 18,507 | 98,685 2,603 | 105,641 547 | 145,886 | 21,657 | 350,222 
Average per establishment any 5.33 ee 40.58 No 266.70 se 16.17 
Percentage on total .. | 85.45 28.18 12.02 30.16 | 2.53 41.66 | 100,00 | 100,00 
py a Be ne a6 18,883 | 102,477 2,841 | 117,021 606 eos 22,330 gpl es 
e per establishment Ma 5-43 “0 Het AtelO at oe 269.74 es ° 
eeneace on total Die 84.57 | 26.76 12.92 30.56 2.72 42.68 | 100,00 | 100,00 
se rane “ey seal) 19,576 | 108,225 3,052 | 127,068 | 669 | 181,634 | 23,297 | 416,827 
Average per establishment 5.52 41.63 271.50 17.89 


Percentage ontotal .. 84.03 25.94 13.10 30.48 | 2.87 43.58 | 100.00 | 100.00 

fie ws es 20,012 | 112,708 3,457 | 1435157 alte: 24,211 aner 
erestablishment| .. ae ATER |e is". 275. ite . 

roar Ir ontotal ..°| 82.66 24.48 14.28 31.10 | 3.06 44.42 | 100,00 | 100.00 


Nr 
oS 
n 


— 3 y— | 
"oN uinber “ .. | 20,413 [127,443 | 31646 | 153,603 | 835 gat? 24/894 | 501,935 
rage per establishment ats 5.75 ay |, 42.13 | Et 276.5 “ih 20. 
Pies on total. .. 82.00 23.4074 14.65 30.60 3.35 46.00 | 100,00 | 100.00 
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1, States, 1935-36.—The following table shows the number of factories using steam, 
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§ 3. Power used in Factories. 


gas, oil, electricity, or water power, and the average horse-power used in 1935-36 :— 


FACTORIES.—AVERAGE HORSE-POWER USED, 1935-36. 


Number of Establishments. | Average Horse-power Used. 
=. | 
State. y j t 
* { | | 
Using | | Elee- ' 
Power. | Others Total. | Steam. | Gas. | Oil. tricity, Water. Total. 
i | 
é | | e | 
| | | 1 
} eG aet 9p Nove stati. ing set JPY BP he H.P HP 1 aS 
| | | 
N.S.W. a 8,061-| 425 | ~8,486 | 576,079 | 7,805 ) 365.621 | 18,096 |njoxys3a 
Victoria La Sas Or | 680 | 9,160 || 190,259 | 6,650 | 214,877 21,051 {| 448,523 
Queensland .. | 2,301 | 18t |} 2,482) || etq,546 | 12,084 | 40,051 1,388 | 192,394 
§. Australia .. | 1,711 | © 184 | 1,865 |] 135,878 | 4,753 | 54,126 ee 
W. Australia. . 1,780 | 166} 1,946 | 59.693 | 3,730 | 37,505 | 138 | 115,182 
Tasmania .. 864 | 6x | 925 || 5,187 28 70,836 | 88,167 ) 165,887 
| | } | | 
i 
| | | | | | 
Australia... | 23,197 | 1,697 | 24,894 1,086,642) 35,050 | 119,341 | 777,016 128,840 12,146,889 


‘ 


i 


Factories in Australia include electric light and power works. Most of the power 


{n these works is, however, used in generating electric power and ligh 
produced is counted again under the heading of electricity. 
duplication cannot be given for all States, but a fair measure 
used in factories (in the common sense) is giv 
Heat, Light and Power, 


column of the table below. 
deduction is a duplication, 


2. Austrafla, 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
power used in factories in 


FACTORIES.—AVER 


from the gross total for all factories. 


t, and the power so 


‘The actual amount of 


AGE HORSE-POWER USED, AUSTRALIA. 


—The following table shows the average horse- 
Australia in each of the last five years :— 


Year. 
1931-32 .. 
1932-33 .. 
O33 Shee 
LORY) is 
1935-36 .. 


Number of 


Establishments, Average Horse-power Used. 
| 
| : Total (a). 
| | 2 
| Less 
ing’ | Others. |) - Steam) Gen. out eee Water. Heat. 
ower, | | tricity. | Light 
Gross, asic 
Power 
| | Worka 
pee ee ae mee 
No. No. HP. HPSS) Pe) Beep E.P. ps OG Da a 5 G2) 
20,135 1,522 976,880 | 41,706 | 102,106 590,812 | 140,375 1,851,879 | 809,703 
20,826 I,504 877,164 | 38,970 102,236 | 608.883 | 126,465 1,753,718 £24,021 
| 21,606 1,601 984,702 | 38,897 100,825 | 681,553 TII,138 |1,917,11r5§ 884,094 
22,588 1,623 983,46r | 36,282 Tr0,984 | 730,573 | 134,012 1,995,352 | 941,600 
23,197 | 1,697 | 1,086,042 | 35,050 | 119,341 | 777,016 128,840 /2,146,889 | 999,595 


(@) See preceding paragraph. 


of the amount of power 
en by deducting the total of Class XVI., 
This is done in the last 
It must not be inferred, however, that the whole of the 
as portion of it represents the production of light for genera} 
purposes, while an appreciable amount of power is used on farms and in private houses. 


ae 


; 


4. 


y 
= 

, 
4 
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The last column of the above table, which may be called roughly the net power 
ased in factories, shows an average increase of about 47,000 horse-power per annum or 
nearly 6 per cent. per annum during the last four years. The net horse-power per 
employee increased from 1.4 in 1924-25 to 1.6 in 1928-29 and continued to increase in 
each succeeding year until it reached 2.4 in 1931-32. Much of the increase in the latter 
years was due to a more rapid decline in employees than mechanical power during the 
economic depression, and the figure has since fallen to 2.0 with the recovery in the number 
‘of employees. 


3. Classes of Industry—The next table shows the average horse-power used in 
factories, by classes, in each State during the year 1935-36:— 


FACTORIES.—AVERAGE HORSE-POWER USED IN EACH CLASS, 1935-36. 


| | 
i 


S, Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Aus- 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land, | tralia’ 
=. | sii} = | 
BP eel Ps | EA Ps He iS iat Sap cP HP. 


I, Treatment of Non-metalli- 
ferous Mine and Quarry | 


| 
854 | 7,058 64,796 


Products a te tL 8X, 1007! TY, 204 2,883 3,035 ik 2; 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, &c. | 38,843 | 14,560 1,887 2,971 2,319 509 41,089 
III, Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, | 
Paint, Oils and Grease .. | 14,452 | 14,585 | 1,890 5,389 | 3,412 | 358 40,086 
1V. Industrial Metals, Machines, | \ | 
Implements and  Con- | | | 
veyances aie .» | 184,298 | 53,279 | 12,649 17,728 | 8,680 | 53,163 | 329,707 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery | | 
and Plate -.. na 860 | 1,688 1ol 1go | 46 | 20 2,905 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods | 15,397 | 28,676 2,159 2,864 | 929 2,760 52,785 
VII. Skins and Leather a 6,807 6,574 1,870 176 | 303 | 154 15,884 
‘VIII. Clothing oe Ac 6,764 9,230 1,059 793 | 581 or 18,524 
LX, Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 79,144 | 59,725 | 69,202 | 16,691 | 12,876 5,890 | 243,528 
X, Woodworking and Basket- | | | 
ware .. ie a 29,470 | 21,101 19,II4 6,906 6,676 5,870 89,137 
X¥. Furniture, Bedding, &c. .. 6,861 5,411 1,900 | 2,199 | 960 | 582 17,913 
XII, Paper, Stationery, Printing, | f 
kbinding, &c. -- | 15,970 | 17,977 | 3,599 1.920 2,043 554 42,063 
XII. Rubber oe -. | 18,0r5 | 17,092 783 123 68 BL 30,162 
XI¥. Musical Instrumen + | 506 54 § 8 AG] Th 579 
XV. Miscellaneous Products... 2,021 1,636 126 271 157 | 136 4,347" 


} | | 


Total less Class XVI... | 430,574 | 268,798 | 119,230 | 61,260 | 41,007 | 77,826 | 909,595 


. 
KVI. Heat, Light and Power .. [586,959 |179,725 | 73,164 |146,110 | 73,275 | 88,061 [1,147,294 


Grand Total.. .. 11,017,533] 448.523 | 192,394 | 207,370 | 115,182 | 165,887 [2,146,889 


2 - - Se = 


§ 4. Employment in Factories. 


1. Total Number Employed.—Each person employed in and about a factory excepting 
‘earters engaged entirely in the delivery of manufactured goods is counted as a factory 
employee, and the figures relating to employment include, therefore, proprietors who 
work in their own business as well as “ outworkers” (see paragraph 5 (ii) hereinafter). 
Employment has been classified as follows :—(i) Working proprietors ; (ii) managers 
and overseers ; (iii) accountants and clerks; (iv) engine-drivers and firemen ; (v) skilled 
and unskilled workers in the factories, mills, or workshops ; (vi) carters and messengers ; 
and (vii) others. 


Prior to the Saat 1928-29 employment in factories was computed by dividing the 
sum of the number employed each week by the number of weeks worked. The figures, 
therefore, represented the average number employed over the period worked, which, 
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for many factories, was less than a full year. Commencing with the year 1928-29 the 
figure represents the equivalent average number employed over a full year of fifty-two 
weeks. The classification of factories according to the number of employees (see § 2 ante), 
however, is still based on the old method, but for all other purposes the average number 
employed over the full year is used. 


The following table shows, for each year from 1931-32 to 1935-36 inclusive, (a) the — 


average number of persons (including both sexes of all ages) employed in manufacturing 
industries in each State; (b) the percentage of the number employed in each State 
on the total number employed in Australia; and (c) the number amines per ten 
thousand of the mean Fag A in each State. and Australia. 


The number of persons employed in factories in Australia reached its highest point 
before the depression during the years 1926-27 to 1928-29 when the average for those 
years was slightly in excess of 450,000. The downward trend in manufacturing operations 
which began early in 1930 continued with increasing force until the number employed 
had fallen to 336,658 in 1931-32, a decline of 25 per cent. on the average already quoted. 
In 1932-33 there was-a pronounced upward tendency, and thereafter each succeeding 
year recorded further improvement with the number eventually rising in 1935-36 to a 
new high level of 492,771. Stated in relation to population, however, the number 
employed in 1935-36 was still 5,300 less than in 1926-27. 


FACTORIES.—EMPLOYMENT. 


| |. | 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


AvERAGE NuMBER EMPLOYED DURING FuLL YEAR (52 WEEKS). 
| : 


| | 
1931-32... | 126,368 | 128,265 | 35,709 | 23,834) 13,302 9,000 | 336,658 
1932-33 -- | 138,515 | 144,428 | , 37,388 | 26,348 | 14,815 9,233 | 370,727 
1933-34 .. | 154,061 | 156,334 | 40,083 29,486 16,163 9,782 | 405,909 
7934-35 + | 175,033 | 169,601 | 43,048 | 33,497 | 17,774 | 10,555 | 449,598 
1935-30... | 193,200 mie 183,300 | 45.128 | 38,471 | 20,993 | 11,589 | 492,771 
| 
PERCENTAGE ON AUSTRALIAN TOTAL, 
= ; Per eaae Ds cop = : 
cae ite § % % “% % % 
193132: .. 4 37-54 | 38.10 10.63 7-08 3.98 2.67 100.00 
1932-33... 37-36 | 38.06 10.09 7.10 4.00 2.49 | 100.00 
TO8S=34, 45 | 37.96 | 38.52 S87] Pees 3.98 2.41 | 100.00 
POS 43D. Xo PSO tO8 Ah 37 fae aL” Spgs 7:45 3-95 2.35. | 100.00 
1935-36 | SO. 2 Pe Serr | 9.16 . 7.81 | 4.26 2.35 + 100.00 
PER 10,000 OF PopuLaATIon. 
a a - ao aT — S j — a 
| 
1931-32 .. 492 TEES Ciba CSRs ee Jeli Ser ae 309 398 5r 
. | . = 
1932-33... | 535 796 | 307 | 455 3305 1 yng 561 
1933-34 | 590 B57 | > 422 = be 508 *S bs <-SOe dp ape 610 
1934-35. | 664 924 © | 448) | 593 oh © gor 46r | 691 
1935-36". ener 995 | 404° | 656 | 469 4 503 | 730! 


; yt eee tiny | as on 


- 


apd ar Pee NLOneAceciienimty ssttaininhiiines et ae 
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2. Rates of Increase, 1931-32 to 1935-36.—The percentage of increase or decrease 
‘on the average number of persons employed in the preceding year is shown beiow for 
-each State for each of the years specified :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—ANNUAL INCREASE.—PER CENT. 


Year. N.s.w. | Victoria, Q'land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust, ‘Tas. Australia. 
— ee ee | 

TE YG APE PLY leh Shh boone: ok se 

70 / /0 
-1931—32 — 0.96 1.78 — 5.55 \— 0.22 |'— 8.40 1.94 |— 0.64 
1932-33 9.61 | 12.60 4.44 | 10.55 | 10.63 BAGO) |e LOnd 2 
1933-34 Ereee iS. Sg po ar4s | trot 4eu 6.407 |pcguagsly 0549 
1934-35 TEeQGr) e767 GSO | WET. O7 N= O200 7.32 9.72 
1935-36 pein 38 | 28.07 4.83 | 14.85 | TOE 9.80 | 9.60 


Notre.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


3. Employees in Classes of Industry, Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36.—Tho table 
‘hereunder gives the average number of persons employed in factories under each 
industrial group in Australia in the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 inclusive :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, AUSTRALIA. 


| | ! 


| 
Class of Industry. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. , 1935-30. 

| | 

ce : a eeiea ps 7 eel Sooa ae 

5k tora nee N Sop aaa | 
ne and Quarry Products a 3,885 © 435340 4 5,507 6,550 7,571 
ll. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, &c. i atleal 5,200 6,816 | 9,020 11,483 13,088 

III. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paint, 

Oils and Grease a oe 12,058 12,655 13,310 14,846 | 16,217 

IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Imple- | 
ments and Conveyances .. | 82,688 | 94,598 | 107,398 | 125,640 | 145,482 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate 1,670 2,029 | 2,371 2,737 ;210 
* VI. Textiles and Textile Goods sa) ~ 30,553 34:974 36,790 38,042 42,031 
VII. Skins and Leather os aay 7,846 8,865 | 9,513 95779 10,440 
VIII. Clothing y = .. | 61,864 67,311 | 72,260 | 78,074 | 81,400 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. Br 62,455 |, 64,670 67,668 70,517 735205 
X. Woodworking and Basketware wh be et) 17,044 | 19,927 | 24,192 | 27,475 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, &c. .. mi 7,249 | 8,108 | 9,562 | 11,306 | 13,443 

XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, Book- | | | } 
binding, &c. .. ie nes 29,052 29,955 31,937 | 34,018 | 35,952 
XIII. Rubber : ee a ie 5,052 5,822 6,561 7,369 6,797 
XIV. Musical Instruments wie | 800 | 749 572 460 451 
XV. Miscellaneous Products .. “3 3.827 4,488 5,122 5,786 6,591 
XVI. Heat, Lightand Power .. ne 8,141 8,109 8,391 8,799 9,356 
Total .. a -- | 336,658 370,727 405,909 449,598 | 492,771 


An examination of the returns of employment in the various classes reveals only one 
-_ major class which has consistently augmented its numbers since 1923-20. Apart from 
a decline in 1930-31 Class VI. Textiles progressed in numbers each year, rising from 
28,117 employees in 1928-29 to 42,031 in 1935-3, OF by nearly 50 per cent. during the 
period. All the other important classes lost heavily during the course of the depression, 
and the gains of recent years in most cases represent in effect only the re-engagement 
of those temporarily displaced. In the largest Class.—Industrial Metals, Machines, etce., 
however, employment reached a new high level in 1935-36, the number recorded heing 
nearly 14,000 in excess of the previous peak in 1920-27. . 


. 
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4. Employees in Classes of Industry, States, 1935-36.—The following table gives a- 


classification of employees in manufacturing industries in each State in 1935-36 +— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, 1935-36. 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W.| Vie. Q’land.| S.A. | W.A Tas. | tralia. 
| | | 
2). a | | | 
I. Treatment of Non-metalli- | | 
ferous Mine aud Quarry } | | H a 
Products = ve | 35303 | 2,217 | 632 | 534e| 592 293 7,570 
If. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, &e. .. 6,623 | 4,008 | 678 | 84r | 759 179 | 43,088 
IIL. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, | 
Paint, Oils and Grease .. 6,615 | 6,870 | 557 | 13370 689 116 | 36,247 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, | ' { 
[Implements and Convey- | | F : = at 
ances .. = .» | 66,277.| 43,573 | 10,366 | £6,583 6,023 2,659 {145,485 
VY. Precious Metals, Jewellery | | } f , 
and Plate “i ae 845 | 1,904 | 1i7 165 68 | 21 | s210: 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods .. | 13,645 | 24,158 | 858 1,230 510 | 1,630 42,031 
Vil. Skins and Leather. . -- | - 4,079.) 4,689 | 8a0 437 302 43 | 10,440 
“VIL. Clothing .. nA 28,577 | 38,807 6,070 4,341 2,019 596 | 81,400 
1X. Food, Drink and Tobacco 24,489 | 24,426 | 12,604 5,680 3,32 2,743 | 73,265 
X. Woodworking and Basketware| 8.738 | W321 Sasa 1,738 | 2,449 1,809 | 27.478 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, &e. .. 5,382 | 4,330 | 1.485 983 | 763 | 300 H 13,443 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, | | / | | 
Bookbinding, %e. «+ | 24,969: | 22,079 1 3,449 |. 2,865.5) 1,644} 746 | 35,932 
XU. Rubber .. re 2,634 33327 574 | 146 64 52 6,787 
XIV. Musical Instruments on 283 | 97 | a5 8 28 | 431 
XV. Miseellaneous Products 10133240] 25307 300 298 223 | 205 i 6,501 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 35292 | “2,205 1,073 1,952 | 637 197 9.355 
| | ) | 
Total ae we | 193,200 | 183,390 | 45,128 | 38,472 | 20,993 | 11,589 | 492,771 
| 


i) 


5. Employees According to Nature of Employment.—(i) General. In the following 
table the average numbers of persons employed in the States in 1935-30 are 
classified according to the nature of their employment :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1935-36. 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 


| | | | omer 
State, Pre | ., Engine- e | Carters, 
as Mio | and. | ante and | tives | Qiftegg | Messen: | app 
prietors. | Overseers. Clerks, | ircenen: santa ead Gthers: 
let DER eer, at. * eet 
New South Wales .. 6,732 6,751 | 11,739 2,424 | 162,723"| 2,831 | 193,200 
Victoria .. oi 8,040 6,025 8,483 } 1,808 | 156,636 | 2,308 | 183,300 
Queensland Ss 2,001 | 1,883 } 3,124] 1,765 | 34,987 1,368 | 45,128 
South Australia .. Ty,45I |] 1,356 2,650 405 | 31,977 | 632 | 38,471 
Western Australia 1,195 | 883 | 1,163 470 | 16,753 | 529 | 20,993 
Tasmania ie 578 | 518 778 | 226 | 9,169 320 | 11,589 
— — _ —~ —j| = = 


Australia +» | 19,997 |, 17,416 |. 27,937 7,098 | 412,245 8,078 | 492,771 
< 


(a) Including Outworkers. 


(ii) Outworkers. The term ‘ outworker” or “ homeworker ” has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be done in the employees’ own 
homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included, The following table gives 


5 


s 
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particulars of the average number of outworkers connected with factories in each State 
in each of the last five years :— 


FACTORIES.—OUTWORKERS.(a) 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, ‘Tasmania. ' Australia, 

| ——_—_--— | ———| - ——-- + —_—~, —_,-——— |} - —— a 
1931-32 .. ae LAC oar EAC ye ee en eee WW 2 202 
1932-33 -- eee BSTC Ee 7S e-| 25, | Get Bi ch Wy ml. Byer 
1933-34 -- Ba ee eOE oike roa: | B37} 2 2 15 490 
1934-35 ..' Ph FOG alt. EAS 3 aaa Tones 3 10 475 
- 1935-30 .. poss hy } (2 a42 | 10 Ce ae 29 422 


(a) In all tables relating to number of hands employed in tuctories, outworkers are included. 


The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Records of outwork, specifying the names and remuneration of workers, 
- and stating the places where the work is done, must be kept by factory proprietors. 
Fuller information regarding the operation of the Factories Acts will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 506. 


§ 5. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Employment of Females.—In all the States the employment of female labour 
_ in factories is regulated by Acts of Parliament. More extended reference to this matter 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 


2. Distribution of Employees according to Sex.—(i) General. In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one to four ; 
and is now more than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males during the 
year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat less, but in 
1896 had increased to about one to three, and at present about one third of the factory 
employees are females. In the remaining States the ratio was roughly one female 
employed to every four males, while that for Australia was two to five. The eanployment 
of women is, however, mainly confined to a few trades. 

(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The 
next table shows the average number of male and female employees in factories in each 
State for the five years ended 1935-36 :— 


FACTORIES.—MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED. _ ‘ 


Btate. “| 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

~ : BP itirae. Wetvlve beet) 6 ter 1) 
New South Wales at | 90,682 99,721 111,653 127,114 140,896 
Victoria. . “3 81,618 91,899 100,959 110,910 121,734 
Queensland Px .. | 29,149 | 30,099 32,248 34,596 360,416 
South Australia .. ant 83932 20,901 | . 23,743 27,271 31,391 
Western Australia wid 10,535 11,748 12,930 , 14,253 IO,OLL 
Tasmania oS a 6,999 7,147 7,716 8.321 si Oetr 
Australia... ie | 237,915 261,515 289,249 322,465 356,554 

: FEMALES, Piss 907 ol Beig rat 
New South Wales = 35,686 | 38,794 42,408 47,919 52,304 
Victoria. . oe ae 46,047 52,529 555375 58,781 61,050 
Queensland sie az 6,650 7,289 7,835 8,452 8,717 
South Australia .. ie 4,902 | 5,447 55743 6,226 7,080 
Western Australia be 2,857 3,007 3,233 3,521 4,082 
Tasmania u na 2,001 2,086 2,006 2,234 2,378 
Australia .. Ay 98,743 | 109,212 116,660 | 127,533. .| 130,217 


. 
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3. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of annual increase or decrease 
in the years indicated on the average number of males and females employed in factories 
are shown below :— 5 


PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL INCREASE, MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY 


EMPLOYEES. og a 
py tes Cae —32—| 1932-33— | 1933-34— | 1034-335 
aes | “To3r-32, | 1932-33. «1933-34. :1934—35. | 1935-36. 
ae 1. Sere Mares. ie ett ts Per. aA 
Sat neh Sy Se eho a % oe 
New South Wales <2 tl ead ee | 9.97 II.97 | 13.85 ie 
Victoria. . s. sf — i OO |) 260% f 9.86 | 9.86 8.98 
Queensland Ae ye jo 6.41 | 3.26 re ee | 7-28 5-25 
South Australia .. aid Ho B-07 Il» 205 40-0) Fer9.60 4) — t4 86" Lee 11 
Western Australia «=< | —19.18 4 9) IT.51 | /10.06 10.23 | 18.65 
Tasmania AA Ae I.10 | 2-11 | 7.96 7-84 | 20.78 
Total . bs / 4.26 | 4i9.@2 Hic ein 11.48 10.57 
Fe a re 196, fod ‘FEMALES. res 

New South Wales 5.82 8.71 9.32 13.00- | 9.15 
Victoria. . PS a 8.31 T2601 5.42 6.15 4.90 
Queensland er = i) ak 5S 9.61 7-49 7.87 3-14 
South Australia .. “ae 7-64 FESIZ 5-43 8.41 13-72 
Western Australia te | ES 7-35 5-41 | 8.90- | 35.93 
‘Tasmania 4-93 4-25 |— 0.96 | 8.13 | 6.45 
Total 6.29 | 10.60 | 6.82 / 8.08 72s 


Note.—The minus sign (—) indicates decrease, 

4- Masculinity of Employees in Factories.—The extent to which females are employed 
in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving the masculinity 
of employees for each State for a series of years. The following table furnishes 
particulars for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


-MASCULINITY(a) OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES. _ 


Year. | N.S.W. . Victoria. | Q’land.  S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tass. Australia 
1931-32 .. + 254 175} 438 | 386 | 369 350 | 241 
1932-33 .. ++ | 264 175 413 {| 384 | 383 343 | 239 
1933-34 -. vs. “Ik 263 182; 412 | 413 | 400 373 | 248 
1934-35 .. -» | 275 4 | 189 499 | 438 | 405 372 254 
1935-30 .. {2601 "xG7 7" “gt aay } 414 387 262 


~ (a) N umber of males per roo females. 


For a number of years prior to 1926-27 there were on the average 100 females 
employed in factories for every 300 males, but in that year the proportion of females 
began to rise with increasing activity in the clothing and textile industries in which the 
number of females to males is relatively high. As these trades were not as seriously 
affected by the depression as the heavier industries, comprised largely of male labour, 
the proportion continued to rise until in 1932-33 there were only 239 males employed 
to every 100 females. Since that year the proportion has declined to 262 males in 1935-39, 
and according to the “Index of Factory Employment” published in Part C.— 
Employment, § 2 par. 4 of Chapter XVIT. the figure declined still further in 1936-37 to 
about 274 males to every 100 females. 


5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries.—The greater number of females 
engaged in manufacturing industries is employed in four classes, viz. -—VI., Textiles ; 
VIit; Clothing ; IX., Food and Drink; and XII., Paper, Stationery, etc. In 1935-30 
these industries accounted for 83.77 per cent. of all females employed in factories, In 


two classes only did the number of females exceed the number of males, viz., in Class VI., — 
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Textiles, where there were 147 females to every 100 males and in Class VIIL., Clothing, 
with 281 females per 100 males. The following tables show the average number of 
males and females employed in each of these classes in 1935-36 :— 


_MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, 1935-36. 


Aus- 


Class. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S$. Aust, Ww. Aut, Tas. tbraife 
AvERaceE Number EmMPLoyep—Matzs. 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods .. 53274 9,718 | 375 | 794, | i 260 are 17,042 
VIII. Clothing .. ne sen T7542 | 20,550 |. 1,405 983 | 68x | 217 21.384 
IX. Food and Drink .. -. | 26,267 | 17,862 } 21,205 4,652 2,658 | ‘2,098 | 54,741 
XII, Paper, Stationery, &c. +s | 10,279 | 9,146 2,549 | 1,540 | 1,272 589 | 25,374 
All Other Classes .. .» | 101,534 | 74,453 | 20,877 | 23,422 | 32,041 5,686 | 238,0137 
Total be ++ | 140,896 | 121,734 | 36,411 | 37,391 | 16,911 | 9,211 | 3563554 

a era i af 

- ; AVERAGE NumBer EMPLOYED—FEMALES, 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods .. | 8,371 | 14,440 | 483 | 436 | 250 | 1,009 24,989 
VIII. Clothing .. its ae 21,035 | 28,341 | 4,665 | 3,358 | 2,238 "379 | 60,016 
IX. Food and Drink .. Se lees 6,565 I,399 } 1,028 | 665 645 | 18,524 
XII. Paper, Stationery, &e. aes | 4,690 3,833 900 | 625 373 157 | 10,578 
All Other Classes se 9,986 8,477 1,270 1,633 556 188-| 22,110 

= | is L |- = = 

Total Ls s. | 525304 |. 613656 / 8,717 | 7,080 | 4,082 | 2,378 |.136,217 


The classification of the employment of females in the several industries in Class VIII., 
Clothing, which is the most important group, and the relation of their number to that of 
the males so employed, are shown in the following table :— } 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VIII, 1935-36. 


New South Wales. Victoria. | Other States, 


i} 
ee a watt ae = = 
Industry. | - Femi- | Femi- Femi- 
Males. \Females. | ninity. | Males. | Females.) ninity. | Males. | Females.) ninity. 
| (a) (a) | (a) 
Tailoring and Slop | | 
Clothing. Fahy 2¥9OE 8,629 | 440 | 1,980] 6,56r | 331 | 1,268] 4,478 353 
Waterproof and Oil- | | 
~ gkin Clothing .. | 9 113 72 2x6 | 300 | 6 at 183 
Dressmaking one 39. }. «3,356 3,477 589 7;735 1,313 | 62 2,055 35315 
Millinery wet 138 1,334 | 967 126 1,404 I,II4 | 41 Boy, 1,961 
Shirts, Collars an | | | / : 
Underclothing .. | 334 | 33913 1,172 441 | 4,449 | 1,009 17k 1,906 teres 
Btays and Corsets .. 56 | 602 I,075 144 | 813 | 565 | 7 61 871 
Handkerchiefs, Ties ; ; 
and Scarves — 118 | 867 | 735 46 | §24 | 1,739 | 5 9 180 
Hatsand Caps... 634 | 1,157 | 182 7X0 | 912 | 128 44 i 184 
Gloves .: Pa T4| 38 27% 39 T14 | 292 | ,. Fo of 
Boots and Shoes .. 2,556 | 2,582 tor | 4,735 |» 4,612 90 | 1,000 868 80 
Boot Repairing (in- | 
cluding Bespoke | ‘ | 
Work).. Ay 998 | 30 3 710 | LX | 2 388 26 | v3 
‘Boot Accessories .. cya 33 24 482 | 196 42 | al re 
Umbrellas and Walk- / a } | 
ing Sticks ie 40 75 188 28 | 37 el i ee! LY 142 
Dyeworks and Clean- 
ing (including Re- H ‘ | 
novating and } | I ‘ 
Repairing) i 459 | 281 61 391 | 419 | 107 | 189 32z | 4 x70 
Other .. ins 50 | 130 260 63 338 537 | 3 3 100 
Total a et F542, || SIyOs5 279 | 10,556 | 28,341 | 268 | 3,286 | 10,640 324 


7 (a) Number of females per 100 males, 


§ 6. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories ip 
the States is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the employment of 
female labour. Reference to the legislation regarding the employment of child labour 
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in factories will be fonnd in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. The object of 
the restrictions imposed is to assure amongst other things that a proper period shall be 
devoted to primary education, and that the early years of toil shall not exhaust the 
worker before the attainment of full growth. 


2. Average Number of Children Employed, 1931-32 to 1935-36.—In the returns 
for the various States, the term “ child’ denotes any person under sixteen years of age. 
The following table shows the average number of children of each sex employed in 
manufacturing industries in the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES. 


State ' 1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. { 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
MALgEs. : 

New South Wales ie 1,924 | 2,366 3,040 3,990 4,887 . 
Victoria. . a a, 2,015 | 3.441 | 4,248 | 5104 | 6,118 
_ Queensland ds ae. 92Z0:'™| 903 | Ets5 — 4) 1,146 1,543 
South Australia .. | 500 | GE <4 799 | 1,025 1,252 
Western Australia at yan 351 | AT) 574 777 
Tasmania ae | 185 | 263 | 2i9 255 339 
Australia .. -;.| = 6497 | Saga. gSa8 | 12,184 15,007 

FEMALES. 
| ; 
New South Weles ns 3,263 Erg) ae eee OF 5.571 | 6,485 
Victoria. . a mart 4,089 | 4,043 | 5,034 | 6,015 | 6,002 
Queensland ate ee 631 | 849 | 981 | 1,048 | 1,281 
South Australia .. ee 453 | Cott be] 738 | 876 
Western Australia ee 161 | 202 | 235 | 426 473 
Tasmania < = 169 | 209 | 202 | 294 . | 310 
Australia .. et 158,766 | 9,987 | 42,118 7 | 44,092 | 15,427 
Tora. : 
New South Wales oi} 3870] © heey | 7,462 9,561 | 11,372 
Victoria. . ne ce) | = Oy yOq 8,084 | - 9,882 | x1,2 | See 
Queensland aK ee E,55r | 15752" | 92,126 2,704 2,824 
South Australia .. oof 962 | 1134 | 14443 1,763 | 2 eas 
Western Australia oes 505 | 553 | 662 | 1,000 | 1,250 
Tasmania we P| 354. |: 472-19 py getey 540 640 
- j 
| | 


_ Australia .. ut hie Seng ich 17,922 | 21,986 


3. Percentage of Children on Total Number of Employees.—Juvenile employment 
in factories reached its maximum in 193 5-36 when the numbers were: Males 15,007 and 
females 15,427, compared with 12,582 males employed in 1926-27 and 14,092 females 
in 1934-35, the previous highest points. The increases were general in most of the 
industries employing child labour, the most notable advance being made by male 
employees in Class 1V.—Industrial Metals, ete. 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ON TOTAL NUMBER OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 


State, 1931-32. | 1932-33, | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
Ren tie oy ° © 5 . 
/0" 7 | % -9 

New South Wales a. To 4.28 4.84 5 a 5 y & 
Victoria. . ah 5-23 5.60 6.32 6.61 6.61 
Queensland 4.33 4.69 5.28 5.10 6.26 
South Australia . 4.04 4.30 4.89 5.26 Sey 
Western Australia 3°77 3.73 4.10 5.63 5.95 
Tasmania 3-93 5.11 4-30 5-20 5.52, 

Australia . ; Rove Se ee! 5.42 5.84 6.18 


yale Wx atisitne je 


vs 
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4. Industries Employing Child Labour.—The empl i i i 

es i ‘ ployment of children is practicall 
confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which a specified 
in the next table, which shows the average number employed in 1935-36 :— 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED.—VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1935-36. 


| | 1 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land, | 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. |Australia. 


Industry. | at 
pM MM RP | | | |, 
Pte ee! (ee a : 
i | | i 
Bricks and Tiles, Fire- | j | | | 

bricks and Fireclay | 

Goods a Eta Se 35 8) 23] |} 23] | 24 3 201 
| Glass Bottles Ba ae (SW | Tet eae to) BB eceace dle aS I] .. 66] 1x 
| Chemicals, Drugs and , | | 

Medicines .. wy Po OF) ZAG) Te) 65)-° 3). 2} y/r3\ 24) ) gly gi) bal x} 200/230 

Smelting, Converting, j | | 

Refining and Rolling | % 
| _ of Iron and Steel .. | 266)" 15] 319] 37) 69} 3) 105} 22]... 759) - 77. 
| Engineering (not Marine | ee | 
j= _or Electrical) — .. | 224) 19} 352) 16) 82 73h ET 40) el 5 790) 53 
| Electrical Installations, | 
| Cables and Apparatus.| 179) 39) 200) 39) 5 | 19 9 472| 78 
| Motor Vehicles “and : | | , 

Cycles (ii) Repairs .. | 193) 6) 179) 7) 41) 4) 84] 4) 50] x1 30) a] 547] 23 
| Motor Bodies - \. 32] 3-4) 205 Bl 23) ee LOCWE TON ES! oem Vashi) «qh, Saal) ee eE 
Brass and Copper .. | 77| 8] 126; 8) 17) .. | 13} 3] x3]... 6} .. | 252] 19 
| Galvanized [ronworkin | } 

} sand Tinsmithing, 23.) 24) 57)°338) 71)" 3x[* gi "5x).20 |) So], 2) 2 696) 133 
Wireless Apparatus .. | 220/ 412) 206) 25) g : 3 427) 66 
Cotton ay fe 34] 145! 54) 144 Hote sia liehs 3 96] 289 
Mic | Worsiad cand} ee eek | 

Shoddy . .. | 197} 498) 504) 645; 4) 18) 52 31; 5| 9) 77| 154] 809/1365 

ee ad and Other | | seit tarsal 
Cnitted Goods ee TS 454; 192) 85 Ah Di” aE 3 eee tad 16} 273\1366 
Rope and Cordage... 29 2) 115} 25 4] as TO} e-em Peal aoa lmareay |. LO eS or 
Tanning, Currying and H | | 

Leather Dressing TEA MCW STN Ge 205 2-1 ae de Bi I 242) 3 
Bags, Trunks and Other 

Leather Goods Le | 51; 69) 49] 63] 12 Fie 2 ae 4 I 128] 161 
Tailoring and _ Slop | i 

Clothing .. -- | 104)1031! 93; 468) 38) 315) 13) 174) 6] 83] 3] 26] 257/2007 
Dressmaking | 2] 206} 30} 796] 2| 128) ~ 3] 134] 3] x07] .. 4|, 38/1375 
sapere * * 16} 225) 5] 148) 5) 68) | me : 27| 475 
hirts. Collars and 

Underclothing Sy S41 743} 281385) 7 too} 4) 1g)" mh 66 I) 54/1476 

Stays and Corsets | Ij 66] 20) 75] .. Bl ete me ars ive ws a 21} 146 
Hats and Caps oe } 640) 228 47| 70) .. Wy .. | ps ra ie 87) 212 
Boots and Shoes .. | 190) 432] 177) 379) 29} 95] 29] 43) 37) x6) 5] 2] 467) 967 


Bakeries (inel ading | 


Cakes and Pastry) .. | 48] 23) 74) 5] 18} x9} 23] 3] x8) 3) 64] 86) 245] 139 
Biscuits ; oe 7O| 221) 111| 88 2 6] 15] 23 Cia ATi & allie. 204| 350 
Sugar Confectionery | ~ 

(including Chocolates) | 85) 394) 39] 166) 22; 7o| 10} 40 Li Files | tele DS 7 O87. 
Condiments, Coffee and 

31} or] 12! 32} Ze” 58), #22 5) 14 2 3) 81x} 16x 


Spices a ae 
Billiard Tables, Cabinet. 
and Furniture making 
and Upholstery Seelate tie aS) 223 LAE OB Tl nO 7 6 66 Ti) Fd) ga 680) G6 
Papermaking, etc. .. Of), 390\,. IT Bb ein co [melt LMR. |) sel eeOoltss6 
Envelopes,’ Stationery, } 
Paper Boxes, Bays, 


75| 326 Apa 37) eslOlee S| Bl, XS ao lik vee 95| 421 


ete. a | 
Newspapers and h 
Periodicals 89} 12} 40 31 70 St Stil sa 13 2 4 1} 216) ar 


General Printing and 
Bookbinding (not in- r 
cluding Government) | 213] 185] 260) 136) 49] 55) ‘51| 32} 40] rol 17 6] 630] 424 


e | 
pists 
5. Apprenticeship.—In all the States, Acts are in force for the regulation of the age 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These Acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages 
tribunals the actua] determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed. 
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§ 7. Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


Norz.—In all tables relating to Salaries and Wages paid in Factories the amounts 
given are exclusive of sums drawn by working proprietors. 


1. General—The importance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is 


indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1935-36 was £414,688,455,_ 


of which amount the sum of £238,974,797 represented the value of the materials used, 
including containers, etc., tools replaced and repairs to plant and buildings, and 
£13,276,295 the value of the power, fuel and light used. The difference between the sum 
of the last two amounts and the value of the output, viz., £162,437,303, represents the 


value of production as defined by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 1925,_ 


ie., “‘ The value of consumable commodities produced during the year, deducting, so far 
as possible, the value of goods consumed in process of production.” The total amount of 
salaries and wages paid in factories in 1935-36 was £82,098,288. This figure which is 


exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors shows an increase of £9,273,739, — 


or 12.7 per cent., as compared with the total for the previous year. 


2. Salaries and Wages Paid.—(i) Total Amount, 1935-36- The total améunt of 
salaries and wages paid in the year 1935-36 in various classes of factories in each State 
is shown in the following table :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


Q'land.  S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. hs Sra 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | 
= | | 2 
£ £ | £ & ) £ & 


I, Treatment of Non- 
_ Metalliferous Mine 
and Quarry Pro- | 
ducts .. 3 724,025] 423,211| 233,215 99,648 103,675 58,721] 1,542,395 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | 7 } 33,275) yO4d 3 75) 5720) T1534 9395 
te | I,191,3241 719,683 121,585) 145,335 134,125 28,476] 2,340,528 

| 


etc. he oh 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- 


; 
) 


/ 


od e Paint, | | | | 
and Grease .. | 1,225,454! 1,223,004! 97377 234.035} 2,408 4 2,942,45 
a eee Metals, 3,004 ¢ 4] 34:035| 142,49 19,690] 2,042,455 
Machines, Imple- { 
ments and Con- | | | | | 4 
veyances «+ {13,173,872] 7,824,200] 2,149,292] 3,038,183) 1,x56,17 | 52 6,732 
V. Precious Metais, STAB SAS We SA4208) RADDA, LOGS See eee 
ewellery and Plate | 135,174) 285,218! 17,579} 2 > 2,842 2 “ 
VI. Textiles ‘and Textile sD iahs Maki Pa Pc le 
oods .. ++ | 1,741,004! 2,965,297, 108,13 5 7 218 
’ , 2,965,2¢ 3134 146,530 71,418 218,130]. 5,250,513 
We Clothing Leather .. Ren 728,498) 153,8r0 54.375, 39,279 3,890 1650,763 
: p os oe 3,010,40 5,266,062; ei { 5 252 « 
IX. Food, piteee ane 404 Tier $74,055) 376,550) 282,645, 57,701| 8,567,427 
obacco AS 5 7 4441 2. 880.7091 ‘ \ 2 i 
_ Woodworking ang | 1454392) 4437-447) 2,880,793) 934,004 649,092] 412,822/13,768,548 sd 
asketware -» | 1,467,604) 1,27 | 8 | go ce8 bee 
XL Famiture, Bedding, 407 aM 1,274,173) i Hey 272,538) 465,787, 262,127) 4,633,372 ~ 
etc. ie % 2,297 63 2 ~ > : 
XII. Paper, Btationery, | 97797] $8™939) 4440948) 140,460)... tx7, 8a) "7 574980) 
Heer Book- 3 
nding, etc. AN 2,766,902) 2,328,7 7] > 5 : 
, a 5902) 2,328,720; 649,705 376,158 325,428 I47,241| 6 T 
ee are a 5. 533,503| 578,085 78,910 16,678) 7,039 5 as ee © | 
‘ usical Instruments 43,091) 17,121 7.045 ae “pes , ’ ? z 
XV. Miscollanoows Pro- | fe ea = 2 ‘' 2 
OCS us fs 418,701} +29! any See = <5 = > 
Xvicteat,, Lien ata | | 324,758) 345735 39,461; 28,087 24,376) 870,115 
Power .. . 836,725} 499,012) 281,381) 479,989, 164,409 49,557] 2,311,073 
ee jeez 5 = : 
Total ++ (33,3%4,534/28,456,028] 8,394,909 613754354] 3,703,995] 1,853,468|82,098,288 


(ii) Totals and Averages, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The following statement shows the 
total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount paid per employee in 
each State, for the years 1931-32 to 1935-36. The average wage paid is not comparable 


with that shown in similar tables in Official Year Books issued prior to No. 23, 1930, 


i tae dey = _ * *?C*- = 
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on account of the change in the method of computing the 
employed as explained earlier. The figures 
of the amounts drawn by them :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE PER 
ANNUM PER EMPLOYEE. 


average number of hands 
are exclusive of working proprietors and 


Year. - Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 

| ; £ | = | EY eh & £ £ 
1931-32 | Total amount paid .. 22,751,013'19,454,045 6,188,889 3,786,056|2,335,684 1,416,131|55,931,818 
| Average per employee | 188.67) 160.15, 180.57) 167.95) 186.23) 166.76 174.84 
1932-33 | Total amount paid .. 23,782,848)|21,218,271 6,321,021 4,136,857 2,541.428|1,416,011 §9,416.436 
, Average per employee 179.49) 154.50) 176.82 165.24) 182.14) 162.85 168.19 
1933-34 | Totalamount paid .. (25,748,547 22,851,649|6,995,340|4,615,081|2,752,540 1,481,503) 64,444,660 
| Average per employee 174.23 153-62; 182.82 163.98) r8z.03| 160.58} 166.36 
1934-35 | Total amount paid .. 29,514,013 |25,275,014|7,889,535 5,433,531)3,111,239|1,601,217|72,824,549 
Average per employee 175.22) 156.33) 192.38 169.22; 185.05} 160.36 169.34 
1935-36 | Total amount paid .. 133,314 534!28.456 028 8,394 909] 6,375,354|3,703,995/1,853 468|82.098 288 
Average per employee 178. 66} 162.28} 194.66] 172.21} 187.09] 168. 33} 173.65 


In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States.than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Class 
VIII., comprising a heavy percentage of women and children. The highest average wages 
per employee in 1935-36 were paid in Queensland, followed by Western Australia. 

The average rate of salaries and wages reached its maximum in 1927-28 when it 
amounted to £212.12. After that year there was an almost continuous decline to 1933-34 
when the average rate dropped to £166.36. The figure has risen slightly in each of the 
last two years. 


(ili) Harnings of Males and Females, 1935-36. The following table shows the 
approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to males and females in each class of 
industry in each State in the year 1935-36 :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 1935-36. 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia, 


Mags. 


TI. Treatment of Non- | £ £ | £ | : | 
metalliferous pe ; | 
and uarry Pro- | : ; 
cottage a 737,264) 418,585; 131,147/ 99,038) 102,519, 58,185] 1,526,738 
lI. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | | 


fee 
a 
& | 
th 


| 
143,654 132,652 28,245) 2,291,568 


ete. eS +s | 1,169,194 699,329) 115,494, 
III, Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- | | | 
' plosives, Paint, | / afi 
Ofls and Grease .. | 1,024,646) 1,017,337 85,141) 215,329) 134,235 18,119) 2,494,807 


IV. Industrial Metals, | }: ahi 
Machines, Imple- ; 
ments and Con- 


veyances + 112,843,635) 7,622,142! 2,087,248) 2,962,945, 1,143,167} §17,540|27,176,677 
V. Precious Metals, | : : | y 
Jewellery and Plate 124,281) 261,878) 17,005 20,090 11,003 2,842] 437,159 
. { 1 


. Textiles and Textile | | 
Ms S oae bes « 972,747| 1,679,847, ~67,269| 112,666 50,742} 128,622] 3,011,893 
VII. Skins and Leather .. — or 38 639,070, 145,008 37,569 33,071 35439] 1,471,745 


VII, Clothing .. ee | 1,229,746 EMOOSE, 215,184] 126,222} 93,382! 28,998) 3,359,548 
. Food, Drink and | | 

9s enebeese ++ | 3,6153442) 3,773,607) 2,755,960) 851,867, 590,991) —360,268)11,948,135 

X. Woodworkin and / : } f 5 ee 

Hasketiare 1,440,472) 1,259,264; 875,852) 267,008] 464,330, 259,046] 4,565,972 


XI. Furniture, Bedding, . 


821,897) 483,739) 229.358] 132,982 108,936 37,066) 1,813,978 
| 


etc. * 
XII Paper, Stationery, 
Printing, Book- | | ul SA 
binding, ete. ++ | 2,342,502) 1,965,710) 557,864! 325,387) 289,521] 132,942) 5,613,926 
Rubber ..- s 461,144] 479,936 54,558 15,866 6,886 4;717| 1,023,107 
Musical Instruments. 36,402) 16,965) 7,945 503 6,032 fe 67,847 
XV. Miscellaneous  Pro- 


ducts .. 5s 330,552) 273,769 31,509 335752) 22,685 23,711; 715,978 
Heat, Light and Power 832,690] 497,917; 274,480] 465,521; 163,374 49,111] 2,283,093 


Total +. |28,576,202 22,755,111] 7,654,082 5,810,399| 39253,526 1,652,851|69,802,171 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 


1935-30—continued. 


i 


{ 
8, Aust. lw. Aust.| Tas. 


{ 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | Australia. 
FEMALES. 
eee: £ £ £ £ yt ae 
I. Treatment of Non- | | j 
metalliferous Mine | / 
and Quarry Pro- P 4 
ducts ee | 6,765 4,526] 2,068 610 1,156 536, 5,657 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ) | ‘ . 
&e. 22,130 20,354) 3,091 1,681 1,473 231, 48,960 
III. Chemicals, “Dyes, Ex- | | : 
plosives, Paint, | | and 
Oils and Grease .. | 200,808 205,667 12,633 8,706 63 1.571; 447,648 
IV. Industrial Metals, | i | | 
Machines, Imple- | | | 
ments and Con- | | : | “ 
yveyances | 32,044 75,238 13,004) 7 474) 660,055 
Vv. Precious Metals, i 
Jewellery and Plate | 514 817 196 a 35,760 
VI. Textiles and Textile — | : | 
Goods .. pe | 40,865 33,864 20,676 89,508) 2,238,620 
VET. Skins and Leather .. i 8.802 16,806) 6,208} 451; 188,020 
VIII. Clothing .. Sell 358,871| 250,328) 189,263 28,703] 5,207,869 
IX. Food, Drink and re | 
Tobacco acne ities 663,840 = 124,833 82,137 58,100 52,554) 1,820,413 
X. Woodworking and | ; 
Basketware en 27,222 14,909) 15,201 5,530 1.457 3,081) 67,400 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, | j 
&e. | 90,400; 77,900 15,585 7,478 8,176 773| 200,312 
XII, Paper, Stationery, | | | 
Printing, . Book- | | | 
binding, &c. «. | 424,400| 363,010, 91,841 50,771 35.007 14,299} 980,228 
AIM. Rubber .. na.| © Sk2c42G) a 4 19S,040)) &-245852 Bra 2) / 153 325) 196,270 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 6,689) 156) =~ E i$ e.. 6,845 
XY. Miscellaneous . Pro- | | | | | | 
ducts _.. . 88,149 50,989) 3,226) 5,709 5,402) 665! 154,140 
XVI. Heat, Light and bt Ura toe Ms . 
Power . 4,035) 1,095| 6,901 14,468) 1,035 446 27,980 
| 
Ree peer ge > | 
Total ~« | 49738,332) 5,700,917] 740,827; 564,955 350,409, %200,617 12,296,117 
| | } 


(iv) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1931-32 to 1935-36. 
Particulars for the last five years are given in the table hereunder :— ' 


SALARIES a eS yoke AND Neg ans FACTORY EMPLOYEES. 


Partioulars. 


\ 


N.S.W. |v Victoria. r Q'land, | S. Aust. Ww. Aust: Tas. 


Australia’ 


MaLes. 


1931-32, Amount paid 
‘Per cent. on total 
Average per niabiexee 
1932-33. Amount paid 
Per cent. on total 
Average per employee 
1933-34, Amount paid 
Per cent. on total . 
Average per Spence 
1934-35. Amount Paid 
Per cent. on total 


é ae alt inte Bie ie 


Average per employee £ , 


1935-36. Amount paid 
Per cent. on total 
Average per employee £ 


. it 


7.65 91.32 
84.51 78.19 90.75 
85.00 78.81} 90.83 


85.44 79.27| 91.06 


213.72 194.25) 201.02} 188.62) 208.05 
21,885,356) 18,009,598|6,353,917/4,170,047|2,475, 6098/1, 315,417/54,210,033 
90.36 89.94 88.79 84.12 

206,98 191.45} 208.03) 185.58} 206.27| 182.05 
25,215,937) 20,036,314|7,184,443/4,037,255|2,806,476|1,429,620/61,610,075 
90.87 90.20 89.28 84.60 
208.57 I93.31| 219.93) 190.22) 210.66) 183.68 


| 


19,258,969 15,105,354)5,05 1,908] 3,393,638) 2,076,239 1,251,161 46,737,269 
84.65 7 89.64 88 


.89 88.35 83.56 


225.99 200.27| 204.08) 191.61) 2123.43) 192.28 210.26 
20,099,456|16,597,017|5,736,126 3:709,236/2,270,903 1,253,095/49,665,833 


89.66 89.36) 88.49 83.59 
188.75 202.51 


199.32 


202.48 


28,576 202/22,755 111|7,654 082/5,810 399|3,353 5260\1,652 851/69,802,171 


85 78 79.97} 9r.18 


Or. 14 90.54 89.18 85.02 
212.35 198.85]* 221.90) 193.56] 212.76] 190.86 


206.55 


i 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES— 


continued. 
ee 
Particulara. [NSW | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. aust. lw. Aust.) Tas, | Australia. 
FEMALEs. 
ee hoe | PG ate Ws 
1931-32. Amount paid + -£) 3,492,044 4,348,691, 536,981; 302,418, 259,445, 164,970) 9,194,549 
Per cent. on total ., | 15.35, 22.35) 8.68 #0736) 11/10 11.65 16.44 


ae 
Average per employee £' 98.74) 94.43 81.61 81.21; 92.20 83.12 94.18 


1932-33. Amount paid - £) 3,683,392) 4,621,254, 584,895) 427,621 270,525, 162,916 9,750,603 
Per cent. on total 4 15.49 21.81 9.25} 10.34) 10.64 II.51 16.41 
Average per employee £ 95.78) 89.07 81.08 79.62 89.05 79.24 90.27 
1933-34. Amount paid --£) 3,863,191) 4,842,051 641,423) 445,034) 276,842 166,086) 10,234,627 
Per cent.on total .. 1 15.00) 21.19 9.17! 9.64 10.06 II.2Y) 15.88 
Average per employee £ 91.88 88.54 82.77; 78.43 86.43 B8r.41 86.69 
1934-35. Amount paid = 4,298,076) 5,238,700, 705,092) 496,246] 304,763] 171,597|11,214,474 


Per cent. on total 14.56 20.73! 8.94) 9.13 9.80) 10.72 15.40 


Average per employee £) 90.40 90.27 84.51 80.64 87.30 77.93 89.17 
1935-36. Amount paid --£) 4,738,332] 5,700,917) 740,827) 564,955} 350,469) 200,617\12,296,117 
Per cent. on total .. | 14.22) 20.03) 8.8: 8.86 9.46 10.82 14.98 


Average per employee £ $5e 93-58) 85.8cl 80.70 86.84 85.33 gI.19 

(v) Managers, Overseers and Other Employees. A further analysis of salaries 
and wages paid is given in the following table, the amounts paid to managers, overseers, 
&c., being differentiated from those paid to other employees. As previously mentioned, 
amounts drawn by working proprietors are excluded in all cases :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS AND OTHER FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1935-36. 


| Salaries and Wages Paid to— 


| 


’ Managers, Over- AU Other 
Class of Industry. ae. Pict esa | Employees. All Employees. 


Males. | Females. Males. _ Females.| Males. | Females.| Total. 


metalliferous Mine s / 
and Quarry Pro- 


{ 


1 
a | 

I. Treatment of = £ | £ £ etal, Le £ £ 
| 


te ucts -. | 221,901] 15,092] 1,304,837. 565] 1,526,738! 15,657] 1,542,305 
II, Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ; | 

&e. pe me 280,680 24,025| 2,010,888 24,935) 2,291,568 48,960] 2,340,528 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- | 

plosives, Paint, | : 

Oils and Grease | 616,861! 108,524) 1,877,946 339,124] 2,494,807| 447,648] 2,942,455 
IV. Industrial Metals, | | 

Machines, Impie- | 

ments and Con- | } | ‘ 

veyances -- | 3,220,379] 332,030/23,956,298  328,025/27,176,677| 660,055|27,836,732 
V. Precious Metals, | ; 

Jewellery and Plate 44,647) 9,904! 392,512 25,856) 437,159 35,760] 472,919 


VI. Textiles and Textile | | | 
594,694) 129,797) 2,417,199 2,108,823) 3,011,893] 2,238,620] 5,250,513 


Goods .. ey 
VII. Skins and Leather .. 184,553}  *23,543| 1,287,192, 164,477] 1,471,745] 188,020] 1,659,765 
VIII. Clothing .. a 517.179} 307,904) 2,842,369! 4,899,965! 3,359,548) 5,207,869] 8,567,417 
1X. Food, Drink and 
Tobacco ++ | 2,458,285/ 348,625| 9,489,850, 1,471,788/11,948,135) 1,820,413/13,768,548 
X. Woodworking and : 
Basketware 5045524) 52,831) 4,061,448 14,569! 4,565,972 67,400) 4,633,372 


XI. Furniture, Bedding, | 
TR ie . 169,233). 375750! 1,644,745] 162,562! 1,813,978} 200,312{ 2,014,290 
XII. Paper, Stationery, 


Printing, Book- | . 
binding, &c. ++ | 1,001,501! 229,333] 4,612,425! 750,895! 5,613,926] 980,228] 6,594,154 


XIII. Rubber... ze 226,879 2,519] 796,228] 163,691) 1,023,107] 196,210 1,219,317 
XIV. Musical Instruments 12,292 2,991 555555 35854 67,847) , ~ 6,845 74,602 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- L 

, ducts... re 132,422 27,865, 583,556) 126,275| 715,978] 154,r40| 870,118 

XVI. Heat, Light and | 


Power .. - aa 503,224 26,862) 1,779,869 1,118} 2,283,093 27,980) 2,311,073 
“Total «. |10,689,254) 1,709,595/59,112,917|10,586,522|69,802,171/12,206,117,82,098,288 


Average paid per employee 335-91 126.35 193.11) 87.27 206.5} 91.19 173.65 
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3. Value of Power, Fuel and Light Used. —(i) Total Amount, 1935-36. The 
expenditure by factories on power, fuel ,and light is of considerable importance; in 
1935-36 it amounted to £13,276,295, an increase of £938,088 as compared with the previous 
year. The following table shows the v alue of power, fuel and light used in the different 
classes of industry in 1935-36 :— 


VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT oe IN FACTORIES, 1935-36. — 


] | | H 
Class of Industry. / N.S.W. “Victoria. Q’land. s Aust. |W. aust: | | Tas. | Australia. 
oe, eee: | <— ‘ | 
boos es e £ i eae ee £ 


“I. Treatment of Non- 
metalliferous Mine | | 
and Quar Pro- | J ome 4 : 
oa fe 234,090, 186,064 46,629! 38,764 75.033 66,803} 647,383 

Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | | | | 
etc. 


377:522| 249,662 34,104 31,353 52,184 12,405! 777,230 

TER Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- } | 

plosives, Paint, | | | } } 

Oils and Grease .. 187,243) 219,317 13,005 42.250 27,209 3,234, 492,258 
IV. Industrial Metals, — | 

Machines, Imple- | : ) 

ments and Con- | | i 

yeyances .. | 2.486,266| 506,057, 177,627/ 331.579] 73,079, 346,086) 3,920,604 
V. Precious Metals, | | / ,° 

Jewellery and Plate — 73590 14,874 715 1,598 454 164) 25,395 
VI. Textiles and Textile | | | 

' Goods .. «s/o, 282,269) 315,342 8,789} 22,988 10,805 45,545) 585,738 
VII. Skins and Leather... 71,169 68,266 18,999 1,681, + 2,180 780) 163,075 
VIII. Clothing .. 4 89,363) 128,362 14.917) 53,272 737 I,905) 255,609 

TX. Food, Drink. and , | | | 
Tobacco woh 769,237). °734,547| 404,627) 181,007) 132,465 76,049! 2,295,426 
X. Woodworking and | | 
Basketware | 78,148) 71,775 46,580) 14,023, 30.447 24,537) 265,510 
xI. Furniture, Bedding, | | | 
etc. | 31,304) 26,627 8,619 8,082 3,702! 2,042 80,466 
XII. Paper, Stationery, | : 
Printing, Book- 

. binding, etc. ws | 132,484) 172,809 30,215 14.670) 16,504, 6,687} 373,369 
XIII. Rubber... | 84,189} 119,057! 7.234) 2.154 1,206) 825) 214,665 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 3,402| 271 106) 3 47 a 3,829 
XV. Minvelisneons Pro- | ‘ | 

duc aS ee | 25,088 29,707) 1,099) 1,667 1,300 662 59,52 
XVI. Heat, Light and) «— sai. | ; wt 
Power .. «+ | 1,526,131; 662,984 267.260! 247,552) 477.922 4,277) 3,116,125 
I. } 
Total «- | 6,273,485} 3,505,327| Seat 972,636] 852,327 592,001/13,276,295 
| | | 


(a) Including lubricants and water, 


(ii) Total Amount according to Sources, 1935-36. The following table shows the 
value of power, fuel and light used in factories in each State during the year 1935-36 
distributed amongst the various sources :— 


VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


New } | 
‘ i & i er -. | Queens- South | Western Tas- 
ERE OUIAT. che Victoria. land, | Australia. | Australia. mania. Australia. 
£ wet S| | £ £ £ 
Coal ae .. | 1,818,167 | 1,202,056 | 452,512 271,066 | 246,792 83,656 | 4,074,249 
Coke “3 ve} S228, 234 279,252 | 85,598 | 146,950 28,282 30,711 | 1,696,927 
Wood ; ce IOL,239 187,242 ) £13,470 | 58,545 147,81T 28,002 636,309 
Charcoal — .. l(a) 69,583 (b / 2,047 | 1,228 2,025 58 74,041 
Fuel Oil . cn 390,490 248,692 | 70,407 104,181 160,430 9,360 983,560 
patel tr 423,709 128,785 | 22,118 | 30,267 12,625 1,282 618,786 
1,915,737 | 1,099,070 | 206,258 296,41 178, 220, 
Water and Jubricat- ‘ ae | ; 7 pie aor eet oe 
ing Oil 428,426 | 360,224 128,115 | 63,980 76,362 | 218,279 | 1,275,386 
| 3 
_ | 7 
Total .+ | 6,273,485 | 3,505,321 | 1,080,525 | 972,636 | 852,327 | 592,001 |13,276,295 
(a) Including Other. (bv) Not available, included with Coke. 


piven eat \+ cttw. 
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(iii) Total Amount, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The next table gives the sums expended on 
power, fuel and light during the last five years ;— 


VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES. 


| 


| | 
Year, | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Australia. 
| ——} —_ } ——|~— Bi past be ete 
1931 a2. 2 é / 7 : | 66, | 7 | " Pe 
SNe + | 4:229,325 | 2,704,791 | 766,501 | 748,814 | 564,057 451,222 9,464,710 
1932-33 .. + | 4:791,381 | 2,923,230 | 905,893 | 764,930 | 598,088 462,650 reteerys 
1933-34 .. ++ | 5,239,416 | 3,069,749 | 971,680 827,049 | 641,324 465,663 | 11,214,881 
1934-35 .. ++ | 5,900,307 | 3,323,892 | 1,051,474 866,567 | 702,375 487,592 | 12,338,207 
1935-36 .. « | 6,273,485 | 3,505,321 | 1,080,525 972,636 852,327 592,001 | 13,276,295 
| I i 


, = cae ewes = See ae 

4- Value of Materials Used.—(i) Total Amount, 1935-36. The value of materials 
used (which includes the value of containers, packing, etc., the cost of tools replaced 
and repairs to plant) in factories in Australia in 1935-36 was £238,974,797, representing 
57-63 per oent. of the value of the final output. (See par. 5.) The table hereunder 
shows the value of the materials used in various classes of industry in each State :-— 


VALUE OF MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


{ | { 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. / Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. | Australia. 


| 
} 


Lend 


. Treatment of Non- “ £ £ } £ £ & ss 
metalliferous Mine | 
and Quarry Pro-— | | 
ducts .. => | 1,799,180) 899,843} 227,994) 112,791 177,701 102,661 3,320,170 
Il. hai Pottery, Glass, — | 


ete. 2 ae 
III, Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- I 

plosives, Paint, 

Oils and Grease .. | 6,387,091| 4,491,536) 430,844] 1,071,920 1,101,023) 105,272) 13,587,695 
IV. Industrial Metals, — / 

Machines, Imple- — 

ments and Con- | | 


787,142} 403,060 48,799) 130,459 99,813] 19,102] 1,488,375 


2,472,501\ 7,646,452) 1,201,486 1,130,418) 55,741,853 


veyances ++ 133,149,593) 10,141,403) 
Y. Precious Metals, | | 
Jewellery and Plate | 133,008) A20,311 7,659) 17,631 6,785 412! 585,806 


VI. Textiles and Textile 
Goods .. a 

VII. Skins-and Leather .. 
VIII. Clothing .. a 
TX, i Drink and 


‘o an 
X. Woodworking and 


| : 

| 4,938,182) 7,385,533) 502,086, 879,038] 379,131 448,314) 14,532,884 
| 4,042,562| 2,847,625 1,362,751, 117,629) 116,097 8,530] 8,495,194 
| 5,580,110 8,976,122) 1,014,170) 463,073) 392,752| 71,548] 16,497,775 


29,205,968 31,202,570) 21,605,632! 6,932,486} 4,223,163]1,765,937 94,935,756 


Basketware -« | 3,873,225] 2,126,359| 1,993,113, 911,517) 781,539] 343,622 10,029,375 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, | 
’ ebeirata: 5 * | 7918,265) 1,198,327| 382,390 265,924] 232,548] 42,403 4,039,857 
XII. Paper, Stationery, | 


Printing, Book- / ; 
binding, etc. «. | 35774,368) 3,321,062] 549,213) 433,037 292,669 97,060} 8,407,409 
XIU, Rubber 1,613,619) 1,572,955) 80,422] 30,022 15,886 6,777} 3,328,681 


XIV, Musical Instruments 37,555 75359 2,137| 154 642 47,847 
XY. Miscellaneous Pro- 

ducts .. ee 853,713| 776,629} 49,530, 77,039) 54,174] 23,888] 1,825,973 

XVI. Heat, Light and | 

Power .. «+ | 976;740| 723,465) 171,500/ 172,569 96,796, 29,077| 2,110,147 

= = | ¥ 


| o4 Pte! > 


19,261,750] 9,172,205 4,195,021/238,074,797 


Total ++ |98,950,321| 76,494,159) 30,901,341 
! 


(ii) Total Amount, 1931-32 to 1935-30. The following table gives the value of 
materials used in factories for the last five years :— 


VALUE OF MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES. 


Year. N.8.W. Victoria. Q’land, S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
£ £ £ & £ & £ 
1931-32 .. | 63,556,701 | 52,864,198 | 24,015,316 | 11,581,708 | 6,017,750 | 3,163,572 161,199,245 
1932-33 + | 70,084,956 | 58,081,097 | 24,772,613 12,321,268 6,667,618 3,220,996 | 175,148,548 


1933-34 -- | 77,330,401 | 61,224,916 | 27,758,597 | 13,450,771 | 6,791,684 | 3,270,895 189,827,264 
1934-35 .. | 87,096,873 | 65,096,374 | 30,346,510 | 15,275,492 | 7,654,382 3,577,386 | 209,047,017 
1935-36 .. | 98,950,321 | 76,494,159 | 30,901,341 | 19,261,750 | 9,172,205. 4,195,021 | 238,974,707 


Oy 


a) 


uo 


ee 
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5. Total Value of Output.—(i) Total, 1935-36. The value of the output of new 


goods manufactured and of repairs effec 


ted in factories of various classes in each State 


in 1935-36 is shown in the following table. The figures given represent not only 
the increase in value due to the process of manufacture, but include also the value of 
the raw materials, and the power, fuel and light used. The difference between the sum 
of the values of the materials and the fuel and light used, and the total output (see 
par. 6) is the real value of factory production. 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


| 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
I. Treatment of Non- | £ = x £ £ = 
metalliferous Mine | 
and Quarry Pro- | | 
tt Bae, ones, =e 3,712,195) 2,308,109) 585,218 356,260, 474,885) 356.945) 7,793,612 
. Bricks, ottery, | | | 
i x Olasty ee: ee aay 1,878,773| 297,804 474,778| 382,462, 71,978| 6,429,484 
. Chemicals, yes. | | 
Explosives, Paint, | | 
~ ee ane eee 41,929,827, 7,850,284! 766,351, 1,685,927, 1,443,549) 168,721| 23,844,659 
: etals, ; | 
Machines, Imple- | | | 
ments and Con- | | 
. ie at eect 57,776,982! 22,565,640; 6,142,067 12,653,502| 3,168,460! 2,658,753)104,965,404 
F etals, 
Jewellery and | | | 
vi Prarie Come 370,214 904,487! 42,619 56,274 26,342 4,514 1,404,350 
Goods .. 8,315 687! 13,087 825) 694,303, 1,137,295 515,456. 62,531 3 
j aie 8,325,037, 3087,82 2 4 3237295) 515,456 962,531) 24,713,007 
ae Pee Leather 5,402,586] 4,257,914) 1,657,444 202,807; 190,135 15,179) 11,726,065 
is Seen ere =e | 10,518,907 16,123,208] 2,016,142) 1,074,727; 872,891) 162,422) 30,768,297 
. ’ | 
| = 2 i 5 4 i < | ‘ 
. Fe vat 2,792,046| 42,817 086!27.860,778 9.398,397 6,347,980 2,556,919/131,773,200 J 
. - a | wt : | | 
sy ee ane 6,339,862) 4,290,263, 3,465,351 1,399,655) 1,538,091) 756,489) 17,789,711 
: , 5 | ; | | 
iT paste ste: 31391256} 2,448,374, 768,164 496,246] 435,694, 99,696} 7,639,430 
. ’ 
Printing,  Book- 
ae pumaiug, etc. 9,011.693| 7,725,011| 1,676,233 1,090,236) 883,521} 411,905] 20,798,509 
XIV. Musical Instruments ct BOR FEO? BOS045 60,519) 38,615} 19,553) 5.893.058 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- i as are Sede Sea | cai! 2 Bi 
ducts .. 7 > 22.897 5.316 56 | 
XVI. ised tient all 1,791,976] 3,522,377] 106,376) 166,643) 14,498) 49,435) 3:75%,245 
Power .. on 7,432,643! 3,183,472] 1,308,218) 1,643,179) 1,087,135) 558,842] 15,213,489 
Tota) Sh ale: = | | ee 
ota 174,693, 761/13 4,043,170)47,604,810 31,904.097/17,528,741/8,85 3,882) 414,688,455 
i | { | 


(ii) Total 1931~32 to 1935-36. 


, 


of factories in each State in the five years ended 1935-36 :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES. 


The following statement shows the value of output 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
£ £ £ £ £ £° £ 

1931-32 .. |114,439,507 | 93,388,617 | 36,915,173 | 19,292,370 | 11,186,941 | 6, : 
, , ‘ ’ , 423,12 281,6. 8 

1932-33 .. |124,445,767 |102,085,429 | 38,435,343 | 20,940,698 | 12,327,548 eseyets 304,797,068 

1933-34 ++ |136,611,971 [108,496,310 | 42,442,785 | 22,919,297 | 12,877,288 } 6,786,409 | 330,134,060 

934-35 ++ 154,433,248 [117,182,857 | 46,021,303 | 25,699,172 | 14,641,680 | 7,223,124 | 365,201,384 

1935-36 «+ |174)693,701 134,043,170 | 47,664,810 | 31,904,091 | 17,528,741 | 8,853,882 414,088,455 
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6. Value of Production.—{i) Total in Classeg, 1935-36. The value of production 
for any industry was defined by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 1925 as 
“the value of consumable commodities produced during the year, deducting, so far as 
possible, the value of goods consumed in process of production.” 


Tn accordance with this definition, it was agreed that a deduction consisting of 
the costs of raw material, containers, power, fuel, light, lubricants, water, tools replaced, 
repairs to plant and depreciation should be made from the “ value of output”, All 
these deductions with the exception of depreciation are included iu the items “ value of 
materials used ”’ and “ value of fuel used ” as defined above. On account of the difficulty 
experienced in securing accurate figures for depreciation, it was subsequently agreed that 
the particulars obtained should be published but that no deduction should be made on 
this account for the present. The value of production as given in the following tables 
is obtained, therefore, by deducting “value of materials used” and “ value of fuel 
used ” from the “ value of the output.” 


The figure thus calculated is, however, not the net value of production. The 
deduction for depreciation, particulars of which are shown in § 8 par. 4, was estimated at 
£8,783,892 for 1935-36. Many miscellaneous expenses, also, such as insurance and 
advertising, have not been taken into account. Hence, it must not be inferred that 
when wages and salaries are deducted from value of production, the whole of the “surplus” 
is available for interest and profit. ; : 


The following table shows the value of production in 1935-36 in each State for the 
_ various classes of factories :— 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


Olass of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Australia. 
} 


I. Treatment of Non- £ 
metalliferous Mine 


uarry Pro- | 
meer cee 1,678,925) 1,222,202) 310,595 204,705) 222,151; 187,481; 3,826,059 


i tery, Glass, 
ae ager Maegh .. | 2,159,025) 1,226,051) 214,901/ 292,966 230,465| 40,471| 4,163,879 
3 Shemicals, Dyes roe | | 
losives, ‘ain | > ~ 
bils and Grease .. 5+355:493) 35139:431/ 322,502; $71,748] 315,317/ 60,215] 9,764,706 
Industrial Metals, | 
Machines, ape | 
nts an n- 
Pippo as |22,141,123| 11,918, 180 35491,939) 4,675,471| 1,893,895|1,182,2409| 45,302,857 
- Precious Metals, 
Jewellery and Plate 229,616) 


Z s and Textile 
e Geods a ++ | 3,195,236) 5,386,950) 182,828) 235,269] 125,520] 468,672! 9,594,475 
Skins and Leather .. | 1,288,855) 1,342,023] 275,604! 83,497, 71,858} 5,860] 3,007,796 


469,302 34,245 36,945 19,103 3:938 7935149 


Clothing .. ++ | 4:549,434) 7,018,724, 987,055} 598,382) 472,349| 88,969) 14,014,913 
. Food, Drink and 
i eistekes +. |12,818,941/10,880,369) 5,850,519} 2,284,910) 1,992,352) 714,933] 34,542,024 
dworkin and : 
Neva ctware 2,388,489 2,092,129/ 1,425,658} 474,115| 726,105] 388,330] 7,494,826 


| 
! 
1,441,597] 1,223,420] 377,155 222,240) 199,444 att 3,519,107 


Furniture, Bedding, 
te 


etc, oe Or! 
. Paper, Bhationary, 

Printin 00k- | p 

rating. 5te: ++ | 5,464,841) 4,231,140} 1,096,805] 642,529) 574,348 308,158; 12,017,821 
Rubber _.. ++") 758,858] 1,355,257) 168,389 34.334 21,523) 11,951; 2,350,312 
V. Musical Instruments 86,575 25,448 10,514 1,598 8,338 .. 132,473 
Miscellaneous Pro- | 


{ 
913,175| 716,041; 64,687}  87,937/ 9,024] 24,885| 1,865,749 


acne ad 
Hea r an | | 
Powter “+ | 4:09:72] 1,797,023, 869,458] 1,223,059] 572,427] 525,488) 9,087,217 
| \ hae 'e ee ee. 
Total ++ 169,469,955) 54,043,690/15,682,944)11,669,705) 7,504,209] 4,056,860) 162,437,353 
f - 
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(ii) Total and Averages, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The value of production and the 
amount per employee and per head of population are shown in the following table for the 
years specified :— ; 
FACTORIES.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


| | : 
Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Qiland. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 


1 


aa = 


VALUE. 


£ £ | z s | £ | £ £ 
1931-32 «. | 46,653,481 | 37,819,628 | 12,133,356 | 6,961,848 | 4,605,134 | 2,808,383 | 170,981,530 
1932-33 .. | 49,509,430 | 41,081,102 | 12,756,837 | 7,854,500 | 5,061,842 | 2,579,437 T19,203,148 
1933-34 .. | 54042154 | 44,207,645 | 13,712,508 | 8,641,477 | 5,444,280 | 3,049,851 | 129,091,915 
1934-35 «. | 61,430,068 | 48,762,591 | 14,623,319 | 9,557,113 | 6,284,923 | 3,158,146 | 143,816,160 
1935736 .. | 69,469,955 | 54,043,690 | 15,682,944 | 11,6694705 | 7,504,209 | 4,066,860 162,437,363 


Per EMPLOYEE(a@) 


£ £ £ { : A £ | £ £ 
1931-32 ..- 369 295 339 292 344 \ 312 | 33° 
1932-33 .. 358 284 341 7 298 342 | 312 } 321 
1933-34 -. 351 283 342 293 riSSy | 312 j 318 
ROAG— 3 5a 351 287 340 285 354 299 | 320 
1935-30 .- 360 295 348 "08 357 $520 as 

Per HEAD OF POPULATION. 

Ciel s & £ | £ ; £ £ = 
1931-32 .. 18.17 20.96 13.04 12.07 10.62 | 12.42 16.94 
1932-33... 19.13 22.64 13.56 13.55 | II.59 | 12.63 18.05 
1933-34 .. 20.68 24.22 14.43 14.84 | 12.46 | <3. 32 19.40 
R93 4=35) Sas 23.62 26.55 15.22 16.36 | 14.38 13.78 21.46 
ross —36. 5 a 26.85. — 3 29.32 ~ 26,18 19.9t | 16.76 17.66 24.06 


(a) Including Working Proprietors. 


7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for — 
Australia for 1935-36 was estimated at £414,688,455, there remained, after payment of 
£238,974.797, the value of the materials used, of £82,098,288 for salaries and wages, 
and of £13,276,295 for fuel, the sum of £80,339,075 to provide for all other expenditure, 
depreciation, interest and profits. The following table gives corresponding particulars 
for each State expressed absolutely and as percentages on the total value of the output 
for the year 1935-36 :— 


RFACTORIES.—VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 
is a LZ 2 
| | | 


| | 


| All other 
Materials Power, Fuel | ; | 
. | Sal d | Expenditure, | Total Val 
state Geet” | “Sai Ligne | Segara | Spenser | Sy Suda 
| . Profits, ete. 
| 
VALUE AND Cost, ETC. 
mM. gs £ es £ £ 
New South Wales... | 98,950,321 6,273,485 | 33.314,534 | 36,155,421 |174,603,761 
Victoria .. .» | 76,494,159 3,505,321 | 28,450,028 | 25,587,662 .|134,043,170 
Queensland 30,901,341 | 1,080,525 | 8,394,909 | 7,288,035 | 47,664,810 
South Australia 19,261,750 972,630 | 6,375:354 | 5,294,351 | 31,904,001 
Western Australia 9,172,205 852,327 | 3,703,995 | 3,800,214 | 17,528,741 
Tasmania .. 4,195,021 592,001 1,853,408 2,213,392 8,853,882 
Australia .. |238,974,797 | 13,276,205 | 82,098,288 | 80,339,075 |414,088,455 
. | | 


plant. ‘, 
(b) Including lubricant 


8 and water. 


(a) Including the value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs t 
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FACTORIES.—VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 
continued. 


| 
| All other 
State. | SS pe ce ae | Salaries and | Expenditure, | Total Value 
j (a) (b) oa Wages, Interest, | of Output, 
2 H } Profits, etc. | 
| el | | 
PERCENTAGE OF “Costs, .Eto., ON ToTAL VALUE. 
| | . gern ate, be 
| % % 6m % % 
| 
New South Wales .. 56.64 | 3.59 19.07 20.70 | 100.00 
Victoria .. oe 57-07 | 2.61 21.23 19,09 | 100.00 
Queensland ae 64.83 227 17.61 15.29 I00.00 
South Australia -» | 60.37 3.05 19.98 16.60 100.00 
Western Australia .. 52.33 4.86 2.13 21.68 100,00 
Tasmania as As | 47.38 | 6.69 20.93 25.00 100.00 
Australia Ed | 57-63 3.20 19.80 19-37 100 00 


* ® Including the value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to 
piant. 


(6) Including lubricants and water. 


§ 8. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. 


1. General.—The following statement shows the value of land and buildings and of 
plant and machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries during the year 
1935-36 :— 


VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY, 1935-36. 


{ 7 
| 


Value of— N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
| ‘ is 


| £ : £ £ £ £ £ | £ 
| 
37,678,298 |10,514,513 | 8,268,807 | 5,978,111 | 2,675,951 |114,609,902 


| 
Plant and machinery {51,964,982 |34,194,608 |17,736,543 | 9,280,335 | 6,063,901 | 5,990,722 |125,231,091 


| 


Land and buildings (49,494,222 


Total ++ |101,459,204)71,872,906 [28,251,056 |17,549,142 |12,042,012 | 8,666,673 |239,840,993 


The values recorded in this section are generally the values apportioned in the 
books of the individual firms after allowance has been made for depreciation. The totals 
shown in the table consequently do not represent the actual amount of capital invested 
in the items specified. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—(i) Total, Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The 
appended table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of land and buildings 
occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries from 1931-32 to 1935-36 
inclusive :— _ 


A 


re «4 
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VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—AUSTRALIA. 
| | | | 
Class of Industry. | 1931-32. | *1932-33- | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
: | / | ) 
| £ £ £ £ | £ 
I. Treatment of Non- | | | | 
metalliferous Mine and | | | 
Quarry Products ae 2,392,522 | 2,396,967 2,415,120 | 2,409,200 | 2,412,545 
LI. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | ) . 
ete. .- .: 1,992,755 | . 2,214,76r | 2,376,697 2,558,791 | 2,706,575 
Ill. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- | ; | | ; 
plosives, Paint, Oils . 
and Grease Ac 5,779,483 « 5,832,064 5,903,867 6,129,520 | 6,395,332 
TV. Industrial Metals, | See | z. Pe 
Machines, Implements | 
and Conveyances-. 25,582,740 | 25,632,777. 25,877,989 | 26,718,727 | 27,573,261 
V. Precious Metals, Jewel- | | | | | 
lery and Plate 510,746 490,511 | 518,293 536,745 | 561, 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods) 4,739,366 4,993,710" 5,106,496 5,169. 136 } eter . 
we ero Leather 1,778,219 1,768,577 | 1,789,880 1,790,607 | 1,833,335 
. Clothing | 9,334,049 8,894,673 9,059,219 | 573,442 | +750, 
IX. Food, Drink and To- | | 9) SSA oe 
bacco 26,676,269 | 26,645,408 | 27,006,548 | 27,949,389 | 23,928 
ee Woodworking ‘and. Bas: | a3 $ 719492399 1929977 
ketware | 3,601,684 | 3,506,606 3,486,892 3,694,166 | 3,769,305 
ts ae ’ | : ’ ! 3, 2395 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, ete. 1,978,334 1,869,195 1,963,260 2.056.016 | at 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Print- | | ag | 056,019 | =)19e oe 
ing, Bookbinding, etc. | 9,187,481 | 9,048,534 9,093,698 | 9,221,006 Ps 
’ } , ’ * me | 4,571 
XU. Rubber : 2,078,335 | 1,853,590 1,893,051 | 1,849,492 | ee 4 
XIV. Musical Instruments Sa a Fe 313.313 | 212,112 | 144,215 | 122,887 | 115,948 
XV. Miscellaneous Products. . 1,028,093 | 1,014,793 | 1,063,804 | 1,174,681, |!) ky2ne,607 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power. . 9,616,285 9,462,594 9 838,768 ; x. 947, 962 | 9,994,655 
Total od | 106 159%: 324 105, 836, 872 707,537,806 110,840,657 ria, Rogues) : 1 
aa ES ad 
(ii) Value in aah State, 1935-36: ‘The following table gives similar pape 
for each State for 1935-36 :— 
VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, 1935- 36. ’ 
= 7 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 5S. Aust.) W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia, 
H . , = - co fe 
[oe £ £ gs | ‘ wt) = 
I. Treatment of Non- | ; 2 . x 
metalliferous Mine | : | 7 
me Quarry Pro- | 4 
ucts. | 1,048,726 787,756) 170,35 478 5 | * 
YW. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, , os Vitis teat : Sia | a 214 te 
etc. | 1,54739 73335 598 73,213 patoak : 
mW. Chemie eee Ee | 547: YW 7335593 105,595 173,213 ey Es | £05470) 2,706,575 : 
pie Paint, | | | :. 
3 and Grease 2,357,874 2,687,64r 2,65 were, y- : Retin’ 
IV. Industrial Moknies . 4 987; 04 162,950 434,377, 674,867) 80,922) 6,395,332 
Machines, Imple- | | 
ments and Con- | / | 
veyances we (23,8585054 7,667,42 s 886 2.325 eh Sea | . 
Vv. Precious nuateid, 3.5554) : 7,007,424) 2 — 325,552) 1,379,788 647,497) 27,573,261 
ewellery and Plate 182,308 276,97 2 5) | H A 
VI, Textiles and Rae 3 7 ae sk, 355135) 27,810) 15,495, 501,735, 
Goods. ++ | 1,780,207 3,025,002| 122.282 59.7 : eels 
VII. Skins and Leather .. | 705,388 - 833,933 fag Sok “ee toa ene pa! Suds 
VIII. Clothing .. .. | 357455303 4,380,414! 529,503 548,122| ehitet aon 1,833,335 
EX. ote Drink and | % | 442,95 55345) 9,759,733 
Tobacco -» 120,395; 3.589.804) = . | | 
xt Waoteonne and 0,395,001 8,589,804 4,975,486 2,430,548) 1,606,664) 931,474] 28,028,977 
Basketware 1,600,835) 5,261) a | 
Yi, Purnifarn, Bedding, 35) 935.2 “ #04) 297 298,471 299,265| 171,276} 3,769,305 
oe rt 845,086, 801,969/  220,162| S77 : 
XII. Paper, Stationery, ae a 20,162} 155,770, 136,953) 36,242] 2,196,782 
tye Book- ; \ 
inding, ete. % 007.946 3.142. ie 
XU. Rubber Mab Hetine tre emcee Mareen 
XIV. Musical Instruments 67,292, 33,706) & Sool. eae 345377, 11,720] 1,542,048 
XV, Miscellaneous “Pro- ; | ; 1470 6,680 115,948 
ucts... as 603,666 E 
XVI. Heat, | Light and 703:660, 459,764) Ga.967) - 38,296) 5 42,528), _9)t7e aren 
lower %. ols 804,2 | | 
5,804,236 SoG 646,065| 660,718' 276,779) 76,544) 9,994,655. 
Total | ae 4 
(4 954941222'3 7,078,298) TOS T4573, 8,268,807) 55976, a2x 12, O75,950 11,6000 
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; (iii) Value in each State, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The total value of factory land and 
buildings for each year from 1931-32 to 1935-36 is given hereunder :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS. 


| Ed 
| 


1034-35 .. | 47,937,192 | 36,644,621 9,942,803 | 7,947.825 | 
1935-36. | 49,494,222 | 37,673,208 | 10,514,513 | 8,268,807 | 
ian 


Year. ; N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania, | Australia. ~ 
: | | 
a — == = > | = —— — <=. { ——SS— al 
| | | | 
| £ £ £ | £ | £ | £ | £ 
1931-32 .. 46,462,828 | 34,868,960 8,980,620 | 8,032,264 | 5,470,954 | 2,774,698 | 106,590,324 
1932-33... | 45,873,565 | 34,804,987 | 9,075,596 | 7:935,965 | 5,537,227 | 2,629,532 | 105,836,874 
1933-34 .. | 46,310,025 | 35,563,879 9,461,870 | 7,989,314 | 107,537,806 
| 


5 | 
5 | | 
5,581,057 2,630,761 | 3 
5,673,461 2,694,755 | 110,840,657 
a | 

| 


1978,1IT | 2,075,951 | 114,609,9°2 


Prior to 1929-30 the increase in the value of land and buildings was uninterrupted, 
rising from £23 million in 1903 to £118 million in 1929-30, a growth of £95 million in 27 
years. During the three years ending 1932-33, however, there was a decline of £12 
million to £105.8 million, but during the next three years the value had risen to £114.6 
million, 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—(i) Total, Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The 
following table shows for Australia the approximate value of plant and machinery used 
in faoteries in each of the years specified :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 


Class of Industry. | 1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
£ £ £ | £ £ 
I. Treatment of Non- | | | 
teetalliferous Mine and : | 
f Quarry Products... | 5,773,446 | 5,517,010 | 5,373,802 | 5,279,528 1249,528 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | 


ete. ze ve 1,974,507 2,291,788 | 2,414,175 2,649,482 2,865,499 

III. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- : I 
plosives, Paint, Oils . 

5,729,195 | 5,537,025 | 5,386,426 5,638,866 5,722,327 


and Grease ee... 
IV. Industriai Metals, j 
Machines, Implements | 
“ and sad nage ay 24,665,290 24,916,610 | 24,611,820 24,976,454 25,604,490 
Y. Precious etals, Jewel- | } 
lery and Plate eal 139,441 141,446 | 148,402 162,129 175,884 
YU. Textiles and TextileGoods 5,638,054 5,743,596 | 5,751,145 1799,227 6,052,307 
VII. Skins and Leather a 916,685 | 905,709 913,723 892,370 898,598 
VIII. Clothing a oe Wm 2,277,284 2,054,915 2,0617074 | 2,180,610 2,250,669 
IX. Food, Drink and To- | | : . 
Fl ate ‘¢ a : a | 28,176,453 27,618,639 27,305,642 29,207,778 | 30,041,612 
b. © working an ag- | | 
ketware .. -. | 3,498,59% | 3,318,657 3,326,466 3,490,416 3,529,550 
AL asi hb Dostaometg Whig 672,169 , 645,200 679,252 | 661,980 678,70 
. Paper, Stationery, nt- 
ing, Bookbinding, etc. 7,310,058 SLIT, 32g 7,139,924 7,108,001 75532,202 
XIVI. Rubber ae ve 2,029,401 1,749,034 | 1,710,597 | 1,639,724 1,464,225 
XIV. Musical Instruments .. | 162,496 93,230 | 33,582 24,209 18,157 
XV. Miscellaneous Products... | 507,754 545,511 560,737 580,623 579,858 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power.. 32,124,553 / 32,359,565 32,791,361 32,349,558 32,461,385 
| | Ee =< 
| rs 
Total» °.. Ae | 121,529,377 | 120,549,857 | 120,208,128 | 122,640,955 | 125,231,001 


The maximum amount inrested in plant and machinery was £127.6 million in 
1929-30. The amount declined to £120.2 million during the next four years,’ but has 


since risen to £125.2 million. 
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(ii) Value in eqch State 1931-32 to 1935-36. The following table shows the value 
of plant and machinery in each State during the last five years. It will be noted that the 
chief increases during the year 1935-36 were recorded in New South Wales and 
Queensland :— : 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. | Tota). 
| = | | 
cm £ ) £ £ £ | £ f£ 
1931-32 50,277:992 | 33,481,615 | 15,743,919 9,624,637 5,945,468 | 6,455,746 | 121,529,377 
1932-33 -- | 49,903,177 | 33,022,441 | 16,408,107 | 9,450,517 ) 5,733,038 6,031,887 120.549,857 
1933-34 49,083,921 | 33,270,400 16,891,339 9,161,672 | 5,678,638 | 6,122,158 | 120,208,128 
1934-35 — | 5,453,590 | 33,947,056 | 17,114,417 9,293,448 | 5,763,428 . ine | 122,640,955 
1938-30 .. | 51,964,982 | 34,194,608 | 17,736,543 | 9,280,335 | 6,063,901 | 5.990,722 | 125,231,092 


(iii) Value according to Industry, 1935-36. The following table shows the value of 
plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1935-36, classified according 
to industry :— 


VALUE 


OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—1935-36. 


Clas 


ss of Industry. 


| 


I. Treatment of 
metalliferous Mine | 
and Quarry Pro- | 


iit Bricks, Pottery, Glass, | 


etc. oe “< 
ITI. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- 
plosives, Paint, | 


IV. In 


V. Precious 


ducts 


Oils and Grease 


Non- 


th 


) 2,909,845) 


1,633,332) 


j 


1,568,562) 


dustrial Metals, | } 


Machines, Imple- | 


ments and Con- | 


veyances 


Metals, 


15,175,750) 


| 
{ 


te 


| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust, W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 


237,422 


719,419, 126,482! 


2,422,313) 111,802 


{ 


‘ 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4,798,701) 3,697,045, 


98,154! 

| 
3,484,958 
377,148 
1,125,974 
6,627,793) 
861,599) 
200,808} 


| 


284,163) 


8,203,543 


4,608) 


142,424| 
II4,O14, 
169,596) 


| 


10,751,490) 


699,799, 
77,798, 

| 
581,448) 
36,912 
258 


16,728) 
| 


5 J | "4 2 | 
2,967,811) 3,149,626, HSS SA AOA 32,461,385 | 


766,979 


1,938,637) 
9,183 
208,087; 
16,249, 
81,469) 
1,828,322) 


wer | 
745553) 


537,004 
12,208 
60 


18,110, 
| 


£ st £ 

| 
173,202, 187,208] 5,249,528 
164,133 Sg 2,865,499 


810,005; 42,606, 5,722,327 


: 
820,675 mat 25,604,490 


I 


3.470) 1,902 175,884 


113,680, 277,258 6,052,307 
35,521) 4,154 898,508 
70,622) 13,051) 2,256,669 


1,459,496, 417,011] 30,041,612 
| , 


621,874, 234,881| 3,620,550 


41,117} 15,848} 678,710 
! 


| J 
367,013| 114,356] 7,532,292 
7,073, 5,229) 1,464,225 
S37): oie 18,157 
| 


ae 6,447) * 579,858 _ 


| 
Jewellery and Plate | 58,567! 
VI. Textiles and Textile | } 
Goods .. os 1,825,900, 
VII. Skins and Leather .. | 351,522; 
VIII. Clothing oe 7955357) 
TX. Food, Drink and | 
Tobacco -» | 8,957,494) 
.X. Woodworking and | 
Basketware -» | 999,068) 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, , ' 
etc. OR ~. | 268,586 
XII. Paper, Stationery, | 

Printing, Book- | 
binding, etc, ~« | 3,308,480!) 
XIVI. Rubber... oe | 550,120} 
XIV. Musical Instruments 12,283) 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- | 
duc ~ a 238,541) 

XVI, Heat, Light . and | 
Power .. a 13)311,579} 

Total . 


+ |51,964,982 


34,194,608 


77,738,343) 9,280,335 6,063,901 


5,990,722|125,231,09 
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4- Depreciation of Land and Buildings and Plant and Machinery.—The following 
table shows the allowance made for the depreciation of land and buildings and plant and 
machinery used in connexion with the manufacturing industries in each State during 
the year 1935-36. Information in respect of the industries in South Australia is not 
available and the particulars shown have been estimated from the rates experienced in 
the other five States. —- 


* 


ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION OF LAND AND BUILDINGS AND PLANT 
AND MACHINERY.—1935-36. 


Class of Industry. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
, { (a) | (a) 
| 
£ £ fe £ £ shal g 


I. Treatment of Non- | | 
metalliferous Mine | | 
and Quarry Pro- 


ucts”. i 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, 
e 


; te: Se ae 133,771 47,853} 8,772 14,888) 18,859) 1,422] 225,565 
III. Chemicals, Dyes, Ex- | : 
plosives, Paint, 
Oils and Grease -. | 229,150] 216,772 15,942) 56,056 435338! 4299, 365,557 


IV. Industrial Metals, | 
. © Machines, Imple- | 1 
ments and Con- 


veyances =» | 1;043,652] 355,386] 123,900; 146,528 70;250| 97,906] 1,537,622 
Vv. Precious Metals, © | 
Jewellery and Plate 3,972 6,893 azz 778 960 95 12,955 
VL. Textiles and Textile | | } | las 
xoods +. te 146,366) 400,526 6,874 19,583 7,485| 31,321 612,155 
VII. Skins and Leather .. - 41,974 30,447 8,248 2,262 2,692 288 85,911 


VIII. Clothing .. .- | 74,531} 122,680 9,436 12,419 16,529 1,256 236,851 
IX. Food, Drink and. “ 


| 
Tobacco Poet eh. O05 583,064; 618,689) 149,558; 124,199 47,407| 2,070,862 
X. Woodworking and | | \ 
Basketware | 97,845 68,703} 63,229 21,846 46,473) 18,336 316,432 


XI. Furniture, Bedding, © 
te. 


ete. 32 so |?) .26,380 19.493 10,240 5,532 6,048 1,372 69,065 
XII. Paper, Stationery, | | | 
Printing, Book- ite | | 
g Binding, etc. .. | 258,100] 239,159] 52,462 48,175| . 45,621 9,853) 653,370 
XIII. Rubber... aa 98,442 87,138 2,950 3,886 1,792 639 194,817 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 4,511 303 [2 58 ros eens 5,059 
XV. Miscellaneous Pro- | 
aucts aa | 26,173 32,144 1,432} 2,815 2,724 874 66,162 
XVI. Heat, Light and | ; ] 
Power .. ae | 650,380| 234,895, 218,345) 125,045 76,316; 88,3060) 1,393,287 
| | | | = 
' | 
Total Eat 3,631,363| 2,528,447| 1,167,912) 631,583} 488,329) 336,058] 8,783,892 


(a) See par. above, 


§ 9. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding pages afford a general view of the magnitude of 
industries in the sixteen groups adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 1930. 
While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a detailed account in 
respect of all industries, particular industries, which are of special importance by reason 
of the employment which they provide for labour and capital or other features of special 
interest, are dealt with hereunder. Where there are only one or two establishments of a 
particular class in any State, returns of output are not published but are combined with 

‘some other factory group so that the operations of individual concerns will not be disclosed. 
The figures presented hereafter show that practically all the industries reviewed 
have recovered from the depression of recent years. 


| 248,371] 82,991! 27,104! 22) 154) 24,868] 32,704! 438,192 . 
/ 
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2. Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. ‘This 
industry is the most important in Class III. and details for each State during the year 
1935-36 are shown in the following table z— 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 1935-36. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust.|;W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
. (a) | } ; 
| 
| 
Number of factories af) 10g | 73 13 | #3 8 4 | 274 
Number of employees se 2,370 | 1,652 | 152 266 521 28 | 4,619 
Average horse-power of engines _ | | 
used ae .* Sean 3,911 | 4,122 272 515 275 12 | 9,103 
Approx. value of land and | j 
buildings ae £ \ 824,953 | 549.371 62,813 | 61,119 43,219 | 14,779 {1.556,254 
Approx. value of plant and | a H 
machinery : £ | 405,866 | 333,174 46,262 | 51.381 | 59,503 514 | 986,700 
Wages paid £ 405,030 } 264,465 | 31,516 33,541 18.437 3,252 786,215 
Value of fuel used £ 54,882 | 31,572 4,300 | 4.887 3.315 2ur 09.376 
Value of materials used £ °1,531,509 | 889,035 | 94,873 | 156,387 | 67,346 13,846 (2,751,056 
Total value of output £ 13,419,170 |3,729,492 } IQB,128 | 244,839 | 122,746 10,300 15.723,675 
Value of production £ 83,565 42,085 7,243 |2,873,243 


17,832,719 | 808,885 95,740 | 


(a) Includes Explosives. 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. In the returns for Australia shown 
in the following table it will be seen that the industry has made consistent progress durin, 
each of the last four years :— 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Items. 1931-32. | 1932-53. | 1933-34. ) 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

H ; 
Number of factories a er se | 177 182 Igo | 203 214 
Number of employees : eg: cal 3.295 3.524 3,852 | 4,251 4,619 
Average horse-power of engines used ee 7.394 7,037 7,906 | 8,429 | 9,103 


Approx. value of land and buildings 1,300,194 1,297,851 1,350,042 | 1,435,705 | 1,556,254 


35 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 842,143 820,679 | 832,532 | 929,276 986,700 
Wages paid Ie < 591,671 613,270 651,557 713,018 780,211 
Value of fuel used | ee 67,030 77,499 84,127 90,732 | 09,376 


Value of materials used . . 
Total value of output 
Value of production 


| 2,045,829 2,121,117 | 2,287,226 | 2,441,380 | 2,751,056 
| 4,112,452 4,281,625 | 4,828,852 | 5,177,339 5,723,675 
| 1,999,593 | 2,083,009 | 2,457,498 2,639,227 | 2,873,243 
| i | | 


th th th th th Ih th 


3. Soap and Candle Factories —(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The manufacture 
of these products is frequently carried on in the same factory, so that separate returns 
cannot be obtained ; the manufacture of soap is, however, the more important. The 
following table gives particulars of soap and candle factories in each State for the year 
1935-36 :— i 

SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


} 


| | 
Items. N.S.W. Vic, | Q'land. |S, Aust. WA.) Tas. | Australia. 
\ 
ro in” a el aie baat i 4 

Number of factori | | | | | 
actories 4 BO ne RRS 20 t2/] er 2 
Number of employees SS v T,08r | 68a! 187 | 1st | 56 28 2 183 
Average horse-power of engines used .. 1,657 | 769) 232 207 | (a) | (a) jb 3,051 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 296,170 | 195,054] 35,721 | Go,r27 | (a) | (a) |b 6x37 
Approx, value of plant and machinery £ | 210,454 | 197,518} 27,734; 54,%30 | (a) (a) \b° 514,845 
weues paid a é £ | 194,926 | 119,456, 32,803 | 23,071 | (a) | (a) ib 385.432 
alue of fuel used .. AK £ 25,636 | 2,609] 3,102 | 2,527 | (a) | (a) 1b 76,340 
ABE Re i used Fy £ 849,198 | 571.226] 99,170 | 93.745 | (a) | (a) |b 1,689,835 
etal (RR £ 1,044,382 )2:013,180) 177,694 | 158,700 | (a) | (a) |b 3,107,553 
p £ 769,548 | 399.345{ 75,422 | 62.488 | (@) | (a) |b 1,341,378 


| 
(6) Tncluding Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(a) Particulars not available for publication, 
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(it) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The next table gives similar particulars 
for the last five years for Australia :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.— TS 


| 


! | 
Items. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
= | 
; i i. ae 
} | | | | 
Number of factories... ae me 68 | 64 | 71 | 67 56 
Number of employees... Sef 2,106 | 2,010 | 1,985 | 2,044 | 2,183 
Average horse-power of engines used a | 2,579 | 2,453 | 2,537 2,443 | 3,051 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 667,948 | 656,181 | 640,603 626,281 613,717 
Approx. value of plant and st £ | 617,932 | 618,337 | 573,905 | 530,208 | 514,845 
Wages paid : £ | 384.410 | 369,397 | 338,517 | 354,011 385,431 
Value of fuel used : sie £ 72,439 | 62,545 58,741 | 56,774 76,340 
Value of materials used . AS = | 1,486,457 | 1,408,015 | 1,365,699 | 1,445,528 } 1,680.835 
Total value of output ‘A £ +) 2,875,670 | 2,664,778 | 2,696,606 | 2,917,802 | 3,107,553 
Value of production £ 


1,316,774 |Z ,194,218 | 1,272,166 | 1,415,500 1,341,378 


(iii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The followi ing 
statement shows the quantities of certain raw material used and the production in Beep 
and candle factories in Australia for the last five years :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 


AUSTRALIA. 

| | | 
| | 
Particulars. - 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

' ' 

‘ 

i | } ! i 

| , 
Tallow used © a Sis ewt. 503,501 | 499,188 492,624 | 511,936 | 491,423 
Alkali used e me ” 249,858 | 236,937 | 264,576 | 264,147 | 288,461 
Copra oilused .. te x» | 79,147 | 74,362 80,150 | = 92,952" | 125,548 
Soap made ee & » | 964,476 | 924,403 891,832 | 932,252 | 954,082 
Candles made < 2s ” 55.150 | 49,564 | 51598 | 48,398 | — 39,937 


The output for the year 1935-36 comprised the following quantities of soap :— 
Household, 735.122 ewt.; toilet, 104,709 ewt.; sand, 92,342 cwt.; soft, 15,092 cwt.; 
and other, 6,817 ewt. 


4. Chemical Fertilizers.—{i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The following table 
gives particulars of the factories engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers in 
each State during the year 1935-36. Details of the consumption, imports and exports 
of fertilizers will be found in Chapter X X.—Agriculture. 


PHEMICAL RERTILIZERS, 1935-36. 


/ ] j | 
Items, | N.S.W. Vietora, Q'land, | S. Aust. |W. Aust, Tas. | Australia, 
|| |_| — | 
Number of factories 4 | 5 | 5 | 7 | 5 | 7 | 33 
Number of employees 163 799 | 76 | 572 | 353 |} 33 | 1,990 
verage horse-power of / | 
Boal ott = a | Bor | 2,855. | 485 | 3467 | 2,500 174 10,282 
Approximate value of land | | | | Maa? 
and buildings £| 82,210 | 499,199 | 14,053 | 211,957 | 523,924 | 47,293 | 1,378,636 
Approximate value of plant | 
and machinery .. & | 78,273 | 748,506 | 17,585 | 581,604 | 668,796 | 32,349 | 2,127,113 
Wages paid es £ 40,10r | 177,984 | 15,327 | 113,429 ; 87,782 75429 442,052 
Value of fuel used = 9.128 37,689 1,275 23,519 | 16,704 | 671 {| 88,676 
Value of materials used £ | 289,177 | 920.679 | 147,223 | 494,460 | Sto,152 | 64,860 | 2,726,551 
Total value of output £ | 466,367 (1,384,582 | 214,347 } 751,630 996.958 | 92,157 3,906,041 
Value of production £ | 168,062 | 426,274 | 65,849 | 234,051 170,012 / 26,626 | 1,090,814 
t t 
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(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The development of this industry 
since 1931-32 is set out hereunder :— 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Items. 1931-32. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-34, 
: | 
is = | | | 
Number of factories tao ae 3 34 | 33 | 34 33 | 33 
Number of employees .. i ais 1,477 | 1,702 1,706 1,801 | 7pae 
Average horse-power of engines used As 7,788 8,638 8,595 9,048 10,282 


.1,325,207 | 1,398,489 | 1,446,410 | 1,365,737 | 1,378,630 
2,309,658 | 2,199,257 | 2,095,142 | 2,120,628} 2,127,113 
327,996 | 377,116 | 364,726} 386,277) 442,052 
76,486 | 88,949 86,137 84,028 | 88,676 
2,143,640 | 2,849,768 | 2,452,106 | 2,370,798 | 2,726,551 
3,152,111 | 4,028,984 | 35577,732 | 3,440,860 | 3,906,041 
931,985 | 1,090,267 | 1,039,489 986,034 | 1,000,814 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Wages paid... oa oS 
Value of fuel use ae 

Value of materials used .. 

Total value of output .. Sie 
Value of production 


th th th th th th th 


5. Agricultural Implement Works.—(i) General. The manufacture of agricultural] 
implements is of particular interest, owing to the extensive agricultural activities and 
to the fact that it was one of the first to which it was sought to apply the so-called “‘ New 
Protection.” The articles manufactured include stripper-harvesters, header harvesters 
or reaper threshers, strippers, reapers and binders, stump-jump and other ploughs, 
harrows, disc and other cultivators, winnowers, corn-shellers and baggers, drills, kerosene 
and petrol engines, and other implements employed in agriculture. The stripper 
harvester, which combines the stripper with a mechanism for winnowing and bagging 
grain, is an Australian invention, and is universally employed in the larger wheat-growing 
areas. 

(ii) Details for States, 1935-36. The following table gives details respecting 
agricultural implement works in each State for the year 1935-36 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1935-36. 


| | { | | 

Items. N.S.W.j Vic. | Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
| 

: : 23 
Number of factories ae = 23 70| 5 | 35 | 8} 2] 143 
Number of employees Fe ae 919 | 2,828) 398 | 828 | 76| 4] 5,053 
Average horse-power of engines used .. 874 3,590} 364 | 1,236 (a) (4) 6. 6,142 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 110,608 | 290,084! 27,644 | £41,255 (a) (a) |b 608,679 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 76,280 | 290,819) 48,833 | 81,435 (a) (a) b 600,915 
Wages paid ei es £ | 168,740 | 550,001) 75,697 | 125,274 (a) | (@) |B 936,350 
Value of fuel used .. £ 8,376 445272] 4,945 8,655 (a) | (a) |b 66,518 
Value of materials used £ | 212,607 | 644,920] 108,427 | 152,484 | (a@) | (@) \bx,123,478 
Total value of output £ | 484,309 |1,445,497| 242,070 | 327,836 | (@) | (a) |b2,528,088 
Value of production & | 263,326 alg ads 129,298 166,697 (a) | (a) \bz,340,002 

. | | 

(a) Particulars not available for publication. (6) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(iii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. This industry declined considerably 
during the war years, but great progress was made thereafter. The fall in world prices 
of agricultural products resulted, however, in a considerable slackening in employment 
and output during the three years ended 1931-32. Despite the continuance of the low 


prices the industry has made progress during the past four years. Details for each 
of the last five years are as follows :— 


_AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS.—AUSTRALIA. 


Items, 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
~aoe a . ‘lS = a 
Number of factories Be cia } 139 | 
Se | 142 | I x I 

Number of employees .. : ear as 2,634 3,770 | sjuag an ee 
Average horse-power of engines used Sia 4,004 45792 | 55257 5,815 6,142 
Approx. value of land and buildings .£ | 632,971 613,219 ©=—- 607,370 587,962 608,679 
Approx. value of plant and machinery S]) 572,277 552,206 | 562,396 562,345 600,915 
wee pate ped me ase £) > 441,102 626,214 | 671,861 730,906 936,350 
ie a orbe ae ae & | 38,781 $3,234 } 53,365 | 59,001 66,518 
Total vaiecroutpue << | a Seeaah | g2B 888 | ego | Sra 734 | a aesage 
Vilas chtmoknieitinet ote poo 40,649 | 1,699,523 | 1,766,707 | 1,968,593 | 2,528,088 


Je | 601,994 866,330 | 944,145 | 1,033,838 | 1,340,092 


mnenenntctnetes hiss? Rn ee en en eee 
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6. Engineering Works,—Formerly, it was impossible to show separate details for the 
engineering industry owing to the different classifications among the States, but since 
(926-27 substantial uniformity has been attained,’ and with one or two duplications 
of minor importance, the following figures may be accepted as reasonably accurate for 
the engineering industry, excluding the marine and electrical branches :— 


ENGINEERING WORKS, (2) 1935-36. 


| | | | 

Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, | Austrailia 

a a 35 ae = | =| |i “Daas 
Number of factories ae} 297 | 380, | 64. | 56 118 20 935 
Number of employees... | 7,767 | 7,617 | 23030 1,077 | 1,461] 223 20,175 
Seg horse-power of en- | ‘ 

nes used... ~ 12,130 9,788 | 2,883 | 1,547 2,043 83} 28,77 
ee value of land | ba ; ste wa 
and buildings & } 1,273,252 } 1,197,848 | 261,056 | 127,854 | 230,787 42,81 127,610 
Approximate value of plant | } [ot ‘ ‘| Paley 

and machinery £ | 1,109,972 | 1,009,968 | 393,969 | 135,187 | 189,336] 33,r0x | 2,871,532 
Wages paid <e £ | 1,564,213 | 1,541,670 | 418,713 | 158,599 | 302,851] 43,075 | 4,029,121 
Value of fuel used £ 84,153 78,836 25,899 | 11,381 30,569) 5,149 235,987 
Value of materials used £ | 1,980,699 | 22171,518 | 494,276 | 214,753 | 453,805] 34,576 | 5,349,627 
Total value of output £ | 4,444,714 | 4,572,304 \1,121,207 | 472,387 |1,002,590| 100,458 11,713,669 
Value of production £ | 2,379,862 | 2,321,950 | 601,032 246,253 | 518,225! 60,733 | 6,128,055 
| | | | % 


(a) Excluding marine and electrical. 


In addition to engineering works which supply ordinary requirements, many 
_establishments manufacture special classes of machinery and implements. The manu- 


facture of mining, smelting and textile machinery and apparatus forms an important 
section of this industry. 


7. Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel_—tThe extension 
of the classification noted in the preceding paragraph has made possible the separate 
publication of details for the group of industries comprised herein. This grouping 
includes ironworks, foundries, the making of iron safes and doors, steel castings, iron 
bedsteads, sash weights, steel window frames and sashes, nuts and bolts, springs, horse- 
shoes, screws, -lifts, tools, brickmakers’ implements and oxy-acetylene welding. 
Particulars for the year 1935-36 are as follows :— 


SMELTING, CONVERTING, REFINING AND ROLLING OF IRON AND 
STEEL, 1935-36, 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8, Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
| | 
| 
| 
| | } | 
_ Number of factories .. ard 171 200 | 32 | 31 | Bie sy 434 
Number of employees. . Se 10,687 5,151 ASG TaG47 | aes We on 17,064 
Average horse-power of engines | | | 
used Ae es aia 99,553 10,943 | 669 | 1,839 + os 113,004 
Approximate value of land and ; | | 
buildings .. Sie £ | 2,215,042 | 616,476 | 47,941 | 112,325 ee) aah eGR ab 
Approximate value of plant and | | | | ; 
machinery ; £ | 5,781,367 | 583,359 | 72,995 | 72,131 a .. | 6,509,852 
Wages paid .. £ | 2,595,834 | 900,607 | 79,445 | 189,881 a «+ {3,768,767 
Value of fuel used a £ | 1,649,902 | 129,163 | 11,908 | 19,359 a a 1,810,332 
' Value of materials used £ | 2,559,673 |1,209,304 | 103,324 |'260,255 oe -» 114,132,556 
Total value of output £ 19,482,278 |2,807,356 | 229,089 |557,079 , .. | .. |23,075,802 
Value of production £ | 5,272,703 |1,468,889 | 113,857 | 277,465 7,132,914 
/ 


8. Extracting and Refining of Non-ferrous Metals and Alloys.—The following table 
gives particulars of metal extraction and ore reduction works, other than those connected 
with iron and steel. ~The classification of these works is not uniform throughout the 
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States, and the tabulation is somewhat unsatisfactory. The returns do not include 
particulars of plants used on mines :— 


EXTRACTING AND REFINING OF NON-FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS, 1935-36. 


; | | 
Items. | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. be | Tas. | Australia. 
| | } el | 
| j 
« | = j = == } | 
Number of factories <e te 10 6) 13 | SS ee et 3 34 
Number of employees ae aul 927 44] 389 Legg}, Sc 1,187 3.047 
Average horse-power of engines used.. | 10,565 56 2,781 (6) o- | ?(y Ye 68,083 
Approx. value of land and bnildings £ 67! 263,291 (Be } on. (b) |e 931,800 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ rg! 504,531 | (6) -- | (0) Je 2,685,562 
Wages paid a ee £ 107,032 (b) . sa (b) |e 994,058 
Value of fuel used £ 86.520 (b) so ) (b) |e 790,741 
Value of materials used £ 15,3 706,883 (A) >: | (0) Jert,073,245 
Total. value of output ie £ {7,146,803 | 169,906 1,291,209 (b) -. | (0) {85,309,623 
Value of production = £ \1.594.119 | 39,533) 497-806, (0) es | (db) » 3,446,337 


(a) In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines, and are therefore not included 
(¢) Information not available for publication. (c) Including South Australia and Tasmania. 


9. Railway and Tramway Workshops.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The 
tailway and tramway workshops which form an important item in Class IV. are chiefly 
State-owned institutions. The following table giving details concerning them ineludes, 
in addition, municipal establishments for manufacturing and repairing rolling-stock. 
Private institutions to the number of 7 in 1935-36 have, however, been excluded :— 

TRAMCARS, RAILWAY ROLLING-STOCK AND CARRIAGES, ETC., (a) 1935-36. 
. | ; | 
S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Australia 


Ttems. | N.S.W..| Victoria. Q’land. 


| 
| | ; | 

Number of factories 37 25) i rz 1S j ZO | 5 | 1i5 
Number of employees aii | SaevoR 5,386 3.506 2,7714 . 3,973.1. § 834). (25,698 

Average horse-power of en- | | | 
gines used of .2 J) %3,592 12,390 3,306 3,866 | 45234 364 | 37,752 

Approximate value of land | H | | | 
and buildings .. & }2,946,771 |1,563,372 | 555,143 | 881,833 | 474,346 | 14,000 | 6,436,465 

Approximate value of plant | { 
and machinery .. & |2,348,727 {1,118,65r | 365,348 | 727,868 | 384,489 | 96,580 | 5,041,663 
Wages paid ie £ 12,499.6047 11,189,217 828,570 589,483 | 403,763 75,030 | 5,585,710 
Value of fuel used £ | 102,067 | 63,103 23,036 | 26,020 | 17,192 | 5,142 | 236,560 
Value of materials used £ |1,989,193 |I.220,99t | 541,628 | 453,993 | 220,000 | 19,098! 4,444,903 
Total value of output £ |5,051,520 |2,763,458 1,570,540 !|1,176.446 | 785,590 ; 108,055 lrx,455,618 
Value of production £ j}2,960,269 |1,479,364 |1,005,876 696,433 | 548,398 | 83,815 | 6,774,155 

! s | 


(a) Government and Municipal only. = 
A railway workshop in the Northern Territory is chiefly engaged in making repairs 
to rolling-stock, etc., no new goods being manufactured. Particulars in regard to thia 
establishment are not included in any of the tables in this chapter. 
(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The following table shows the 
development of railway and tramway workshops in Australia since 1931-32 :— 


TRAMCARS, RAILWAY ROLLING-STOCK AND CARRIAGES, ETC.(a)— 


Ae : AUSTRALIA. 
a as a 
Items. | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
Number of istvorce. o ea ‘108 3%; 107 Bae} 11) Ir ; 
Nurober of employees wok as 24,087 23,969 dane 24,487 eae 
Average horse-power of engines used ,. 34.050 | 29,832 30,178 30,126 375752 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 6,027,378 | 6,259,362 6,2 8 6,41 

Bee value of plant and machinery £ 4,939, 14h cekccr Se ean ee —— 

Ah Se oie why BS + 5,095,173 | 4.802.044 | 4,835,444 | 5,166,904 | 5,585,710 

oe of fuel used 218,795} 222,452 226,143 222,611 236,560 

Ms eae ts used 3.470,207 | 3.733.160 357955359 4,052,214 45444,903, 

eta Me ue of output 9,782,841 | 9,778,258 9,906,428 | 10,248,407 | 11,455,618 
alue of production 6,087,839 | 5,822,646 5,884,926 5,973.576 6,774,155 


hhh thihth 


(a) Government and Municipal only, 


ee ee ee ee, a er ae 


ee 
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The growth of the railway and tramway systems resulted in correspondi ng activity 
‘in workshops engaged in the manufacture or repair of rolling-stock, ete. The economic 
depression practically restricted the industry to repair work during recent years, but 
there was considerable expansion in 1935-30. ; 


to. Motor Vehicles and Cycles.—The industries catering for the motor trade are 
‘included in Class IV.—Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and Conveyances. 
Returns in regard to assembling and repairing are shown hereunder for the year 
1935-36 :— 


ASSEMBLING AND REPAIRING OF MOTOR VEHICLES AND CYCLES, 1935-36. 


| | 
| 
Items. N.S.W. Vic, . Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia, 
| 
| Pry | ae) aes Say: 
Number of factories .. a 1,072 936 | 109 139 | 282 95 2,723 
Number of employees aes | 6,321 6,057 | 1,538 | 1,273 1,198 549 16.936 
Average horse-power of engines ‘i | 
used nk ae = 4,458 3,534 896 | 753 | 817 326 10,784 
Approximate value of land and j | | 
buildings 3 £ (2,113,173 |1,476,356 | 443,422 | 305,530 | 352,942 | 210,211 4,901,034 
Approximate value of plant and ] 
machinery af £ | 457,316 | 347,003 | 83,653 | 82,244 | 90,822 | 30,619 | 1,091,747 
Wages paid so £ | 994,699 | 973,100 | 264,943 | 177,597 | 207,537 | 73,731 | 2,691,607 
Value of fuel used £ 50,486 51,524 11,985 | 8,549 | 13,113 5,451 139,108 
Value of materials used £ /3,114,533 | 228,056" 14,021 | 175,577 | 234,326 | 73,005 | 1,839,518 
‘Total yalue of output £ 2,845,541 |1,714,187 | 587,755 | 450,595 | 670,530 | 194,244 | 6,462,852 
Value of production .. £ {1,680,522 |1,434,607 | 561,749 | 266,469 | 425,001 | 115,788 | 4,484,226 


Partioulars in regard to motor body building for the year 1935-36 are as follows :— 
MOTOR BODY BUILDING, 1935-36. 


j i ; 
Items. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. 's. Aust. |W. Aust./ Tas. | Australia. 
| 4 | 
i} 
‘ ; 
Number of factories . . fart 48 73 25 12 22 va 180 
Number of employees a 1,234 3,071 370 | 6,4.74 256 = 12,005 
Average horse-power of engines | 
used Be Ke a3 666 1,941 222 3,052 160 = 6,041 
Approximate value of land and | | 
buildings as £ | 201,208 | 501,700 57,232 | 349,502] 60,502 | ee 1,170,144 
4 lue of plant and | 
ae ioe is oie £ 27,914 | 194,843 9,086 | 128,41) 14,316) .. 3745575 
Wages paid em £ 218,679 735:419 63,702 1,215,049] 43,919 | we 2,276,768 
Value of fuel used... £ 45397 16,561 1,358 2,38() 1,371 | « «. 66,043 
Value of materials used £ | 246,859 |1,042,329 73,418 1,931,097] 56,397 | .. 3,350,005 
Total value of output £ | 545,307 |2,106,803 | 172,253 4,001,378] 124,534 -+ | 7,040,77 
Value of production .. £1 294,581 |1,047,913 97,477 [2977.90 66,766 ae | 3,624,037 


The output of motor bodies for Australia is shown in the next table :— 


- MOTOR BODIES PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA. 


| e | 
Items. | 1929-30. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35 | 1935-30. 
(a) | | 
= —————| —=|—— arti 
| | 
Bodies — { | alta 
eNoninee pet aX f 46,409 6,323 | 13,532 | 26,302 45,448 | 67.337 
Value ole ne £ | 3,118,987 450.510 | 1,100,504 | 2,112.439 | 4,180,586 | 6,043,735 
| 
! — 


(a) Excluding Queensland. 


The maximum number of motor bodies manufactured in Australia was 88,876 
recorded in 1926-27. 


‘ca 
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11. Electrical Instailations, Cables and Apparatus.—(i) Details for each Stute, 
1935-36. The following table shows particulars of this industry for each State during 
the year 1935-36 :— . 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS, CABLES AND APPARATUS, 1935-36. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. : Australia. 
Number of factories 108 119 13 23 26 5 | 2904 
Number of employees - 4,791 2,657 135 418 rit 25 8,137 
Average horse-power of en- F: | : 
gines used ah - 4,970 1,706 64 S7ah 112 iz | 75230 
Approx. value of land and | | Deed 
buildings a £ | 732,278 | 353,870 34,396 | 64,336 | 54,147 6,850 | 1,245,877 
Approx. value of plant and | | | A st 
machinery 3 £ | 443,524 | 170,484 | 6,469 | 28,741 10,385 gor | 660,504 
Wages paid ti £ | 820,412 | 396,157 | 28,077 | 59,480 | 18,222 3,388 | 1,325,736 
Value of fuel used .. £ 47,547 | 19,241 562; 4,728 1,476 226 | 73,780 
Value of materials used £ |1,268,560 } 595,625 31,311 | 138,426 | 22,267 3,313 2,059,502 
Total value of output £ |2,635,235 |1,309,047 68,771 | 245,258 | 60,829 10,010 | 4,329,150 
Value of production £ /1,319,128 | 694,181 36,898 | 102,104 | 37,086 6,471 | 2,195,868 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The increased output of electrical 
energy in Australia during the past five years, referred to in par. 36 below, necessitated 
a corresponding demand for electrical equipment. As imports declined ‘heavily 
during the depression years the local industry was called upon to furnish the 
bulk of the new supplies, and the result of its operations has been a remarkable development 
in the manufacture of electrical goods in Australia. . 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS, CABLES AND APPARATUS.—AUSTRALIA. 


Items. I193I-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
- : | 

Number of factories = 248 | 246 | 275 280 | 204 
Number of employees ne oe 4,356 | 5,005 | 5,774 | 7,098 | 8,137 
Average horse-power of engines used a 4,540 6,208 6,604 | 6,620 7,236 
Approx. value of land’ and buildings = | 1,082,892 | 1,063,843 | 1,122,331 1,168,474 | 1,245,877 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £| 610,023 , 677,566 | 666,988 659,005 | 660,504 
Wages paid she £ | 701,213 | 847,839 931,727 | 1,130,683 | 1,325,736 
Value of fuel used ore £ {| 49,083 | 54,622 | 63,881 | 67,565 | 73,780 
Value of materials used .. £ | 1,057,189 | 1,145,850 | 1,383,137 | 1,716,974 | 2,059,502 
Total value of output £ | 25332,130 | 2,562,034 | 3,131,080 | 3,822,333 | 4,320,150 
Value of production £ | 1,225,858 | 1,361,563 | 1,684,062 2,037,794 | 2,195,868 
12. Wireless Apparatus.—The introduction of wireless broadcasting in 1923 gave 


‘tise to a new industry in Australia. 
available as they were grouped together with other electrical apparatus. 
however, a new classification of factories was adopted and “ 
shown as a separate industry. 


Early statistical details of the industry are not 


In 1930-31, 
Wireless Apparatus ’’ was 
The industry is confined, almost entirely, to the ‘States 


of New South Wales and Victoria. The number of broadcast listeners’ licences has 


increased from 331,128 in 1930-31 to 938,297 in 1936-37, and this increase is reflected 


in the advancement of the industry during that period :— 


WIRELESS APPARATUS.—AUSTRALIA. 


5 = “ 
Items. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
sum | eee 
Number of factories eel 35 46 57 | 6 6 
Number of employees . we ae : 1,677 2,263 2,625 3,306 3 pi 
Average horse-power of engines used ary 396 467 | 498 "890 1.336 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 204,349 218,931 238,940 292,504 378,103 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £} 88,627 95,534 97,587 | 135,208 185.626 
wauee Da Se es os £1} 200,759 271,710 295,792 400,780 493,314 
alue of fuel used hie £ 7,607 9,230 10,969 12,503 17,670 
Value of materials used |. £ 637,268 829,452 958,400 | 1,172,663 1,398,137 
pe pie of output £ | 1,023,916 | 1,357,822 1,589,093 | 1,859,05¢ 2,243,159 
alue of production = | 375,95 519,140 | 619,724 673,88: 827,352 
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13. Woollen and Tweed Mills.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The manv- 
facture of woollens and tweeds was established at an early period in Australian history 
and was under Government control, the first record in New South Wales dating back to 
1801, when a few blankets were made by convicts, while manufacture in Victoria dates 
from 1867. The following table gives particulars for the year 1935-36 :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED (INCLUDING WOOLSCOURING) MILLS, 1935-36. 


Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. W.A. | Tas. | Australia, 
Jes es A) | i ye (0) ] 
Number of factories 3, Say 20} 50] 3 9) 6| 6| 94 
Number ofemployees.. ay 6,494| 10,085 472 899 209] 1,534 19,693 
Average horse-power of engines use 9,233| 18,927 739 2,447) 675| 2,715 34,730 
Approx. value of land and | | | 
buildings : a s 712,624)1,312,840| 35,654 102,994! 52,142| 238,888) 2,455,142 
Approx. value of plant and | | | | | 
machinery = £ | 1,008,659/1,711,725| 83,904 178,586 95,849] 265,245] 3,343,968 
Wages paid ae £| 847,160|1,351,049] 56,212! 116,219! 33,383] 208,700] 2,612,723 
Value of fuel used £ 120,894] 193,053) 6,001 20,558; 8,652) 44,617| 393,775 
Value of materials used £ | 2,599,140|3,554,744) 68,841) 641,561| 255,804] 428,032] 7,548,122 
Total value of output b £ | 4,343,383/5,936,927| 167,298) 836,133] 332,688] 928,638|12,545,067 
Value of production i £ 1,023,349)2,189,130 92,456 174,014] 68,232| 455,989] 4,603,170 
/ 


(a) Woolscouring not included: (6) Includes Fellmongery. 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The extent of the woollen and tweed 
milling industry in Australia during the last five years is shown in the following table :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS (INCLUDING WOOLSCOURING).—AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935~30. 
(a) (a) CAT Pea () Rew (et 
| 

Number of factories >i ref xe 8x | 89 98 | 103 | 94 
Number of employees .. eA 7 13,607 | 16,206 | 17,546 | . 17,486 | 19,693 
Average horse-power of engines used on 30,298 | 31,586 | 31,423 31,919 | 345730 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 2,232,015 | 25273954 | 2,359,997 | 2,335,913 2,455,141 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 3,381,308 | 3,354,724 | 3,306,464 | 3,239,780 | 3,343,908 
Wages paid re md oe £ | 1,945,879 | 2,196,162 | 2,233,024 | 2,234,513 | 2,012,723 
Value of fuel used er £ | 322,532 426,331 398,192 380,134 | 393,775 
Value of materials used .. yy £ | 4,893,757 | 6,084,638 | 7,401,246 | 6,504,841 | 7,548,122 
Total value of output .. fs £ 8.452.029 10,307,925 |11,635,920 [10,712,076 (12,545,067 
Value of production ov aie £ | 3,235,740 | 3,796,956 | 3,836,482 | 3,827,101 | 4,003,170 


(a) Excluding Woolscouring in New South Wales. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The production consists chiefly bf tweed 
cloths, flannels, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired a reputation for 
purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several States are not available 
for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manufactured in Australia in 
1935-30 was 24,435,598 square yards. In New South Wales 8,299,745 square yards, 
and in Victoria 14,571,067 square yards of tweed and cloth were manufactured. The 
production of flannel amounted to 8,265,212 yards, while blankets, shawls and rugs 
to the number of 1,447,241 were made. The output of yarn reported was 12,608,341 Ib., 
most of which was produced in Victoria and New South Wales. 


Cotton ginning has been carried on intermittently in the Northern States, and the 
recent development in’ cotton growing has led to the establishment of modern ginning 
plants at convenient centres in Queensland. In New South Wales the first establishment 
for the manufacture of cotton goods was erected in 1923-24. There were thirty-two 
establishments treating cotton in Australia in 1935-36, and these employed 2,658 hands, 
while the value of the output was £1,900,561. 


14. Hosiery and Other Knitted Goods.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. In 
addition to the woollen and tweed factories, there were 314 hosiery and knitting mills 
operating in Australia during the year 1935~36. The total number of hands employed 
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by these establishments was 15,692, of which 11,115 were females. Details for each: 
State are shown hereunder :— 


HOSIERY AND OTHER KNITTED GOODS, 1935-36. 


Items, N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.!/W. Aust. Tas. _ Australia. 

i | | H 

= i | =e | ! 
Number of factories . . a 7 | 225) I 6 | 3 af 314 
Number of employees x | = eetOB 8 10,650 96 | 75 | 98 85 | 15,692 

Average horse-power of engines | | / | 
used re = ate ual 2,086 4,181 (a) 23 39 (a) b 6,398- 

Approx. value of land and | ; . | | 
buildings ce .. | 620,721 |1,138,108 | (a) 12,225} 8,013 (a) |b1,791,583. 

Approx. value of plant and | | | - } : 
machinery Bo £ | 534,427 |1,%43,572 | (a) | 4,468 | 7,558 (a) ot, 7Et.5 98 
Wages paid £ | 580,197 |1,207,492 | = (a) 5,204 | . 9,223 (a) |br,819,265. 
Value of fuel used £} 32,656}; 79,0901 | (a) | 301 481 (a) {8 3423,773 
Value of materials used £ 11,235,877 |2)453,241 | (a) } T3535 | 22,131 (a) 53,768,336 
Total value of output £ [2,222,229 |4,969,671 (a) | 23,566 | 38.787 (a) 657,327,363 
Value of production .. £ | 953,696 |2,437,339 | (4) | 22,730 | 16,175 | (a) 163,445,254 
(a) Particulars not available fer publication. (6) Including Queensland and Tasmania. 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. Comparative statistics for the five 
years are shown in the following table :-— 


HOSIERY AND OTHER KNITTED GOODS.—AUSTRALIA. 


| | 
Items. ue | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
| i 
Number of factories .. ~ o3 290 | 312 | 320 310 | 314 
Number of employees 3a ae 12,470 | 13,884 13,950 | 14,402 | 15,092 
Average horse-power of engines used ot 5,518 | 5,494 5,832 | 5,905 | 6,398 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 1,543,664 | 1,708,066 | 1,668,748 | 1,676,897 | 1,797,583 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 1,560,616 | 1,603,813 1,620,528 | 1,654,979 . 1,711,536 
Wages paid... aE 5 £ | 1,419,591 | 1,570,623 | 1,592,378 | 1,624,414 | 1,519,265 
Value of fuel used 2 - 92,197 | 101,822 100,989 | x07,8r2 | 113,773 
Value of materials used .. £ | 3,051,741 | 3,321,222 | 3,420,858 3,506,65¢ 3,768,336 
Total value of output £ | 5,803,011 6,272,318 | 6,651,293 | 6,561,114. | 7,327,363 
Value of production £ | 2,650,073 | 2,849,274 | 3,129,446 | 2,946,642 | 35445,254 
x - ' 


(iii) Raw Material used and Production, 1935-36. The main raw materials consumed 
in establishments manufacturing hosiery and knitted goods during the year 1935-36 
consisted of woollen yarn, 6,208,966 Ib. ; cotton yarn, 5,243,807 Ib. ; silk, 833,753 Ib.; 
and artificial silk, 5,241,966 lb. Production comprised 28,806,000 garments, valued at 
£3,758,972 3 1,663,206 dozen pairs of stockings, valued at £2,114,779 ; and 1,532,884 
dozen pais of socks valued at £955,201. 


15. Tanning, Currying and Leather Dressing —{i) Details for each State, 1935-36. In 
Class VIT. the most important industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries 
in Australa was confined to the coarser sorts of leathers, but there are now very few kinds 
which cannot be produced locally, and an export trade has been built up in some varieties. 


TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING, 1935-36. 


Items, N.S.W-| Vic. | Q’land.|S. Aust) W.A.| Tas, | AUS 
se 5. le: Sa (a) tralia. 
Number of factories —., = 62 43 15 7 6 2 135 
eae he employees ; ; Mail 1,499 2,415 341 67 95 16 4.433 
verage horse-power of engines use 3,380 4,612 T,019 I2 bd) “ i 
Approx. value of land and | a: shee diel 
uildings Ne £ 246,459) 408,178 :099| 17,2 b , 
es value of plant and! xe ing, Wh eee 
machinery ., S; £ | 193,217] 250,430] 29,340| 10,644] (d) (b) |e 513,872 
Wages paid £285,788] 435,272) §9,831| x1,r52| (8) (b) |e aioe 
Value of fuel used £ 30,219 45,858 5,636 664) (b) (b) |e 84,682 
Value of materials used £ | 1,219,878] 1,523,812 250,156) 26,645] (b) (b)  |€3,009,679 
Total value of output £ | 1,768,140] 2,346,531 360,669) 39,651] (bd) (b) 4.632.662 
Value of production = £ 518,043) 776,861] 104,877| 12,342 (b) (b)  |er,448,30% 
(a) Includes Fellmongery, b) Particulars not ablicati 
Western Australia and Tasmania, us mah yelanle for pappication, (o) Taglagion 
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; (ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The development of the tanning 
‘industry during the years stated is shown in the following table :— 


TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING.—AUSTRALIA. 


Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Nusnber of factories he 7 ale 146 | t47] 153) 143 135 
Number of employees .. E aya 3,336 3,766 | 4,039 | 4,142 45433 
Average horse-power of engines used ue 8,312 | 8,045 | 9,583 | 9,475 9,540 
Approx, value of land and buildings £ | 763,950 | 776,532 766,014 | 774,303 | 748,897 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 519,579 | 506,920 504,314 | 506,190 513,872 
‘Wages paid § eG a £ 609,305 652,574 |. 659,870 723,711 810,742 
Value of fuel used =e KS £ 74,653 81,116 | 81,615 | 82,244 84,682 
Value of materials used .. £ | 2,359,842 | 2,451,725 | 2,818,421 | 2,704,343 | 3,099,679 
Total value of output £ | 3,509,078 | 3,688,550 | 4,110,056 | 4,080,442 | 4,632,662 
Value of production £ | 1,074,583 | 1,155,709 | 1,210,020 | 1,233,855 1,448,301 


It should be noted that in order to conceal confidential information particulars of 
one fellmongering establishment have been included in the figures for Tasmania. 


(iii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1935-36. Tho quantities of raw material 
ased and leather produced in tanneries in each State are shown in the following table :— 


TANNERIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


| | j 4 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Australia. 
Hides. . ag No. | 559,350 843,096 | 133,490 23,176 | 56,468 | 606 | 1,607,186 
Skins— | seal 
Calf a5 » | 577,998 |} 621,562 | 176,443 | 1,585 S20 | Ico | 1,378,009 
Goat 2 P 5465831 | 594,468 (CFS ea 7) ae a (7) | |(b) 1,149,008 
Sheep <7 vy» | 22072,108 | © 230,978 | 259,448 | 193,292 | S840 rs 2,750,006 
Marsupial .. oe al 8,851 80,973 575463 | 2,604 | 11,025 | 239 161,215 
Reptile ae Any (a) (@) ae = peat ote es |(O)ran8saag 
Other we » | 214593237 1 581,562 =a 360 .. |_ 6,400}. 2,047,559 
‘Bark used— j | | 
Wattle a2 ton; 9,049 | 9,331 1.872 | 402 | 272 | 11 20,937 
Other a ek 379 2,093 | 16 | Sa ESAT camel hrs Pa 3,069 
Tanning extract used Ib. 3,520,248 | 1,141,444 | 697,700 | 30,979 | 825,232 Ne Meare 6,215,603 
‘Leather made— eta | ! : 
Bole - ae sy |10,9745246 |13,425,826 |2,399,017 | 286,577 |1,713,662 | 25,020 | 28,824,348 
Harness - sy 7245313 BSNT4ON| 4072547 4) 87,003.) 152,377 |e 1,863,040 
Upholstery .. sq. ft. | oy 6,063,422 | te 32,242 | 2 -. | 6,695,664 
Patent and-other =,» 7,858,509 |13,319,027 (1,833,732 | 250,455 | 185,210 | .. | 23,446,933 
Waxed kipand other Ib. 199.274 47,148 | 41,372 | 92,357 18,776} .. | 398,927 
‘Dressed from skins— \ | | 
Calf -- 8q. ft, | 4,887,204 | 5,066,143 |1,999,969 | 8,025 | 35388 |. ee 11,964,729 
Goat a »» | 2,028,968 | 2,448,146 (a) Ne 3,952 | (@) ce \(B) 4,573,673 
Sheep we »» |II,295,404 | 3,162,764 | * (a) |1,353,037 (a). | «2 4br6,4x6,845 
Marsupial .. » ((¢) 10,963 284,594 | 291,956 | 2,605 (¢) 11,000 | 7 
~ (a) Not available for publication. ()) Including particulars for States marked (@). (c) Number. 


16. Boot Factories.—(i) Boot and Shoe Factories, 1935-306. The boot and shoe 
industry holds an important place in regard to employment afforded and extent 
of output. The operations of these factories have been rather obscured in recent 
years by the inclusion of a large number of repair establishments in the returns, but 
this difficulty has been overcome by the collectign of separate statistics for each 
industry, and in the following table the details relate to boot and shoe factories aa 
distinct from those devoted to repairing and bespoke work :— 


; BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1935-36. ry 
Ttems. N.S.W. Vie. Q'land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia, 
Number of factories .. ae 94 164 20 15 12 | 3 _ 308 
Number of employees ae 5,137 9.347 946 575 363 74 10,442 
Average horse-power of engines . | 
Ae < id ‘ie ai ~- 1,687 3,103 272 248 220 | 24 5.554 
imate value of land and | 
senate ss a £j 426,068 | 613,811 63,740 | 87,796} 445257 7,280 | 1,240,952 
‘Approximate value of plant and 
Unachinery ey &} 234,803 | 374:574 | 92,794 | 19,209 | 25,571 | 3,218 | 750,160 
Wages paid . iP £ 655,143 11,226,636 111,689 | 62,857 | 41,025 9,262 | 2,106,612 
“Value of fuel used... £ 15.306 30,184 2,009 | 1,878 _ 993 341 50,711 
Value of materials used £ /1.254,647 |2,294,251 | 172,676 | 105,266 | 81,250 | 15,669 | 3,023,759 
Total value of output £ (2,229,776 |4,186,799 | 327,516 | 186,983 | 147,618 | 28,347 | 7,107,039 
Value of production .. £ | 959,823 |1,862,364 | 152,831 | 79,839 | 65,375 | 12,337 | 3,132,569 
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(ii) Boot Repairing, including Bespoke Work. ‘The introduction of small power 
plants in repairing shops has brought this,class of establishment within the meaning of a 
factory for statistical purposes. Shops using small power plants have spread rapidly 
throughout Australia, and in 1935-36 the number amounted to 1,275, in which 2,163 
hands were employed. The sum of £116,832 was distributed in salaries and wages, and 
the output was valued at £667,217. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes and 
slippers made at factories in each State are shown in the following table :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES.—OUTPUT, 1935-36. 


—-— --—- =~ 


| ! 
Particulars. | N.S. Wi. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 


| { 
360,060 53,740 114,714,123 


Boots and shoes pairs | 5,205,095 7,900,791 | 653,182 | 541,255 
Slippers h ne 1,923,154 4,259,884 198,596 85,668 183,027 | St 6,651,229 
Uppers (4) 3e 7 33,398 | 9,431 | 108,988 5,634 1,007 | 500°} 158,958 
! t 
VALUE. 
| | | 
Boots and shoes £ | 2,070,768 | 3,444,214 | 303,876 | 177,421 | 124,016 28,073 | 6,088,358 
Slippers 25 194,588 607,829 13,284 6,946 | 23,155 845,802 
Uppers (a) = | 256 4 6,207 11,346 | 2,066 / 784 106 | 28,765. 
. z =e | 
(a) Made for other than factory use. 


17. Tailoring and Slop Clothing Factories—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. 
The importance of this industry in the several States is shown in the following table :— 


TAILORING AND SLOP CLOTHING FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


| | | 
Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
| | | | } ! 
| | ar - | 
Number of factories . . ie | 408 414 | 110 rry4 | 86 25 I,157 
Number of employees rs 10,590 8,541 2,554 1,739 | 1,033 420 24,877 
Average horse-power of engines ‘ 
used an oe aay 951 8q1 220 x3 76 26 2,277 
ApUTOM DAN value of land and | wee / 
uildings ee £ |1,323,419 | 850,30 232,520 | 236,762 8 7 2 
Approximate value of plant and sin: | ae | sgt ‘aie tecean: ay ig 
machinery ae £} 137,262 | 131,862 | 22,980 | 16,909 | x2,102 6,218 327,333. 
Wager paid = £ |1,092,791 | 919,061 | 248,062 | 163,189 |. 113,633 | 41,861 | 2,578,507 
Value of fuel used F 21,257 23,013 | 5,730 4,605 2,830 1,031 58,556 
Value of materials used £ (1,847,070 |2,142,988 | 447,494 | 183,587 | 155,431 | 49,440 | 4,826,010 
Total value of output £ /3.494,904 |3,599,722 | 932,410 | 446,827 | 352,286 | 113,685 | 8,939,837 
Value of production .. & |1,626,577 |1,433,721 479,195 | 258,539 | 194,025 | 63,214 | 4,055,272 
i (ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. Details for the last five years are as 
olows :— 


TAILORING AND SLOP CLOTHING FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 

Number of factories # 1,006 T,or 
Bs oe ; ,O19 1,040 1,115 1,157 
Number of employees .. , es 5 17,470 18,681 20,951 23,579 24,877 
Average horse-power of engines used eo 1,647 1,847 1,838 2,110 2,277 
abn, value of land and buildings £ | 2,654,382 | 2,493,180 | 2,516,492 | 2,776,968 | 2,885,076 
ern ris of plant and machinery £ 256,976 257,416 273,000 | . 316,908 327,333 
Vena hal xa + on £ | 1,859,268 | 1,895,349 | 2,126,826 | 2,446,429 | 2,578,507 
Value of saterials used .. > £ meee aaa Hee — — 
etal okicctar ame ed... o £ | 3,258,800 | 3,635,773 | 4,112,707 | 4,573,477 | 4,826,010 
oe ve ue of output * £ | 6,158,633 | 6,653,256 | 7,627,067 | 8,407,294 | 8,939,837 
alue of production ., 7 £ | 2,852,035 | 2,908,652 | 3,462,473 | 3,776,960 | 4,055,271 
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18. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishments.— (i) 
Particulars of dreasmaking and millinery establishmen 


DRESSMAKING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935-36. 


SII 


Details for each State, 1935-30. 
ts are given separately in the 


(a) Included in Dressmaking. 


Items. 


Number of factories 
Number of employees 


+e 


ages paid : 
Value of fuel used F 
Value of materials used . 
Total value of output .. 
Value of production i 


se 


Average horse-power of engines used 
Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 


thihthibtinthth: 2: 


| 1932-33. 


1931-32. 
i 
731 764 } 
11,347 | 13,455 
1,049 | 1,139 
1,667,555 | 1,710,482 
163,200 171,217 | 
| 1,045,554 | 1,187,875 
22,508 24,717 | 
2,061,912 | 2,354,141 
3,770,217 | 4,238,509 | 
1,685,797 | 1,859,651 | 


| | 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. §S, Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
(a) 
t | 1 
Number of factories .. . 107 473. | 30 51 46 9 716 
Number of employees 2395 5.324 634 773 655 55 11,836 
Average horse-power of engines | 
used roo $36 49 62 52 4 I,103 
Approximate value of land and 
uildings £ | 217,008 |1,122,580 49.440 64,771 745752 5,320 | x 86 
Approximate value of t plant and } é tr De pe. 
machinery Ee 12,630 | 96,667 | 85565) 9,451 | 6,630 569 134,421 
Wages paid. . -- = 119,60r | 767,730 51,203 55,791 | 50,833 35395 | 1,048,553 
Value of fuel used |. £4 1,866 15,995 989 1,321 1,061 87 21,319 
Value of materials used £1} 121,373 |1.659,277 91,454 | 62,978 | 64,626 2,568 | 2,002,276 
Total value of output £ | 304,113 |2,928,058 | 178,830 | 146,701 | 144,696 8,265 | 3,710,663 
Value of production .. £ | 180,874 |1,252,786 86,387 82,402 | 79,009 5,610 | 1,687,068 
‘a a J = ! 
(a) Includes Millinery, 
MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935-36. 
| | | | 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
/ | } | (a) 
| | lester @ (oe 
} | 
Number of factories .. 55 65 | IX | 8 | 8 | | 
Number of employees 1,472 1,530 | 440 | 324 | Sx | 3,8 
Average horse-power of engines | | | 
J 90 180 | 43 | 25 | ee 350 
Approximate value of land and — | . 
buildings £ |} 161,291 | 146,780 | 28,447 | 19,280 | 8,241 * 364,039 
Appeontiiate ‘value of ‘plant and | / 
machinery * £ 14,047 | 23,292 | 5572 2485 617 46,513 
Wages paid.. £ | 133,462 146,264 33,206 | 22,136 5 TR 342.705 
Value of fuel used... £ |  3;590-| . 3,775 | 453 | 931 177 | 8,926 
Value of materials used £ | 249,500 | 219,002 | 43,440 | 32,654) ma yony 550,843 
Total value of output £1} 499,683 | 463,341 | 95,385 75,530 | 24,709 | | 1,158,648 
Value of ptoduction .. £ | 246,593 240,564 | 51,492 | 41,945 | 12,285 592,879 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. Particulars of dressmaking and millinery 
establishments in Australia for the last five years are shown in the following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 


1933-34. 


812 | 
| 15,166 | 
1,356 | 


14,212 
1,106 


| 1,795,265 } 


176,845 
1,237,581 
27,205 
2,327,141 
4,298,999 
1,944,653 


| 1934-35 


854 


1,898,295 

177,241 
1,316,645 
- 28,225 
| 2,439,034 
4,534,059 


2,066,800 
} 


1935-36. 


! 863 
15,683 
1,453 

| 1,897,903 
180,934 
1,391,348 
30,245 
2,559,119 
4,869,311 
2,279,947 


812 


19. Shirts, Collars and Underc 


CuaPrer XXIV.— 


lothing.— 


Particulars of this industry are shown in the subjoined table :— 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING, 1935-36. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


(i) Details for each State, 


| | | 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | s. Aust.| W.A. | Tas. | Australia. 
| | | i (c) 
| | / | 
Number of factories Be ru 117 129 | 16 31 | I4 | I 308 
Number of employees | ahaa 4,890 993 564 | 517 | 3 EL,214 
Average horse-power of engines | ‘| } 
used | 607 941 126 | to2| (a) (a) 16 1,850 
Approx. value of land and | | | 
buildings ee £ | 286,986 | 434,938 | 49,525 | 42,870 | (a) (a) |b 842,896 
Approx. value of plant and ma- | a 4 | 
chinery Pe £| 75,864 | 145,388 | 11,180 | 11,168 | (a) (a) |b 253,736: 
Wages paid... & | 355,301 | 485,737 | 76,475 | 39.255 | (a) (a) |bx,001,615 
Value of fuel used £ j 6,886 12,407 | 1,465 1,334 | (a) (a) |b 22,844 
Value of materials used . £ |1,066,751 |1,328,928 | 210,136 | 49,024 (a) (a) |b2,708,887 
Total value of output .. £ /1,002,171 2,164,489 | 318,479 | 115,740 | (a) (a) 104,311,566 
Value of production £ | 528,534 | 823,154 | 106,878 | 65,382 | (a) (a) 161,579,835 
| | 


(a) Particulars not available for publication. 


(c) Includes Handkerchiefs, Ties and Scarves. 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The following table shows the progress. 


of the industry since 1931-32 :— 


(bo) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 
Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
| 
| | > was { 
| | 
Number of factories Be 293 | 204 | 307 ) 314 308 
Number of employees as 8,931 | 9,608 | 10,444 | ~ 10,925 11,214 
Average horse-power of engines used . am 2,341 L73Ea 1,779 | 1,880 | 1,850 
Approx. value of land and “buildings £ 968,135 | 810,630 | 836,669 | 872,923 | 842,896 
Approx. value of (ee and machinery £ 323,609 | 214,796 | 224,827 | 235,546 253,736 
Wages paid es 5 eS 831,859 | 822,985 , 850,459 929,192 | 1,001,615 
Value Bs fuel used ‘ £ 24,072 | 21,430 | 22,812 | 22,947 22,844 
Value of materials used . £ | 2,160,265 | 2,278,086 | 2,506,226 | 2,663,522 | 2,708,887 
Total value of output & 3,538,921 | 3,623,179 | 3,879,571 | 4,274,304 | 4,317,506 
Value of production = | 1,354,584 | 1,323,663 | 1,350,533 | 1,487,835 | 1,579,835 - 
| 
| 
| | 
20. Bacon-curing Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The table 


hereunder gives particulars of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State for the 


year 1935-30 :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


| 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land, | 8. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas, | AUS” 
Number of factories ., A 23 20 9 8 | 19 7 78% 
Number of employees. . 393 546 705 233 | 82 49 2,008 
Average horse-power of engines | 
used 1,308 3,105 1,626 498 15 206 158: 
A pproximate value of land and ‘ i 
uildings .. £ | 136,446 | 230,672 | 221,599 | 85,461 | 28,808 | x6, zr 
Aptos uate value of plant and : d Se 
machinery re £ 56,025 | 123,048 | 117,927 | 25,36r | 13,103 7:970 | 343,434 
Wages paid . £ | Bg,880 | 114,899 | 153,035 | 48.348 | 18,764 | 7,960 432,886 
Value of fuel used 3 13,727 | 21,152 26,076 | 5,969 39352 2,976 | 73,252 
Value of materials used £| 789,186 | 747,335, \t,025,101 306,924 | 188,024 | 49,508 |3,200,088 
Total value of out put £ |1,029,051 | 953,305 |1,446,004 | 397,185 | 2 2,974 | 72,628 |4,141,147 
Value of production £ | 226,138 | 190,818 | 294,817 | 84,292 51,598 | 20,144 | 867,807 


1935-36- 


ce 


ee i a a eee MR 


Bach 


are given hereafter :— 


Inpivipua Inpustrius. 


(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. 
and value of the production of bacon- -curing 


The num 
factories 


ys tare. 2 
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ber of pigs killed and the quantity 
in each State for the year 1935-36 


BACON-CURING BACTORIES. —PIGS KILLED, AND PRODUCTION, 1935-36, 


- | | 
| 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. "mai Australia. 
| | 
Pigs Krouep. 
} t ie See ee =a 
Number ais +» | 251,647} 198,148} 384,027] 75,739 62,527 pea 990,731 
{ 
PBopvcts. 
Bacon and ham .. ’ooo Ib. 21,156 17,099] 23,017| 6,274] 5,316, “a 74,279 
Eata AG oe 863 830] 743031 213 275 3,569 
| 
> )VanuE 
j ) : aaa 
Bacon and ham .. £ 783,819} 715,774, 889,112) 52,209] 193,412! 52,578 2,886,904 
r a 2 £ 17,950| 22,147| 32,066) oo et! 6,848) 2,487, 88,138 
Other products .. s 124,728) 136,714) S20:5401 38,9 20,419) 


bot *6;703) 963,640 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter De. ahs 
Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 
21. Butter, Cheese and Condensed Milk Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 
1935-36. The subjoined table gives particulars of butter, cheese and condensed milk 
factories in each State during the year 1935-36 :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1935-36, 


| 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.) W.A. Tas. | Australia. 
. : | 
Number of factories .. awl 130 176 98 42 24 47| 517 
Number of employees. . 1,425 2,680 1,096 413) 215 233 6,062 
Average horse-power of engines } 
“used / Te ao 7 9,086) 8,560 1,360) 1,015 732 32,080 
Approximate Value of land and 
uildings .. £1! 641,615] 1,080,580 576.035) 162,435) 86,942) 88,256} 2,635,863 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery Bis £ 770,428] 1,082,783) 717,340) 122,397] 85,580] 71,17] 2,849,645 
Wages paid .. ea £ 327,317) 551,217; 243,011/ 70,043) 42,233} 32,077; 1,265,898 
Value of fuel used 2 5 84,915) 131,545 52,608) 16,244! 10,518) 14,430 310,260 
Value of materials used £ | 6,162,192} 8,653,908) 5,727,640/1,044,395| 653,085] 386,228] 22,627,448 
Total value of output. . £ | 6,835,470) 10,251,289] 6,229,006|1,204,412| 801,237] 487,675| 25,869,089 
Value of production .. £ 588,363} 1,465,836] 448,758) 203,773] 137,634! 87,017] 2,931,381 
} 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935236." The p progress of this indwitry ee 
the last five years is set out hereunder :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA. 


Items, 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1035-36. 
, ‘ 
Number of factories A 46 eu 513 520 | 531 544 517 
a Number ot employees .. nee 5,488 5,703 5,967 Gast ee 

Average horse-power of engines used zi 29,131 29,028 29,911 82; 2 ; 63 roe 
Approx, value of land and buildings £ | 2,545,245 | 2,533,470 | 2,577,138 ing 2,635:8 3 
Approx, value of plant and machinery £ | 2,715,729 | 2,749,218 | 2,775,355 | 2,779,468 | 2, 49,645 
ages paid oe oe we £ | 1,202,209 | 1,17y,007 1,202,397 ieee geek 

alue of fuel used an mie £ 303,547 311,254 311,261 320,073 TO, 

veins Bt materials used .. ate £ |19,920,816 |17,996,224 |17,387,974 |20,182,321 |22,627,448 
Total value of output .. ae £ |22,743,620 21,035,968 |20,809,678 |23,376,685 |25,869,089 
Value of production .. an £ | 2,519,257 | 2,728,490 | 3,110,443 | 2,874,291 | 2,931,381 


“yr S  * ee 
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(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The next table shows the quantity and 
value of butter, cheese and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk used 
in butter, cheese and condensed milk factories in each State for the year 1935-36 :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. -Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. Australia. 

Mitx UseEp (,000 OMITTED). 

“ 
Butter factories .. cals | 240,000 | 309,822 | 229,067 31,975 23,043 19,602 | 853,509 
Cheese factories .. Bo | 7205 10.974 9,006 73730 Sio 2,134 37,922 
Condensed milk factories ,, , 3-858 10,523 (a) (a) (a) <- (6) 15,395 
i } 

Propucts (,000 OMITTED). 

; Butter .. te lb. Iig,I23 143,162 112,500 7,017 10,968 8,017 410,786 
Cheese .. a5 sa 7.060 10,798 0,149 8,103 863 2,110 38,083 © 
Condensed and concentrated 

milk .. ara é 9:52 23,768 (a) . (a) {a) (0) 37,152 
Powdered milk .. ae 10,617 oe ore as | 10,617 
VALUE (,000 OMITTED). 
Fe a 
Butter .. oe s | 6,184 J 7.437 5,838 940 698 44 21,501 
Cheese .. an =} 292 362 270 250 35 64 | 1,273 
Condensed and concentrated _ 2 a : 
milk .. ai =i 266 | 492 (a) (a) (a) si (ob) 845 
Powdered milk .. £ KA | 206 a “é ne : 200 


. 


(a) Information not available for publication. (®) Includes States marked (a). 


The butter, cheese and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XXJ.—Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


22. Meat and Fish Preserving Works.—The industries included in this group are 
engaged chiefly in the freezing and preserving of meat. Works have been established 
at the seaports for the purpose of handling frozen beef, lamb and mutton for export, 
while insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by steamship companies 
trading between Australia and other parts of the world. The substitution of the export 


of chilled for frozen meat has already been referred to in Chapter XIX.—Pastoral 
Production. , 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING WORKS,(«) 1935-36, 
SASS Re ae | eee ey. ae Sa a j 
| 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas. Australia, 
| | 
“ == =n ome = ne | { 
Number of factories . . eo 6 25 | Ir . Mea | 45. 
Number of employees Bs 204 1,657 2,049 - i25 4,035 
sa gd horse-power of engines } | es 
used. ft 301 6,074 5,712 1,240 | 
Spbcs ear value of land and : ee | | pass 
uildings ag & 39,360 728,656 1,216,593 ' 378,6 2 
tare value of plant and | id | Ect | | ee 
machinery ne £ 18,383 392,919 | 658,896 394,863 | 1,465,061 
Wages paid £ 34,887 | 344,884 | 604,583 50.837 vonage 
Value of fuel used £ 5,083 56,398 | 79,893 | 9,272 | a 150,645 
Value of materials used £ 111,677 (4,737,633 3,222,980 182,549 a 8 254,830 
Total value of output £ | 157,341 |5,677,850 | 4,108,976 | 265,757 |" 10,209,024 
p oD.” s 40,581 883,819 | 806,103 ) 73,937 | 1,804,440 


| 


(a) Including meat extracts. 


My 
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Particulars regarding the quantities and values of beef, mutton and lamb preserved 
by cold process exported from Australia over a series of years will be found in Chapter 
XIX.—Pastoral Production. 


23. Bakeries.—Information regarding establishments in which the manufacture 
of bread, cakes, etc., was carried on in the year 1935-36 is given in the table below. It 
should be noted, however, that, as explained in § 1, par. 2 above the details refer to 
establishments coming within the definition of a factory. For that reason there are 
a large number of bakehouses omitted and consequently the table does not give complete 
details of the industry. This is true of all other industries covered by the statistics of 
manufacturing production but, in view of the omission of such a large number of 
establishments in this instance, special mention of this fact is deemed desirable. 


BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY), 1935-36. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust./ W. Aust.! ci | Australia. 
} | a 
Number of factories .. ne 517} 537 | 205 Try’ | 113 74 | 1,563 
Number of employees - 3,561 35131 1,242 794 492 1,214 10,434 
Average horse-power of engines / | | | 
used ve 5 oo 3,209 2,138 | 931 733 321 | 836 | 8,168 
Approximate value of land and | . | 
buildi aS £ |1,736,306 |1,132,603 | 416,319 250.337 | 159,465 | 343,523 |4,038,553 
Approximate value of plant and i | | 
machinery a2 £ | 502,977 | 365,988 | 135,377 | 76,153 | 44,915 | 58,279 |1,183,689 
Wages paid es £ | 632,074 | 461,503 | 180,542 114,121 | 74,240 154,228 |1,616,798 
Value of fuel used... £} 96,992 | 83,664 25,701 | 15,902 | 12,210 | 18,674 253.143 
Value of materials used £ |2,036,156 |1,780,5 10 | 691,559 | 420,383 | 277,679 | 431,079 |5,637,366 
Total value of output £ 13,361,600 |2,842,227 |1,122,168 | 668,157 | 481,729 | 680,045 |9,155,926 
| 


Value of production .. £ |1,228,452 | 978,053 404,908 | 231,872 | 191,840 | 230,292 13,263,417 
(a) Includes Biscuits and Confectionery. 

24. Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces and Vinegar Factories.—(i) Details 
for each State, 1935-36. The subjoined table gives particulars of factories included 
in this class for the year 1935-36. One establishment engaged in meat preserving has 
been included in the details shown for Tasmania in order that confidential information 
may not be disclosed. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


| | 
Items N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia 
ars oy bal adi ide illo ae 4 ae 
Number of factories .. ne] 31 43 4 14 | 18 9 220 | _ 125 
Number of employees sae 1,401 2,755 | 408 470 84 655 | 5,773 
verage horse-power of engines | / | 3 
aban -e a oe er on 1,680 | 2,397 | 219 | 373 48 1,278 5,995 
AR madings ae e ve * 272,472 570,205 34,621 | 119,490 19,198 109,218 1,125,204 
value of plant and | | | | 
fnectineey rma £ | 120,339 | 310,891 | 29,365 50,552 7,905 | 30,361 | 549,413 
Wages paid £& | 231,235 | 445,054 56,130 | 63,421 10,934 123,018 | 929,792 
Value of fuel used .. £} 20,220| 40,646 | 4,811 5,689 842 | 17,019 | 69,207 
Value of materials used £ 918,721 |1,864,310 | 353,413 | 246,545 | 35,681 546,668 [329052338 
Total value of output £ |1,766,750 |2,918,703 | 461,403 | 373,867 | 72,737 pete 16:27 sIK2 
Value of production .. £ | _ 827,809 !1,013,747 | 103,179 | 121,633 | 36,214 | 118,965 |2,221,547 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. Particulars in connexion with these 
establishments in Australia for the last five years are given hereunder :— 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA. _ 


Items. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-39. 
Number of factori Fe ao oe | 121 | 115 120 _ 22 235 
Number of scngtopeels oe re sad 4,130 | 4,786 4,895 5,213 | 55773 
Average horse-power of engines use os ft 5,711 5730 | 5,493 5,802 | i ee 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 1,037,911 | 1,025,310 | 1,032,409 | 1,103,290 | 1,125, oe 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £548,062 | 525,057 525,199 521,800 | 54954 3 
Wages paid... er a £| 617,912 | 709,572 | 722,265 | 795,621 | 929,792 
Value of fuel used Se ae = 61,832 | 66,231 | 65,724 78,144 . Sgaa7 
Value of materials used .. > £ | 2,785,669 | 3,185,285 | 2,831,602 3,312,257 | 3:905,338 
Total value of output .. As £ | 4,210,988 | 4,919,037 | 4,634,959 | 5,428,576 | rt) : 
Value of production .. ez £ | 1,363,487 | 116673521 | 1,737,633 2.038.475 | 252214547 

: ° é 
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The progress of the jam-making industry was very marked during the war years, 
when large quantities were exported overseas for the supply of army requirements. 
In the year 1918-19 the production amounted to 142,290,000 ib. but, with the termination 
of the war, the quantity declined to 90,140,000 Ib. in 1920-21. During the succeeding 
years the production of jam varied considerably falling to 66,120,000 Ib. in 1930-31 and. 
subsequently improving to 90,302,000 Ib. in 1935-36. In 1935-36 the output of preserved 
fruit reached the record figure of 116,697,000 lb., nearly 19 million Ib, in excess of the 
previous year and more than 12 million lb. greater than the previous maximum in 1932-33. 
The production of pickles and sauces again showed a satisfactory improvement. 


(iii) Production. The following table shows the quantity and value of jams, pickles 
and sauces manufactured in each State in 1935-36 :— 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT, PICKLES AND SAUCES.—OUTPUT, 1935-36. 


N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. -W.Aust,| Tas. Australia, 


| 
Particulars, | 
| | / 
QUANTITY (,000 OMITTED). 
. | ~ 
Jams and Jellies .. Ib. 18,942 35.543 8,004 7,282 625 19,906 | 90,302 
Pulpe es. aD 7 2,289 27,753 778 6,503 759 73972 | 46,354 
Fruit, preserved .. Sef. ZayOS5: 70,705 10,070 5,539 | 40 5,068 | 116,697 
Pickles .. a pints) 1,501 1,704 422 1,309 (a) (a) ((b) «5,143 
Sauces .. a | 6,541 | 8,886 | 522 2,240 (a) (a) i?) 18,796 
VALUE. 
Jams and Jellies .. £ | 571,130 | 697,531 | 139,470 | 120,887 | 373,564 | 446,554 | 1,989,736 
Pulp... a0 Ej m5so 7 125,203 | 4.551 + 35,045 3,015 95,218 | 275,572 
Fruit, preserved .. £} 502,691 |1,096,264 | 251,028 | 94,603 | 625 125,079 | 2,070,290 
Pickles .. or £| 48,676 | 61,820 | ‘17,342 | 47,724 (a) | (a) ‘{(b) 184,189 
Sauces .. Res £| 305,197 | 256,513 | 17,803 } 60,930 (a) ; (a) \(b)662,733 


' 


| (a) Particulars not available for publication. (6) tucluding Western Australia and Tasmania. 
25. Confectionery Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. At the close of 
the year rg00 there were in New South Wales 16 establishments, with 706 employees, 
and in Victoria 16 establishments, employing 731 persons, the plant and machinery 
in the former State being valued at £2,815, and in the latter at £19,070. The figures 
for the year 1935-36 given hereunder show the remarkable development since 1900 ;— 


SUGAR CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES,(}) 1935-36. 


Ttems. > N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, | Australia. 
{a) 
mex tO ete Vest hh : =i: | 
Number of factories .. tp 66 100 | 15 | 18 | 44 | 
Number of employees eR 3,326 3,050 | 5or | 371 | oe 9 | 4 fe 
ASSES horse-power of engines . atts a 
used) 9. ms * 55593 6,370 1,280 735: | 
ed re value of land and = a = “as 
uildings ~ £ | 947,137 | 502,0 179,487 | 81,849 | 6 2 5 5 
Apion mae value of plant and ics 7 aN spgt Boma 4+ v7 3:379 |), Sete 
machinery ef £ | 942,321 | 548,318 88,045 | 60,496 . 69 | 
c C 3 S 3045 F 3457 5526 | 1,722,716 
ye bald £ | 452,023 | 426,870 | 64,839 | 31,6075 | 34,217 Paes se 78 
ve ue of fuel used £ 50,078 44,064 Beer OBS  aaee 372 "117,041 
aren eee used £ |1,463,839 |1,172,396 | 190,950 | 113,126 | 80,160 | 3,225 3 023,606 
at ie Sie output £ |2,909,909 |2,021,124 | 345,467 | 174,254 | 204,786 6.516 ~ 5,662,146 
alue of production ., £ |1,396,082 | 804,064 | 146,290 | 51,855 | 20,199 | 2,919 2,521,409 
* . 


avis 


b + 7, ee © 


ee ee ee 
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(a) Ice Cream factories—Other Coniectionery included in Bakeries. (6) Including Chocolate } 


and Ice Crean. 
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(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. Particulars of the confectionery industry 
during the last five years are shown in the following table :— 


SUGAR CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 

j | 

Items. . 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
(a) | (a) a) (a) (a) 
- ! 

__. Number of factories 5 oth 223 | 221 | 214 218 217 
Number of employees .. Se Ks 6,270 | 6,375 | 6,698 7,158 7,516 
fl Average horse-power of engines used ara! 12,574 | 11,691 | 12,073 12,239 14,363 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 1,797.490 | 1,737,550 | 1,694,606 1,721,645 | 1,774,452 
Approx. value of plant and machinery = | 1,882,742 | 1,738,497 | 1,686,517 1,749,349 | 1,712,163 
“4 Wages paid ve my a £ | 861,562 | 857,503 | 898,592 935,214 | 1,010,775 
Value of fuel used aah. S 111,789 108,489 112,681 112,059 I17,041T 
Value of materials used .. = £ | 2,276.592 | 2,400,145 | 2,518,756 2,743,763 | 3,023,696 
Total value of ontput £ | 4,398,656 | 4,473.075 4,734,105 | 5,120,164 | 5,662,146 
Value of production ea £ | 2,010,275 | 1,955,441 | 2,102,668 | 2,264,342 | 2,521,409 


— 


(a) See notes to previous table. 
The confectionery industry expanded rapidly during the war years largely as a 
result of the stimulus afforded by the embargo placed on the importation of luxuries 
during that period. The industry, however, was seriously affected by the business 
depression but has now regained its former position. Confectionery establishments 
in Tasmania have been combined with bakeries in order to conceal confidential 
information. Production is sufficient to supply local requirements, and an export trade 
is being developed. Several large British manufacturers of confectionery have established 


_branch works in Australia. 


af 


, 
26. Grain Milling. —(i) Details for Staies, 1935-36. The 
position of the flour-milling industry in each State ia 1935-36 :— 


GRAIN MILLING, 1935-36. 


following table shows the 


i 
| | E 
Items. ; N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust 
nd tae 
z | 
? a / = aoe 
Number of factories 53 | 38 bie) 38 
_ Number of employees A 1,299 | x, 555 352 410 
Average horse-power oFti | 
£ engines used Ae ve 8,15r 6,151 1,683 3,025 
Approximate value of land | | 
and buildings .. £} 794,766 | 553,578 | 193,592 | 162,254 
Approximate value of plant | | - 
and machinery .. £ 741,293 | 543,396 | 191,198 | 221,596 
Wages paid ay £} 309,594 | 246,078 79,701 81,867 | 
Value of fue) used .. £.| °82,676 |} - 63,814 14,160 26,325 
Value of materials used- £ |4,480,699 13,756,614 | 899,450 |1,088,720 
Total value of output £ 15,327,808 (4,411,691 |1,118,142 |1,275,653 
Value of production £{ 764,433 | 5915263 | 204,532 | 160,608 


d 


5 


271809. 


W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
. (a) : 

j via ae 
20 | 9 | 168 
389 | 113 3,685 
| 3:007| 548} 22,525 
233,140 | 66,622 | 2,001,952 
224,218 | 31,467 | 1,953,168 
81,712 | 24,246 823,198 
21,902 | 4,275 213,152 
1,085,856 | 236,693 TT,545,032 
1,475,212 | 285,817 |13,804,323 
367,454 | 44,849 | 2,133,139 

' | 


‘ - (ii) Production of Flour and By-products, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The production of 
* . flour by the mills in each State for the years indicated was as follows :— 


GRAIN MILLING.—PRODUCTION OF FLOUR. 


Year. | NS.W. 


neo Tons.(a) 

1931-32 .. | 490,662 

1932-33 -.- | 525,051 
¥033-34 -. | 495,779 | 

- 1934-35 =~ | 555,173 
- | 523,282 | 


1935-36 ©. 


4 


- Victoria. 


Tons.(a) 
396,257 
425,930 
395,566 
437,262 


435,340 | 


Q'land. | 


| | 
Tons.(a) 

|. 772378. | 

91,498 | 

| 84,159 | 

| 86,246 — 

) 86,142 


S. Aust. 


Tons.(a) 
155s215 
129,225 
121,811 
136,716 
124,021 


(a) Tons of 2,000 Ib, 


| W. Aust. 


Tons.(a) 
137,105 
127,574 
122,000 
124,130 
118,340 


’ 


Tasmania. 


Tons.(a) 
19,540 
19,372 
19,253 
19,260 
20,492 


Australia. 


Tons.(a@) 
1,270,215 
1,319,250 
1,238,568 
1,358,787 
1,307,616 | 


’ Value of fuel used 14,998 | 01,744 106,742 
Value of materials used ) 4375310 ) 72450,224 78932534 
Total value of output | 663.075 | 9,009,025 10,363,000 
Value of production 211,667 | 2,151,057 2,362,724 

\ 


. 
reduced each year. > 
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The production of flour in‘ Australia for the Jast year, 1,307,616 tons, was 
valued at £10,600,278. In addition, 570,059 tons of bran and pollard, valued at 
£3,064,788, were made. The quantity of-wheat ground was 62,724,779 bushels. ‘ 


27. Sugar Mills.—(i) Details for 1935-36. The following table shows the position — 
of the eane-crushing branch of the sugar-making industry in New South Wales an 
Queensland in 1935-36. Sugar-cane is not grown in the other States. Details regarding 
the area, yield, etc., of sugar-cane will be found in Chapter XX.—Agricultural Production. 


SUGAR MILLS, 1935-36. 


Items. N.S.W. Queensland. . Australia. 


Muni ber of factories as Pfs eat 3 | 33 | 


Number of employees... aA I T98 | 4,176 | 45374 
Average horse-power of engines use ae 2,970 40,218 | 43,188 — 


230,000 1,019,066 1,240,066 
932,053 | 7,688,522 | 8,620,575 
76,073 1,146,178 £222,251 


Approximate value of Jand and buildings 
Approximate value of plant and machinery 
Wages paid am A 


th th th th th th th 


z 


The products of the sugar mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 
to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Part of the molasses 
produced is used for distillation, part is prepared for human consumption, part is— 
turned into food-cake for cattle, part is used for manuring land, and the balance is either 
burnt as fuel or is allowed to run to waste. This latter quantity, however, is being 


(ii) Progress of Industry. (a) New South Wales. The following table shows th 
‘progress which has been made in this industry in New South Wales since 1911 :-— ey 


SUGAR MILLS.—NEW SOUTH WALES. - 


. a 
| 
(tems, | YORE. | 1932-33. ) 1933-34-, 


1934-35. | 7933-aGay 
4 | “ ‘ | 
ERM NeREG NS Wate Mirae Ty 
Number of factories 4 | 3 | 3 3 | 
Number of employees | 469 | r18 | 135 "| 144 | 198 
Cane crushed Ss tons 147,799 | 156,818 230,918 | 227,424 5 280,472) 
Sugar produced .. S 17,299 | 18,567 27,586 | 29,428 36,461 


Molasses produced gals. 798440 ) 899,100 | 1,163,700 1,059,555 | 1,390,180 


The concentration of cane-crushing in establishments fitted with modern machinery 
has caused the closing of the small home mill and thereby reduced the number of milla _ 
operating. The Government assistance, referred to in the chapter dealing with 
Agriculture, has resulted in considerable progress in the cultivation of sugar-cane and 
increased activity in milling. Particulars regarding cane crushed and sugar produced 
embodied in these tables refer to the quantities treated during the twelve months ending 
30th June in each year, irrespective of the season in which the cane was grown ; 
consequently the figures. relating to cane crushed and sugar produced differ slightly 
from those given in Chapter XX.—Agriculture, which relate to harvest years. panes 
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(6) Queensland. 
hereunder :-— 


- Details for Queensland for 1911 and the last four years are given 


SUGAR MILLS.—QUEENSLAND, 1911 TO 1935-36. 


Items. “) ).. tort. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Number of factories yH) 49. 43 ig 33 fa a | se 33 
Number of employees $e 4,295 4,916 53132 4,436 | 4,176 
Cane crushed ra toms | 1,534.45! | 3,546,373 | 4,667,122 | 4,271,380 | 4,220,435 
Sugar produced .. % | > 173,296 | 512,781 638,559 611,161 610,080 


| 
Molasses— | 
Sold to distillers j \ 
and others .. gals. | 2,393,669 | 2,904,242 | | 

| 


_ and 4,448,494 | 5,01 7,71 :792,950 
7 Used as fodder > 789,564 | 2,988,905 | 2,902,188 | peal behets 
Used as manure “ 223,000 | 1,414,338 | 1,793,101 | 2,227,905 | 2,559,528 
Run to waste .. a \ 1847333 | 12402,483°} 1,747,365 1,162,715 | 1,214,678 
Burnt as fuel ..  ,, 7933" | 6,182,769 | 7,348,015 | 5,330,480 |.4,103,475 
In stock eo os . el,597,626 898.424 634,022 | 1,673,507 | ie 
Total molasses .. “= 6,451,192 |15,791,261 |£8,873,185 18,457,031 16,488,386 


28. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
on in the earlier years coming chiefly froin, Mauritius and the East. In 1935-36 there 
were two sugar refineries in each of the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one in 

_ each of the States of New South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia. The 
_ Quantity of raw sugar treated amounted to 331,127 tons, for a yield of 323,843 tons of 
refined sugar, valued at £10,381,222. 


29. Breweries.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The following table gives 
particulars concerning breweries in each State :— 


BREWERIES, 1935-36. 


Items. _NS.W. | Vie. | Q'land. 8, Aust. |W. Aust. Tas, ire 

wa = | | a 
Number of breweries. . oe 5 | 9 | 7 6 | 6 | 
Number of employees 873 | 1,258 | 362 | 242 | 403 ; ss 3; ee 
Average horse-power of engines ' i | 

used 6,186 ; 4,160 | 1,364 1,035 | 1,973 701 15,919 
Approximate value of land and d | | 

buildings | 879,262 | 732,229 | 333,976 | 181,535 | 129,203 | 171,210 | 2,426,415 
Approximate value of plant aaa | | | 

machinery & | 769,194 | 855,072 | 306,357 | 197,322 |206,822 | 105,933 | 2,440,700 
Wages paid £ | 249,828 | 423,316 | 107,572 77,282 136,477 24,510 | 1,018,985 
Value of fuel used &i 67,745 | 65,987 | 26,535 , 14,817 | 18,634 8,649 202,367 
Value of materials used £& |. 715,143 |1,028,292 | 228° 435 | 162,835 | 345,246 | 72,546 | 2,552,497 
Total value of Lo op £ 2,586,272 2,417,226 | 693,388 | 416,132 | 807,184 | 202,744 | 7,127,946 
Value of production . £ }1,803,384 |1,322,947 | 438,418 | 238,480 | 443,304 as & |F03.384 }m1322947 | 438,478 | 238,480 | 443,304 | 120549 | 4,367,082 120,549 | 4,367,082 


(a) St Mey indudes Ma Woks UN. ee Malt Works. 


(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The next table shows the extent of | 
this industry for the last\five years :— ? 


, BREWERIES.—AUSTRALIA. 
Items. | 1931-32. | 1932~33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Nie Sa Ra NR <F e e 
= Number of breweries .. 3 Ae} 41 4i | 42 sgl 37 
Number of employees” os 2,882 2,888 2,995 3,097 3,228 
Average horse-power of engines used =” 15,347 15,315 15,537 | 16,020 15,919 
7a value of land and buildings £ | 2,400,715 | 2,378,417 | 2,423,574 | 2,411,446 | 2,426,415 
ace ah hae of plant and machinery £ | 2,639,383 | 2,535,432 , 2,507,559 | 2,476,600 | 2,440,700 
Y Wises % i £ | '889,039 | 858,371 | 386,597 | 952,127 | 1,018,985 
Value a oa used oe £ 187,452 183,428 189,902 194,863 202,367 
-__—- Value of materials used .. aS £ | 1,889,923 | 1,905,147 2,011,957 | 2,262,374 | 2,552,497 
>. ‘Total value of output .. 3 £ | 5,133,025 | 5.235.923 ; $625,876 | 6,439,227 | 7,121,946 
si £ | 3,055,650 | 3.147.348 3,424,087 | 3,802,190 | 4,367,082 


Value of production a 


$$$ 


- (a) Includes Malt Works in Tasmania. 


A pre ey er 
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The quantity of ale and stout brewed fell from 73.7 million gallons in 1928-29 to — 
49-8 million gallons in 1931-32, but thereafter the production increased each year to- 
70,110,615 gallons in 1935-36. For a humber of years prior to the depression the 
consumption of ale and stout exceeded 11 gallons per head of the population ; it dropped 
to 7.32 gallons in 1931-32, but has now advanced to 9.60 gallons. 


- (iii) Materials Used and Production. The table below shows the quantity of raw 
material used and the quantity and value of ale and stout brewed in each State as ishe 
by the Excise Branch of the Departunent of Trade and Customs during the year 1935-306. 


BREWERIES.—MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1935-36. _ , 


\* | | | | 


{ 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | tasmania| Australia. 
| ! 


| 
| . 


Raw Materiat Usep. 


— 


Malt .. bushels 804,901 836,036 | 227,051 165,742 273,009 | 58,312 | 2,367,05% 
Ops.» a. lb. 693,455 | 729,086 172,442 | 164,917 | 176,825 } 37,592 | 1,974,315" 
Sugar .. ewt, 90,920 | 190,440 22,980 20,420 8,640 | 4,680 248,080 — 
‘ } ' 
Raw MatertaL USED PER 1,000 GALLONS OF ALE AND STOUT PRODUCED. 
j “ . 

Malt .. bushels 32.49 32.07 35.01 | 31.99 45.00 39.27 33-76 
Hops .. Tb. 27.99 27.96 26.59 | 31.83 . 28.93 | 25-32 28.16 


Sugar .. cwt. 3.67 3.85 pee 1 3~94 af Mak 3.15 3-54 
( 


ALE AND Strout BREWED. : 


l f pe 
6,111,462 1,484,806 l>o,r10,615 
734,335 | 188,935 | 7,355,468 

| La 


26,072,633 
2,745,221 rt \ 


Quantity gallons | 24,774,268 
cs 2 


7 6,486,041 | 5,181,405 
Value (a) ,608 505 
| 


686,845 | 411,637 


(a) Exclusive of Excise duty. 


30. Distilleries.—Distilleries are located in all the States with the exception of 
Western Australia and Tasmania. The following information, which has been extracted 
from returns furnished by the Excise Branch of the Department of Trade and Customs, 
shows the materials used in distilleries in Australia and the quantity of spirits distille d 
therefrom for the year 1935-36 :—Materials used: barley 82,479 bushels; barley malt 
87,669 bushels; molasses 1,114,017 ewt.; wine 10,891,628 gallons ; raisins and eurran’ 3 
28,238 cwt.; grapes 87,689 ewt. The quantities of spirits distilled from barley, malt 
and grain were 434,825 gallons; from molasses 5,363,659 gallons; and from Ww 
2,448,634 gallons; total 8,247,118 gallons. The quantity of spirits denatured during 
the year was 3,377,127 gallons. : 3 


as 


31. Tobacco, etc., Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. During the year 
1935-36 there were thirty-one establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco, 
cigars, or cigarettes was carried on. There were no tobacco factories in Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.) Australia, 
Number of factories es rs 9 1 6 I 
Number of employees ces at 2,921 ost 5r | 19 ty 5 ae 
Average horse-power of engines used .. 1,565 1,020 (a) (a) (a) |b 2,660° 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 586,475 | 300,525 (a) (i | (a) i 936,521 
aie mes of plant and machinery £] 465,061 | 245,444 (a>) “(a)” We ay 8 cot YES! 
es paic ae he £ | 555,864 | 369,102 aoa ) ) age 
Value of fuel used . g LI,I43 8,814 i Se : gir 
sib of materials used £ | 4,296,496 |1,710,726 (a) (a) | (a) b 6 082,506 
Foe ae of output £ /5,657,412 |2,728,4r7 (a) (a) (a) |b 8,520,401 
alue of production £ /1,349,773 |1,008,872 (a) (a) | (a) 1b 2,426,432 
(a) Not available for publication, (b) Including Queensland, South Australia and Weste n 


Australia. 
‘ = 
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(ii) Votal for Australia. This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had 11 factories, producing 177,744 Ib. 
of manufactured tobacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but the 
quantity of tobacco manufactured is net available. The Australian market has 
for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures from the imported leaf. 
Imports during 1635-36 comprised—manufactured tobacco 212,980 lb., cigars 9,802 I|b., 
and cigarettes 126,648 lb., while the quantities manufactured in Australian factories were 
respectively 15,277,099 lb., 283,007 ID., and 5,304,632 Ib. The following tables show the 
extent of the industry in Australia for the last five years :— 


TOBACCO, CIGAR AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA. 


| 
H j 


Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
Number of factories ae ae os 24 30 31 29 31 
Number of employees .: } 4,179 | 4,142 4,395 4,818 5,155 


Average horse-power of engines used ~i5 2,133 | 2,145 


2,234 25377 2,660 


Approx. value of land and buildings 912,541 Q10.547 916,971 | 927,122 936,521 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 656,862 | 663,060 | 658,850 784,371 | 726,713 
Wages paid we “3 cs 890,702 812.220 | 838,608 891,064 950,790 
Value oj fuel used P os 26,013 | 23,088 18,596 18,661 | 20,553 


5,448,306 | 4.823 564 5,003,766 | 5,373,582 | 6,082,506 
7,299,324 | 6,591,780 | 6,894,327 | 7,216,139 | 8,529,491 
1,824,915 | 1,745,128 | 1,571,965 | 1,823,896 | 2,426,432 
| | he 


Value of materials used .. 
Total value of output .. Be 
Value of production 5 


th th te th th th in 


Lear USED AND PRODUCTION, 
eee eee aco get ees Se 


| | 
Australian (Stemmed) 1,000 Ib. | 2,349 2,722 | 3,307 3,352 3,653 
Leaf used a ceret (eat Ay all 14.076 14,103 | 13,718 13,768 14,662 
‘Tobacco made ap cas » 14,084 | 14,788 | 14,656 | = 14,527 15,277 
Cigars made .. Ad fh i 225 254 259 253 283 
Cigarettes made * ce 9 4,191 4,362 4,577 4,813 5,305 


The production of locally-grown leaf for many years was comparatively small, and 
manufacturers were dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw material. 
Increased duties stimulated local production, and the quantity of Australian leaf used by 
manufacturers rose from 1.2 million lb. in 1929-30 to over 3 million lb. in 1930-31 ; 
in 1932-33 the quantity of local leaf used fell to 2.7 million Ib., but it has since increased 
to 3.7 million lb. In this connexion, see item “‘ Tobacco ” in Chapter XX.—Agricultural 


Production. 


32. Saw-mills, etc.—(i) Details for States, 1935-36. The most important industry 
in Class X. is that of saw-milling. As separate particulars of forest saw-mills are not 
available for some of the States, both forest and other saw-mills, as well as plywood 
and bark mills, have been combined in the following table :— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER ; PLYWOOD AND BARK MILLS, 1935-cc. 


} | 
Items. | N.S.W. Victoria. , Q’land. |S. Aust, | W. Aust. | ‘Tas. Australia, 
| | | | 
Number of factories e. 445 315 317 60 93 213 1,443 
Number of employees a 4,584 4,071 4,414 933 1,937 1,358 17,297 


Average  horse-power of 


engines used... Fic 18,840 12,684 16,466 3,916 5,627 4,505 62,038 
ate value of land 
ae Sidings Ky £| 752,104 | 386,596 | 352,482 | 176,602 | 213,738 | 93,396 | 1,974,918 
. imate value of plant | 
Z ate machen. £| 648,721 | 555,235 | 610,t14 | 135,387 | 573,909 | 178,697 | 2,702,063 


Jages paid x: £1! 763,064 | 713,190 | 708,883 | 165,581 | 381,773 | 195,469 | 2,927,960 
Vote cf fuel used £ 45,917 37,959 37,803 7,359 25,532 | 16,153 170,705 
Value of materials used £ |2,420,573 |1,116,302 |1,640,688 643,360 | 614,670 | 238,314 | 6,663,907 
Total value of output £ |3,730,466 |2,329,090 |2,760,903 | 935,027 |1,200,086 | 559,419 |11,515,59% 
Value of production £ |1,273,976 11,174,838 |1,082,412 | 284,917 | 559,884 | 304,952 | 4,680,979 


ale ¢ | ‘ 7 4 
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(ii) Total for Australia, 1931-32 to 1935-36. The development of forest and other — 
saw-mills, etc., since 1931-32 is shown in the following table :— e 


SAW MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER ; PLYWOOD AND BARK MILLS.- AUSTRALIA, 


| ~~. 
Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. . 1934-35- 1935-36. 


= as : a a — 
Number of establishments os nA X,X6xr | xy229° 1,276 1,405 1,443 
Number of employees .. eo : 8,338 10,102 12,298 15,333 a é 
Average horse-power of engines used a 42,557 45,100 49,004 56,842 2,03 


1,897,933 | 1,899,729. 2,030,001 | 1,974,918 
| 2,611,564 | 2,449,908 | 2,460,647 2,595,995 pp 
1,358,351 | 1,643,210 | 1,926,400 2,519,745 | 2,927,96¢ 
95,573 | 103,361 115,438 139,572 a 
2,651,895 | 3,285,202 | 4,022,263 5,604,845 | 6,663, 
4,820,557 5,968,080 | 7,211,573 9,814,197 [11,515,592 — 
| 2,073,089 2,579,517 | 3,073,872 4,069,780 | 4,680,979 


Approx. value of land and buildings "| 1,902,367 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 

Wages paid .. 3 se 
Value of fuel used ats 

Value of materials used 

Total value of output .. 


Value of production 


th th th te tt) th th 


The table furnishes evidence of marked improvement during the past four years. 
The saw-mill output of native timber, which declined from 740 million super. feet in 
1925-26 to the abnormally low figure of 237 million super. feet during the height of the 
depression, had recovered to 563 million super. feet in 1935-36. Indications point to 
further increases as a result of developments in the building industry. Further reference — 
is made to the saw-milling industry in Chapter X XI1.—Forestry. 


33. Furniture, Cabinet Making and Upholstery—These industries constitute the 
principal manufactures in Class XI. The following table gives particulars for each 
<a 

State :— 


FURNITURE, CABINET MAKING AND UPHOLSTERY FACTORIES, 1935-36. 


Items, N.S.W. Vie. Q’land, |S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
| ; 
: eee 
Number of factories .. Rt 242 3To | 90 59 | 90 35 
Number of employees i 4,220 3,118 | I,IQ7 879 | 663 262 
Average horse-power of engines . 
vsed a % eS 5,973 3,920 1,588 1,920 797 470 14,074 
poe eee value of land — : s i ~ . 
uildings ai 0,02r | 566,47 172,115 | 126,6 119,00. 0,076 | 1,644,382 
Approximate value of plant and é . . a? hain onde : bs 
machinery a £ | 227,162 | 140,326 | 62,0rr | 69,860 | 33,652 | 13,034 | 546,045 
Wages paid £ | 727.326 | 418,488 | 213,147 | 129,418 | 103,810 34,626 | 1,626,815, 
Value of fuel used £& 24,500 18,519 | 7.259 7,055 3,122 1,591 64,055, 
Value of materials used & |3,349,346 | 732,509 | 300,615 236,716 | 181,017 | 34,871 | 2,844,0' 
Total value of output £ |2,489,033 |1,676,921 | 629,274 | 442,622 | 354,912 85,204 | 5,678,056 
Value of production .. £ |1,113,178 | 925,803 | 312,400 | 198,851 170,773 | 48,832 


| 2,769,927 


34- Printing and Bookbinding Works. Printing and bookbinding works rank hi, 
in importance among the industries of Australia, and in 1935-36 afforded employment 
for about 25,186 employees, and paid more than £5,000,000 in salaries and we S 
while the value of output amounted to £13,957,000, The following table gives par- 
ticulars of establishments engaged in general printing and bookbinding in each State 
for the year 1935-36. Government printing works are included, but establishments 
producing newspapers and periodicals are shown Separately in the next table:— __ ci 


‘~ 
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GENERAL PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 1935-36. 


y % ce fa } } | 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.) Tas. /|Australia, 
' {u) / 
Number of factories .. 299 ) 399 84 94 85 22 8 
o. 993 
Number of employees 6,155 | 5,772 | 1,645 | 1,614 | 827 475 16,488 
Average horse-power of engines | j | } 
used 4.738 | 4,544 858 1,538 | 636 2 12,6 
Approximate value of land and | bene | @ oe oe 
uildings £ 1,308,940 |1,450,762 | 315,639" 8,700 | 207,00 2 8536 
Approximate ae OF i plant aa 3U0;  biod af 3125;639 596,7 j vi 5 7753 3 i 3,955,309 
machinery £ 5,179,558 | 991,061 176,055 | 415,155 | 1§6,40% 70,560 | 2,988,790 
Wages paid wa .£ |1,049,836 | 946,756 274,330 | 288,893 | 133,424 | 85,876 | 2,779,115 
Value of fuel used. £ 33.392 32,516 8,645 | 10,180 4,438 3,603 2,773 
Value of materials used £ |1,196,127 |1,109,818 | 220,442 | 318, 305 | 138, 034 | 48,847 | 3,031,573 
Total value of output £ (3,058,590 [2,747,357 . 677,759 798,406 | 382,463 | 191,643 | 7,856,218 
Value of production .. £ 1,829,072 1,605,023 | 448,672 469,921 | 739 991 | 139,193 | 4,731,872 
| | 


{a) Includes Newspapers and Periodicals. 


ESTABLISHMENTS PRODUCING NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 1935-36. 


| — | } 
| { 


Items. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 

{ { (a) } 
Number of factories . Bar 214 | 124 | 66 | 36 6 446 
Number of employees" et <SpBBON) 6 24520! | dds 1 599 267 8,698 

see horse-power of engines | / H 

used [80,480 19 3,605) * 254577). * ek |e Sz g20y fet 227 14,098 

Approximate value of land and ; ‘ { | i 
buildings 1,724,622 | 693,543 | 422,998 ++ | 416,178 | 38,009 ! 3,205,350: 

Approximate value of plant “aa | | 
machinery ws £ |5,325,273 | 723,335 | 361,737 a 192,741 | 42,316 | 2,635,402 
Wages paid «- £ | 994,335 | 689,225 320,977 a | 157,338 | 60,551 | 2,222,426 
Value of fuel used .. £{ 43,242 | 28,443 19,143 | 11,086 3,052 104,966 
Value of materials used £ | 997,975 | 790,762 |. 266,786 | | 127,859 | 37,26 | 2,220,643 
Total value of output £ Es ie S75) 1%5925,273 )) 831,772 | 2. 420,669 | 109.938 | 6,100,407 
Value of production . . £ {1,681,538 p2290,008 | 545.843 Sr / 281,724 | 159,625 | 3,774,708 


; 


(a) Included in General Printing and Bookbinding. 


35. Tyres, Motor and Cycle.—{i) Details for each State, 1935-36. During the last 
decade, the number of motor car and cycle users has shown a considerable advance and 
this necessarily has had a stimulating effect on the industry engaged in the manufacture 
of motor and cycle tyres. Particulars for each State during 1935-36 are shown 


hereunder :— 

TYRES, MOTOR AND CYCLE, 1935-36. 
i pee Wed id foal | ts a setae TEM Se | 2 
| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. .| S. Aust. w. Aust.| rit | ‘acitahiata: 
1 gee ; 


‘ Items. ) 
= . Hs it Po 
Number of factories i 90 89 19 27 | 25 | to 260 
Number of employees as 2,226 1,497 133 146 | 64 | 52 | 4,098 
orse-power of engines 
ee  séa58 Pasi 62 | 123 68 Br | 23,659 
roximate value of land and | : 
eae £ | 784,048 | 336,673 37,252 | 53,730 | 34,377 | 11,720 | 1,257,800 
Approximate value of plant and 
ie aerated ai, 509,115 ) 293,992 13,598 | 12,208 7,673 5,22 841,815 
Wages paid at £ | 473,388 | 268,869 15,697 | 16,678 7,039 5,042 786,713 
Value of fuel used .. ats 77,029 53,534 1,494 2,154 1,206 | 825 136,542 
Value of materials used £ 11,482,474 | 713,113 21,742 | 30,022 | 15,886 6,777 | 2,269,954 
Total value of output £ 12,245,525 |I,363,826 | 54,304 | 66,510 | 38,615 | 19,553 | 3,788,333 
Value of production £ 86,082 | 596,879 31,068 | 34,334 | 23,523 | 11,951 | 1,381,837 


(a) Includes Boots and Shoes and Other Rubber Goods. 
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(ii) Total for Australia, 1931 


this industry were included with Rubber Goods but sep 
and are shown in the following table for thé last five years :— 


TYRES, MOTOR AND CYCLE.—AUSTRALIA. 
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-32 to 1935-36. Prior to 1930—31 particulars regarding 
arate details are now available 


‘ 


| 
Items. 1931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
@) | ) (a) (a) (a) 
| 

Number of factories = Si a: 256 = | 279 261 260 
Number of employees Seo 3.344 3,489 3,998 4,098 
Average horse-power engines used oe 26,022 oa 22,442 22,566 23,659 
Approx. value of land and “buildings £ | 1,739,591 | 1,307,004 | 1,311,366 | 1,240,749 | 1,257,800 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 1,625,910 975947 939,796 895,139 841,815 
Wages paid - F £ | 603,802 540,856 635,547 736,865 786,713 
Value of fuel used £ 149,076 | 112,558 126,471 134,335 136,542 
Value of materials used — ne £ | 1,690,092 | 1,347,737 | 1,681,151 | 2,173,447 | 2,260,954 
Total value of output ae £ | 3,188,445 2,449,809 | 2,859,447 | 3,499,132 | 3,788,333 
Value of production .. = £ | 1,349,277 989,514 | 1,051,825 | 1,191,350 | 1,381,837 


(a) Includes Boots and Shoes and Other Rubber Goods for Tasmania. 


_ It will be noted that the value of output for the year 1935-36 is the greatest 
recorded since the manufacture of motor and cycle tyres was shown as a separate 


industry. 


36. Electric Light and Power Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. The 
increased demand for electrical energy has been responsible for considerable development 


in electric light and power works during recent years. 


more than 40 per cent. 


Since 1931-32 the production 
of electric light and power has increased from 2,507 to 3,528 million British units, or by 
Particulars for the year 1935-36 are as follows :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1935-36. 


Items. fansite Wee 

Number of factories . ee 124 
‘Number of employees 2,033 
Average horse-power of engines 

used 582,125) 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings £ | 4,919,422) 
Approximate value of plant and | 

machinery ; £ |10,197,261 
Wages paid a £ 554,594 
Value of fuelused .. & | 1,314,832 
Total value of output & | 5,186,270 


(ii) Production 1931-32 to 1935-36. The increase in the production of electric 
light and power in each of the States during the five years is clearly shown i in the following 


Vic.  Q'Iand. Tas. | Australia. 
——|————$| — 
93 49) 44 89] 5 404 
1,414) 825, 1, 387/ 509, 725 6,283 
175,661) 2,249| 144,218) 73,066| 87,954] 1,135,278 
| 
2,054,772 aise Linea 246,442, 26,616) 8,343,854 
6,336,408 2,509,724 1,084,532/T,206,447 3,320,401 25,584,863 
312,977; 214,674) 330,308) 133,846) 31,482] 1,586,88x__ 
515,705 262,221) 212,509 398, 676) 68! 2,704,015 
1,677,499) 948,502'1.134,483) 909,709 481,183) 10,337,645 
| 


S. Aust. W. Aust.. 


| 


W. Aust. 


1,000 

K.W.H. 
127,584 
145,278 
160,130 
171,209 
204,373 


1,000 
K.W.H 
343,262 
3545749 
356,670 
399,887 
459,408 


table :— 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS.—PRODUCTION. 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

K.W.H. K.W.H. K.W.H. K.W.H. 
1931-32 .. 1,075,706 704,639 122,067 133,677 
1932-33 .. 1,154,457 | 778,650 | 134,080 | _ 148,348 
TO83-84 «. 1,227,873 | 830,910 168,996 165,598 
1934-35 .. 1,349,248 900,247 202,030 176,434 
1935-36 .. 1,464,898 074,722 224,014 200,488 


Tasmania. 


——— 


Australia. 
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37. Gas Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1935-36. Gas works aro in operation 
in the majority of important towns in Australia. New South Wales returned seven 
coke factories and Queensland three, working as separate industries, but under the new 
classification these are included in Class I.—Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and 
Quarry Products. The subjoined table gives particulars-of gas works in each State for 
‘the year 1935-36 :— . 


: GAS WORKS, 1935-36. 
Items, shi Vit: Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
a) 

Number of factories . . wet 44 39 16 5 4 2 IIo 
Number of employees a 1,259 | 785 258 565 128 72 3,067 
Average horse-power of engines | 

used 23 3.3 me | 6. 4,b3e 3,204 915 1,892 209 oy |~> 11,161 
Approximate value of land and | ki 

buildings an £ | 884,814 | 472,041 | 157,285 52,896 | 30,337 | 49,928 | 1,647,301 
Approximate value of plant and 

machinery - £ }3,114,318 |1,858,141 | 458,087 |1,165,094 152,507 | 149,471 | 6,897,618 
Wages paid £ | 282,131 | 184,739 | 66,707 | 140,681 30,563 | 18,075 722,896 
Value of fuel used : £ | 201,299 | 142,814 5,039 35,042 | 109,246 4,209 407,649 
Value of materials used £ | 645,947 | 645,423 | 131.477 | 118,831 51,198 | 19,138 | 1,612,014 
Total value of output £ |2,246,373 |1,496,610 | 359,717 | 508,696 177,426 | 77,659 | 4,866,481 
Value of production .. £ (1,399,127'| 708,373 | 223,201 | 354,823 | 106,982 | §4,312 | 2,846,818 

| i | 


(a) Includes Hydraulic Power. 


* (ii)- Coal Used and Production, 1935-36. The following table gives details for the 
year 1935-36: ’ 


GAS WORKS.—COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1935-36. 


Q’land. | 8. Aust. \W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. 
te Coat Usep. ‘ee 
Coal... ie pe 534,740 | 352,324 | 82,725 69,884 | 22,637 | 10,971 | 1,072,68r 
: ‘ Propocts. 
Gas... a aa ae 6,196,556 |1,323,132 |1,090,249 | 477,851 | 164,801 |19,437,670- 
* Coke . ne 336,357 | 224,444 | 28,896 | 43,528 pec iMee ea 
7. < — VALUE. y 
Ee ee ee eee ee 


The maximum output of gas was 20,929,569 thousand cubic feet in 1929-30. The 
production declined to an average of 17,800,000 thousand cubic feet during the three 
years ended June, 1934, but in the past two years made notable gains to 19,437,070 
thousand cubic feet in 1935-36. 


a * a - 
8 t : + - 
re - an : 
CHAPTER XX V.—WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. ~s 
CHAPTER XXV. 


WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


. § 1. Artesian Water. 


1. General.—In every country subject to droughts, the provision of adequate 
aystems of water conservation is a matter of prime importance. Much has been done 
in Anstralia so far as the supply of water to centres of population is concerned, and a — 
description of the principal water-works in each State will be found in Chapter IV.— 
Local Government. a 


1, 


Interstate Conferences on the subject of artesian water were held in 1912, 1914, 
1921, 1924 and 1928, when combined Governmental action was agreed upon with 
reference to delimitation of the artesian basins, hydrographic surveys, reason for decrease 
in flow, analyses and utilization of artesian water. etc. A map showing the extent of 
the known artesian basins will be found on-pages 829-30. 


2. The Great Australian Artesian Basin.—The area known as the “ Great Australian — 
Artesian Basin,” includes (a) considerably more than one-half of Queensland, taking 
in practically all that State lying west of the Great Dividing Range, with the exception 
of an area in the north-west contiguous to the Northern Territory ; (6) a considerable - 
strip of New South Wales along its northern boundary and west of the Great Dividing — 
Range; and (c) the north-eastern part of South Australia proper, together with the 
extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern Territory. This basin (shown 
approximately by the map on pages $29-30) is said to be the largest yet discovered, and 
measures about 600,000 square miles, of which 376,000 square miles are in Queensland, 
118,000 square miles in South Australia, 80,000 square miles in New South Wales, and 
25,000 square miles in the Northern Territory. The area of the intake beds is estimated 
at 60,010 square miles, viz., 50,000 square miles in Queensland and 10,010 square miles 
in New South Wales. A description of the basin and its geological formation will be 
found in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 6, p. 569). = 


3- The Western Australian Basins.—The Western Australian Basins fall naturally 
within five distinct groups, viz., the Eucla Basin, in the extreme south-east of the State, 
extending well into South Australia along the shores of the Great Australian Bight ; 
the Coastal Plain, west of the Darling Range; the North-West Basin, between the 
Murchison and Ashburton Rivers ; the Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and Queen’s” 
Channel ; and the Desert Basin, between the De Grey and Fitzroy Rivers. 


The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter Western Australia at its eastern border, 
and which have a prevailing dip towards the Great Australian Bight, form the Eucla 
artesian water area. Where boring operations have been undertaken, the water has been 
found to be salt or brackish, and there are other conditions affecting the supply, such as 
local variations in the thickness of the beds, their relative porosity, and the unevenness” 
of the floor upon which they rest, which, so far, have not been examined with sufficient’ 
thoroughness to enable many particulars to be given in regard to this basin. 


In the Coastal Plain Basin to the west of the Darling Ranges, artesian boring has, 
on the other hand, been carried on successfully for many years. re 


4. The Murray River Basin.—The Murray River Basin extends over south-western 
New South Wales, north-western Victoria, and south-eastern South Australia. It is 
bounded on the west by the azoic and palwozoic rocks of the Mount Lofty and other 


qt 
* 


ot 
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tanges extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray to the Barrier Range, 
and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New South Wales. This 
tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary formations, both porous 
and impervious. It is of interest to note that the waters of the Murray River are partly 
supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin; this is proved by the fact 
. that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flowing into the river bed from 
beneath the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards. Similar Springs exist along 
the courses of other branches of the River Murray system, where they cut through the 
tertiary formation. On the Victorian side, bores have been put down, and water has 
been struck at various levels. 


ae 5. Plutonic or Meteoric Waters.—In previous Year Books will be found a statement 
-of the theory of Professor Gregory* as to the origin of the water in the Australian 
artesian basins, together with the objections held thereto by a former Government 
Geologist of New South Wales.t (See Official Year Book No. 6, p. 570). 


6. Artesian and Sub-Artesian Bores.—(t} General. The following table gives 
particulars regarding artesian and sub-artesian. bores in each State and in the Northern 


Territory :— ; 
‘ 4 
ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN BORES, 1935-36. 
a 2.30) = 4 a a ee Bose 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.; N. Ter. | Australia. 
eee 
ee ee “ie 7 | “s ae 75 F Sis } + \ aa c 
Bores existing .. No. | 671 | 380 | 5,072 | 162 | 268 T9x | (€)6,744 
~ Total depth of existing bores | | 
feet (61,055,305) 104,000 | 4,301,763 | 115,598 | 236,392 63,375 |£5,876,433 
4 Daily flow 1,000 gals. | (4)66,585) 715 254,792 12,971 | (d) | 7,723 |\(¢)342,786 
Depth at which artesian | ' | | 
water was struck— ; 
Maximum .. feet. 4,338 2,750 6,000 | 4,857 | 4,006 1,760 6,000 
Minimum... feet | 100 | 22 be) 233 | 30 42 10 
Temperature of flow— iit | | 
ximum .. °Fahr. x40$ 147 212 208 (d) (d) 212 
Minimum =... °Fahr. 75 | 70 78 82 (d) (d) 70 
| | 
(a) Flowing bores only. (b) Total depth of all bores. (ec) Govermment bores only. 
({d) Not available? (e) Tncomplete. 


(ii) Details for States Considerations of space preclude the insertion of separate 
particulars of operations in the States during the year 1934-35. Details for earlier years 
will, however, be found in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 24, 1931. 


§ 2. Irrigation. 


1. General.—Australia’s first experiments in irrigation were made with the object of 
bringing under cultivation areas in which an inadequate rainfall rendered agricultural 
and even pastoral occupations precarious and intermittent, and, although these original 
settlements have generally proved fairly successful, most of the States, instead of 

-. promoting new settlement in unoccupied regions, are adopting the policy of making 
existing settlements closer, by repurchasing large estates, sub-dividing them into holdings 
of suitable sizes for cultivation, and selling the land upon easy terms of payment. It 
is in connexion with this Closer Settlement policy that the special value of irrigation is 
recognized. Information regarding the various irrigation schemes in operation was 
given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 23, pages 637 
to 661). 


ra * See J. W. Gregory, V.R.S., D.Sc. : “ The Dead Heart of Australia,” London, John Murray, 1906 ; 
and “ The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,” Geogr. Journ., July and August. rgrt. Mets 

+ F. FP. Pittman, A.R.S.M., formerly Government Geologist of New South Wales : Problems of the 

Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Gregory’s Theory, (Clarke 

Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society of New South Wales, 31st October, 1907) ; The 

Great Australian Artesian Basin,” Sydney, 1914; and “ The Composition and Porosity of the Intake 

_. Beds of the Great Australian Artesian Basin.’’ Sydney, 1915. ! 


’ 
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2. Areas Irrigated.—The following table gives the areas irrigated in each § 
in the years 1926-27 to 1935-36. Victoria shows the largest irrigated acreage 
the area so returned in 1935-36 amounting to 495,835 acres, or 66.9 per cent. of the 
total for Australia. New South Wales for the same year returned an area of 138, O16 
acres, or 18.6 per cent. of the total. The areas under irrigation in the remaining 
States are relatively very smal! :-— 2 

IRRIGATION.—AREAS IRRIGATED. 


South | Western | 


| f 
eel New South y; . . | | ae 
Season, { wales. of Victoria. Gueemians4 Australia. | Austraiia. |Tasmania. Total. 
i | 
| | : 
ae xt vax a> oe 
Acres. [| Acres. Acres. Acres, | Acres. / Acres. Acres. 
1926-27 -. | 89,528 | 406,532 | 38,044 35-443 3,756 | 7,882 581,185 
1927-28 v» | 102,533 | 477-500 | 21,41Z 38,379 | 45292 | 7,016"! 651,137 
1928-29 - a 123,129 471,095 | 25,344 39,236 | 4,907 7,054 (@)671,475 — 
1929-30 ay eaeeyed | 566,577 | 26,282 | 40.002 4,943 6,603 
1930-31 aol © Daagrzr fob gz, 0984 26,947 | 43,535 | 5,661 6,488 
1931-32 Ore ee es eee: | 418,415 | 28,414 42,823 | “6,104 7,768 
1932-33 ++, 130,977 | 474,726 | 31,409 42,556 | 6,434 | 
1933-34 es 131,772 | 4351324 | * 29,363 2,898 | 7,640 56,191 
1934-35 is 125,423 494,226 34,135 39,594 8,862 | 7786 (0)710,054 
1935-36 “ 138,016 | 495.835 | 44,283 ae 13,306 | 8,987 |(c)742,352° 
(a) Including too acres Northern Territory and zo acres ‘Federal 1 Capital Territory. (8) Including 
26 acres Federal Capital Territory. (c) Including 123 acres Federal Capital Territory. 7 


Of 


3. Crops on Irrigated Areas.—A classification of the crops grown on the irrigate 
areas in each State during the year 1935-36, together with the averages for Australi 
during the quinquennium 1927-28 to 1931-32, will be found in the table hereunder. 
Lucerne, grasses and greon forage accounted for 34 per cent., cereals for 23 per cent., 
orchards and vineyards for 28 per cent., and root crops, market gardens, &c., for about 
15 per cent. of the total area under irrigation in 1935-36. It should be noted, howev: ae 
that thesarea under crop in Victoria does not include 258,620 acres of pasture land a 
fallow land which was irrigated in 1935-36. Likewise 6,572 acres of pasture land are 
also omitted from the Tasmanian figures for the same vear. 


IRRIGATION.—CROPS ON IRRIGATED AREAS, 1935-36, AND 1927-28 TO 1931- 


| . | 
eon Poke | -ietorin. | Queens- | South | Western ‘Tas- | 
: Wales. | Be land. ary Australia. mania, | Total. 
posted ap ith SS rea 
F ; es nae S Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
' Cereals... oa 71,572 39,835 = aie ) 
Lucerne, Grasses ' . a i nad 
a . Green , | Ba . 
Porage wie 30,51 I12,0 6r 10,212 + ! 
orelar ° ; yes > raha 43 a 0,2 7,749 99 | 161,234 
neyards nt 26,048 | ° 67,319 5,692 | 27,766 | 
Root Crops, Ay 4 | Cem ein eo 
Market Gardens | 
and other Crops 9,579 18,018 |(@)37,024 4,694 1,287 lo 1,383 72,885 
; ee 2 || ee ee eee hee 5 
; } 
Total ++ | 238,016 | 237,215.) 44,283 | 42,672 | 11,396 | 2,416 | 473,998 | 5124,1 


| 


0) inde toe si noe Cane, 35,759 acres; Cotton, 1,160 acres; and Tobacco, x,005 ac 


‘ = 
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——— ‘ —— s f the Water Conservation 
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i Thi i i f the Fifth Interstate Conference on Artesian Water, Sydney, 1928, an 
‘This map was published in the Report of the nterstate Irrigation Commission of New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


PRIVATE FINANCE. 
A. GENERAL, 


In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 25 information relating to Private 
Finance was included in the Chapter dealing with Finance generally, but commencing 
with that issue a separate Chapter has been devoted thereto. The Chapter is subdivided 
into the following sections :— 


Banking, including Savings Banks ; 
Companies ; 
Insurance ; : 
Friendly Societies ; and 
Probates. 
B. BANKING. 


§ 1. Cheque-Paying Banks. 
1. Banking Legislation.—(i) Commonwealth Legislation. Under Section 51 of the 
- Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate 
with respect to “ Banking, other than State banking, also State banking extending 
beyond the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money.” Similar powers regarding bills of exchange and promissory notes are 
also granted under this section. The principal legislation enacted comprises the 
following: The Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1932 constituting the Commonwealth 
Bank and providing for its management and that of the note issue; the Bank Notes 
Tax Act 1910 designed to force private notes out of circulation ; and the Bills of 
Exchange and Promissory Notes Act 1909-1936 regulating the issue of bills of exchange, 
cheques and promissory notes. 

(ii) State Legislation. The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated 
differ somewhat. While most of the older banks were incorporated by special Act or 
Charter, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817; the Bank of 
Australasia, by Royal Charter; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian 
Parliament ; and the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New 
Zealand, the newer banks are generally registered under a ‘‘ Companies Act,” or some 
equivalent Act. This is also the case with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, 

were reconstructed, Banks transacting business in any State are obliged, under 
the existing State laws, to furnish a quarterly statement of their assets and liabilities, 
and they have since the year 1908 furnished to the Commonwealth Statistician, under the 
Census and Statistics Act 1905-1930, quarterly statements which contain the average of 
the thirteen weekly statements prepared by each bank. ‘These returns form the basis 
on which the statistics included herein have been compiled. 


2. Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems.—A Royal Commission 

was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in November, 1935, to inquire into 

_ the monetary and banking systems at present in operation in Australia and to report 

whether any, and if so what, alterations are desirable in the interests of the people of 

Australia as a whole, and the manner in which any such alterations should be effected. 

The Commission presented its report on 15th July, 1937, and a summary of the 
recommendations is published in the Appendix to this issue. 

3. Presentation of Banking Statistics—In presenting statistical tabulations relating 

to average liabilities and assets, ib is considered desirable to show the figures for the 

Commonwealth Bank separately from those of other Cheque-paying Banks. The 
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i i i i in additional paragraphs. — 
ageregate business of all trading banks is, however, given in a ; 7 
einai it was customary to show separate figures for each State, but this practice 
has now been discontinued. The figures quoted in all cases refer to the average — 


liabilities and assets within the Commonwealth of Australia. 


4. Banks in Operation, Capital Resources, etc.—(i) Year 1930. 3 The paid-up capital — 
of Cheque-paying Banks, together with their reserve funds, the dividend rate per cent., — 
and the amount of their last dividends are shown in the following table. The © 
information relates to the balance-sheet last preceding the 30th September, 1936. In 
recard to the reserve funds it must be noted that in the case of some of the banks these 
are invested in Government securities, while in other cases they are used in the ordinary 
business of the banks, and in a few instances they are partly invested and partly used 
in business :— 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CAPITAL RESOURCES, 1936. 


| 


| Dividends. 
| | Balance} Total — | (h) 
| Paid- _ |on Profit! Share- | Liability || | 
Bank. ered | Reserves. | nq Loss| holders’ | of Share- | Amount .AYerage 
| | Account. Funds. holders. }! sor vear. | Rate 
| | (a) | aS" | per cena 
Australian Joint-Stock | oeS) ardive fae £ ¢ | $ % 
Banks— | 
Bank of New South | | tals . 4 
Wales _. | 8,780,000) 6,150,000, 261,200] 15,191,200] 8,730,000)| 460,950 5t 
Commercial Banking | I] 
‘ Co. of Sydney Ltd. 4,739,012| 4,300,000) 252,396| 9,292,408) 4:739,013 284,341 6 
National Bank of Aus- | | ‘ 7 i 
tralasia Ltd. ae 5,000,000! 3,300,000] 296,913) 8,596,913) 1,800,000) 262,500 5t 
Commercial Bank of : aa 
Australia Ltd. . | 4,277,350] 2,250,000) 207,943) 6,575,293) 201,360 Ord. 5§ 
| | | Pref. 4 
Ballarat Banking Co. } ' cot Tele 3 | 
Ltd. hie re 153,000, 100,000) 13,602 266,602) $7,000), 8,033 st 
Queensland National | : | 
Bank Ltd. .. | 1,750,000] 860,000] 54,936| 2,664,936 70;000 4 
Brisbane Permanent | | | || 
Building and Banking | | | 
Go. Ltd: ... << 736,180)(7)185,000) 24,153) 945,333) 13,820]| 34,457) 9 0S 
Bank of Adelaide | 1,250,000] 1,000,000, 61,970, 2,311,970) 1,250,000), 50,000, a 
Bank of Australasia 4,500,000] 4,475,000] 330,485) 9,305,485] 4,500,000]/ 270,281(f) 6*/y90 
Union Bank of Australia / | i | \ ' 
Ltd. a & 4,000,000] 4,850,000, 266,864! 9,116,864) 8,000,000), 220,000 st 
English, Scottish and | } | 
Australian Bank Ltd. | 3,000,000} 3,265,000! 466,787) 6,731,787) 2,000,000], 150,000 5 
2 aps 2 4 a eee | ~ | 
Total Australian . { 
Joint-Stock Banks | 38,025,542/30,735,000)2,237,249) 79,997,791 31,109,833) 2,011,922 .: 
Other Cheque-payving Banks— | | 
Commonwealth Bank of . : 
Australia-- | | 
General Bank 4,000,000} 2,240,570 6,240,570 - | | o 
Rural Credits .. | 2,000,000} 298,821 2,298,821 i || hte! 
Rural Bank of New South | | } 
Wales (e) .. .. [413,992,893/11,307, 728 | 15,300,621 | | 
State Bank of South Aus- | 
tralia ra b 2,000,000 a aR. 2,000,000 ne 5 00) Gee 
Bank of New Zealand 6,328,125] 3,575,000] 619,960} 10,523,085) . || 5%4s2t0|  (e) 
Comptoir National d’bs- | 
compte de Paris (7) 3,225,806] 3,562,084] 406,88) 7,194,771 <a 322,580) 10 
Yokohama Specie Bank | 
Ltd. (d) 10,000,000, 12,915,000)1,719,665 24,554,005 | ee 10 


(a) Stock and debentures issued, 


and Sale of Bonds. 


(d) Approximate. 
Tax of 4s. 6d. in &. 


(ec) Preference * 


(b) Capital advanced by Government of South Australia 
A,’’ro per cent.; Preference “* B,” 7 3/11 per cent. ; “ C,”’ Lo 
Term Mortgage, 6 per cent.; “D” Long Term Mortgage, 7} per cent.; Ordinary. 
(e) See letterpress (ii) («) following. 


(f) 7% per cent. less British Incom 
(7) Includes dividends declared but not paid at date of balance-she 
(h) Dividends paid and payable out of profits earned during 1935-36. 

Reserve Account established under Section 12 (2) of Rural Bank of New South Wales Act 1932. 


(i) Includes £613,450 Spee 


io per cent. 
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(i) Suspension of Payments. (a) Rural Bank Department, Government Savings 


Bank of New South Wales.—Particulars regarding the suspension of payments by the 
Rural Bank Department of the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales in 1931 
and its subsequent absorption by the Commonwealth Bank were given in Official Year 
Book No. 26, page 437. Steps for the rehabilitation of the Rural Bank Department 
reached fruition in December. 1932, when assent was given to an Act (No. 63, 1932) 
which“provided for the reconstitution of the Government Savings Bank under the new 
title of “ Rural Bank of New South Wales”. It also provided for the creation of a 


Government Agency Department and conferred on the Bank certain powers of manage- 
ment and of borrowing, ete. 


(6) Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia Ltd. On the 2 
Primary Producers’ Bank of Australia I 
bank has now been wound up. 


4th August, 1931, the 
itd. was forced to close and the business of the 


(iit) Amalgamations. The amalgamation of the Australian Bank of Commerce 
Ltd. with the Bank of New South Wales became effective from the 17th November, 1931, 


On the 12th November, 1931, the Brisbane _Permanent Building and Banking Co. 
Ltd. and the Queensland Deposit Bank amalgamated, and in March, 1932, the Brisbane 
Permanent Building and Banking Co. Ltd. absorbed the Federal Deposit Bank which 
had suspended payments in September, 1931. 


5. Commonwealth Bank.— (i) General. A brief account of the foundation of the 
Commonwealth Bank was given in Nos. 6 to to of the Official Year Book. The Bank 
began operations in the Savings Rank Department in July, 1912, and general ‘banking 


was commenced in January, 1913. In 1920 the note issue passed to the control of the 
Bank. 


The scope of the Bank was considerably broadened in 1924 when the control was 
entrusted to a Board of Directors consisting of a Governor, the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and six others “ who are or have been actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance 
or industry.” Commencing without any capital the Bank had accumulated profits 
amounting to about £4,500,000 in 1924. Of this sum £4,000,000 was transferred to the 
capital fund of the Bank, and authoritv was given to increase the capital to £20,000,000., 
When it was in a position to do so the Board was to fix and publish the rates at which 
it would discount and rediscount bills of exchange. The trading banks were required 
to settle their balances by cheques drawn on the Commonwealth Bank, but there was 
to be no compulsion regarding the amount to be kept ; subsequently the banks voluntarily 
opened accounts with the Commonwealth Bank. AI! banks were required to furnish to 
the Treasurer quarterly statements of their average weckly liabilities and assets on a 
basis similar to that used previously in furnishing statistics to State authorities. No 
alteration was made regarding the distribution of the profits of the Bank. Apart from 
the net earnings of the note issue which are payable to the revenue of the Commonwealth, 
one-half of the profits are allocated to the Bank Reserve Fund and the other half to the 
National Debt Sinking Fund on Commonwealth account. Action has not yet been 
taken to increase the capital of the Bank nor has a discount rate been published. 


A Rural Credits Department of the Bank was created by amending legislation in 
1925 for the purpose of making short-term credit available for the orderly marketing 
of primary produce. Portion of the capital for the new Department to the extent of 
£2,000,000 was provided by an annual apprepriation of 25 per cent. of the net profits 
of the note issue. - 


The Commonwealth Bank Act 1927 provided for the separation of the Savings Bank 
Department from the General Rank and its establishment as a separate institution, and 
the transfer to the “Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia” of all assets and 
liabilities of the Savings Bank Department. The date on which this amending Act 
became operative was fixed by proclamation as the 9th June, 7925. The new institution 
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was to be managed hy a Commission consisting of three Commissioners, one of whom 
was to be a member of the Bank Board, but, as appointments to the Commission have 
not yet been made, the Bank Board is still controlling the Savings Bank. 


The operations of the Bank, which holds in addition to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment’s accounts, those of the States of Victoria (portion only), Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and many local governing bodies, have 
developed towards those of a Central Bank. Unlike ordinary commercial banks, it does 
not offer special inducements to attract private acconnts. The Bank played a most 
important part in the financing of Government. deficits during the depression years. 
References to this aspect of its business are given in the Appendix (see under “ Financial 
Crisis”). Since the 1st July, 1927, the Bank has published a weekly statement of the 
accounts of the note issue and general banking departments of the Bank. 


(ii) Aggregate Profits. Particulars of the aggregate net profits from the initiation 
of the Bank to the end of each of the last five financial years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK.—AGGREGATE PROFITS. 4 
Aggregate Net Profit to Date. 
Date. “ 
General Bank. | Savings Bank. Sone Total. 
| L 
| £ £ | £ | £ 
30th June, 1932... 6,943,943 2,781,996 328,078 | 10,054,017 
7 1933 oS: Nene se 8,425 | 3,052,511 370,962 | 10,741,898 
” 1934 -- | 7»755,163 3,329,950 | 430,530 =: 11,515,643 
” 1935 -- | 8,192,336 3,643,844 | 479,587 12,315,767 
3 1936 .. | 8,611,922 3,978,579 | 524,740 | 13,115,238 


In accordance with the provisions of section 30 of the Bank Act and section 9 (2) — 
of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, half of the net profits of the Bank have been 
placed to the credit of the Bank’s Reserve Fund and half to the credit of the National — 
Debt Sinking Fund. Up to 30th June, 1936, the latter fund had benefited to the extent 
of £4,093,252. ; 


(iii) Liabilities in Australia.—(a) Year 1936-37. The following table gives 
particulars of the average liabilities in Australia for each quarter from September, 1936 
to June, 1937 :— ; 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, : 
QUARTERLY AVERAGES.(c) 


| Deposits. 
a8 Bills | Balances. [| } 
Quarter in | Due to “ha = lt’ 
Hnded— Circula- “Other Not ; | Liabilities 
tion. | Banks. Bearing Bearing | __ Total 
| (b) Interest.(a) Interest. | Deposits. 

£ £ £ £ . £ | 
September, 1936 225,763 | 16,767.01 6 | _ 

5) »707,019 14,363,408 32,857,877 | 47,221,285 |. 64,2 67" 
ont a 1936.. 260,545 | 17,737,802 | 16,436,251 34,283,356 ) Sai 7iovehe ; shee 
rae ree o poor | 23,695,475 | 14,976,749 | 33,895,636 | 48,872,385 72,818,470 
ba » 193 a 274,32 | 24,459,313 16,534,597 | 37,635,236 | 54,169,833 | 78,903,472 

(a) Government ‘ Set-off’? Accounts (Interstate) dedi 
Hable € s Z s ‘ ieted. b) Includes d i iy t 
Cheque-paying Banks ’’. (7) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Ba ; Se > aaa 
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(5) Quarters ended June, 1933 to 1937. The average liabilities in Australia for the 
quarter ended June in each of the years 1933 to 1937 are given in the table below. In 


any comparisons with previous vears, it should be noted that the Savings Bank 
Department operated independently from the oth June, 1928. 


COMMONWEALTH. BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—AVERAGE LIABILITIES, 
QUARTERS ENDED JUNE.(c) 


= 


| Deposits. 
Bills Balances 
Quarter Ended | in Dueto | | Total 
June— ae la- ae | * _ ets [hae earing | Total | Liabilities. 
> PH e. | Interest. | Deposits, | 
(b) Interest.(a) | : sea 
| | | | 
fp. tetas ms sesh £ | £ £ £ 
1933.. ++ | 1,416,206 | 23,553,055 | 6,336,555 | 33,088,720 393425,275 64,394,536 
1934.. ++ | 317,141 | 38,367,104 12,374,013 | 28,589,797 40,963,810 79,048,055 
1935.. ++ | 227,964 | 23,681,964 11,757,699 | 33,542,161 45,299,860 | 69,209,788 
1936... +. | 240,081 | 16,938,233 11,992,847 | 33,683,557 45,676,404 | 62,854,718 
1937.. ++ | 274326 | 24,459,313 | 16,534,597 | 37,635,236 | 54,169,833 | 78,903,472 
I l { } | 


(a) Government “ Set-off ” 
Cheque-paying Banks ’’. 


Accounts (Interstate) deducted. 


(b) Includes deposits of ‘‘ Other 


(c) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(iv) Assets in Australia. (a) Year 1936-37. 
each quarter of the year 1936-37 were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


The average assets in Austraha for 


ASSETS, QUARTERLY AVERAGES.(b) 


. | Advances, 
| } Discounts, 
| Austra- Govern- | Landed Balances hl Pye eee 
: : lian ment and and Due from and Bills otal 
Quarter Ended—| Coin. Bullion.) ~ notes. Municipal House | Other | of Other eee Assets. 
| Securities. Property.) Banks. | Banks. inelinaing 
. (a) A An 
/ Contingent) 
| | Assets). | 
2 aes F ajepe a ae a ae ae tee 
September, 1936 | 785,656 |367,622| 5,353,955 | 42,417,313 | 791,334 | 107,596 23,052 | 9,727,005 |59,574,133 
December, 1936 | 683,957 371,744 4,309,910 | 45,360,393 | 770,966 | 119,077 | 41,892 | 9,879,242 |61,542,781 
“March, 1937 .. | 706,296 |498,169 | 4,398,147 | 47,777,252 | 766,719 | 104,619 | 74,702 |11,134,767 |65,460,67% 
June, 1937... | 740,085 330,535 | 4,172,308 | 43,626,856 762,422 | 91,318 29,834 |11,311,802 61,065,160 


(a) Includes short-term loans in Australia. Government ‘‘ Set-off ’’ Accounts (Interstate) deducted. 


(0) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(6) Quarters ended June, 1933 to 1937. Particulars of the average assets in Australia 
_ for the quarter ended June in each of the last five years are given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—AVERAGE ASSETS, 
QUARTERS ENDED JUNE.(a) . 


| | Advances, 
overn- | Landed | Balances Notes verdrafts, | 
Quarter | A Austra- ai ead and Due from | and Bills |and allother| Total 
Ended Coin. {Bullion lan Municipal | House Other | of Other | Assets (not | Assets, 
June— | Notes. Securities.| Property.) Banks. Banks. including 
(6) | Contingent 
Assets), 
£ ie £ £& £ £ £ £ ; Ps 
++ | 843,572 | 87,834| 5,602,312 |47,001,964 | 939,279 | 92,514 6,458 | 7,108,522 1,682,455 
esa oe por ate mele 6,386,613 |45,579,777 | 910,979 83,506 8,426 $199,074 pee eate 
1935 ++ | 660,426 | 152,345| 5,010,741 |43,837,60r | 873,892 | 94,949 91753 71448, 41 ys B54 
1936 on 718,802 | 384,112) 5,184,487 |40,068,305 | 818,301 | 122,616 14,14 9,39 Pes 5 708, 73 
1937 + | 740,085 | 330,535) 4,172,308 |43,626,856 | 762,422 | 91,318 | 29,834 | 13,311,802 | 61,065,160 
| ! ! 


a) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


KS Seton ” Acceunts (Interstate )deducted, 


(5) Includes short-term loans in Australia. Government 


ae 
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6. Other Cheque-Paying Banks.—(i) General. The term ‘ Other Cheque-paying 
Banks” has been adopted in preference to “ Joint-stock Banks.” The latter term 
although used for some time was not strtctly correct, as the statistics relating thereto 
for recent years included returns for the Rural Bank Department of the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales (now Rural Bank of New South Wales) and the State 
Bank of South Australia, both of which are governmental banking institutions. The 
figures showing average liabilities and assets given in paragraphs (ii) and (iii) immediately 
following are, however, comparable with those given under “ Joint-stock Banks ” in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book. 

(ii) Liabilities in Australia, (a) Year 1936-37. Particulars of the average liabilities 
in Australia of “Other Cheque-paying Banks” for each quarter from September, 1936, 
to June, 1937, are given in the table following :— 


OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—LIABILITIES, QUARTERLY AVERAGES. 


Notes Bills Deposits. | 
in j as | nian | 
Circulation |Circulation | ue to | Total 
Quarter Ended— not | not Other Not Beari | Liabilities. 
Bearing Bearing Banks. Bearing int stir Total. ! 
Interest. | Interest. | Interest. BEES | 
S| £ £ ¢ £ £ 
September, 1936 167,415 | 2,640,631) 302) 104,050,821) 186,687,690 290,738,511| 294,870,859 
December, 1936 167,398 | 2,977,333} ,184| 111,697,844) 186,454,824) 298,152,668] 302,748,583 
March, 1937... 167,384 | 3,034,852! .229| 121,754,960) 192,592,523 314,347,483] 319,744,948 
June, 1937 ae 167,360 | 2,781,746) »107| 121,387,658) 199,152,389 320,540,047) 325,744,260 


(b) Quarters ended June, 1933 to 1937. The next table shows the average liabilities 
in Australia of “‘ Other Cheque-paying Banks’ for the quarters ended June from 1933 
to 1937. 
OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—AVERAGE LIABILITIES, 
- QUARTERS ENDED JUNE. 


<<. 


Notes _ Bills Deposits. ‘ 
in | in Balances -f Se ? 
hae Ended | Circulation Circulation Due to Total “a 
une. not not Other Not . Liabilities 
Bearing | Bearing Banks. Bearing = bea Total. 
Interest. | Interest. _ Interest. nterest, | 
scat, = = = | = = 
Ses £ £ gee ee ee id 
TO3Gi st 180,937 | 2,161,091 1,706,020 | 89,463,673 190,887,142 280,350,815 | 284,398,863 4 
1934) vs o 173,590 | 2,376,476 1,525,842 101,853,623 201,217,703 (303,071,326 | 307,147,234 
1935 «. +. 169,063 | 2,560,738 1,253,127 |107,329,157 |190,719,845 |298,049,002 | 302,031,930 
TORGM a: a 167,447 2,734,227 1,506,085 )110,589,611 187,491,212 |298,080,823 son ash she 
1937 .. s 167,360 | 2,781,746 |39255)207 }121,387,658 |199,152,389 |320,540,047 | 325,744,260 
(iii) Assets in Australia. (a) Year 1936-37. The average assets in Australia of ; 
the banks are shown in the following table :— : 
OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—ASSETS, QUARTERLY AVERAGES. ; 
= : - -" sz 
The . a ‘i | Advances, ; 
Notesand Govern oc Balances) Notes Doses 3 
Quarter Ended— | Coin. | Bullion. | Cash with Mentand) yroyse Duefromiand Bills) grates a 
| | Common- Municipal) “py9. Other | of Other d all Assets, | 
wealth Securities. perty Banks. | Banks. Secs 
Bank. | | | _ Assets. ; 
ae ih be . + | | » 
September, 1936 | bes ¥ 8 : 8 : | - . | 4 fe - ‘ 
i T, 1936 .. )£672,290, 360,454 28,547,847144 426,889)9,128,391|2,570,623/ 1,801,733|286, 386,38 8 I 
We Aaa aid ae ++ 11,741,108 362,827 20,777,542|42,771,873]0,322,731 21926:274 veer Geel aOhegntasererer aa 
oaos sere a 7,835,448) 481,319 35,804,159/45,446,8189,291,685|2,837,564| 2,505,557 282,65 3,680 380,946,230 
» 193 »~ |%,783,484) 515,998)36,877,295|46,004,134|9,397,590|2,775,214|2,185,774|282,962,158 382,501,687 


a 
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(6) Quarters ended June, 1933 to 1937. 
Cheque-paying Banks” for the quarter ende 
are given below :— 


OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—AVERAGE ASSETS, 
~ QUARTERS ENDED JUNE. 


The average assets in Australia of “ Other 
d June in each of the years 1933 to 1937 


| | 

|= | | 

| | Australian 
Quar- | Notes and Sonatas | Landeq | Balances | Notes and| Advances, 

ter  Coinand | Cash with i House Due from | Bills of | Discounts, | qo¢a) 

. | and Mun-| and House Overdrafts 
Ended| Bullion. Common icipal | Property, Other Other and allOther| 4A88ets. 
June. | ue Securities, | Banks. | Banks, | Assets, 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 1,875,381 | 39,536,446 53,454,043 8,124,229 4,771,710 1,421,115 | 252,804,616 |361,987,540 
1934 .| 1,886,070 | 51,972,774 |53,041,9604) 8,285,489 4,089,342 1,592,633 | 255,796,072 |376,664,344 
1935 1,906,443 | 37,243,782 |53,648,677 8,753,818 2,927,431 1,830,622 | 273,182,595 |379,493,368 
1936 2,023,705 | 29,473,860 |45,610,796, 8,979,458 | 257345715 1,900,411 | 282,512,858 |373,235,863 
1937 | 2,299,482 | 36,877,295 46,004,234) 9,397,590 | 2,775,214 | 2,185,774 | 282,962,158 |382,501,647 


7. All Cheque-paying Banks.—(i) General. Particulars of the aggregate average 
liabilities and assets in Australia of all Cheque-paying Banks in the Commonwealth, 
including the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, are given in the subjoined paragraphs. 


(ii) Liabilities in Australia. (a) Year 1936-37. The average liabilities in Australia 
of all Cheque-paying Banks for each quarter of the year 1936-37 were as follows :— 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—LIABILITIES, QUARTERLY AVERAGES.(c) 


| 


| Deposits. 
| } 
a= ee ee } ao Total 
Muarter Unde“ Gieenla: | EME! Other | Not : Liabilities. 
tion tion. Banks.(d) | Bearing Bearing. Total 
| | Interest.(a) Interest. Deposits. 
ei) | | e 
£ | £ £ £ £ £ 
September, 1936 | 167,415 2,866,394 |18,100,321 118,414,229 |219,545,567 |337,959,796 359,093,926 
December, 1936.. | 167,398 3,237,878 |r9,188,986 |128,134,095 |220,748,180 348,872,275 (371,466,537 
March, 1937 | 167,384 3,285,462 |25,890,704 |136,731,709 |226,488,159 |363,219,868 |392,563,418 
June, 1937 | 167,360 3,056,072 |26,714,420 (137:922,255 |236,787,625 |374,709,880 |404,647,732 


(a) Government “' Set-off ’’ Accounts, Interstate (Commonwealth Bank) deducted. (5) Deposits of 
Other Cheque-paying Banks with Commonwealth Bank are treated in returns as “ Balances due to Other 
Banks ’’. (c) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(6) Quarters ended June, 1933 to 1937. The next table shows the average liabilities 
in Australia for the quarters ended June from 1933 to 1937. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—AVERAGE LIABILITIES, 
QUARTERS ENDED JUNE.(a) 


tee Balances Deposits. 
Quarter) Ni? | Billsin | dueto | ___ , otal 
cula- e 
cada Circula- tion. Banks. Not Bearing | Bearing Total Disbitties, 
tion. { (b) Interest. (c) Interest. : 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


« | 180 77,297 | 25,259,075 95,800,228 | 223,975,862 | 319,776,090 | 348,793,399 
: 75.390 27593,617 39,892,946 | 114,227,636 | 229,807,500 | 344,035,136 | 386,795,289 
+» | 169,063 | 2,788,702 24,935,091 119,086,856 224,262,006 343,348,862 | 371,241,718 
+ | 167,447 | 2,974,308 | 18,444,318 | 122,582,458 | 221,174,769 | 343,757,227 365,343,300 
167,360 | 3,056,072 | 26,714,420 | 137,922,255 | 236,787,625 | 374,709,880 | 404,647,732 


( axe] mmonwealth Savings Bank. (4) Deposits of Other Cheque-paying Banks with 
pr a sinaia nigga are treated in returns as ‘‘ Balances due to Other Banks.’ (c) Government 
“*Set-off ’’ Accounts, Interstate (Commonwealth Bank) deducted. . 


a 
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(iii) Assets in Australia. (a) Year 1936-37. Particulars of the average assets in Australia 


for each quarter from September, 1936, to June, 1937, are given in the following table :— 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—ASSETS, QUARTERLY AVERAGES.(}) 


| 


| Austra- | | Advances, 
| | Jian Bhs <3 Discounts, © 
Notes Govern- | Landed | Balances| Notes  Overdraits, , 
| | and Cash | mentand | and Due from | and Bills and allother| Total 
Quarter Ended— Coin. _—_ Bullion. with | Municipal | House Other of Other | Assets (not | Assets 
Common- | Securities. |Property., Banks. | Banks. | including | 
| | wealth | (a) | | Contingent | 
| «| Bank. | | Assets). 
| | 
| ig te a £ : £ | < £ £ | £ g 
7 6 i \7 a ; 2| 86,8 3725| 2,678,219) 1,825,385) 296,113,389 4,468 
September, 1936 | 2,457,946) 728,076] 33,901,802) 86,844,202) 0,919,725) 2,678,219) 1,825.3 3), 29 389 434,468, 
Decembel, See eed 724.571| 34,087,452] 88,132,266|10,093,607 3.045,951| 2.269.485) 207,516,864) 438,370, 
March, 1937 | 2,541,744| 979,488 40,292,306] 93,224,070|10,058.404| 2.942.183 2,580,259 293,788,447 446,406, 
June, 3937 aS 2,523,509) 846,533] 41,049,603| $0.630,990|10,160,012 2,866,532) 2,215,608! 294,273,960! 443,566, 


(1) Includes short-term loans in Australia. Government “ Set-otf ** Accounts, Interstate (Common- 
wealth Bank) deducted. (b) Excludes Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(6) Quarters ended June, 1933 to 1937. The average assets in Australia for the 
quarter ended June in each of the years 1933 to 1937 were as follows :— 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—AVERAGE ASSETS, QUARTERS ENDED JUNE.(c) 
’ | 


Government, Landed | Balances 


Notes and| Advances 
Quarter 


| Coin and | Australian and and | Due | Billsof | and all Total 
paced | Bullion. Notes. Municipal | House fromOther| Other | other Assets. 
(0) / 


(a) Securities. | Property, Banks. | Banks. | Assets. / 
: 

. 

| 


| =i i | | 

ome £ £ £ eae | £ £ 

1933-. | 2,806,787) 45,138,758] 100,456,007 9,063,508) 4,864,224| 1,427,573) 250,913,138 423,669,905 

1934.. | 2,723,905] 58,359,387} 98,621,741 9,196,468) 4,172,848) 1,601,059, 262,715,146) 437,390,554 

1935-. | 2,719,214] 42,254,523) 97,486,278 9,627,710! 3,022,380, 1,840,375 280,631,436 437,581,916 

1936.. | 3,126,679] 34,658,347| 85,679,101! 9,797,759) 2,857,331) 1.014.557 201,910,962) 420,944,736 
3 


1937... | 3,370,102] 41,049,603} 89,630,990 10,160,012) 2,866,532) 2,215,608 204,273,960) 443,506.807 — 
| | 
(a) Ineludes Cash with Commonwealth Bank. (b) Government ** Set-o! ’* Accounts, Interstate 
(Commonwealth Bank) deducted. Short term loans in Australia included. (-) Excludes Common- $ 


wealth Savinus Bank. 


(iv) Cash Reserve Ratios, The following table shows for the quarter ended June of 
each of the years 1928 to 1937 the percentages of cash on liabilities ‘‘ at call’ and ‘‘ total 
liabilities’ respectively for the Commonwealth Bank and the Other Cheque-paying 
Banks. These percentages relate throughout to business within Australia. 


(a) Commonwealth Bank. Cash reserves comprise coin, bullion and Australian notes. 
“Call” liabilities comprise deposits not bearing interest and balances due to other banks. 
The latter item is assumed to be approximately equivalent to. the cash with 
Commonwealth Bank of the Other Cheque-paying Banks which is included in their 
quarterly statements with Australian Notes. 


al 


In interpreting the percentages it should be noted that the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank was not created a separate department of the Commonwealth Bank until the oth 
June, 1928. Savings Bank deposits are included in the total liabilities of the Common- — 
wealth Bank up to this date, but, obviously, did not come into “ call ” liabilities. 
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(5) Other Cheque-paying Banks. Cash Teserves comprise coin, bullion, Australian 
notes and cash with the Commonwealth Bank, while “ call’ liabilities include deposits 
not bearing interest and notes in circulation. In computing the percentages in this 
table particulars relating to the Rural Bank of New South Wales have been excluded. 


It is not strictly correct to assume that a division of deposits with Cheque-paying 
Banks into those bearing interest and not bearing interest would in all cases coincide 
with a definite division into fixed deposits and current accounts respectively, but in the 
absence of the data required to permit of an accurate apportionment, such a 
division has been adopted for the purposes of this analysis. 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CASH RESERVE RATIOS, 


On Liabilities “ At Call.” On Total Liabilities, 


| 
| 


Quarter Ended June— } | 
Commonwealth) Other Cheque- Commonwealth Other Cheque- 


Bank. | paying Banks. Bank. | paying Banks. 

| (a) | | (a) 

% | % % % 

1928 am : 19.7 | 47-4 6.5 18.1 
1929 A i 19.7 | 43.8 14.1 15.8 
1930 24.4 41.9 16.7 | 1305 
1931 3 ae ret AC) 65.3 8.4 19.6 
1932 ne 18.4 50.7 10.7 | 173. 
1933 St : / 21.9 46.2 10.1 | 14.6 
1934 : : : 14.2 Sas Otis ty <oe74 
1935 ae ae ash 16.4 30.1 8.4 | 12.9 
1936 ote E , | Zilia 28.1 10.0 | 10.3 
1937 Ae an Scapa 12.8 32.0 6.6 12.0 


| I 


(a) Rural Bank of New South Wales excluded, 


(v) Advances, and Advances and Securities. Percentage on Total Deposits. 
The percentages of advances, and of advances and securities on total deposits, 
respectively for the Commonwealth Bank, the Other Cheque-paying Banks, and for All 
Cheque-paying Banks are shown in the following table. The data on which the 
percentages are based relate only to business within Australia. 


For the Commonwealth Bank and Other Cheque-paying Banks, ‘‘ Advances” are 
represented by the item “‘ Advances, discounts, overdrafts, and all other assets yes 
including contingent assets), which are combined with ‘“ Government and Municipal 
Securities ” (including short-term loans in Australia) under the heading ‘“‘ Advances and 
Securities.” “ Deposits” include deposits of all kinds except those of Other Cheque- 
paying Banks with the Commonwealth Bank, i.e., “‘ Cash with Commonwealth Bank.” 
_ “Savings Bank Deposits”? with the Commonwealth Bank, and ‘ Advances a 
Securities’ from these deposits were included prior to the separation of the Savings 
Bank business from the general business of the present Banking Department on oth 
June, 1928. 


In computing the percentages in this table, particulars rejating to the Rural Bank 
of New South Wales have been excluded. 
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CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES, AND ADVANCES AND 
SECURITIES ON TOTAL DEPOSITS. 


Advances on Total Deposits. | Arne es, eae on Teta 
Ruariet Ended F # } Fd | 
une— ther pher | 
Cc f | Common- TT 
veal ariel Total. | wealth pene ee | Total. 
Bank. Banks. (a) (a) ea Banks. (@) (a) ’ 
i] 
~ | | | * 
% % % et a eas ae j 
1928 .. ie 23.9 81.1 71.6 || 105.3 89.5 94.1 
1929 .. a 52.8 86.9 83.9 IOI.9 g5ex | 3.7 = 
1930... ae 59.6 98.2 95.0 151.3 105.5 109.4 : 
TORE. Ac ae 50.5 92.8 89.9 228.7 1Or.1 | Tes : 
LOS2 is aa 33-5 SZ. 7 Tif BB 13734 98.1 | 102.4 ; 
LOSI. te 18.0 85-3 97-0 || 137-2 104.1 | 108.2 
LO3Amn. #8 16.9 79.9 72.4 128.2 97-2 | 100.9 
1935 + ae 16.4 87.1 77.8 LES 104.7. | 105.8 
19300-- 5 ie aes ORO 90.2 80.9 || 108.3 105.2 | 105.6 
1037 ot mY 20.9 $3.8 74.6 | Tor.4 97.8 98.3 


(a) Rural Bank of New South Wales excluded. 


(vi) Deposits per head of Population. Particulars of the average deposits per head of 
population, calculated on the mean population of the quarter, are given for the quarter 
ended June of each of the last five years in the following table. The figures gi 
which are based on the aggregate for all Cheque-paying Banks in each State, are not 
adjusted on account of the Government * set-off? accounts of the Commonwealth 
Bank. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


aes ies Pataca ueens- South | W ; 
pues oledcan aye Qiad. | Australia, | Australia. | Tasmania. Temitory.| Total 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1933 es 48.8 63.2 47.5 42.7 35-5 35-4 28.8 48.8 
1934 ci le AGO 69.1 46.2 44.3 39.8 36.4 31.5 51.8 
1935 SA 47-5 65-7 46.2 43.8 42.3 36.3 32.9 51.1 
1936 ss | 47-5 65.6 45-9 | 44.6 43.2 36.5 33-1 51.3 
mle | ct Se HR Vee a hal, Se i 44-7 | 38.0 | 36.8 | 55.3 


} 


(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 


It may be mentioned here that deposits of “ other Cheque-paying Banks ” with 
the Commonwealth Bank are treated in the returns as “ balances due to Other Banks. 


(vii) Proportion of Non-Interest Bearing Deposits to Total Deposits. The suk 
joined table shows for each State the proportion of non-interest bearing deposits to thi 
total deposits with all Cheque-paying Banks during the quarter ended June of each of 
the years 1933 to 1937. Government “ set-off’ accounts of the Commonwealth Ba: 
have been deducted in arriving at the percentage for all States combined. 
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ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—PROPORTION OF NON-INTEREST BEARING 
é DEPOSITS TO TOTAL DEPOSITS. 


| 
Quarter | New | shee | 
end 7 Queens- South Western | Northern 
ha ol bevitee, fa) Victoria. land. Australia. Australia. Tasmania, Territory, | Total. 
| 253 SPE OB. SNe, 2 Sah ees, 
3 | re) ra) , / / \ 
|+-% 70 % % a) bs To. chem 


1933 2 | 34.8 26.9 Bees 23.9 B73" erzOko 46.1 | 3010 
1934 ee 38.6 28.4 37:7 24.8 B7O qiesgee |. .54.3 | 
= : 26.1 30 5Sen esos ner || eyis 
27.9 
2 


S83. 30}2 63.2 | 35% 


| 


4ER7) Weegeea, WL. 67% 


(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 


8. Deposit Rates.—Particulars of interest rates for deposits since 1920 are given 
hereunder. It should be mentioned that the rates allowed by the Commonwealth Bank 
have not always been the same as those given by the other trading banks. 


BANK DEPOSIT RATES. 


Deposits for— 


Periods during which rates were in force. 


Three Six Twelve | Two 
Months. Months. Months, Years. 
Per cent. Percent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
3 |per annum. per annum.|per annum.|per annum. 

24th July, 1920 to 18th August, 1927.. 34 4 44 5 
19th August, 1927 to 27th January, 1930 4 4 44 5 
28th January, 1930 to 25th June, 1931 4h 42 5 54 
26th June to 26th November, 1931... | 34 32 4 44 
27th November, 1931 to 7th March, 1932 3 3t 32 4 
8th March to May-June, 1932 (a) i 24 3 34 4 
May-June (a) to 31st October, 1932 (5) 24 3 3t 34 
1st November, 1932 to 6th February, — 

DOSS. acs oe se = 2} 2} 3 3h 
7th February, 1933 to 11th April, 1934 2 24 2} | 3 
12th April to 8th August, 1934 ne 2 24 24 | 2} 
gth August to 10th October, 1934 ‘ 13 24 24 2} 
11th October to 16th December, 1934 14 2 2} | 24 
17th December, 1934 to 23rd March, 

1936 (c) oc te oe I . It 24 24 
24th March, 1936 (d) ue aon 2 24 2} 3 


(a) All Banks did not take simultaneous action.  (b) Bank of New South Wales reduced the 
rates for 6, 12 and 24 months terms by one quarter of x per cent. from 23rd August, 1932. 
(c) Commonwealth Bank only. (d) Bank of New South Wales from 2nd March and Bank of Adelaide 
from 3rd March. 


The ‘“ Premiers’ Plan’’ included, inter alia, provisions for the reduction of bank 
interest rates for deposits and advances and the steps taken in this direction are referred 
to in the Appendix to this volume. 


9. Clearing House Returns.—(i) Annual Clearings. Particulars of the aggregate 
bank clearings for each capital city, as furnished by the Associated Banks, Melbourne, 
are given in the following table. Since October, 1929, transactions connected with the 
issue and redemption of Treasury Bills have resulted in largely inflated clearings. These 
transactions are of an abnormal character, and for the years 1932 to 1936 are shown 
separately. A weekly average of bank clearings is compiled from information supplied 
by the Commonwealth Bank, Sydney, and published in the Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics. . 


CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS.—VALUE OF BILLS, CHEQUES, ETC., 1870 TO 1936. 
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Year. Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. | Total. 
| 
£000. £000. | £’000. | £’000. | £000. £000. | £’000. 
1870 (a) Be as 64,532 | +. | 22+ | =<: s | 64,532 
1880 (a) oe ee 85,877 | .-- | «+s ie ee =. ae 85,877 
1890 .. ‘ie és 315,190 | ae | od . Se “ 315,190 
1895 .. ho || MOBE5OG: (2130;787 WH Pk aie ae == | 239,296 
1900 .. .. | 144,080 | 159,949 | are | Ae | a se | 304,029 
1905 .. .> | 189,826 | 187,632 | 32,255|  -- .< didges .) e4Bemee 
LOLO) .. | 274,344 | 261,383 | 61,000) .. = -s | 596,787 
IQI5 .-- .. | 357,803 | 299,295 | 96,291 | 60,950 | - os | 814,339 
TQ20 2 .. | 764,546 | 725,006 | 160,539 | 166,011 | 80,758 a | 1,896,860 
1925 .. .. | 909,114 | 803,083 | 192,968 | 171,092 101,085 | 25,557 | 2,202,899 
j | 
[Q27 <5 .. |1,034,894 | 825,676 | 192,274 186,752 (111,454 | 26,805 | 2,377,855 
1928 .. .. |1,033,511 | 762,851 | 196,566 | 164,166 | 112,503 28,226 | 2,297,823 
ROP) on .. |,043,320 | b812,105 | 196,253 | 156,686 | 114,587 | 27,365 \b2,350,316 
1930 .. .. | b872,390 | 697,641 | 167,999 | 125,684 | 89,034 | 23,002 \b1,975,840 
1631 1. .. | 6683,176 | 566,865 (144,814 | 96,867 71,350 | 18,057 61,581,135 
1932— | | | 
Ordinary Trans- / | | 
actions .. | 588,733 | 592,356 | 141,511 | 106,865 / 75,678 | 19,259 | 1,524,402 
Treasury Bills | 
Transactions 143,908 | 63,791 | 207,609 
| 
Total .. | 732,641 | 656,147 141,511 106,865 | 75,678 | 19,259 | 1,732,101 
5 | | | | 
1033— | | | | | 
Ordinary Trans- / . ) 
actions .. | 641,400 | 619,230 | 148,335 | 112,250 | 79,689 | 19,864 | 1,620,768 
Treasury Bills | | ; 
Transactions | 251,477| 60,733] .. | ++ | ++ | «- | 32,2%0 
Total .. | 892,877 | 679,963 148,335 112,250 | 79,689 | 19,864 | 1,932,978 
1934— | | | 
Ordinary Trans- | | | 
actions s+ | 716,084 676,407 | 165,555 | 118,656 | 84,628 | 22,463 | 1,783,793 
Treasury Bills | | | | 
Transactions 256,013 che ic Ae: ss ede 944 end oat Do 
Total .. | 972,097 | 731,927 | 165,555 | 118,656 | 84,628 | 22,463 | 2,095,326 
a= = 7 eS | | 
1935— | / 
Ordinary Trans- | 
actions oe 775:986 7245327 181 889 132,689 94,705 24,713 | 1,934,300 
Treasury Bills 
Transactions 247,683 52,369 od all teal 3% a ny 300,052 
- " peer “ 
Total af oak ec 776,696 || 181,889 | 132,689 | 94,705 | 24,713 | 2,234,361 
1936— 
Ordinary Trans- 
actions _*.. | 842,610 | 755,196 | 188,906 | 139,959 | 101,880 | 27,665 | 2,056,216 
Treasury Bills dl ; 
Transactions 250,829 43,170 204,005 
5005 
Total -+ |1,093,439 | 798,372 | 188,906 | 139,959 | 101,880 | 27,665 | 2,350,221 
(a) Figures now published for these years exclude payments in coin, (6) Excludes Treasury Bille 


transactions. 
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(ii) Index of Annual Clearings. The following index of bank clearings in each 
capital city for the years 1927 to 1936 has been computed from the figures in the previous 
paragraph. The base used is the average of the years 1927 to 1929. Clearings connected 
with the issue and redemption of Treasury Bills have been disregarded and no adjustment 
has been made on account of amalgamations of banking interests. 


INDEX OF BANK CLEARINGS, 1927 TO 1936. 


. (Base: Average of Years 1927 to 1929 = 1,000.) 
| | 
Year. | Sydney. eae srisbane, | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Total, 
| | | a ae OF 
1927-29 4 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
| A | | 
TOA. 2s | 998 | 1,032 986 I,104 988 976 | I,015 
LO2S az. eral 996 953 1,008 970 997 T,028 o8r 
G26)". my 1,006 | I,015 1,006 9206 I,015 996 1,004 
TSO wae al 841 | 872 | 861 743 | 789 | + 841 844 
1931 .. -- | 659 | 708 743 572 | 632 657 675 
fo32 3: ate 508 | 740 726 632 671 701 651 
EOS9 e. Age 618 774. 761 663, 700 723 692 
O34 cos ll 690 845 | 849 FOL 750 818 762 
1935 -- =+ | 748 G057 1 © 933 784 839 goo 826 
TORSO" =. ae 812 944 | 969 82 903 1,007 878 
| 
j i 


10. Rates of Exchange.—(i) Australia on London. The following statement, which 
has been prepared from data very kindly supplied by the General Manager of the Bank 
of New South Wales, Sydney, gives particulars of the various rates of exchange, Australia 
on London, in operation since 20th April, 1927. In several immediately preceding issues 
were given particulars of the rates in operation since 10th October, 1913. The details 
given show the value in Australia of £100 in London according to the rates quoted by 
the Associated Banks for buying and selling £100 in London on telegraphic transfer. 
In December, 1931, the Commonwealth Bank Board wndertook the responsibility of 
regulating sterling exchange and announcing rates each week. 


EXCHANGE RATES.—AUSTRALIA ON LONDON, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER, 
FROM 20th APRIL, 1927. 


Exchange. 
Date on which Rate began to _ Commission for 
4 é Operate. - Australia (Mean of Buying £roo (Sterling), 
London. and Selling Rates). 
£ sterling £ £ «8. d. &. d. 
2zoth April, 1927 We ot 100 100 =plus oro 3°9 
27th June, 1927.. - iG “ ” ” em Sar Sito 
#th July, 1927 .. ae Se ne ” ” or 3 3, 9 
tgth March, 1928 le a3 Ae ” ” 0115 9 : a 
22nd July, 1929.. ia se E v5 B X59 510 pate 
3rd September, 1929 ave oad £5 os a rT 50 ee 
toth October, 1929 oa a Wo ze ri I 10 0 
18th December, 1929 ss ae Ai ” ” I of 6 3 ‘ 
28th January, 1930 Ste os ne ” ” 2 , 3 -: 
17th February, 1930 A ae avs ” ” 2 aa 3 sive 
roth March, 1930 a ae oe ” ” ; =. 3 A 
24th March, 1930 ae ors a ” ” 3 3 
9th October, 1930 ae Be i * ” 8 15 ° : " 
6th January, 1931 ial rate = ” ” re 3 we 
13th January, 1931 ate se es ” ” 16 3 2 ee 
17th January, 1931 a se we ” ” 25775 A es 
29th January, 1931 Aa a oa | iO: ” 30 «65 3 “ane 
ard December, 1931 ae ns pe ” ” 25 5 
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The ‘‘ Commission’’ which represents the Banks’ “turn” on each £100 Sterling 
exchanged has been computed by taking half the difference between the buying and 
selling rates. q ; 

(ii) Sterling—Dollar rates. The average of the daily quotations of the London-New 
York exchange rates are given for each month from January, 1932 to September, 1937, 
in the subjomed table. 


STERLING-DOLLAR RATES.—AVERAGE RATE FOR EACH MONTH. 


Month. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 

§ to£Stg.| $ to£Stg. $to£Stg.| $to£Sty. $to£Stg. §$ to £Stg. 
January l= 38430 Sea 5.056 4-895 4-960 4.908 
February He 3.459 3.422 5.019 4-875 4.996 4.804 
March 42" S3Os4 " 3.436 5.089 4.776 4.971 4.885 
April | 3a752 3-587 5-154 4-835 4-944 4-916 
May ~ . 3.676 3-933 5-105 4.890 4-971 4-939 
June BP aitexts 4.141 5.059 4.930 5.020 4.935 

| | 
July.. | 3-552 4-643 5.042 4-956 | 5.023 4-967 
August 3.476 4.503 5-067 4.971 5-027 4-983 
September - | 3-471 4.660 4.996 4.933 5-041 | 4-954 
October “s | 3.3909 4.068 4.942 4.908 4.900 
November... | SE2 7 5.136 4.990 4.925 4.888 | 
December ch 3.276 5.118 4-946 4.929 4.907 | 

| 


(ili) Interstate. Exchange rates between the several capital cities of the States 
at 30th June, 1936, were as follows :— 


INTERSTATE EXCHANGE RATES, 30TH JUNE, 1936. 


And— 
Between. aeT atv ee ; , 
| Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth. pobarkend 
: BB an) WS 2 a cen, pie = : — a a = 
) 
| Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 
| per cent, per cent, per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Ss a 8. a. aod. $. dd. 8. d. e. a. 
Sydney Gre oie 2 6 2 6 so Io 0 5 6 
Melbourne 2 6 a 7 6 2 6 x © 5 68 
Brisbane = 26 = ae & < Io 0 I2 6 Io 0 
Adelaide a & & 2 6 Io Oo oft 39 + dil | 
Perey sit 10 0 z *G 12. 5% a re. 6 
Hobart and Laun- | 
ceston es 5 0 5 0 Io 0 7 6 7 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—The inauguration of Savings Banks in Australia dates from the year 
, 1819, when a private Savings Bank was opened in Sydney, New South Wales. In 1832 
the legislature created “the Savings Bank of New South Wales ” under the control 
of trustees, and shortly after its establishment the funds of the private Savings Bank — 
were transferred to the new institution. In the other States provision for placing 
deposits with Savings Banks dates from 1841 in Victoria ; 1854 in Queensland ; 1840 
in South Australia ; 1863 in Western Australia (a Savings Bank was opened in 1856 
but was closed a year later) ; 1835 in Launceston; and 1845 in Hobart. These early 
banks functioned as trustee Savings Banks, but, with the exception of the Hobart and 


Launceston institutions, were later absorbed by or amalgamated with Government 
Savings Banks. 
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Post Office Savings Banks were established in all States except South Australia 
dating from 1863 onwards. After the Federation of the Australian States in 1900 
Post Offices were controlled by the Commonwealth Government, but they continued 
to act as Savings Bank agencies for State institutions until the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Bank in 1912, when they acted as agents for that institution. 


Savings Banks at present operating are the Commonwealth Savings Bank (all 
States); State Savings Bank of Victoria; State Savings Bank of South Australia ; and 
the two trustee Banks—Hobart and Launceston. 


2. The Commonwealth Sayings Bank—The Commonwealth Savings Bank opened 
for business in Victoria on the 15th July, 1912 ; in Queensland on the 16th September, 
1912; in the Northern Territory on the 21st October, 1912; and in New South Wales, 
South Australia and Western Australia on the 13th January, 1913. The Tasmanian 
State Savings Bank was absorbed by the Commonwealth Bank in January, 1913, 
the Queensland State Savings Bank was taken over in 1920 and the New South Wales 
and Western Australian State Savings Banks in 1931. The Savings Bank Department 
was separated from the General Bank on oth June, 1928, and has since then operated 
independently, publishing its own balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts. 


3. Recent Amalgamations.—Particulars relating to the absorption by the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank of the Government Savings Banks of New South Wales and the 
State Savings Bank of Western Australia were given in the previous issue of this work. 


4. Extension of Facilities—The prime object of the foundation of Savings Banks 
in Australia was the encouragement of thrift—deposits of one shilling and upwards 
being accepted—nevertheless the facilities offered, while preserving the original object, 
have led to developments in another direction. Although depositors may not operate 
on their accounts by means of cheques, they have practically all the other advantages 
of a current account, in addition to receiving interest on their minimum monthly balances, 
while no charge is made by the banks for keeping the accounts. 


For many years considerable use has been made of the Savings Bank account as an 
alternative to maintaining a fixed deposit with a Cheque-paying Bank. Deposits in 
Savings Banks may be withdrawn at any time with a minimum loss of interest, the 
rate of which is in some States greater than that offered by trading banks for six 
months’ deposits. : 


5. Classification of Depositors’ Balances.—The classification of deposits published 
by Savings Banks does not permit of a fully detailed analysis with respect to Australia 
as a whole, but information supplied to the Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking 
Systems for all Savings Banks except the Hobart Trustee Savings Bank shows that at 
30th June, 1936, the amount on deposit mm accounts with balances of less than £100 
represented 21 per cent. of the total deposits ; balances of over £100 but under £250, 
21 per cent. ; over £250 but under £500, 23 per cent.; over £500 but under £1,000, 
25 per cent.; while those of over £1,000 accounted for 10 per cent. School, Penny 
Bank and small inoperative accounts were excluded in determining the above percentages, 


6. Number of Accounts.—No statement is shown herein regarding the number 
of accounts because in some States it is possible for the same person to have an account 
in the Commonwealth Savings Bank as well as in the State Savings Bank. The effect 
of this multiplication of accounts was demonstrated by the reduction of numbers which 
followed the amalgamations referred to in par. 3 ante. 


7. Rates of Interest on Deposits.—The “ Premiers Plan ” of 193 I, which is dealt 
with in the Appendix to this volume, provided, inter alia, for the reduction of bank rates 
of interest on deposits and advances. The Commonwealth Savings Bank reduced the 
rate of interest on depositors’ balances by one per cent. from ist J uly, 1931, and the other 
Savings Banks subsequently took similar action. The statements given hereunder show 
the rates of interest allowed at intervals since 1931 by State or Trustee Banks and by the 


Commonwealth Bank. 
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The table hereunder refers to interest rates allowed by State Savings Banks :— 


STATE AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS.—INTEREST RATES ON DEPOSITS. 


State Savings Bank. Trustee Savings Banks, 
| 
Particulars. 
| Victoria. | South Australia. (a) Hobart. Launceston. 
£1,0c0, 
Interest-bearing Limit. £1,000. me. nya anu £300. £300 
| | £1 to £500. SEES 
ie £1,000. } 
% 70 % % /0 
Rates at 30th June— 
1931 .. “. -- | 43 4% () 43 43 443 5 (ec) 43 
1932... . -- | 33 33 (0) 33 33 3; 4(c) | 345 4 () 
LO33 03 oA see | 22303 30) 3 3 243 3(¢) | 233 3 (c) 
TOS AN oc ; xduulecons) BO} 3. 24 243 3(¢) | 233 3 (e) 
1035 2 na a | 23 23 (0) 22 2s 23; 3 (c) | 2&3 3 {e) 
LOB08s2 2; 2% (6) 23 24 2$3 3(c) | 2; 3 (c) 
1937 -. 2; 24 (b) 2% 2 33 35 (¢) | 33 32 (¢) 
(a) Interest on deposits in accounts closed during the year is generally allotted at a lower rate than 
that applicable to accounts remaining open. (5) Deposit stock. (c) Deposits fixed for twelve 
months. 


Particulars regarding the rates allowed by the Commonwealth Savings Bank are 
incorporated in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK.—INTEREST RATES ON DEPOSITS.(«) 


New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Queensland. 
Tasmania. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Rate at 30th June— | 
| 
) 


| fs £501 to | £r,00r to ' a& £501 to 
| £x to £500. as Se Attn £x to £500. Ee 
| o/ o/ O/ , 
| /0 ae) % % % 
1931 a. +s a aw 34 3 ‘ies: 3h 
1932 a as <a 3 2} 2 / 3 2 
ROBSi es ce 24 2 2 2} 2 
1934s. 2} 1} ) 1 24 13 
1935 2 1? 1? ) 2 rz 
= > 3 3 } 
1930 is 1¢ | 1 2 12 
1937 2 12 12 2 12 
| 


(a) Interest bearing limit in all States except Queensland is £1,300. In Queensland it is £2,000, 
Interest is allowed by the Commonwealth Savings Bank at the rate shown under £x to £500 on the first 
£500 of any deposit and at the rates shown under £501 to £1,000 on the second £500, etc. 


On 1st July, 1932, a reduction of one-quarter of one per cent. in the rate of interest 
allowed on deposits became effective, followed by a similar reduction from tst November, 


1932. Further reductions of one-quarter of 1 per cent. operated from Ist June, 1934, 
and 1st January, 1935, respectively. 


8. Statistical Returns Commencing from July, 1931, monthly returns have been 
furnished by Savings Bank authorities, and the collated data are disseminated in the form 
of monthly press notices. In addition, the particulars are published in the Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The 
information given in the following paragraphs relates to the deposits at the 30th June 


Rer—asias? > =<. 4 
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in each year. For convenience of reference the information has been grouped under 
the following headings :— 
(i) All Savings Banks; 
(ii) Commonwealth Savings Banks; and 
(ili) State (including Trustee Banks in Tasmania) Savings Banks. 


9. All Savings Banks.—(i) Returns for Year 1935-36. The following statement | 
gives details of the business transacted by all Savings Banks for the year 1935-36. 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS.—PARTICULARS, 1935-36. 


| 


Excess of 
Amount on Deposits over | Interest Added Amount on 
State or Territory. Deposit at 30th = =Withdrawals | during year | Deposit at 30th 
| June, 1935. durirg year 1935-36. June, 1936. 
1935-36. | 
c uy 3 s 
New South Wales =i 77;:900,402 622,920 1,470,626 | 79,999,948 
Victoria : oe 72,018,713 480,425 | 1,384,982 | 73,890,120 
Queensland... -- | 26,196,599 433.133 501,927 | 27,131,659 
South Australia ae 24,184,988 490,731 | 626,867 | 25,308,586 
Western Australia ee 10,929,010 380,606 | 207,004 | 11,517,220 
Tasmania = ce 6,429,914 | 231,702 156,624 | 6,818,300 
Northern Territory ; 53.541 3,069 | 1,090 | 573700 
Federal Capital Territory 229,896 45557 | 45232 | 238,085 
| eee | 
Total |... = +) | 28475949.003, .| 2,659,203 |} | 45353,052 | 224,962,218 


(ii) Deposits—(a) Years 1933 to 1937. The table hereunder shows for all Savings 
Banks the amount at credit of depositors and the average deposits per head of population 
at 30th June, 1933 to 1937. 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS.—DEPOSITS. 


| ) ; | | Fed. | 


jth) N.S.W. Victoria, Q'land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | N.Ter.| Cap. |All States. 


| | Ter. 
| 
TOTAL, 


} | | 
£ / £ FS £ £ . f at £ é F 
I 72,307,085 67,813,543 23,453,017 22,515,288 10,064,464/5,864,807' 38,411 | 225,054 |202,2 2,260 
T0934 75°714,070) 69,971,411, 24,334,273 23,437,506 10,398,97216, 039,128, 44,251 | 236,436 210,676,047 
1935 | 77,906,402) 72,018,713 26,196,599 24,184,988 10,929,010|6,429,914, 53,541 | 229,896 |217,949,063 
1936 79,999,948, 73,890,120 27,131,659 25,308,586 I1,517,220)6, 818,300 57,700 | 238,685 /224,962,218 
81,952,399) 75,720,458 27,304,438 26,505,941, 11,834,794|7,214,877| 59,127 | 259,127 |230,851,161 
j 


Per Heap oF PopuLation. 


BS es lubed ule LS 8 Be || 2 18,10, £ gd) & ads & tb) Sted) & 8d, 

Ed bay tO. O Mage Ss. i 24.04 10 | 38,55 f |. 22 78 Fi25 x5 4) 7 I 1125 3 | 30 10 2 
pour ioe bt cowed 33 4 %0] 25 18 6 | 40 3 7 | 23 10 5/26 9 xo) 8 xo xol25 8. xo) 3x xt © 
1935 | 29 Peep ad Ss 6 S227, x 3 41 7 &.| 24°10 5/28 -2 3\r0 9. 6)a4 ¥5 2) 32 8 3 
TOLOs a On Sel 40) (Oe | 27 19 3] 43" 2 to | 25 Ex 7/29 24° “I\xo ay 2/24 8 1x) 33 4 I 
6 2 1 45 2 2 2 5 1 

1937 | 30 ie 9 | 40 16 Filia Sy 452) 0 be OF. BAe 10 16 ro/25 4 4 5 10 


ord 


For a number of years prior to the depression deposits were steadily rising and at 
30th September, 1929, the aggregate amount was £225,963,16 5. As the depression 
_ developed withdrawals were heavy and the amount on deposit declined to £193,375,397 
in June, 1931. (The lowest point, although not actually recorded, was probably reached 
in May. 1931). During the next twelve months the deposits rose to £197,966,307, and 
they have since risen year by year until the maximum level of £230,851,161 was recorded 
at 30th June, 1937. ~ 
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(b) Deposits per head and Purchasing Power. Particulars of the deposits per head 
of population, actual and adjusted to purchasing power (in terms of food and housing) 
at 30th June in each year from 1927 to 1937, are given in the following table :— 


ALL SAVINGS BANKS,—DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
. 


| Adjusted to Purchasing 


Actual. | Power. (a) 
Aas Index / c Index 
< Number. ‘?¢ Number. 
. 1928 = 1000 ~ | 1928 = 1000 

1927 es “a Hoe 33.09 969 | 33.80 990 
1928 is Ae = 34.14 1000 | 34.14 IT000 
1929 a5 = | 35-26 1033 34.07 Io16 
1930 ae ae a 33.05 986 34.30 1005 
1931 ao me ae 29.63 868 34.10 999 
1932 sa a ae 30.10 882 36.48 1069 
1933 os zs es] 26,55 894 | 38.52 1128 
1934 a 3 3 2555 924 39.14 1146 
1935 a os eal 2AAD 949 39-77 1165 
1936 <i os aon} 33.20 72 40.00 1172 
1937 aa 3 aa 33-7 990 | 39.52 1158 


(a) On the basis of the ‘‘ C’’ Series of Retail Price Index-numbers. Averages for June quarter in each 
year. 


Since 1921 deposits per head increased by roughly 3 per cent. per annum until they 
reached a maximum of £35.26 in 1929. The figure declined sharply m the next two 
years, but rose by annual increments thereafter to £33.79 in 1937, which represents an 
increase of 20 per cent. on the 1921 figure. When deposits are adjusted to purchasing 
power a more favourable position is disclosed. From 1927 to 1936 a steady increase 
was recorded in the purchasing power of deposits and the 1937 level, although showing 
a slight decrease on the 1936 figure, represents a gain of 17 per cent. in the ten years. 

In interpreting the above figures it should be remembered that Savings Bank 
accounts are used to some extent by institutions and business people, as well as by 
individuals, for the investment of personal savings. The relative extent to which Savings 
Bank accounts are used for business purposes, etc., may, and probably does, fluctuate 
considerably from time to time. 


10. Commonwealth Savings Bank.—(i)} Returns for Year 1935-36. Returns for 
the States and Territories for the year 1935-36 have been incorporated in the table below. 


c COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BAN K.—RETURNS, 1935-36. 

Excess of | 

Amount on | Deposits over | Interest Added | Amount on 
State or Territory. | Deposit at 30th Withdrawals during year | Deposit at 30th 

June, 1935. during year 1935-36. June, 1936, 

1935-36. 

£ | £ £ . £ 

New South Wale Me 77,906,402 | 622,920 1,470,626 | 79,999,948 
Victoria es a 8,910,707 408,076 168,535 | 9,487,318 
Queensland et ws 26,196,599 4333133 501,927 | 27,131,659 
South Australia is 2,508,233 146,010 48,179 | 2,702,422 
Western Australia a 10,929,010 380,606 207,604 | II, 517,220 
Tasmania... ve | 1,854,283 | 91,292 35:515 | 1,981,090 
Northern Territory oe 53,541 | 3,069 I,090 573700 
Federal Capital Territory 229,896 4,557 4,232 238,685 
Total .. -» | 128,588,671 2,089,663 2,437,708 133,116,042 
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ii) Depostts—Y: ears 1933 to 1937. The amount on deposit with the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank in each State, in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and in London, 
at the 30th June in each of the years 1933 to 1937 was as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK.—DEPOSITS. 


7 At 30th June— 
_Place of Deposit. — ~ 
1933. 1934. 1935. 1930. 1937. 

. . x £ £ £ 
as a Wales e% as 72,307,685 75;714,070 79,999,948 81,952,399 
Gaeak - « =. +s 7,587,472 8,361,264 9,487,318 9,965,266 
ea and .. : 23,453,017 24,834,273 27,131,659 27,304,438 
‘ out Australia : oe a 2,204,022 2,304,751 2,702,422 2,917,184. 
W estern Australia en aes 10,064,464 10,398,972 11,517,220 | 11,834,794 
Fass £ pene +: wets 1,645,053 1,714,882 1,981,090 2,123,853 

orthern Territory .. oe 38,411 44,251 57,700 59,127 
Federal Capital Territory =< 225,054 236,436 238,685 259,127 

| 
Total sn ++ | 217,525,178 | 123,608,899 | 128,588,671 | 133,116,042 | 136,416,188 
| 
Papua and New Guinea (a)... 135,749 145,900 162,646 181,048 | 189,251 
London (a) .. nie F 282,554 | 310,579 381,622 | 534,764 526,653 
Grand Total .. -- | 117,943,481 | 124,065,378 | 129,132,939 | 133,831,854 | 137,132,092 


(a) Not included in the figures given in pars. 9 (i) and (ii) and 10 (i). 
(iti) Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1936. The Commonwealth Savings Bank publishes 
a half-yearly balance-sheet, and the statement hereunder shows the position at the 
30th June, 1936. ¥ 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK.(a)—BALANCE-SHEET, 30TH JUNE, 1936. 


Liabilities. i Assets. 
£ | = 
Reserve Fund .. ot 2,250,669 | Coin, Cash Balances and Money 
Depositors’ Balances -. 133,831,854 | at Short Call re -» 14,660,180 
Other Liabilities ie 5,506,350 | Australian Notes... A 168,372 
| Government Securities .. 809,785.654 


| Securities of Municipal and 
Other Public Authorities .. 32,695,779 


| Bank Premises de 25 1,007,072 
' Other Assets oe ae) 6 S5277,2100 
141,594,873 | 141,594,873 


(a) Includes London, Papua and Territory of New Guinea Branches. 

(iv) Profits. Under the terms of the Savings Bank Amalgamation Agreements the 
profits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank in New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania are equally divided between the Bank and the former controlling 
authorities in those States. After £228,630 had been so provided for, the net profit 
of the Commonwealth Savings Bank during 1935-36 was £334,726, one-half of which 
was paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund and the remainder carried to reserves. 
The aggregate net profit from the inception of the bank to the 30th June, 1936, was 
£3,978,570. 

11. State Savings Banks.—(i) Returns for 1935-36. Particulars of the transactions 
of all State Savings Banks for the year 1935-36 are given hereunder. Throughout the 
following tables the figures for Tasmania refer to the Trustee Savings Banks in Hobart 
and Launceston. Although the accounts of these institutions are made up for half- 
yearly periods ending 28th February and 31st August, the managements have furnished 
particulars of deposits at 30th June from 1929 onwards, 
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STATE SAVINGS BANKS.—RETURNS, 1935-36. 


Excess of | 
' Amount on * Deposits over | Interest Added | Amount on 
State or Territory. | Deposit at 30th | Withdrawals during year | Deposit at 30th 
| June, 1935. | during year 1935-30. | June, 1936. 
| 1935-36. 
| | | 
| £ 23 £ £ 
Victoria .. | 63,108,006 | 78,349 1,216,447 | 64,402,802 
South ‘Australia a. | 21,670,755) 4 350,721 578,688 22,006,164 
Tasmania (d) | 9 4,575.53" = 140,470 121,109 4,837,210 
i} | | 
~ | | | 
Total ~ .. oe | 89,360,392 | 569,540 1,016,244 91,846,176 
| | 


(a) Trustee Savings Banks, Hobart and Launceston. 


Norp.—The State Savings Banks in New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 


have been absorbed by the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


(ii) Deposits— Years 1932 to 1937. 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS.—DEPOSITS. 


The following statement shows the amount on 
deposit with State Savings Banks at the 30th June in each of the years 1932 to 1937. 


At 30th June— 
State or Territory. 
1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 1936 1937- 
£ ha eel £ £ £ 

Victoria 58,581,403 | 60,226,071 | 61,610,147 | 63,108,006 64,402,802 | 65,755,102 
South ‘Australia 19,439,537 | 20,311,266 | 21,132,755 | 21,076,755 22,606,164 | 23,588,757 
Tasmania (a) 4,004,902 4,219,754 | 4,324,240 4,575,032 | 4,837,210 | 5,091,024 

‘ 1 | ' | 

| | | 
Total | 82,025,842 | 84,757,091 | 87,067,148 | 89,360,392 | 91,846,176 | 945,434,973 

| i] 


(a) Trustee Savings Banks, Hobart and Launceston. 


(ili) Assets, 


to. "£99, 683,070, distributed as shown hereunder. 
STATE SAVINGS BANKS.—ASSETS, 30TH JUNE, 1936. 


At 30th June, 1936, the assets of all State Savings Banks amounted ; 


Particulars. Victoria. ee Tasmania. Total. 
| ; (a) 
£ £ AF £ 

Government Securities .. 29,497,993 | 12,319,978 | 2,225,406 | 44,043,377 

Municipal Securities 1,630,338 313,775 401,511 2,405,024 

yee Public Securities .. | 15,316,671 197,989 25,393 | 15,540,053 

lortgages ie ae os 1,081,954 53533,291 1,152 8 8 8,369,10 

Outstanding Interest, Dividends cished eae 

and Rents 607,505 245,486 48,531 901,582 

War Service Homes et. 15,616 or i 15,016 

Landed and House Property eh 973,054 99,979 11,500 1,085,133 

Fixed Deposits 4 .. | 16,948,000 4,009,500 735,000 | 21,692,500 
Cash in hand, in transit and on 

Current Account 3,075,840 | 1,877,201 670,140 | 5,623,181 

All other Assets 4,798 491 1,612 6,901 

. | 
Total Assets by -- | 69,752,429 | 24,597,690 | 5.332,951 | 99,683,070 
(a) Year ended gist August, 1936. See par. (i). 
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(iv) Profit and Loss Accounts, 1035-36. Details of the Profit and Loss Accounts 
of the several State Savings Banks for the year 1935-36 are given in the following table :— 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS.—PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS FOR YEAR 
ENDED 30TH JUNE, 1936. 


: Particulars. Victoria. ree ee Total. 
= Ae 
Dr. | £ ay £ a) 
Interest allotted to Depositors .. I,210,447 578,688 125,380 | 1,920,515 
Amount carried to Reserves and 
Depreciation Funds aed oe 133,011 17,500 150,511 
Writing off Bank Premises || 33,900 i 500 34,400 
Expenses of Management s- | 532,028 | 128,471 31,531 692,030 
All other Expenses — .- | (c) 249,666 | 20,309 (d) 1,446 271,421 
Balance carried forward. . ae 148,743 | (b) 138,891 90,688 378,322 
| | 
Total .. A .. | 2,180,784 | 999,370 267,045 | 3,447,199 
Cr. fe eee Fes Ve 
Balance brought forward wary 148,255 | (€) 137,787 | 86,869 372,911 
Interest, Dividends and Rents .. 2,032,529 | 861,583 | 180,176 | 3,074,288 
Total .. sys sf 2,180,784 999,370 | 267,045 | 3,447,199 
(a) Year ended q1st August, eas " see hace (aie Vy (b) Tween £40,000, provision for interest 
accrued on Depositors’ Balances from 7th to 30th June, 1936. (ec) Ineludes £205,500 to Interest 


Fluctuation Account. (7) Ineludes £500, Taxation Reserve. (e) Includes Reserve brought 
forward from 1934-35 (Provision for Interest acerued on Depositors’ Balances from 7th to 30th June, 1925, 
£40,000). 


C. COMPANIES. 
§ 1. General. 


Statistics available in regard to registered companies embrace (a) Returns relating 
to Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies; (6) Returns relating to Registered 
Building and Investment Societies ; and (c) Returns relating to Registered Co-operative 


Societies. 


§ 2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies. 


Returns for 1936 are available for eight Victorian, two New South Wales, one 
Queensland, four South Australian, two Western Australian and four Tasmanian 
companies. The paid-up capital of these twenty-one companies amounted to £1,355,952 ; 
reserve funds and undivided profits to £1,135,005; other liabilities, £430,242 ; total 
liabilities, including capital, 2,921,289. Among the assets are included—Deposits with 
Governments, £229,813; other investments in public securities, fixed deposits, ete., 
£682,041 ; loans on mortgage, £506,200; property owned, £1,060,940; advances to 
clients, £200,281 ; cash, £84,914 ; other assets, £157,040. Of the twenty-one companies, 
ten show the total amount of the estates, etc., under administration, the total for 1936 
being approximately £151 .4 millions. (The report of the Royal Commission on Monetary 
and Banking Systems shows the total value of estates administered by all companies as 
approximately £220 millions.) In respect of the twenty-one companies, net protits 
for the year totalled £149,031, of which £106,407 was paid in dividends. 


—_—  -— =e 
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§ 3. Registered Building and Investment Societies. 


1. Summary.—Returns have been received relating to 196 Societies, but the 
information is not exhaustive, as particulars regarding unimportant organizations are 
not included. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—_SUMMARY, 1935. 


| N.S.W. 


F Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total 
A | 1934-35. | 1934-35. | 1934-35. 1935. | 1934-35.| 1935. : 
= = 
Societies making returns— | a ‘ 
Permanent No. Io 2I 5 6 6 a) 52 
Terminating No, | 09 4 Ir I4 144 
=e | = x 3 
Total No. | pede) 25 16 20 i2 4 196 
| _ = 
Number of shareholders (d) 23,545] 9,279 9,483 9,617 21,095 4,490 77,309 
Number of shares (¢)194,798 | (a) |2,380,222 34,382 | (a) 43,957 62,653,358 
Number of borrowers -« {(@)! 4,335 II,034 6,363 2,617 | 3,550 1,450 29,349 
Income for year from | | ' i 
interest ak £ | 138,083 283,124 100,551 16,048 58,672 38,023 | 634,50 
Working expenses for year £ 78,118 | 151,987 13,639 10,167 145235 6,227 | 274,373 
Amount of deposits during i d / | 
year <. sie £ | 343,470 | 1,275,082 130,643 102,010 255,024 6,750 | 2,112,979 
Repayment of loans during y | 
year .. 35 £ | 536,627 | 849,826 ° 348,738 78,387 | 270,293 98,207 | 2,182,078 
Loans granted during year £ | 443,725 | 722,281 263,816 63,046 | 252,187 55,279 | 1,800,334 


(a) Not available. (6) Exclusive of Victoria and Western Australia. (c) Includes 168,093 
shares in Star Bowkett and terminating societies and excludes investment societies. (d) Includes 
21,109 Shareholders in Star Bowkett Societies and excludes four terminating societies. {e) Permanent 
Societies only. 


2. Liabilities and Assets.—The balance-sheets of the companies in respect of which 
particulars of liabilities and assets are stated hereunder cover periods ended during the 
year 1935. The figures quoted for the States of South Australia and Tasmania refer to 
the calendar year 1935, while those for the remaining States are for the fiscal year 1934-35. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES. LIABILITIES, 1935. 


| j 
| 
| 


Rtas rok ay p Reserve | r@) hase Total 

e. apit , Deposits. Rake 
| ubsertptlonk. Aan eas i and — | Liabilities. 

£ £ Bimewd | dug £ 
New South Wales(b) .. 2,320,271 643,070 544,251 | 65,953 | 3,573,545 
Victoria .. hs 1,995,708 | 852,089 | 1,565,953 | 255461 | 4,669,211 
Queensland. . 1,550,418 | 50,334 15,474 | 61,446 | 1,677,672 
South Australia ; 573,050 | 60,236 | 83.946 | 73705 725,537 
Western Australia 1,037,794 | 49,777 76,744 | 13,719 | 1,178,034 
Tasmania .. 330,854 | 104,508 245,903 | 5,886 687,241 
Total | 7,808,695 _ 1,760,104 | 2,532,272 | 410,170. | 12,511,240 


(a) Includes Profit and Loss Account. 


(0) Excludes four terminating Societies. 


. 
j 
‘ 
- 
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REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—ASSETS, 1935. 


| Landed and | Cash in Hand 


State. Advances on House Pro- and on Total 
Mortgage. | perty, Furni- | Deposit and Assets. 
ture, etc. other Assets. 
; 3 Co) Seas eer z 
New South Wales(c) ... ++ 2,907,491 \(@) 217,843 |(b) 448,211 | 3,573,545 


Victoria - te ee 4,025,908 | 298,896 344.347 | 4,069,211 


Queensland... ¥e a 1,606,493 | 17,349 | 53,830 | 1,677,672 
South Australia| ns * 659,226 | 29,063 | 36,348 725,537 
Western Australia i =F 1,097,644 | 50,232 | 30,158 | 1,178,034 
Tasmania su 2c ie 538.081 | 10,150 138,110 687,241 
Total... ae ++ | 10,835,803 | 624,433 | 1,051,004 | 12,511,240 
(a) Permanent Societies only. (6) Includes Landed and House Property, Fumlurs, ete., of 
rminating Societies. (c) Excludes four terminating Societies. 


§ 4. Co-operative Societies. 


1. General.—Prior to 1931 the returns relating to Co-operative Societies were divided 
into two classes—(i) those engaged in the manufacture and marketing of primary products 
and trade requirements ; and (ii) those engaged in retailing general household require- 
ments. The former may be described briefly as Producers’ Co-operative Societies and 
the latter as Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. Particulars of those Producers’ Societies 
which are also Consumers’ Societies were compiled separately for the first time for the 
year 1931. The particulars given for New South Wales relate to societies registered 
under the Co-operation Act 1923-1929. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES._SUMMARY, 1935. 


To. Ws | NIG. Qld. S:As |MoWed Tas. 


Soe peptate 1934-35. | 1934-35. 1934-35. | 1935- | 1934-35./ 1934-35. poe 
a | 
PRopucers’ SOcrerizs. 
Number of Societies Sis | 110) 60| 46 30| 3, II 260 
Number of Branches a (Cr | 16) 22 1 7| 17} (d) 73 
Number of Members . | 49,063) 37,836] 34,843] 6,825] 4,220, 6581/39, 368 
Gross Turnover aac "£ 112,672, 791\ 3,801,281| 6,288,445} 870,146, 362,875) 348,468} 24,344,006 
Other Income £ | 27,285| 240,045 2,330| 143,061) 23,641) 16,408} — 509,370 
Total Income : £ |12,700,076| 4,047,926) 6,340,775) 1,013,207) 386,516] 364,876) 24,853,376 
Total Purchases during Year £ |10,650,803} 2,877,502| 4,773,611| 728,705| 251,168) 248,026] 19,529,815 


Total Expenditure (0) £ |12,538, 976) 3,891,176) 6,345,943) 946,973) 349,729) 356,811) 24,432,608 
Rebates and Bonuses  =—§_ & 48,422) 1,824 15,451 43,514) 30,169 742 140,122 
Dividends on Share Capital £ | A. 589, 23,152) 15,485 9,263) 2,583 681 85,753 


CoNSUMERS’ SOCIETIES. 


Number of Societies + | 49 20 12 7 6 3 97 
Number of Branches vel (ec) | 5 12| 37 4 2| (d) 56 
Number of Members +. | 38,909] 10,028) 29,523) 36,723) 1,595 579| 117,357 
Gross Turnover (Sales) | 1,884,002) 448,704) 142,335) 731,671) 76,074) 53,947] 3,336,733 
Other Income —3 | 


£ 

£ 20,480 12 5652) 23,503 18,250) 2,212 640 77,737 
Total Income po : 

£& 

£ 


1,904,482} 461,356) 165,838) 749,921| 78,286) 54,587] 3,414,470 
Total Purchases during Year 1,406,384 371,088) 128,639] 562,172| 60,905] 43,374] 2,572,562 
Total Expenditure (0) 1,820,263} 452,985, 163,372) 703,795) 74,600] 52,826) 3,267,841 
Rebates and Bonuses 55,405} 19,563] 2,674 25,415) 2,800 440) 106,297 
Dividends on Share Capital £ 15,200 45270) 386 13,415| 592 1,066 34,929 


SocIETIES WHICH ARE BOTH PRopUcERS’ AND ConsUMERS ; 


Number of Societies as we I 9 10 3} 49)) ines 7X 
Number of Branches er hy ois 4 26 I 46) cara "ha 
Number of Members 4,551 11,044 532] 13,750} ee 29,877 
Gross Turnover (Sales) £ | 967,764) 2,567,097) I07,150)1,217,470) .. 4,859,481 
Other Income ms £ | 14,213 40,201 10,997; 214,095) +. 279,506 
Total Income ‘ £ 981,977| 2,607,298] 118,147/1,431,565) .. 5,138,987 
Total Purchases during year £ | ce 813,996) 1,966,520 99,401/1,038,992 AP 3,918,909 
Total Expenditure (5) & | Be 966,123) 2,535,071, 113,444/1,352,860, .. 4,968,008 
Rebates and Bonuses £ | 9,967 739) 3,751 4,355], si 17,833 
Dividends on Share Capital £ | 3; 634, 3,025, 1,378 re oe ae 13,148 


a) Particulars relate to Societies registered under Co-operation Act 1923-1929. (b) Working 
eee and purchases. (c) Not available. (d) Excluding New South Wales . 


ee ee ee - oa 7 i tai  & ee 
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2. Liabilities and Assets—The next table gives the liabilities and assets. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1935. 
F |N.S.W.(a)! Vie. | Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. | 
Particulars. | : ; i . 
HED 1934-35. 1934-35- | 1934-35- 1935. | 1934-35. 1934-35. otal 
Propucers’ SOCIETIES. - 

Lia bilities— | £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ 
Paid-up Capital os 967,008) 940,876' 552,626 200,471 52,287 89,184) 2,802,452 
Loan Capital a6 Se 193,511| 413,048) 250,181 5,075 41,061 903,476 
Bank Overdraft = 243,602 653,344 393,721 47,059 25 17,;753)_ 1,355,594 
Accumulated Profits .. Bo aad Sf Drs, 324 94,393 49,142 13,598 9,199 filles 2 sg: 
Reserve Funds if 2034 ‘\ 286,415] 731,175, 216,671 41,998" £4,953) 72> 2 
Sundry Creditors aise Pe S686 JS 316,903 531, 624) , 240,252 57,488 45,606) ao. 
Other Liabilities %.. | pU70%7TO 4 “4i'gxs! 22.512) 245,683 1,238 5.422) f 2779159 

Total Liabilities .. | 3,308,146 1249,459 172,309 223,178) 10,242,879 

Assets— | i 
Land and Buildings ..  } 176,152 45,100, 106,324 ) 
Machinery, Plant and }1,826,186 1, 5,602,936 

other fixed Assets 293,774 43.259 38,023 
Stocks . 421,081 531,120 19,458 36,868 1,603,563 
Sundry Debtors 782,119, 121,980 39,179 28,918, 2,015,437 
Cash in hand and on 

deposit 3 139,649 74,794 10,807 4,769 457,920 
Profit and Loss Account aie 13,308 : 5,014 159,377 
Other Assets. ace 89,111 38,331 14,506 3,262 403,646 

Total Assets ee 3,308,146 2,550,683} 2,739,099 1,249,459! 172,309 223,178) 10,242,879 

ConsuMERS’ SocIETIES, 

Liabilities — £ £ | £ = | £ = £ 
Paid-up Capital 545,551 141,810 60,348 331,497 15,047 21,152, 1,165,405 
Loan Capital 53.435 I0,249| 135,709 2 5,969 205,362 
Bank Overdraft | 81,701 77,558 40,722 1,347 233,679 
Accumulated Profits Ome reir oer oy 24,104 106 UL % 
Reserve Funds ju’ 37333084 66,448 130,485 9,253, f 613,954 
Sundry Creditors 1\.. 28z.e0sid 43399 23,044 3 3.083. 

Other Liabilities 1 ei ane 1,900 486 3,990 f 396,203 
Total Liabilities | 1,227,865 416,739, 161,445 733,371 "33,285 42,900, 2,614,603 

Assets— me a5 | 
Land and Buildings .. |) { 60,414; 225,052 75644, 16,159 
Machinery, Plant and if 476,126 159,099 998,772 

other fixed Assets .. 1 3,919 46,651 2,164, I, 364) J 
Stocks | 294,617 88,312} 24,721 174,611 8,302 11,978 602,541 
Sundry Debtors 252,637 118,078 41,363 95,889 10,063 6,748) 525,378 
Cash in hand and on | 

deposit 37,411 32,2171 22,822 107,347 2,301 6,111! 208,2 
Profit and Loss Account | ve 6,485) 954 13,613 634 340) ae 
Other Assets co | CMa _ 14548) 7252 _ 75,228 1,485 ss 257,587 

Total Assets se) 1,221, 865 416,739) 161,445) 738,371 33,283 42,900) 2,614,603 

oer = 
SocIETIES WHICH ARE BOTH PRODUCERS’ AND ConsuUMERs’, 

Liabilities— fees S Elite a ee = ae as 
Paid-up Capital pyre - | 80,973) 151,931 17,898 396,253 _ | 647,055 
Loan Capital oe | | 12,225} 439,055) 171,502 623,382 
Bank Overdraft 34,093 13%,2rz} 12,953) 362,686) 1 540,943 
Accumulated Profits 52,178 I2,I42 “4) 18,220} 82.55 
Reserve Funds tal 66,735! 371,306. 9.578; 73.3361 | cnuigee 
puny ee aa 9,714| 139,627) 9,495) 222,472/ 451,308 

ther Liabilities . .. | 2 8,05 r 861 864) 49,3898) 59,074 
| | ! | ; 
Total Liabilities .. ¢ 333,969) 1,246,733 50,792, 1,294,376) 2,925,870 

Assets— oT —_—: i 
Land and Buildings ‘3 | f 248,948 6,464) 189,170) | 
Machinery, Plant and _ bi r75905 1 . ‘ ari |. eae 

other fixed Assets .. | J 713,948 10,084 71,299 . | 795,331 
Stocks Ssh 59,183} 86,139 E506)" ears renee 387,996 
Sundry Debtors 67,806) 153,476, 42,252) 466,984, .. 500,518 
So in hand and on- ti 

eposit * 1 | 2,950) 6.777 oO 17,065) ~ 262 
Profit and Loss Account — | 5.548 eo : 4 60’ roa wee 
Other Assets oe | 24159) arse 10,006 258,592; 330,612 
Total Assets +e | 333; 969) 1,246,733] 50,792) 1,294,376) .. 2,925,870 


(a) Particulars relate to Societies registered under Co-operation Act 1923-1929. 


——_ 
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D. INSURANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


Although insurance business is conducted under State laws where such laws are in 
existence, or otherwise under various Companies Acts or Special Acts, Section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution Act confers the necessary powers on the Commonwealth 
Parliament to legislate in regard to “insurance other than State insurance ; also State 
insurance extending beyond the limits of the State concerned.” Legislation by the 
‘Commonwealth Parliament includes the Life Assurance Companies Act 1905 limiting the 
.4mount of assurance payable on the death of children, the Marine Insurance Act 1909 
defining the limits of marine insurance and regulating the terms of contracts, etc., and 
the Insurance Act 1932-1937, the principal features of which are given hereunder. 

Companies, persons or associations of persons carrying on insurance business in the 
‘Commonwealth or in any Territory of the Commonwealth are required to deposit money 
or approved securities with the Commonwealth Treasurer, to the extent specified in the 
schedule hereunder. 


SCHEDULE OF DEPOSITS. 


Class of Company. Life Assurance Business. Other Insurance Business. 


Existing companies (Aus- £1,000 for every £5,000 of £1,000 for each £5,000 of 


tralian and foreign) net liability up to a annual premium income. 
maximum deposit of Maximum deposit £40,000. 
£50,000 Minimum deposit £1,000 
New companies—Anstralia £5,000 per annum until Initial deposit, £5,000. 
: | Maximum of £50,000 is £1,000 for every £5,000 
reached. For mutual by which the annual 
companies, after the | premium income exceeds 
initial deposit of £5,000, £25,000. Maximum de- 

£1,000 per annum until posit £40,000 


deposit reaches a maxi- 
mum of £50,000 


Overseas— 
British .. .. | £50,000 be .. £50,000 
Foreign .. .. | £60,000 sie .. £60,000 


Money deposited is to be invested by the Treasurer in prescribed securities according 
to the selection of the depositor, and all interest accruing on deposits or securities is to be 
paid to depositors. Deposits are to remain as security against liability to policy-holders, 
and are to be available to satisfy judgments obtained in respect of policies. 
If the value of money and approved securities deposited has depreciated below 
the value required by the Act, the Treasurer may require the depositor to lodge 
additional deposits to bring the total to the prescribed value. 
After this Act became law, State laws governing insurance deposits ceased to 
operate. Deposits held by States on 1st February, 1932, could, however, remain with the 
States subject to the conditions embodied in the laws of the States. Whilst deposits so 
remained with the State, the depositors, to the extent of the value of their deposits, were 
exempt from liability to make deposits under the Commonwealth Act, and the conditions 
of State laws continued to apply to the deposits until the Commonwealth Treasurer 
required their return to depositors who immediately had to make deposits with the 
Commonwealth to the prescribed extent. 
The following are not regarded as insurance businesses under the Act :— 

Staff superannuation schemes ; 

Schemes of religious organizations solely for insurance of their property ; and 

Friendly Society, Union and Association schemes involving superannuation or 

insurance benefits to employees. 
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This Act does not apply to State insurance within the limits of the State concerned. 


The folléwing shows particulars of deposits under the Insurance Act 1932, at 30th 
June, 1936. a 


Deposited with— 
Class of Insurance. Total. 
Commonwealth. States. 
£ £ £ 
Life aif Be Ra 339,708 | T,I41,415 1,481,123 
Other oN ae a 347,030 2,293.910 2,640,940 
_ Total fra ial 686,738 3.435.325 4,122,063 


§ 2. Life Assurance. 


1, General.—Since 1907 statistical returns have been collected from life assurance 
institutions, with results which are in the main satisfactory. The results for each of 
the earlier years may be found in the several Official Year Books and Finance 
Bulletins. The figures in the succeeding paragraphs refer to Australian business 
only, except where otherwise indicated. 


2. Institutions Transacting Business—({i) General. The number of institutions 
transacting life assurance business in Australia during 1935 was 27, including four 
overseas companies. Of the twenty-three Australian institutions, six are purely mutual, 
and sixteen are public companies. One office is a State government institution. 


(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business. Of the institutions enumerated in the 
preceding paragraph, fourteen transacted both ordinary and industrial business. 
Ordinary and industrial business have, where possible, been kept separate, and figures 
relating to companies whose head offices are outside Australia have been restricted to the 
Australian business. 


3. Australian Business. (i) Ordinary. (a) 1935. The following table shows 
particulars for each class of policy in existence during 1935. The amount assured in 
1935 represents an average of more than £48 per head of population. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS 1935. 


. rP c No. of | Sur Av 
Class of Policy, | Policies. pita per Pole 
ae 7 ‘ 
i No. = £ 
Assurances— 
Whole of Life x: ee 374554 | -185,470,711 495 
Endowment .. = +. -» | $29,670 | 118,863,153 | 224 
Other =f 8 643 aenid 17,366 | 14,470,379 833 
Endowments .. "H es 2 44,007 7,214,072 164 
| 
| 3 
Total | 965,597 | 326,018,315 338 
| 
ae eae | | 
nnuities 2,705 | (a) 265,615 (a) 98 


(a) Amount per annun. 


oth we b 7 A 
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(6) 1931-1935. Similar particulars for each of the last five years are shown below. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE 1931-1935.—A 


Assurance and Endowment Policics. Annuities, 
ao nae ul 
E Policies in Averaue Slapesea e Amount 
Force. | Amount. per Policy. ; ie No. | per reeae 
5 | 
No. } 2? z £ | ag 
1931 871,089 | 285,264,656 327 9,424,411 | 2,052 | 135,280 
1932 866,084 286,288,696 331 9,354,001 PRUE ley eye 
1933 877,173 292,409,393 533 9;793,250 | 2,334 | 106,693 
1934 908,620 | 304,778,667 335 10,240,507 2,512 | 207,387 
1935 905,597 | 326,018,315 338 10,873,331 2,705 | 265,015 
(li) Industrial. (a) 1935. 


Information in regard to industrial business in existence 
} during 1935 is given in the following table :— : 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS 1935. 


| 
. * No. of by Averag 
Class of Policy. belicies. Aeercek per Policy. 

No. ag | £ 

Assurances— | 
Whole of Life 168,880 3,868,832 | 23 
Endowment .. 1,632,985 74,911,070 | 40 
3 Other my, 3 | ee 
Endowments ng 18,25 I 4,530,019 38 
Total 1,920,116 83,316,521 43 
Annuities 2 (a) 58 | (a) 29 


(b) 1931-1935. 


(a) Amount per annum. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 1931-1935.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 


Similar information for each of the last five years is shown below. 


Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuities. 

Year. ae aan Annual | : A t 
Pororee. | Amount. | yer 'poltey, | Premium | — No. | yg hk, 

No. £ £ £ £ 

1,549,877 | 67,440,828 44 4,081,498 4 253 

1,595,347 | 69,409,234 44 4,049,955 4 253 

1,667,531 | 72,180,800 43 4,133,390 3 158 

1,782,291 | 77,024,429 43 45455,290 2 58 

1,920,116 | 83,316,521 | 43 | 4,780,269 | 2 58 
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4. Receipts and Expenditure.—(i) Ordinary Business. The following table shows 
the aggregate Australian receipts for the last five years of all the institutions doing 
business in Australia. In the latter year premiums—new and renewal—amounted to 
over 63 per cent., and interest, dividends and rent to 34 per cent. of the Australian receipts. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS. 
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Amount, 
Heading. | 
| 1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
» | | ty 
| ao | £ £ £ | £ 
| | | 
| 
Premiums—New 815,249 | 878,085 | 1,113,008 1,273,743 1,588,553 
; Renewal | 8,609,162 | 8,475,916 8,589,252 8,966,764 9,284,778 
Consideration for an- 
nuities .. ae. 75,569 | 178,928 226,101 435,306 395,172 
Interest, dividends and 
rents... -. | 6,102,804 | 5,367,434 | 5,532,932 | 5,686,744 5,896,289 
Other receipts 365,225 | 385,253 326,892 280,502 23,297 
| 
atte | 
Total Receipts .. | 15,968,009 | 15,285,616 | 15,789,175 16,643,059 | 17,188,089 


In 1935 claims accounted for 61 per cent. 
14 per cent. ; expenses of management 9 per cent. ; commission 7 per cent. ; and licence- 


fees and taxes 3 per cent. 


of the total expenditure; surrenders 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN EXPENDITURE. 


Amount, ; 
Heading. . 
1931. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
os | “2 £ £ £ 
Claints 5,733s128 | 5,834,008 | 6,071,545 | 6,345,00¢ | 6,926,774 
Surrenders .. 2,5545249 | 2,379,753, 2,097,078 | 1,801,512 1,637,404 
Annuities 103,560 106,890 | = 119,282 | 9 =-151,377 | 171,517 
Commission ey 572,887 586,092 640,305 | 704,020 856,890 
Expenses of manage-_ | 
ment -- | 925,439 947,420 977,471 | 1,031,253 | 1,052,207 
Licence fees and taxes | 906,134 982,386 832,384 | 310,126 287,840 a 
Shareholders’ dividends | 73,289 62,571 62,084 | 67,695 80,3890 
Cash bonuses paid to | 
shareholders 878,310 726,721 | 585,688 | 282,86¢ 283,013 | 
All other expenditure | 1,113,045 248,091 | 301,607 | 151,385 130,523 
i i | 
; / | | | 
Total Expenditure 12,860,641 | 11,874,022 | 11,738,044 | 10,935,226 | 11,432,647 
| | 
| 


The excess of receipts over expenditure during the past five years was as follows :— 
1931, £3,107,368 5 1932, £3,411,594 3 1933, £4,051,131 ; 1934, £5,707,833; and 1935, 
£5,755.442. During the above years the proportions that expenditures bore to receipts 
were as follows :—1931, 80 per cent. ; 1932, 78.7 per cent. ; 1933, 74.3 per cent. ; 1934, 
65.7 per cent. ; and 1935, 66.5 per cent. 
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(ii) Industrial Business. Vhe aggregate Australian receipts for the years 1931 to 
1935 of institutions transacting industrial business were as follows :— } 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS. 


{ 


; Amount. 
Heading. | a 
1931. | 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
| 
| 
H £ 42 £ £ } 
Premiums—New and F 
Renewal .. -- | 4,081,498 | 4,049,955 Ait oO | 2 
Interest, dividends and) B jail Serer paca 
rents. .. : 1,239,068 | 1,062,204 | 1,082,143 | 190755245.) 27, Ll 
Other receipts | 16,220 | 20,434 | 26,568 | 26,326 | pe: 
Total Receipts 5,336,786 | 5,132,683 | 5,242,101 | 5,656,861 6,111,449 
| | | 


Expenditure during 1935 totalled £3,658,484. Claims amounted to over 46 per 


1931, 74 per cent. ; 193 
1935, 60 per cent. 


2307 


S 


cent., commission to over 27 per-cent., and expenses of management to over 15 per 
cent. 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN EXPENDITURE. 
a Oyen, a aOR eed. 
Amount. 
Heading. ; 7 = 7 
193I. 1932, | 1933. 1934. 1935. 
| ge -| = 
eed westch arip puns Sa east OE £ 

Claims . | 1,584,875 | 1,656,710 | 1,614,375 | 1,390,929 | 1,687,728 
Surrenders .. 420,115 | 226,430 | 193,436 | 206,149 186,988 
' Annuities ra 285 2355 1.070 136 40 
Commission vu} | 812,253.) 840,422 | 866,430 | 962,185 | 1,008,811 
Expenses of manage- : | | | 

ment -- | 492,595 | 496,207 | = 494,773 519,895 558,800 
Licence fees and taxes | 189,408 | 229,814 | 211,613 73,892 05,150 
Shareholders’ dividends 64,596 54,860 | 551734 54,860 54,718 
All other expenditure | 403,070 | 180,864 123,926 | 138,027 90,243 

= ee | eles Sst bs a : 
Total Expenditure | 3,967,097 3,685,538 | 3,561,403 3,546,073 | 3,658,484 


The excess of receipts over expenditure for each of the last five years was :—I93I, 
£1,369,689 ; 1932. £1,447,145 j 1933, £1,680,093 ; 1934, £251 10,788 ; and 1935, £2,452,905. 


The proportions that expeaditure bore to receipts during the above years were— 
2 per cent.; 1933, 68 per cent.; 1934, 63 per cent.; and 


5. Liabilities and Assets, 1931-1935.—(i) General. The liabilities of the Australian 


institutions consist mainly of their assurance funds, but in the case of public companies 
there is a further liability on account of the shareholders’ capital. The assets consist 
chiefly of loans on mortgage and policies ; government, municipal and similar securities ; 
shares ; freehold property, etc. Loans on personal security are granted by very few 
of the Australian institutions. 
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(ii) Australian Liabilities and Assets. For various reasons several institutions* do 
not attempt the division of liabilities and assets between the industrial and ordinary 
branches, and, therefore, the figures inthe following tables relate to ordinary and 
industrial branches combined. 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES. | 


Amount 
Heading. a oe i ; 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Shareholders’ capital, | 

paid up .. ou 1,445,045 1,426,306 1,399,390 1,400,545 1,439,251 
Assurance and annuity © 

funds ae -- | 90,325,856 93,798,818 | 97,017,961'103,167,021 109,850,093 
Other funds -- | 13,022,705 | 13,430,486 | 14,377,576 15,401,241 | 16,294,586 
Claims admitted but | | . 

not paid .. +. | 941,450 | 1,042,886 1,055,402) 1,154,272 1,246,057 
All other liabilities .. | 2,346,360 | 2,329,505 2,595,043 2,954,675 | 3,283,206 


Liabilities 


| 

Total Australian | 
108,081,416 
| 


|£12,028,001 | 116,445,972| 124,086,754 132,114,003 


Separate details of Liabilities in Australia and outside Australia are not available 
for the following institutions :—Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Coy. Ltd., National 
Mutual Life Association, Western Australian Insurance Coy. Ltd., and Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. The aggregate Australian assets of these institutions 
included hereunder are as follows :—r931, £39,474,.426; 1932, £38,606,189; 1933, 
£38,310,932 ; 1934, £42,385,954; and 1935, £44,879,839. Assets and liabilities of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company Ltd. are also excluded as separate 
details for Life and General Departments are not available. 


Assets for the years specified are set out in detail in the table hereunder :— 


_ ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN ASSETS.(a) 


| Amount, 
Heading. ae : <a 3 
1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
pe £ £ £ £ 


Government and muni- / 
cipal securities .. 74,317,848 79,472,058 82,294,308 88,380,264 94,854,302 


Mortgages .. .3, | 375354:976 36,543,532 36,600,242 38,520,928 | 40,932,324 
Loans on companies’ — 

policies ++ 19,122,781 19,814,898 | 20,265,261 20,570,816 | 20,837,744 
Landed and house | | 

property .. + | 5:9545157 6,330,864 | 6,656,560 7,260,910 | 8,381,943 
Life interests and re- | | 

versions .. ++ | 205,560 | 315,043 | 302,602 277,694 | 288,050. 
Other investments .. 3,127,424 | 3,557,202 | 4,140,065) 4,302,014 | 5338,344 
Outstanding premiums 1,122,747 1,073,141 1,020,492 941,164 964,990 
Outstanding interest, | 

dividends and rents 1,582,472 1,588,516 1,648,410 1,685,091 1,734,581 
Ossh a) es ++ | 35135283 2,860,915 | 3,230,495, 3,753,077 | 3,018,055 
Kstablishment and or- 


ganization accounts 


| 
1,082,056 | 1,017,443 | 1,091,659 1,125,700 1,125,668 
/ 


All other assets ++ |° 1,289,439 | 1,221,284 | 1,121,755) 1,432,564 | 1,615,933 
| ' 
Total Australian ie [ ‘ | 
Assets ++ |148,294,743 1535795,886 158,371,939 168,268,222 '179,092,834 


(a) Excludes Australian assets of Liver 1 and Lond i 
Feigerell Co-abUNG ale etn ee poo ndon and Globe Coy. Assets of other companies 
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(ili) Total Assets. It has been thought desirable to restrict, wherever possible, the 
figures rélating to life assurance to business in Australia, Several of the companies 
whose head offices are in Australia transact, however, a large amount of business else- 
where, viz., in New Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, while in the 
case of the foreign companies, the Australian business is insignificant compared with 
that done elsewhere. Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian and 
foreign companies will be found in Finance Bulletin No. 27. 


The total assets of all life companies operating in Australia amounted to £488,337,259 
in 1935, of which government and municipal securities (£174,507,488), and mortgages 
(£94,595,468), represented more than 55’ per cent. The figures in this and the previous 
two issues show substantial reductions when compared with earlier ones due to the 
restriction of the returns of the Prudential Insurance Co. Ltd., London, to its Australasian 
business, which is controlled by the Head Office of the Company in Sydney. Amended 
particulars comparable with the figures in this paragraph are given in Finance Bulletin 
No. 27, published by this Bureau. 


6. New Policies issued in Australia, 1935.—(i) Ordinary Business. During 1935 
122,004 new policies were issued for £40,970,610. The average amount per policy was 
£336, which compares with an average of £338 per policy for all policies which were in 
existence at the end of 1935. 


(ii) Industrial Business. ‘New policies to the number of 372,306 were issued during 
the year, for a total of £16,161,641. The average per policy which was over £43 was 
about the same as the average for all industrial policies current at the end of 1935. 


7. Policies Discontinued in Australia.—(i) Ordinary Business. The volume of 
business which from various causes becomes void in each year is always large. The 
oumber and amount of policies, including annuities, discontinued in the last three years, 
and the reasons for discontinuance are given in the following table :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA.(a) 


1933. 1934- 1935. 


Mode. lie 


No. of No. of | No. of 


| 
\ 
P Palicien: Amount, Policies. Amount, — Policies. Amount. 


£ | £ £ 

i | | . 
Death or maturity .. | 19,243 | 4,310,392 19,890 | 4,521,770 | 20,880 | 4,861,776 
Surrender .. .. | 22,591 | 7,011,616! 18,500 | 5,758,379 | 16,281 | 4,949,155 
Forfeiture .. .. | 30,035 | 11,154,904) 31,673 10,802,277 | 30,812 |10,418,397 


Transfer is .. | (b)—38 |(b)—13,375) (6)—19 | 1,641 | (b)—37 |b— 27,761 
jee a! + ee weds 

Total’ es. .. | 71,831 | 22,463,537 70,044 |21,084,067 | 67,936 |20,201,567 
| } | penis eV oad ae 

(a) Includes Annuities. (6) ‘Transfers to Australian registers exceed transfers from Australia. 


(ii) Industrial Business. The number of policies discontinued in this branch each 
year is also very large. Of the total amount of discontinuances during 1935 only about 
16 per.cent. was due to death or maturity, while roughly 78 per cent. was due to 
forfeiture. 


a 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA.(a) 


1933. 4 ) 1934- 1935. 
epbe | No. of | No. of 
Policies. pues Policies. Amount. | Policies. | Amount 
| £ £ | se 
Death or maturity .. | 50,026 | 1,480,409) 46.725 | 1,445,460 | 47,813 1,554,791 
Surrender .. ae | © 15,860 736,383) 14,517 | 673,992 13,175 | 620,005 
Forfeiture .. .. | 164,589 | 8,069,375 166,018 | 7,471,815 173.507 | 7,713,112 
Transfer eos Se 44 1,754 (6)—85 (6}—5,406 (b)—7jo (6)—4,581 
‘ Total .. ++ |230,519 | 10,287,921) 227,175 | 9,585,861 234.425 9,883,387 
(a) Includes Annuities. (b) Transfers to Australian registers exceed transfers from Australia, 


8. Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation.—A conspectus of Australian 
Life Assurance Legislation as then existing appeared in Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 
TO4I to 1059. 


§ 3. Fire, Marine and General Insurance. 


I. Australasian Companies*.—(i) General. Returns in some detail are available 
showing the revenue and expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of 40 
insurance companies having their head offices either in Australia, New Zealand, or Fiji. 
The business transacted by these companies represents from 55 to 60 per cent. of 
the aggregate Australian business, some particulars of which are given in par. 2 
following. 

(ii) Revenue and Hxpenditure. The most important items of revenue and 
expenditure are given below. The trade surplus in 1935-36 was £812,138, or 11.65 per 
cent. of premium income, 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES.—SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, _ 


Heading. | 4931-32. | 1932-33. | 1933-34, | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
No. of Companies a5 “raed 38 40 42 40 | 40 
£ £ i ies a a. 


Premiums, less reinsurances ++ | 5:964,532) 5,891,040 6,041,391, 6,387,181) 6,970,718 
Losses ‘ ae ++ | 3,560,972 3,262,215) 3.036047) 3,371,346) 3,707,082 
Expenses, commission and taxes | 2,297,928] 2,278,135! 2,312,421); 2,329,111] 2,390,898 
Trade surplus. . a =f 105,032 350,690, 692,323) 686,724, 812,138 
Interest, rent, etc. vn | 745,519) 684,674) 680,968! 681,305! 601,713 
Total surplus .. =. P | 851,151| 1,035,364] 1,373,201] 1,368,119) 1,503,851 
Dividends and Bonuses paid | 546,822! 571,134} 632,210] 611,359) 675,541 
Ratio to premium income of— 9 of ; | 4 of, 


(bras | /0 | /0 | % | % | % 
a) Losses .. a -- | 59.70 55.38 50.26 | 52.78 | 5ax05 
(b) Expenses, etc. .. weil), LSSR5 ) 38.07 | 38.28 | 36.47 | 34.30 
(c) Trade surplus ’ | tq? | 5.05 | 1r.46" | ore 75. eevee 


(iti) Liabilities and Assets. The liabilities and assets for the same period are set out 
in the following tables. Comparison of the results for 1935-36 (40 companies), with 
those for 1931-32 (38 companies) shows that paid-up capital increased by 5.3 per cent., 
while reserves increased by 14.5 per cent. , 


Government securities represent an increasing 
proportion of assets. 


* The statistical information in this paragraph has been extracte ei *# 
and Barking Rea Pp r d from the “ Australasian Insurance 
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FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


" ———————— 


| 
Heading. 1931-32. 1932-33. 


1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 


Paip-up CapiraL, RESERVES AND LIABILITIES. 


SF ee £ re i 
Paid-up capital oe + | 6,235,247 | 6,308,179 | 6,311,586 | 6,554,157 | 6,566,758 
Tves and reinsurance / 
funds (a) =. ++ 10,270,065 10,416,126 [10 988,132 11,233,91 
ar > ’ » Nero > > > > 4 11,773,597 
Undivided profits ++ | 662,229 | 735,443 | 801,204 | 837,255 988,361 
- Losses unsettled .. -- | 851,417 | 929,467 | 852,808 | 890,106 1,057,319 


Sundry creditors, ete. +» | 1,754,254 | 1,691,647 | 1,600,364 | 1,511,909 | 1,632,589 
Dividends, etc., to pay .. | 339,803 | 369,438 | 408,619 | 358,139 423,613 
Life assurance funds (b) .. | 2,805,673 | 3:022,937 | 3,286,254 | 3,342,977 3:594,919 


Total Liabilities .. 22,927,682 23,473,237 |24,248,967 24,728,457 26,037,156 


} 


INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS. 


£ £ £ tel Gen a 


| 
i 
| 


Loans on mortgage Ne 745445 797,417 | 747,112 689,508 | 906,802 
Government. securities, etc. 14,470,341 14,878,208 15,461,215 15,840,586 16,865,834 ~ 
Landed and other property | 3-304,802 | 3,236,307 | 3,182,121 | 3,164,536 3,066,336 


Fixed deposits, ete. ve | 1,808,276 | 1,709,384 | 2,008,208 1,969,170 | 1,973,553 
Loans on life policies (b) .. 223,222 254,077 | 273,508 | 272,608 307,938 
Investments s ae 155,952 203,182 214,575 252,878 234,226 


Cash and bills receivable xa 703,721 972,852 | 903,765 | 1,056,452 966,288 
Sundry debtors and other | } 
assets.. ae 1,515,923 | 1,421,810 | 1,458,403 1,482,719 | 1,716,179 

| 


Total Assets 5 122,927,682 \23,473,237 124,248,967 24,728,457 26,037,156 
| | 


(@) Including amount required as reserves against unexpired risks, (6) Some of the. companies 
transact Life Business, 


2. Aggregate Australian Business.—(i) States. While the foregoing statements 
telate to those companies only whose head offices are located in Australia, New Zealand 
or Fiji, the following particulars which are somewhat restricted in the range of information 
are in respect of all companies operating in Australia. 


The appended table shows for each State the aggregate premium income, less 
reinsurances and returns, and claims paid, less reinsurances, together with the 
proportions of losses on premiums for all classes of insurance other than life for the years 
1934-35 and 1935-36. } 

2218.—32 
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FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE—PREMIUMS AND LOSSES. 


Premiums, less Losses, leas |  Propertion of 
é |.) Sezelnvananaes ast reinsurance. | 005 OR 
State. Les 

1934-35. | 1935-36. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1934~-35-| 1935-36. 

| he s. p76. sect eee 
New South Wales .. | 457379851 | 55235,81I |2,241,145 |3,144,718 | 47-30 60.06 
Victoria site c. | 352345259.) 39551378 |1,313,394 \1,516,927 | 40.61 | 42.71 
Queensland .. * .. | 1,405,920 | 1,631,434 | 752,208 | 841,034 | 51-31 | 51-55 
South Australia -— 832,938 | 914,506 | 301,269 | 326,542 | 36.17 | 35-70 
Western Australia .. | 964,609 | 1,087,779 | 454,809 | 507,335 | 47-15 | 46-64 
Tasmania... .. | 300,182 | 338,209 | 103,713 | 124,079 | 34-55 36.86 

| } } 

All States .. |11,5359759 |12,759,177 |5,166,538 |6,461,235 | 44-79 | 50-64 


(ii) Classes of Insurance. The statement hereunder shows premiums and losses in 
respect of the principal classes of risks, with the proportions of losses on premiums for the 
years 1934-35 and 1935-36. 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE.—PREMIUMS AND LOSSES, 
PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF RISK. 


} 


Premiums, less } | Proportion of 
Class of Risk. | 
1934-35. 1935-36. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1934~35.| 1935-36. ; 
| 
£ eae tet Lk aa % y% & 
Fire ae -.« | 5,139,795 | 5:231,279 [1,439,702 |2,004,883 | 28.0r | 38.32 : 
Workers’ Compensation | 2,284,642 | 2,789,468 |1,854,394 |2,203,788 | 81.17 | 79.00 
Motor Vehicle .. | 1,940,942 | 2,332,486 |1,070,257 |1,396,828 | 55.14 | 59.89 
Marine oe ote 762,511 830,899 | 246,354 | 273,261 | 32.31 | 32.89 
Personal Accident a 357,409 409,244 | 146,952 | 167,540 | 41.II | 40.04 
All other as .. | 1,050,400 | 1,165,801 | 408,879 | 414,935 | 38-93 | 35-59 
— } 
Total <<. ++ 41155359759 |€22759:177 5:166,538 (6,461,235 | 44-79 | 50-64 

The volume of business measured by the amounts of premium income shows that 
fire insurances represented about 45 per cent, of the total during 1934-35 and 41 
per cent. during 1935-36, while next in importance were workers’ compensation 20 per 
cent. during 1934-35 and 22 per cent. during 1935-36, and motor vehicle 17 per cent. in 
1934-35 and 18 per cent. in 1935-36. 

For several years prior to 1930-31 slightly more than 50 per cent. of the premium 
income was absorbed in satisfaction of claims. The proportion was reduced to about 
48 per cent. in 1931-32, while during the next three years less than 45 per cent. was 
required on the average to meet losses. In 1935-36 this proportion again rose to about 
50 per cent. 

E. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. : 


1. General_—tIriendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the : 
community, as probably more than one-third of the total population of Australia comes 
either directly or indirectly under their influence. Their total membership exceeds 
550,000, but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in : 
many cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members j 
themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried ~ 
members, be more than doubled to arrive at an estimate of the number of persons who i 
receive some direct benefit from these societies. Legislation has conferred certain — 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
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and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States 


» prior to registering a new society, 
to see that its proposed rules are conformable to the | 


aw, and that the scale of contribution 
Societies are obliged to forward annual 


tken changed and the next statistical returns were for 
June, 1932. The figures in the following tables are fo 
all States except Tasmania where they relate to the ca 


2. Number of Societies, Lodges and Members.—The number of different societies 
and lodges, the total number of benefit members at the end of the year, 


number during the year are shown in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SOCIETIES, LODGES AND MEMBERS, 1935. 


and their average 


Number of Benefit Average No. 

Stat Registered Number of Members of Benefit 

es Friendly Lodges. at End | Members during 
Societies. ~ of Year. | the Year. 

= ¥ ct eer | eux 
New South Wales (c) Sct) 31 2,429 204,626 | 204,840 
Victoria .. = 55 1,444 166,180 | 163,734 
Queensland = SS 61 606 67,653 | 66,865 
South Australia (a) .. ae 17 (d) 868 71,043 | 70,962 
_ Western Australia .. Stal 14 | 342 Bevery 23,061 
Tasmania .. as Aad 19 192 | 24,584 | (6) 24,408 
Total oe yt . 5,881 | 5573463 | 553,870 


(a) Excludes Juvenile Branches with 18,846 members, (6) Estimated. (ec) Excludes 
twenty miscellaneous societies consisting of Medical Institutes, Dispensaries, and Accident and Burial 
Societies. (d) Lodges containing male and female branches counted as two branches. 


: The total number of registered Friendly Societies is not given for Australia, as many 
of the societies operate in all the States. 


3. Sickness and Death Returns.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of 
months at full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced 
to quarter rates. The following table shows the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the 
aggregate, and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members 


who died during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average 
members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH RETURNS, 1935. 


| Benefit Members, 
Number | Total Average |_ as eLey® 
of Members Number | Number of 
State. | who of Weeks | Weeks per Proportion 
Teceived Sick | Sick Pay | Member Deaths of deaths per 
| Pay. Granted. | Sick. : - 
(Average). 
} : ee eee 
_ New South Wales 7% 45,084 456,760 | 10.13 2,404 Ther 
Victoria. . an oe 41,057 | 460,787 nT .29 1,833 | II.20 
Queensland ae A | 13,038 133,055 10.21 686 10.26 
South Australia (a ae 17,707 206,920 Ir.69 gI2 12.85 
Western Australia ae 5,713 51,100 8.04 213 9.24 
Tasmania hits ae 5,823 59,088 10.25 315 12.91 
Total ota ae 128,422 | 1,368,310 10.65 6,363 11.49 


(a) Excludes Juvenile Branches. 
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4. Revetiue and Expenditure.—(i) Revenue. The financial returns are not prepared 
in the same way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to 
group the revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUE, 1935. 


| 


/ Entrance Fees, | Interest, | 
| Members’ | Dividends All other | Total 
Bunies Contributions | and Revenue. | Revenue. 
and Levies. | Rents. | 
| 
= = = | 
es i | 
= | £ £ £ x 
New South Wales i 712,140 176,254 27,080 915,483 
Victoria si is | ee 237.588 68,319 881,030 
Queensland .. wa 2355341 79,074 (a) 315,015 
South Australia as | 227,534 | T1I,355 23,425 362,314 
Western Australia JA 86,968 24,407 5.422 | 116,797 
Tasmania as cre 87,619 | 20,496 15,961 | 124,070 
Total «| 1,924,725 | 649,774 140,216 | 2,714,715 


(a) Included in interest, dividends and rents. 


(ii) Expenditure. The returns relating to expenditure are in greater detail than those 
for revenue. The figures show that the excess of revenue for the year was £293,712 
for Australia, representing about 10s. 7d. per average benefit member. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1935. 


| | 
ae Sums Paid | | 
| edical | at Death of 
| All other Total 
State. ate age eran ee ——eP Expendi- | Expendi- 
| Medicine, | Members’ | sare: oi 
| | Wives. | 
: 
i | —— —— | —— ¥ 
| | 
salleg| dea end ely 75 wa a Foe: £ ; 
| r { 
New South Wales .. | 252803 | 277,997 85,853 | 147,455 | 945250 | 857,358 
Victoria as Ae 265,389 | 246,653 | 46,218 129,212 | 85,267 766,739 i 
Queensland. re 87,025 | 96,178 | 36,351 anos7y. © Xa) 275,11L 
South Australia oe 105,863 | 91,158 | 40,074 45,055 | 26,448 309,498 
Western Australia Re 31,231 | 31,74X | 11,362 | 20,177 | 6,123 100,634 
Tasmania 30 + 33,898 | 28,031 | 23,428 ) 18,057 | 8,249 111,663 } 
H if H . 
Y z el . | af | ; 
Total ec wa 775,209 | 773,758 243,286 410,413 | 220,337 2,421,003 
(a) Included in administration. : 
pr . 
It!appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about 28s. per ; 


average benefit member, but, as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as 
the proportion of these to full rates is not stated, the average given is somewhat indefinite. 
Medical attendance and medicine cost about 27s. 10d. per average benefit member. 


bie 


5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables show that the surplus of revenue over 
expenditure in all States amounted to £293,712 for the year. Accumulations of profits 
arising in the sickness and funeral funds of these societies are invested pending claime 
by members, and at the end of the year 1935 the total funds of friendly societies amounted 
to £15,539,136 (£27 178. 6d. per benefit member), of which approximately 15 millions 


were invested, principally on mortgage, loans on members’ homes, real estate, and in 
Government and Municipa‘ securities. 


ee 
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F. PROBATES. 


1. Probates and Letters of Administration.—The value of the estates left by deceased 
persons gives some idea of the distribution of property among the general population. 
There were in 1935 approximately -54,800 deaths of adult persons, while the number 
of probates and letters of administration granted during the same period was 
22,246. It would therefore appear that about 40 per cent. of the adults who died during 


the year were possessed of sufficient property to necessitate the taking out of probate. 
The details for each State are shown in the table hereunder :— 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1935. 


[ 7 
= New 
+ . Queens- South Western | 
Particulars. le ! a | land, Australia, Auattela, esetan Total. 
1934=35. | esi 1935. 1935.(0) 
Probates— | 
Estates No. | 8,544 | 6,376 T,015 | 1,850 1,145 535 19,465 
Gross Value £ |20,300,912 22,459,793 |3,814,674 | 4,759,900 |2,733,711 1,523,076 | 55,582,126 
Net Value ££} (d@)  }19,734,906 | (d) 3,839,715 |2,378,969 | 1,291,865 |e27,236,453 
aig of Administra- | 
tion— | 
Estates INO ctieeus(2), it 1,728 195 | 372 378 108 (e) 2,781 
’ Gross Value = | (a) (a) | 435,222 303,019 | 272,856 170,044 ie 1,181,14r 
Net Value £ | (a) (a) (d) 233,504 | 211,148 121,493 € 566,145 
Total— t) | | | } | 
Estates No. | 8,544 | 8,104 1,2TO | 2,222 1,523 643 22,246 
Gross Value £ (20,300,912 |22,459,793 | 4,249,806 | 5,062,979 |3,006,567 | 1,683,120 | 56,763,267 
Net Value £ (d) |10,734,906 (d) | 4,064,219 |2,590,117 | 1,413,358 |e27,802,600 
(a) Included with Probates. (6) Applications lodged. (c) Applications dealt with. 
(da) Not available. (e) Incomplete. 


2. Intestate Estates——The number of intestate estates placed under the control of 
the Curator during the year, and the amount of unclaimed money paid into Consolidated 
Revenue in each State during the year 193 5, are given hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1935. 


Particulars. N.§.W.,|.. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | - Tas, Total, 
(c) (e) (9) (d) 


Intestate estates placed 
under control of Curator 


ing 1935— | 
ee m6 ae (b)  \(h) 207 1,135 170 | 368 97 1,077 
Gross Value £ (b) (0) 633,006 | ~» 98,677 \(f) 24,488 32,552 788,723 
Net Value .. ee (H)  |h 55,246 | 529,695 66,004 (b) 24,705 675,650 
Unclaimed money paid into | | 
Consolidated Revenue 
by Curator during 1935 £ (b) (4)7,913 |e 13,256 9,688 4,621 (b) 35,478 
Lea) Year ended 3oth June, 1936, (b) Not available. (ec) Year ended 30th June, 1935. 
(d) Incomplete. (¢) Paid to Unclaimed Moneys Fund. (f) Amount collected during year. 


(g) Intestate estates wound up by Public Trustee, 1935-36. (h) Estates dealt with by Curator. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


PUBLIC: FINANCE. 


A.—GENERAL. 


In early issues of the Official Year Book the plan was adopted of including ina 
single Chapter under the general heading of “ Finance ” the more important particulars 
available in connexion therewith. A departure was made in Official Year Book No. 25 
by dividing the subject into separate Chapters with the two broad headings Fs Public 
Finance” and “ Private Finance”. Notwithstanding that the financial transactions 
of Local Government Bodies and certain statutory Governmental Bodies come within the 
category of Public Finance, it is convenient to deal with these in a separate Chapter. 


The subject of “ Public Finance” has been dealt with in this Chapter under the 
two major divisions of Commonwealth Finance—including currency and coinage—and 
State. Finance. The close financial relations between the Commonwealth and States 
particularly since the Financial Agreement has been in operation, however, demand a 
combination of these two divisions under the heading of Commonwealth and State 
Finance. 


Certain banking activities are conducted by both Commonwealth and State 
Governments, but as the services provided are essentially connected with the banking 
system of the Commonwealth they have been included in the section of the Private 
Finance Chapter relating to Banking. An exception has been made if the case of the 
Commonwealth Bank Note Issue Department, which is dealt with in sub-section 
“ Currency and Coinage” of this Chapter. 


B.—COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


i. Financial Provisions of the Constitution—The main provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the — 
Commonwealth are contained in Chapter IV., ‘‘ Finance and Trade,” being sections — 
81 to 105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important : 

‘ 


bearing on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 


Section 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain — 
specified departments, while section 51, in outlining the powers of the Federal Parliament, 
implies the transfer or creation of various other departments. Section 87 deals with the 
financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These matters have been 
treated in some detail in previous issues of the Official Year Book and on page 890 of 
this issue a résumé is given of the constitutional obligations upon the Commonwealth 
regarding payments to the States. 


The Commonwealth Treasury issues annually a document entitled ‘“‘ The Treasurer’s 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure during the year ended the 30th June.” with 
which is incorporated the report of the Commonwealth Auditor-General for the year. 


This series of annual statements is the principal authority for the majority of the tables 
given herein. 


z. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—(i) General. The Commonwealth — 
Government, like the State Governments, bases its accounts mainly upon three funds, the — 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund and the Loan Fund. The last mentioned 
fund came into existence in the financial year 1911-12, but on the outbreak of war it — 
became so important that it was treated in two parts—a General Loan Fund mainly 
for purposes of Public Works, and a War Loan Fund for purely war purposes. From 
the year 1923-24 inclusive the loan expenditure on War Service Homes was debited — 
against works loan expenditure. Previously such expenditure had been a charge on. 
War Loans. Since the year mentioned the transactions of the War Loan Fund consists 
mainly of credits arising from repayments of expenditure during previous years. ; 


ww 
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(ii) Receipts, Expenditure, &c. The following statement shows for the period 
1921-22 to 1930-37 the Receipts, Expenditure, Excess Receipts or Deficiency for the year 
together with the accumulated result and the payments made from the excess receipts. 
The receipts and expenditure on account of the Balance of Interest on States’ Debts 


payable by the States to the Commonwealth under the Financial Agreement have 
been excluded. ; 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE—RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE, ETC. 


| 
| Ordinary Transactions. Accumulated Result. | 
1 | | 
| bs Payments 
Year. Receipts. | Expendi- | froin Woxoasa 
Le ee: Excess - Excess : | Receipts 
| Receipts. | Deficiency. | Receipts. Deficiency. - 
| | 
£ £ | £ £ £ = £ 
1921-22 .. | 63,985,796 | 64,195,699 | .- 209,903 | 6,408,424 : > 
1922-23 .. | 63,834,385 62,814,235 1,020,150 we 7,428,574 ae Se 
1923-24 .. | 65,078,688 | 62,500,354 | 2,578,334 | a | 2,591,153 Be 47,415,755 
1924-25 .. | 67,697,124 | 67,178,748 518,376 | .- 3,109,529 . an 
1925-26 .. | 70,203,572 | 70,577,204 Sis 373,632 | 285,897 . b2,450,000 
| | } | 
1926-27 .. | 75,544,382 | 72,908,785 | 2,635,597 s 2,821,494 oe ¢€ 100,000 
1927-28 .. | 73,808,227 | 76,438,464 | a 2,630,237 <i /2,628,743 | d2,820,000 
1928-29 .. | 74,894,799 | 77,253,774 a | 2,358,975 “ 14,987,718 oS 
1929-30 .. | 77,143,389 | 78,614,392 | .- | 1,471,003 | .° 16,458,721 
1930-31 .. | 69,566,920 | 80,324,539 es | 10,757,619 | +: 117,216,340 
1931-32 .. | 71,532,298 | 70,218,207 | 1,314,091 / os | 1,314,091 “a | a 
1932-33 -- | 73,512,809 | 69,966,201 | 3,546,608 | .: 4,860,699 | 
1933-34 -- | 73,941,953 | 72,640,383 | 1,301,570 | .- 6,162,269 . 
1934-35 -- | 77,369,105 | 76,657,900 | 711,205 | am | 713,474 a e6,160,000 
1935-36 .. | 82,203,341 | 78,635,621 | 3,567,720 ce | 3,567,720 17,002,866 €713,474 
1936-37 .. | 82,807,977 | 81,531,419 | 1,276,558 | ++ | -1,276,558 | 15,935,146 | €3,567,720 


(a) £4,915,755 was used for debt redemption, and £2,500,000 transferred to Trust Funds, (b) Naval 
construction, £1,500,000; Main Roads, £750,000; Science and Industry investigations, £100,000 ; 
and prospecting for oil and precious metals, £100,000. (c) Prospecting for oil and precious metals, 
(d) Naval construction and Defence reserve, £2,250,000 ; Science and Industry investigation, £250,000 ; 
Civil Aviation, £200,000; Purchase of radium, £100,000; and Geophysical Survey of Australia, £20,000. 
(e) See table following. (f) Met by temporary advance from loan fund. 


(iii) Excess Receipts. Particulars of the excess receipts, accumulated balances and 
allocation of excess receipts for each of the past five years are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE—EXCESS RECEIPTS. 


Particulars. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37, 

al g E i fo eae ier 

Bxoow receipts 1.1 | 3y340s608 | Szonssze | “sariaos | 3.56900 | 2590558 
Total for year .. Pr .. | 4,860,699 | 6,162,269 | 6,873,474 | 4,281,194 | 4,844,278 


Expenditure from excess receipts— 

Grants to States us ae oi ue nan 2,000,000 500,000 500,000 
Defence equipment .. <i .> or j At 4,160,000 a 2,000,000 
Reduction of deficit ie 213,474 | 1,067,720 


a OA (EAS <= ee 


Total .. ne Ps ap 4? -_ | 6,160,000 713,474 | 3,567,720 


Bal : 
Accumulated balance .. a -+ | 4,860,699 | 6,162,269 | 713,474 | 3,567,720 | 1,276,558 


It is proposed to allocate £1,000,000 of the accumulated surplus at 30th June, 1937 
for Post Office new works and £276,558 for the reduction of the deficit. 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


ivision I,—Nature of Fund. 

The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on the fund, are contained in sections 
81, 82 and 83 of the Constitution. : 
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Division Il.—Revenue. 

1. General.—The following table furnjshes details of the revenue from each source 
and the amount per head of population under each of the three main headings during 
the years 1932-33 to 1936-37 :— ' 

COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE—SOURCES. 


Source. | 1932-33. | 1933-34- 1934-35. 1935-396. 1936-37. 
| i - 6 = 6 6 Be 37 
Taxation (a) xe ae . | 56,146,036 | 56,408,728 | 58,754,524 | ©3,0%7,300 | 02,840:25 
HENGE of Total .. % 76.4 76.3 75-9 77-4 | 75.9 
Per head of population (d) <2 | £8.16 6 | £8 ccou6 |) £83504) Zo0 8 6), Seas 
i d i . 652 | 16,222,910 
Business Undertakings (a) .. .. | 12,894,580 | 13,460,911 | 14,270,362 | 15,222,65 : y 
Percentage of Total .. % | 2 yc 18.2 18.5 18.5 | 19.6 
Per head of population (d) Pe ee 3 cS ee: Ce ae ee ee ae ie 9 {2 9 8 
Territories (6) se as oat 202,936 235,091 250,087 | 313,770 300,253 
Percentage of Total .. Lia) 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
Per head of population (¢) oe fo GO 7 So, 0. 8 Se, 0 oO £0 © IF / £0 50 RE 
Other Revenue— } 
Interest, etc. (c)— 
Loans to States for Soldier Settle- 
ment ae ae -. | 1,083,865 1,083,865 1,116,827 (e) (e) 
Other + . .. | 1,384,639 | 1,327,195 | 1,430,571 1,338,510 | [1,074,423 
Coinage ae Ar mel 49,568 | 139,263 133,703 167,719 | 295,167 
Defence a oe atl 475753 41,213 43,769 42,105 | 46,1490 
Quarantine EC ss st | 17,312 17,068 18,905 18,090 | 67,134 
Patents, Trade Marks, etc. x 45,018 | 5i,444 552209 58,783 | 62,163 
Marine Be ae onl 205,133 | 193,532 212,526 218,915 216,400 
Pension Contributions : a 48,673 | 31,733 23,887 31,263 | a: 
Net Profit on Australian Note Issue 1,108,519 | 728,998 | 797,344 855,720 | 898,585 
Bankruptcy... . es 31,787 32,475 31,32 20,517 | 30,500 
Export charges .. ne sap Dre 3,874 2,072 Dr. 1,805 2,61§ |Dr. 2,544 
Miscellaneous .. ae -. | 248,864 | 288,365; 222,872 286,378 | 750,505 
Total He he -. | 45269,257 | 3,837,223 | 4,085,132 | 3,049,613 | 3:438,557 
Percentage of Total .. Coal 5.8 5.2 5. ae 4.1 
Per head of population (@).. | £013 0) £011 7, £0 12 2 | £6 9 © £0 10 Is 
| -| —— 
Grand Total (c) +. .. | 73,512,809 | 73,941,953 | 77,369,105 | 82,203,341 | 82,807,977 


Balance of Interest on States’ 4 


Debts—recoverable from 
States .. ve ++ | 25,743,350 | 25,480,072 | 24,300,832 | 24,786,646 | 25,081,605 


(a) For details, see succeeding pages (0) Exclusive of Railways and other items which appear 
elsewhere under their appropriate headings, (c) Excludes Interest on States’ Debts payable by 
States. (d) Based on mean popuiation of each financial year. (e) Not now paid to Consolidated 
Revenue. (f) Excludes interest (recovered from States) on loans for Grafton—South Brisbane Railway 
and for Development and Migration now credited to ‘ Balance of Interest on States’ debts ”’. 


2. Taxation.—(i) Total Collections. (a) Amount. Collections under each heading 
for the years 1932-33 to 1936-37 are given below :— 


TAXATION—TOTAL COLLECTIONS. 


Per head of population (d).. | £1r 2 8 | £1r 2 3 | £rr 10 ro | £12 3 6 | £xe 3 § 


} 
| 


Heading. 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 

£ | £ g | £ 2 
Customs ., ae a ++ | 21,343,793 | 22,326,823 | 25,280,719 | 28,068,870 | 28,782,784 
Excise ., ae Si ++ | 11,678,650 | 11,928,019 | 12,579,767 | 13,368,847 | 14,210,248 
Sales Tax ve - + | 95369,276 | 8,695,689 | 8,554,076 | 9,432,483 | 8,008,427 
Flour Tax a wR a oe | 1,253,057 798,354 1,150,724 |Dr. 142,193, 
Land Tax . a ++ | 1,650,322 | 1,325,393 | 1,281,424 | 1,326,992 1,435,465 
Income Tax ue Ain +. | 10,878,718 | 9,314,768 | 8,761,619 | 8,775,562 | 8,556,014 
Estate Duties a Me ++ | 3,126,906 | 1,511,296 | 1,507,827 | 1,472,860 | 1,792,600 
Entertainments Tax ri a 134,042 §1,216 |Dr. 599 x3 107 

War Time Profits Tax ‘ . Dr. 5,750 | 1,567 \Dr. 17,663 20,956 ae 
Wool levy (a) z re aah Ae | Bs <i ae 72,805 

Total Taxation J .. | $6,146,036 | 56,408,728 | 58,754,524 | 63,627,306 | €2,846,2 

Percentage on Total Revenue .. | se re i | : gos: | i oe “ . = a gee 


(a) For publicity and research. 
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(6) Percentages of Total Collections. The following table shows the percentages of 
the collections under each class of taxation on the total collections for the last five 
years :— 


TAXATION—PERCENTAGES ON TOTAL COLLECTIONS. 


~ | | 
Heading. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
. | 
*% | % | Pos ees ae oa ote 
Customs Me ae pet}, 38-0 4" 36.6. I ys .o | Aad 45.8 
Excise me 32 Sis 2ace er tor 4 21.0 22.6 
Sales Tax Si = ne 20.7 it5.4 | TAG PAS 1257, 
Flour Tax nd ad es ol agra ay Mate | = 
Land Tax - a 2.9" | 2.4 Di Zim | 2 Te 2.3 
Income Tax ., oe Se eeton4s | P 16.15 14-9 | 13.8 | 13.6 
Estate Duties. . 207 al 25% 2.5 2.4 | 250 
Entertainments Tax .. 3s 0.2 O.r | eae | ane : 
War Time Profits Tax .. A eel anh al| Santee | : 
Woollevy .. Hs =f eae Sel al ik | oO. 
/ 
Total .. we -» | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100,00 


(ii) Customs Revenue. (a) Classified. Particulars for the five years 1932-33 to 
1936-37 are furnished in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE—CLASSIFICATION, 


Classes. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37, 
1 | 
Liha! EEO aed: Howie S £ 
| | | 
Stimulants .. marta 1,027,012 1,051,843 | 1,089,416 1,140,687 1,157,707 
| 


Narcotics .. ++ | 2,529,473 2,661,013 | 2,807,749 | 2,940,367 | 3,041,660 
Sugar = eh 844 |. 605 | 827 1,618 4,204 
Agricultural products 1 | 1,123,576 | 1,222,775 | 1,218,026 | 1,286,331 
Apparel and textiles... 2,163,750 | 2,160,207 2,511,474 | 2,635,663 | 2,752,891 
Metals and machinery 1,122,346 | 1,376,097 | 1,904,486 | 2,235,017 | 2,195,303 
Oils, paints, ete.  .. 5,392,554 | 6,110,306 | 6,760,588 | 7,681,244 | 8,401,304 
Earthenware, etc. .. 275,000 = 305,452 = 390,029 441,431 460,849 
Drugs and chemicals. . 287,736 | 262,752 | 265,114 284,718 265,068 
Wood, wickerandcane  —_ 401,149 515,400 491,283 529,402 726,350 
Jewellery, ete. ne 312,914 364,200 406,918 415,006 451,511 
Leather, ete. Ld 349,918 | 367,657 360,696 361,469 | - 412,714 
Paper and stationery = 424,732, 419,931 425,960 459/208 447,048 
Vehicles .. | 337,858 657,099 1,335,057 | 1,793,188 | 2,186,245 


be 
fe,) 

a 

3 
° 


Br iG a | | 86 0,041 
Musical instruments .. 6,451 | 9,437 | 16,210 22,1 30,04 
Miscellaneous articles § 640,737! 694,092 850,380 | 1,029,470 920,854 
Primage .. ++ | 4)512,090 | 4,080,456 | 4,259,210 | 4,678,358 | 3,833,165 


164,969 166,700 181,347 200,314 209,359 


Other receipts DO 


Total Customs .. | 21,313,793 | 22,326,823 | 25,289,719 | 28,068,870 | 28,782,784 


872 
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(b) States. The following table shows the Customs Duties collected in each State 
during the last five years :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS DUTIES—COLLECTIONS, EACH STATE. 


. 


State. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
toawttng £ go) age 
New South Wales (a) | 9,282,263 9,917,405 | 11,141,391 | 12,141,828 | 12,807,629 
Victoria .. | 75351,50I | 7,502,201 | 8,430,426 | 9,453,887 | 9,338,212 
Queensland. . 1,890,206 | 1,982,716 | 2,504,179 | 2,682,260 | 2,652,736 
South Australia (6) 1,363,710 | 1,423,627 1,570,979 | 1,861,204 1,906,269 
Western Australia 1,177,055 | 1,251,919 1,350,046 | 1,585,967 | 1,704,018 
Tasmania 248,458 | 248,955 286,698 3435724 373920 
Total as 21,313,793 | 22,326,823 | 25,289,719 ! 28,068,870 | 28,782,784 


(a) Tncludes Federal Capital Territory. 


(6) Includes Northern Territory. 


(iii) Excise Revenue. (a) Classified. Particulars concerning the amount of Excise 


collected under each head during each of the years ended 30th June, 1933 to 1937, are i 


given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE—CLASSIFICATION. 


Particulars. 1932-33. 1933-34- 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
ies 
£ = 2 £ | 2 
Beer 4,867,844 | 45779439 | 5,093,858 | 5,621,051 | 6,109,526 
Spirits sf >= | 1,298,325 | 1,352,002 | 1,412,761 | 1,476,774 | 1,490,178 
Concentrate Grape =4 | 
Must a 2,220 | 2,683 | 1,545 | 1,926 2,140 
Petrol 461,313 | 517,617 | 625,901 630,068 706,884 
Matches 725735 | 77,160 | 779391 | 81,039 77:438 
Tobacco a 457515575 | 4,822,658 | 4,962,424 | 5,087,211 | 5,283,641 
Cigarette Tubes and 
Papers sy 201,186 | 362,621 384,173 | 424,853 450,516 
Licences 11,895 II,Q50 | II,I20 12,311 11,677 
Playing Cards 11,548 | 10,799 | 10,594 | 10,614 12,231 
Wireless Valves af ay ~ 23,000 66,017 
Total Excise 11,678,650 11,928,019 | 12,579,767 | 13,368,847 | 14,210,248 


(b) States. Excise collections in each State for the last five years were as follows :— 
COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE—COLLECTIONS, EACH STATE. 


State. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
< £ 5 5 £ 
New South Wales 5,156,998 | 5,558,783 | 5,863,305 | 6,063,761 | 6,724,164 
Victoria 3,403,238 | 3,561,681 | 3,760,155 | 4,100,054 | 4,265,286 
Queensland. ++ | 1,266,235 | 1,139,280 | 1,200,478 | 1,212,596 | 1,250,125 
South Australia (a) .. 829,438 | 746,788 | 760,531 932,145 | 856,021 
Western Australia 856,393 810,212 862,501 914,603 957,684 
Tasmania 106,348 III,275 123,797 145,688 156,968 
Total .. 11,678,650 | 11,928,019 | 12,579,767 | 13, 368,847 | 14,210,248 


(a) Includes Northern Territory, 
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(iv) Other Tazation. (a) Collections paid to Revenue. 
Government imposes other taxes as follows :—Land Tax, 
War Time Profits Tax, Sales Tax, and Wool Tax fo 
Entertainments and Flour Taxes have now been 
shows particulars of the-collections on account of 
last ten years. Owing to certain accounting technic 
from those on the following pages showing further 


The Commonwealth 
Estate Duty, Income Tax, 
r publicity and research, 
abolished. The following statement 
each of the above taxes during the 
alities the figures herein differ slightly 
particulars of the several taxes. 


OTHER TAXATION COLLECTIONS, AUSTRALIA. 


| | | 
Estate Income _War-time | Entertain- 
Year, Land Tax. Dutyseey leas Profits Tax.’ ments Tax. Sales Tax. | Flour Tax, 
| |— 2 
£ £ 2 | gz | £ | £ £ 
1927-28 .. 3,027,206 1,752,118 | 10,165,175 Dr.112,236 | 358,865 | 
1928-29 .. | 2,988,885 | 2,080,149 | 9,841,496 | Dr. 24,309 | 358,697 
1929-30 .. 2,840,078 2,122,478 | 11,120,029 14,678 | 316,121 5c 
T930-31 .. | 2,758,598 | 2,068,865 | 13,604,374 |Dr. 794 186,661 | 3,472,854 
1931-32 -- | 2,156,765 | 1,385,811 | 13,481,982 | Dr. 33,755 | 133,072 | 8,425,067 
| | ; 

1932-33 .. 1,050,3II | 1,126,996 | 10,878 718 | Dr. 5,750 | 134,042 9,369,276 wa 
1933-34 .. | 1,325,393 | 1,511,206 | 91314768 | 1,567 | 51,216 | 8,695,689 | 1,253,957 
1934-35 +. | 1,281,424 | 1,507,827 | 8,761,619 | Dr. 17,663 'Dr. 599 | 8,554,076 798,354 
1935-36 .. | 1,326,991 | 1,472,860 | 8,775,562 20,956 | 13 | 9,432,483 | 1,150,724 
1936~37(a) 1,435,465 | 1,792,600 8,556,014 | aa 107 | 8,008,427 | Dr. 12,193 

t | 


(a) In addition wool levy collections for publicity and research totalled £72,805. 


“Other Taxation” is assessed and collected in general by the Commissioner of 
Taxation. The organization comprises an office in each State assessing tax-payers who 
are concerned with that State only, and a Central office assessing tax-payers whose 
interests are in more than one State. Taxes, however, may be paid to any office, so 
that the sums actually received by any office do not correspond to the assessments made 
by that office and frequently differ by very large amounts. Consequently the actual 
receipts by any State office, e.g., of income tax by the Queensland office, may include 
tax in respect of Central Office or New South Wales assessments, and, therefore, may 
not be a proper measure of income tax paid on account of income derived from Queensland. 


The actual receipts by the various offices are the figures of necessity used by the 
Treasury for accounting purposes, and may be called the “ Treasury ” figures. These 
figures have been used in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 25. In 
order to give a more significant picture of the taxation in States, these figures have been 
discarded, and in their place are given figures supplied by the Commissioner of 
Taxation, which refer strictly to the assessments made on account of the State specified. 
The totals of these figures do not quite agree with the total Treasury figures owing to 
certain technicalities of accounting, but the differences are small. The Taxation Office 
figures give a fair comparison between States, e.g., in taxation paid per head, but do not 
give the absolute measure of taxation, because the Central Office collections, which 
include taxation on account of all States, have not been allocated to the States. Tn 
the absence of precise information, it may be assumed as a rough approximation that 
Central Office collections may be divided among States in proportion to State office 
collections. It is probable, however, that a somewhat larger share is derived from the 
more populous States, New South Wales and Victoria. 


(6) Land Tax. Commonwealth Land Tax was first imposed in 1910-11, when 
the rate of tax was I I-30,000d. on the first £1 in excess of an unimproved value of 
£5,000, increasing by 1-30,000d. for every additional £1 up to £75,000 where the increment 
of tax was 6d. and the average rate 34d. The increment of tax of 6d. operated only on 
the excess of £75,000. The general exemption of £5,000 did not apply to absentees, the 
rate for whom is always 1d. more than for residents, and the first £5,000 of 
value for an absentee bore a flat rate of rd. per £1. In 1914-1 5, the rate of tax was 
amended by making the tax on £1, 1 1-18,750d. increasing by 1~-18,750d. for each 
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additional £1 reaching an increment of tax of gd. at £75,000 with an average over the 
whole of such field of 5d. per £1. The increment of tax applied to the excess over £75,000. 
Absentees correspondingly paid 1d. per £1 more than residents. - A 20 per cent. 
increase which was imposed in 1918-19 was withdrawn in 1922-23. A reduction of 
ro per cent. was granted in 1927-28, but no further alteration in the rates took place 
until 1932-33, when a reduction of 33} per cent. was granted, followed by a further 
alteration in 1933-34 fixing the rates at 50 per cent. of those effective in 1927-28. The 
unimproved value of lessees’ estates on pastoral leases from the Crown was subject to 
land tax only in the years 1914-15 to 1922-23 inclusive. 


Land Tax receipts in each State and Central Office for the years 1932-33 to 1930-37 
were as follows. The particulars shown differ slightly from those quoted in (a) above. 


LAND TAX RECEIPTS. 


State, etc. | 1932-33. | 1933-34- | 1934-35. ) 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
| | | | 
s £ £ ) £ £ 
Central Office .. .. | 564,349 | 440,522 | 399,839 471,168 | 482,126 
New South Wales se 530,293 456,434 | 471,857 | 460,030 | 530,724 
Victoria. . 5 Sc 366,229 286,750 | 274,671 | 266,033 | 277,718 
Queensland —.. ++ | 34,636 | 19,179 | 29,898 | 24,827 | 27,159 
South Australia .. 0 67,432 | 52,410 | 51,758 | 55,104 | 54,878 
Western Australia Se or SOg 41,913 | 46,337 | 2,881 | 51,833 
Tasmania Sc ae 15,238 11,644 | 11,296 | 12,036 | 11,539 
ae 
Total es ++ 1,639,546 1,308,858 | 1,285,656 1,332,079 | 1,435,977 


(c) Hstate Duty. The Commonwealth Estate Duty Act 1014 and Estate Duty 
Assessment Acts impose a duty on the estates of deceased persons where the net value 
of the estate exceeds £1,000. The rate of tax where the value of the estate for duty does 
not exceed £2,000 is £1 per cent. increasing by one-fifth of £1 for each £1,000 or part 
thereof in excess of £2,000, so that the percentage shall not exceed £15. Where the 
estate passes to a widow, children, or grand-children, the duty is payable at two-thirds of 
the ordinary rate, 


Particulars of the collections in each State and Central Office for the last five years 
are appended. Owing to certain accounting technicalities, these figures differ slightly 
from the Treasury returns given in (a) above. 


ESTATE DUTY RECEIPTS. 


State, etc. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37, 
orn a. ey 

Central Offi We A ‘ : ; 
ra 06) a. oA 466,972 697,474 644,177 721,724 989,688 
She South Wales st 273,467 379,524 3759777 314,912 324,305 
ictoria. . AK mt 215223 249,808 301,351 237,474 308,719 
Queensland —.. oe 56,507 57,104 61,857 74,117 76,784 
South Australia a ms 63,459 66,734 81,740 71,497 60,447 
Ailes ic Australia Bs 28,180 17,832 29,516 41,307 21,110 

asmania aK fe 15,252 O,I1 50 ee 
Northern Territory si : . : “4 ‘ : e . = pe ic 
Total ws ++ | I,119,060 | 1,508,593 | 1,509,053 | 1,469,530 | 1,797,366 
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Particulars relating to the number and value of estates with duty assessed for each 
of the last five assessment years are given in the table hereunder :— 


STATE DUTY ASSESSMENTS.” 


Particulars, * 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 
| | 
Number of Estates No. 75536 75374 8,072 8,157 8,887 
Gross Value(a) .. £,000 49,907 | 45,6095 52,434 52,905 56,009 
Dutiable Value .. £,000 40,519 36,989 42,423 42,594 45,121 
Duty Payable .. £ | 1,488,956 | 1,283,848 | 1,477,170 | 1,454,450 | 1,467,355 
Average dutiable value £ 5,376 5,016 5,256 9222 5,077 
Average duty per estate £ 197 174 183 178 165 


(a) Assessed values, 
(d) Income Tax. The first Commonwealth Income Tax was levied during the year 
1915-16. The Income Tax Assessment Act 1936 consolidated and amended the laws 
relating to the imposition, assessment and collection of income tax. Full details of this 
Act and a commentary on the Income Tax law are contained in an explanatory handbook* 
which also gives particulars relating to the pre-existing law. The following statement 
gives an index of the rate of normal tax on personal exertion and property incomes up 
to and including the year 1936-37. The table gives an index of the rate of tax on the 
taxable amount of income, and does not take into account the variations in assessment 
due to changes in exemption and abatements and in the methods of assessment. 


INCOME TAX—INDEX OF RATE. 


Assessment years in which Index of Rate of Assessment years in which Index of Rate of 

Rates were Amended. Tax. Rates were Amended. Tax. 
1915-16 oe ole 1,000 | 1929-30... Fi 1,214 (a) 
1916-17 ae Se 1,250° | 1930-31 Pe a 1,351 (a) (6) 
1918-19 a 50 1,625 beLOST—32 0 or. 5 1,419 (a) (c) 
1920-21 os . 1,706 1932-33 -. oe 1,419 (a) (d) 
1922-23 oe ee 1,535 1933-34 -- = 1,313 (a) (e) 
1924-25 ae 2 1,380 1935-30... by 1,313 (a) (f) 
1925-26 .. 2s 1,200 } £930-37, + .: 1,181 (a) (g) 
1927-28 of ence 1,080 § Ath ot ene Sa Sy 

(a) Estimated. (6) In addition, a further tax of 1s. 6d. in the £1 was imposed on all taxable 
{ncome from property. (c) In addition, a further tax of 28. in £1 was imposed on all taxable income 
from property. (d) In addition, a further tax of 2s. in the £1 was imposed on all taxable income 
from property over and above the exemption of £250. (e) In addition, a further tax of 18, 2.4d. in 
the £1 was imposed on all taxable income from property over and above the exemption of £250, (f) 
In addition, a further tax of 1s. in the £1 was imposed on all taxable income from property over and above 
the exemption of £250. (g) Further tax on property abolished. 


For the assessment years 1929-30 and 1930-31 the increases in the rates of tax were 
graduated according to the amount of taxable income, In 1929-30, for example, no 
increase was made on taxable incomes up to £200, while increases of 10 per cent., 15 per 
cent., and 20 per cent. were imposed on higher taxable income groups. I'or the 1930-31 
assessment, taxable income from property was, in addition, subject to a further tax 
of 18s. 6d. in the £1. 

A new scale of rates was struck for the assessment year 1931-32, designed to 
consolidate all existing rates to 1930-31, and increase them by 5 per cent. At the same 
time the further tax on property income was increased to 2s. in the £1. 

No change was made in the rates of normal tax for the 1932-33 assessment but the 
further tax of 2s. in the £1 on income from property was payable only on such income 
in excess of £250. For the 1933-34 assessment the consolidated rate for personal exertion 


6 ; handbook showing the differences between the Income Tax Assessment Act 1936 
and reg meee Assessment Act 1922-1934” issued by the Conimissioner of Taxation under the 
authority of the Commonwealth Treasurer, August, 1936. 


— iad ling a eam __. —— = is |. oe 
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income assessments was reduced by 15 per cent. Ordinary rates on incomes from 
property remained unaltered, but the further tax was reduced to 1s. 2.4d. in the £1. 
The rate of tax applicable to companies was reduced from ts. 4d. in £1 to Is. in £1. 

No alteration was made to the rates of tax in respect of the 1934-35 assessment, 
but the method of applying the statutory exemption was varied. 


The special tax on property income was reduced from ts. 2.4d. in £1 to Is. in £1, ° 


but otherwise the rates were not altered for the 1935-36 assessment. A reduction of 
Io per cent. was granted for the 1936-37 assessment on incomes derived from personal 
exertion and property, and the special tax on property incomes was abolished. The 
rate of tax applicatle to companies remained the same, namely, Is. in £1. 

The following table shows the receipts from Income Tax in each State and Centra] 
Office for the last “five years. As previously mentioned, the totals differ from figures 
already given in (a) above. 


INCOME TAX RECEIPTS. 


State, ete. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
| | | 
/ oe : 
= £ | s | £ Ea 
Central Office .. a 2-07 7,454 | 3,237,722 | 3,011,356 | 2,883,792 | 2,929,292 
New South Wales -. | 4,052,877 | 2,780,215 | 2,474,276 | 2,615,474 | 2,489,503 
Victoria es .. | 2,299,232 / 1,946,022 | 1,910,619 | 1,823,450 | 1,773.34 
Queensland 3x5 -. | 717,827 | 549,157 536,431 | 577,306 506,076 
South Australia .. -. | 3425303 |  352,r93 364,505 | 308,578 | 370,738 
Western Australia = 341,079 | 300,743 321,174 349,374 340,268 
Tasmania ee as 132,337 | 107,768 118,692 107,393 | 104,850 
Northern Territory ae 2,071 I,002 1,932 2,434 | 2,232 
| | 4 > 
Total ze .. |10,866,707 | 9,274,822 | 8,738,985 | 8,757,801 | 8,516,300 


' 

In the above table differences in the rapidity of assessment and collection will affect 
the comparison from year to year. With this proviso, the State collections (excluding 
Central Office collections) relative to population at the beginning of the year specified 
may be given. 

INCOME TAX RECEIPTS PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 
F (EXcLUDING CENTRAL OFFICE COLLECTIONS.) 


State, ete. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36, 1936-37. 
we are fed : | - ; : | <a 
| 8. d. Sys &. d. & ad. | Sd 
New South Wales li Sloss Te aad 18 11 19 9 18 9 
Victoria. . sg i Ee 25s) LS tented 20 II IO Loud rG +B 
Queensland a i 4 a m7 Ir 2 10 II 10 5 
South Australia .. {CSN EOS TN Tie. NE ieee ies Oe dues ae 12 8 
Western Australia Sees Ss) hina eS) 14 6 Ty Pe Tae 
Tasmania a eek « IOS 9 6 10 5 Sange4 oz 
Six States seat ortsmal Lacy 18 3 17 2 17 6 16 es 
“ssi | | 


Agreements made in 1923 between the Commonwealth and all the States except 
Western Australia provide that the Commonwealth tax and the State tax shall be 
collected by an officer acting for the Commonwealth and State, the Commonwealth 
appointing the State Commissioner as Deputy Commonwealth Commissioner for the 
State under the Income Tax Assessment Act of the Commonwealth. Provisions are 
included relating to the transfer of officers, the accounting of receipts and the division 
of expenses. A joint form of income tax return is to be used in cases where the income 
is derived in one State only. The respective agreements are to remain in operation for 
a period of five years, and thereafter until the expiration of not less than six calendar” 
months, upon notice in writing by either party to the agreement, 
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In Western Australia an arrangement was made previously by which the 
Commonwealth undertakes the collection of the State income tax. 

(e) Entertainments Tax. The tax on admission to entertainments operated from 
Ist January. 1917, when the rate imposed was 1d. for admissions exceeding 6d, but 
not exceeding Is. For admissions exceeding 1s. the rate was 1d. for the first 6d. and 4d. 
for each 6d. or part in excess of 1s. Ons1st December, 1919, the rate of tax was amended 
to $d, on admissions of 6d., and 1d. where admission exceeded 6d. but did not exceed 
Is.; otherwise the original rate operated. A further amendment, operative from 2nd 
October, 1922, provided for the payment of 1d. for admissions of 1s., but did not affect 
the rate on admissions exceeding 1s. From 15th October, 1925, until 27th October, 
1933, when the Entertainments Tax Act was repealed, the Act provided for the payment 
of a tax of 2}d. on admissions of 2s. 6d. with an additional 4d. for each 6d. or part of 6d. 
by which the payments exceed 2s. 6d. 

The amount of Entertainments Tax received in each State for the last five years, 
1930-31 to 1934-35, is given below :— 


ENTERTAINMENTS TAX RECEIPTS. 


State. | 1930-31. 1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34.(c) | 1934-35. 
| 

) £ fr! £ alee £ 
New South Wales (a) a 76,597 5e278 | 525413.) 9103383 | 168 
Victoria ate = 63,541 47,620 | 49,650 18,010 | Dr. 585 
Queensland ae ae 23,887 16,371 | 14,798 6,787 | 43 
South Australia (5 el 4,991 4,051 4,252 ¥,005, | Dr. 7) 2 
Western Australia 26 15,068 12,283 | 10,546 4,475 | Dr. 223 

Tasmania — 2 1,810 | 1,026 | 981 | 332 | ie 


Total a ee 185,894 133,629 ) 132,640 50,652 | Dr. 599 


(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Portion of 
year only, see letterpress above. : 
The total collections representing arrears of tax from previous years amounted to 
£13 in 1935-36 and to £107 in 1936-37. 

(f) War Time Profits Tax. This tax which came into force in September, 1917, 
provided for a tax on the amount by which the profits made in war time exceed the 
pre-war standard of profits. Further details regarding its application are given in Official 
Year Book No. 22, 1929. The net collections, after allowing for refunds, for the five 
years ended 30th June, 1937, are as follows :— , 

1932-33, £1,665 3 1933-34, £1,508 ; 1934-35, Dr. £17,663 ; 1935-36, £20,956 ; 
and 1936-37, Nil. These collections are in respect of arrears as the Act is 
now inoperative. 

(g) Sales Tax. The Sales Tax was imposed in August, 1930, as part of the Budget 
proposals for the year 1930-31. The rate of tax, which was fixed at 24 per cent., was 
expected to yield £6.5 millions (£5 millions for the ten remaining months of the financial 
year) on an estimated taxable field of sales amounting to £260 millions for the year. The 
actual field for ten months proved to be £138 millions—equivalent to £157 millions for 
a full year—and realized net collections of £3,471,837. This lower total of taxable sales 
largely resulted from the volume of sales of exempted goods. The operation of the 
tax is controlled chiefly by a system of registration of taxpayers, and all manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants who are the taxpayers under the Act in respect of goods sold 
in Australia must be registered with the Department. The tax on imports subject to 
sales tax is collected by the Customs Department at ports of entry. 


islati tain 
The Sales Tax legislation was amended on 5th October, 1932, to remove cert 
difficulties connected with the administration of the Acts ; to extend the list of exemptions 
designed to assist primary production ; and to provide for additional exemptions and 
abatements. Additional exemptions applicable to goods manufactured in Australia 
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became effective for the period 11th November, 1932, to 30th June, 1933, with the 
provision that they may be continued by regulation for a period terminating not later 
than 30th September, 1933; these temporary exemptions were subsequently made 
permanent. : 

Further schedules of exemptions were applicable from 26th October, 1933, 
1st August, 1934, 25th October and 7th December, 1935, and 11th September, 1936. 

Under the Sales Tax Assessment (New Zealand Imports) Act 1933, the Commonwealth 
provided that the exemptions from Sales Tax applicable to certain goods of Australian- 
origin only shall extend to similar classes of goods of New Zealand origin. 

The rate of tax was increased to 6 per cent. on taxable sales to operate during the 
year 1931-32. The rate of Sales Tax payable was reduced to 5 per cent. from 
26th October, 1933} and to 4 per cent. from 11th September, 1936. 

Particulars of the net amount of Sales Tax payable, and the sales of taxable, 
non-taxable and exempt goods in each State for the year 1936-37 are given in the following 
table. The figures regarding “Tax payable” are in respect of the periods 1st July to 
30th June of each year adjusted on account of rebates of tax allowed in returns to 
taxpayers as deductions, while those relating to sales are in respect of the periods 1st 
June to 31st May. ; 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES, 1936-37.(a) 


| | Net Tax Collected. 
Sales of | Amotat 
| Gross Non- Exempt | of Sales 
State or Territory. Taxable Taxable Goods by | on which - sere 
Sales. Sales. Registered | Sales Tax | Taxation | Customs 
ee ae Depart- | Depart- Total. 
| payable. ment. | ment. 
| 
= —| j— _ 
£'000. | £’000. | $’ooo. £000. | £000. | £’o00. £’000. 
New South Waies .. 75;947 | 70,678 98,688 | 69,803 3,027 | 204 3,311 
Victoria .. es 65,642 ; 64,738 75,526 | 60,564 | 2,629 | 208 | 2,837 
Queensland oe 21,073 | 93973 ; 33,502 19,854 | 833 60 893 
South Australia .. 13,349 | 11,020 21,060 12,211 | 528 38 566 
Western Australia. . 8,793 | 4,186 | 16,759 | 9,512 | 412 33 445 
Tasmania ss 2,021 | 1449 | 6,245 | 2,492 | 103 II Ti4 
Northern Territory 8 | 2 40 | 7 | | es 
| ) <2 
Total an 187,433 to hed 4 251,820 | 174,443 | 7522 | 644 8,166 


fs (a) 28 Ges Nya the eee of tax collected and the amount of tax calculated at the ruli 
rate on the uet amount of sales on which tax was payable is due to rebates allowed as deducti 
without the corresponding deduction from “ Net Sales ”’, i —— 


Similar details for each year since the inception of the tax in 1930-31 are given in 
the following table :— 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES, 1930-31 TO 1936-37, 


Net | Tax Collected. 
Sales of Amount | 
Gross Non- Exempt of Sales | 
Year. Taxable Taxable | Goods by | on which : 
Sales. Sales. | Registered] Sales Tax | Taxation | Customs 
Persons. was Depart- Depart- Total. 
| payable, ment, ment, 
£000, S'000, | £7000. £'o00. £’000, : , 
1930-31 .. a 145,805 102,663 | 170,434 138,756 3,179 ‘ ray Fae 
1931-32 .. oa 156,608 I19,97r | 180,634 147,730 7,931 504 phe 
1932-33 .. as 158,469 135,843 195,285 147,217 8,797 594 Be 
1933-34 .. 36 162,852 135,877 191,370 150,614 8,166 540 He 
1934-35 . oe 170,256 1405735 202,320 156,791 7,907 614 848 
1935-36 .. sie 188,228 156,692 219,756 174,312 8,779 703 Pie 
1936-37 .. ++ | 187,433 | 162,046 | 251,820 | 174,443 7522 644 8.166 
5166 
Total «+ | 1,169,652 953,827 | 1,420,619 | 1,089,863 52,341 3,889 56,230 
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It should be mentioned that the figures given in the foregoing tables do not represent 
the total sales of all commodities, as vendors trading in exempt goods only are not required 


to be registered and consequently the volume of their sales is not included in the above 
statistics. 


(hk) Flour Tax. In connexion with the Government’s decision to provide £3,000,000 
for assistance to necessitous wheat farmers who did not during 1932-33 receive income 
which-was subject to Commonwealth Income Tax, the Flour Tax Act was passed in 
December, 1933. The rate of tax imposed was £4 5s. per short ton on all flour sold or 
delivered by a miller ; imported into Australia ; used in the manufacture of goods imported 
into Australia; or held in stock by a person other than a miller. The Act, which 
originally operated from 4th December, 1933, and terminated on 31st May, 1934, was 
expected to yield £t,600,000, The Flour Tax, with a reduction in the rate to £2 128. 6d. 
per short ton, was reimposed from 7th January, 1935, and was terminated by proclamation 
on 24th February, 1936. Net collections after allowing for refunds made and outstanding 
were as follows :— 


FLOUR TAX. 
State. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-30. | 1936-37. 
GORZ wh £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. ee 532,538 311,991 450,785 |Dr. 8,744 
Victoria .. to an 362,033. | 226,163 320,770 |Dr. 405 
_ Queensland a aie 165,898 80,999 153,994 |Dr.” 1,074 
South Australia ae as 99,916 | 66,990 98,580 |Dr. 283 
Western Australia .. a 86,992 | 50,059 80,873 |Dr. 1,623 
Tasmania .. as we 37503 | 25,504. 40,468 |Dr. 4 
he 
otal as Hie 1,285,480 | 761,706 1,145,470 |Dr. 12,193 
| 


(i) Wool Tax. The Wool Tax Acts assented to in May, 1936, provide for a levy on 
all wool grown in Australia and shorn on or after 1st July, 1936. The tax is collected 
through wool-brokers and dealers who furnish quarterly returns on which the tax is 
assessed. Tax is payable prior to export on wool not previously taxed in the hands of a 
broker or dealer. The rates applicable to the 1936-37 wool clip were :—6d. per bale ; 
3d. per fadge or butt; and id. per bag. 


The collections in 1936-37 were :— 


State. 1936-37. 
£ 
New South Wales... aS ae 32,616 
Victoria... 5m rir. ie 15,778 
Queensland. . ste ¥ ave 11,970 
South Australia <s ae vs 6,462 
Western Australia .. et mt 4,768 
Tasmania .. “4 ba ah eee 
Total .. a a 72,805 


ve islati issi inted by the Commonwealth 

i) Taxation Legislation. A Royal Commission was appoin y the Commor 
Gee nen in October, 1932, to inquire into and report upon the simplification and 
standardization of the taxation laws of the Commonwealth and of the States so far as 
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they relate to similar subject matters of taxation, e.g., income tax, land tax and death 
duties,and to make recommendations regarding uniformity in legislation and procedure, 
Four reports covering the field of inquiries were presented and as the result of subsequent 
conferences between the authorities concerned a substantial degree of legislative uniformity 
has been attained. It is intended to hold regular conferences in the future to ensure 
the maintenance of uniformity. 


3. Business Undertakings.—(i) Postal Revenue. Particulars concerning this branch 
of revenue for each of the financial years from 1932-33 to 1936-37 are contained in the 


following table :— 
COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE. 


x 


1932-33. | 1935-36. | 


Particulars, 1933-34. 1934-35. 1936-37. 
| : 
| i i 
} | | 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Private boxes and bags .. | 63,307 64,850 66,208 68,488 70,589 
Commission— ) 
Money orders and postal | 
notes me 216,837 233,889 248,211 265,999 | 268,860 
Telegraphs . ) 1,091,823 | 1,136,928 | 1,260,388 | 1,289,772 | 1,370,518 
Telephones - | 52445,838 5,647,972 | 6,027,517 | 6,521,747 | 7,061,245 
Postage . . + 5,116,052 5,349,776 5,640,159 | 5,933,884 6,170,144 
Radio receipts 210,134 | 339,857 338,593 305,877 | 429,047 
Miscellaneous 449,601 | 358,899 363,764 | © 393,277 | 416,214 
| rs 
. | | 
Total 14,839,044 |15,786,617 


+ (12,593,592 13,129,171 13,944,930 


The foregoing particulars do not include repayments of States’ proportion of pensions 
or contribution of officers towards pensions under State Acts. 

Further particulars of Postal Revenue are given in Chapter V.—Transport and 
Communication. 

(ii) Railway Revenue. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for four lines 
—the Trans-Australian, the Central Australian, the North Australian and the Federal 
Capital Territory lines. The appended table shows the amounts paid into the credit of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these railways for the last five 
years :— 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAY REVENUE. 


Railway. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
= — = = es =e = | | < =. 
£ £ 2 £ £ 

Trans-Australian 3 187,043 205,052 215,012 248,930 270,161 
Central Australian 86,938 045444 80,985 98,634 122,698 
North Australian. Be a 22,149 27,714 38,352 30,656 36,440 
Federal Capital Territory “+ | 4,858 4,530 83 55379 6,994 ~ 

Total 300,988 | 331,740 | 334,432 | 383,608 | 436,203 


The decrease in receipts of the Federal Capital Territory Railway in 1934-35 was 
due to different accounting methods. 


Further particulars are given in Chapter V., part B, Railways. 
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4. Other Sources of Revenue.—The most important investments of the 
Commonwealth Government from which interest is derived are—Loans to States, General 
Trust Funds, Loans placed in London, Fixed Deposits with the Commonwealth and 
other Banks, and certain advances, In 1936-37 the total included interest received 
from British Government on Development and Migration Loans and advances for 
miscellaneous purposes, payable by States; Interest on General Trust Fund 
Investments ; Interest, Nauru Island Acreement ; repayments of principal and interest 
in respect of War Service Homes advances ; and repayment of advances to the States 
for the benefit of Settlers. As previously mentioned, the “ Balance of Interest on 
States’ Debts ” payable by States under the Financial Agreement has not been included 
in the “ Grand Total” in the detailed statement, 


Division II].—Expenditure. 


1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure——The disbursements by the 
Commonwealth Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the 
“ book-keeping ”* system, into three classes, viz. :— 


(a) Expenditure on transferred services ; 
(6) Expenditure on new services ; and 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue ; 


Of these three, only the first two were actual expenditure, the last being merely a 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, the expenditure on transferred services was, under the 
“ book-keeping ”’ system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expenditure 
was incurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. Surplus 
Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. Until the end of the year 
1903-4, new works, etc., for transferred departments were treated as transferred 
expenditure, and were charged to the States on whose behalf the expenditure had been 
incurred. In subsequent years all such expenditure was regarded as expenditure on 
new services, and distributed amongst the States per capita. Under the arrangement 
which superseded the ‘“ book-keeping” system, a specific subsidy of 25s. per head of 
population was made annually by the Commonwealth to the States, and there was no 
further debiting of expenditure to the several States. The States Grants Act 1927 
provided for the abolition of the per capita payments as from 30th June, 1927. From 1st 
July, 1928, the temporary provisions of the agreement between the Commonwealth and 
the several States under the Financial Agreement Act 1928 were operative, and on 1st 
July, 1929, the Commonwealth Government took over the debts of the States under this 
agreement which was ratified by all Governments concerned. ‘This agreement (except 
the temporary provisions) has been incorporated in Chapter I. 


The Financial Emergency Act 1931 provided for a reduction of internal interest by 
22% per cent., and of 20 per cent. on salaries and wages of Government employees and 
on war pensions, and of 124 per cent. on old-age pensions. The subsequent Financial 
Relief Acts restored the reductions of salaries and pensions in addition to reducing the 
rates of Income Tax, Land Tax and Sales Tax, etc. More complete details regarding 
the steps taken to reduce expenditure and balance the budget and of later restorations 
are given in the Appendix. (See Financial Crisis.) 


2. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Reyenue.—(i) General. The following 
table gives details of the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during the last five 
years. The “ Balance of Interest on States’ Debts” (recoverable from the States) is 
placed at the foot of the table, but is not included in the “‘ Grand Total ” therein. Details 
for each Department, as constituted at 30th June, 1937, are stated hereafter. 


Administrative changes involving the amalgamation of certain departments and 
the transfer of some services from one department to another which were effected in 
April, 1932, are referred to in the paragraphs relating to the departments concerned. 


* For an exposition of the ‘‘ book-keeping system ” sce Official Year Brok No. 6, page 780. 


i. 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE. 


| 
= } —36, 1936-37. 
Departments, &c. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36 930-37; 
= = | } ; 
| £ £ £ 

Wer eee ae | c 3 22 | 28,026 28,24C 34,245 
Governor-General oi oe 25,401 | 7,2 5 | ay-08s postage 505,287 
Parliament ae ae . 345,532 ge tea ge Seve h 1,270,516 
Prime Minister .. bts os ara aye Wary Lasogl 63,704 

4) £ cai oe oe f ' if : 4 ¢ | pee | 
eee! eee a ++ | 2,256,959 | 2,414,742 |(f)2,615,881 |(f)2,277,647 (f)1,958,085 
G Bs 197,070 | 207,279 (223,258 | 230,702 | 252,15 
noe eee di 970,862 987,333 1,014,178 | 1,267,482 \(R) 972,733 
nterit 30 aa Oe ; 
Defence— | = | o | 2,460,338 
ili - nr) mee 1,456,441 1,683,514 1,909,295 | 2,007,55 > , 
ee as 2 ae ore aCe | 1,691,110 1,954,853 2,254,796 2,580,704 
3 eras ote aa we 475,132 489,872 ge aes grey = 
“i eva on II | 7972425 | F | 3702 O1,26 
Le ee ate oe eee | 184 336 | 190,681 | oe | 24,443 
Commerce oe On ota 763,058 | 888,133 | 958,293 ) 972,24) 1,114,093! 
: | | | | 
Total, Departments .. ++ | 10,594,383 | 11,268,957 | 12,434,474 | 12,623,355 | 13,569,075 
| a 
Business Undertakings— i ave Wa = 
ster- eral <r oars 11,703,098 | 11,422,679 | 12,015,696 | 12,523,87! 13,203, 
ales hes a = a2 1,016,748 1,066,006 | 1,160,822 | 1,016,968 | 1,076,077 
* | | | ] 
. | | | 
Total, Business Undertakings .. | 12,719,846 12,488,685 | 13,176,518 | 13,540,S4¢ | 14,279,253 : 
} | j | P 
= | : 

Territories— : | | ai ear 
Federal Capital Territory ++ | 585,005 | 534,017 539,798 |  566,28¢ 585» 9 : 
Northern Territory or ne 145,013 | 154,683 | 165,369 | 190,832 262,113 
Papua .. ais inte o. 52,136 67,369 69,160 | 68,509 55,821 7 
New Guinea ae ity rig) 2,740 2,089 | 3.578 3,308 13,431 
Norfolk Island .. ere ws 3,500 | 3,000 3,000 | ,200 4,409 9 

= = q 
Total, Territories “4 eet} 788.304 762,058 | 780,905 836,138 921,643 i 
| | 
asit | &, 
| | 

Additions, New Works, Buildings, ete. 874.390 1,443,603 1,052,133 3,237,317 4,310,562 

War and Repatriation (b) .. ++ | 19,121,967 | 19,154,363 | 19,017,861 | 18,241,399 | 18,723,053 

Invalid and Old-age Pensions ++ | 10,771,061 | 10,963,090 | 11,762,030 | 12,797,726 | 13,908,793 ‘ 

Maternity Allowances sc a 320,986 302,928 329,32I | 335,552 370,150 : 

Payments to or for States— y 
Interest on States’ Debts. . ++ | 7,584,912 | 7,584,912 | 7,584,912 | 7,584,912 | 7,584,012 : 
Sinking Fund on States’ Debts .. | 1,188,522 | 1,289,819 | 1,330,910 | 1,350,880 | 3,416,548 
Special Grants .. + . 1,830,000 2,130,000 | 2,400,000 2,750,000 2,430,000 
Federal Aid Roads me +» | 3,922,048 | 2,207,683 | 2,465,980 | 2,778,890 | 3'049'530 ‘ 
Other Grants ar on + is oY I00,000 551,000 ; 

Total to or for States (¢) ++ | 12,525,482 | 13,212,414 | 13,781,802 | 14,573,691 | 15,021,990 

Relief to Primary Producers By 2,249,692 | 3,044,195 | 4,322,856 | 2,449,597 327,000 , 

Grand Total . ++ | 69,966,201 | 72,640,383 |e76,657,900 |e78,635,621 |e81,531,419 . 
BR Ok S 88 f° 88. Buea. = 8 a. 
Per head of Population ai Yo II Ir ro 28" Ty Sy Pe aa i wb TY xy" 7B 
Excess Receipts (d) ays ae 3,546,608 1,301,570 711,205 3,567,720 1,276,558 
Balance of Interest on States’ 
Debts—payable by States .. | 25,743,350 25,480,072 | 24,390,832 | 24,786,646 25,081,605 } 
(a) xcludes Invalid and Old-age Pensions and Maternity Allowances. (b) For details see§ 5 
(c) Mxcludes balance of interest payable on States’ Debts (recoverable from States). (d) Appropriated 
for payment of Invalid and Old-age Pensions in following year. (e) Omitting payments from 
} . 
accumulated excess receipts of prior years (see page 869). (f) Includes expenditure under Works 


and Services Act, (7) Included with Prime Minister's Department. (hk) Excludes interest 
(payable by States) on loans for Development and Migration (Prime Minister’s Department) and for 
Grafton-South Brisbane Railway (Department of the Interior) now included under “ Balance of 
Interest on States’ Debts”. See note (7) to table on page 870. 
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The items included under the above general heads are referred to in some detail 

later. Particulars for each department do not include the expenditure on new works 
which is given in (iii) («) below. 
(ii) Cost of Departments.—(a) Governor-General. Section 30 of the Constitution 
enacts that, until the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be 
payable out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General 
an ammual sum of ten thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of 
the Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in office. The 
expenditure in connexion with the Governor-General and establishment for the five 
years 1932-33 to 1936-37 was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE. GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT. 


Details. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
I £ £ se x 
Salary aA nie Se .. (b)8,900 |(b)8,900 | 9,775 9,882 | 10,000 
Governor-General’s Establishment .. 9,962 | 11,878 | 11,825 | 10,773 | 13,641 
Contingencies (a) .. si ++ | 2,101 1,984 2.135 3,206 5,913 
(Interest and Sinking Fund .. 224 4,438 4,463 | 4,291 4,319 | 4,091 
| | 
Total Ac a: .. | 25,40 | 27,225 |) 28,026] 28,240)| 34,245 
| 


(a) Represents official services outside the Governor-General’s personal interests, and carried out 
mainly at the instance of the Government. (6) Voluntary reduction. 

{b) Parliament. Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the parliamentary government of the Commonwealth for the last five 
years, Although the administration of the Electoral Act and the conduct of elections 
com 3 within the functions of the Department of the Interior, the expenditure in 
connexion therewith is fundamentally incurred on account of the parliamentary 
government system, and for that reason is included herein. 


EXPENDITURE.—COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT. 


Details. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
£ £ aS z ee 
Salaries of Ministers .. at 10,997 11,730 12,240 13,260 15,130 


Allowances to Senators a 275115 28,363 28,962 29,549 32,617 
Allowances to Members of House | 

of Representatives . roe 56,863 | 59,164 59,401 61,685 67,283 
Officers, staff, contingencies, etc. 56,173 54,261 55,074 59,101 61,591 
Rent, repairs, maintenance, etc. | 7443 8,395 12,002 10,962 12,601 
Printing Ns a abs 22,404 15,227 21,527 23,075 19,000 

ing expenses of Membere | 

beater sam Be ae Pt 25,833 255722 27,019 28,968 30,472 
Electoral Office a Nal 6750334 74,386 83,252 79,375 81,357 
Election expenses oe a Ne 1,047 | 103,439 611 | 100,042 
Administration of Electoral Act 17,315 13,262 15,187 18,017 28,232 
Interest and Sinking Fun i 38,505 38,178 37,937 42,243 38,283 
Miscellaneous A is 9,550 27,469 30,745 23,274 18,679 


Total be .. | 3459532 | 357-204 | 487,985 | 390,120 | 505,287 


In section 66 of the Constitution provision is made for the payment from Consolidated 
Revenue of an annual sum for the salaries of Ministers, and section 48 specifies the amount 
of the allowance to each Senator ard each Member of the House of Representatives. 
These amounts, together with subsequent increases and reductions under’ Financial 
Emergency legislation, will be found on pages 9 and 12 of this issue. 
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(c) Prime Minister’s Department. This Department was created during the financial 
year 1911-12. In addition to the services indicated below, this Department 
administers the external Territories of New Guinea, Papua, Nauru and Norfolk Island. 
For convenience, particulars of expenditure on account of these Territories are shown 
hereinafter under that heading. Figures for 1932-33 to 1934-35 include expenditure 
in respect of those functions now administered by the External Affairs Department. 
The expenditure for the last five years is shown in the following table :— : 


EXPENDITURE.—PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT.(a) 


Details. | 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35- | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
| ) / 
Salaries, contingencies and mis- £ £ £ £ £ 
cellaneous .. Ds -- | 202,124 | 151,217 | 246,671 | 198,215 | 239,259 
Audit Office .. a6 -- | 29,405 | 30,817 | 34,278 | 38,062 36,587 
Rent, repairs, etc. =f aod 8,039 | 7:194 | 73441 9,373 | ~7,98z 
Public Service Board’s Office .. | 34,517 | 35,880 | 38,206 | 42,185 490,825 
High Commissioner’s Office SL Lea 7,008 51,577 | 48,629 | 54,523 | 59,217 
Commissioner for Australia in 
United States of America... 5,196 | 5,073 | 5,045! 6,691 72306 
Interest and Sinking Fund -+ | 974,040 | 978,644 | 914,931 | 790,516 |e 670,279 
Mail Service, Pacific Islands a 41,000 | 40,997 | 41,000 | 40,000 40,700 
Secretariat, League of Nations .. | 50,323. 52,553 | 54,024 (d) (d) 
Scientific and Industrial Research |(b)30,902 (6)78,5909 (b)96,836 | 126,685 | 140,534 
Pensions and Superannuation .. 7,164 | 8,237 | 7,804 | 7,856 9,828 
Assistance to Migrant Settlers(c) sf | 100,000 | is “3 oe 
North Australia Survey | 75,000 ) = <5 
Total 5 ~+ |05430,371 1,540,788 1,570,765 |1,314,105 1,270,516 
(a) Excluding Territories, see page 889. (0) Includes £29,000 in 1932-33, £76,619 in 1933-34 
and £94,815 in 1934-35 for Investigations. (c) To be recovered from Victoria. (d) Included 
under External Affairs Department. (e) See note (k) to table on page 882. 


(2) Department of External Affairs. The Department of External Affairs was 
dissociated from the Prime Minister’s Department in 1935-36. Its functions include, 
inter alia, communications with British diplomatic missions and consulates on political 
matters, foreign affairs, inter-Imperial and Dominion political relations, treaties and 
international agreements, and League of Nations matters, ete. Expenditure for the 
years 1935-36 and 1936-37 are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE—EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


Particulars, 1935-36. 1936-37. 
: 5 £ 
Salaries and General a: Bs oe 7,827 12,417 
Contribution, League of Nations Secretariat ee 52,687 42,929 
Miscellaneous | 9,825 73758 
Total 79,339 63,104 


fo oe peeee =: = | 


Expenditure during the preceding three years on similar services included under 


the Prime Minister's Department were +—1932-33, £73,450; 1933-34, £65,512; and 
1934-35, £70,339. 


(e) Department of the Treasury. The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Pensions Department, the Taxation 
Office, the Supply and Tender Board, the Superannuation Fund Management Board, 


«4 


a 
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and the Bureau of Census and Statistics which was transferred from the Department 
of Home Affairs on 13th April, 1932. Details of the expenditure of this Department 
for the last five years are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE.—DEPARTMENT OP THE TREASURY. 


Details. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1034-35. 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
£ = £ £ £ 
Treasury - * 45;233 48,856 48,336 49,678 50,808 
Taxation Office .. 480,066 | 510,143 521,171 547,751 | 579,629 
Pensions Office .. fe 1) 1187,390 102,750 8 8 
Maternity Allowance Office 12,122 | Tee 7200 Np ge | penne Pease 
Census and Statistics ah 24,609 24,119 26,736 30,022 37,021 
Census .. en Bs 137,224 | 64,357 37,846 23,932 16,207 
Coinage.. ig Se 19,526 | 22,604 a, se oe 
Rent, repairs, etc. we 14,867 | 14,198 | 12,569 16,841 18,006 


Interest and Sinking Fun 639,338 688,674 785,595 775,388 601,695 


Exchange : -- | 713,537 | 723,851 | 722,006 | 637,908 | 445,107 
Loan Conversion expenses ae | 51,161 III,294 8 Me 
Miscellaneous .. == 83,047 |(a)152,300 |(b)232,980 | (b)72,940 | (b)84,378 


Departmental Expenditure | 2,256,959 | 2,414,742 | 2,615,881 | 2,277,647 | 1,958,085 
Invalid and Old-age Pen-| eres a 


sions (c) Ss .- |10,771,061 |10,963,090 |11,762,030 |12,797,726 |13,998,793 
Maternity Allowance a 320,986 302,928 329,321 335,552 370,150 
Total te .- {13,349,006 |13,680,760 |14,707,232 |15,410,925 |16,327,028 

| 


(a) Includes £62,744 to be recovered from Victoria in respect of interest on Soldier Land Settlement 
loans. (6) Includes £161,153, £12,219 and £2,581 under Works and Services Act in 1934-35, 1935-36 
and 1936-37 respectively. (ec) Includes maintenance of pensioners in charitable institutions. 


(f) Attorney-General’s Department. Prior to April, 1932, the Attorney-General was 
also Minister for External Affairs, but the expenditure of the latter department is included 
in that of the Prime Minister’s Department. The Bankruptcy Administration was 
created in 1927-28. Details for the five years 1932-33 to 1936-37 are furnished 
hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Details. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
£ £ iS = o 

Attorney-General’s Office .. .. | 15,333 | 16,252 | 19,114 | 20,179 | 22,985 
Crown Solicitor’s Office sn .. | 21,635 | 22,526 | 23,670 | 24,322 | 26,712 
Salaries of Justices of High Court .. | 18,500 | 18,500 | 18,500 | 18,417 | 18,500 
High Court expenses ae + | 10,233 | 11,324 | 13,198 | 14,540 | 14,308 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration | 17,875 | 18,220 | 19,236 | 19,748 | 19,593 
Public Service Arbitrator’s Office ae QV 72I, 2,073 2,751 3,031 3,501 
Rent, repairs, etc. .. ah s+) .20,L59 | £6,200) £6,052 | 10,523). 16,333 
Patents, Trade Marks, ete. .. .. | 39,008 | 43,773 | 44,006 | 53,285 | 59,346 
Investigation Branch pes ne 9,246 | 9,915 | 10,809 | 11,537 | 11,817 
Bankruptcy . as .« | 28,279 | 31,549 | 36,255 | 36,281 | 37,838 
Reporting Branch .. on ae 8,715 | 10,256 | 10,721 7:3874 | 8,572 
Miscellaneous Ez ne ++ | 4412 | 4,131 | 6,346 | 10,905 | 10,653 
Total - 55 oe .. |197,070 | 207,279 | 223,258 | 239,702 | 252,158 


D ment of the Interior. In April 1932, the Departments of Home Affairs 
and Port ab adh ee and the services under the control of these departments were 
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assumed by a new Department styled the Department of the Interior. The Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, formerly under the Department of Home Affairs, was, however, 
transferred to the Department of the Treasury. The Commonwealth Railways and the 
Northern and Federal Capital Territories, which are administered by the Department 
of the Interior, are for convenience respectively included under Railways (m) and 
Territories (x) hereinafter, The Electoral Office was previously attached to the 
Department of Home Affairs, but, as was the case in previous years, the expenditure 
of this branch is included under Parliament, in (6) ante. 

Particulars of the expenditure for the last five years on services under the control 
of this Department are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—DEPARTMENT OF ne INTERIOR.(a) 


Details. / 1932-33. 1933-34- | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37. 
bs t 5 | | 
Salaries, Contingencies and | £ £ z £ £ 
Miscellaneous— | | 
Administrative 7 79,6905 93,532 120,736 155,950 | 175,048 
Meteorological Bureau | 30,762 31,832 | 38,178 38,413 | 445455 
Solar Observatory .. | 45552 4,639 5,006 | 53354 | 5,600 
Forestry Branch cee 5,173 55319 557i.) + 5;:070 6,922 
Rent, Repairs and Main- | | | 
tenance | 11,456 | II,040 125283 13,601 16,930 
Pensions and Retiring Allow- | | 
ances (b) / 14,353 16,570 | 18,220 18,725 | 19,069 
Petroleum Prospecting : 45550 4,850 | 1,500 | 256,500 | 2,800 
Interest ie | 769,002 794,506 | 754,034 713.363 (c) 639,109 
Sinking Fund “1 525299 55:045 | 57,820 | 59,810 | 62,800 
All Other oe = 20 - / 300 | <i is 
| f 
Total ++ | 970,862 | 987,333 | 1,014,178 | 1,267,482 | 972,733 
(a) Bxeludes ‘Territories, Railways and Electoral Office. (5) Includes Superannuation. 


(c) See note (k) to table on page 882. 


(h) Defence. The expenditure in connexion with defence for the last five years was 
as follows:— 


EXPENDITURE.— DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE. 


| | 

Details. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 

£ 2 ie 2 re £ 
paige oe Office 3 a5 oe 19,825 18,808 19,831 | 21,892 | 29,785 
‘ ant sie we I,III,740| 1,337,290. 1,530,813 | 1,614, | 415 
Audit (Proportion) ar ee es ‘ 4,567 gre * 340 $546 ca 678 
Pensions and Retiring Allowances (a)ien 33,270 40,254 45,026 44,107 48.610 
ea let etc. a = 36,959) 27,084 43,508 45,589 66,476 
7 ares and Sinking Fund on 36 238,378) 244,377 | 235,080 226,412 229,301 

Moan eters . oe ve 4,160 4,425 29,697 Ss . t 
we nn ve 7542 6,390 at 48,861 152,073 

Bi hes } 
Total te an we 1,456,441) 1,683,514 1,909,295 | 2,007,550 | 2,460,338 
pO Sg ets Office or a ees \ 1,470,126 

‘ava’ os es * 1470,120) 1,541,573 | 1,820,623 | 2,038,439 | 2,321,159 

Audit (Proportion) 3 ee 1,957 2,053 2,288 2,548 gg 
Bae ane Retiring J Allowances Ca ae 3,441 3,491 3.479 4,053 yet 

pairs, e 2 ae Ac 2, : 
Interest and Sinking Fund ae “a Rag ae eee ego eo 

nge ., 4 a : ‘ ; 
Miscellaneous oe ie ae ee cote wie pene ci 

Total re ‘ 

. ++ | 3,586,185) 1,691,110 | 3,954,853 2,254,799 | 2,580,704 
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EXPENDITURE.—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE—continued. 


| 
. | 
Details. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
- £ * oe 
ea ee | | : % ‘ 
Salaries and General .. A Pe 18,156 24,67 2 686 
Development of Civil Aviation | ae eaaee ee pease petite ee 
Rent, Repairs and Maintenance ue 6.487 “1,924 2,273 3,573 5,048 
Interest and kag i Fund aA See 3,263 35274 3,270 5,137 5,263 
Other a A} 1,064 472 ate a ot 
| 
Total. <s ate as 128,442 124,270 114,083 102,271 275,563 
RAAF. 
Pay, Sas me ans oe oe | | 
Genera ntingenc es. 5 est oO 2 2 26,671 2,892 6 
General Stores and Maintenance ae } ee eo lhl 
Rent, Repairs, etc. . we a 6.334! 10,383 14,693 245757 22,736 
Interest and Sinking Fund ae ee 24,818) 24,898 24,875 23,697 | 24,745 
Exchange .. wie oe ae 2.035 18,366 25,321 219,444 
Miscellaneous i i ee 8,096) 3,593 607 45504 4,673 
Total =e aie of 346,690) 365,602 | 485,212 551,171 948,671 
| } 
Total .. a os ae 475,132) 489,872 599,295 653,442 | 1,224,234 
| i 
| | r 
Grand Total .. . a 3,517,758) 3,864,496 | 4,463,443 | 4,915,791 | 6,265,276 
~ L 


(a) Includes Superannuation. 


(i) Trade and Customs Department. Under this head have been included the 
expenditure of ail the sub-departments under the control of the Minister for Trade and 
.Customs, in addition to the amounts payable as bounties and the expenses in 
connexion therewith. Particulars for the five years 1932-33 to 1936-37 are given in the 
following table :— 


EXPENDITURE.—TRADE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 


Details. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
£ = £ . £ 
Chief Office .. o. a 51,247 | 54,700 | 58,692 | 64,745 | 79,706 


Customs—Ordinary .. .. | 427,104 | 450,886 | 485,833 | 520,036 | 553,310 
Audit (Proportion) ra a 8,917 9,355 | 10,425) 11 ,610 11,086 
Pensions and Superannuation .. 40,089 41,861 | 44,491 44,047 | 45,548 
Rent, Repairs, etc. .. + 4,760 py 2) 9,918 | 11,493 10,872 
Bounties .» | 343193 | 175,714 | 207,258 | 175,422 | 153,878 
Interest and Sinking Fund rf 34,721 34,893 35:078 354358 31,418 
Miscellaneous P 2 1,309 22,892 | 30,269 15,151 55474 


Total .. é .. | 911,946 | 797,421 | 881,964 | 878,762 | 891,292 


(j) Health Department. This department came into existence in the financial year 
1921-22. The Minister for Health also administers the Department of Repatriation, but 
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the expenditure on Repatriation is included under War Services. Details of expenditure 
for the last five years are as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


: Details. 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
ea £ = £ £ 
Central Administration .. 24,350 | 26,459 29,765 | 33.227 37,073 
States, Salaries, Contingen- | | 
cies, etc. 68,534 71,691 74,513 | 79,368 | 83,621 
Interest. . “~ ya 17,760 17,716 | 18,348 | 18,816 19,235 


Sinking Fund .. — 2,239 | 2,351 2,512 2,681 | 2,825 
Rent and repairs a 9,420 8,373 8,628 9,914 13,380 
Subsidy, Cattle Tick Con- | 
trol + . 44,450 44,450 45,100 54,450 48,350 
Miscellaneous am és 8,667 13,296 | 11,815 () 70,405 36,959 

| 

| 

| 


268,921 241,443 


Total fs os 175,426 | 184,336 190,681 


(a) Includes grant, maternal and infant welfare £50,000. 


Items included in “ Miscellaneous ” are subsidies in connexion with the control of 
venereal diseases and tuberculosis, maternal and infant hygiene, Health Research Council, 
and grants in aid of research, etc. 

(k) Department of Commerce. The Department of Commerce was created in April, 
932, by the amalgamation of the Departments of Markets and of Transport. 
Commonwealth Railways, formerly administered by the Minister for Transport, were 
transferred to the control of the Minister for the Interior on the amalgamation in 1932. 
Some details relating to the creation of the Departments of Markets and Transport are ) 
given in Official Year Book No. 25, pp. 295-6. Particulars of the expenditure of the 
Department of Commerce for the last five years are given below :— 


EXPENDITURE.—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


Details. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 

Salaries, Contingencies and £ £ £ £ £ ‘ 

Miscellaneous— 

Ta ee sf 65,228 66,141 | 29,797 | 41,918 45,042 H 
arine ae ae 195,667 189,762 201,539 | 206,199 206,1 

Administration of Com- a 4 

merce Act es 8 53,583 58,667 116,166 127,039 141,313 
Oversea Trade Publicity .. <i es 15,000 25,000 37,500 q 
Commercial Intelligence 

Abroad Ap es 2,945 4,350 10,724 27,660 25,508 
Wool Publicity and Research es ah on , ss Gad 
Assistance Marketing Pri- ; 

mary Produce .. . 16,000 15,000 sre (6) 15,808 \(b) 189 | 
Assistance to Fruit Growers ee 125,000 |(a@) 135,000 . 


Fruit Bounties 


is 00 12, : 66 
Rent, Repairs, Maintenance, —_ = 


eten xi oe ts 5,510 3052 ; 6,18 6,78 
Pensions and Retiring = eae : a 
Allowances iy 5,516 8,539 9,695 10,544 10,778 
Interest. ‘ “5 es 210,935 178,583 180,534 170,583 191,926 
Sinking Fund e 183,005 192,262 201,892 211,989 222,589 
All Other ak Ss 24,579 44,177 * 52,012 55,017 38,003 
Total Me 8; 763,058 888,133} 958,293 972,246] 1,114,936 

(a) Includes £10,000 relief for Mandarin Growers. (6) To Citrus industry. z 


—e 
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(1) Postmaster-General’s Department. 
for the last five years are given in the table hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 


889 


Details of the expenditure of this Department 


Details. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 1936-37. 
| 
; = 5 £ £ £ 
Salaries, Stores and Materials, 
hicres ete. .. 7:936,906} 8,048,760 | 8,430,612 | 9,205,416 | 9,737,607 
u t (proportion) a 9,800 9,700 9,920 10,140 10,650 
Pensions and retiring allow- 
ances .. =¢ T12,124 95,232 91,6065 90,380 86,029 
Superannuation a 170,273) 215,416 | 242,611 200,975 283,958 
Leia ee: ete. | 73,108 77,693 103,071 103,865 131,603 
nteres 1,872,934] 1,702,183 | 1,694,466 | 1,523,057 | 1,498,967 
Spee Fund 818,684} 859,618 920,899 971,566 | 1,023,673 
xchange =A Be 691,615} 389,617 392,727 324,010 370,370 
Loan Redemption and Con- ea 
version Expenses ate 6,677 99,090 a an 
Miscellaneous .. ee 17,654 17,783 30,635 34,469 60,319 
Total | II,703,098|11,422,679 |12,015,696 | 12,523,878] 13,203,176 
(m) Railways. In 1928-29 the Commonwealth Railways were transferred from 


the Department of Works and Railways to the Department of Markets and Transport. 
In April, 1932, the administration was placed under the Department of the Interior. 
The expenditure on railways for the last five years is shown below as distinct from the 
expenditure of the other services controlled by the latter Department. 


EXPENDITURE.—COMMONWEALTH RAILWAYS. 


= 


Details. | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37. 
| =H = 

Working Expenses— £ £ = £ oe 
Trans-Australian 197,938 | 219,614 | 201,358 | 198,262 | 227,515 
North Australian 39,007 39,528 42,334 40,908 39,518 
Central Australian .. 108,548 | I12,136 | 134,050 | 138,234 | 132,859 
Federal Capital Territory 4,762 4,917 5,859 5,885 5,809 
Interest oe aa 460,966 | 450,178 | 434,263 | 427,004 | 434,916 
Sinking Fund.. 61,066 | 64,121 67,326 71,494 70,450 
Exchange 135,152 81,878 78,533 70,095 68,024 
Miscellaneous. . 3s Me 9,309 17,194 42,669 14,401 25,986 

Sleeper Renewals, Trans-Australian 

Railway 76,440 | 154,430 | 49,995 | 65,000 
Total .. 1,016,748 |1,066,006 |1,160,822 |1,016,968 |1,076,077 


Additional details of the financial operations of the Commonwealth Railways are 


given in Chapter V.—Transport and Communication. 


(n) Territories. The following table shows the expenditure on account of territorial 
services for the last five years. ‘The internal territories dre administered by the 


ie 
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Department of the Interior, while the Prime Minister’s Department controls the externa} 
territories. The expenditure has been grouped in one table for convenience :— 


EXPENDITURE.—TERRITORIES. 
bikns reece’ | 


Details. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37. 
ze | ge 
Internal— £ £ £ ! £ £ 
North and Central Aus- | / | 
tralia (a) - +. | 145,013 | 454,683 | 165,369 190,832 | 262,113 
Federal Capital Territory(a)| 585,005 534,017 539,798 506,289 ; 585,869 
Externa]— 
Papua “x rhe 52,136 67,369 | 69.160 | 68,5090 55,821 
New Guinea .. sy! 2,740 | 2,989 | 3,578 | 3,308 | 13,431 
Norfolk Island ce 3,500 | 3,000 | 3,000 © 7,200 | 4,409 
Total -- | 788,304 | 762,058 | 780,905 | 836,138 921,643 


(a) Exclusive of Railways. 

(ili) Miscellaneous. (a) New Works. The expenditure on additions, new works, 
etc., during the last five years was as follows :—1932-33, £874,300 ; 1933-34, £1,443,693 ; 
1934-35, £1,052,133 (exclusive of £4,160,000 provided from excess receipts for Defence 
equipment); 1935-36, £3,237,317: and 1936-37, £4,319,562 (excluding £2,000,000 
provided from excess receipts for Defence equipment). 

(6) War Services. Full details concerning the expenditure from Consolidated 
Revenue upon War and Repatriation will be found in § 5. 


Division I¥V.—Payments to or for the States. 

1. Intreductory.—In some previous issues of the Official Year Book particulars were 
given of the obligations imposed on the Commonwealth in the Constitution Act with 
reference to the payments to be made to the States, and the following statement briefly 
outlines the principal financial provisions of the Constitution in regard to the distribution 
of revenues received by the Commonwealth. 


2. Uniform Customs Duties—Prior to Federation, State revenues were largely 
derived from Customs and Excise duties and as the Commonwealth Constitution Act 
(Sections 86 and 90) transferred exclusively to the Commonwealth this source of revenue 
it was essential that the Constitution should provide adequate compensation for this 
loss to the States. Section 88 directed that uniform duties of customs must be imposed 
within two years after the establishment of the Commonwealth. This section was 
complied with on the 8th October, rgor, by the introduction of the first Customs 
Tariff Bill. 

3. Special Western Australian Tariff—Section 95 of the Constitution authorized 
the Western Australian Government for a period of five years after the imposition of the 
uniform customs duties to impose eustoms duties on goods passing into that State and 
not originally imported from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth, such duties to be 
collected by the Commonwealth. 

Provision was also contained in this section for the regulation of the rates of duty. 


4. Distribution of Commonwealth Revenue.—Broadly, the requirements of the 
Commonwealth Constitution in regard to the financial relationship between the 
Commonwealth and the States may be divided into three phases covering definite periods. 

(a) 1901 to 1910, This period was covered by Section 87 (known as the “ Braddon 
Clause ”) which provided that : 

“* During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the 
Commonwealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth 
shall be applied annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 

The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the 


several States, or applied towards the payment of interest on the debts of the 
several States taken over by the Commonwealth.” 
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The scheme outlined in the Constitution for determining the amount to be paid to 
the several States is contained in sections 89 and 93, the former of which relates to the 
period prior to the imposition of uniform duties of customs (as provided in Section 88), 
the latter to the first five years after the imposition of such duties and thereafter unti} 
Parliament otherwise provides. The principle involved was that of crediting each State 
with the Commonwealth revenue collected in respect of that State, and of debiting it 
with the expenditure incurred on its behalf in connexion with transferred departments, 
as well as its share on a “per capita” basis of the “new” expenditure of the 
Commonwealth. On this account the method of allocation provided by the Constitution 
has become very generally known as the “ book-keeping system’. As the imposition 
of uniform duties of customs and excise throughout the Commonwealth took place 
on goth October, 1901, the five years provided for in section 93 expired on 8th October, 
1906, and consequently the “‘ book-keeping system ” could then be changed at any time 
by the Commonwealth Parliament. 

Section 93 provided that the duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into 
and duties of excise paid on goods produced or manufactured in one State and consumed 
in another should be credited to the consuming State. The balance in favour of any State 
was paid monthly by the Commonwealth. 

The Surplus Revenue Act 1908 continued the “ book-keeping system ”’ but provided 
that any excess of receipts over expenditure should be distributed monthly to each State 
in proportion to their respective populations. This act more clearly defined 
“ transferred ” and “ new ” expenditure. 

(b) 1911 to 1927 (Surplus Revenue Acts). The provisions of Section 87 of the 
Constitution were terminated by the passing of the Surplus Revenue Act 1910 which 
provided for the following scheme of payments to operate from 1st July, 1910 :— 

(i) The Commonwealth to pay by monthly instalments or apply to the payment 
of interest on debts of the States taken over by the Commonwealth an 
annual sum amounting to twenty-five shillings per head of the number of 
people of the State ; 

(ii) In addition to the above payments all surplus revenue (if any) to be paid 
to the States in proportion to the number of people. 

(iii) A special payment to be made to Western Australia in monthly instalments 
of an annual sum of £250,000 in the first year, thereafter progressively 
diminishing by £10,000 each year. One half of the payments so made 
to be debited to all of the States (including Western Australia) on a 
population basis and the amount so debited to be deducted from the 
amount otherwise payable to each State. 

After 1920 and until 1927 the provisions of the several Surplus Revenue Acts 
continued to govern the payments by the Commonwealth to the States. 

(c) 1928 to date (Financial Agreement Act). An Amendment to the Constitution 
embodied in Section 105 gave effect to the powers conferred on the Commonwealth in 
Section 105. This amendment included provisions for :— 

(i) taking over the debts of the several States by the Commonwealth ; 

(ii) the payment by the Commonwealth of a fixed annual sum in respect of the 
interest on such debts and for certain sinking fund contributions ; 

(iii) the indemnification of the Commonwealth by the States in respect of debts 
taken over from the States ; 

(iv) the borrowing of money by the States or by the Commonwealth or by the 
Commonwealth for the States ; and 

(v) certain other matters connected with the management, consolidation, renewal, 
conversion and redemption of such debts. 


5. Special Grants.—The Constitution provides in Section 96 for the granting of 
special financial assistance to the States. Reference has already been made herein to 
the special grant to Western Australia in the Surplus Revenue Act 1910. This State 
has continued to receive financial assistance each year since 1910-11. In 1912, a grant 
ander similar conditions was made to Tasmania ; the amount payable in the first year, 
1912-13, was £95,000 which was to be progressively reduced by £10,000 in each successive” 
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year. The Tasmania Grant Act 1913 provided for an addition to this grant bringing 
the amount payable to £85,000 per annum to the year 1921-22 after which annual grants 
of varying magnitude were made. A 

South Australia received £360,000 in 1929-30 and further grants in each successive 
year. 

Other direct grants to the States from consolidated revenue include contributions 
towards the payment of interest and sinking fund on loans expended by Local Government 
authorities on public works, and for unemployment relief which covers inéer alia, 
metalliferous mining and forestry. Grants which have been made from time to time 
from loan fund are indicated in the statement of loan expenditure on page 895. 

From the accumulated excess receipts since 1931-32, special assistance to the States 
was provided as follows :— 


| 
State. |  1934-35- 1935-36. | 1936-37. 

| | 

=F £ | £ 
New South Wales u an # 786,000 | 205,000 | 197,000 
Victoria its oe - is 550,000 | 140,000 . 137,000 
Queensland a3 ce As! 286,000 75,000 72,000 
South Australia ae a My, | 176,000 | 45,000 | 44,000 
Western Australia oF oat 133,000 35,000 | 33,000 
Tasmania Fi Se se 52 69,000 < 17,000 

Total ts oe ++ | 2,000,000 500,000 | 500,000 


6. Commonwealth Grants Commission.—In 1933, the Commonwealth Government 
appointed the Commonwealth Grants Commission of three members to inquire into and 
report upon claims made by any State for a grant of financial assistance and any matters 
relevant thereto. 

Applications were received from the States of South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania during each year from 1933 and the recommendations of the Commission 
were as follows :— 


Grant Recommended. 


State. = — = 
| For tease For 1935-36.) For 1936-37.) For 1937-38. 
—| 7 
| | 
| £ “2 £ 
| | | 
South Australia PF iS ste ++ | 1,400,000 | 1,500,000 | 1,330,000 | 1,200,000 
Western Australia . ‘ 600,000 | 800,000 | 500,000 575,000 
Tasmania .. x ) 400,000 450,000 600,000 | 575,000 


Te Grants for Road Construction—(i) Main Roads Development Acts. Grants 
amounting in the aggregate to £1,750,000 were made to the States in 1922-23, 1924-25 
and 1925-26 for the purpose of reconditioning certain main roads. £1,500,000 of this 
amount was on the basis of the expenditure by the States of an equivalent amount. 

(li) Federal Aid Roads. The Federal Aid Roads Act 1926 made provision for the 
construction and re-construction of roads in the several States out of moneys provided 
by the Commonwealth and States respectively. The original arrangement provided for 
a grant by the Commonwealth of £2,000,000 per annum for ten years from Ist July, 1926. 
The allocation to the States was based on three-fifths according to population and 
two-fifths according to area. 

Expenditure was made in the proportion of 15s. by the States to £1 by the 
Commonwealth, The original agreement has been varied in certain respects, the most 
Important of which operated from 1st July, 1931, when in lieu of the £2,000,000 per 
* annum, the Commonwealth agreed to contribute an amount equivalent to 23d. per gallon 
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customs duty, and 14d. per gallon excise duty on petrol entered for home consumption 
during each year, and the States were not required to make any contribution as formerly 
agreed upon. 

The 1926 agreement, which was originally intended to remain in operation for ten 
years, was continued until the 30th June, 1937, when a new agreement was entered into. 
The latter provided for the continuation of the Federal Aid Roads Agreement for a 
further period of ten years from ist July, 1937, increased the amount payable to the 
States to 3d. a gallon Customs duty and 2d. a gallon excise (except benzol, on which the 
excise is only 13d.) on petroleum and shale products, and stipulated that the proceeds of 
the extra $d. per gallon should be expended on the construction, reconstruction, 
maintenance or repair of roads, or other works connected with transport. At the request 
of the Commonwealth Government the States will, up to a limit of one-twelfth of this 
additional amount, attend to the maintenance or repair of roads of approach to or 
adjoining Commonwealth properties. A further variation was the reduction from 
3 to 24 per cent. of the sinking fund contribution of the States on loan moneys provided 
by them between 1926 and 1931. 


8. Amounts Paid.—(a) 1901 to 1937. The table following shows particulars of the 
amounts paid to each of the States since Federation, divided into the three periods referred 
to herein with separate details for Special and Roads Grants. Special Commonwealth 
grants for the relief of primary producers are not included in this table. Details of these 
grants will be found in Chapter XX.—Agriculture. 


PAYMENTS BY THE COMMONWEALTH TO OR FOR THE STATES TO 30th JUNE, 1937. 


| | 
Particulars. N.S.w. | Vic. | Q’land. | §8.A. W.A, Paieg Paces. 
£’000. £’000. £’000. £’000, £’000. £’000. £’o000. 
Igo00-o1 to 1909-10 (a) ae 27,606 19,815 8,894 6,148 8,728 2,602 73,793 
1g10-11 to 1926-27 (b) .. 41,634 31,341 15,184 | 9,925 6,898 4,368 | 109,350 
1927-28 to 1936-37 (¢) -- | 33,736 23,087 12,556 | 8,488 5,943 2,985 87,395 


Special Grants (d) ae 8,910 7,950 5,170 22,030 
Grants for Road Construc- | 


tion, 1922-23 to 1936-37 | 7,169 4,076 4,884 2,961 4,987 1,299 25,976 


Miscellaneous .. . 377 504 174 97 173 76 1,401 
Total She 32! | 250,522 80,023 41,692 36,529 34,679 16,500 | 319,945 
ae ceemanint gan | 1,188 827 433 265 201 86 3,000 
Grand Total ae | III,710 80,850 42,125 | 36,794 34,880 16,586 | 322,945 
saints, Sten on, Sommer, Contation 9) Undar teal Sa 
Acts. (e) Provided from excess receipts of the previous years from 1931-32. 


(b) 1935-36 and 1936-37. For the years ended 30th June, 1936 and 1937, the 
payments made to or for each State are given below. 


PAYMENTS BY THE COMMONWEALTH TO OR FOR THE STATES, 1935-36. (c) 


New . ueens- | South Western | F ; 
Particulars. ba Victoria. ao Australia. |Australia. Tasmania,| Total. 
x £ £ £ & & £ 


ontributions towards 
‘ Interest on State Debts .. |2,917,411 [2,127,159 |1,096,235 | 703,816 | 473,432 | 266,859 | 7,584,912 
i Fund on _ State 
} a ebhs (a) om a 562,452 | 270,413 | 176,479 | 165,071 | 151,247 34,218 | 1,359,880 
Special Grants .. ac o, A) a 1,500,000 | 800,000 | 450,000 | 2,750,000 
Federal Aid Roads (b)  .. | 766,976 | 500,202 | 522,433 | 316,794 | 533,549 | 138,945 | 2,778,809 
Local Public Works ale 39,400 27,400 14,450 8,700 6,650 3,400 100,000 


' 
Total . . 14,286,239 |2,925,174 |1,809,597 |2,694,38r |1,964,878 | 893,422 |14,573,691 
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PAYMENTS BY THE COMMONWEALTH TO OR FOR THE STATES, 1936-37.(c) 


| 
} 


| 
4 | | | | | 


New a, | Queens- | South | Western | ia.| Total 
Particulars. | South | Victoria. | uae | Australia. | Australia. ime oy = 
| Wales. | | | | 
ier 2 oT et ne 
Contributions towards | solide - he re 
Interest on State Debts .. |2,917,411 |2,127,159 1,096,235 | 703,816 | 473,432 | 266,859 | 7,584,912 


Sinki State j 
ees yee Be e. 67,487 | 157,015 


| 

| x 35,747 | 1,416,548 
|1,330,c00 | 500,000 

) 


pee 30,645 | 186,322 
penta ad a 600,060 | 2,430,000 


Special Grants ‘ ai 
Federal Aid Roads and 


| 

Works (0) * -. | 838,950 47,115 | 571,432 | 346,506 583,590 | 151,977 | 3,039,530 
Local Public Works ae 39,400 27,400 | 14,450 | 8,700 6,650 3,400 100,000 
Metalliferous Mining -» | Ig9,600 27,000 | 35,600 | 12,800 | 34,600 10,400 140,000 
Forestry ; , 25,000 50,000 15,000 8,500 | 50,000 12,500 161,000 
Unemployment Relief .. | 59,200 , 40,900 / 21,700 | 13,000 | 10,000 / 5,200 150,000 

| | | 

: | | 

| | Z / 
Total ++ [4,488,853 |3,100,219 |1,940,739 |2,590,809 \1,815,287 |1,086,083 {15,021,990 


| 


(a) Paid to National Debt Sinking Fund. (6) Paid to Trust Fund. (c) Excludes relief to primary 
producers. See Chapter XX., § 18, 


Payments made to States from excess receipts of previous years since 1931-32 
are not included in the foregoing tables. 


§ 3. Trust Funds. 


The Trust Fund balances on 30th June, 1937 amounted to £24,254,017, as compared 
with £24,238,402 for the corresponding date in the year 1936. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Funds and Public Debt. 


1. General—aAlthough it was not until 1915 that the Commonwealth Government 
came into the loan market as a borrower, there had previously existed a Commonwealth 
Public Debt which included several items, such as the balance of the debt taken over from 
South Australia and the amount owing to the States for transferred properties. In view of 
the large expansion of the Public Debt, and its present importance in Commonwealth 
public finance, the different items are treated seriatim in the following paragraphs. 


2. Loans taken over from South Australia —The first portions of the debt were 
contracted at the beginning of torr, when the Commonwealth assumed responsibility 
for the payment of interest on transferred properties (further dealt with in par. 4) 
and for the administration and the liabilities of the Northern Territory and the 
Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway. At 30th June, 1911, the debt on account of the 
former was £3,657,836, and on account of the latter, £2,274,486—a total of £5,932,322. 
As the securities fall in they are redeemed by the Commonwealth Government, the money 
required being provided from the National Debt Sinking Fund. At 30th June, 1937, 
the debt outstanding amounted ta £204,718, of which £178,324 was on account of the 
Northern Territory, and £26,394 on account of the railway. 


3. Loan Fund for Public Works, Redemptions, etc—Up to the year 1911 the 
Commonwealth Government had met its public works expenditure out of revenue. In 
that year, however, in view of the heavy prospective cost of the Trans-Australian Railway 
and the Federal Capital Territory, a Loan Fund similar to those of the States was 
instituted. The initiation of this fund was greatly assisted by the fact that the Treasury 
at that time held a large quantity of gold, principally on behalf of the Australian Notes 
Account. Up to 30th June, 1914, the money required for loan expenditure was obtained 
mainly from this source at 3} per cent., and inscribed stock of an equivalent value was 
created. Since the outbreak of war, the money required for the Loan Fund has been 
mainly obtained by the issue of Treasury Bills and other securities issued in London and 
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New York as well as in Australia. In 1931-32 and 1932-33, all expenditure on works, 
other than unemployment relief works, was made from revenue, 


__ COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM LOAN FUND. 


| | Total to 
Particulars. ~ | 1932-33. | 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. | 1936-37, | 30th June, 
| 1937. 
7 ay hg = ms . a eee = ~ 
£ s £ | £ £ £ 

Works, Buildings, Land, ete.— 

Shipbuilding Yards and Docks © sh Rs | ak } or 733,721 

_Ship Construction. . \Cr.821,910 |Cr. 469 4 Or.120,138 7451543 


F.C.T. Works, Services and i | 
i 


Acquisition of Land ++  ((¢) 100,000 | 58,764 105,109 152,837 100,583 8,513,834 


cee moe | : 7,618 32,025 19,127 169,973 
aus, ores, Barr is | | 
{ete eae Reserve s tos ae sale Or Soi see 
4 or =o axe: o- + 333 
Other Military. Services a si = a - a 3 101,959 
Naval Bases, Depots, etc. .. | 8 eae Cr. 13,765 2,833 |Cr. 12,308 | 1,514,616 
Pessiahece amen Pal | a 27,635 135,484 | 116,881 | Me 035,397 
Tvices— I | 
RAAF. as a s | ae 1.790 | 1,710 oe 469.079 
Civil Aviation .. Toye, a3 | 5 | 20,198 20,273 65 IOI,741 
- Buildings and Works, Muni- | 
tions Production ey af | BS 4,857 11,211 8,530 I,211,600 
Lighthouses and Lighthouse | 
Services <2 a oe | as | we 600 |Cr. 3,0r0 641,490 
River Murray Waters Act .. om es a % a 2,105,625 
Telegraph and Telephone Con- | | 
struction ES Pan 2 sf | 1,162,415 207,815 300,000 | 31,695,198 
Post Office Buildings and Land | 75 As 78,225 16,440 2,193 | 3,405,612 
Wireless .. oe Soa Bs | . os | Se at 56,236 
» Serum and Health Laboratories | dg a 605 4,462 | 460 80,149 
Other Health Services ha Shs | ee 8,000 4,005 ve 22,064 
ts le ie Services 1,468 33,478 1,434 47,020. 
ways— 
: ee ne, ae 7 1,197 |Cr. 16,249 |Cr. 2,770! 6,644,476 
orth Australian Ss oe ae ae A Se 1,597,559 
Central Australian | , ae 104 | 2,639 i 2,480,596 
Federal Capital Territory.. | 33 &3 ae “e 4. 28,755 
' Grafton—South Brisbane... Cr, 5,000 Cr. 2,000 - Cr. 1,500 a 2,446,005 
« es GS anklet ab Paniers <} a “i ne 122,085 361,011 483,006 
er xpen Te a* oe ee oe .. j os 200,000 
Papua—Railways, Wharves, | H 
Buildings, etc. .. Arie | a | is we 4,773 Ae 76,32 
“sere gel Homes (/) oo SS | se 4,386 10,614 53 7,329:523 
jondon Offices a eel . a 13 on 4 380,190 
Acquisition of Properties not | | 
A eagle included am ee | a as es 6,645 137,91I 
" cellaneous am yall pia | fie 2,582 : ays 21,505 
Assistance to States for— | | 
Mining. . x. aya mit on 75,000 144,750 64.000 283,750 
Unemployment Relief .. | 1,155,698 300,161 272,883 363,728 332.880 | 2,579,222 
Forestry oe ven: A | re 64,000 223,000 35,000 322,000 
Roads Z od 4 + aa 249,686 
oe Fo AE ; cee Mele = I. —s ee 
Total, Works, etc. “e 428,788 | 521,909 | 1,934,633 | 1,375,349 | 1,210,963 | 85,703,582 
Other purposes— 
Loan for Works to External j 
Territories— | 
Papua sa as oes 2 at 53.420 
New Guinea .. are AC; | <A A ce Si marge: 
Immigration (a4) .. Ae a = a Ae a 1,680,834 
Subscription to Capital of 
Commonwealth Oj! Refinery sr | . 343,751 
Subscription to Capital of | 
Amalgamated Wireless Ltd. “i : 300,000 
Advances for Wire and Wire | Le 
Netting ¥ ae 7a lk Miva? + “ . 610,838 
Wheat Bounty... a 132,807 | 257 + 43 . 354295571 
3 ee ie = 317,000 | 1,500,000 1,517,000 


farmers’ Debt Adjustment . 


/ 


Total Loan Expenditure 561,595 522,166 | 1,934,633 | 1,692,392 | 2,710,963 | 93,979,492 


; a) Exclusive of Loans to States for Immigration purposes. (b) Prior to 1923-24, expenditure 
ck gate oe to £13,045,408 was made from War Loan Fund. The total loan expenditure to 30th June, 
1936, was £20,374,931. (c) Special loan to Federal Capital Commission in 1929-30 by Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia for housing not previously recorded as expenditure for the Commonwealth. 
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4. Properties Transferred from States.—At the time of federation, when the 
Commonwealth took over the control of several departments previously administered 
by the States, a large amount of property was handed over to the Common- 
wealth Government, which paid interest to the States at the rate of 33 per cent. on the 
value of the properties so transferred. (Particulars of the valuation of the properties 
are given in Official Year Book No. 14, page 694). The temporary provisions of the 
Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth Government and the Governments 
of the several States provided, inter alia, that, the Commonwealth Government would 
for the period of two years from 1st July, 1927, pay to each State interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum on the agreed value of transferred properties as follows :—New 
South Wales, £4,788,005; Victoria, £2,302,862; Queensland, £1,560,639 ; South 
Australia, £1,035,631 ; Western Australia, £736,432 ; and Tasmania, £500,754; a total 
of £10,924,323. 


From rst July, 1929, the Commonwealth Government assumed all liability for so 
much of the Public Debt of the States maturing in London bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum as is equivalent to the agreed value of the transferred properties 
shown above. The Commonwealth Government received the freehold or equivalent 
title to the transferred properties consisting of land or interests in land, and all liability 
of the Commonwealth to the State in respect of transferred properties was extinguished 
from that date. : 


5. War Loan from the Imperial Government.—On the outbreak of the European 
war in 1914, the Commonwealth Government obtained a loan from the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of financing the prospective large military expenditure. 
At first, the arrangement was that the Imperial Government should advance the sum 
of £18,000,000. Subsequently further loans amounting to £31,500,000 were negotiated. 
In addition to this capital indebtedness of £49,500,000, a further sum of £42,606,500 
was due to the British Government for the maintenance of Australian troops. 


Early in 1921 an arrangement was concluded with the Imperial Government, 
by which almost the entire debt (upwards of £92,000,000) was consolidated. The 
Commonwealth Government undertook to extinguish the debt in about 35 years by annual 
payments representing 6 per cent. on the original debt, providing for interest at 


approximately £4 18s. 4d. per cent., and a sinking fund of approximately £1 1s. 8d.- 


per cent. The Imperial Government agreed to suspend for 1931-32 and 1932-33 the 
repayment of principal moneys due under the Funding arrangement, and under the 
“Hoover Plan,” the payment of interest for the year 1931-32 was also suspended, the 
suspended payments under the “ Hoover Plan” to be liquidated by ten equal annuities 
running from rst July, 1933, at a rate of interest to be determined. These annuities 
are additional to the: usual annual payments. Interest payments due in 1932-33 and 
subsequent years were suspended by arrangement with the British Government. The 
suspension of interest and sinking fund payments represented an annual saving to the 
Commonwealth Government of approximately £7,000,000, including exchange. The 
principal outstanding on 30th June, 1937, was £70,724,220. 


6. Flotation of War Loans in Australia—In addition to the advances from the 
Imperial Government, the Commonwealth Government raised large amounts of money 
in Australia. Full details of the seven War Loans are given in Official Year Book 
No, 14. 


7. London Conversion Loans.—Loans aggregating £22 millions were due for 
redemption in London in 1932-33, and in addition the Government had optional rights 
of redemption over a further £88 millions, all of which were carrying an interest burden 
of 5 per cent. or greater. These obligations, particularly the accumulation of loans 
with optional rights of redemption, presented some difficulty to the Government and 
led to the appointment of a Resident Minister in London, who, in conjunction with the 
Australian Loan Council, arranged for the conversion of Commonwealth and State 
securities amounting to £109,849,000 between October, 1932, and February, 1934. In 
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November, 1934, January and July, 1935, 
conversions were effected of loans maturing 
aggregating nearly £89 millions. In July, 1937, the £12,361,000 New Sou 
of the Resident Minister-was re-conv 
and redeemable in 1950-52. 
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and in January and June, 1936, additional 
and loans with optional rights of redemption 


th Wales 


33 per cent. loan which was the first conversion effected in I.ondon after the appointment 
erted at the same rate of interest, issue price, 96}, 


Details of the several conversions effected during the period October, 1932, to J uly, 


1937, are given in the following table :— 
DETAILS OF LOANS CONVERTED IN LONDON, 1932 TO 1937. ° 


; Old Loan. New Loan. Annual Saving. 
Common- | = _ 
When 4 
Converted. apa) puount. Interest | Yield Interest | Price Yield Year 
. -k Rate to Rate of to of Interest. Exchange. 
\(Nominal).| Investor. \((Nominal).| Issue. | Investor. Maturity. (a) (b) 
| | 
i - = } —-— | — 
| | 
| Looo. | % Sv Saas Ys SS Vcore ds £’0c0 £’000. 
= 1932— | 
), October .. | NSAV. | 12,362 53 [edat5- 20] 34 973 | 4 I 2 | 1936-37 222 56 
1933— I> 
February.. | N.S.w. | 9,622 4 3.190 38 4 ZOOPR ANG SO ONiTOS 5=70 tle aa os 
May kay | TW. 6,427 | 180 45 
Sale. 2,983 | 63 6 I0 o 34 99 | 3°14 10 | 1937-38 83 21 
j Tas. . 2,000 | 56 14 
July N.S.W. } 9,527 |) | 3 8 4 } 204 52 
dy &.. 2,000 1 40 Io 
niin area tae Ce 2 aif 4 99 | 4 1 10 | 1943-48 és 16 
uf tA. i. 2,716 | 6 I0 I1 60 15 
September | C’wealth 15,000 | 6 6 9 6 | 360 2 
4 N.S.W. H 4,901 Fa 5) 26,26 32 98 3 17 I1 | 1948-53 96 ak 
3 WA 1,050 2 ESE g 2x 2 
_ December N.S.W 2,981 " 5 34 =) 53 14 
2,980 | > 5 5 10 0 ‘: 
ie ded { 3,907 512 2|> 32 99 | 316 9 | 1946-49 a a 
S.A. 5,633 5 5) Sie, 3 73 19 
Tas. 1,146 5.2 6} 15 4 
£934— 
February.. | N.S.W. 3,979 } 5 i 3 FF 61 15 
Vic. 54 13,876 [5 2 o 3t 97 | 313 8 | 1954-59 206 , 52 
& - Gld:: 4. 3,782 54 b- G2 97 25 
Novembe: C’wealth,| £ Bi \ 4 319 6 4 y 
789 32 313 9 4 1 
toe eee da 3,078 4 319 6 as : 
2,235 3 Se P A tr | 1964-74 a Ex 
ae 4 ee 3h $675 3t (of a 964 i ie 
ie 2,497 34 3 10 6 ; 
‘ +748 > Bila, bs I 
a 4 425 0 ony 
Tas: .. u ees 4 3 18 10 7 2 
- | C’wealth.| 17,355 f 316 80 
Mic. 24 807 ee é 
Qid. .. 1,328 100 0 | 1956-61 
ea 799 5 5 2 8 3h Sao) 95 14 4 
W 2A 1,895 rf 34 9 
Meas. os 200 ; 
N.S.W. 12,420 3 ce ae reat OF Ol congo { 
Witea 1,050 5 5s oO. 10 2 2 eh Be: ar 5 
NS.W. 21,657 5 Cagle: 3 95t | 3 5 9 | 1955-58 421 107 
C’wealth 372 3t 3 I2 10 a ras 
N.S.W. 10 4 ee 208 53 
BA mien? wane | 3.12 10/> 23 99 | 218 6 | 1941-43 13 3 
W.A 2,631 4t Sr On ta 49 13 
othe ae 507 3 Br Ly I oe 
N.S.W. 12,361 3 4 020° 3 964 | 3 16 2 | 1950-52 37 9 
Total .. 210,874 4.98 3610. 2. ; O8 sales any 7 2 33293 835 


a ‘a Interest savings have been calculated on the yield to the investor 
0 ‘$ ato 5) (6) Calculated at 25% per cent. 


(c) Approximate average. 


worked on the issue prices of the old and new 
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Particulars of the total amounts converted to date and the annual savings 6n account 
of interest and exchange in respect of the Commonwealth and of each State are as 


follows :— 
| Annna] Savings. 
Commonwealth or State. | iat 20g | = 
| Intercst. Exchange. | Total. 
roth Seiten bee | a 
£ £ ss — £ 
Commonwealth ab 33,383,401 682,984 | 173,397 | 850,201 
New South Wales’ .. 107,190,706 | 1.490,057 378,104 1,868,158 
Victoria 22,620,392 360,979 | 31,598 452,577 
Queensland 7+109,469 | 161,157 | 40,894 | 202,051 
South Australia 15,250,334 | 275,168 69, 24 | 344,992 
Western Australia .. 17,830,181 | 240,308 | 60,978 | 301,286 
Tasmania .. 4,483,750 | 82,786 | 21,007 | 103,793 
Total «« | 210,874,233 | 5293-439 | 835.709 | _ 4,129,148 


| 
{ 


8. Loan Raisings, 1935-36-37—Particulars of Loan raisings in Australia during 
the past two years are given in the following table :— 


LOAN RAISINGS, AUSTRALIA, 1935-36 AND 1936-37. 


| | fe 
| X | 
Paige Lie Interest. | Maturity. | Pfc | Amount 
|——_— 
% £ 
1935-30— | 
Conversion (b) States em 3 1939-41 | Par. | 13,469,081 
Works (a) Commonwealth ; 523,000 
States } 33 | 1949-50 oot{ 7:440,610 
' Conversion (b) States 3 1955-58 | 95% | 21,657,000 
Conversion (a) States x 33 1949-50 100 2,393,350 
Works (6 Co salth 
ee) econ : 3t | 1951-52 | o8$ | 9,018,470 
Works, Redemptions, 
~ te. (c) on .. | States (d) (d) (d) 3,382,640 
Conversion ()) States 2} 1941-43 99 16,552,402 
7 eros (a) C ith 
yorks (a ommonwealt Ys 597,680 
States “ae } 3t T9515? okt 6,918,640 
(*) @) AS ie : 3h 1937-47 | 100 53,200 
orks (@ Jommonwealth, ; 524,670 
States , 38 74549 998 { ra aioe 
Conversion (5) .. | Commonwealth 3h 1950-52 + 96 | 12,360,958 
Works, Redemptions, | : 
eben (6) rime States <- (d) (d) (d) | 1,946,510 


; (a) Raised in Australia. (6) Raised in London, (c) “ Over the Counter Sales” and 
Conversion at State Treasuries. (d) Various. (e) Portion of loan of £266,000 for purchase of 
coastal vessel. Balance of loan to be received in instalments to st January, 1938, ‘ 


Some detailed particulars of conversion loans in T.ondon are given in the preceding 
paragraph. 


9. Public Debt for Commonwealth Purposes.—{i) Total Debt. Reference has already 
been made to the development of the Commonwealth Public Debt and the table 


appended shows the debt of the Commonwealth (excluding that of the States) at— 
30th June, 1936 :— ake 


— ur 


CommMonweattra Loan Funps AND Pustic Depsr, 
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PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES AT 30th JUNE, 1936, 
Purticdiats, Maturing in| Maturing in | Maturing in Total. 
CUTArS London. | New York. | Australia, (a) 
War Debt— : £ Ste, | ; £ (ce) £ Aust. ¢ naga 
Stock, Bonds, etc... a on 11,020,160 a, 186,361,597 | 197,381,757 
Indebtedness to United Kingdom Govern- i 
ment ea aa mal Ab 793724,221 | 79,724,221 
Total : a 90,744,381 186,361,597 | 277,105,978 
Works and other Purposes — 
Short dated Treasury Bills and Debentures 10,220,160 ae 10,220,160 
a eect, Billa (d) ia a . 2s 12,036,526 12,036,526 
s * s, etc. a < on 54,789,430 16,351,176 848, 5988, 
Balance of Loans taken over from South = chia shai app 
Australia— 
Northern Territory ee ai 149,100 29,22 178,32 
Port Angusta Railway or a 382,256 76.285 ages 
Properties transferred from New South 
Wales e vs ate oe TII,I25 TII,I25 
Total, Works and other Purposes 65,540,946 16,351,176 32,041,501 | 113,933,623 
Total Commonwealth Purposes .. 156,285,327 16,351,176 | 218,403,098 | 391,039,601 
yt ° 4 PER HAD OF POPULATION. (b) 
os S$. Geile = 8... re, a ae ie ae 
sa = de on A Lo, er a ; 27° XO = o 18 o 
Works and other Purposes Ey gig 5 2 airs rie eZ 74 16 3 
Total Commonwealth Purposes .. Nas ie ys Satake et Seu ae 57 14 3 


(a) The total “face” or “ book” value 
currency changes since the loans were floated. 


to £’s. at the rate of 4.8665 to £1. 


(d) General Trust F 


of the public debt without adjustment on account of 


(b) Based on population at 30th June, 1936. 
(c) Payable in terms of dollars. For the purposes of these tabl 


es dollars have been arbitrarily converted 


Similar particulars at the 30th June, 1937, are as follows :— 
PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES AT: 30th JUNE, 1937. 


und investment, 


Particulars. 


War Debt— 
Stock, Bonds. ete. a we x 
Indebtedness to United Kingdom Govern- 

nent é e Se ae 


Total 


ae 


Works and other Purposes— 
Short dated Treasury Bills and J 
Other Treasury Bills (¢) 
Stoek, Bonds, efe. . .. re wa 
Balance of Loans taken over from South 
Australia— 
Northern Territory 
Port Augusta Railway kip Me 
Properties transferred from New South 
Wales ar xa iM 


Jehentures 


Total, Works and other Purposes 


Total Commonwealth Purposes 


PER HAD 


War , Se. 2 ned 
_ Works and other Purposes 


oy 
oe 


65,034,247 


| 
16,201,952 


31,806,557 


Maturing in | Maturing in | Maturing in Total. 

London. New York. Australia. (a) 

£ Stg. £ (c) £ Aust. £ 
11,020,160 ss 183,063,205 | 194,083,365 
79,724,220 79,724,220 
90,744,380 183,063,205 | 273,807,585 
9,720,160 ot 9,720,160 
wad nae 10,968,806 10,968,806 
55,154,537 | 16,201,952 | 20,741,458 | 92,097,047 
149,100 29,224 178,324 
10,450 15,944 26.394 

III,125 


- TII,125 


113,102,756 


386,910,341 


Total Commonwealth Purposes .. 
cs 


' (a) The total “face” or “ book” 
curreney changes since the loans were floated. 
_(c) Payable in terms of dollars, 
to $’s. at the rate of 4.8665 to £1. 


' . 


155,773,627 16,201.952 | 214,920,762 

OF POPUTATION. (b) 2a Pm, 
ee ays a RE ie ace se May 
tans. 18 " 26°a5° Ft Ot. Ay 
9 £6" 5 2 =yprs 4 73 TG TH «2 
22°16 1 | 27 5] Cea Koll: 56 12 9 


value of the public debt without adjustment on account of 


Based on population at 30th June, 1937. 


5b) B 
For the purposes of these tables d 


ollars have been arbitrarily converted 
(7) General Trust Fand investment. 


3H 
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(ii) Loans to States for Soldier Land Settlement. In regard to the item “* Advances 
to States for Soldier Land Settlement”, the Commonwealth Governnient agreed to 
make remissions to the States in connexion with the losses sustained in respect of 
Soldier Land Settlement. In anticipation of the ratification of the proposals by all 


’ Governments concerned, the Commonwealth Government from ist October, 1925, 


assumed responsibility for £5,000,000 of States’ debts maturing in Australia, and an 
additional amount of £2,597,783 from 1st July, 1927. Further reference is made to this 
matter in Chapter [V.—Land Tenure and Settlement. 

(iii) Place of Flotation. -The loans taken over from South Australia, which 
constituted the first portion of the Federa] Public Debt, included both London and 
Australian securities. The presence in the Treasury of a large holding of gold and the 
moderate rate of interest ruling on gilt-edged securities made the conditions in 1911 
and for some little time afterwards very favourable for the local flotation of loans. 
London securities were redeemed as they fell due, and replaced by the 3% per cent. stock 
of the-Loan Fund. Consequently, up to 1914 the amount of the securities repayable 
in London fell steadily, and the amount repayable in Australia rose rapidly. In 
1915 the military loan from the Imperial Government caused a sharp rise in the 
amount of the securities repayable in London, which was maintained in the two 
following years. This was, however, more than offset by the local flotation of 
war loans. In 1925-26 a loan of £15,.411,487, of which £10,402,.754 was for 
Commonwealth purposes and £5,008,733 for the States, was raised in New York. 
The appended table gives particulars of Commonwealth loans outstanding in each of the 
last five years which had been floated overseas and in Australia respectively. 


PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—PLACE OF FLOTATION. 


At 30th June— 
Place of Flotation, etc. 


1933. 1934. 1935. | 1936. 1937. 
| ied 
War Debt— 
London... -. £ Stg. |. 90,744,381 | 90,744,380 | 90,744,381 | 90,744,381 | 90,744,380 
Total Overseas (a) ++ | 90,744,381 | 90,744,380 | 90,744,381 | 90,744,381 | 90,744,380 
Australia .. .. £ Aust. | 192,389,981 | 189,403,799 | 187,716,301 | 186,361,597 | 183,063,205 


| 


Total War Debt (a) -. | 283,134,362 | 280,148,179 | 278,460,682 | 277,105,978 | 273,807,585 


Works and other purposes— 


London .. .. £Stg.} 67,897,843 | 66.788,760 | 66,488,759 | 65,540,946 | 65,034,247 
New York.. .. & (6) | 16,889,983 | 16,711,476 | 16,526,641 | 16,351,176 | 16,201,952 

Total Overseas (a) On 84,787,826 | 83,500,236 | 83,015,400 | 81,892,122 81,236,199 
Australia .. -. & Aust. 28,884,315 29,402,361 2,674,988 32,041,501 31,866,557 


Total Debt for Works, etc. (a) | 113,672,141 | 112,902,597 | 115,690,388 | 113,933,623 | 113,102,756 


Total Debt— 
Now Yorr:; 1. S585 | MRSA538$ | ASIN | RSSREIE | bate? | seazznee 
Total Overseas (a) ss 175,532,207 174,244,616 | 173,759,781 | 172,636,503 | 171,980,579 
Australia .. "1. £ Aust. 221,274,296 | 218,806,160 | 220,391,289 | 218,403,098 | 214,929,762 
Grand Total (a) ++ | 396,806,503 | 393,050,776 | 394,151,070 | 391,039,601 | 386,910,341 


(a) The figures given represent the total “ face” or “ book” value of the public debt without any 


Cae on account of currency changes since the loans were floated, (b) See note (c) to table on 


The particulars given above for war debt maturing in Australia take into account 
the remissions by the Commonwealth on account of losses incurred by the States in 


connexion with Soldier Land Settlement, and differ on that account from the figures. 
given in some earlier issues, 


a ae 


Pee, ee Oe 


aan Cet ery ey 


" 
e 


was 


(July-August, 1931), 


CoMMONWEALTH LOAN Funps anp Punic Dzsrs. 


(iv) Amount of Debt at Various Rates 
South Australia consisted main! 
to 4 per cent., the average rate 
first three years the increase in t 
3% per cent. stock of the Loan Fund, 
steadily, until on 30th June, 1914, 
and repatriation purposes 


gor 


of Interest—The first debt taken over from 


y of securities bearing interest varying from 3 per cent. 


he debt was due 


of interest for the first year being £3 12s. 4d. For the 
almost entirely to the expansion of the 
consequently the average rate of interest fell 
it stood at £3 11s. rod. - With the loans raised for war 


interest rates rose until the National Debt Conversion Loan 


reduced interest rates on internal loans by 224 per cent. 
_ loans in London referred to on page 896 have reduced the avera 

maturing in London by nearly one per cent. from £4 18s. I 
- £3 19s. 11d. in 1937- ‘The average rate of interest on internal ] 
was £3 16s. od. per cent. as compared with £5 10s. 4d. per 
The average rate of interest payable on the total debt decr 
cent. in 1931 to £3 18s. 8d. per cent. at 30th June, 1937. 


Conversion 


ge rate of interest on debt 
Id. per cent, in 1932 to 
oans at 30th June, 1937, 
cent. at 30th June, 1931. 
eased from £5 5s. od. per 


The accompanying table gives particulars of rates of interest on the debt for 


Commonwealth purposes for the year ended 30th June, 1936. 
PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—RATES OF INTEREST. 


Rates of Interest, 


At 3oth June, 1936—Debt Maturing in— 


table 


on page 899. 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 899. 


(e) War Debt due to Government of the United Kingdom (see 
unconverted securities, £17,310. 


(6) War Savings Certificates. a 
(d) Includes War Savings Stamps, £14,444 and War Gratuity Bonds, £14,089. 
par. 5, page 896). 


~ London. New York. Australia, Total. 

oa £ (Stg.) £ (c) £ (Aust.) £ (a) 
5-> . . 29,150,494 | 12,430,348 (6) 6,150 | 41,592,992 
4-91667 (e) . 79+724,221 795724221 
4-75 : . 6,000,000 ae 6,000,000 
4-05 . + 535s170 535,170 
4-5 : 3,920,828 ed 3,920,828 
4-45625 5 4s 84,650 84,650 
4.2625 F 1,015,226 1,015,226 
4-25 : 91,757 91,757 
4.06875 f 3,277,800 3,277,800 
4(f) : 180,407,060 | 180,407,060 
3.875 . ar 8,412,498 8,412,498 
3-75 ° 13,890,000 2,773,050 16,663,650 
3-5 : 531,329 1,278,515 1,809,844 
3-375 f ar 697,610 697,610 
3.25 16,763,095 124,490 | 16,887,585 
3 oF, 7,603,061 7,603,088 
1,204 1,204 
Gace a 2,008 2,008 
2 5 9,220,161 9,220,161 
2. 1,000,000 ere ‘ 1,000,000 
¢ 175 12,036,526 | 12,036,526 
Overdue (d) 55,723 55:723 
Total 156,285,327 16,351,170 | 218,403,098 | 391,039,601 
£).8.1d. £ 3. d. & 8. d. £ 8. d. 
- Average rate or 4.0 5 ALi 316 7 318 8 


(c) See note (c) to 


(f) Includes 


> Pwd abe, Bene 


oo) oe phe) «re 


we 


th a 


i 


ERC ee ae gate Once 


eT a ee re ot 
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_ Similar details for the year ended 30th June, 1937, are as follows :— 


PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—RATES OF INTEREST. 


At 30th June, 1937—Debt Maturing in— 
Rates of Interest. | | 
London. New York. Australia. / Total. 
) 
: | . 
| 
os £ (Ste.) £(c) | £ (Aust) | £(a) 
5 
| 
5. 29,156,495 | 12,369,586 | (6) 5,658 | 41,531,739 
| | | 
4.91667 (e) 79,724,220 | | 79,724,220 
4-75 6,000,000 | ae | 6,000,000 
4.65 a -- |: 339120 339,120 
was 3,832,366 -« | 3,832,366 
4.45625 a . 84,650 | 84,650 
4.2025 961,921 | 961,921 
4.25 90,105 © 90,105 
4.06875 : | 3,266,180 3,266,180. 
4(f) 177,446,250 177,446,250 
; 
3.875 = 8,876,567 8,876,567 
3-75 13,883,300 3,240,910 17,130,210 
3-5 159,523 1,268,435 1,427,958 
3-375 <e | 658,110 658,110 
3.25 16,763,096 93,290 16,856,386 
3 27 ) 7,506,062 7,566,089 
2.90625 EP 1,204 . be. 
2.75 371,806 — 371-806 
2.7125 sis 2,008 2,008 
2.25 8,720,160 . a3 8,720,160 
AS 1,000,000 : ee _ 1,000,000. 
1.75 aa 10,968,805 10,968,805 
Overdue (d) 545487 | 54,487 
Maotaly 155,778,627 | 16,201,952 | 234,920,762 | 386,910,341 
£164. £ ad. age ee es ie 
Average rate % me 8 16 18 417 8| 3 aoa 318 8 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 899. (b) War Savings Certificates, (c) See note (¢) to 


table on page 899. 


unconverted securities, £13,670. 


the United Kingdom (see par. 5, page 896). 


Tneludes War Savings Stam 1 : i 
(e) War Debt due to Government of < Tou Ge bhe oo 


ai 


Bonds, £13,888, 
(f) includes 


years 1933 to 1937 inclusive. 


PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—I 


NTEREST PAYABLE. 


a 
At 30th June— 


Faterest on and where payable. en 


1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 


War Debt— 
London oe as 


é Stg. [¢ 651,008 ¢ 426,008 |¢ 426,008 |e 426,008 |e 426,008 
Australia =... &. 


bs SS 
+» £ Aust. 7,694,479 | 7,571,996 | 7,501,517 7:443,303 | 7,310,664 


Total War Debt .. s+ £(@) | 8,245,487 | 7,998,004 | 7,927,525 | 7,869,371 | 7,736,672 
Average Rate .. oie % | £4 28. 1d. |£3 x98. tod./£3 198. 9d./£3 ros. 9d./£3 19s. gd. 


| 


Works and other Purposes— 
London aa = +» £Stg. | 3,154,851 | 3,000,772 2,682,387 | 2,651,593 | 2,614,254 
New York .. a + £(b) | 823,249 | © 814,646 | 805,973 | 797,054 7993935 


Total Overseas .. = £ (a) | 3,978,100 | 3,815,418 | 3,488,360 3:449,547 | 3,405,189 
Australia ., ote -- £ Aust. 902,778 890,334 935,504 923,581 939464 


Total Debt for Works, ctc... £ (a) | 4,880,878 | 4,705,752 | 4,423,864 4,373,128 | 4,344,650 


Average Rate ea Se % | £458. 11d. | £4 38. 4d. £3 168, 6d./£3 168. gd £3 16s. rod. 


Total Debt— 
London re Bi ++ £ Sta. |¢3,805,859 |¢3,426,780 |¢3,108,395 |¢3,077,601 €3,040,262 


New York .. ye oe £(b) | 823,249 | 814,646 | 805,973 797,954 | 790,935 


Total Overseas .. a0 £ (a) | 4,629,108 | 4,241,426 | 3,914,368 | 3,875,555 | 3,831,197 
Australia... ae +» £ Aust. | 8,597,257 | 8,462,330 | 8,437,021 8,366,944 | 8,250,125 


Grand Total a wa £ (a) |13,226,365 |12,703,756 |12,351,389 12,242,499 |12,081,322 


Average Rate aA aces 5 ; £4 38. 5d. | £4 18. 1d. |£3 18s, 74,)£3 18s. 8d |£3 x8s. 8d. 


otals sho represent the nominal amount of interest, taking no account of exchange. 
(6) ®. ate aye tablevon 4 899. (c) Excludes suspended interest on War Debt owing to British 
Government. ~ 


(vi) Dates of Maturity. The dates of maturity of the several portions of the 
Commonwealth debt are shown hereunder according to years ending 30th June. On that 
account the figures given are not directly comparable with those published prior to 
1929-30 which were given for calendar years. The Commonwealth Government has 
refrained from issuing interminable stock, but, in respect of a small proportion of the 
debt, no definite date of maturity had been assigned on 30th June, 1936. 
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PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—DUE DATES OF AMOUNTS 
OUTSTANDING ON* 30th JUNE, 1936(a). 


Due in— 
Due Dates (year ended Total. 
30th June). | 
London. New York. | Australia. 
£ (Stg.) £ (d) | £ (Aust.) £ (c) 
I 10,591,967 | 12,336,669 22,928,636 
ret ‘ os | 146,772 | 146,772 
1939 159,523 © 38,909,068 | 39,068,591 
1940 oe | 447,438 447,438 
1941 | 902,270 902,270 
1942 | 30,593,860 | 30,593,860 
1943 | 4,150,340 4,150,340 
1944 1,167,390 1,167,390 
1045 | 24,901,508 -| 24,901,568 
| 
1948 21,929,427 21,929,427 
1949 _ 4,345,430 45345430 
1950 | 579:749 579:749 
) 
1951 | | 13,752,891 | 13,752,801 
1952 + | 481,990 481,990 
1954 13,890,000 | 13,1 16,470 | 27,006,470 
| 
1956 13,959,531 | 12,005,318 | 26,054,849 
1958 2,391,045 _ 12,495,876 | 14,887,521 
1960 ms | 12,489,032 | 12,489,032 
1961 ae oe 2. | 22,406,317 | . a 22,406,317 
1962 om hy | 12,045,235 | 12,045,235 
1975 356,778 356,778 
1976 29,156,494 |, 3 20,156,494, 
d 
Unconverted : 17,310 17,310 
Overdue 41,279 41,279 
Half-yearly 232,573 232,573 
Indefinite .. Re 27 | 214,027 | 214,054 
Annual repayments 79,724,221 ee 79,724,221 
Transferred Properties (b) BS III,125 III,I25 
Total ‘ 156,285,327 | 16,351,176 | 218,403,098 | 391,039,601 


(a) Loans of which the Government 
{n each case, classified according to the 
{4 par. 4, hereinbefore. 


has the option of redemption a) a specified period have been, 


latest date of maturity. 


(c) See note (a) to table on page 899. 


From New South Wales. See 


(d) See note (c) on table on page 899. 


PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES 


Similar particulars as at the 30th June, 193 
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7, are as follows :— 


-—DUE DATES OF AMOUNTS 


905 


OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1937(a). 
, Due in— 
pee rota 
London. New York. | Australia. 
£ (Stg.) £ (d) £ (Aust.) £ (ec) 

1938 9,720,160 I1,116,391 20,836,551 
1939 159,523 37,022,088 | 37,781,611 
1940 +s 447,438 447,438 
IQ4I 902,270 902,270 
1942 .- 30,587,760 | 30,587,760 
1943 371,806 4,282,030 4,053,836 
1944 3 1,157,310 1,157,310 
1945 24,449,478 | 24,449,478 
1948 21,705,037 | 21,705,037 
1949 4,802,270 4,802,270 
1950 i 511,970 511,970 
IQ51 13,651,521 | 13,651,521 
1952 ae 1,001,830 1,001,830 
1954 13,883,300 12,954,730 26,838,030 
1056 13,841,541 12,781,688 26,623,229 
1958 2,360,411 12,320,486 14,680,897 
1960 En 12,284,462 12,284,462 
1961 22,406,317 ae 22,406,317 
1962 ZY 11,746,375 | 11,746,375 
1975 356,779 3594779. 
1976 29,156,495 29,156,495 
Unconverted he 13,670 13,670 
Overdue . f 40,097 49,097 
Half. yearly Sa 228,036 228,936 

Indefinite . ’ 27 210,800 210,827 
Annual repayments . 79;724,220 ‘e 19; (74sea0 

Transferred Properties (b) 4%. III,125 besesey., 

Total 155,778,627 | 16,201,952 | 214,929,762 | 386,910,341 

| 
7 


(a) Loans of which the Governmeut has the option of redemption pia 3 a specitled period have been, 
in each case, Clas ified according to the latest dat of maturity. 


§ 4 par. 4 hereinbefore. 


(c) See note (a) to table on page 899. 


(0) 1 


From New 8 uth Walvs. See 
(a) See note (c) on table on page 899. 
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10. Sinking Funds.—Particulars relating to the creation of sinking funds are 
included in previous issues. F 

The old sinking funds were merged in the National Debt Sinking Fund on 
11th August, 1923. Particulars of receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Account from the year 1932-33 are as follows :— 


PUBLIC DEBT FOR COMMONWEALTH PURPOSES.—SINKING FUND. 


i 
| 
{ 


! a TT 
Items. j 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 1936-37. | Total. 
~ 
es ee z rae a —| 2 = zs eae 
eer: £ £ £ oO ae 
Cr. Brought forward Eel 2,059,172 1,959,870 881,700 | 1,571,603 | 1,780,186 | 


0, oie ce om Se : 2,262,982 


| 

| 
Balance transferred to Fund | 
on 11th August, 1923 .. | 

\ 


From Consolidated Revenue | 2,684,654 2,927,671 3,031,774 | 35244,970 | 35434,2790 (35-488,527 
Repayments of Sundry | } { 
Loans ae +. | 41,426 27,944 | 13,194 | 13,954 14,758 | 1,255.416 
ae 
Purchase- Money and Re- | 
payments under War | | i 
Service Homes Act .. |  §50,802 419,320 | 458,211 515,896 , 550,158 | 5,633,214 
| i 
| 


' 
Half Net Profit Common- | 
wealth Bank .. +» | 337,702 335,077 382,722 373,770 354,090 | 4,258,477 
Reparation Moneys op | 524 649 | 755 | 623. 154 | 5,573,809 
re j | 
Interest on Investments .. | 58,271 | 27,836 | 23,781 | 29,202 | 38,797 22,479 
\ | ' | € 
Other Contributions go} 5a,t98  Tgas7 | - 79.45 | 13453 | . 135453 $43,081 
| 
er eo el eee a eee Se 
| | 
Total .. «> | 5:734:729 | 5,711,824 | 


| 4,805,589 | 5.763.472 6,185,815 [58,355,985 


Dr. Redemptions .. os | 3,774,859 | 4,830,524 | 35233,986 | 3,983,285 | 4,248,520 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


/50,448,090 


| { 
Carried forward. . .» | 3,959,870 | 881,700 1,571,603 | 1,780,186 | 1,937,295 | 1,937)295 
/ | | | . . | a 
. | i 
EE ee | he Synge OE am 
| | | | 
Total .. s+ | 59734729 5,711,824 | | 


4,805,589 | 5,763,471 | 6,185,815 (58,385,985 


| iT 
1 
| 


my The Imperial Government loan comes in a different category from the others, since 
it is being liquidated by the funding arrangement described on page 896. 


Information regarding the transactions of the States’ Account of the National Debt 
Sinking Fund is published in the Finance Bulletins issued by this Bureau. 


§ 5. Cost of War and Renatriation. 


In view of the importance of the subject, a further reference is here made to the 
cost of the war. The general policy of the Commonwealth Government has been to pay 
from Consolidated Revenue all charges for interest, sinking fund, pensions and other 
recurring charges consequent upon the war, and part of the expense of repatriation. 
On the other hand, the whole direct: cost of the war and the larger proportion of the coat 


a a aac le tein ee 
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of repatriation have been paid from loans. The total cost from both sources to the 
30th June, 1937, is set out in the following table :— 
' COST OF WAR SERVICES, 


From Consolidated Revenue. 


p 


- Year. Vv _ 

| nen oe | Interest and , War Loan.( 6) 

| vices, including Sinking lund. Total, 

| War Pensions. 

| 

£ £ ane Ch ; AXE fh 
I9i4-15 .. dee + | 896,190 | . 115.145 1,011,335 | 14,100,000 
1O15-16 &. ae +» | 1,718,887 2.059.491 3;778,378 | 37,423,568 
1916-17... s. Ans 2,439,271 5,988,058 8,427,329 | 53,114,237 
1917-18... SP -- | 4,049,955 7,813,296 | 11,863,251 | 55,028,180 
19i8-19 .. 45 ++ | 6,536,927 | 14,718,174 | 21,255,107 59,547,080 
Igig-20 ., Br -- | 8,976,793 | 15,774,938 24,751,731 | ° 43,294,764 
1920-21 ., ie =o | 163,672.34'5 19,613,888 | 33,286,233 | 24,148,501 
23 PS ee - i 10,261,471 21,075,693 31,337,164 | 7,576,977 
922-235, .. ae ++ |  9.298,560 | 20,801,912 | 30,100,472 | 1,762,694 
1923-24 .. = oo 8,161,230 20,555,063 28,716,293 691,247 
1924-25 .. oe a 8,232,656 | 20,155,426 | 28,388,082 | Or. 32,051 
19 25-20 =F a2 Bis 8,473,717 | 20,539,123 29,012,840 | Cr. 7,613 
1920-27 .. oe >» | 8,014,001 20,300,101 29,114,102 23,938 
1927-28 .. ae -- | 8,788,037 | 20,005,972 28,794,009 | Cr. 23,741 
1928-29 .. fe che 9,026,749 | 20,771,052 [ 29,798,401 | Cr. 12,972 
1g29-30 ., as ++ | 9,520,750 | 20,213,586 | 29,734,336.| Cr. 2,669 
1930-31... zo ++ | 10,468,748 | 18,672,080 | 29,140,828 | Cr. 2,206 
LOST—32 5 36 ve -. | 8,764,848 | .12,198,565 20,963,413 tt 
1932-33 .. hs Resta 7 025,017) 11,193,150 | 19,121,967 44 
1933-34 .. “ -- | 8,187,952 | 10,966,411 | 19,154,363 
1934-35. . -- | 8,433,372 | 10,584,489 | 19,017,861 
1935-26... oe sa} 8.660;427 9,589,972 18,241,390 
1936-37... es st: 9,101,353 9,622,600 | 18,723,053 


Discounts and Flotation Ex- | 
penses on Loans .. Se ie 5) “ 5:999,094 


indebtedness to the Govern- | 
ment of the United Kingdom 
for payments made, services | 
rendered, and goods supplied 
during the war (a) aa “a a0 sy 43,398,008 


4525295 . 452,295 | 27,058,640 


War Gratuities paid in cash .. 


Total to 30th June, 1937 | 180,865,351 | 333,319,785 | 514,185,136 | 373,085,766 


_ (a) The total indebtedness to the Government of the United Kingdom involved In the Funding 
Arrangements Adt 1921 was £92.480,157. At 30th June, 1937, the amount outstanding had heen reduced 
to £79,724,220. (6) Excluding expenditure on War Service Homes from 1923-24. (See page 895.) 


§ 6. Old-age and Invalid Pensions. 
1. General.—In previons issues of the Year Book an account was given of the 
introduction of the old-age pension svstem in Australia, together with a detailed 
description of the Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act 1908, which became 
operative on ist July 1909, while invalid pensions were first paid from 15th December, 
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1910. (See Official Year Books, Nos. 3 to 8.) The following statement shows the rates 
of pension under the original Act and the rates as they have been varied from time to 
time :— 


RATES OF PENSION PAYABLE. 


" | Pensioner’s Annual Income 
Pension Payable 


Date from which Operative. | (Annual Rate.) | cag er not to 

| are £s8.d 
Ist July, 1909 25 iG 52 0 0 
12th October, 1916 Z2 LO) SO: 58 10 Oo 
ist January, 1920 « a ea S00" °C 65 0 oO 
13th September, 1923... sad 45 10 0 7S 0-90 
8th October, 1925 ; Sot} 52.10) 50 84 10 oO 
23rd July, 1931.. ae aes | 45 10 0 7S $8 32 
13th October, 1932 a Sati 45 10 O(a) Zi 2G 
26th October, 1933 Ae ae 45 10 0 78 0 Oo 
4th July. 1935 .. oe oq 46 16 0 7g. 6. oo 
24th September, 1936 ah Sant 49 8 oO 81 18 o 


(a) Maximum amount of pension payable. 

In 1916 an old-age pension of 2s. per week was first paid to pensioners who became 
inmates of Benevolent Asylums. This amount was increased to 3s. per week in 1923 
and extended to pensioners entering hospitals. Further increments in these cases 
were granted in 1925 and 1928 raising the pension to 4s. and 5s. 6d. per week respectively. 
The amount was reduced to 5s. per week in 1931 and to 3s. od. per week in 1932, but was 
restored-to 5s. per week in 1933 and to 5s. 6d. per week in 1936. 

Asiatics, generally, are not eligible to receive an invalid or old-age pension, unless 
born in Australia, but, by an amending Act which came into operation from 7th October, 
1926, pension rights were extended to Indians who were born in British India. 

Invalid pensions were granted from 15th December, 1910. An applicant for an 
invalid pension must satisfy the Department that his or her disability is both total and 
permanent and became so in Australia. In 1920 special provision was made for a 
permanently blind person, by which the annual pension may be at such a rate (not 
exceeding that shown in the table above) as will make his income plus that of his wife 
together with the pension equal to an amount not exceeding £221 per annum, or such 
other amount as is declared to be the basic wage of the State in which the pensioner resides. 
The maximum pension now payable to a blind person is £49 8s. per annum and the limit 
of income is £224 18s. per annum. j 

The Financial Emergency Act 1932, which operated from 13th October, 1932, 
materially amended the conditions under which pensions were granted. The maximum 
rate of pension payable, viz., £45 10s. per annum, was not altered, but this rate was 
made to apply only to pensioners without other means. Where pensioners were in receipt 
of other income or were possessed of property (other than their own homes) valued at 
£60 or over the rates of pension were graduated. Payments to pensioner inmates of 
Benevolent Asylums and Hospitals and to these institutions for pensioners’ maintenance 
were reduced to 3s. od. and ris. 3d. per week respectively. The Financial Relief Act 
1933 restored from 26th October, 1933, the reductions imposed by thé Financial 
Emergeney Act 1932 and the rates and permissible income were placed on the level of 
those operating from July, 1931. Provision was also made for an annual review of the 
rate of pension, based on the cost of living index-number ; the maximum rate of pension 
was fived at £52 per annum and the minimum rate, £45 10s. The rate of payment to 
Benevolent Asylums and Hospitals for the maintenance of pensioner inmates was increased 
to 13s. per week from July, 1935. 

In September, 1936, an amended seale of cost of living index-numbers was adopted 
providing for a maximum pension of not more than £52 per annum and not Jess than 
£46 16s. per annum, The rate of pension to pensioner inmates of Benevolent Asylums 


and Hospitals was increased to 5s. 6d. per week and the rate of payment for maintenance 
to 138, 6d. per week. 
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Further explanation of pension rates and other matters incorporated in the act 


above referred to are given in the Invalid and Old-age Pensions Handbook issued by 
the Commissioner of Pensions. 


2. Old-age Pensions.—(i) Nwmber in force. At 30th June, 1935, there were 197,126 
old-age pensions in force. During 1935-36, 26,631 pensions claims were granted, 
while 17,009 pensions fell in through cancellations and deaths. The net increase for the 
year was 9,622, and the total in existence at 30th June, 1936, 206,748. 

In 1936-37, 26,537 claims were granted while 17,595 pensions fell in through 
cancellations and deaths, thus giving a net increase of 8,942. 

(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the pensioners at 30th June, 1936, 88,118 (or 42 per 
cent.) were males, and 118,630 (or 58 per cent.) were females, At 30th June, 1937, 


the relative proportions remained practically the same as in 1935-36. Details for the 
several States are as follows :— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1935-36. 


State, | Males. = Females. = =Total. = Masculinity. (a) 
| : 45} | | 
| | 
New South Wales ss t. 345345 43,907 78,252 78.22 
Victoria ae Se -- | 2357991)» 36,749 60,548 | 64.76 
Queensland .. a -» | 11,645 | 13,848 25,493 | 84.09 
South Australia es aes 7,970 T1,944 | 19,914 66.73 
Western Australia... - 6,521 | 7,219 13,740 90.33 
Tasmania... As ae 3,838 4,963 8,801 77-33 
) : 
Total... ne -. | 88,118 | 118,630 | 206,748 | 74.28 


(a) Number of males to each roo females. : 
Similar particulars as at 30th June, 1937, are as follows :— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1936-37. 


State. Males. Females. | Total. Masculinity. (a) 

New South Wales ae so 35,806 | 45,965 81,771 77.90 
Victoria a a oa 24,575 38,180 | 62,755 64.37 
Queensland .. cy _ 12,161 14,694 26,855 82.76 
South Australia ES — 8,245 12,558 20,803 65.66 
Western Australia .. aa 6,731 i PP 14,453 87.17 
Tasmania .. o Ap 3,960 | 5,093 9,053 77 75 

Total pe fet 91,478 124,212 215,690 73-65 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females. 


(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 26,631 
- persons, 12,838 males and 13,793 females, to whom pensions were granted during the year 
1935-36 varied considerably, ranging from 4,016 at age 60 to 2 at age 96. The conjugal 
condition of these new pensioners was as follows :—Males—single, 2,637 5 married, 7,842 ; 
and widowed, 2,359. Females—single, 1,757; married, 6,982 ; and widowed, 5,054. 
In 1936-37, the recorded ages of persons to whom pensions were granted varied 
from 5,075 at age 60 to r at age 97. ‘The conjugal condition of these new pensioners 
were :—Males, single, 2,553; married, 7,804; and widowed, 2,235. Females—single, 
1,744; married, 7,132: and widowed, 5,069. 


3. Invalid Pensions.---\i) Nwmber in force, 1936. The number of invalid pensioners 
increased from 76,852 in 1934-35 to 80,487 in 1935-36 and to 83,396 in 1936-37, increases 
of 3,635 and 2,909 respectively. In 1935-30, 11,187 claims were allowed and 7,552 
pensions became inoperative through cancellations or deaths. In, 1936-37, 10,644 
claims were allowed and 7,735 became inoperative. 
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(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the 80,487 persons in receipt of invalid pensions on 
30th June, 1936, 34,987, or 43 per cent. were males, and 45,500, or 57 per cent. were 
females. In 1436-37 the relative proportiéns had not changed. Details for the several 
States are as follows :— 


INVALID PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1935-36. 


State. | Males. | Females. | Total. | Masculimty. (a) 

New South Wales... .. | °16,074° |" *23,523-/ °° 37/507 74.68 
Victoria Ae a6 See] 7,503 | 10,238 T7741 | 73-29 
Queensland .. « .. F2)| 5.411 | 5,966 | 11,377 | 90.70 
South Australia ~ ae xs 2,486 3,734 | 6,220 | 66.58 
Western Australia... yo 2,004 | 2,388 | 4,452 | 87.69 
Tasmania .. =n tel I,419 | T,651 | ate | 85.05 

Total... ae -. 34,987 | 45,500 80,487 76.89 


(a) Hamlet of males to each 100 jennie: 
Similar particulars as at 30th June, 1937, are as follows :-— 
INVALID PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1936-37. 


| 


State, | Males, | Females. {| Total. | Masculinity. (a) 

| 
New South Wales te aed | 16,637 22,533 | 39,170 | 73.83 
Victoria he it = 7;790 10,492 | 18,282 | 74.25 
Queensland .. = Be 5,448 | 6,162 | 11,610 88.43 
South Australia os Soe! 2,592 3,913 | 6,505 | 66.24 
Western Australia... St 2,12 2,510: } 4,034 | 84.62 
Tasmania .. e Se : 1,490 | 1,705 | 3,105 | 87.39 

| 7 eee, ee 

| | | 
Total ne <<},  . 36,08" 47.315 | 83,396 | 76.26 

| | 


(a) Number of males to each 100 females, 


(iti) Ages and Conjugal Conditions of Pensioners, 1935-36. The recorded ages of 
the 11,187 persons (5,420 males and 5,767 females) to whom invalid pensions were 
granted during 1935~36 varied from 16 to 85, 

The conjugal condition of persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during 
the year was as follows :—Males—single, 2,227; married, 2,905; and widowed, 288. 
Females—single, 2,164; married, 2,262; and widowed, 1,341. 

Tn 1936-37, the conjugal condition of new pensioners was :—Males—single, 2,143; 
married, 2,758; and widowed, 307; total 5,208. Females—single, 2,089; married, 
2,092; and widowed, 1,255; total, 5,436. The age varied from 16 to 86. 


4. Cost of Administration.—Under State control the cost of administration 
differed considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 
4-17 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. In Victoria for the same year the 
corresponding percentage was 0.70. The total cost to the Commonwealth of 
administering tho Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department in 1935-36 was 
approximately £115,257, or about 0.90 per cent, of the amount paid to pensioners and 
to Benevolent Asylums and Hospitals. The corresponding cost in 1936-37 was 
approximately £118,851 or about 0.85 per cent. of the total payments. 

The actual sum disbursed in old-age and invalid’ pensions in the financial year 
1935-36, apart from the cost of administration and inclusive of the amount paid to 
asylums and hospitals for the maintenance of peusioners, was £12,797,726 (about 38s. 
per head) and in 1936-37, £13,908,793 (418. per head), 
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5. Summary.—The following table gives details concerning the working of the Act 
for the last six years :— 


_OLD-AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS. 


SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


| ee 
Number of Pensioners, | 
Total Cost of 
Sooke |Payment to Adminis- | Average 
7 a | Pensioners tration Fort- 
ear and to Cost of | per £100 | nightly 
ended _Est eee Asylums Ad- paid to Pension 
30th | No. per Parkions and minis- | Pensioners! on last 
June- | 1,000 Of | yaa. Total. ; * | Hospitals | tration.| and to day of 
: Muses : | for Main- * | Asylums | Finan- 
No. | eligible tenance of and cial Year. 
on age | Pensioners, Hospitals, 
qualifi- 
cation 
}~ (a) . 
| Lox = = ete N r 
; No...|° No. | £ £ Cee sc dsee lees ca: 
1932 | 183,317, 348 | 72,292/ 255,609 10,978,633 11,125,956; 81,859) 14 9 |b33 3 
1933 | 176,425) 325 72,742| 249,167 10,043,196 10,771,061} 92,305) 17 2 Shr 10) 
1934 | 183,397| 329 77,282| 260,679 10,836,263 10,963,09¢ 105,308) 19  3_| 33 8 
1935 | 197.126; 344 76,852! 273,978 11,624,769 11,762,030|c107,208'¢ 18 3 | 33 7 
1936 | 206,748} 352 | 80,487) 287,235|12,634,706 12,797,726 C115,257¢6 18 o |d34 8 
1937 | 215,690 359 83.396, 299,086 13,827,636 13,998,793|c118,851/¢ 17 0 |e36 8 
| | 


Separate particulars of the payments to Invalid and to Old-age pensioners are not 
available but the azinual liability at 30th June, 1937, together with the total payments 
in 1936-37 are given hereunder :— 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS—PAYMENTS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY.. 


| Payments Annual Liability at 30th June, 1937. 
Old-age and 
State. Invalid 

| Pensions, Old-age Invalid Total 

| 1936-37. (a) Pensions. Pensions. 8 

ee £ AG £ 
New South Wales 5,684,063 3,895,086 1,875,588 5,770,674 
Victoria 3,799,851 | ° 2,984,150 880,932 3,865,082 
Queensland yf ~ 1,789,314 1,269,580 558,584 1,828,164 
South Australia... ae 2,260;812 973,180 312,494 1,285,074 
Western Australia .. atalt 890,040 685,828 223,054 908,882 
Tasmania .. 573,813 428,818 153,086 582,504 
Total Pr: -- | 13,998,793 | 10,236,642 | 4,004,338 | 14,240,980 


(4) Including amounts paid to Benevolent Asylums and Hospitals for the maintenance of pensioners. 


§ 7. Maternity Allowance. 

1. General_—During the session of 1912 the Federal Parliament passed an Act 
providing for the payment of maternity allowances. The scope and main provisions of 
- the Act are given in Year Book No. 14, p. 1047. The most important conditions in the 
original Act were that the sum of five pounds was payable in the case of each confinement 
resulting in the birth of a viable child whether such child was born alive or dead. The 
mother must be a native of Australia or intend to settle permanently therein. No 
’ payment is made in the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. The Financial Emergency 
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Act 1931 reduced the allowance payable to £4 and limited the application of the original 
Act to those cases where the combined income of husband and wife did not exceed £260 
(reduced to £208 by the Financial Emergency Act 1932) in the previous 12 months. ; 

From tst August, 1934, the limit of income was increased by £13 per annum in 
respect of each previous child of the claimant under the age of 14 years living at the date 
of the birth, with a maximum income limit of £299. The amount of the allowance was 
also increased from £4 by 5s. in respect of each such child up to a maximum of £5. 

On the 21st September, 1936, the limit of income was increased from £208 to £221 
with an allowance of £13 per annum in respect of each previous surviving child under 
14 years of age up to a maximum income of £312. The amount of maternity allowance 
was also increased to £4 Ios. in cases where there was no previous surviving issue under 
14 years of age and £5 where there was any such issue. ; 

The following table gives a summary in connexion with the working of the Maternity 
Allowance Act for the years 1933 to 1937 :-— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCE.—SUMMARY., 


i ims | 3 |Cost per £100 of 

Year. | aa Bejone. ra pate ae, ‘allowance paid. 
No. No. | 3 s | asta 
1932-33 sic 80,31 6,631 | 320,986 12,420 “|? 3°59 5 
1933-34 ox ay 5s 7en | 7,289 | 302,928 11,799 | 31711 
1934-35 =H 76,442 5,866 | 329,321 |(@) 12,000 (a) 3 12 Ii 
1935-36 . 79,953 5.459 | 335552. (@) 12,200 |(@)3 12 9 
1936-37 aca 79,254 5,843 | 370,150 (a) 12,150 ((a)3 5 8 

Aggregate— | 
IQI2-13 to 

1936-37 -. | 2,956,626 48,625 | 14,414,239 340,075 (a) Si Ha: 


i 


(a) Approximate. 
2. Claims paid in each State—The following table shows the number of maternity. 
allowance claims paid in each State during the last five years :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCE.—CLAIMS PAID IN EACH STATE. 


Year ended sy | : , | rT. «| -Setak 

goth: June. NSW. 4 Vic. Q’land. S.A. | W.A. Tas. N | 
1933... ee 31,699 | 20,100 | 11,680 | 7,048 5,879 | 3,880 2 80,311 
TOSANarS, Mee ene + 30,G60 19,499 | 10,780 | 6,783 | 4,953 | 3,788 20 | .75,781 
TOOSiaees aie 30,354 19,940 10,940 |  .6,409 5,035 35725 | 39 | 76,442 
1936 .. ws 30,463 19,672 | 11,640 | 6,613 | 4,850 | 3,689 | 26) 76,953 
OG7 = ue ws 31,086 | 20,350 | 12,170 | 6,854 4,731 | 4,018 | 45 | 79,254 

et A. ) peak } Bs ss et 

Total, 1910 to | | 
1936-37 .. |2,I77,946 | 773,305 | 435,312 | 257,102 | 187,592 | 124,412 957 |2,956,626 


§ 8. Commonwealth Public Service Superannuation Fund. 


This Fund, which was inaugurated on the 20th N ovember, 1922, is maintained by 
contributions of officers of Parliament, of employees of the Commonwealth Public Service 
and the Defence Department, and by payments from the Consolidated Revenue, the 
latter being made when the officers retire on pension. Tull particulars as to the benefits, 
ete., will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, page 383. 

The number of contributors to the fund at 30th June, 1936, was 31,838, viz., 28,292 
males and 3,566 females, and the average pension contributed for was 4.528 units or 
£117 148. 7d. per annum. : 

During 1935-36 the receipts of the fund amounted to £631,334 of which officers’ 
contributions represented £401,594 and interest on investments, £228,366. The 
payments from the fund for the year were £733,142, of which £589,697 was invested, 
bringing the total funds invested to £5,649,558 (at cost). The average rate of interest on 
investments at 30th June, 1936, was £4 6s. 6d. per cent. : 
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Pensions in force on. the 30th June, 1936, numbered 5,677, 
pensions, with a net annual liability of £500,067, 
payable from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

Contributions from the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue to the fund were 
reduced by 20 per cent. from July, 1931 under the Financial Emergency Act 1931, and 
as the Government contribution in respect of any officer does not commence until he is 
superannuated, the reduced contribution affected all pensioners. The investments of 
the fund were subject to the interest reduction of approximately 224 per cent. as provided 
_in the above mentioned Act. The Financial Relief Act 1933 provided for the restoration 

of full pensions from the 21st October, 1933. 


excluding commuted 
of which £389,424 represented the share 


§ 9. Currency and Coinage. 


1. Australian Mints.—Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia a branch of the 
Royal Mint was established in Sydney. The formal opening took place on the 
14th May, 1855. The -Melbourne branch was opened on the 12th June, 1872, 
and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. The States of New South Wales, Victoria 
and Western Australia provided an annual endowment in return for which the mint 
receipts were paid into the respective State Treasuries, and it might be said until recently 
that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new machinery, etec., the amounts paid into 
the Treasuries fairly balanced the mint subsidies. Early in 1923, however, it was 
announced that owing to losses incurred in thé operations of recent years, the British 
Treasury in consultation with the New South Wales Government had decided to close 


the Sydney branch at the end of 1923. This decision was, however, not carried out 
until the end of 1926. 3 


2. Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage.—In addition to coins minted at 
Melbourne and Perth mints, Imperial silver coins legally current in England and which 
were minted prior to 31st March, ig20, when the fineness was reduced from .925 to .500 
are also legal tender in Australia where the fineness of silver coin is .925. The circulation 
of Imperial silver currency in Australia has practically ceased, as the ruling exchange 
rate has made it profitable to transfer to London all coins legally current there. Sovereigns 
coined at the Royal Mint, London, or at any of its branches throughout the Empire are 
legal tender in Australia. The provisions as to legal tender are—gold coins, legal tender 
to any amount, silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze up to one 
shilling. The standard weights of the sovereign and half-sovereign are respectively 
123.27447 grains and 61.63723 grains, but these coins will pass current if they do not 
fall below 122.5 grains and 61.125 grains respectively. Gold coins have ceased to 
circulate in Australia and Commonwealth Bank Notes are legal tender to any amount. 


3. Gold Receipts and Issues.—(i) Receipts. The receipts of gold during 1936 and 
the aggregate at each mint to the end of 1936 were as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—RECEIPTS OF GOLD, 1936, AND TOTAL. 


(a) To end of 1926. 


Total to end ‘at 1936, 
Deposits — a ar: a ee = 
Mint. quioa | Quantity. 
1936. nie = Value. 
Gross Fine. 
ozs. O7Z3. ozs. | & 
Sydne ee (a) 42,082,928 |(a) 36,907,045 |(a) 156,771,141 
=i anc 369,930 43,621,171 39,018,063 168,266,725 
Perth 1,010,344 38,054,261 31,080,237 132,020,360 
é -dapilargn vit: l 
Total 1,380,274 123,758,360 107,605,345 457:078,235 
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In cases of deposits containing over a certain minimum of silver, the excess is pai¢é 
for at the rate fixed from time to time by the Deputy-Master of the branch mint 
concerned. . : : 

(ii) (ssues. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local 
manufacturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export. Since September, 1931, 
when the United Kingdom departed from the gold standard, the minting of gold coins 
by Australian mints has ceased. Australian exports of gold are mainly in the form of 
400-02, ingots, but in earlier years a considerable amount of gold was shipped in 10-oz. 
bars to India. During recent years the export was subject to regulation by the 
Commonwealth Ggvernment. The issues during 1936, and the total to the end of that 
year, are shown in the table below :— 


Coin, 
Mint. at cane 5 CIP ee Bullion. | Totai. 
Sovereigns. aes Totel. 
TF 
| | ° 
b. stn. the ne 2 ee ee Ewmaty E betel 
| 
1936— | £ £ £ £ z 
Melbourne .. io | - ee 1,007,110 | ,007,1To 
| | 
Perth | oe % as | 3,366,727 |. 3,366,927 
| i j 
oe sess tae = Le a id ot 
Total, 1936 ni | 4,373,837 | 4.373,837_ 
Aggregate— | 
| i 
Sydney Ae I PE A 4,781,000 , 149,216,550 755745408 | 156,790,958 
Melbourne ... | 147,283,131 946,780 148,229,911 | 20,040,754 | 168,279,665 
| i { 
Perth .. | 106,384,197 367,338 106,751,535 25,271,510 | 132,023,045 
eo ee } ‘ i 
/ ef . fF ests 1s Se ee 
Total to end ) | ' 
of 1936 .. |. 398,102,878 6,095,118 | 404,197,996 52,895,672 | 457,093,668 
| \ : 
| 


— - — ———— _ | 


(aii) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn coin for 
recoinage. The total withdrawals of worn gold coin to the end of 1936 were as 
follows :—Sydney (to 1926), £1,110,867 ; Melbourne, £882,304 (since and including 
1890) ; and Perth, £1,401. ~ 


4. Price of Gold.—In consequence of Great Britain’s departure from the gold 
standard on 21st September, 1931, the market value of gold immediately rose Jy about 
173 per cent. from £4 48. 11d. to £4 19s. 7d. per ounce fine. Considerable fluctuations 
have since taken place, and the average value of gold based on the London open market 
price per ounce fine adjusted to the telegraphic transfer exchange rate (Australia on 
London) less a small percentage for shipping charges is giver in the following table in 
£ Sterling and £ Australian for each year from 1930 to 1936 and for each month from 


January, 1934 to September, 1937. Tarticulars are also shown for the value of the 
sovereign, - 


Nat rail a oD. 


CURRENCY anp Coinaan. gl5 


_ PRICE OF GOLD. —LONDON AND AUSTRALIA, 1930 to 1937, 


Toadans A ustralia, 
eee A St aos | Average value Ait ae Average value | Equivalent to 
< ‘ 2 UDO, "| ee Sey ren tine, ee Ga Sovereign. Ls eee 
verage or | - | ~ ie, ie haar or SS 
Year—- ESE? SY Ss: Sehvdi CAB Ooh AA Ty oe 
1930 ihe 42 4ea0 RPO. POT TG 648 oie ir) oar 4.4 
— Px ASCs peor. % 9 Seize era 35.3 
193 <9 So 6G dP Bk ets eal tikes Raat Gc 71-5 
3 we 6 411 Lee Olas, Fats A 2 TGs 3 81.4 
1934 os Oss Tone 5 siden Olas) SLC 100.0 
nee oe: (BS Sa OM Se ee Be a5 5 ERE 1060.5 
taupe ra (Sid Seige: Li Hane OR dae Nae ey KEKE) 103.8 
Month— \ | 
tee a | 
antiary strict OxiLo > a 110 8 Sino (it at a7 Lo: s 
February... 6 16 11 Te eae 8 9 ; 1 s 10 ys 
March maith oo? Oly O rm eed B48 WeiLQies 98.3 
April ae 6 15 2 TONT Aho 8 6 10 eu 96.3 
May oy 616 3 lee vat 8 8 33 itt) |G 98.0 
-J une >- OFI7=@ tots oS SalOwO 23 GSES: 100.1 
July sem (nO) Tpeko ele BOL eS Tose. Pe oy 100.4 
August — Oal8a 7h Witty 28 Sight P2aLOMe3 101.4 
September .. FO ade [a 1302 > S310 2) Ont 104.6 
October atl RFR ei FA ae Te ES od 8 14 Io Poy Sait 0 105.8 
November .. 619 5 P20 Sivek 2a OAC 102.6 
aie ates se Gary j Be Deo ne 2 0 10 104.3 
af elie | | 
January a yew it) Tip ig eae 815 1 21, aes 106.1 
February .. be eee SO ili 9) 816 2 Za MG 107.4 
March See eed 6 9 I 4 7 Oven Pie wire Shes DD3itz 
April is Wer hie 3 jae Bee a redediretinee al 2a Te 109.6 
May spo TLS 7 Beep Ap 77 8 16 oO 2m Toms 107.2 
June Aly Ee Tois mr 3 Siam 2p el D 105.2 
July , = a ED 8, Iogear ol Oe Se 0 2. OUT 104.6 
August ae 7h Ons 1 13 +0 8 13 e2 Ze IO AO 103.8 
September .. > ia 1.13.2 8 14 0 Pea Bo) 104.8 
October oe 7 TLS Hwa 8 14 10 Fick EMD 105.8 
November. ..| 7 1 3 L i393 Spe Gy pe te 105.3 
December olin 1 24 GUE Sy awl goon earie 2 in =O 105.0 
1930— | 
January ms 7 OF ah Tels «2 cSt Bi iam | air aiae Conner 104.7 
February ae SOAAE Lalsane Bragiary Pe Lope il 104.7 
March Feet nO igus) 814 0 2 tO 104.8 
April ao ane, tee Sao & 130 Peony th 104.6 
May Y Salat deh Tels Ooi Tours, Te hee OO 103.5 
June G 19148 MePeeerre Srl yz 2s ON 101.5 
July 6 18 11 nines 8 S Sue Yo Moves, 101.8 
August 618 4 ree) 810 9 250°°2 1OL.0 
September .. 618 o Thl2n wh 8 10 4 2°64 4 100, 5 
October YE ie TLE es haa Shs ae oo Tes 106.2 
November .. Sage ee tase. 6 Ou tS. a Zin ye a 106.7 
December .. GEN Ne) Ti aia A 8 I4 11 PRE, 105.9 
1937— 
January 4 7 8 yk te Yom 8 T4 ot 5 faa Neneh 105.9 
February .. mn ave T Tera 38 815 5 Zerit a 106.5 
March e ats, pens 56 815 8 ql Os 106.8 
i ial tA DLZMB 814 5 2 irin dD 105.3 
a AO a ipTS 2 COMIC De Orn L 104.3 
oe a 0. 4, Te Dah 8 13 6 2 OP Lo 104.2 
A 7 OO y Sie saa) 8 12 10 2 OE 1 103.5 
August 5 619 6 T I2eKO Sel oes 2° Ome? 102.7 
September (ceca Ss a ills | 200° 9 |" 103.9 
r ‘NoTE.—* £5" represents £ sterling while Austrailan £’s are indicaved by “£4”, aii) 
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5. Silver and Bronze Coinage.—(i) Prices of Silver. The value of silver has greatly 
decreased since its demonetization and restricted coinage in almost the whole of Europe. 
A noticeable increase, however, took placé for some years after 1915, the price of silver 
following the general trend of world prices. Its average price in the London market 
in recent years is shown in § 4 par. 5 of Chapter X VIII.—Mineral Industry. 


(ii) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver (.925 fine), the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin cost, at the 
average 1936 London market price of 1s. 8.1d. per ounce, approximately 20s. 1d. The 
difference nearly represents, therefore, the gross profit or seizniorage made on the coinage 
of every £3 6s. Negotiations for the coinage of silver and bronze coin in Australia 
extended over a number of years between the Imperial authorities and the Governments. 
of New South Wales and Victoria, but no decision was arrived at. As section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning “‘ currency, coinage, and lega} 
tender” a Commonwealth matter, the question remained in abeyance until 1907, when 
the matter was discussed at the Colonial Conference, London, with the result that in the 
latter part of 1908 the Commonwealth Treasurer announced his intention of initiating 
the coinage. Since 1916 silver and bronze coins have been minted in Australia on behalf 
of the Commonwealth Treasury. It is interesting to record that an issue of crowns was 
made in 1936-37 when coins of this denomination to the value of £200,000 were put into 
circulation. 


(ui) Silver and Bronze Issues. The total issues of silver and bronze coinage on 
account of the Commonwealth since 1910, as obtained from returns furnished by the 
Treasury, are set out in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—SILVER AND BRONZE ISSUES BY TREASURY. 


Silver. Bronze. 
Year. ] ; 
5/-. ety er 6d. 3d, | Total. md. | 4d. | Total. 
= | . j 
£ | £ | =) | £ | & t £ & | £ £ 
1910 to 193 és 3,455,000 |1,773,300 | 854,300 | 817,900 |6,900,500 | 321,563 ILI,715 | 433,278 
MOB OSA Tats cr 192,000 | 45,000 | AK } 237,000 ey 3 ¥ - 
1931-32 .. in | 257,600 | 19,000 | 7,200 | 5,200 | 289,000 | 11,600 | 6,270 |* 17,870 
1932-33 .. at 23,400 | 9,200 | 5,200 § 6,600 | 44,400 13,470 | 8,140 21,610 
1933-34 .. Pe 81,400 | 29,200 23,800 | 24,200 158,600 | 21,890 7,500 | 29,390 
1934-35 «. oe I40,400 } 24,200 24,000 | 29,800 | 218,400 | 17,390 | 6,770 | 24,160 
Tog5-36 Reine oc 167,500 | 34,400 | 46,800 49,400 298,100 | 23,920 8,050 31,970 
1936-37 .. | 200,000 | 208,600 | 13,000 47,000 39;200 | 507,800 | 17,180 | 6,190 23,370 
— — —— ~ = | | 
| | - tes a ie = 
. | | * 2 
Total... | 200,090 |4,525,900 [7947.300 |T,008,300 | 972,300 |8,653,800 | 427,013 | 154,635 | 581,648 


(iv) Withdrawals of Worn Silver Coin. An examination of the wear on silver coins 
made by the London Mint Authorities in 1909 revealed that the average life of silver 
coins (then .925 fine) was :—2s. pieces, 45 years; Is., 41 years; 6d., 28 years; and 3d., 
32 years. The value of worn silver coins received during 1936 was as follows :— 
Melbourne, nil; Perth, nil. The total withdrawals of worn silver coin to 1936 were :— 
Melbourne, £1,747,409 ; Perth, £129,738 ; Sydney (to 1926), £1,248,672. 


6. Australian Note Issue—(i) General. Information in some detail regarding 
Australian Notes has been given in earlier issues of this work. In December, 1920, the 
assets and liabilities of the Treasurer under the Australian Notes Act IQIO-1914 were 
transferred to the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank and control of 
the Australian Note Tssue was placed under the Board of Directors of this Department. 
Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1924 control of the Note Issue passed to the Board 
of Directors of the Commonwealth Bank. 


(ii) Reserve against Note Issue. Prior to 19th June, 1931, the reserve held in gold 
against the note issue was fixed at 25 per cent. of the total notes in circulation. To 
permit further shipments of gold to meet short-term obligations in London, an Amending 
Act reduced the statutory gold reserve to 15 per cent. with provision for the restoration 
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by graduations to 25 per cent. within a period not exceeding five years. A further 
Amending Act provided that portion of the note issue reserve may be held in British 
sterling, which was defined as follows :—(a) Balances standing to the credit of the Bank 
at the Bank of England or at any other of its bankers in London ; (5) Bills of Exchange 
or advances secured thereby which will mature in not more than three months and 
which are payable in the United Kingdom im currency which is legal tender therein ; 
and (c) Treasury Bills or other securities of the United Kingdom which will mature in 
not more than three months. 

(ii) Notes in Circulation. Particulars of the average notes in circulation and of 
the gold reserve for the years 1914 and 1932 to 1936 are given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH NOTE ISSUE.—PARTICULARS. 


Average of monthly statements for year— 


| 


Particulars. ——— iiiiedee cit Lic? ; ead S. 
Igt4. 1932. | 1933. 1934. | 1935. 1936. 
7 : | x 
Notes held by— | ee £ | £ s i £ 
Banks eal (a) | 24,910,825) 22,685,449] 21,198,854) 20,119,208] 18,465,121 
Public eaihrcin(@) 2527492707| 25,033,410) 25,872,512) 27,449,147) 28,972,667 
Total .. 11,944,848) 50,657,592) 47,718,859) 47,071,366] 47,568,355] 47,437,788 


10,616,563) 11,672,099] 15,524,204] 15,922,404|c16,001,182 


Gold Reserve(b) | 5,308,822 
Percentage of | 


Reserve on | % G | oe % % % 
TotalIssue .. | 44.9 25.0 24.5 33.0 33.5 33.7 
(a) Not available. (6) Includes English sterling in 1932 and following years. (c) Average 


of published figures including values expressed in £’s gold, £’s sterling and £’s Australian. 

“ Details of the average value of each of the several denominations of Australian 
Notes outstanding in 1914 and from 1932 to 1936 are given in Finance Bulletin 
No. 27 issued by this Bureau. \ 

7. Legal Tender Extant.—Accurate information regarding the amount of token 


money in circulation is not available, but the following table gives an estimate of the 
amount of legal tender extant about the middle of the years 1932 to 1936. 


ESTIMATED LEGAL TENDER EXTANT.—AUSTRALIA. ' 


Particulars. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. | 1936. 
» | eee SS 

Australian Note Issue (a)— | £000, | £000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000, 
Held by Banks .. fe .» | 26,505 | 23,346 | 21,284 | 20,202 18,253 
Held by Public .. ore «> | 24,798 | 24,207 | 25,017 | 26,848 | 28,792 
Notes of Trading Banks outstanding ()) 197 181 174 169. 167 
Coin—Gold—Held by Banks (c) Fr 158 ne font 20 23 51 


Held by Public | : of os Fan ane |e ee 
Silver—Held by Banks (c) me ZezooN | 25047 2,007 1,932 2,099 


Held by Public -» | 5:057.| 5,280 | 5.482 | 5,761 | 5,043 
Bronze—Held by Banks (c) .. | 110 105 109 106 | 113 
Held by Public Fe ahaa eT 364 389 420 | 44I 
| a ves —— 
Total .. «+ | 59455 | 55,600 | 54,482 | 55,461 . 55,859 

(a) Last Monday in June, (b) Average for J und quarter. (c) At 30th June. 
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The figures given above for silver coin represent the total issues of Australian silver 
coin less the excess of exports of Australian coins to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands 
over the re-imports of Australian coins. The amount of English coin in circulation in 
Australia is negligible, and as it is not possible to ascertain accurately its volume, no 
allowance has been made therefor. The figures given for bronze coins refer to the total 
issues of Australian coin, the small amount of British coin in circulation being 
disregarded. 


C.—STATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. General: 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In comparing the financial returns of the 
States allowance must be made for the various functions discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the individual States are difficult, owing to the fact that functions 
which in one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another relegated to 
municipal or semi-governmental bodies which are vested with certain defined borrowing 
powers and whose financial transactions are not included with those of the Central 
Government. Care, therefore, is needed in instituting comparisons, and the 
particulars contained in this Chapter should be read with those contained in the 
Chapter dealing with Local Government. In many Tespects, moreover, the budgets of 
the Australian Governments differ materially from those of most European countries, 
owing to the inclusion therein of the revenue and expenditure of departments concerned 
in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, tramways, water supply, 
etc., which in other countries are often left to private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of Siate Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
are in each case mainly concerned with one or other of three Funds—the “ Consolidated 
Revenue Fund,” the ‘‘ Trust Fund,” and the “Loan Fund,” All revenue (except 
certain taxation items paid into special funds) collected by the State is placed to the 
credit.of its Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made under the 
authority of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a permanent 
appropriation under a Special Act. From ist J uly, 1928, the accounts of the Railway 
and Tramway services, Sydney Harbour Trust and certain water supply services were 
separated from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of New South Wales. To preserve 
the comparability of the State finance statistics, information in- respect of the above 
services has been included in the tabular statements in this section. The Trust Fund 
comprises all moneys held in trust by the Government, and includes such items as savings 
banks funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, ete. The Loan Fund is 
debited with all-loan moneys raised by the State, and credited with the expenditure 
therefrom on public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances.—In regard to the 
inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances, a statement in some detail, covering 
the period from the inception of Federation to the passing of the Financial Agreement 
Act 1928, was published in Official Year Book, No. 22, pages 379-80. On page 890 of 


this issue details are given in regard to the constitutional and other requirements in the 
matter of the distribution of Commonwealth revenues. 


§ 2. Consolidated Revenue Funds. 


Division I.—Revenue. 
1. General.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 
(2) Taxation; (6) The business undertakings controlled by the State 
Governments ; (c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands ; (d) Payments 
by Commonwealth Government under the Financial Agreement and 


Special Grants Acts; (e) Interest on advances ; and (f) Miscellaneous 


sources, comprising fines, fees, etc. 
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In regard to item (4) attention is directed to the statement (see C. § r par. 2 ante) 
appertaining to the New South Wales accounts. In connexion with the Railway 
Accounts for that State the Consolidated Revenue Fund contributed to the Railways 
Commissioners an amount not exceeding £800,000 in respect of losses on country 
developmental railways during each of the last five years. To avoid duplication in 
determining the aggregate receipts and expenditure this amount has not been included in 
the railways receipts or Consolidated Revenue Expenditure. 


Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of Business Undertakings, the principal contributor being the Government 
Railways and Tramways. Next in magnitude comes Taxation, followed in order by the 
Commonwealth Payments and Interest Receipts. 


By the Finances Adjustment and Financial Adjustment (Further Provisions) Acts 
1932, the receipts and payments of the Unemployment Relief and Family Endowment 
Funds of New South Wales were brought into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and 
the division of the Consolidated Revenue Account known as the Special Purposes 
{Revenue) Fund was abandoned. The_ figures showing receipts and expenditure 
include the transactions relating to the Social Services referred to. 


2. Revenue Received.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amounts 
and the amounts per head, of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the last five years :— 

STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE. 


H " | 
Year, W.S.W. | Victoria. | O’land. 
(a) en) 9) 


Tasmania. | Ail States. 


ce 
> 
ij 
2 
ot 
SS 
> 
cs 
™ 
ot 


ToraL COLLECTIONS. 


| | | 
| Ss: 2 We ee SOE, hark ered ee eee ete ae ene es 
| | 
1931-32 45,607,700 24,555,272 12,994,113 10,481,976 | 8,035,316 2,385,495 104,059,872 
| | | 
1932-33 49,329,557 |241705,985 13,396,644 10,160,712 | 8,332,153/2,522,191 |108,447,242 
| | 


1933-34145,500,438 24,567,739 13,859,385 10,187,986 | 8,481,697 2,698,214 105,304.459 
| = 
1934-35/46,564,814 |25,766,062 15,280,022 ‘11,001,578 | 9,331,430 2,872,148 |110,810,054 


| 


1935-39 49,869,643 126,583,510 15,488,991 11,409,325 |10,033,721 3,117,602 |116,502,792 
Per Heap or PorpuLation.(c) 
2 mee ‘ 


Bete dl tS Gy ydhiglt Aku ndardeih Laine sdf) £0. 65... Geka 


} | 
i | 


1931-32| 17 15 2 13 19 4 | 18 3 (5 |18.10 7 10 a1 Tei That Sas 


1932-83, 19 0 9 ua 4a10.| D7 LOues HO" Lo Suiits As 1Geg of 


1934-35] 17 13_ 6 


Ty len | fo Lo amie ikea |S LOM ar YO DT, ans 
Oa | 


15 18 SAO Ko “Seago Sere lTs. too! oie 5 rs 


| 
| 
{ 
i 


| 
| 
| 3 
‘an 3 
| | 
Boag ee a 13.9.5 3°) 24 21 Sa 7” OMIO TO Sse s2 TD U6: 7a la: teens 
| 7 
| 5 


1935-36 18 15 5 


rao! it id into Consolidated Revenue Fund, such as receipts from 

nie age aeein ch Bg Be ea ek Trust, certain Water Supply and Sewerage Services yes 
cnae be tion in New South Wales and motor taxation in Victoria. See letterpress above regarding 
Social epee New South Wales. (b) Excludes motor taxation paid to Special Funds, 
{c) Based on mean population of each financial year. 


| 
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3. Sources of Revenue.—(i) General. Classifying the revenue of the several 
States in the manner indicated in par. I ante, particulars for the year 1935-36 are 
as follows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE.—SOURCES, 1935-36. 


* 
Particulars. N.S.W Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. } All States. 
(a) } (a) | | | 
| , ri 
Tora REVENUE. 
£ | £ £ a £ £ | Eo 
Taxation (c) .. | 16,289,722} 9,920,693 | 4,102,084 | 3,204,580 | 2,203,169 1,438,256 | 37,138,504 
ines Under- | = Pt fll Bs 
Sie ++ |d24,568,233/12,406,210 | 6,741,810 | 4,549,144 | 5,239,870 468,956 52920339 
Territorial ae 1,699,549| 431,218 | 1,425,346 383,391 64,112 4,215,75 
alth pay- | 
Se si i 3,160,140| 2,267,159 | 1,171,235 1,308,432 716,859 | aie or 
Interest .. sts 600,296| 1,622,478 | 1,063,813 364,743 332,033 | Kaper 
Miscellaneous a 3,551,703| 935,752 984,703 534,116 | 117,386.| 6,613,781 
| ! 
Total .« | 49,869,643/26,583,510 |15,488,991 11,409,325 10,033,721 | 3,117,602 116,502,792 
Per Heap oF Poruxation.(e) 
. | Fe. : Ss | 
: ft So ttl fod | Se a) Soe hoe > ge) 
| | 
Taxation (c) ae Gy) DANGR Nese oie 4s Ph Sergi LISS G3) RE Sito 
Business Under- | hai ) € 
takings se (8) O 5 TO) G6 3 G 618 8 fle Ee Ee Ce lt 2.08 § 7 ie 
Territorial a O BOLO), cove 8 | a SMe > 3 Py aes Wa a 6 22° ¢E 
Commonwealth pay- | 
ments (0) Eee lS a a See Toa +x 212° 4 2 18 5 2 2-3 ¥ IESE 
Interest .. ae oO 4 6 2o Deo Fy yO x8 2 0 16 4 i 8 xo oO 14° 5 
Miscellaneous ‘ae EG 9| Of; TO! Bi bots 1h og 016 9 Evy Bele o 10 2 | omg 8 % 
| 
| = | z a | 
Total : 18 15 5| Hi -B) Sdlixg 8 8/19 9 3] 22 8 x 13 10 9 | 137 5 1% 
| 4 


L 


(a) Includes certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. See note (a) to table 
immediately preceding. (6) Including special grants. (c) In some States certain taxation collections 
are not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. For total collections see next page. (d) Excludes 
£800,000 paid to Railways Commissioners from Consolidated Revenue in respect of losses on country 
developmental railways. (e) Based on mean population of the financial year, 


ot 


In connexion with the item Business Undertakings, it should be borne in mind 
that services performed by the Government in one State may, in another, be carried out 
by a Board or Trust. For instance, in New South Wales and Western Australia the 
tramway systems are controlled by the Government, while in the other States ownership 
is largely vested in Trusts or private companies. Harbour and river services and water 


supply and sewerage are also controlled in some cases by the State and in others by 
Trusts. 


The magnitude of the revenue per head from Business Undertakings in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to railways, the mileage of which is greater per head 


of population than in other States. In New South Wales and Western Australia the 
revenue from tramways is also included. 


ee ee ee 
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(ii) Revenue from Taxation.(a) General. Owing to different methods of treating 
motor taxation in the respective Treas 


urers’ Statements of Accounts, particulars of State 
taxation collections have not always been directly comparable. The following table shows 
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for the year 1935-36 particulars of all State taxation collections irrespective of whether 
such moneys have been paid into the Consolidated Revenue Funds or not. For this 
reason the particulars hereunder are different from those stated in the tables relating to 
the Consolidated Revenue Funds, but represent a comprehensive statement of all taxation 
collections in each State. In this and the succeeding statements of taxation the 
collections have been grouped according to the nature of the tax rather than the method 
of collection. For example, stamp duties on betting tickets and bookmakers’ licences 
have been included under “ Racing Taxation” instead of under “ Stamp Duties” and 
“Licences” respectively :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION—TOTAL COLLECTIONS, 1935-36. 


| | 


| Total, 


£277,312 (£1 48. 1d. 


(a) No special Unemployment Relief 
per head). 
= outside metropolitan area, £167,896 (7s. 6d. per head). 


Tax collected. 


| | | | } 

Tax. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. lAll States. 

| { | | | 

Toran CoLLEcTiIons. 
ane Cet 3 £ £ Sal tee £ 

} Probate and Successiou Duties | 1,673,805 1,340,701 528,412 233,742| 112,657) 111,872) 4,001,189 
‘Stamp Duties ++ | 1,147,305; 858,731 545,167) 225,499) 252,002) 74,342| 3,097,106 
Land =. 45 2,034) 494,293) 411,598) 293,842) 117,682) 89,494] 1,408,943 
Income and Dividend 4,088,164) 2,759,324) 2,295,004] 1,495,210] 634,351| 517,061|11,789,114 

“Other taxes on Income— | ie 5 
Unemployment Relief 6,190,292) 1,979,153) 2,482,303 (a) (a) (a) 10,651,748 
Financial Emergency == | a eee = 827,1 19) nie 827,119 
Family Endowment 71,132| Ra Te 73,132 
, Hospital as AP ats oom os ai 167,896 oe 167,896 
Liquor . ae ois 339,326 203,602 54,855 32,799 75,469) 18,909} 724,960 
4 Lotteries re el = 75,125 x3 24 b417,578 492,703 
Racing 465,038) 340,531 82,388 220,851 83,242 26,427 1,227,477 
Motor aa 2,164,068) 1,592,880 724,119 608 ,036\(c)342,163) 123,584) 5,554,850 
Entertainments 82,986, 238,456 se 104,790 77,628] 25,330 529,190 
Licences, N.E.I. 47,115 88,272 46,200 34,813 5,590} 13,659] 235,640 
Other 24,457) 24,750 77;857 8,807 66,876, .. 202,747 
Total 16,289,722| 9,920,693] 7,323,028) 3,267,389] 2,762,735/1,418,256/40,981,823 


(b) Includes Income Tax on Lotteries, 


(c) Includes amounts collected by local government bodies 


The table hereunder shows the percentages of collections under individual taxes on 
the total taxation revenue for the year 1935-36 :— 


STATE REVENUE,FROM TAXATION.—PERCENTAGES ON TOTAL, 1935-36. 


Tax. N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q’land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust.| Tas. |All States. 
% % % % % % % 
Oo 0 
Probate and Succession Duties 10.28 13.52 oe z15 roe pe 9.78 
5 .O1 : P A 9. 5 @ 
Sean po ee s ie 4.98 5.62 8.99 4.26 6.31 3-44 
Income and Dividend 25.t0| 27.81°| 31.34] 45.76 | 22.96) 36.46] 28.77 
' ther taxes on Income— es 
¢ . Unemployment Relief 38.00 19.95 33-90 a a 5-99 
- Financial Emergency = + a : ; : Rae 
Family Endowment. 0.44 4 on ; ane si 
i ital be >» fe ; + ; ‘ 
, Pe an 2.08 2.05 0.75 1.00 2.93 1.33 We de 
- Pree re sia I.03 £2 = 20.44 1.20 
Rai aie 2.85 3-43 2.15) 7.04 3.01 1.86 3.0 
Motor” i : cera. ze. 16.06 9.89 ES, 6n-4. 12.490 8.72 13.5 
Ealenobbenctumn ti 0.51 6.40 bss 3.21 2,81 1.79 1.29 
Licences, N.E.1 0.29 0.89 0.63 Ba.0F, 0.20 0.96 0.57 
hee path, then 0.15 0.25 1.06 0.27 2.42 ue 0.49 
Total 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
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Prior to Federation duties of Customs and Excise constituted the principal source 
of revenue from taxation. At present the most productive State taxes are the 
Unemployment Relief and Income Taxes. In addition to these, a State land tax and 
licence fees of various kinds are collected in all the States, and a dividend tax is levied 
in Western Australia. 


The total amounts and the amounts per head raised from all sources of taxation by 
the several State Governments, including amounts not paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, during the five years ended 1935-36 are given in the following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION. 


| | 
| 


Year, | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 


| 
S. Aust. W. Aust, / Tas. | All States. 
| 


Total. 


£: St ER es wre fi. 1 £ anes 


1931-32 114,855,306 | 7,709,694 | 4-761,880 _ 3076374 11439559 | 995,715 32,748,528 
1932-33 |18,052,914 8,301,104 | 5,661,151 | 2,733,445 1.573.451 1,003,454 37,225,609. 
1933-34 [14,198,932 | 8,461,944 | 5,846,301 | 2,925,106 1,835,820 l1,.132,889) 34,401,001 
1934-35 |13,990,771 | 8,993,718 6,546,263 |-3,267,000 2,436,076 |1,227,328) 36,461,255. 
1935-36 |16,280,722 . 


| 9,920,693 | 7:323,028 3,267,389 2,762,735 14418256 40,981,823. 


Per HeEap oF Porubation.(a) 


j 
Eh aetdl fed. | £ eds} £ ad. |S a GS is al Saha, 
LOB IW32 16 150 Ole os Elis o® canhilgenG Bae G vgahd Guede sae 
1932-33 i iene ab RAPR Pathamas Ser mec Ce ee Be 


FOS 435 tp Sineilt isto ae kat Soll B50 QUIT tone eae ae 


| | 
| 

T935238, ©2815 2 81 76 (8 | 5 ai" 6 1 68s Penrantale wee 
| ; 
| 


3 
7933°34 [Shs Bi Bab! @ TRO Gy vO'h “gh UNS Whe gig 4g mS eal 
Oo 
8 


i 


. (a) Based on mean population of each financial year. 


\ 


(6) Probate and Succession Duties. Probate duties have been levied for many years. 
in all the States, but the provisions of the Acts governing the payment of duty differ 
widely both in regard to the ordinary rates and those which apply to special beneficiaries. 
A table showing the values of the estates in which probates and letters of administration. 
were granted is given earlier. (See Chapter XXVI.—Private Finance, Section ¥.) 


~ 
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The duties collected for the last five financial years are ag follows :— 
STATE PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES.—COLLECTIONS. 
sot ee 3 et ee nel sel See et ae ema a and inn ala) Ueda g 
State, 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
f ty £ £ | £ | £ 
New South Wales 1,251,650 | 1.630.979 1,542,475 1,693,906 | 1,673,805 
Victoria... ' 1,014,669 | 1,164,200 | 1,143,330 | 1,124,933 | 1,340,701 
Queensland —.. 424,522 | 452,872 | 450,314 | 448,901 | 528,412 
South Australia aoe 323,008 299,826 | 298,670 | 315,463 233,742 
Western Australia 63,162 | 91,995 | 70,154} 74,076 | 112,657 
Tasmania 86,764 | 117,387 156,935 | 70,035 | 111,872 
Total - | 3.163.775 | 3,766,259 | 3,670,884 | 3,727,374 4,001,189 


| 
\ i 


(c) Other Stamp Duties. The revenue derived from Stamp duties (exclusive of 
probate and succession duties and stamp duties on betting tickets) for the last five years 
is shown in the accompanying table :— 


OTHER STATE STAMP DUTIES.—COLLECTIONS. 


| 
| { 


State. 


1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
eo css =, i este Ee tae re 9 RR EEE et eel te 

, £ Eh eee eM = fn 
New South Wales 843,986 929,158 1,013,604 | 1,084,044 | 1,141,305 
Victoria. . oe 639,578 725,834 | 733,054 | 826,056 | 858,731 
Queensland oe 418,205 | 423,450 440,587 501,910 | 545,167 
South Australia .. 164,708 177,390 190,193 ; 200,411 | 225,490 
Western Australia 189,174 181,642 209,965 | 251,868 | 252,062 
Tasmania 137,870 100,020 | = 97.719 104,842)" 74,342 

= rhe (Se ee 

¥ Total ~ | 2,393,527'°| 2,537,500 | 2,691,122 | 2,975,131 | 3,097,106 


(d) Land Taz. All the States impose a land tax, Queensland, the last State to fall 
into line, collecting its first levy in 1915-16. In the other States the impost is of long 
standing. In New South Wales the State land tax is levied on the unincorporated 
portion of the western division of the State only. 


The following table shows the amounts collected by means of such taxes during the 
financial years 1931-32 to 1935-36 :— 


STATE LAND TAX.-—COLLECTIONS. 


State 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. | 1934-35. 1935-36. 
SL — = - | Pr 
1 WE aE £ £ £ 
New South Wales. oad 2,453 | 1,968 | 2,199 | 2,461 2,034 
Victoria. . a r+ | 497,009 | 503,752 | 535,947 494,593 | 494,293 
Queensland ue aoe 346,004 | 442,584 , 433,881 | 412,459 | 411,508 
South Australia . | 434,544 | 306,198 346,411 350,832 293,842 
_ Western Australia | 132,308 130,903 118,973 121,805 | 117,682 
Tasmania : | 95,916 92,823 | 90,812 | 89,863 80,494 
SE AE er a ee, a, 
Total . | 1,508:954 | 1,478,288 | 1,528,223 ) 1,472,103 | 1,408 943° 
; } } az | } 
* « 
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(e) Income Tax. A tax on the incomes of persons, whether derived from personal 
exertion or from property, is also imposed in all the States. As might be expected, the 
rates, exemptions, etc., differ widely, but*the general principles of the several Acts are 
similar. In earlier years revenues now derived from income tax were to some extent 
supplied by a dividend tax mainly from profits on gold mining. 


The following table shows the total amounts collected in the several States during 
the years 1931-32 to 1935-36. In the case of Western Australia the amount of dividend 
duty collected is included, The tax levied on prizes in lotteries although coming within 
the Income Tax class has been excluded from the amounts given below. 


STATE INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES.—COLLECTIONS. 


State. | 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. | 1935-36. 
i bees os ae £ 
New South Wales -- | 3,411,146 | 3,870,616 | 2,808,851 | 3,146,495 | 4,088,164 
Victoria . a ++ | 2,061,561 | 2,117,000 | 2,329,629 | 2,603,512 | 2,759,324 
Queensland ae -» | 1,652,329 | 1,689,383 | 1,607,499 | 1,800,477 | 2,295,004 
South Australia .. -» | 1,484,066 | 1,254,961 | 1,302,083 | 1,473,931 | 1,495,210 
Western Australia ie 436,767 336,001 362,593 551,800 634,351 
Tasmania — Pe 242,347 339,239 361,143 420,366 517,061 
| / ieee. 
Total eee .. | 9,288,216 / 9,607,200 8,771,798 | 9,996,581 |11,789,114 


(f) Other taxes on Income. During 1930-31 a special unemployment relief tax was 
levied in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland. In South -Australia portion of 
the moneys for expenditure on unemployment relief was raised by an increment in the 
rate of income tax. In Western Australia Financial Emergency and Hospital taxes 
are levied and in Tasmania a tax on wages provides the funds necessary for the relief of 
unemployment. Further references to unemployment relief taxation may be found in 
the Labour Report, Nos. 22 to 27. 


(9) Motor Taxation. Motor taxation comprises tax and registration fees on motor 
vehicles, and licences of motor dealers, motor drivers and motor cycle riders, and public 


vehicles except when controlled by local government authorities. The following table 
shows the collections for the last five years :— 


MOTOR TAXATION.—COLLECTIONS. 


State, 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36, 
£ £ £ a £ 
New South Wales ++ | 1,617,387 | 1,608,154 | 1,770,828 1,934,665 | 2,164,068 
Victoria . an ++ | 1,124,362 | 1,222,684 | 1,280,878 | 1,403,1 34 | 1,592,880 
‘Queensland es ay 519,467 525,967 587,421 633,059 724,119 
South Australia ., ve 499,704 503,386 529,432 505,279 608,036 


Western Australia (a) Ae 278,816 


} 274,721 292,768 318,681 342,163 
‘Tasmania 


93,567 |_ 97,210 101,720 110,586 123,584 


Tota] a ++ | 4,133,303 | 4,232,122 | 4,563,047 4,965,404 | 5,554,850 


(a) Includes amounts collected by local governing authorities outside metropolitan area. 


’ 
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The proceeds of motor tax and motor registration fees are now paid into a special 
roads fund and the amounts do not appear in the Consolidated Revenue Fund, except 
for the States of South Australia and Tasmania. In New South Wales a proportion of 


the collections is paid to Consolidated Revenue as an offset against administrative 
charges. - 


(ii) Business Undertakings. (a) 1935-36. A very large proportion of State gross 
revenues is made up of receipts from business undertakings under the control of the 
Governments. The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, and 
water supply and sewerage, while, in addition, State batteries for the treatment of 
auriferous ores are included for Western Australia, and various minor revenue-producing 
Services are rendered by the Governments of all States. For the year 1935-36 the 
revenue from these sources was £52,974,223, or 45 per cent. of the revenue from all 
sources. Details of revenue are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 1935-36. 


| | | 
Particulars, | N.S.W.(g) | Victoria. Q’land. 8S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. All States. 
| | | | 
: es | : | de 
£ [fe pre kt set QA ht ae Pe Bo oan £ 
Railways seep lbe cee ea 6,643,834) 2,851,485) Thee 447,546 eee 
Tramways .. ie $3,757;746| (¢)111,658) Be | af | 287,103} 28 4,156,5 
Harbour services oo 1,040,610 69,801) 97,976 657,021; 296,428 2,161,836 
Water supply and | i | 
eased aa b danas (b)634,261' som i 997,618} 678,824 Be | 5,126,999 
ther cs di,401,692) a | 43,020] 553,021/ (€)21,410| 2,019,143 
| } - } roy 
Total 24,568,233) 11,406,270] 6,741,810, 4,549,144] 5,239,870) 468,956) 52,974,223 


(a) Includes electric tramways operated by the Railways Department. (0) Country water 


Bee een ielieNly ileal cecepes from Busiacer Vadertakings (gubside Gonbéllasiag evens 
Fund. (é) Includes profits of Hydro-celectric Commission. (f) Includes Omnibuses, 
(g) See C § 1 par. 2. - 

As mentioned on page 919 the particulars shown above for New South Wales 
railways do not include a sum of £800,000, recouped to the Railways Commissioners 
from Consolidated Revenue in respect of losses on operating country developmental 
railways. The figures for Railways in South Australia include £120,000, portion of 
Commonwealth Grant which was credited direct to Railways accounts. 


(b) 1931-32 to 1935-36. Particulars of the revenue from Business Undertakings 
for the last five years are given below :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS.(a) 
| | . 


Particulars. 1931-32. 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 

£ £ a £ tg 
Railways and Tramways .. 39,822,890 |40,190,873 |39,503,110 |42,322,041 |43,000,245 
Harbour Services. . .- | 1,761,715 | 1,859,527 | 1,808,055 | 2,002,710 | 2,161,836 
Water Supply and Sewerage | 5,189,034 | 5,163,816 4,829,220 | 4,854,223 | 5,126,999 
, Other” .. Be .. | 2,364,205 | 2,131,230 | 2,141,945 | 2,027.949 | 2,019,143 
Total oo «+ /49,137;844 |49,345,.446 |48,282,330 [51,206,023 |52,974,223 


(a) See notes to previous table. 
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(iv) Territorial. The revenue from the sale and rental of Crewn lands has, with 
few exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. Where the rentals 
received are for lands held for pastoral or residential purposes such application of the 
revenue would appear justifiable. On the other hand, where the rentals are for mineral 
and timber lands, and in all cases of sales of lands, the proceeding is essentially a disposal 
of capital to defray current expenses, and is, therefore, open to criticism. The following 
table gives the revenue from sales and rentals of Crown lands for the year 1935-36 :— 


STATE TERRITORIAL REVENUE, 1935-36. 


| / | 
4 a ’ | | fs - 
Particulars, | N.S,W. Victoria. "| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 
See apes eee 
ener ees lap ee 4 hw € £ | £ 
Sales oes 52,1344) 104,116 | de 23,535 10,018 10,097 | 199,900 
Conditional 
Purchase |. 774,035 rc | 2% 19,593 83,637 -- _ | 878,165 
Rentals | .*.) 774,155 | 175,845 |1,122,509 | 169,014 | 155,418 27,156 |2,424,157 
Morestry -.. 98,325 | 151,257 | 302;777 a 2 134,318 20,359 | 713,530 
Total .. 1,609,549 | 431,218 |1,425,346 | 212,142 | 383,301 64,112 |4,215,758 


(v) Commonwealth Payments. The payments to the States (inclusive of special 
grants but excluding the contributions in respect of sinking fund on States’ Debts and 
Federal Aid Roads grants which are paid by the Commonwealth into the National 
Debt Sinking Fund and Federal Aid Roads Trust Fund respectively and certain other 
grants paid into trust or special accounts) represent in each instance a considerable 
proportion of the States’ revenue, and for the year 1935-36 aggregated £10,752,641, or 
9 per cent, of the total revenue of the States. 


(vi) Interest and Miscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State 
several miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, fines, fees, etc. 
In 1935-36 interest, mainly from loans to local governing bodies and on public account 
balances, was responsible for £4,807,885, whilst ‘* Miscellaneous ” revenue which includes 
fines ot the courts and fees for services amounted to £6,61 3,782. 


Division II.—Expenditure. . 


t. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are ;— : 
(a) Interest and sinking funds in connexion with public debt ; (6) Working 
expenses of railways and tramways; (c) Justice; (d) Police ; 
(e) Penal establishments ; (f) Education; (g) Health and charitable 

expenditure ; and (hk) All other expenditure, 


In earlier years the working expenses of Railways and Tramways were the most 
important item in Governmental expenditure, but in recent years Public Debt charges 
represent the heaviest item, notwithstanding the reduction in interest as a result of the 
1931 internal conversion loan and the more recent conversion operations in London. 
Prior to 1930-31 Railway working expenses represented about 30 to 35 per cent. of the 
total, but staff reductions and other economies effected in conseguence of the industrial 
depression reduced the figure to 26 per cent. in 1933 
percentage rose slightly to 27, compared with 35 per cent. represented by Public Debt 
Charges ; next in importance were Charitable, Public Health and Hospitals, 11 per cent. ; 
Education, 9 per cent. ; and Law and Order, 4 per cent. : 


-34. For the year. 1935-36 the 


4 


‘ 
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_ 2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds 
in the several States and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
last five years are given in the table hereunder :— 


STATE EXPEN DITU RE.—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS. 


All States, 


Year, | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | 5. Aust, | W. Aust. |'Tasmania. 
(a) (6) (a) a I he toe ees ‘ade tel! Fd mets thy 
. : : Torat. 
£ | St £ £ £ Pete co 


1931-32 |59,834,538 |26,163,594 |15,069,203 11,545,336 | 9,593,212'2,657,109|124,863,082 
1932-33 [52,960,277 25,547,486 |14,951,088 |I1,169,610 | 9,196,234|2,577,407 116,402,102 
1933-34 |48,925,538 25,330,797 |14,987,916 [11,031,862 | 9,270,609|2,740,099|112,298, 761 
1934-35 [48,863,577 |25,917,259 |15,844,033 |10,965,352 | 9,498,525|2,091,349| 114,080,695 
1935-36 |51,608,092 |26,699.971 |16,230,806 11,260,360 | 9,945-343/3,247,288)11 8,991,860 

Per Heap oF Poputarion,(c) 
SAORI arbre & ed Los 


SOLES Gdns Boge a. 


£ 3. d. | Ss 
1931-32 | 230 50 pret PO pra TO) 3 eo 20940 4A ree -2 8 Saitek a On or ts 
1932-33 | 20 810) 14 I 6] 15 17 11 | 19 5 OMeet Ee LanOr One? 17 13043 
PQgte sets E4583. 59 958 os ES! 5 | 8 TSet0 shot ‘oO 2t-11 EO. 40) SLO tame? 
1934-35 | ES FSO) hay 2569" | 16» .9x0 | £8 U5) anh G2 Tee Bod Sor 3a eh 7 dele we 2 
E955 308 OO Oil14 G.00/ 16 13 11° | To) 4 okie CREE) SL) gp teh 


(a) Includes expenditure cf certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue, such as receipts 
from Railways, Tramways, Sydney Harbour Trust, certain Water Supply and Sewerage Services, and 
motor taxation in New South Wales and motor taxation in Victoria. (b) Includes Social Services. 
Refer to letterpress on page 919. (c) Based on mean population of each financial year. 


3. Details of Expenditure for 1935-36.—The following table shows the total 
expenditure and expenditure per head under each of the principal items :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—DETAILS, 1935-36. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. lap es Q’land. 8. Aust, | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| All States, 
Eee ste) (c Pots sl 
} TOTAL. 
Public debt (interest, £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


sinking fund, ex- : 
change, etc.) «+ |916,005,707, 7,968,950] 6,295,433} 4,953,729] 4,030,250) 1,142,511] 40,396,580 
Railways and Tram- ! 
Ways (working ex- 


penses) .. «. |€15,084,955 46,441,275] 65,082,673] b2,211,618] 2,704,956] 559,548] 32,085,025 
Water Supply an i 

Sewerage (f) a 9863,467 308,034 e28,136 300,279 265,120 a 1,765,036 
Justice .. wa 528,251 228,086 175,484 82,428 76,062 39,71) 1,130,027 
Police 3 a 1,532,508 714,097 523,871 270,897 230,033} 106,801] 3,378,207 
Penal establishments 325.425 114,115 39,472 43,019 29,155 17,541 566,327 
Education. . 4:259,401) 2,764,375) 1,553,431) 972,352 758,862) 325,112] 10,633,534 


Health and charitable 7,093,179 1264,704) 1,060,466) 1,059,065! 465,452] 446,817] 13,395,683 
All other expenditure | 5,915,199/ 4,896,335] 1,468,840 1,366,373] __1,385,453|__ 009,241] 18,641.441 


Total «. | 51.608,092| 26,699,971| 16,230,806 11,260,360 9,945,343] 3,247,288 | -18,991,860 


Per Heap or Popunarion.(i) 


Public debtidnterest, | £8. d.] £& @ d.| 2 @.d.) & 8 a.| & 6. d.| & 6. a] £8, a. 
sinking fund, etc.)| 6 0 6| 4 6 6| 6 9 6] 8 9 o| 9 © o| 419 3] °5 19 rr 
Railways and Tram- | 
ways (working ex- ; 
penses) .. Sears may | OOP a Seed gel ase, Sat WO OTTO ea Bie ools Fas on 
Water Supply and H 
- Sewerage ys a Sae One a0 8 ad Goo) 27 be 26.9.) So an, To ne 0 5 3 
Justice .. vee ad 0 ae: 0 RE REY (Sl tay ike oe oa Tat, BA ORS SSO ae 5/4 
Police SC "i O37, Ohi. On 7 © 010 9 6) 29) oro ¥ 0-8913])) Gro! 
Penal establishments Fy eae alt = Kg The 3 (oleae) et 6 ‘O, t aet ON GeeiGle On te 8 
Education. . ais is Dae Eo) EEO. 0 i j72°*0 Pap ee 5A rt res ost 7 
Health and charitable 20 gu TDs 4 i) mix ih) tno. h 10...6 118 10} xX I9 ro 
All other expenditure 2x 4 oh ZB cody eT tO FS Sely Vin 16 7 ley ak RD ili: 2 OTA TTI Ones! 
Total ecu e Om ka. ONO FOULS Tia Toe ML a ae" do) rd et Gl xa sags 
(a) Includes electric tramways operated by the Victorian Fyailways. (b) Railways only. 
(c) Includes expenditure of certain moneys not paid into Consolidated, Revenue, see note (a) to previous 
table. (d) Exeludes £800,000 paid from Consolidated Revenite Fund on account of losses on 
country developmental! railways. (e) Water Supply and Irrigation Commission only. (f) Includes 
Water Conservation and Irrigation—New South Wales, £87,416 and South Australia £79,170. 
(9) Includes Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board outside Consolidated Revenne Fund. 
(4) In addition £268,969 was expended from Hospital Fund, (i) Basee on mean population of the 
' financial year. 
2218.—84 
ig Paks 
2 a ogee: 
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Division If].—Surplus Revenue. 
The following table shows for each of the years 1931-32 to 1935-36 the amount 
and amount per head of the surplus or deficit of each State :— 


STATE SURPLUS REVENUE. 


Q'land, | S. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | AM States. 


Year. | N.S.W.(a) hase 
a Se a ee ee een eee 9 = 
1931-32.. | —14,220,838| —1,608,322| —2,075,180) —1,063,360)—1,557,896 —271,614 | —20,803,210 
1932-33-- | —3,630,720) —841,501| —1,554,444| —1,008,898} —864,081 —55,216 | —7,954,860 
1933-34... | —3,416,100| —769,058) —1,128,531; - —843,816) —788,912 —47,885 | —6,994,302 
1934-35... —2298,763| —I51,197) —564,65r 36,226) — 467,005 —11I9,201 | — 3,264,642 
1935-30.. —1,738,449| 216,465 —742,815 148,965) 88,378 | —129,686 — 2,489,068 
Per Heap oF Popuation.(b) 
Eye. a. £8. od. SPS. Sead S5ef do TS 5k = ee 
1933-32... —5 1010| —o 17 10| —2 4 7 | —I 16 10) —3 If 10} —r 4 0] —3) 3-8 
1932-33.- =r 8 © | =o Oa, —T 55°F | 2 re 190)" =—7 19. 7) —9 410 | —i 4 2 
1933-34... =-£ 6) 21 =o 8 5 h—« S of =m, 92.0 | Sx 55 to | So of 2) ete 
1934-35... —o 17 6} —o zr 8|—oiI 9 oF 3) —0 7 6), =e 3645 )}—sae 
1935-36... —013 ©) —o F 4) —0 15 3 oS 3 x oN 3s 38 oo se a ee 
| 
: NotTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates deficit. 
(a) After allowing for payments into and expenditure from certain special funds. (5) Based on 
Mean population of each financial year. 
i § 3. State Trust Funds. 


1. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to the 
credit of Consolidated Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State 
Governments in trust for various purposes. Municipal sinking funds placed in the 
hands of the Governments are paid to the credit of the appropriate Trust Fund. 
In all the States except New South Wales, where the practice is confined to those 
companies transacting workers’ compensation insurance, life assurance companies 
operating are required to deposit a substantial sum in cash or approved securities 
with the Government, and these deposits help to swell the trust funds. Various 


other deposit accounts, superannuation funds, suspense accounts, ete., also find a 
place. 


2. Extent.—The amount of trust funds held on the 30th June, 1936, was as 
follows :— 


STATE TRUST FUNDS, 30th JUNE, 1936, 


Particulars. _| N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. All States. 
net elie eee 
£ Rae ler ae ee é £ 
Amount of (a 


trust funds |15,033,653| 7,278,647) 3,024,791 1,231,701) SSO Nose ae 


§ 4. State Loan Funds. : 

Division I.—Loan Expenditure. t 

1. General.—aAs far back as the year 1842 revenue collections were supplemented 
with borrowed moneys, the earliest loan being by New South Wales for the purpose of 
assisting immigration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 54d. per £100 per diem, 
or approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. Australian public 
borrowing, however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition 
to ordinary administrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are. 
usually entrusted to local authorities or left to private enterprise. Foremost amongst 
these are the construction and control of the railway systems, but loan moneys have 
largely been used for improvements to harbours and rivers, and the construction of roads, 
water supply and sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and public debt thus 
differ very materially from those of most European countries, and from those of the 
Commonwealth, where such expenditure was very largely incurred for purposes of 
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defence, or in the prosecution of war. As shown above, the State debts consist chiefly 


of moneys raised and expended with the object of assisting the development of 
the resources of the country, 


assets. 


was made. 


Statements relating to Loan Expenditure are given below for both the ‘ 
the “ net ” expenditure during the year. 
disbursed during the year whereas the net 
less any credits to the Loan Fund during t 
to local governing bodies, settlers, etc. 


credited to the Loan Fund in the year o 


2. Loan Expenditure, 1935-36. 
. of the gross loan expenditure for th 


and are to a very large extent represented by tangible 


“gross ” and 
The gross expenditure represents the amounts 

expenditure represents the gross expenditure 
he year on account of repayments of advances 


It might be mentioned that such moneys are 


f repayment irrespective of when the advance 


—(a) Gross Loan Expenditure, 193 5-36. Particulars 
€ year 1935-36 are given in the following table :— 


STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1935-36. 


F New South |... 02 Queens- | — South Western : 
Heads of Expenditure. Wales. Vic a as land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. Total. 
(¢) rs 
£ 27 ¢ £ £ £ ‘ 
Public Works and Services— - . ria 
Railwa Sa 2,582,007 280,900 693,712 434,091 11,675 215,613 
Penge c. Be 135,909 bs ; os (b) 100,000 * 2. f 453:907 
Roads ae se 230,763 112,183 \ 305,658 F Dy 
Bridges st a 18 a Kins fee oe a 
Harbours and Rivers .. 168,348) 118,588 95,639/1 6g ie 703450} 1,171,964 
_ Vights and Lighthouses oe at es Nie ’ 
Water Supply . 958.359] 285,473 304,625 16,405 1,564,862 
Sewerage -- 404,807 oe 84,299 53,496 ee 542,602 
Electricity Supply 38,959 A » 4 ae 257,168 859,415] 1,155,542 
Publie Buildings zs 443,327 : 7,866 494,198 111,397 9307877 88,442] 1,182,107 
Loans to Local Bodies (a) | \- ye 1,430,951 40,000] 1,857,115 22 PENI 
Unemployment Relief .. | ¢ 3»391:065 2,544,870 es = es 23,044| f 99257:045 
Advances for Housing .. 80,000 913] |. 393,082 21,505 500 27,756 523,756 
Other Public Works a 166,112 O4 15,893 182,099 
Primary Production— cc 2 
Soldier Settlement 209,274 6,085 22,817 427 127,846 366,449 
Land for Settlement at | ¢ 255,728 r 276,442 pera , , 28,874 577,863 
Water Conservation a a j as BD 4 26,063 7D \ 82 . 
Irrigation and Drainage | f °77/379') | Wc 15,958 20,401 7555 
Rabbit-proot Fencing .. < 19,444 36,564 3,521 oe 59,529 
Agriculture .. +e 369,806 me 13,122 ae 39,540 eras 
icultural Bank Bs a 225,017 re oe 225,0 
“yee to Settlers 78,008 ie 569,748 9,618 62,036 719,410 
Forestry se pie 46,793 107,000 156,582 Ba re 310,375 
i d Mineral Re- 
5 is a = oe 35,461 + 38,843 745304 
Other are rae a 45,523 os 45,523 
Other Purposes .. 13,093 3 509,516 27,396 550,008 
Total Public Works, eee ' 
., Expendi- ¢ 
ig ap - - a 9,490,608) 3,841,452| 4,228,148] 2,698,638) 2,464,167] 1,519,360] 24,242,382 
Per head of Population RS LE (Sly £2 T-Sh £4, Fo} S4 x2. xo Sexo. \a|) Sixx rar aE Sr ema 
Other than oie es 
xchange, Discounts an 
* Flotation Expenses .. 1,580,268 51,619 36,133 31,357 1,699,377 
and General F 
te Deficits : 2,865,482 58,000) = 741,815 339,094] 4,004,391 
Other a4 ae Ao 100,000 ie 100,000 
-Works, ete. P 
eeu ndints Hy 4,445,750] 109,619) 841,815 30,133 31,357) 339,094) 5,803,768 
Grand Total 13,936,358) 3,951,071) 5,009,903} 2,734,771| 2,495,524) 1,858,463] 30,046,150 


(a) Includes Grants. 


(b) Loans to Local Bodies for Tramways. 


(ec) Expenditure charged to 


-Loan Account. Expenditure from Loan Suspense Account not included until charged to Loan Account. 


 (@®) Expenditure from Loan and on account of Loan; includes expenditure from Public Account Advances 


Account, from Treasurer’s Advatice Account and from State Loans Repayment Fund. 


nT a ee a ee ee 
"1 , + 
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(b) Net Loan Expenditure, 1935-39. For the year ended 30th June, 1936, State net ‘ 
loan expenditure on Public Works amounted to £18,750,209, while expenditure on services 
6ther than works was £5,708,452, making an aggregate for the year of £24,458,06r1. 
Details for the year for each State are given in the following table :-— 
STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1935-36. 4 
- j { : | 2 
| | ee i 
. New South | »y; ;, | Queens- |, South Westera | nacmania,! x. 
Heads of Expenditure. AW ales) Victoria. | “\and. ater } akicalaet Tasmania, Tot 4 
PB. (a) | (3) a 4 . 7 
| “| Petr ox = 
| : | i 
s an ae eee ee 
. 
lie Works and Services— an 
ae oe en 2,201,837 120,224) 692,830 420,233 T 1,675) \ a 3.437,808. 
Tramways .- .. [Cr 122,650 see ) a. (€) 65,800) 2 ) > 
Roads — Bie ate 135.357] | 82,525 i 275,110 ond \Cr. =} : 
Bridges ate wan Or. 3,241/Cr. 5,484 f aes As } ah Sanat ood baum 
Harbours and Rivers .. 164,505|Cr.” 2,289} 117,320) 7,144 \ 68,497 
Lights and Lighthouses ab se H x3 | ue ae | j 
Water Supply ea 951,811 255,940 | 272,819) 15,482} ~ } 1,496,052, 
Sewerage Ss a 390,516|(0) Cr. 995) 64,468 34,102; s ee 
Hlectricity Supply 3 37,800 = | -- EA 257 168) 800,000) 1,094.9 se 
Public Buildings 5. 440,936 6,927 480,409} II0,919} 36,846) _ _52:177} 1,128,20g§ 
Loans to Local Bodies . . oe 3,985 (f)1,029,840 (f) 24,541/Cr. 805\Cr. 288,170 
Unemployment Relief 2,810,680 | | 7.938 496 
Works es 214995775) .: .: 1,857,115} 9,505) 4 
Advances for Housing .. 80,000 913! 92,864'Cr. 110,004/Cr. — 2,416/Cr. 510 60,8. 
Other Pye ns a oe ts | 77,634! 79) 8,272! 85,08 
Primary Production— | ’ | bia pl 
Soldier Settlement Ne aaa S  28,827/Cr. 48,403|\Cr. 36,981/Cr. 56,878Cr. 40,780, 1 ig. 37 
Land for Settlement... Ls 073241y ay 222,608,Cr. 12,064] . 2485) 5 ¥ 
Water Conservation dS yes | 65 .26u 86,729} 25,827 - | : 
Trrigation and Drainage 243 :007 Ae iS Sree LCr. 1,808 20,271 ea 743 ¢ 
-  _Rabbit-proof Fencing .. (e) Cr. 4,609) 14,494 Cr. 3,647, — -. | ae 6,238 
Agriculture .. oe 364,555 oe f 2,784, 3 36,045, ee, 403,38 
Agricultural Bank es oe “a \Cr. 40,187 Ly <i { ee Cr. 40,1 
Advances to Settlers .. (e) Cr. 4,357) ns 105,150) 8,786'Cr. 8,400 101,20 
Yorestry —_.. i 40,793) 101,071 45,233| ‘taal 193,097 
Mines and Mineral Re- j 
sources sie aa howe 196/Cr. 8,133 26,632 oa 28,915 me H 47-218 
Other ae aS i os x 6,844 . . 6,84. 
Other Purposes .. .. |Cr, 16,131/Cr. -9,115/C7.  30,263\(g7) 509,360) 15,670 469,02 
| | - 


Total Public Works Ser- 
vices, ete., Expendi- ' : 
ture we a 7,978,321} 3,115,982} 3,006,370 1,632,400) 2,356,260! 660,876; 18,750,2 

Per head of Population £3 0 o| S eg ze.) 23) 2 ro} Sexy 8°Ss & 3] So x7 sie 


Other than Works, ete.— 


Exchange, Discount and . 

Wotation Expenses .. 1,580,268 51,619) wis 29,195) 31,357 
Reyenue and General 

Cash Deficit en 2,865,482 58,000 741,815 <i Cr. 88,378 339,094 
Other an on ¥. ne 100,000 siz ce v4 


Total Non-Works, etc., 
Expenditure -» | 454455750] 109,619] * 841,815) 29,195/Cr. $7,021] 339,094] 5,708, 


SS ee 4 ee ee eee 


trand Total .. | 12,424,071|° 3,225,601| 3,848,185] 1,661,595] 2,209,239] 999,970! 24,458)6 


iq 
— 


(a) Expenditure from Loan and on account of Loan; includes expenditure from Public Account Advan 


Account, from Treasurer's Advance Account, and from State Loans Repayment Fund (6) Country towns 
(c) Loans to Local Bodies for Tramways. (d) Includes Rabbit-proof Fencing and Advances to Setth 
(e) Included with Soldier Settlement, &e. (f) Includes grants. (g) Includes State Bank £500,000. 


(t) Expenditure charged to Loan Account. Expenditure from Loan Suspense Account not included 

charged to Loan Account, (i) Credits on account of amounts written off indebtedness in respect of Sold! 

Land Settlement Advances (£934,722) and transfers from Special Deposits Account (£321,661) not allowe 
~ for, (j) Credits arising from the cancellation of securities redeemed from Sinking Fund not allowed for. 
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3. Net Loan Expenditure on Works, Services, etc. 1931-32 to 1935-36.—The 


following table gives the works net loan expendit i y 
A Was os penditure during each of the years 1931-32 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC. 
| | | sag 
| Victoria. Q’land.(a) | S. Aust. (¢) fase Aust.(¢)) Tasmania, | All States. 


| | 
z | | | 


Year. N.S.W. 


th 
th 
wh 


1931-32 ) 3,387,143 1,002,224 |Cr. 7,986 | 550,626 |1,267,805 26,254 | 6,226,126 
; | 


1932-33 4,319,766 | 2,094,271 672,474 901,473 |2,048,224 (Cr.74,907 | 9,961,301 
| | : 
1933-34 7,003,812 | 2,190,550 | 1,717,182 | 947,785 |2,563,087 118,783 |14,541,199 


_ 1934-35 | 9,724,462 | 1,786,860 | 3,169,072 d959,479 |2,633,678 361,495 18,635,046 


| 


67,978,321 | 3,115,982 | 3,006,370 | 1,632,400 2,356,200 | 660,876 18,750,209 \ 


, 


1935-36 


! 


Per Heap or Popu.ation. 


, eT ARIODE od MVE M ena npe ed: VS add te%dl ede wh 


1931-32 POn Se TOL bier ENO Omde 15 (lOO ¥ [2518 Och 40s G2 eal 19 I 

1932-33 | © 13° 4 EEN O14. hl Tt t | 4 3.6 (Crea. 6 7c OMS 

1933-34 | ae te) 9 t 4 oo Lap" 2 Bh 12 YA WTS CoN Vy OVTO" 4. 

N34 35st 33915, 20-\. (OLTO Ol 3.6 0}, 1 12 LO.) 5 t8.40/[) 211-9275 "6 
5 


1935-36 3.0 0 eS 2 (sale a ee is a) Me | CN 


t 


; 
' 
| 


(a) Figures for each year are exclusive of £100,000 portion of repayments transferred to 
Consolidated Keyenue and applied to Sinking Fund contributions. For the year 1931-32 re} ayments 
exclude £298,365 transferred from Governments Savings Bank Inscribed Stock Account. (b) Credits 
on accounts of amounts written off indebtedness in respect of Soldier Land Settlement advances (£934,722) 
and transfers from Special Deposits account (£321,661) not allowed for. (ec) Credits arising from the 
cancellation of securities redeemed from Sinking Fund not allowed for. (7) Amounts of £804,088 
written otf Public Debt and £88,782 adjustment of interest pursuant to Soldier Settlement. Agreement not 
allowed for. (e) Expenditure charged to Loan. BHxpenditure from Loan Suspense Account not 
as included until charged to Loan Account. 


The loan expenditure per head of population, which varies in the different States 


and in different years, reached its highest point for the five years under review in 
1934-35 with £2 153. 9d. per head, and its lowest in 1931-32 with 19s. 1d. per head, 


4. Total Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 1936.—The total loan expenditure 
inclusive of revenue deficits, etc., of the States from the initiation of borrowing to the 
30th June, 1936, amounted to £038,443,985. The purposes for which this sum was 
expended are shown in the following table :— ; 
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TOTAL STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1936. 


| j 
5 a : South Western aS TTaTay 
Heads of Expenditure. ape mae Victoria. | Queensland. 4 yctralia. | Australia. a 
ales. } 
ae 
¢ £ £ | £ Sees “ 2 
Public Works and Ser- = | | | : 
vices— | | Soe ee ee | 
Rhiraes. 146,716,614 | 74,780,077 | 63,471,984 34,225,173 24,767,222 7,109,190 | 351,070,260 
‘Tramways 2b @ Ost 825719 : ee | 63,468.195 | 1,107,553 -- 13,757,867 
Roads aie Bridges |%6,756,428 12,237,256 | 3,638,442 332193745 ) 3,278,503 7 714,875 BS 301,512 
Harhours, Rivers, i | ~ en Pe 1 : 5 
Lighthouses 20,539,933 | _ 990,506 | 2,554,563 | 8,103,714 | 6,967,547 ee 
Water Supply 24,780,632 | 29.109,449 | | 14,347,775 | 8,194,113 hepa in! 
Sewerage... .. | 16,307,896 | (@)217,784 | 3,280,373 | 2,940,364 ae 22746 
Electricity Supyly.. | 1,307,352 | 17,839,227 ate Beem cys 
Public Buildings 13,030,428 | 6,419,077 | 3:554.435 | 1,907,308 | 1,915,899 |_ 32,380,599) 
Mireircen Go Tiga 1,827,664 / 529,203 91,809 45,332 20953 
Bodies (/) ate 15,197,277 nee | keene 10,754,03! 
Unemployment Reliei| J (0,355,594 “+ es eo, 3 
avanees ro tslng 1,004,344 < 913 4,314,415 53747:473 726,815 178,466 11,972,426 
Commonwealth Ser- b Bp = | ; 
vices... ax } 1319654037 149,323 524,388 | 1,283,387 | 332,293 | 270,634 6,525,962 
Other Public Works ae | ¥ 
and Services 49,855 | 1,330,283 77,634 | 1,178,447 | 1,339,284 3:975,503 
Primary Production— | ‘3 7 
Soldier Settlement. . coe 967,584 28,007,227 |_ 1,390,034 | 8,703,296 | 7,227,762 2,619,964 = 
Land for Settlement | [ °°?” \. 13,265,968) | e =. | Lx,598,468 324,662 405,017 | $94,940,806 
Closer Settlement .. | 9,329,428 |S S Peuss: |S é 4 
Advances to Settlers (f) 2,164,272 3,304,046 | 9,319,607 341,964 
Water Conservation arses FTES 8 ! 28,638 D4 
Irrigation and Drain- | - 14,765,225 . 2,140,412 j- 2938402 
age as ~“ ; 7,444,212 | 1,795,290 ne 
Rabbit Proof Fenc- 7 
‘ing, We (f) 812,192 | 334,260 | 240,361 341,765 1,728,578 
Agricultural Bank. . Bi 5 1,675,506 | : 5,878,695 79554,20E 
Agriculture .. | &7,200,426 150,682 47,208 | 3,581,218 10,979,534 
Mines and Mineral | | ¢ 
Resources 580,936 520,421 | 1,942,404 | ¥- 257545705 | 5:798,556 
Other Bg 642,451 1,428,590 | 1,701,005 628,016 | ee 4,400,062 
Other Purposes €3,819,256 | 1,041,975 | 5,900,775 |(1)2,743,200 | 3,580,892 } 335,971 17,431,069 
= e = = | | | } $e 
| \* 
Total Public Works, 
Services, &e., Ex- , iS | = 
penditure 309,101,770 |197,862,641 |II3,039,405 |104,977,083 |89,674,883 |27,363,547 842,019,329 
Other than Works, 
etc.— | 
Exchange on Re- | 
mittances ee ‘ 
Discounts and Flota- | ¢1°°9:933 ‘ nois08s Big 
_tion Expenses 5,566,033 959,971 | 3,857,840 (9) 
Revenue and General ! 
Cash Deficits 36,141,116 | 4,083,682 | 3,980,401 | 8,608,592 |11,368,234 835,366 
Treasury Bills Re- i 
tired a ae 4,185,338 
Other 120,050 700,000 
Grand Total 361,371,969 |207,512,356 [121,914,144 |114,545,046 |104,900,957|28,198,913 


(a) Includes Grain Blevators. 


Undertakings. 


.(d) Country sewerage, 
(f) Included with Soldier 
(7) Includes State Bank, 


Settlement, 


(b) Loans to Local Bodies for Tramways. 


&e. 


(c) Includes Indust. 


(e) Includes Advances to Settlers and Rabbit Proof Fence! 
(7) Included with Other Public Works. 


(hk) Includes Gr: 


The figures in the table show the amounts actually spent, and differ from those 
given later in the statements relating to the public debt, which represent the amount of 
loans still unpaid. The statement above includes all expenditure, whether the loans 


have been repaid or are still in existence. 


In the public debt statement, however, loans 


repaid are not included, and in the case of loans still outstanding, each is shown according 


to the amount repayable at maturity, 


available for expenditure. 


and not according to the amount originally 
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Division II.—State Public Debts. 

1. General.—The first government loan raised in Australia was obtained by New 
South Wales in 1842. This and nine other loans prior to 1855 were all procured locally: 
In the last-mentioned year New South Wales approached the London market for the 
first instalment of a 5 per cent. loan for £683,300. Victoria first appeared as a borrower 
in 1854, and made its first appearance on the London market in 1859. ‘The first public 
loans were raised by the other States in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South 
Australia 1856, Western Australia 1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. State Debts, 1933 to 1937.—The table hereunder shows the State public debts 
and the amounts owing per head of population at the 30th June in cach year from 1933 
to 1937 inclusive. The totals include sums advanced by the Commonwealth to the States 
for settling returned soldiers on the land, and for this reason they differ in some cases 
from those given in some previous issues. On the transfer of the Queensland State 
Savings Bank business to the Commonwealth Bank in 1920, Queensland Government 
Securities were handed to the latter for the Savings Bank current account credit balance 
and for amounts owing on account of Advances to Settlers and Workers’ Dwellings. 
This transaction added a total of £5,9360,916 to the Public Debt without involving 
any additional borrowing. 

As provided in the Financial Agreement Act 1928 (particulars of which are given 
in Chapter I., pages 21 to 33), the Commonwealth Government on ist July, 1929, 
assumed the liabilities of the States to bondholders in respect of the debts of the States 
existing at 1st July, 920, and taken over by the Commonwealth. Reference is made in 
Chap. IV. of this volume to certain remissions which the Commonwealth Government 
made to the States on account of losses sustained by the States in connexion with 
soldier Jand settlement; the States’ debts were so reduced by £5,000,000 as from 
Ist October, 1925, and by a further £2,597,783 as from 30th June, 1927. The following 
figures which represent the total “‘ face ” or ‘‘ book ” value of the debt of States leaving 
out of account currency changes since the loans were floated have been adjusted on this 
account, and therefore differ from those given in some earlier issues :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS. 


Date. | N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. . Tasmania. | All States. 


| | | 
TOTAL. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ & 


oth June, 1 14,067,707] 169,238,072) 114,530,854|102,902,345| 83,514,697| 23,597,945| 807,851,620 
” AO 324,606,668 172,971,789| 117,817,353/104,614,292| 85,847,802| 23,649,918] 829,508,022 
”» 1935 | 337,101,269) 174,160,663) 118,846,753/105,349,536| 88,590,176] 23,915,354| 847,963,751 
” 1936 | 346,576,204) 175,058,285) 122,647,234/105,698,481) 90,344,055| 24,418,156] 864,742,505 
” 1937 | 350,291,499) 176,597,010| 124,898,475|106,594,164| 92,332,855] 25,247,540] 875,961,543 


Per Heap oF PopuLarion.(a) 


| 
iG, || weds TE is 


Er 8s ds ne 22d, oak £ fn, are. by re 2 ART 

oth June, 1 T204rs t O2 19" (Orzo 17" 5 ne, S* 7 ago I} 103 43 t2a? 2-5 
: : aay 423) 26. 4 OP TOTO, 123.) OU || T7O 7! BL TOds 4 03) OZ. TS) -Ol, vY24y FOLAe 
fd LOSS’ | IZ% --H.--2 94.15 2] 122 15 8| 180 2 10] 198 x5 5] 104 rr 2) 3126 7 6 

y 1936 | 129 18 10 Of I5"-5 | 125" 92 6 )| T80 "x" 4) 2006 8) 106 +3, “4 "127 1H) 6 

Be 1037 | 1309 1 ro OS! 3.4 Lap tp aE yf 18H. 9203.45) 65] X08! rg Tol, 3128 Toles 


(a) Based on population at 30th June in each year. 


The public debt of the whole of the States increased during the period under review 
by nearly £68 million or at the rate of £17 million per annum, The debt per head of 
population increased during the period by £6 8s. 4d. to £128 ros. 5d. per head or slightly 

_ more than 5 per cent. In some States certain public functions such as Tramways, Water 
Supply and Sewerage, and Harbour Services, etc., are controlled by Boards or Trusts which, 
in addition to receiving advances from the Central Government, raise loans by public 
borrowing on their own behalf, while in other States these services are controlled by the 
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Central Governments. Comparisons of the debts of the States are therefore difficult, 
but on page 945 figures showing the aggregate debts of the States including these loca] 
and semi-governmental bodies are given for the year 1934-35. 

3. Plate of Flotation of Loans.—As pointed out previously, the early loans, 
usually for comparatively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the increasing 
demand for loan funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London market, 
the practice of raising loans in London came into vogue, and for many years local 
flotations, except for short terms or small amounts, were comparatively infrequent. 
In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of money in Australia seeking 
investment have led to the placing of various redemption and other loans locally, with 
very satisfactory results. Moreover, loans have been placed in New York on account 
of all States. The following table gives particulars of loans outstanding on the 30th 
‘une, 1937, which had been floated abroad and in Australia respectively :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS, 36th JUNE, 1937.—PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS. 
Floated Abroad. 1 


Floated in Grand Total. 


State , 
0 eeaae Total | Australia. 
London. New York. Overseas. | 
£ Steg. £ (b) £ (a) | £ Aust. | £ (a) 
New South Wales | 160,541,620 | 13,071,098 | 173,612,718 | 176,678,781 | 350,291,499 
Victoria «. | 62,849,805 | 4,530,842 | 67,380,647 | 109,216,363 | 176,597,010 


Queensland Ce 63,171,171 7,139:474 | 70,310,645 | 54,587,830 | 124,808,475 
South Australia | 43,296,157 | 1,746,382 | 45,042,539 | 61,551,625} 106,504,164 
Western Australia | 44,286,745 | 2,030,334 | 40,317,079 | 46,015,776 | 92,332,855 


Tasmania oe | 13,488,237 229,779 / 13,718,016 | 11,520,524 : 25,247,540 
1 | } 
= | Q | Q ) 
Total ++ | 387,633,735 | 28,747,909 | 416,381,644 | 459,579,809 | 875,961,543 
| 
| 1 
Per Heap oF PopuLaTion. 
fo ae a ey &. &, S eideul E-a.€ [ae ae 
(Ste.) (6) (a) |~ (Aust.)> | (a) 
New South Wales | 59 12 5 4 17 —E |. 64 -9> 6>] 65 32-4 PSC eee 
Victoria oa a oy A ee me Smee Me BSS ih G: | 95 3-4 
Queensland es 63, 13. 6 hele eae FO X75 |}. 55-6 GS). 325) yee 
South Australia. . 93.11 (O [2 a 7p FR RG” 4 pes car Ser eee 
Western Australia 97-9 Ir fF 4 9-5 | ror 1g 4 iiror 6 x | 203 Ss 
Tasmania oo For ket Se Tg re 59 bo2t) “49 12. &  zaB esta 
othl ao wslmesot ak G 4, ot 6r 110 | 67.8 7 | 12810 5 


US EF] Pete Peale peeereeth, aS Ss rif 34 
(a) Total “face or “book” value of the debt of each State without adjustment on account of 
currency changes since the loans were floated. (b) See note (c) page 899. 


Particulars of the aggregate debts of the States for the last five years showing the 


amounts which will mature overseas and in Australia respectively will be found on 
page 940. 

4. Rates of Interest.—(i) Aé 30th June, 1937. As mentioned previously, the 
highest rate of interest paid for the earliest State loans was 5}d. per £100 per diem, or, 
approximately, 8 per cent. per annum. At present the rates vary from 7 per cent. to 
1} per cent., thirty-two separate rates being involved. The average rate payable on the 
aggregate indebtedness is about £3 15s. per cent. For the separate States the average 
varies, being lowest for New South Wales and highest for Queensland. The following 
table gives particulars of the amount of debt at each rate of interest payable, together 
with the amount and the average rate of interest payable at 30th June, 1937, with 
separate information for London, New York and Australian maturities. The units of 
currency in this table are—for debts maturing and interest payable— 

in Australia  .. £ Australian. 
in London .. £ Sterling. : 
in New York .. Payable in terms of dollars. See note on page 800. 


Bi 


+ 


> 


a a 2 ee ee Le at aS : 
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The totals given represent the total “ face” or “ book” value of the debts of each 
State without adjustment on account of currency changes since the loans were floated, 
and the nominal amount (and average rate) of interest payable, taking no account of 
exchange :— 


____STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE AT 30th JUNE, 1937. 


Rate of Place of |New South 
Interest. _ Maturity. Wales. | 


Victoria, Queens- South Western 


land. | Australia. | Australia, | T@8™mania,| All States, 


% £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Tin Oe -» | New York a re 1 1,843,522 ies ae me 1,843,522 
6.0 .- | New York es ee 2,054,865 ae 3% a 2,054,865 
5.25 +» | London “| 17,870,500 oh & “I 17,870,500 
5.0375 -- | Australia 3,035 we e 8,000 250,000 261,240 522,275 
5.6 London 17,094,016] 14,459,131 37,891,688 13,910,287) 12,998,962 1,238,987 97,593,071 
z New York) 9,178,465! 3,753,402 2,200,939} 1,746,382] 2,030,334 229,779] 19,139,301 
Se 4s7s -- | London = 5,999,000 + + .. 5,999,000 
4.65 -- | Australia 572,911 an = I,200| 1,217,972 200,000] ¥,992,083 
4.5 «+ | New York} 3,592,633 777;440| 1,040,148 . . + 5,710,221 
+ 4.2625 ++ | Australia | 2,124,060 193,200] 2,186,120 166,140 62,797 st 4,732,317 
4.00875 .. | Australia | 11,246,140 6,670 oe 795,000 377,962 750 | 12,426,522 
b Australia | 67,942,599) 53,524,323] 15,425,766 37:634,603) 17,936,506] 7,503,659 199,967,456 
4-0(0) London jj 29,241,932 2,962,116} 8,000,000 5,963,835] 7,680,385 2,800,000} 56,648,268 
3.96667 .. | Australia | 52685,910 oo es . Sms 5,685,910 
3-89167. .. | Australia a oe a0 985,000 oe fe 985,000 
3-875- .. | Australia | 3,157,250] 5,062,333| 2,758,999 34251475] 1,814,659| 430,130] 16,648,846 
Australia | 24,073,520) 16,873,835) 8,539,453/ 5,988,080 6,897,811] 1,355,720, 63,728,719 
~ 3-75 { London 7,772,032) 6,887,649! 1,988,300] 5,418,300] 1,934,301 1,076,000] 25,077,182 
"3.625 .. | Australia ‘9 877,000 aa On 277,930 27,200/ 1,182,130 
Australia | 4,428,150} 3,012,545| 1,384,572 1,483,450) 1,768,754 71,850) 12,549,321 
3-5 { London 34,431,901) 19,715,995} 9,697,000) 5,340,776] 4,721,205 6,156,500) 80,063,377 
3.4875 Australia 60,200 500} 6,239,850 83,050] 1,765,558 T51,501) 8,300,659 
3.42083 Australia os 1,130,950 a o on .. 1,130,950 
3.375 ++} Australia | 7,406,370) 1,535,430} 768,740) 1,533,050] 1,909,620 155,290] 13,308,440 
/ London Ae 717,075! 1,327,770} 4,417,399 10,725,217) 1,277,450 18,464,911 
s=25 { Australia | 5,655,720, 9,232,545] 1,417,442 750,000] 2,006,205, "186,880 19,248,792 
3-125 .. | Australia 2,000 1,000 70,000; 325,230. . + 398,230 
ar +» | Australia 479,811 391,049) 5,277,206 +. 1,566,000! = 201,302] 7,915,368 
3.02083 .. | Australia 2 2,482,000 “> . + + 2,482,000 
Australia | 17,951,762| 3,777,145] 7,563,807] 3,892,183 2,839,002 819,002} 36,842,901 
3-0) { London 33,202,113) 6,224,014| 4,266,413) 2,433,490 + 448,300] 46,574,339 
2.9062 -» | Australia 77,850 220,000 5,100} 29,721 +. . 332,671 
as 2 -- | London 10,954,600 aS “ 1,996,335] 3,228,661 . 16,179,596 
2.7125 --_| Australia 291,421 446,845) 352,915 4371992 ue + 1280.073 
big London 9,965,276] 5,884,825 ae 2,815,726] 2,998,014 * 21,663,841 
¥ Australia es ae +. 50,000 + 50,000 
2.325 -. | Australia 645,652 778,083 54,750] 373,451 sia + 1,851,936 
2.0 *,. | London ee be or 1,000,000 +. 491,000} 1,491,000 
“Ei is) ++ | Australia | 30,560,000] 3,985,000] 2,543,000} 3,830,000 5,325,000 165,000) 46,408,000 
Australia 90 ae 110 +. . . 200 
Overdue { London 8,650 a re me ae a 8,650 


stralia |r 6,678,781|109,216,363) 54,587,830] 61,551,625] 46,015,776] 11,529,524 459,579,809 
Total Debt ae eis 62,849,805 63,171,171) 43,296,157] 44,286,745 13,488,237/387,633,735 
t New York) 13,071,098] 4,530,842| 7,139,474) 1,746,382 2,030,334 229,779| 28,747,909 


- 


Total [350,292,499 176,597,010/124,898,475| 106,594,164) 92,332,855] 25,247,5401875,961,543 


252 23,846 6,333,969 

6,022,051) 4,038,557) 1,923,632} 2,281,948] 1,623,840] 443,941! 16,333,0 
“Acar Tavincai 5,980,704) 2,417,174) 2,799,686] 1,679,005] 1,699,755 494,564! 15,070,888 
"payable New York) 634,091" 222,655 409,193/ 87,319} 01,517 11,489] 1,466,264 


Total 12,636,846| 6,678,386) 5,132,511 4,048,272) 3:425,112 949:994) 32,871,121 


Smee ola Se Me Pee Bes Sand rie EAU OY ss ne ar J 
8 2 3°59 La 9 10) 6 eee ae 3 10 a efor 4 BOLe *E 
oieates of gueeis : zie aa Ta a et ican Ss ot ye Sk dS al an I ae) 
interest New York) 417 o 48TBaug 5 m4 8 5) Oba 5 0 @ 5 00 5 ae Px 
ayable co Ey oe : 
he Total BWI 2 oie Sui5° 48 4 2 2 3 15 11 314 3 i ae a 5 PLE 


(a) richie, contributions payable by Commonwealth and British Governments towards the inte..«t on 
Migration Loans. (6) Includes unconverted, 


Hes See 
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The average rate of interest payable shows a very substantial decrease due to the 
internal debt conversion in July and Angust, 1931, which is referred to in the 
Appendix. The average rate for debt maturing in Australia has been reduced from 
£5 4s. gd. per cent. in 1931 to £3 11s. 1d. per cent. in 1937. For debt maturing in 
London the average rate increased from £4 12s. 7d. per cent. in 1931 to £4 138. 3d. in 
1932, but,as a result of the conversions effected in London prior to 30th June, 1937, 
fell to £3 178. 9d., while for New York loans it decreased from £5 2s. 6d. per cent. in 
193i to-£5 2s. in 1937. 


(ii) Variations from 1901 to 1937.—The variations in the rates of interest payable 
on the public debts of the States are shown in the following table which gives the 


_ percentages of the total debts in various interést groups during the years specified, 


and the average rate of interest in each year :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—PERCENTAGES, ETC., IN VARIOUS INTEREST GROUPS. 


Percentage of Total Debt at 30th June— 


Tnterest Rates. fae = = Oe Po anna = a 
} | 
Igor. Igti. Ig2T. 1931. | 1935. 1936. 1937- 
: | 
++ aaa! - -——_} | 
| | 
| 
o/ o/ | o/ , of | 
a oe 6 % ee Soe 
' : 1 
. | 
Not exceeding 3 per cent. | 18.0 | 17.9) 10.2 5-3 | 15-8) 18.3) 19.9 
Exceeding 3 per cent. but not 


exceeding 4 percent. .- 78.5 |- 81.9 | 45-4 17.2} 59.1 | 60.3} 60.1 
Exceeding 4 per cent. but not 


exceeding 5 percent. ., | 3.1 OT] “2526 ff 36.8 | 22.2) 38.8 17-5 
Exceeding 5 per cent. but not | | ; 
exceeding 6 percent. ..| 0.4 0.r | 23.5} 38.4 eee Te bee 283 
Exceeding 6 per cent. 3 Sees em AV ees ak 2 0.2 0.2 
: = |———} 
Total .. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | r00.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


——e — —— i 


Average Rate .. ey | 3.6 | 


5. Dates of Maturity.—Securities like the British Consols are interminable, but 
Australian debts have in most cases a fixed date for repayment, there being a few 
exceptions which are included in the following table under the headings “* interminable,” 
“Treasurer’s option,” and ‘“‘ not fixed.” Those terminable at ‘‘ Treasurer’s option” 
include amounts which are payable by the respective Governments after giving a specified 
notice, and those “‘ not fixed” consist of certain amounts owing to the Commonwealth 
Government. Generally, renewal is effected at date of maturity in respect of the 
greater portion of the loan. In order to avoid application to the market at an 
unfavourable time, several States adopted the practice of specifying a period prior to the 
date of maturity within which the Government, on giving twelve, or in some cases six 
months’ notice, has the option of redeeming the loan. The Government can, therefore, 
take advantage of opportunities that may offer during the period for fayourable 
renewals. Particulars concerning the due dates of the State loans outstanding on the 
30th June, 1937, are given in the following table, the various maturities being grouped 
according to years ending 30th June. 


Where the Government has the option of redemption during a specified period 
the loan is classified according to the latest date of maturity. 


4 


lpia tells Sapna yeild i LO mR te Ts fe 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—LATES. DATE OF MATURITY OF AMOUNT 
OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1937. 
fi 
Year of Maturity Maturing in | Maturing in | Total Matur Maturin: 
| gin 
‘Ended 30th June), London. New York, | ing Overseas.| Australia. Grand Total. 
| 
£ Stg. £ (b) £(a) °|. \£ Aust. £ (a) 

1935... sis ++ | 34,564,806 34,564,806 | 50,630,471 85,204,277 
1939 .. .- +. 2,358,276 2,358,276 47,318,565 49,676,841 
1940, .. = ++ | 4,604,800 4,604,800 16,718,514 21,323,314 
194k ae Pay = £ +5 8,753,896 8,753,896 
1942 >» | 13,469,981 1,843,522 15,313,503 | 69,104,250 84,417,753 
1943 ++ | 16,179,596 a 16,179,590 | 27,859,167 44,038,763 
1944 “fs = A } at | 21,215,850 11,215,850 
1945 -+ | 3,985,000 | 3,985,000 26,476,873 30,461,873 

| | } 
1946 .. co ote —s : oa | se | 16,500 16,500 
1047) ge -» | 5,684,214 2,054,865 7:739,079 | 1,487,928 93227,007 
1948 .. = = is = ae | 16,330,144 16,330,144 
1949. Se -- | 38,648,687 38,648,687 *| 30,479,475 69,125,102 
1950 z are a | 6,082,195 6,082,195 24,801,589 30,883.784 
195r . 2 ++ | 20,579,928 20,579,928 16,074,697 36,654,625 
1952 ex eel =: Ee 17,285,216 17,285,216 
1953 ~ +. | 12,360,958 12,360,958 491,718 12,852,676 
1954. = Se 946,025 5:946,925 | 15,254,635 27,201,560 
£g55.—  < ve a) | 3,250,204 3,250,204 778,078 4,028 282 

} 
956°. “€ re 10,524,842 | 10,524,842 14,614,521 25,139,363 
1957 os “ veal -: 4,582,905 | 4,582,965 346,685 4,929,050 
TOSS oe. oR -- |. 38,652,500 9,741,715 | 48,394,215 14,472,449 62,860,664 
1959 . as 72 21,239,050 ne 21,239,050 548,227 21,787,277 
1960 3,850,724 3,850,724 15,339,844 | 19,190,568 
196i. Br es 33,923,518 33,923,518 I,141,98r | 35,065,499 
3962 me se | 4,964,083 4,964,083 14,231,530 19,195,613 
1963 .. -. | 10,392,396 | 10,392,396 106,804 10,499,200 
1964 on. me 1,566,000 | 1,566,000 

| i] 
"1966 - ee af 14,130,000 14,130,000 | 14,130,000 
1970... po e4 1,970,300 1,970,300 1,970,300 
197I, ... a ++ | 9:322,446 95322,446 9,322,446 
T9750 os ed _++ | 13,693,528 13,693,528 y 13,493,528 
T0705 ose x -» | 65,283,071 65,283,071 50,064 65,333,135 
Overdue (c) . 8,650 | 8,650 450 tee 
Interminable  .. 1,200 see ree) 463,289 
Treasurer’s Option | 2,433,499 2,433,499 0,568,232 9,001,731 
Hali-yearly Drawings .. 53,200 531200 4:750.249 | 4,803,449 
Not fixed re | {,294,208 4,294,208 
Total 28,747,909 | 410,381,044 | 459,579,899 | 875,961,543 


387,633,735 


(a) Total “ face” or “ book” value of the Public Debt of the States without adjustment on account 
of currency changes since the loans were floated. (b) See note (c) on page S99. (ec) Includes 
unconverted. 


6. Sinking Funds.—Prior to the passing of the Financial Agreement Act 1928, the 
practice of providing sinking funds by the States had been consistently followed in 
Western Australia only. This State had established sinking funds in connexion with 
each of its loans the contributions to which varied from 1 per cent. to 3 per cent. 
per annum of the nominal amount of the loan. The funds are placed with trustees in 
London, by whom they are invested in securities, and applied from time to time to the 
redemption of loans falling due. In the other States the sinking fund provision varies, 
consisting in certain instances of the revenues from! specified sources, in others of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. The 
Financial Agreement Act 1928 contains provisions for the establishment of a sinking fund 
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on States’ debts, and details are included in Part III., Section 3 of the Financial 
Agreement between the Commonwealth and States which is shown in Chapter L., 
Details of the transactions of the National Debt 


pages 21 to 33, of this volume. 


Sinking Fund (States’ Account) for 1935-36 are given in the Finance Bulletins issued 


by this Bureau. 


D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 

1. Revenue and Expenditure.—The following tables show the aggregate revenue 
and expenditure of the Commonwealth and States for each of the five years to 1935- 
36, allowance having been made in cases of duplication :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—REVENUE. 


| Revenue collected 


Revenue collected 


Year ended 30th June— by Commonwealth | by State Total. 

| Government.(a@) Governments.(b) 

| 

| 

eee = | F 

£ / £ £ 

| 
1932 70,139,488 94,924,950 165,064,448 
1933 : F25443,014 9) 99,032,330 171,175,344 
1934 72,597,082 || 95,589,547 | 168,186,629 
1935 | 75,956,678 | 100,831,142 176,787,820 
1936 81,923,489 106,130,151 188,053,640 


} 


(a) Excluding Interest on Loans to Statee for Soldier Land Settlement, Miscellaneous Loans, and 
(b) Excluding Payments by Commonwealth Government under 
“Surplus Revenue”, “ Special Grants ", “‘ Financia] Agreement", and “ Federal Aid Roads ” Acts. 


Balance of Interest on States’ Debts. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—EXPENDITURE. 


Year ended goth June— 


Expenditure by 
Commonwealth 
Government.(a) 


| 
/Ex penditure by State: 


1932 on 
1933 a 
1934 
1935 
1936 


61,004,576 
(6) 59,181,494 
(6) 61,580,600 
(6) 65,260,563 
(b) 67,983,128 


| 


Governments, | —— 
! 
£ £ 
124,863,082 185,867,658 
116,402,102, 175,583,596 
112,298,761 | 173,879,361 
114,080,695 579,341,258 
118,991,860 | 186,974,988 


(a) Excluding Payments to States and Interest on States’ Debts, c= 
by Commonwealth for relief of Wheat-growers and other Primary P: 


(b) Payments to States 


roducers not deducted. 
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2. Taxation.—The table hereunder shows the combined Commonwealth and 
State taxation -for each of the years 1931-32 to 1935-36, as well as the amount per head 
of population. Certain taxation collections by the State Governments which are not 
paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund have been included :-— 

TOTAL COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 


| ¢ , . ih <e— 


' 


Particulars. 


| : 
1931-32. | 1932-33. 1933-34. 1934-35. 1935-36. 

| 

} ; 


} = 
| 


| | 


Commonwealth— 


| 
| 
| 


Customs and Excise 


23,405,790) 32,902,443) 34,254,842, 37,869,486] 41,437,717 
Sales Tax =e 8,425,067| 9,309,275} ies 8,554,076 9,432,468 
Flour Tax =e / ~~ | ~. | 1,253,957 ae 1,150,738 
Other - | 17,128,179) 13,784,318) 12,204,240] 11,532,608! 11,596,383 
' 

a apd otel = ++ | 53,959,042) 56,146,036) 56,408,728) 58,754,524) 63,617,306 

. : 
¢ State .. “ .. | 32,748,528] 37,325,609) 34-401,001| 36,461,255) 40,981,823 

' 

bse 


| 
| 


1 
Grand Total a | 86,707,570) 93,471,645) 90,809,729 95,215,779, 104,599,129 
t 


Taxation per head («)— 


i 
| 
| 
| 
Lenk. a Ee aah. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Commonwealth— | 8. come aC ee ik 
Customs and Excise .. 4 6 8 AO0G ET | eS oe2 TS) eine to 6 29 
Rales Tax .. a CeO Lt Ors 1b Te On Say Ver. G lien iyi 
Flour Tax .. oy * ae Aaa eyo 0 3 «5 
Other a8 goes tel fs ma ed Cae St We rest a S| FETA 
| | | 
Total a Satgn Wy or8 aloes ASO "6! eS) ng ow o18.6 
os . | 
State .. : SiS Oe beth eS iin Se B Sioa R 
j 


| 
Gram cota) “Sera 4 8 fig $30 a "53 Fogdog ak ie hie Tea oe 


(a) aend on mean population of each nancial year ; that for States, on the azercgate mean population 
* : of the six States. 3 
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i _—(i) General. The table hereunder shows the public debt of the 
nue erie ~ = States at the 30th June in each of the pegs oss 5 er 
In this table all moneys borrowed by the Commonwealth on behalf of : # ne ave 
been included with State debts only, and similarly, the debts taken over fy : ae 
wealth from South Australia on account of the Northern Territory an . a = or 
Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway have been included with the Commonwealth Debt :— 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATES’ PUBLIC DEBTS. 


| 
At 30th June— 
* Where oad 
Particulars. | Redeem= "| —=—— = —— 
| able. 
| 1933- 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
| 
| 
ae a =e 
i} 
" g(a) £ (a) £ (a) £ (a) £ (a) 
5 / 220,3 8 8,403,098 | 214,929,762 
Commonwealth .. | Aust. .. | 221,274,206 218,806,160 20,391,289 | 218,4 192957 
London 158,642,224 157,533,140 157,233,140 | 156,285,327 | 155,778,627 
New York) 16,889,983 16,711,476 | 16,526,641 | 16,351,176 | 16,201,952 


Total (b)| 396,806,503 | 393,050,776 394,151,070 | 391,039,601 386,910,341 
| - 


States .. «- | Aust. .. | 386,173,942 | 4r0,4 429,701,893, | 


78,856 $47,258,509 459,579,899 
London | 392,156,891 | 389,792,322 | 389,223,822 | 388,575,335 387.633-735 
| New York, 29,580,787 29,236,544 29,038,036 28,903,662 28,747,909 


Total (b) | 807,851,620 829,508,022 | 847,963,751 | 864,742,505 875,002,543 


| Aust. .. | 607,388,238 | 629,285,016 | 650,093,182 665,661,607 | 674,509,661 
(} London 559,799,1I5 | 547.325,462 | 546,456,962 | 544,860,662 | 543,412,362 
45,948,3 


|| New York] 46,470,770 1320 45,564,677 45,259,837 | 44,949,861 
Total, Commou- | 


wealth and States 


[ | Grand 
| Total(b) 


1,204,658,123 1,222,558,708 |1,242,114,822 1,255,782,106!1,262,871,884 


(a) The units of currency are— 
For debt maturing in Australia bee wh .. £(Aust.) 
For debt maturing in London a «ee .. £ (Stg.) 
For debt maturing in New York ie x ee 
*Payable in terms of dollars. See note (c) on page yr. 


(6) The “ face” or “book” value of the debts without adjustment on account of currency changes 
since the loans were floated. 


(ii) Dates of Maturity. The particulars given in the appended table show 
as at 30th June, 1936, the amounts of Commonwealth and States’ securities 
maturing in Australia and overseas according to year of maturity, together with the 
amount of interest payable yearly thereon. It should be noted that the year of maturity 
is given for fiscal years ended 30th June and for that reason the information is not 
directly comparable with statements published in issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 24. Debts with optional dates of maturity, representing about 75 per cent. 


of the total overseas obligations, have been grouped according to the latest year of 
maturity. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATES’ PUBLIC DEBTS, 30th JUNE, 1936.— 
‘ ’ DATES OF MATURITY. 


£ 


Annual Interest Payable at 30th 
Commonwealth and States’ Debts. | June, 19 30, in respect of Cominon- 
= wealth and States’ Debts Maturing 
i in the Years stated. 
Year of Maturity. ‘ = 
‘ ~ | Maturing | Maturing Maturing es oN g = \ 
in Aus- in Lon- in New Total. f 
tralia. don. | York. In Aus- | In Lon- | In New Total 
tralia. don. York. : 
- = | | “J . 7, 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ £ £ 
j (a) (Stg.) (ec) (a) (a) | . (Stg.) (¢) CO 
936-37 -. oe] 69,746,843) 36,340,639) | 706,087,482) 1,443,819] 922,730] .. 2,366,549 
937-38 *~ 2. ee | 4,531,244] 23,770,923 | 28,302,167] 163.305 831,953 a 995,288 
1938-39 .. ++ | 86,995,663! 2.517,799| -- =| 89,513,462] 3:403,471| 88,12 fs 3,491,594 
193940 + .. +» | 17,165,952] 4,604,800 ate 21,770,752) 549,271) 158,927] .. 708,098 
eee . 
1940-41 .. -. | 9,656,166} a ar 9,656,166) 335,966 ar a3 3355966 
el srg4r—42. -.. ++ | 99,365,730! 13,469,981) 1,843,522] 105,679,233| 3,618,895| 404,100 129,047) 4,152,042 
: 1942-43... ++ | 32,009,507) ee | + | 32,009,507] 1,219,729 ‘ ae 1,219,729 ‘ 
Bee04s-74 5. +. | 17,683,240] . 4c 11,683,240] 420,932 Bee ee 420,932 
1944-45... ++ | 51,381,641] 3,985,000] -+ | 55,366,641) 1,969,849) 139,470 -- 2,109,319 
F a sai 16,500/ 10,954,600} =o | 10;97% 100) 453 $92,957 “+ 493,410 
Erodes Se bfiemy2ie 625| Ge. Gla erg 2,054,865, 9,027,007) 48,292 177,615] 123,292 349,099 
Daina re -- | 38,335,507} he | Ae | 38,335,500 1,522,680 ae as 1,522,680 
‘ roakitt te a Bet iac.| 38,683,687 .. | 66:859.582| 82.170) 1,454,886) .. | 2,337,056 
2 PIAI-5O. ss +. | 25,381,334] 6,082,195} -- | 31,463,520) 901,516] 272,877) .. 1,114,393 
ed | | Ps > | ak 5 > 
— 7 ++ | 30,048,428] 20,579,928 “ 50,628,356) 1,194,891] 764,298) .. 1,959,189 
Pi fo53=52 se -e 79,660,656 et ae 9,660,656) 360,820 -: 360,820 
ye es | 1,718 a } x5 491,718 17,149 ae, oe 17,149 
a ee ae Be ahghe goal 19,841,225) a 48,423,537] 1,139,501| 744,046] .. 1,883,607 
1954-55 -. -» | © 778,078} 3,250,204. $e 4,028,282] 30,40] 113,757/ .. 143,897- 
| 
1055-55 ".. -- | 27,747,309 -- wales ie 3S mae ao ere ee ay ee 
H 6 + 27,042 ‘ EE 23%, 4 
5052 ne Pera ee be Sere Benn 206 78.844. 601 7083141] 1,587,971 610,480 31281532 
‘is ts at et le P ; 21,867,777 19,188) 746,184 <F 5,372 
8 ore a) 548,227] 21,319,550 : Bt Ore ? my 
apes *: eros .125) 3)850.724 aa 31,785,849| 1,106,764] 151,808] .. 1,258,572 
‘ H g 259) 2,301,171 -: 25395430 
+ 1,141,981} 56,329,835 a 575471,816 34,259) 2,3 395.4: 
196rsa 1 | absokrgoo] ea6ods| <. | So'szsi67s| xiosoisey| “eosigog] 1. | Pa9R8%e 
ee De oe ao | 106.804 10,392,396 * 10,499,200 2.900 415,696 sia: 419,007 
eee - ». | 1,566,000 AP 1,566,000) 48,546 “ be 48,546 
: ee oe : “| | ar ae 
1964-65 .. aati} =, | a a } a ) 
Sabeees ’ Ahead | 16,761,165 ft 16,761,165) EA | 824,903 on 824,903 
1966-67 .. Wie = 4s ‘5 iY . 
1967-68 .. e | ee a ee ni 
1968-6: we oe oi Ee px ‘? E | 68,961 a 68,961 
1969-70. iat red ir hare.aven LS. ciel al ST a a +d 
rs 9,322,446 AG 953225440 372,898}. 372,898 
TQ 7O=7 Ev vei cot | : a ~ | nn .. +. 
597 E-72iee oe <4 ; ar ae ite . | 
ia by a > z i & 156,635) 456,635 
1973-74 -- vis 5 rOee.406 ~ 14,050,306 a5 456,635 + 56, 
Rae i iy 4,050,30 x Pee al 4,721,907 7 723,531 
Beers ach a 50,064] 94,439,505]. 94,489,629, 14552) 45721,979 Fd si aie 
’ | ~ nm d 78,969 1,276 ae | oP 1,276 
Overdue .. .. | (70,329 ave @) 463,289} 15,217 CoM 15,277 
_ Interminable de 62,089 ees i 9,003,758} 189,346) 73,006] .. 262,352 
‘Treasurers’ Option .. ik Soke 2}. 23433152 5 5,072,847, 168,051; .. Re 168,051 
Pee E ewe nes |. 91078,047| 794724,221 Re 79,724,221 ae (e) [he ascek (e) : 
Annual Repayments Yast i diese . IL1,125 3,889 . oo 33889 
~ Transferred Properties hence ay Be 4,521,369] 147,037 tom te AOR 
Indefinite .. «- | 4,521,369 me i (. el ; 
- aa ee ee ze 
; z 3 4)2,272,162/44,966, 4 
7 Total _. |665,661,607)544,860,662145,259,837 1,255,782,106 24,208,727 18,485,544) 2,272,162|44,966,433 


:  leay ney changes since 
nyt its) i e f the Public Debt, leaving out of account currency ¢ 
o (a) The total * pa “) Roginalies gant of interest payable takes no acconnt of Seat: : 4 ree 
ter the purposes of this table, Dollars have been arbitrarily converted at the rate i 
= a seen oe ca aaa (d) incindes / 580 unconverted. (e) Interest payments suspended by arrangemen 
fe 5 rEg ’ he 


with British Government. 


“ 
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(iii) Rates of Interest, 30th June, 1937. The amount of Commonwealth and States’ 
Public Debt at each rate of interest (internal and external debt shown separately) is 


given in the following table :-— 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATES’ PUBLIC DEBTS, 30th JUNE, 1937—AMOUNT 
AT EACH RATE OF INTEREST. 
Commonwealth and States’ Debt maturing— 
Bate of Interest. | j 
In Australia. | In London. | In New York. Total. 
% £ (Aust.) £ (Stg.) £ (c) £ (b) 
7.0 A xe { 1,843,522 "| 1,843,522 
6.0 2,054,865 / 2,054,365 
| 
5.25 : |< 17,370,500 | 17,870,500 
5.0375 522,275 _ - ¢ 522,275 
5-0 5,058 | 126,749,506 i 31,508,887 158,264,111 
| 1 ~ 
4.91667 | 79,724,220 | 79,724,220 
4-75 2 | 11,999,000 | 11,999,000 
4-65 2,331,203 | “< Ses 2,331,203 
4-5 oe 9,542,587 | 9,542,587 
4-45025 84,650 | = 84,650 
4-2025«s 5,094,238 } 5,094,238 
4-25 90,105 | gO, 105 
4.00875 15,692,702 | = 15,692,702 
4.0 377,413,706 | 56,648,268 | 434,001,974 
3.96667 5,685,910 | | 5,685,910 
3.80167 985,000 | : 985,000 
3-875 25,525,413 oe . 25,5259413 
3-75 66,975,029 38,960,482 | 105,936,111 
3-025 1,182,130 | : | 1,182,130 
3-5 13,417,756 | 80,222,900 | 93,640,656 
3-4875 . 8,300,059 | 8,300,059 
3.42083 1,130,950 | 1,130,950 
3+375 13,906,550 13,906,550 
3.25 19,342,082 | 35,228,007 54,570,089 
3-125 398,230 | 398,230 
Sot 75915,368 | 7,915,308 
3.02083 2,482,000 ss H 2,482,000 
3.9 44,408,963 | 49,574,366 | 90,983,329 
a] | 
2.90625 333,875 | ‘ne 333.875 
2575 we 10,551,402 | 16,551,402 
2 7125 T,291,18r | = a 1,201,181 
2.5 50,000 | 50,000 
2.325 1,851,936 | a | | 1,851,036 
2.25 . Ne 30,384,001 | | 30,384,001 
2.0 | 2,491,000 | 2,491,000 
Baga Wea ; 57,376,805 | | 57,376,805 
aa H Js> > 
Overdue (a ee 54,087 8,650 : | 63.387 
Total : 674,500,661 543,412,362 44,949,861 | 1,262,871,884 
nee Rate of oe ystt IRS. are ben > EH 
nterest eet Se ea Siroe. x 5. Os | 3 26: ne 


(a) Excludes unconverted securities. 


without adjustment on account of currency © 


OD page 941. 


(0) Total “ face’ or “book” value of the Public Debt 


hanges since the loans were floated, 


(ce) See note (c) 


apy 


he age Py me 


to 1937 :— 


(iv) Interest Payable. 
debt of the Commonwealth 
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The table hereunder shows the interest payable on the public 
and of the States at the 30th June in each of the years 1933 


COMMONWEALTH. AND STATES’ PUBLIC DEBTS, INTEREST PAYABLE 


- 


/ 
Particulars. | 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


At 30th June. 


Where aes - 
Payable. 
1933. | 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 
| 
£ (a) £ (a) £ (a) £ (a) £ (a) 
= | 
| : 
Coounonwealth -. | Australia 8,597,257 | 8,462,330 | 8,437,021 | 8,366,944 8,250,125 
< | London (d)..» 3,805,859 3,420,780 3,108,395 3,077,601 3,040,262 
| New York .. 823,249 | 814,646 805,973 797,954 790,935 
| sa 
j 
: Total (b) .. | 13,226,365 | 12,703,756 | 12,351,389 12,242,499 | 12,081,322 
| 
| 
ae +. Australia .. | 14,500,728 | 15,074,057 | 15,297,303 | 15,841,783 | 16,333,969 
| London (c) .. | 17,279,585 | 16,111,780 | 15,883,742 15,407,943 | 15,070,888 
| New York .. 1,509,006 1,490,270 1,480,500 1,474,208 1,466,264 
* Total (b) .. | 33,289,319 | 32,676,107 | 32,661,545 | 32,723,934 32,871,121 
i | 
Logie ae 
Total Cimmenwealth | Australia .. | 23,097,985 | 23,536,387 23,734,324 | 24,208,727 | 24,584,094 
and States ; Londen (d) .. | 21,085,444 | 19,538,560 18,992,137 | 18,485,544 | 18,111,150 
| New York .. | 2,332,255 | , 2,304,916 | 2,286,473 | 2,272,162 | 2,257,199 
! | 
| : 
t i P 
| Total @) .. | 46,515,684 | 45,379,863 | 45,012,934 | 44,966,433 | 44,952,443 
; | / : : 
i fs sed: £3. d. £ s. d. Bnd Te ad 
Average Rate per cent.) Australia ., nae corer $214 50. jess axg' 0 $12" 6 2 .0o star 
me. ' London RE ee Wate Peal ie ety Fe PG) 3 19 6 3 18 1 
gat 5 OMA 5) Jo” 4 So's 4.6) 5 
i 
| | 
| | ae. ta Pweg ere 
Total (b) ..— 4: 2/8 3.9145 3.17 -5 § 26 6 3.16 oO 


Migration Loans. 


(c) Includes contributicns 


(a) The units of currency are— 


For interest payable in Australia 
For interest payable in London 
For interest payable in New York 


* Payable in terms of dollars, see note (c) on page 941. 
(6) The nominal amount and average rate of interest payable taking no account of exchange. 
payabie by Commonwealth and British Governments towards interest on 


£ 
£ 


Aust,) 
Stg.) 


(d) Excludes suspended interest on War Debt due to the Government of the United Kingdom, 


ain fp — 
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(v) Short-term Debt. (a) Amount. Particulars of the short-term debt (Treasury 
: Bills and Debentures) of the Commonwealth and States in London and in Australia at 
intervals from 30th June, 1930, to 30th June; 1937, are given in the following table :— _ 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATES.—SHORT TERM DEBT.(a) 


Maturing in London. | Maturing in Australia. 
Date. | ’ 
sh ee ites: Total. Com | States. | ‘Totall 
i | | | £000 £000 | £7000 
~f £000 Stg.£’000 Stg. £’000 Stg.| Aust. | Aust. | Aust. 
. 30th June, 1930 e.: £75. | 4,825 | 5,000 ot Mail 2,300 | 2,300 j 
: 30th June, 1931 re i) LOS220 27,855 | 38,075 | 5,006 15,554 20,620 } 
30th June, 1932 47 ih | SO220 27,105 | 37,325 6,330 | 38,660 | 44,990 
30th June, 1933 io | f 10,2202 23°905_), maasmoes | 3,500 | 45,375 48,875 
30th September, 1933 | 10,220) 23,905 | ~ 34,125 = 50,700 | 50,700 
| 31st December, 1933 | 10,220 | 23,655 | 33,875 ) te 50,820 50,820 
4 31st March, 1934 vo. | aL OSZZO) — S2AOr 33,025 a 51,250 51,250 
4 30th June, 1934 ois “WP O,226" 235405.) 633-627 are 48,469 48,469 
: 30th September, 1934 | 10,220 |} 23,405 33,625 | a3 51,033 | 51,033 
<= 31st December, 1934 | 10,220 | 23,405 | 33,625 Me 51,068 51,0608 
{ 31st March, 1935 <eyit S4EOs220) | 23.405 | 33,625 | ore 48,888 48,888 
= 30th June, 1935 ae 10,220 23,405 | 33,625 / = 45,124 45,124 
Fi 30th September, 1935 | 10,220 | 23,155 | 33,375 | 47,800 47,800 
ca 31st December, 1935 10,220 40 23ers 339375 | 51,080 51, 
A 31st March, 1936 «|... 10,220 23,155 333375 | 48,750 | 48,750 
“ ; 30th June, 1936 s+ | 10,220 | 23,155 339375 ) 47,013 7,013 
i 30th September, 1936 10,220 23,155 | 33-375 | 48,778 | 48,778 
a 31st December, 1936 9;720 | 235955 | 325875 | ~s. | 53,584 | -"S3.50m 
s 31st March, 1937. —i«w 9,720 | 23;155 | 32,875 / | 52,854 | 52,854 
30th June, 1937 pe 9,720 23,155 32,875 | . 46,408 | 46,408" 
: (a) Exclusive of overdrafts. 
* The foregoing figures do not include overdrafts. At the 30th June, 1930, 
; ; approximately £29,000,000 of London unfunded debt was on account of overdrafts. 
Rs This amount was covered by the issue of Treasury Bills and Debentures during 1930-31, 
A and at the 30th June, 1931, London overdrafts amounted to £5,000,000. 
4 (5) Interest rates. (i) London. The rates of interest payable on Treasury Bills 
: and Debentures in London during the period 1929-30 to 1936-37 were as follows :— 
x Year. | Minimum Rate. Maximum Rate. 
: a Gh ERE Ms ec 
| 1929-30 Je ren a sis ee 52 £6 2s. 8d. 
i 1930-31 oe fos we os aes = | 5 
iE 1931-32... 3 6} 
" 1932-33 2 4% 
; 1933-34 2 S 
: ; 1934-35 2 * 3° 
L a | 
1935-36 2 | 24 
: 1930-37 2 | 24 


(ii) Australia, The Treasury Bills rates in Australia were as follows _ 
5% per cent. from roth October, 1929. 
6 per cent. from ist October, 1930. 

4 per cent. from 31st July, 1931. 

34 per cent. from 27th October, 1932. 

3¢ per cent. from 21st January, 1933. 

2} per cent. from 18th February, 1933. " 

2% per cent. from 1st June, 1933. 

2} per cent. from rst April, 1934. 

2 per cent. from 15th October, 1934. i 

1} per cent. from ist January, 1935. 
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(vi) Debts of States and Municipal and Semi-Governmental Bodies. For the reasons 
indicated in paragraph 2, Division IL. § 4 (page 933) direct comparisons of the debts of 
the several States should be made with caution, The table following shows for 1934-3 5 
particulars of the debts of the States and the debts due to the Public Creditor by 
Municipal and Semi-Governmental bodies in each State, together with totals for 1932-33 
and 1933-34. ‘This affords a more reliable comparison, but as complete records are not 


available for a long period, particulars showing comparisons of the growth of the debt 
cannot be made. 


PUBLIC DEBT—STATES, MUNICIPAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL BODIES, 
1932-33 to 1934-35. 


Due to Public Creditor.(5) 
| Debts of th Grand 
Sfate. states : Semi-Go- Total. 
/ Municipal. | vernmental 
(a) | Bodies. 
Ee OE Be aoe OTE E F nthe aia Sree 
| £000. | £000, | £000. | — £’000. 
New South Wales .. ome lel SS .LOl si Fe 3A.050 | 37.319 | 409,070 
Victoria =: - ae ga | PARI £7,803 | © 37,221 | | 223,245 
Queensland a4 a : 118,847 | 15,965 | 1,520 |” £36,332 
South Australia oe: FA + | 105,349 | 625 959 100,933 
Western Australia .. es Bein 88,590 | 3,164 | 96 91,850 
Tasmania .. Be =e se 23,915 | 2,673 115 26,703 
(1934-35 -. | 847,963 | 68,940 | (c)77,230 | 994,133 
Total, All States 4 1933-34... 829,508 | 67,888 51,275 948,671 
1932-33... 807,852 | 68,662 47,056 923,570 


Dest PER HEAD oF PopuLaTIon. 


L £. | £ 25 
New South Wales .. aes ac 127.5 | 13.1 | TAL 154.7 
Victoria .. =e =; se 04.8 | 6.5 | eos eee 
Queensland a a AA 122.8 | 16.4 | 1.6 me : 
South Australia... es Ls 180.1 rr | 1.6 : Z f 
Western Australia .. is és 198.8 | od 0.2 20 ae 
Tasmania .. fer te ye 104.6 | sig 0.5 116. § 
(1934-35. -- 127.4 10.3 Tis 149.2 
Total, All States < 1933-34... 124.5 Tigi 7.7 142.4 
1932-33 of E22.41 10.4 7-1 139.0 
} 

eas 2 Se ee " ae 

PA dinchudes 0 by Mu icipal and Semi-Governmental bodies. —_—(b)_ Excluding debts 

due ee eteoat by i ua Lckaage is due mainly to the inclusion of particulars for several 


authorities, details for which were not previously collected, 


4. The Australian Loan Council.—The Australian Loan Council was created during 
1923-24 as the result of representations made by the Commonwealth Government, and 
had for its object the prevention of competition in the loan market. Until July, 1925, the 
Council consisted of representatives (usually the Treasurers) of the Commonwealth and of 
each of the States; "in August of that ee bee Seabee gers of New South Wales 

i il, but rejoined at the end of 1927. 
ck: nat the Financial Agreement Validation Act 1929, the Australian 
Laon Council functioned on a purely voluntary basis. The Act referred to embodies 
the agreement between the Commonwealth and State Governments, and invests the 
Loan Council with full constitutional authority. Details of the constitution of the Loan 
Council are included in Part I., section 3 of the Financial Agreement and may be found 


j apter I., pp. 23-25 of this volume. ; ore 
i Pee Mein iors and powers of the Loan Council as a constitutional body are set 


out in the Financial Agreement Act. 


a 8 ee ee TN SO foe ee ee Se SK eee ee 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MISCELLANEGUS. 
§ 1. Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. 


i. Patents.—(i) General. The granting of patents is regulated by the Common- 


wealth Patents Act 1903-1935, which, in regard to principle and practice, has the same ~ 


geueral foundation as the Imperial Statutes, modified to suit Australian conditions. 
The Act is administered by a Commissioner of Patents. Fees totalling £10 are sufficient 
to obtain letters patent for the Commonwealth of Australia and the Territories of Papua, 
New Guinea and Norfolk Island. A renewal fee of £5 is payable before the expiration 
of the seventh year of the patent on all patents granted on applications lodged prior 
to 2nd February, 1931. On patents granted on applications made on or after the 2nd 
February, 1931, renewal fees are payable as follows :—£1 before the expiration of the 
fifth year and an amount progressively increasing by ten shillings before the expiration 
of each subsequent year up to the fifteenth, when the fee beccmes £6. If a_renewal 
fee is not paid when it becomes due, an extension of time up to twelve months may be 
granted on grounds specified in the Act, and subject to th payment of prescribed fees. 


(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applications 
were filed during the years 1932 to 1936 is given in the following table, which also 
shows the number of letters patent sealed in each year ;— 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


Particulars, 1932. 7933 | 1934. Ig35 1936. 
No. of applications Le Re Ma tS 5,040 4,984 5,110 5.494 
No. of applications accompanied by 


provisional specifications a BM 35783 3.511 
Letters patent sealed during each year t 2 


(iti) Revenue. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patent OMes du 


ven ting the years 
1932 to 1936 is shown hereunder ;— 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE. 


| j | ep — - oa — 
i a } i { 
Particulars, 1932. } 1933. \ 1034. 1935. 1936 
3935 30. 
) 
— a ~ - — ———-— |} = 
' | 
& £ Bee's £ £ 
Fees collected under Patents |. | 
Act ©. | 5 2 88 5.98 
pHa : a fe rete gaOTS 30.12% | 33,488 35.980 37,506 
vecerpts trom publications L38n) | 1.311 1.359 P5s2 1,569 
Scns Se é oe. Cee aE ; 
ea ; | 2 > | 
Total 33399 | 34432 | 34,847 37,512 39,084. 


Dy Trade Marks and Designs.—(i) Trade Marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905, 
the Commissioner of Patents is also Registrar of Trade Marks. This Act has been 
amended from time to time, the last amendment having been made in 1936. Spevial 
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provisions for the registration of a “ Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
Act of 1905, and are applicable to all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 
-by both Houses of Parliament that the conditions as to remuneration of labour in 
connexion with the manufacture of such goods are fair and reasonable, 


(ii) Designs. The Designs Act 1906, as amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act roio and the Designs Acts 1912, 1932, 1933 and 1934, is now cited as the 
Designs Act 1906-1934. Under this Act a Commonwealth Designs Office has been 
established, and the Commissioner of Patents appointed “ Registrar of Designs.” 


(iii) Summary. The following table shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered during the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY. 


Applications. 1932. | 1933 1934. 10353, | 1936. 
| i 
RECEIVED 
Trade Marks ae ae 1,976 1,005 2,087 | 2,071 | 2,215 
Desigus a ea 409 646 1,670, |» 2,319 | = 1,494 
+ _ a theiad he Pe ee what (eves 
REGISTERED. 
= es ees poe | - or : i % 
Trade Marks a 9] 152 73 00 1,316 | 1,268 1,349 | 1,064 
Designs be ea 472 | 497 | 1,405 | 2,085 | 1,540 


(iv) Revenue. The revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs Office during the years 
1932 to 1936 is given hereunder :— 
TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE. 


1932. 1933. | 1934. | 1935. 1936. 


ei 


| 
Particulars. | | si es 
, | rT te i . eh ae a a] 
reo Gi28| o8 | e148 2s | | & [a3 
E |e { S3\ 24 a 
| 6348 £2 63/4128 &s | A \23 
MMi hte Sa aie aa he LP ee mas, (ime ite H | 
| ie | Seer 
Fees collected | £ j £ | £ £ £ £ H £ } 
under Com- | \ j | i | | 
monwealth | ss ge jr | 
Acts | | 


| t | | rs ee 


‘ (11,596 750) 21/ 12,720) 814 , 13 20,469 1,052| 17) 15,580) 1,053; 13) RO Hs HALO) 19 


No fees in respect of Trade Marks have been collected under State Acts since the 
year 1922, 


§ 2. Copyright. 


1. Legislation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act 
5912-1935 wherein, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of rg11 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law, 


Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended in 1918 to citizens of 
Australia and of the United States of America under which copyright may be secured 
in the latter country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. The 
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Commonwealth Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into 
operation on the 1st February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act 
to the foreign countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the 
conditions contained therein. : 


2. Applications and Registrations.—The following table shows under the various. 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered, and the total 
revenue obtained for the years 1932 to 1936 :— 


COPYRIGHT, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 


( | | | 


Particulars, 1932. |) 2035... | eG5q 


| | 1935. 1936. 
Applications received— 
Literary .. ue ae 1,469 | 1,463 1,611 | 1,408 1,463 
Artistic a. a $e Gro 4 90 108 78 86 
International mh = is 2 hed 2 | 3 
Applications registered— 
Literary .. ne ae ESSE) 0523507 4. oe gra, 1,346 | 1,380 
Artistic ot be = 74a 2 ae 7 
Internationa] a 2) “f _ ne | ss I 
| | / 
Revenue “5 ae £) 405 382 433 | 378 / 388 


§ 3. Local Option and Reduction of Licences. 


Local option concerning the sale of fermented and spirituous liquors is in force in 
the States of South Australia and Tasmania. In Victoria, Queensland and Western 
Australia State wide polls have superseded the local polls, while in New South Wales. 
the taking of local option polls has been suspended since 1913, though a special State 


wide referendum was taken in 1928 on the question of State wide prohibition with 
compensation, 


In all States other than South Australia a maximum number is established above 


which licences shall not he increased except under certain specified conditions. 
(the principal case being the greater demand for service of a considerably inereased 
population). Licences Reduction Roards are in operation in New South Wales and 
Victoria and in all other States machinery exists for the reduction of licences where it 
seems desirable or where there is a local option vote in favour of the reduction of licences. 


In earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 1005-1008), details, by States, 
were published of polls taken and of the operations of the Licences Reduction Boards. 


§ 4. Lord Howe Island. 


Lord Howe Island is situated in latitide 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east, about 
436 miles north-east of Sydney, and has an area of 3,220 acres. The climate is mild and 
the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formation of its surface only about 
300 acres are suitable for cultivation, most of which are devoted to the production of 
Kentia Palm Seed. The land belongs to the Crown and is ocenpied rent-free on sufferance, 


Discovered in 1788 the Island was first settled by a small party of Maoris in 1853 > 
afterwards a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally the Island is a dependency 
of New South Wales and is included in King, one of the electorates of Sydney. A Board 
of Control at Sydney manages the affairs of the Island and supervizes the palm seed. 
industry. At the Census of 30th June, 1933, the population was 16r, 
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§ 5. Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 


1. General—By the Science and Industry Research Act 1920-26, the previously 
existing Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry was reorganized under the title 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. An account of the organization 
and work of the former Institute was given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 
(See No. 18, p. 1062.) 


2. Science and Industry Research Act 1920-26.—This Act provides for a Council, 
consisting of— \ 


(a) Three members nominated by the Commonwealth Government. 
(6) The Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the Act. 


(c) Such other members as the Council, with the consent of the Minister, co-opts 


by reason of their scientific knowledge. 


The three Commonwealth nominees form an Executive Committee which may 
exercise, between meetings of the Council, all the powers and functions of the Council, of 
which the principal are as follows :—(a) To initiate and carry out scientific researches 
in connexion with primary or secondary industries in the Commonwealth ; (6) to’ train 
research workers and to establish industrial research studentships and fellowships ; (c) to 
make grants in aid of pure scientific research; (d) to establish industrial research 
associations in any industries; (e) to test and standardize scientific apparatus and 
instruments ; (f) to establish a Bureau of Information; and (g) to act as a means of 
liaison between the Commonwealth and other countries in matters of scieftifie research. 


State Committees, whose main function is to advise the Council as to matters that 
may affect their respective States, have been constituted in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. 


3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926.-—Under this Act, the Government 
has established a fund of £100,000, the income from which is to be used to provide 
assistance (a) to persons engaged in scientific research, and (6) in the training of students 
in scientific research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to be made to the fund, 
which is controlled by a trust consisting of the three Commonwealth nominees on the 
Council. In accordance with the Act, arrangements have been made to send a number 
of qualified graduates abroad for training in special fields of work. 


4. Work of the Council.—The full Council held its first meeting in June, 1926, 
and thereafter at about half-yearly intervals. It has adopted a policy of placing each 
of its major fields of related researches under the direction of an officer having a standing 
at least as high as, if not higher than, that of a University Professor. ; 


The main branches of work of the Council at present are (i) plant problems, (ii) soil 
problems, (iii) entomological problems, (iv) animal health and nutrition problems, (v) 
forest products, (vi) food preservation and transport, (vii) radio research, (viii) ore-dressing 
(gold) gnd mineragraphic investigations, and (ix) fisheries investigations. Successful 
results have been obtained in a number of directions, particularly in regard 
to bitter pit in apples, spotted wilt in tomatoes, water blister of pineapples, blue 
mould of tobacco, the cultivation and drying of vine fruits, the cultivation of 


’ citrus fruits, contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, the feeding of sheep for 


increased wool production, black disease, infectious entero-toxemia, pulpy kidney 
and caseous lymphadenitis of sheep, internal parasites, coast disease of sheep, soil 
surveys, paper making from Australian timbers, timber seasoning and preservation, 
and the preservation and transport of bananas, oranges, chilled beef and other food- 
stuffs. More detailed information concerning the work of the Council may be found in 


Year Book No. 22, pp. 1009 and roTo. 
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§ 6. Australian Institute of Anatomy. - 


1. Foundation of Institute—The Australian Institute of Anatomy, situated in 
Canberra, occupies a monumental building erected by the F. ederal Government under 
the Zoological Museum Agreement Act of 1924. Prior to the passing of this Act, the 
Federal Government had expressed regret that the Australian Nation possessed 
neither a collection of specimens of the unique and fast disappearing fauna 
of Australia, nor a Museum in which such specimens could be preserved for 
future generations. Comparative anatomy is the basis of medical science, and 
while the importance of a study of Australian animals in the solution of 
various medical problems had for years been recognized by other countries 
and steps taken by them to procure specimens for their museums, national effort 
in this direction was neglected in Australia. Sir Colin MacKenzie, the first 
Director of the Institute of Anatomy, however, very kindly presented to the Federal 
Government his entire private collection, and this magnificent gift was acquired and 
provision was made for its proper housing under special legislation by the Federal 
Government. 


2. Additions to Original Collection.—In addition to the original collection, which 
has been greatly augmented, the following free gifts have been made to the Australian 
Nation, and are on view in the Institute :-— 


(t) Horne-Bowie Collection—Dealing with the life of Central Austyalian 
aborigines, and throwing valuable light on the psychology of this Stone 
Age people. 

(2) Burrell Collection.—This deals with the life history of the platypus, and is 
unique in the world. The platypus is the most primitive mammal known 
to science, and is the link between the bird, the reptile and the mammal. 


(3) Milne Collection —This is an anthropological and ethnological collection 
dealing with the aborigines of New South Wales, and contains many 
valuable and now unobtainable native weapons and implements. 


(4) Murray Black Collection of anatomical material representative of the 
aborigines of Southern Victoria and the River Murray. 


(5) Nankivell Collection, illustrating the anatomy of the aborigines of the Mur- 
ray Valley, : 

(6) Harvard University Collection.—This includes a collection of specimens from 
the Harvard University, U.S.A, representing a carefully worked out 
epitome of archaeology of the United States, and, together with two rare 
skeletons of primitive North American Indians, was a goodwill gift from 
the University to the Institute of Anatomy. 


(7) The Sir Hubert Murray Collection.—The ethnological and osteological 
collection of Sir Hubert Murray, Lieutenant-Governor of Papua. This 
deals especially with the anthropology of Papua, 


(8) The Rabaul Lihnological Collection.—This concerns chiefly the Ethnology of 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea. 


(9) The Basedow Collection.—This collection has been recently purchased by the 
Commonwealth Government. It deals especially with the anthropology 
of Central and Northern Australia and was assembled, after many years 


of research, by the late Dr. Herbert Basedow of Adelaide who was formerly 
Protector of Aborigines. 


(t0) Many hundreds of specimens and books received from numerous interested 
scientists, the most outstanding being those from Mr. E. Hill, of Nagambie, 
Victoria; Mrs, Harry Burrell, New South Wales 3 and medical books for 


the Library from the estates of the late Drs. Molloy, David Grant and 
Robert Stirling. 
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3- Endowments for Orations and Lectures.—In addition to the aforementioned | 


donations of material, there have been several endowments for Orations and Lectures 
as follows :— 


(1) The Halford Oration Endowed with a gift of £1,000 by the family of the 
: late Professor G. B. Halford, founder of the first medical school in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The interest on this amount is given to a 
prominent scientist to deliver an oration on a subject suggested by the 

life and work of the late G. B. Halford, 


(2) The Anne MacKenzie Oration.—Younded with a gift of £1,000 by Sir Colin 
MacKenzie, in memory of his mother. The orator receives the annual 
interest for delivering an oration on any phase of “ Preventive Medicine ’’. 


{3) The Dr. G. E. Morrison Memorial Lecture on Lthnology—Founded_ by 
Chinese residents in Australia, in memory of a great Australian who 
rendered important services to China. 


{4) The Kendall Lecture in Veterinary Science.—Endowed by the sons of the 
late Dr. W. T. Kendall, who was the founder of the first V. eterinary School 
in the Southern Hemisphere. : 


(5) The Charles Mackay Lecture on Medical History—Endowed by Miss C..- 
MacKenzie with a gift of £607 as a memorial to her grandfather, an 
educationalist, who arrived in Melbourne in 1852 and died at Kilmore, 
Victoria. 

(6) The Cilento Medal.—This bronze medal has been endowed in perpetuity by 
Sir Raphael Cilento, Director-General of Health for Queensland, to be 
awarded annually to the scientist deemed to have accomplished the 
best practical work for the furtherance of Tropical Hygiene and Native 
Welfare in Australia, 


4. Ultimate Scope of the Institute.—The Institute of Anatomy may be regarded as 
the first unit of a National University of Australia, and has already become the most 
important centre in the Southern Hemisphere for the study of comparative anatomy 
and of its application to human health and disease. Research work in many branches 
of this subject is being carried out, and an extensive collection of material for the use 
of future generations is being catalogued. The microscopic specimens of Australian 
fauna number many thousands, and are unique in the world. They represent normal 
Mammalian tissues unaffected by disease or domestication, und with these, human 
tissues such as those affected with cancer can be compared. The building is used to a 
large extent for educational purposes. From 1931 to 1935 all the University College 
lectures were given there. Public lectures of an educational nature are delivered in the 
lecture theatre, and many conferences dealing with Commonwealth health problems are 
held in the Institute building. The general public is admitted to the two great Museums 
of Osteology and Applied Anatomy, and large numbers take advantage of this concession. 
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Y § 7. The Commonwealth Solar Observatory. 

if 7 1. Reasons for Foundation.—The Commonwealth Solar Observatory was established 
for the study of solar phenomena, for allied stellar and spectroscopic research, and for 
; the investigation of associated terrestrial phenomena. It is so situated to complete 
- the chain of existing astrophysical observatories round the globe separated by 90 degrees 
* of longitude. In addition to advancing the knowledge of the universe and the mode 
- of its development, it is hoped that the eventual discovery of the true relation between 
te solar and terrestrial phonomena may lead to results which will prove of direct value to 


the country. 


2. History of Inauguration.—A short account of the steps leading up to the 
7 establishment of the Observatory will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 979. 
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3. Site of the Observatory.—The site selected for the Observatory is on Mount 
Stromlo, a ridge of hills about 7 miles west of Canberra. The highest point is 2,560 
feet above sea level, or about 700 feet above the general level of the Federal Capital City. 


4. Equipment.—The bulk of the telescopic equipment is due to the generosity of 
supporters of the movement in England and Australia. The gifts include a 6-in. Grubb 
refracting telescope presented by the late W. E. Wilson, F RS. and Sir Howard Grubb, 
F.R.S., trustees of the late Lord Farnham ; a 9-in. Grubb refractor with a 6-in. Dallmeyer 
lens presented by the late Mr. James Oddie, of Ballarat; while Mr. J. Reynolds 
of Birmingham presented a large reflecting telescope with a mirror 30 inches in 
diameter. A sun.telescope including an 18-in. ceelostat has been installed, and further 
additions include a spectrohelioscope, cosmic ray apparatus, radio research equipment 
and spectroscopes for the examination of speetra in the infra-red, violet and ultra-violet 
regions. Donations amounting to over £2,500 have been received, and form the nucleus 
of a Foundation and Endowment Fund. 


5. Observational Work.—The observational work embraces the following :—{a) 
solar research; (5) stellar research; (c) spectroscopic researches; (d) atmospheric 
electricity ; (e) cosmic radiation ; (f) radio research ; (g) ozone content of the atmosphere ; 
(4) luminosity of the night sky ; and (7) meteorological observations. A more detailed 
account of the obseryational work cannot, owing to limits of space, be published in this 
issue, but may be found in earlier issues (see No. 22, p, 1011). 


§ 8. Standards Association of Australia. 


This Association was.established under the aegis of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments for the promotion of standardization and simplified practice. 

In addition to the Council'and Standing and Organization Committees, the following 
Sectional Committees have been appointed to formulate Australian standard specifi- 
cations and codes :—A.—Safety Codes Group—(1) Boiler Regulations (including Gas 
Cylinders) ; (2) Concrete and Reinforced Concrete Structures ; (3) Cranes and Hoists ; 
(4) Electrical Wiring Rules ; (5) Lift Installations ; (6) Pump Tests; (7) Refrigeration ; 
(8) Steel Frame Structures ; (9) Welding ; (10) Fireproof Construction ; (11) Building 
By-laws ; (12) Electrical Service Rules ; (13) Handling and Use of Explosives ; (14) Air- 
lock Operation ; (15) Street Lighting ; (16) X-ray Installations. B.—General Technical 
Standard Grovp—(1) Bore Casing; (2) Building Materials; (3) Calcium Carbide ; 
(4) Cement ; (5) Coal—Sampling and Analysis; (6) Colliery Equipment ; (7) Provisional 
Electrical Approval Standards ; (8) Electrical; (9) Firebricks ; (10) Locomotive and 
Railway Rolling-stock; (11) Lubricants; (12) Machine Belting; (13) Machine Parts; 
(14) Non-ferrous Metals ; (15) Paint and Varnish ; (16) Pipes and Plumbing ; (17) Railway 
Permanent Way Materials; ( 18) Roadmaking Materials; ( 19) Structural Steel ; 
(20) Testing, Weighing and Gauging; (21) Timber; (22) Tramway Rails; 
(23) Typography; (24) Galvanizing and Galvanized Products; (25) Roadmaking 
Machinery ; (26) Sugar Mill Machinery ; (27) Creosote ; ( 28) Safety Glass-for Automobiles. 
C.—Co-ordinating Committees—(1) Concrete Products ; (2) Ferrous Metals ; (3) Non- 
ferrous Metals. TD.—Commercial Standards Division Committees—(1) Building Materials. 
Classification ; (2) Three-ply Wood Panels for Use in Stock Door Manufacture; 
(3) Institutional Supplies and Co-ordinated Purchasing (Hospitals, Asylums and other 
Public Institutions); (4) General Conditions ot Contract; (5) Purified Feathers ; 
(6) Commercial Paper Sizes; (7) Road Gully Gratings; (8) Street Name Plates and 
Building Number Plates; (9) Sheet Metal Guttering, Ridging and Downpiping ; 
(10) Laminated Steel Springs for Motor Cars ; (11) Shellgrit for Poultry; (12) Road 
Signs and Traffie Signals, 

A Power Survey Committee to deal with the collection of data and the framing of 
recommendations for assistance in the development and co-ordination of power schemes. 
has also been appointed. 

The association administers the Australian National Committees of the International 


EKlectro-technical Commission, the World Power Conference and the Internationah 
Commission on Large Dams. 
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The objects of the Association include the following :—To prepare and promote 
the general adoption of standards in connexion with structures, materials, etc. ; to 
co-ordinate the efforts of producers and users for the improvement of materials, processes 
and methods ; and to procure the recognition of the Association in any foreign country. 

The sole executive authority of the Association is vested in the Council, which 
undertakes the whole of the organization of the movement, the raising of the necessary 
funds, the controlling of the expenditure, the arranging of the subjects to be dealt with 
by the various sectional and sub-committees, and the authority for the issue of all the 
teports and specifications. 

The Association was established in July, 1929, by amalgamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and the Australian Commonwealth 
Association of Simplified Practice., 


§ 9. Valuation of Australian Production. 


t. Value of -Production.—(i) Net Values. The annual value of production was 
‘defined by the Conference of Statisticians in 1924 as the sum available each year for 
distribution- among those concerned in industry, i.e., workers, proprietors (including 
landlords) and providers of capital. In the past the want of complete uniformity in 
the methods of compilation and presentation of statistics of recorded production rendered 
it very difficult to make a satisfactory valuation of the various elements of production 
in accordance with the above definition. At the conference of 1924 and those subsequently 
held a uniform method of determining the gross value, marketing costs and production 
-costs was laid down. This arrangement enabled the State Statisticians to compile the 
various elements of costs on a uniform basis which permitted the aggregation of the 
figures for each State to obtain a total for Australia. 

The figures shown in the following table have been compiled by the Statisticians 
of the several States and, to a large extent, are based upon actual records. Where 
‘these have not been possible careful estimates have been made from the best available 
data. Absolute uniformity has not been attained in every detail but the few remaining 
differences of procedure are of little importance. This matter is referred to in the note 
at the head of the table. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the value shown in the table refers only 
to recorded production and excludes the building and construction industry, those 
industrial establishments not classified as factories, and agricultural and farmyard 
produce grown on areas of less than one acre. 

The following is a brief explanation of the terms used in the table :— 

(a) “ Gross value ” is the value placed on gross production at the wholesale price 
realized in the principal markets. ({n cases where primary products are 
consumed at the place of production or where they become raw material 
for a secondary industry, these points of consumption are presumed to 
be the principal markets.) , 

(6) “ Local value ”’ is the gross production valued at the place of production and 
is ascertained by deducting marketing costs from the gross value. 
(Marketing costs include freight, cost of containers, commission and other 
charges incidental thereto.) 

(c) “ Net value” represents the net return to the producer after deducting from 
the gross value costs of marketing and of materials used in the process of 
production. Materials used in the process of production include seed, 
fodder consumed by farm stock, manures, dips, sprays and other costs. 
No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance costs, This 
matter is more fully dealt with in the Production Bulletin, No. 30, issued 
by this Bureau. 

The value of materials used in the process of primary production for New South 
Wales does not include the cost of power. In Queensland the costs for the pastoral 
industry are not as exact as might be desired, but it is hoped to bring them into line in 

the immediate future. The value shown for Mines and Quarries in Tasmania 
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production costs are not available for all States in respect of Fisheries, 
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As explained in the note (a) below 


Mines and Quarries, 


and Local Values Lave been used for these industries with consequent overstatement. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION—AUSTRALIA, 


1935-36. 


Industry. 


Agriculture 
Pastoral 
Dairying 


Poultry and Bees 
Total Rural (c) 


Trapping . 
Forestry 


Fisheries 


Gross Production 
valued at 


Principal Markets, 


Mines and Gudnciess 
Total Non-rural 
Total All Primary 


Factories .. 


Total All Industries 


Local Value— 
Gross Production | 
valued at place of | 


{ Net Value of 
Production (without 

i deduction of 

depreciation or 


| : Production, maintenance.} 

Bie £ £ 

| 752102,054 | 63,537,022 48,438.993 

| 83,224,102 75:717,119 | 73:227,732 

ota 32,307,120 | 20,847,884 

jt ) @,810,1368 5 8,918,038 | 5,867,781 

Tos | __ 180,539,305 | 154,382,390 

3,134,770 2,793,146 | 2,703,146 
Fi04 15 LOZ a 6,834,035 6,807,506 > © 

| 1,743,604 | 1,452,060 (a) 1,452,060 

| -225554,048 | 22,089,402 (a) 22,089,402 

|___ 35,073,680 | _-33,160,246 335142,204 

| 237,889,310 | 213,708,551 | 187,524,504 

(0) 162,437,464 (b) 162,437,404 | 162,437,464 _ 

| 400,326,774 376,146,015 | 349,962,058 


i 
i 


(a) Local value. 


v Production costs not available for all States, (6) Net value. {e) The 
term ‘“* Rural’’ is used to cover those industries ordinarily considered to be farm industries. 
The net value of production in each State is shown hereunder :— 
NET (a) ee OF RECORDED PRODUCTION IN STATES, 1935-36. 
| 7 ita’ eas 7 ae 
New South | | South | “Western. | 
str iumieige ou e 1 pis 
Industry. Wales, | Victoria. ee ay Ruisteaine | hastens Tasmania. \ Total. 
i dshese": ' fay | ) | 
| | a 
£000 | £000, Ho00. } Sooo. | g’o00 ' £000 | £’000, 
| H { ‘ 
Serionliaize 13,285 | LE 7X9 9,699 | 337 | 678 1,723 | 8, 
Pastoral . 32,799 | 7,422 11,561 | 4.603 | See { sane i Tans 
Dare " 91054 95345 | 5,860 | 1,303 | “505 "34 | 26.848 
oultry and. eos 2,271 2411 | 3°5.| 288 283 | 309 5,867 
— ~ aa, Sas a a SS —— a - - ~ — oe ee oe 
Seen ee H | 
Total Rural (uet) 57.550 10,8905 | 27.434 13,621 | 10,816 | 4,066 154,382 
Oe tet { i { 
1 | 4 > —— ete eee 
} | | ! ‘ Sg he re 
Trapping ry568 4 808 | 56 | 67 | | : 
‘ . 5 } rrr | 84 | 2 
Forestry . 2,014 692 | 2,076 | <3 \ 1,136 | eae Pass 
nisteties ae r 583 | T47 | oF | 8s | To oe Tih 52 
es An 794 | 2556 | i : 
teat Quarries 8,045 1,794 . 2,430 2,556 6,193 3,071 | 22,089 
ald re tet | | 
Total Non-rural { / l | | 
{local and net) 12,210 S440 | 4.849 | 31334 | 7,619 | 1,690 33,143 
Sete x | | 
| a eee 
Total All Relmeny 69.760 36. | 3 | | | 
; oe 442336 32,283 | T6yOs sy | “a3 1 edo 
Factories 69,470 | $1,043 | 15,083 | rrepo | . oe] eds x87.525 
} | > 1 104 i 4,097 102,437 
Total AU In | | | ia a ; 
ustries a 139,2 | 5 
, 39,230 98,379 47,966 | 28,625 | 25,939 9.823 349,062 
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NET (a) VALUE OF RECORDED PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION. 


| | | | 
if 
| New South | 
Industry. | New So Vict { , } South Western | 4,_ ve 
Y + Wales. : Vi oria. Q'Jand. | Australia, | Australia, | Tasmania. | Total. 
TOS Ayge | | 
healt aide Ne orm eee a ee 
: ; eos) Set CHEE Sows ondd. St ad OF G82 al one (eee 
“Agriculture oe tenets WORE A «GF 2 Sees) Dit Se TOs levee: ar 7 eB 7 ae 
Pastoral << weap xe 0.1% OF 9 (OULEE 27 Torr pay” onl re 18 re 6-9 7 | x0 £6 412 
Dairying ae Pee 2S scoetes STS, WOR. Or gl) 2 7 Gui tio. RN Teor get 6 
Poultry and Bees 5 3 Ore wl EM ys ono" s Ome KO He OFLe) ue Teabean st OnLy) 25 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
) 
{ 


Total Rural (net) 2.) 21 13 AMR Si) OQ jezBr oy) 481/259) 4) 8 lanky o|17 13 1] 22 17 


Ber Sa ee een ‘ 
a 2 =| 
. ! 
ner ater ianiiens atest chee eee 
J o. o- 7 5 2 ) sew tet 5 OM FoF Ph pe 2° wo: 2 
Fisheries (local) .. er. et ua ae o A 7 G5, 1% ° 6 4 o 8 : | ; "6 ; s F 3 
Mining (loca!) tes) & ) Vio .%9,. 6, F- 2°%0" "0 it .7- 03 clea TOM 7 imeto sa ses 
a 2 =e. ee : y 
i | 
Total Non-rurai (iocal | | | ; 
and net) 3 jest 2 wry tg IQ ON SoS Oa 27 0 3 } Rt 6x0 4 18 2 
Total AN Primary | | 
Gate, (local and net) .. | 26 3 3) 24 m3. 334) Fh 28) 26s) hae 49) od Oxo) ra omer sk 
actorics . on 5 26.03 36) 20,010 68) { 1642. 8 pe EO of 26-15) 5), SPE e 2 soa 
gene See 3 | 
ws - ae reg a a ae | Sat ee 
Total All Industries | 52 8 3) 53 7 6149 6 9 | 48 16 TaN 5 18) 4] 42.13 “1 |.51 26 9 


(a) See letterpress at head of previous Table. 


(ii) Gross Values. The estimated gross value of production shown in the following 
table is a continuation of the method previously used by this Bureau. It cannot be 
compared with the gross values shown in the table above on account of the difference 
in the methods used and the change in the computing authority. It is proposed to 
discontinue the publication of this table once the net values have been satisfactorily 
established. 


| } 


| | | Dairy, f | 
Year. | Agricul- | pastoral. Bante Forestry. | Fisheries. Mining. ental Total. 
farming. { 


+ ture. 
i 
| 
j 


| £1,000. | £1,000. £1,000. £1,000, £1,000, £1,000. £1,000, £1,000, 


1924-25 1. | 10%,163 | 127,301 | 45,190 | 10,577, 1,780 | 24,592 | 137,077 | 454,580 
-- | 89,267 | 113.556 | 48,278 10,964 | 1,820 24,529 | 143.256 | 431,670 
; 98,295 | 111,716 | 46,980 | 11,046 | 1,744 23,939 | 153,634 | 447,354 

i 

| 

| 


84,328 124,554 | 50,261 | 10,339 1,842 23,015 158,562 452.901 
| 50,717 | 9,449 | | 2,108 19,539 | 159,759 | 447,805 


89.440 116,7: 
a6 a3 17,912 | 149.184 | 389,537 


77,109 84,563 | 49.398 | 
70,500 | 69,499 | 43,067 6,488 | 1,825] 15,361 112,966 | 319,706 


=) 
fo] 

wo 
n 
bead 
@ 


1930~-3% 


al | ? 
1931-32 oof 94,439 61,540 | 41,478 | 6,033 | 1.670 13,352 | 106,456 | 305,018 
; 1934-33 eect 19 5y502 | 64,857 | 39,622 H 6,791 | 1,679 15,583 | 114,136 | 318,224 
1933-34 +. | 70,731 | 95,613 | 40,306! 7,985 1,620 17,608 | 123,355 | 357,218 
1934-35 .. | 68,587 | 74,556 | 44,763 9,22t | 1,635 | 19,949 | 137,038 | 356,349 
1935-39 .- | 75,388 91,286 | 47.533 9,937 | 1,687 23,248 | 155,891 | 404,970 

j i | 


! 


(a) Net Values. These amounts differ from those given in the two previous tables and in Chapter 
XXIV., Manufacturing Industry, which include certain products included under Dairy Farming and 
' Forestry in this table. 
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2. Productive Activity——In previous issues an attempt was made to measure 
the quantity of material production by means of production price index-numbers. It 
was found, however, that these were not satisfactory in their application to factory 
production. In the absence of a satisfactory measure of the quantity of production, the 
retail price index-numbers have been applied to the value of production, in the same 
manner as they have been applied to nominal wages, to measure their relative purchasing 
power. The results may be taken to indicate the purchasing power in retail prices of the 
things produced, and for convenience will hereafter be called real production. 


Two tables are given:—The first shows real production per head of population, 
but any deductions therefrom must take into account the following considerations. 
The production considered is material production only, and takes no account of services. 
As civilization advances, material production becomes less important relatively to services, 
and a-smaller proportion of the population is engaged in such production. For example, 
the. use of the motor car, the cinema and wireless is comparatively recent, and these 
employ a much larger number of people in services than in material production. Hence 
material production per head of population will not measure accurately the progress of 
productive efficiency, but will tend to give too low a value. Unemployment, of course, 
will also depress it. 


A better measure is afforded by real production per person engaged in material 
production. The second ¢able attempts to give this. The result affords a better 
measure of productive efficiency, but does not take into account the effect of 
unemployment, though the index may be somewhat depressed by short time and 
rationing. 


“ 


The two tables tell different stories. Before unemployment became severe in 1930 
real production per head (as shown in the last two columns of the first table) had remained 
substantially steady with minor fluctuations since 1906. Whatever gain had been 
made in productive efficiency had been off-set by the gradual transfer of labour from 
production of goods to production of services. Coincident with the heavy increase in 
unemployment between the years 1930 and 1933, the maximum being reached in 1932, 
the index-numbers fell sharply from their normal level of about too to 76 (“ A” Series) 
and 78 (“O” Series) in r930-31. This would imply a fall in average real income -of 
nearly one-fotrth from the normal level, ta king unemployment into account. During 
the following three years the index-numbers rese to 96 and 97, equivalent to an increase 
in real production of 25 per cent. In 1934-35, however, the index-numbers fell slightly, 
due principally to the retail price index-numbers rising while the value of production 
showed little change. In 1935-36 they more than recovered the lost ground, the rise 
in prices being insufficient to offset the very substantial improvement in the recorded 
value of production per head. The index-numbers of 101 (“ A” Series) and 105 (“6 


8-29 and practically equal to those for 1926-27. 


The index-numbers of real production per person engaged as given in the last two 
columns of the second table show, on the other hand, an appreciable upward tendency. 
as might have been expected, fell somewhat after the war 

and recovered again. In 1929-30 they fell substantially, due partly to the lag in the fall 
of retail prices. They increased during the next four years to 125 and 126 only to fall 
again in 1934-35 to 115 and 117 with the fall in wool prices during that year. In 193 5-36 
they recovered most of this loss, and, at 121 and 125, stood above the levels of 1928-209. 
ged implies a high real wage for those 
available information concerning rates of effective 
ained in recent years the high level reached in the 


in employment and is consistent with 
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The data for the second table are not complete. The numbers engaged in timber- 
_ getting are not accurately known, so that the value of production on this account, and 
the corresponding persons engaged, are both left out of account. Further, the 
information concerning women engaged in primary production is unsatisfactory, and only 
males are counted in primary industries. In manufacturing, the numbers are converted 
into-equivalent male workers on the basis of relative wages for male and female workers, 
The column headed ‘‘ numbers engaged ” is, therefore, rather an index than the absolute 
‘number of individuals occupied in material production, but, as an index, it should be 
accurate enough to give a satisfactory measure of production per person engaged. 


oa - 
PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA. 
Gross Value of Material Producticn. | Real Production pet 
Retail Price head of population 
| P mae Index-numbers. (a) | (r9tr = roo) measured 
) Per head of population. IQIY ‘= 1,000, in purchasing power 
Year. ul : over regimen of— 
| | 
Total. Tadaze —— = : 
Actual. Number. Ar <9 oo ae ENG 
I9II =100.|} Series. Series. Series. Series. 
£1,000. | £ 
1906 x 147,043 35-9 | 87 902 Fe 07 ae 
IQII a 188,359 41.2 100 1,000 | (1,000) I0O Ioo 
1913 E74, 220,004 45-1 IIo 1,104 an 99 ‘a 
IQI4 ee WL e552 43.0 104 I,I40 I,140 92 92 
IQI6 .- | 261,996 | 53-3 129 1,324 1,319 98 98 
1917 . pot 27OVATO 50.1 136 1,318 1,400 103 97 
1918 Jeeal *ZOL-875 57-5 140 1,362 1,501 102 93 
1919-20 .. | 343,697 64.9 158 1,624 1,695 O71 eet 
IQ20-2I .. | 390,644 Geez 175 1,821 1,935 96 QI 
IQ2I-22 .. | 344,420 62.5 152 1,600 1,680 95 90: 
619 100 IOL 
1922-23 .. | 379,445 | 67.4 163 1,642 Ty 
ite .. | 400,276 69. 169 1,714 1,664 99 102 
1924-25 .. | 454,580 ACES: 188 1,690 1,637 III II5, 
1925-26 .. | 431,670 FD) 175 1,766 1,673 99 104 
1926-27 -.. | 447,354 73.1 178 1,763 1,663 Ior 107 
: | 676 99 105, 
1927-28 .. | 452,901 72.5 176 1,776 Ty 
ota brass 447,805 70.5 7% 1,785 1,603 96 : _ 
1929-30 .. | 380,537 60.6 147 1,783 1,688 83 7 
A : I 1,528 70 78 
1930-31 .. | 319,706 49.2 120 1574 p ae 
1030-32 ....|. 305,018 46.5 113 1,432 1,406 79 
7 I 1,358 1,34 86 87 
ce pien Fy ee: - i Pee abe Fi aag 96 97 
1934-35 -- | 356,349 53-2 129 1,399 1,306 92 95 
1935-30 .. | 404,970 60.0 146 1,437 1,392 Tor 105 


(a) For explanation of “ A” and “ C”’ Series see Chapter XVII, 
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PRODUCTION PER PERSON ENGAGED.—AUSTRALIA. 


— 


: . | xe Real”’ Preduction per person 
Valne of Material Production Porieacad (19x = 100) measnred 
‘ per person engaged in | in retail purchasing power 
Number production. (4) over regimen of —(b) 
. engaged. | 
Year. in Material f 
Pewee ba Actual. eae A” Series: “©” Series. 
| 
{ 
(1,000) £ . i 7 
1906 .. eee BGR 223° | lm 96 a 
TG were ot 728 257 [ 100 | 100 | 100 
ROUZ te 2s 750 290 | 113 102 | Ret 
TOLANEe Seat 733 289 113 99 99 
1916 .. a 685 381 | 148 ‘ Ii2 112 
oid oe 68 08 i 159 . I20 j 113 
Tore a8 oe 68s a 165 | 121 IIo 
1919-2 be 743 4600 179 IIo 106 
1920-21 oid 760 510 199 | Tog 103 
1921~22 om 775 441 172 } 107 102 
1922-23 . 793 AIS ON 185° | 13° 114 
1923-24 Ae 810 401 IQI IIt | lis 
IQ24-25 06 O26. ty 547 213 ; 126 | 130 
1925-26 ae 831 515 \ 201 II4 120 
1926-27 on 841 527 205 116 | 123 
1927-28 a 838 oa i 209. | i118 125 
1928-29 Bs &30 536 209 II7 123 
1929-30 a 803 | 482 H 187 ) 105 r1o 
1930-31 = 728 431 ; 168 108 itz 
1931-32 30 TAI 4II 160 TI2 114 
1932-33 a5 781 407 | 158 | 117 1i8 
1933-34 an 815 437 170 | 125 126 
1934-35 Alo 862 412 | 160 1 II5 Il7 
1935-36 ue gor 448 174 121 125 
(4) See explanatory remarks above tables. (d) See note (a) to previous table. 


§ 10. Film Censorship. 


1. Legistation.—The censorship of imported films derives its authority from section 
52 (9) of the Customs Act, which gives power to prohibit the importation of goods. Under 
this section regulations have been issued prohibiting the importation of films and 
relative advertising matter except under certain conditions and with the consent of the 
Minister. The regulations provide, inter alia, that no film shall be registered which in the 
opinion of the censor is (a) blasphemous, indecent or obscene ; (b) likely to be injurious 
to morality, or to encourage or incite to crime ; (c) likely to be offensive to the people of 
any friendly nation; (d) likely to be offensive to the people of the British Empire; or 
(e) depicts any matter the exhibition of which is undesirable in the public interest. 


The regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar, 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Censorship 
is likely to prove detrimental or prejudical to the Commonwealth of Australia, 


The Censorship consists of a Censorship Board of three persons and an Appeal 


Censor, the headquarters being in Sydney. Importers also have the right of appeal to 
the Minister, 
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In addition to the censorship of moving pictures, the Censorship may refuse to 
admit into Australia any advertising matter proposed to be used in connexion with the 
exhibition of any film. Such control does not, however, extend to locally-produced 
publicity. 


2. Imports of Films.—Imported films dealt with by the Censorship for the year 
1936 were as follows :—1,518 films of 3,392,117 feet passed without eliminations, 147 
films of 727,691 feet passed after eliminations, and 19 films of 119,146 feet rejected 
in first instance, making a total of 1,684 films of 4,238,954 feet (one copy). ‘The countries 
of origin were as follows :—United States of America, 1,084 films of 3,094,474 feet: 
United Kingdom, 489 films of I,010,181 feet; and x11 films of 134,299 feet from other 
countries. 

; The above figures relate to standard size films (35 millimetres). There were also 
eet te during 1936, 1,182 miniature films (16 millimetres and 9 -5 millimetres) of 438,751 
eet. 


3- Exports of Films.—The number of films exported for the yauridiog6 was 1,165 of 
1,353,615 feet (one copy), of which 922 films of 1,170,787 feet were sent to places in the 
British Empire including Mandated Territories, 


- § 11. Marketing of Australian Commodities. 


1. Introduction.—Particulars in respect of the various Commonwealth Acts and 
Regulations together with the operations of the Boards or Councils appointed to assist 
or control the marketing of Australian commodities are set out below. 


2. Dairy Produce.—(i) The Dairy Produce Export Control Act 1924-1936. 
Introduced at the request of the dairying industry this Act was passed. by the 
Commonwealth Parliament with the object of organizing the overseas marketing of 
Australian dairy produce. A Dairy Produce Control Board was appointed and was in 
existence from 1924 to 1935. It dealt with matters relating to the organization and 
supervision of overseas marketing of dairy produce. In the course of its functions the 
Board regulated shipments to ensure regularity of supply in the London market, controlled 
forward selling, obtained reductions in overseas freights and insurance rates, and 
participated in an advertising campaign in the United Kingdom. 

Prior to the appointment of the Dairy Produce Control Board a voluntary body—the 
Australian Dairy Council—was established to advise and make recommendations to 
the Governments on problems connected with the production, manufacture and quality 
of dairy produce, pasture improvement, and diseases of dairy cattle. | 

Following a recommendation by the Australian Agricultural Council the functions 
of these bodies were combined by an Amending Act of 1935 under the Australian Dairy 
Produce Board and provision was made for the allocation of money from the Board’s 
funds for research and investigation into pastures, diseases of dairy cattle, and the quality 
of butter. 

(ii) The Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924-1929. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all butter and cheese exported from the Commonwealth to cover 
the administrative expenses of the Board and for advertising and other purposes, The 
rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. 

(iii) The Dairy Produce Act 1933-1935. In § 1 par. 3 of Chapter XXI. reference 


-is made to the voluntary and compulsory plans introduced for the purpose of stabilizing’ 


the prices of dairy produce in Australia. Under State legislation regulating authorities 
fixed the proportion of the States’ output to be sold within the respective States, and the 
Dairy Produce Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament to protect these 
“ quotas ” from the effects of interstate competition. 
3. Dried Fruits—(i) The Dried Fruits Hauport Control Act 1924-1935. This Act 
was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of the dried fruits industry 
_to organize the overseas marketing of Australian drieg vine fruits. The Dried Fruits 
Control Board, consisting of eight members—including five growers’ representatives, 
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two members with commercial experience, and one Government nominee—was appointed 
to control the export, and the sale and distribution after export, of Australian sultanas, 
currants and lexias. In conjunction with its London agency, the Board has improved 
the marketing of Australian dried-fruits overseas, and has increased the demand for the 
product. Its system of appraisement has resulted in more satisfactory realizations. 
Its methods of ensuring continuity of supply and regulating shipments and its participation 
in the advertising campaign of the Australian Overseas Trade Publicity Committee have 
benefited the industry considerably. No dried fruits may be exported excepting by means 
of a licence, which is issued subject to conditions recommended by the Board. 

(ii) Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-1929. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all sultanas, currants and lexias exported from the Commonwealth 
for the purpose of defraying the administrative expenses of the Board and the cost of 
advertising, etc. The rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. Under an amendment 
made in 1927 provision was made for the exemption of sultanas, currants and lexias 
from the levy upon recommendation by the Board. 

(iii) The Dried Fruits Act 1928-1935. In previous issues of the Year Book reference 
has been made to the Dried Fruits Act and its provisions outlined (see page 894 of Official 
Year Book, No. 28). The legislation is on similar lines to that for dairy produce referred 
to in par. 2 (iii) above. : 

4. Canned Fruits—(i) The Canned Fruits Export Control Act 1926-1935. This 
legislation was introduced at the request of canners and representative organizations of 
fruit growers with the object of organizing the overseas marketing of canned fruit. The 
original Act referred to canned apricots, peaches and pears only, but canned pineapples 
and canned fruit salads consisting of not less than 75 per cent. of specified fruits were 
subsequently brought within the scope of the Board’s operations. The personnel of the 
Board consists of one representative each from proprietary and privately owned canneries, 
co-operative canneries, State controlled canneries, pineapple interests, and the 
Commonwealth Government. No canned fruits to which the Act applies are permitted 
to be exported except under a licence issued in accordance with conditions recommended 
by the Board. The system of marketing adopted by the Board, including the fixation of 
minimum selling prices overseas, the appointment of a London agency and the engaging 
in overseas trade publicity, has resulted in the satisfactory disposal of the annual 
exportable surplus of canned fruits, The distribution of canned fruits has been widened 
and the exporting side of the industry placed on a sounder basis through the Board’s 
operations. 

(ii) The Canned Fruits Export Charges Act 1926-1935. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on the export of canned fruits to meet the administrative and other 
commitments of the Board. The rate of the levy is fixed by regulation from time to 
time. An amendment in 1929 provided for certain exemptions from payment of the 
levy when recommended accordingly by the Board. 

5. Wine—(i) The Wine Overseas Marketing Act 1929-1936. This Act was 
introduced at the request of the viticultural interests in Australia with the object of placing 
the overseas marketing of Australia’s surplus wine on an orderly basis. The Wine 
Overseas Marketing Board was appointed to supervise the exports, and the sale and 
distribution after export of Australian wine. 

The name of the Board was changed to the Australian Wine Board in 1936. No 
wine may be exported except by means of a licence, which is issued under conditions 
recommended to the Minister by the Board; these include the withholding of shipments 


as directed by the Board. The Board has a London agency which advises on marketing’ 


conditions. The methods of marketing adopted by the Board, including its participation 
in the advertising campaign of the Australian Overseas Trade Publicity Committee, have 
resulted in the widening of the distribution of Australian wines overseas. 


(ii) The Wine Grapes Charges Act 1929. This Act provides for the imposition of a 


levy on all grapes used in the Commonwealth for the manufacture of wines or spirit. 
The proceeds of the levy are used to defray the administrative and other expenses of the 


Board, and provision is made for such exemptions from the levy as the Board may 
recommend, 
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6. Meat.—(i) The Meat Export Control Act 1935-1936. 
following a decision of a conference of Commonwe 
of the Commonwealth Meat Advisory Committee, held in October, 1935, to set up a Meat 
Board with defined statutory powers. The Australian Meat Board, which was 
under the Act in J anuary, 1936, consists of eighteen me 
processors, exporters and the Commonwealth Government. Provision is made for the 
appointment from within the Board of an Executive Committee and a Beef Committee. 
Export of meat is controlled by licence. The Board has power to regulate shipments 
of meat and to arrange contracts in respect of freights and insurances; to promote 
overseas sales by advertising and to foster research into meat problems: and to supervise 
the issue of export licences. The Board also has power to appoint a London 
representative. 

(ii) The Meat Export Charges Act 1935. 
exported from the Commonwealth, 
the expenses and charges incurred 
business. The customary provisi 
recommended by the Board. 


This Act was introduced 
alth and State Ministers with members 


appointed 
mbers, representative of producers, 


By means of a levy collected on all meats 
funds are provided for the purpose of defraying 
by the Australian Meat Board in the course of its 
on is made for exemption from the levy when 


7- Export Guarantee Act.—For a considerable time this Act has not been invoked 
to directly provide for assistance in the marketing of primary products. The Dried 
Fruits Advances Act, disbursements under which were made from the appropriation 
pursuant to the Export Guarantee Act, has ceased to operate. The Board of Trade, 
which was formed to advise and recommend on expenditure proposed under the Act, 
has not functioned for some years. The only recent expenditure under the Act has been 
~ in respect of special overseas trade publicity, but since rst J uly, 1934, expenditure under 

that heading has been made the subject of a separate appropriation. The total assistance 
granted under the Act during its period of operation amounted to £670,574 which included 
substantial payments on account of both the Dried Fruits Advances Act and overseas 
trade publicity. Although the Export Guarantee Act has not been repealed, it is not 
proposed that any further payments shall be made under it. 


8. Australian Agricultural Council.—Particulars of the formation, personnel and 


. functions of the Australian Agricultural Council are given in Chapter XX.—Agricultural 
Production. 


§ 12. The National Safety Council of Australia. 


The National Safety Council of Australia was founded in Melbourne in 1927 for 
the purpose of developing mainly by means of education safety on the road, at work 
and in the home, and its activities have developed in other directions wherever the 
need for reducing the toll of accidents has been shown. In the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania, it issues by courtesy of the 
Traffic Authorities a thirty-two page booklet with every motor driver’s licence, and 
conducts continuous propaganda through the press and other sources. It also forms 
Junior Safety Councils in the schools for developing a safety conscience among children. 
The children themselves are officers of these Councils and patrol the roads in the 
neighbourhood of the schools and conduct the scholars across in safety. Posters are 
available to schools at cost in connexion with Health and Safety lessons in the schools. 
Small films specially taken are available for children’s and home safety instruction. 
A “Safe Driving ” campaign for individual motor drivers is conducted as well as & 
“Freedom from Accidents”? competition among employee drivers, those completing a 
year free from any accident for which they are responsible being given a certificate to 
that effect. A Factories’ Service of four posters per month, together with slips for 
pay envelopes, constitutes a regular service for the dissemination of safety advice, and 
was supplied to over 40,000 workers in factories last year. Committees deal with 
specific problems regarding traffic, films, safety in industry, air safety and home dangers, 
The Air Safety Committee has issued a thirty-two page booklet Air Sense” for 
distribution with “A” pilots’ licences through the Civil Aviation Branch of the 
Defence Department. 
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The Council is supported by public subscription and sales of service, and is a non- 
profit organization. Numerous lectures are given throughout the year on the work of 
the Council, and on various aspects of safety, and lecturers are always available for any 
organization which makes application to the Secretary. 


§ 13. League ef Nations. 


Australia was one of the original signatories of the Treaty of Versailles of 28th June, 
1919, under which the League of Nations was established, and thus became a Member 
of the League and its kindred organizations—the International Labour Organization 
and later the Permanent Court of International Justice. On 2nd October, 1933, 
Australia was elected a non-permanent member of the Council of the League of Nations 
for a period of three years, and was succeeded by New Zealand in September, 1936. 
There are now four permanent members of the Council (Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) and eleven non-permanent members, Viz., 
Belgium, Bolivia, China, Ecuador, Iran, Latvia, New Zealand, Peru, Poland, Rumania, 
and Sweden. The term of the non-permanent members is three years. 


Australia has been represented at each Assembly of the League from its inauguration 
in 1920, and at nearly all of the conferences of the International Labour Organization. 
The contribution of Australia towards defraying the expenditure of the League of Nations 
and its kindred organizations is on the basis of 23 of 923 units, and for the year 1937 
amounts to 749,874 Swiss francs, or, in Australian currency at the present rate of exchange, 
approximately £44,000, out of a total budget of 30,092,783 Swiss franes. Australia 
holds a mandate, issued through the League of Nations, for the former German territory 
of New Guinea, and, by agreement with Great Britain and New Zealand, administers 
the Mandated Territory of Nauru, for which a mandate was issued to the British Empire. 


§ 14. War Service Homes. 


The operations of the War Service Homes Commission at 30th June, 1937, may, 


be briefly set out as follows :—Total applications approved, 42,979; expenditure on 
provision of homes, purchase of land for future use, ete., £29,378,729; 21,268 ouses 
had been completed ; and 34 homes had been enlarged. 


In addition, the Commission had purchased on behalf of eligible applicants, 12,955 
already existing properties, and had taken over mortgages existing on 2,843 dwelling 
houses. Dual assistance had been approved in respect of 59 applications, making the 
total number of homes provided under the War Service Homes Act, 37,159. Homes 
are insured under a comprehensive policy, the total insurances in force including cover 
notes amounting to £21,036,129. The total receipts of the Commission: to 30th 
June, 1937, were £23,781,773, of which £8,683,213 was paid to the National Debt 
Sinking Fund. The percentage of arrears of instalments due was 4.22, while the total 
instalments due amounted to £20,476,289, and arrears to £865,499. 


‘ 


Statistica, Pupiicarions OF AUSTRALIA. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. General. 


Foundation of the Federal Bureau, and Uniformity of Statistical Control. 
proposed to repeat this information in this issue. 


p. 990. Limits of space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


necessarily contain a considerable amount of statistical information, 


(ii) Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 


and Statistics since its inauguration to December, 1937 :— 


Australian Life Tables, 1920-1922. 
Census (1911) Bulletins, 


Theory of Population.” * 


Notre.—Partr XXVII., Life Tables. 
details see back page. Life Tables. 
1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.); 1922-23 to 1936-37 annually. 
Labour Report, annually, 1913 to 1936. 
Local Government in Australia—July, 1919. 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics—First issue, October, 1937. 


issue (1937). 
Oversea Trade, annually, 1906 to 1936-37. 


1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1937 annually. 


Demography, 1911 to 1936 annually, ; 


Development of Australian Statistics—(i) General. An outline of the history 
and development of statistics in Australia was published in Year Book No. 19 (see 
p. 988) and previous issues, particular reference being made to the Crown Colony Blue 
Books, Statistical Registers, Prominent State Statisticians, Statistical Conferences, the 


(ii) Present Organization. The organization in respect of the collection, tabulation, 
etc., of statistical data as between the State and Federal Statistical Bureaux, and State 
and Federal Government Departments, was described in Official Year Book No. 19, 


1. General.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, namely :—(1) Commonwealth publications 

- dealing both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth : 
and (z) State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are 
many other reports, etc., issued regularly, which, though not wholly statistical, 


2. Commonwealth Publications—Commonwealth publications may be grouped 
under two heads, viz. :—{i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician ; and 


(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 


Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910, Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 


Census (1911) Results.—Vols. I., II., and III., with Appendix ‘“ Mathematical 


Census (1921) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. I., 
and Parts XVII. to XXIX,, forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vol. II. 


Census (1933) Results —Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts I. to XXVIII. 
Finance—Bulletins, 1907 to 1916-17 annually ; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol.) ; 


Labour and Industrial Statistics—Memoranda and Reports, various, to 1913. 


Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Ausiralia—Annually, 1907 to present 


Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Digest), 1913, 


Population and Vital Statistics Bulletins—Reports, various. Commonwealth 
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Production—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1935-36. 

Professional Papers—Various. A full list will be found in Official Year Book 
INO. 13 1p= 3. 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Siatistics—first issue, No. 70, December, 1917, 
replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins 1 to 69). 

Social Insurance—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, rgro. 

Social Statistics—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 

Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 

Transport and Communication—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually; 1919 to 
1930 annually, and 1932 to 1936 annually. 

Wages and Prices—January, 1932. 

Wealth—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by various 
methods, together with a Report on the War Census in 1915. 

Wheat Summary, Monthly.—First issue, July, 1936. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmenial Reports and Papers. Lists of 
the principal official reports and other documents containing statistical information issued 
from the inauguration of the Commonwealth were given in the Official Year Books up 


to No. 15, but limits of space preclude the incorporation of this information in the present 
volume. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereunder. Limits of space preclude a further enumeration of the various Departmental 
Reports, statements of accounts, etc., issued by officials, boards, local government bodies, 
etc., in each State. 

(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book of New 
South Wales (annual); Statesman’s (Pocket) Year Book (annual); 
Statistical Bulletin (monthly to December, 1019, thereafter quarterly) ; 
Monthly Summary of Business Statistics. 

(6) Victoria—Statistical Register (annual to 1916, then discontinued); Victorian 
Year Book (annual); Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917). 

(c) Queensland—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1901; A.B.C. 
of Queensland Statistics (annual to 1936 then discontinued) ; The 
Queensland Year Book (annual, first issue 1937). 

(2) South Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1912 and 
1913; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book (annual); Quarterly Summary of 
Statistics. , 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Statistical Abstracts (quar- ~*~ 
terly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book of 
Western Australia (annual). 

(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annual); Pocket Year Book (annual). 


§ 3. Select List of Representative Works Dealing with Australia. 
(Compiled by the Librarian of the Commonwealth National Library.) 


Under each heading a list is first given of the principal standard books which are 
still in print. This is followed by lists of selected books published during the current 
year and of official publications, excluding annual reports, of the same period. In the 
present list the period covered is 1st October, 1936, to 30th September, 1937. A few 
books which, though published earlier, were received after the compilation of the last 
issue are also included. 

Technical works on Law, Medicine and the pure sciences are excluded. 

The retail price in the country of publication is shown. 

A copy of each of the works mentioned is preserved in the Library and access thereto 
may be had by any Commonwealth official or other authorized person. 

The Library also publishes an annual catalogue of Australian publications, official 


papers and books on Australia published overseas. Copies of this are obtainable from 
the Librarian at a price of 2s. 
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General and Descriptive. 


AUSTRALIAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA, THE: editors, A. W. Jose, H. J Carter and T. G. Tuck 
’ : eee bP ») Eh Tiga ". G. Tucker, Is. 
« (Angus & Robertson, 55s.) 3rd edition, Sydney, 1926-27, Sys 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL REVIEW, THE: 


monthly]. ishi iss 

Ser tipdiites, [ y]. (Canberra Publishing Co., 2s. perissue). Canberra, 

Browne, G.S. Australia: A General Account: History, Resources, Production, Social Conditions. s 
(Nelson, 2s. 6d.). London, 1929. 


CONIGRAVE, ©. P. North Australia. (Cape, ros. 6d.). London, 1936 
HANcOoK, W. K. Australia. (Benn, 15s.). London 1930. eo 


Hopprr, E.O. The fifth continent: [Photographs]. (Sim kin, Marshall -). Lond - 
Josh, A.W. Australia: Human and ee, ca ros. 6d.). ie sepa — 
Mapbican, C.T. Central Australia. (Oxford University Press, 128. 6d.). London, 1936, 
OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, Nos. x to date, (Government Printer 
58. per issue). Canberra, 1908 to date. 
- WALKABOUT: Australia and the South Seas. (Australian National Travel Association, 128. 
per annum). Melbourne, 1934 to date. 


Woop, T. Cobbers: A Personal Record of a J. ourney from Essex, in England, to Australia. (Oxford 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). London, 1934. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

CROLL, R. H. Wide horizons: wanderings in Central Australia. (Angus & Robertson, 9s. 6d.). 
Sydney, 1937. 

Hitt, E. The great Australian loneliness : {travel in Northern and Central Australia]. (Jarrolds, 
18s.). London, 1937. 

Iprigss, I. L. Forty fathoms deep: pearl divers and sea rovers in Australian seas. (Angus & 

, Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1937. 

TERRY, M. Sand and sun: two gold-hunting expeditions with camels in the dry lands of Central 

Australia. (Michael Joseph, r2s. 6d.). London, 1937. 


Territories Outside Australia. 


EGGLESTON, F. W., editor. The Australian Mandate for New Guinea. (Melbourne University Press, 
4 58.). Melbourne, 1928. 


ELLIS, A. F. Ocean Island and Nauru: their story. (Angus & Robertson, 7s. 6d.). Sydney, 1935. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF NEW GUINEA. (Government Printer, 5s.). Canberra, 1937. 

Pactiric ISLANDS YEAR Book, THE: ed. by R. W. Robson. (Pacific Publications, 7s. 6d. and 9s. 6d.). 
Sydney, 1935. (1937/8 edition to be issued shortly.) 


See also the annual reports of the Administrators of the various Territories. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BATESON, G. Naven: a survey of the problems suggested by a composite picture of the culture of a 
New Guinea tribe drawn from three points of view. (Cambridge University Press, 18s.). 
Cambridge, 1936. F 

GROVES, W. C, Native education and culture-contact in New Guinea. (Melbourne University 
Press, 63.). Melbourne, 1936. ' : ‘ 

Moyne, Lord. Walkabout: a journey in lands between the Pacific and Indian Oceans. (Heinemann, 
18s.). London, 1936. ; ’ coee 

Norrucorr, C. Guinea gold: the London Missionary Society at work in the Territory of Papua. 
(Livingston Press, 1s.). London, 1936. 


t 


History. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH Emprern, vol. 7, pt. 1.: Australia. (Cambridge University 

Press, 308.). Cambridge, 1933. 
a Harris, H. L. Australia in the making. (Angus & Robertson, 38. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. 
; HISTORICAL RECORDS OF AUSTRALIA : editor, J. ¥. Watson (in progress). (Commonwealth Parliament 

Library Committee, Canberra, 125. 6d. per vol.). Sydney, 1914 to date. 
(34 vols. have so far appeared. Publication has been suspended since 1925.) 

MitrorD, G. D. Governor Phillip and the carly settlement of New South Wales. 2nd edition. 

- (Harbour Newspaper Co., 4s.). Sydney, 1935. é b ‘ 

Rogperts, $8. H. History of Australian Land Settlement, 1788-1920. (Melbourne University Press, 
2is.). Melbourne, 1924. : ’ 

Woop, G. A. The Discovery of Australia. (Macmillan, 25s.). London, 1922. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OWN, K. 8. M. Medical practice in old Parramatta: an historical review of village doctoring in 
ae the colony of New South Wales. (Angus & Robertson, 12s. 6d.). Sydney, 1937. 
CrunE,F.P. Dig: a drama of Central Australia: [Burke and Wills Exploring Expedition]. (Angus 

Ri tson, 6s.). Sydney, 1937. +5 
ae ne Water eo ceint history of the Murray Valley irrigation settlements]. (Robertson & 
, 78. 6d.). Melbourne, 1937. ; 
erect yes Public library : Mitchell foundation. The Mitchell Library, Sydney : historical 
and descriptive notes. (Public Library of New South Wales, ros. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. 
O’BRIEN, Rev. B. M. The foundation of Australia (1786-1800) : a study in English criminal practice 
and penal colonization in the eighteenth century. (Sheed & Ward, 128. 6d.). London, 1937. 
Ropes, F. C. Pageant of the Pacific: being the maritime history of Australasia. 2 vol. (I. J. 
Thwaites Pty., 428s.). Sydney, 1937. 
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European War, 1914-18. 


Monass, SiR J. The Australian victories in France in 1918; 2nd edition. (Angus & Robertson 
6s.). Sydney, 1936. : 

Nortu, J. Gallipoli: the fading vision. (Faber, 15s.). London, 1936. f J 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1914-18: C. E. W. Bean, editor (in progress) 
(Angus & Robertson, 21s. per vol.). Sydney, 1921 to date. 
(Vols. 1-5, 7-12 have so far appeared.) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lock, C. B. L. The fighting roth: a South Australian centenary souvenir of the roth Battalion, 
A.I.F., 1914-19. (Author, 7s. 6d.). Adelaide, 1936. ‘ i. 

McNicon, N. G. The thirty-seventh: “History of the thirty-seventh battalion, A.I.F,” (Modern 
Printing Co., 5s.). Melbourne, 1936. 

MITCHELL, G. D. Backs to the wall. (Angus & Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1937. 


Biography. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK AND RECORD OF ELECTIONS FOR THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
(Commonwealth Parliament Library Committee, ros. 6d.). Canberra, 1935. 
(A new issue is produced for each Federal Parliament). 

JOHNS, F. An Australian Biographical Dictionary. (Macmillan, 21s.). Melbourne, 1934. 

WHO’s WHO IN AUSTRALIA: compiled by Errol G. Knox. (Herald Press, ros. 6d.). gth edition. 
Melbourne, 1934. (New edition to appear in 1938). 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 2 


RAMSDEN, E. Marsden and the missions: prelude to Waitangi. (Angus & Robertson, 12s. 6d.). 
Sydney, 1936. 

Ross, L. R. M. William Lane and the Australian Jabor movement. (Forward Press, 7s. 6d.). 
Sydney, 1937. 

Smitu, Sir C. Kingsford. My flying life: an authentic biography prepared under the mal 
supervision of and from the diaries and papers of the late Sir Charles Kingsford Smith. (Melrose, 
16s.). London, 1937. 


Constitution and Administration.* 


AUSTRALIA :—Law ; Statutes. The acts of the Parlianent of the Commonwealth of Australia passed 
from 1901 to 1935 and in force on rst January, 1936: to which is prefixed the Commonwealth 
of Australia Constitution Act. 4 vols. (Government Printer, £6 6s.). Canberra, 1936. 

AUSTRALIA :—Royal Commission on the Constitution of the Commonwealth. Report. (Government 
Printer, 16s. 9d.). Canberra, 1929. 

Report of proceedings and minutes of evidence, 2 vols. (Government Printer, £3 12s.). 
Canberra, 1929. 

AUSTRALIAN DiGHST, THE, 1825-1033: Being a Digest of the Reported Decisions of the Australian 
Courts and ot Australian Appeals to the Privy Council; editors, B. Sugerman and others: 
vols. A (Law Book Co., 60s. per vol.). Sydney, 1934 to date. (To be completed in about 
20 Vols.). é 

Knrr, D. Thelaw of the Australian Constitution. (law Book Co., £2). Sydney, 1925. 

MurLpournr, A. C. V, Early Constitutional Development in Australia : [vol. 1], New South Wales, 
1788-1856. _ (Oxford University Press, 25s.). London, 1934. 

Woop, F. L. The Constitutional Development of Australia. (Harrap, 78. 6d.). Sydney, 1933. 

WyYnzs, W. A. Legislative and executive powers in Australia: being a treatise on the legislative 
and executive powers of the Commonwealth and States of Australia under the Commonwealth 
of Australia Constitution Act. (Law Book Co., 32s. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


COMMONWEALTH :—Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held in Adelaide, 26th to 28th 
August, 1936. Proceedings and decisions of conference. (Government Printer, 3s. 8d.). 
Canberra, 1936. No. 268 of 1934-36. . 

Incn, G. H. Report on unemployment insurance in Australia. (Government Printer, 38. 8d.). 
Canberra, 1937. No. 1 of 1937. 

KINNEAR, Sir W. S. Report on health and pensions insurance. (Government Printer, 1s. 6d.). 
Canberra, 1937. No. 76 of 1937. - 

Knowins, G. §. The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act (as altered to rst July, 1936), 
and the acts altering the constitution : with notes, tables, indexes and appendices. (Government 
Printer, 158.). Canberra, 1937. : 

VIcTORIA :—Parliament : Select Committee on Widows’ pensions and child endowment. Progress 
report (Widows’ pensions), (Government Printer, 6d.). Melbourne, 1936. D—No. 1 of 1936, 


* It should be noted that several important books on this subject are out of print, and have therefore 
not been included. 
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Political History and International Relations. 


AUSTRAL-ASIATIC BULLETIN: a two-monthly review. (Australian Institute of International Affairs, 
Victorian division, 6s. per annuni). Melbourne, 1937 to date, 3 

eg eee pode a OS THE: A Quarterly Review of Australian Affairs. (28. per issue). Sydney, 
1929 ate. 

CURRENT NOTES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS : {fortnightly]. (Department of External Affairs). 
Canberra, 1936 to date. 

Lyne, J. S. Non-Biritishers in Australia. 2nd edition. (Melbourne University Press, 68.). 
Melbourne, 1935. 

Sato, A. N Thirty Years: The Commonwealth of Australia, 1901-1931. (Brown, Prior. 
128. 6d.). Melbourne, 1933. : 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


BALL, W. McM. Possible peace. (Melbourne University Press, 38.). Melbourne, 1936. 

DENNING, W. E. Caucus crisis : the rise and fall of the Scullin Government. (Cumberland Argus, 
4s. 6d.). Parramatta, 1937. 

DUNCAN, W. G. K., and Janus. C. V.,eds. The future of immigration into Australia and New Zealand. 
(Angus & Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1937. 

MELBOURNE, A. C. V. The economic organization of the British Commonwealth. (University of 
Queensland, gratis). Brishane, 1937. 

Portus, G. V., ed. What the census reveals: by Norman Cowper and others. (F. W. Preece & 
Sons, 5s.). Adelaide, 1936. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CoMMONWEALTH :—Imperial Conference, 1937: summary of proceedings. (Government Printer, 
1s. 8d.). Canberra, 1937. No. 80 of 1937. 

NEW SOUTH WALES :—Assisted migration: correspondence between Prime Minister of the 
Commonwealth and Premier of New South Wales. (Government Printer, 1s. 9d.). Sydney, 
1936. No. 37-A of 1936. 


Economic and Social Conditions. 


BRIDGEN, J. B. and others. The Australian Tariff : An Economie Enquiry. (Melbourne University 
Press, 3s. 6d.). Melbourne, 1929. ny . sD ? 
CopLAND, D. B. Australia in the World Crisis, 1929-1933. (Cambridge University Press, 9s.). 


ee he ee JANES, C. V. [editors]. Cross currents of Australian finance; a book of 
documents. (Angus & Robertson, ros. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. ‘ : 

Economic RECORD, THE: The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. 
(Melbourne University Press, ros. per annum). Melboyrne, 1925 to date. : " 

Swann, E. O. G. An Economic History of Australia. (Cambridge University Press, 183s.). 


bridge, 1930. a 2 
wmeern, Ne a eet as Producer and Trader, 1920-1932. (Oxford University Press, 158.). 


London, 1933. 


“RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
GIBLIN, L. F. Some economic effects of the Australian tariff. (University of Adelaide, gratis). 


j 6. : 
Mecouanare, Wo Economic planning in Australia, 1929-1936. (P.S. King, 15s.). London, 1937. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
CoMMONWEALTH :—Advisory Council on Nutrition. Yirst report. (Government Printer), Canberra, 
1936. a , 
: cond report. (Government Printer, 9d.). Canberra, 1936. 
rei enna sera: (Government Printer). Canberra, 1937. 
Ro al Commission appointed to inquire into the monetary and banking systems at present in 
Goatation in Australia . . . Report. (Government Printer, 78. 6d.). Canberra, 1937. 


aan pee : Commi inted to investigate and report 
y ALES :-— r and industry department ; Committee appointed to investigate a "p 
ANE iy Alec on upon pela ienk in the state of New South Wales. (Government 


Printer). Sydney, 1937. i ; i yee 
¢ . E., economic adviser to the Government of Tasmania, an NDE N, 
re San etieeiogiaa et les in 1936-37: a survey prepared on behalf of the State Finance 
Bo mittee (Government Printer). Hobart, 1937. (Studies in the Tasmanian economy : No. 4.) 
Waemtin AUSTRALIA :—Royal Commission on Money-lending and Hire-purchase Traders, Report. 
(Government Printer). Perth, 1936. No. 12 of 1936. 
See also Industries and Resources. 


Industrial Organization. ‘ 
ANDERSON, G, Fixation of Wages in Australia. (Melbourne University Press, 21s.) Melbourne, 
Allee 


surcuirra J. T. History of Trade Unionism in Australia, (Macmillan, 6s.) Melbourne, 192r. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


i ‘Tial peace in Australia: a series of essays in the history of 
Utah eed ts Count of eis and arbitration. (Melbcurne University Press, 21s.) 


Melbourne, 1937. 
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Industries, Resources and Trade. 


AUSTRALIA TO-DAY: Special Number of the Australian Traveller. (United Commercial Travellers* 
Association of Australia, 2s. per issue). Melbourne, 1905 to date. 

Harris, H. L. Economic Resources of Australia. (Angus & Robertson, 3s. 6d.). Sydney, 1933. 

prart, A., editor. The National Handbook of Australia’s Industries. (Speciality Press, £3 38.). 
Melbourne, 1934. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Cox, E. W. The evolution of the Australian merino. (Angus & Robertson, 21s.). Sydney, 1936. 
McNair, W. A. Radio advertising in Australia. (Angus & Robertson, 358.). Sydney, 1937. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CoMMONWEALTH :—Australian ‘Trade Delegation to India, Burma and Ceylon. Report. 
(Government Printer, 7s. 3d.). Canberra, 1936. No. 278 oi 1934—-36. 
Committe to inquireinto . . . the production of oil from coal by the hydrogenation process. 
- Second report. (Government Printer, 6d.). Canberra, 1937. No. 69 of 1937. 
Rivett, Sir D. Report [on] oil production from coal vieweg from an Australian standpoint. 
(Government Printer, 1s.). Canberra, 1937. No. 71 of 1937. 
NEw SouTH WALES :—Parliament: Legislative Assembly : Select committee on the tobacco i 
in New South Wales. Proceedings and minutes of evidence. (Government Printer, 6s. 3d.). 
Sydney, 1937. No. 21 of 1937. 
UUEENSILAND :—Royal commission on electricity. Report. (Government Printer, 2s. 6d.). 
Brisbane, 1936. No. A.48 of 1936. 
Royal Commission on Transport. Report on Transport and Harbour Board problems of 
Quensland. (Government Printer, 5s. 6d.). Brisbane, 1937. No. A.4 of 1937. 
SourH AUSTRALIA :—Royal Commission on afforestation. Report, together with appendices and map. 
(Government Printer, 1936). Adelaide, 1936. No. 56 of 1936. 
VICTORIA :—Mines Department. Deep leads of Victoria. (Government Printer). Melbourne, 1937. 
State Electricity Commission of Victoria. Report on extension of state electricity generating 
system for requirements of system load after 1940. (Government Printer, 5s.). Melbourne, 
1937. No. 6 of 1937. 
Royal Commission on the Expediency of amending the Water Act, 1928, and other matters. 
Second progress report. (Government Printer, 1s.). Melbourne, 1936. No. 11 of 1936. 
Third progress report. (Government Printer, 1s. 3d.). Melbourne, 1936. No. 19 of 1936. 
Royal Commission on . . . Water Act. Fourth and Final Report. (Government Printer, 
2s. 9d.). Melbourne, 1937. No. 2 of 1937. 
State rivers and water supply commission. Irrigation and water supply development in Victoria. 
(Government Printer). Melbourne, 1937. 


Natural History. 


AupDAs, J. W. The Trees of Australia. (Whitcombe & Tombs, 21s.). Sydney, 1934. 
CayLEy, N. W. What Bird is That? A Guide to the Birds of Australia. (Angus & Robertson 
12s. 6d.). Sydney, r93r. 
DAVID, Sir T. W. E. Explanatory Notes to accompany a New Geological Map of the Commonwealth 
a pee [Four sections of the map have appeared to date]. (Angus & Robertson, 20s.). 
ydney, 1932. 
Ewart, A. J. Flora of Victoria. (Melbourne University Press, 30s.). Melbourne, 1930. 
Nee W. R. Atithography of the Eucalypt. (Angus & Robertson, 42s.). 2nd edition, 
ydney, 1930. 
Kinqnorn, J. R. The Snakes of Australia. (Angus & Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1929. 
MoKxown, K. GC. Insect Wonders of Australia. (Angus & Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1935. 
Surman, F. <A Popular Guide to the Wild Flowers of New South Wales. 2 vols. (Angus 
& Robertson, 128.). Sydney, ror2. 
TILLYARD, R. J. Insects of Australia and New Zealand. (Angus & Robertson, 21s.). Sydney, 1926. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BagxRurt, C. Koala: the story of Australia’s native bear. (Robertson & Mullens, 2s.). Melbourne, 


1937. 
CALDWELL, N. Fangs of the sea: in collaboration with Norman BEllison. (An; 
8s. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. OR) Ane ae 


DuLbL, Edgar. Flowers of Western Australia: [130 water-colours]. (Wes i 

Sey Been, neo [13 teat t Australian Newspapers, 

Hamitton, A. G. Bushrambles. (Angus & Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1937. 

Pratt, A. The call of the koala. (Robertson & Mullens, 6s.). Melbourne, 1937. 

RORY, T. C. Wonders of the Great Barrier Reef. (Angus & Robertson, 12s. 6d.). Sydney, 
1936. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


VioTort1a :—Mines Department. Prospectors’ guide: 3rd edition. (Government Printer, 15.). 
Melbourne, 1936. y aos 
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Aborigines. 


BASEDOW, H. The Australian Aboriginal, (F. W. Preece & Son, 27s.), Adelaide, 1925, 
Brown, A. R. The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, (Australian National Research 
Council, 5s.). Sydney, 1931. 
ar ie P. Studies~in Australian totemism, (Australian National Research Council, 58.). 
ydney, 1933. 

NEEDHAM, Rev. J.S. White and Black in Australia, (S.P.C.K., 38. 6d.). London, 1935. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B. Wanderings in Wild Australia. 2 vols, (Macmillan, 42s.), London, 1928, 
SPENCER, Sir W. B., and GILLEN, F. J. The Atunta. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 36s.). London, 1927, 


See also the Annual Reports of the Administrator of the N, orthern Territory and of the Aboriginal 
Departments in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


CHEWINGS, C. Back in the stone age: the natives of Central Australia. (Angus & Robertson, 
78. 6d:). Sydney, 1936. 

Durack, M. & E. Chunuma: [fiction]. (The Bulletin, 3s. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. 

Love, Rev. J. A. R. Stone-age bushmen of to-day : life and adventure among a tribe of savages in 
North-western Australia. (Blackie, 8s. 6d.), London, 1936. 


Education. 


BROWNE, G. S. Education in Australia: A comparative Study of the Educational Systems of the 
Six Australian States. (Macmillan, 21s.). London, 1927, 

CoLg, P. R., editor. The Education of the Adolescent in Australia. (Melbourne University Press 
Ios.). Melbourne, 1935. 

Cramer, J. F. Australian Schools through American Eyes. (Melbourne University Press, 28.) 
Melbourne, 1936. 

MUNN, R., and Pitt, BE. R. Australian Libraries: A Survey of Conditions and Suggestions for their 
Improvement. (Australian Council for Educational Research, 33s.). Melbourne, 1935. 


For records of specialized Tesearch, see the various publications of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research, Melbourne. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND UNIVERSITIES’ CONFERENCE . + + 1937. Report of proceedings. 
(University of Adelaide), Adelaide, 1937. 

Scorr, E. A history of the University of Melbourne. (Melbourne University Press, 8s. 6d.). 
Melbourne, 1936. 

PRIESTLEY, R. E. The University and the national life: three addresses to Victorian political 
organizations. (Melbourne University Press, gratis). Melbourne, 1937. 


_ OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. ; 
: Prick, A. G. Libraries in South Australia : report of an inquiry commissioned by the South Australian 
Government into the system of management of libraries maintained by the State, (Government. 
Printer). Adelaide, 1937. No. 39 of 1937. 


Literature.* 
CRITICAL AND ANTHOLOGIES, 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN PUBLICATIONS. (Commonwealth National Library, 2s, 
per issue). Canberra, 1936 to date. : ¥ : 

CowLING, S. H., and Mavnicy, F. (i.e., F. L. T. WILMOT), compilers. Australian essays, (Melbourne 
University Press, 4s. 6d.). Melbourne, 1935. caf p. 

GREEN, H. M. Outline of Australian Literature. (Whitcombe & Tombs, 58.). Sydney, 1930. 

MACKANESS, G., compiler. Australian Short Stories. (Dent, 3s. 6d.). 2nd edition. London, 1932. 

MAcKANnrss, G. and Houmgs, J. D., compilers. Essays, Imaginative and Critical, chosen from 
Australian Writers. (Angus & Robertson, 63.). Sydney, 1933. a 

Mackaness, J. S., and MACKANESS, G., compilers. The Wide Brown Land: A New 
Anthology of Australian Verse. (Angus & Robertson, 48. 6d.). Sydney, 1934. . 

SERLE, P., compiler. Bibliography of Australasian Poetry and Verse, (Melbourne University Press, 
36s.). Melbourne, 1925. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
FERGUSON, J. A., FOSTER, Mrs. A. G., and GrEEN, H.M. The Howes and their press, (Sunnybrook 
Press, £3 38.). Sydney, 1036. 


Poetry. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
INGAMELLS, R. Forgotten people. (F. W. Preece & Sons, 2s. 6d.), Adelaide, 1936, 
MACKENZIE, K. oar earth. (Angus & Robertson, £2 2s.). Sydney, 1937. 


a eaerctemerianinins 
* The works of individual authors have not been included in the first section of this list, References 
to them will be found in Green and Serle. 
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: Essays. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 4 
Murpocn, W. L. F. Lucid intervals. (Angus & Robertson, 45. 6d.). Sydney, 1936. 


Drama. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Moorn, W. and Moorn, T. I., eds. Best Australian one-act plays. (Angus & Robertson, 6s.). 
Sydney, 1937. 


z Fiction. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
CLEMENTS, M. E. Not by bread alone. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). London, 1937. ~ 
ELDERSHAW, M. Barnard (i.e., M. F. Barnard and F.S. P. Eldershaw). Plaque with laurel. (Harrap, 
78. 6d.). London, 1937. 
FRANKLIN, S. M. All that swagger. (The Bulletin, 6s.). Sydney, 1936. 
PALMER, Vance. Legend for Sanderson. (Angus & Robertson, 6s.). Sydney, 1937. 
PRICHARD, K.S. (Mrs. H. V. H. Throssell). Intimate strangers. (Cape, 7s. 6d.). London, 1937. 
STIVENS, D. The tramp: and other stories. (Macmillan, 6s.). London, 1936. 


Art.* 


ART IN AUSTRALIA: A Quarterly Magazine. (J. Fairfax & Sons, 5s. yer issue). Sydney, 1976 to date. 
Moorz, W. The Story of Australian Art: From the Earliest Known Art of the Continent to the 
Art of To-day. 2 vols. (Angus & Robertson, 5os.). Sydney, 1934. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CoaTEs, D. M. George Coates: his art and his life. (Dent, 12s. 6d.). London, 1937. 
Lawtor, A. Arguebus. (Ruskin Press, 5s.). Melbourne, 1937. 


* Books on the work of particular artists have been excluded from the list, tho h 
} pa s ha 3 Y st, though many of thi 
e.g., those published by Art in Australia, are indispensable for the study of Australian Art. =a 
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{Reoent information and returns which have 
" were sent to press are 


CHAPTER V.—TRANSPORT 


come to hand since the various chapters 
given hereunder.] 


AND COMMUNICATION. 


A. SHIPPING. 


§ 2. Oversea 


2. Shipping Communication with various 


Shipping. 
Countries, p. 109.—The following table 


gives the net tonnages of oversea vessels entered and cleared from Australian ports 


during 1936-37 according to direction :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—DIRECTION, °1936-37. 


Country. 


| 


| Net Tonnage Entered. | Net Tonnage Cleared. 


Ie = = 


United Kingdom and European Countries .. 1,912,277 2,738,622 
New Zealand as ace ue 901,274 871,989 
Asiatic Countries and Islands in the Pacific 2,063,584 2,061,726 
Africa .. = ae 253.490 46,052 
North and Central America : ae 1,140,738 611,008 
South America .. <a a | 2,821 8,184 

Total 6,274,190 | 6,337,581 


3. Nationality of Oversea Shipping, p. 
oversea shipping during 1936-37 are as follows 


110.—Particulars of the nationality of 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF VESSELS ENTERED, 


1936-37. 
— Nationality. __ “> Net Tonaage, 
British— ; 
Australian ay 326,652 
United Kingdom .. 3447,244 
Canadian as 41,694 
New Zealand | 523,436 
Other British [ __ 242,843 
Total 4,581,869 
Foreign— 
Danish .. - | 53,233 
Dutch - | 173,011 
French .. 82,636 
German 152,506 
Italian < 43,222 
Japanese 3445304 
Norwegian 4395845 
Swedish as at oe 104,281 
United States oe +e on 199,794 
Other ae ne .. 99,485 
Total .. 1,692,321 
Grand Total - oe 6,274,190 
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§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


2. Vessels and Net Tonnage Entered, p. 115.—(Interstate Direct.)—Particulars of the 
net tonnage of vessels recorded as having entered each State from any other State during 
1936-37 are as follows :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING.—NET TONNAGE OF VESSELS ENTERED, 1936-37. 


State or Territory. Net ‘8 
a 

New South Wales .. es ae i =) 5,693,751 
Victoria .. Ps: af oe A si 4,640,688 
Queensland e oe a oes oe 1,616,188 
South Australia .. oe a oe oo) 3,043,302 
Western Australia .. os “is ae coml 1,869,071 
Tasmania .. Sc ve ni oa => | 1,559,603 
Northern Territory . . = 56 os eq 71,057 

Total SS a Ae 5c ) 18,493,660 


(a) Includes overseas vessels on interstate voyages. 


§ 6. Tonnage of Cargo. 


1. Oversea and Interstate Cargo.—(ii) Principal Ports, p. 118.—The following 
table shows the tonnage of oversea and interstate cargo discharged and shipped during 
1936-37 :— 


TONNAGE OF CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED, STATES, 1936-37. 


Discharged. Shipped. 


State. = 


Oversea. | Interstate. Total. | Oversea. | Interstate, Total. 


New South Wales ** | 2,230,009 | 3,088,306 | 5,218,375 | 1,859,461 | 3,406,785 5,266,246 


Victoria at Bie 1,843,923 2,490,718 45334,641 1,354,183 1,103,182 24457365 


Queensland .. Se 417,266 | ~ 695,370 1,112,636 713,875 468,398 1,182,273 


South Australia a 593591 | 1,051,291 | 1,644,882 | 1,203,269 | 2,205,530 3,408,799 
Western Australia oe 623,426 381,133 1,004,559 636,773 96,101 732,874 
Tasmania Bt ~ 63,183 527,631 590,814 193,335 815,612 | 1,008,947 
Northern Territory ve 8,276 |, 10,952 19,228 266 2,654 2,920 


Total, Australia .. 5,679,674 | 8,245,401 | 13,925,075 | 5,961,162 8,098,262 | 14,059,424 
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B. RAILWAYS. 


§ 1. General. 
8. Summary of Operations, 1936-37, p. 124.—A summary of the working of all 
Government railways open for general traffic during 1936-37 is given hereunder :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS, AUSTRALIA, 1936-37. 


: Fae? | % ms 
Particulars. Federal. | N.S.W. ics ie | S. rae W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 
r = eat ( ta Y A alsty | | 
Miler Ope 2,145 6,124 4,721 | 6,497 | 2,529 45357 | 652 | 275024 
(a) Coaching £ 158 75354 4,24X { 2,125 | 744 743 | 141 | 15,506 
(a) Goods .. £ 194 | 9,660 5,02 4,824 | 2,106 2,541 324 | 24,678 
(a) Miscellaneous £ | go | (hk) 802 } 875 (c) } 172 178 14 | 2,131 
(a) Total Revenue £ 442 | 17,816 10,145 6,949 3,022 3,462 479 42,315 
fa) Expenditure £ vee 12,355 | 7,259 | 5,336 | 2,568 2,619 530 | 31,078 
@) Train Miles Run... 721 | 28,547 17,212 12,848 5,606 6,236 | 1,586 | ~ 72,756 
Earnings per train mile .. | r2s. 3d. | 12s. 6d. | rus. gd. tos. rod. | tos. od. | rzs. rd. | 68. od.| ris. 8d. 
Peat per pet a pies Tis. 5d. 8s. 8d. 8s. 5d 8s. 4d. | 9s. 2d. 8s. 5d. | 6s. 8d. 8s. 7d. 
xpenditure per cent. on 

( tog are a =F 92.89 69°35 | 71.56 70.674 | 84.97 75.68 110.80 | 73a 

a assenger Journeys .. | IIo 177,537 I41,343 | 255444 EST e Ts, 12,710 253324 7735 
(a) Coal, Coke and Shale | 7 i acl 
carried tons 7 7,248 245 664 | 133 283 | 473 05 
(a) Other Minerals ay | Ay 1,367 (5) 573 | 551 | (€) 309 (d) eee 
(a) Live Stock ‘ 46 833 699 | 404 | 150 IIo 25 | 2,267 
(a) Other Goods “ 74 5,237 5,869 3,239 1,566 2,096 | 326 | 18,407 

(a) Total Freight 3 I27 14,685 6,813 | _ 4,880 | 2,400 | —_2,798 | B24 2,52 


(d) ,000 omitted. (6) Included with Other Goods. 
with Coal, Coke and Shale. 


Uniform Gauge Railway. (g) Including Road Motors. 

_ other miscellaneous included with Coaching. 
[NoTE.—The figures in the above table, taken from quarterly statements, are preliminary only, and 

do not entirely agree with the final particulars in the Annual Railways Reports of the several States. ] 


D. AVIATION. 
14. Statistical Summary, p. 168.—The subjoined table gives asummary of operations 
in 1936-37 :— 


(c) Included with Coaching, 


(2) Tncludea 
(e) Miscellaneous—includes Ores and Minerals. 


) Exclusive of 
(h) From sale of electrical energy only, 


CIVIL AVIATION, 1936-37. (5) 


| ie ’ | 
Registered eq Licensed Pilots. (a) Flights Passen- | Weight | Weight 
Aircraft — eta l - ~ Carried Hours | Approx. gers | of Goods | of Mails 
Owners. Vg) ie | Com- Out. Flown. | Mileage. | Carried. | Carried. | Carried. 
(4) | | Private. mercial. | | 
2 | | = as 
| No. No. No. No. -| No. | Miles. | No. Ib, lb 
AUSTRALIA. 
102 | 214 | 744 | 265 | 120,283 | 84,010 |8,731,612 | 102,164 822,724 | 167,60xr 
’ New Guinn. 
9 24 | 4 | 22 | 15,701 | 16,371 a 13,100 |24,441,860/ 122,063 
| | 7 wi he 
(a) At 30th June, 1937. (b) Preliminary figures only. 
E. MOTOR VEHICLES. _ 
5. Motor Vehicles Registered, p. 172.—Motor vehicles registered at 30th J une, 1937 


were as follows :-— 


MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED AT 30th JUNE, 1937. 


. All Vehicles, 

: ial = Mot - Ss 

State or Territory. Motor Cars. gare sad eed = Pen ee 

| | ' Population. 

oe a as Sx Fa || = 

New South Wales Ne 190,963 66,244 23,439 | 280,646 | 104.23 
Victoria... . a2 a 137,885 69,025 | 26,663 | 233,573 125.87 
Queensland e -. |. 68,857 | 34,868 8,040 | 111,765 | 112.66 
South Australia .. oe} 50:633; | 19,209 | 9,097 | 78,939 | 134.10 
Western Australia ee 34,180 | 19,919 | 6,977 61,076 | 134.46 
Tasmania es ae 15,089 | 4,012 3,573 22,674 97-49 
- Northern Territory a 336 704 | 41 1,081 | 198.20 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 1,346 315 | 82 fia 1,743 | 169.62 

Australia .. ++ | 499,289 | 214,296 | 77,912 | 791,497 | 11 5.86 _ 

Og Se ae ee el 


F. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


~# 
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§ 6. Radio Telezraphy and Telephony. 


2. Wireless Licences, 1936-37, p. 193.—The following table shows the number of ) 
each class of licence issued in each State, etc., during 1936-37 :— 


WIRELESS LICENCES IN FORCE AT 36th JUNE, 1937. 


| | 

} | 1 

Papua | 

. | | Aus- P | 

Station =f w.ssw.| Vie. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| ‘Tas. | WT. |FC-r| tratia, | S00 |) Sree 
Licence. ; | fee q 

| bao, 

) | 

i : 

E | } : | | 
Coast 2 I} 6 I 5 3 I TQ} 9} 28 
Ship 92 89, 15 Io 4 x] I 212} 5 oll ie 

Aircraft 5 9) 5 x 2 z 23 | = 

Land (a) ors 8 3} 32 13 45 7| 29 137} 26 163 
Broadcasting (6) 25 18} 16 6, 7 6 I 79) I, 80 

Broadcast Lis- | | | | } | | 
teners -» | 356,859] 288,727|/101324, 98,917] 61,151| 29,780; 116) 1,433) 938,207] 34| 938,332 
Experimental. . 676 481} 227 176 It4 50) .. 8 1,732| 51 3,737 
Portable ae 13 6} 6 3 2) I ) es 38} 14 52 
Special Pic 34 25) 10 3 | 72| 72 

=a . ; | : | | 
Total ++ | 357,714|-289,349) 101641) 99,127) 61,333] 29,848] 155) 1,442 940,609) 89) 940,698 

i } 


(a) In addition to the licensed stations there are twa operated by the Postmaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, viz., Camooweal (Q.) and Wave Hill (N.T.), and five low powered stations operated under the 
jurisdiction of the Government of the Territory of New Guinea. (>) There are also twenty-one 


stations operated by the National Broadcasting Service, including a short-wave station (3LR, Lyndhurst, 
Vici). 


CHAPTER XIH.—POPULATION. 


§ 4. Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


2. Grewth and Distribution, p. 313.—The population of Australia at 30th June, 
1937, was estimated at 6,831,363 persons distributed amongst the Statesand Territories 
as follows :-— 


ESTIMATED POPULATION AT 30th JUNE, 1937. 


State or Territory. Males. Females. Total. 
Se l 

New South Wales a .. | 1,360,058 | 1,332,601 2,692,659 
Victoria a “Ms a 916,730 938,958 | 1,855,688 
Queensland as a sis 519,502 472.585 Il 992,091 
South Australia .. Sie oie 294,338 294,340 - 588,678 
Western Australia 55 Pea 239,952 214,279 454,231 
Tasmania ba 117,905 114,381 232,286 
Northern Territory iS it 3,690 1,764 55454 
Federal Capital Territory .. ne 5,012 4,664 10,276 

Total Re We st 34575787 3,373,576 6,831,363 
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B.—WAGES. 


§ 3. The Basic Wage in Australia. 
2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage, p. 563.—The basic rates of wage ruling in the 
various Capital Cities on 1st December, 1937, under awards of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court are as follows :— 


BASIC WEEKLY WAGE RATES FIXED BY COMMONWEALTH COURT OF 
CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR EACH CAPITAL CITY.(a) 


Capital. 1st December, 1937. 
ee Pi ———s ees te es 
Sydney .. ze as oe Bs. at 73. oO 
Melbourne iS ata 56 Sits Bre = deme 
Brisbane .. nf we se = Be 74.0 
Adelaide .. ae ae oy a staan 74% @ 
Perth tee ae ae ia id Sep4 7540 
Hobart... 3 = = a Sil 75. 0 

Six Capitals .. oh 33 2: | 76 0 


(a) “‘ Court ” Series Index-numbers—Judgment of 23rd June, 1937. 


C.—EMPLOYMENT. 
§ 2. Fluctuations in Employment. 


2. Unemployment, p. 588.—The following are the percentages of unemployment 
in each State for the first three quarters of 1937 — 


_UNEMPLOYMENT.—PERCENTAGES. 


Period. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Australia 
= pl} j | 
1937— mf \ 
March Quarter -- | i2.8 | 9.5 7-7 9.5 5.4 7-9 9.9 
June ra are.) II.4 9.6 7.6 8.3 5.6 10.4 9.7 
September _,, | To. 5 | 9.5 Fi 8.4 6.6 10.6 9-3 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. ; 


§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


3. Value of Production, p. 606.—The following table gives the value of Australian 
mineral production for the year 1936 :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUB, 1936. 


Mineral. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, iN. Ter, Total, 
P | | 
# 2 a ae _J =s as 5 | 
a s ge es lien Sl sS £ 
Con)! ae a ++ [31420,850 | 253,835 | 858,732 | ++ | 333,529 92,269 -+ | 6,663,215 
Coal—Brown ie ake 323,014 ae | ay oe ne kis 323,914 
Copper na we 53,087 is 161,688 22,609 97 556,734 1,871 796,686 
Gold oe oe 925,792 957,004 /1,048,748 66,593 |7,326,309 152,291 | 76,00% | 10,182,738 
Tronstone F Ae vs 1,351 |2,170,392 | <~% = ns 2,171,743 
wae ro he (a) xe 6295253 200 .. 134413 ++ |(b) 763,866 
liver... ve {\@) 5,142 525 209,848 157 11,77 81,036 : 
-Silver-lead Ores, : ay ee 
Concentrates, de. |3,815,643 mae 81 
, a ) » 3 oe +. . Abs ie . 5,643 
Tin and Tin Ores | 268,454 14,750 | 157,889 6,882 | 206,656 re 3,83 
Zinc and Concen- ; ae ; Babess (0 ae 
trates .. | 198,460 453,356 8 
: 1460 a0 453,35 aK ae 283,105 = :92I 
Other Minerals .. | 246,668 11,309 92,763 | 253.415 | 110,098 | 151,243 16,553 882/049 
Total ++ | 0,240,696)1,591,337 | 1,673,628 |2,5 12,366 |7,786,688 |t,657,747 98,601 | 27,562,063 


(a) The bulk of the silver and lead is contaised tn tae concentraces te., disp: : 
Hill Held and treated outside this State, (b) Incomplete see Note fan epatehed Hae te ae 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


PRIVATE FINANCE. 
B. BANKING. 


_ The Royal Commission appointed to inqaire into the monetary and banking systems 
‘in Aastralia presented its report in August, 1937, and a summary of its recommendations 
as reprinted below :— : 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS: 


CoMMONWEALTH Bank. 
(a) Directorate. 

“1, The Governor should be Chairman of the Board by virtue of his office* and should 
possess qualifications and receive a salary commensurate with the importance of the 
-office. The appointment of the Governor should not be made on the basis of seniority 
nor is it even essential that he should already be in the service of the Bank. 

“2. The six Directors other than the Governor and the Secretary to the Treasury 
should be appointed for a term of six years instead of seven as at present, one should 
retire each year, and be eligible for re-appointment, but provision should be made that 
no director shall continue to hold office after reaching the age of 70. 

«3, The limitation on the field of choice of directors in Section 11 (2) (b) of the Act 
should be removed. The members of the Board should be selected for capacity and 
-diversity of experience and contact, and not as representatives of special interests. 

«4. The “Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1932,” Section 128, which provides that 
there “‘ shall be’ a Board of Advice in London, should be made permissive. This Board 
is not at present constituted, and there seems to be no necessity for such a Board in 
present circumstances. 


‘ 


(b) Savings Bank. 
“5. The provision in the Commonwealth Bank Act, Section 358, for the separate 
control of the Commonwealth Savings Bank, should be repealed. , 
“6. Power should be given to the Commonwealth Savings Bank to make deposits 
with trading hanks if the Board so chooses, 


(c) Note Issue Reserve. 
“7, The statutory provisions which require the Commonwealth Bank to hold gold 
or sterling in proportion to the amount of Australian notes on issue should be repealed. 
**8, The note issue should be limited by law to a fixed maximum (for example, £60m.) 
subject to the right of the bank to exceed the maximum by a stated amount (for example 
£10m.) with the consent of the Treasurer.* 


(d) Deposits hy Trading Banks with Commonwealth Bank. 

“9, The Commonwealth Parliament should legislate to provide that the Commonwealth 
Bank Board, with the consent of the Treasurer, may require every trading bank to keep 
with the Commonwealth Bank a deposit of an amount not less than a percentage, specified 
in the requisition, of the liability of that bank to its depositors in Australia.* 

“0, Each trading bank should be required to keep on deposit the same percentage. 
The Board should have power at its discretion to vary the percentage from time to time 
within the limit fixed by the consent of the Treasurer. 

“17, The authority to requisition should not remain in force for more than six months 
after the consent of the Treasurer has been given, but the Treasurer should have power to 
consent to its extension for a further period not exceeding twelve months. In any 
period of two years the power should not be exercised for a longer period or periods than 


eighteen months. 
Lonpon Funps oF THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING SYSTEM. 
(a) Commonwealth Bank's Requirements. 

“12, A new Exchange Mobilization Agreement on the lines suggested, binding for a 
~ period of years, should be entered into between the Commonwealth Bank and the trading 
banks.* i P 

* Majority decision. 
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(6) Publication of Amount of these Funds. 
“13. The aggregate figures of the London funds of the banking system should be 
lished regularly. 
te fir dhenatices should not be published until at least six months after the date to 
which they relate.* 
TREASURY-BILLs. 
“15. The Governments and the Commonwealth Bank should explore the possibility 
of establishing an open market for treasury-bills by way of regular offers of bills for 
public tender.* 


RELATIONS*BETWEEN GOVERNMENTS AND THE CoMMONWEALTH Bank, 
“There should be some permanent machinery for the Loan Council which would 
enable the Loan Council, Commonwealth and State Treasuries, and the Commonwealth 
Bank to establish and maintain close contact with one another. 


PREVENTION OF BANK FAILURES. 
“16. In the public interest the Commonwealth Bank should take control of the affairs 
of any bank which is unable to meet its immediate obligations, and should be given any 
additional powers which it may require for this purpose. 


SraTIstics. 

“17. The Commonwealth Bank should be given statutory power, similar to that of 
the Commonwealth Statistician, to obtain statistics which it requires for its purposes as a 
central bank, and it should take steps to obtain such statistics. 

“18. The Commonwealth Bank should publish a monthly bulletin containing such 
statistics as the Board thinks fit, together with explanatory comment, and other 
information and advice which may be of value to the public. 


DIsTRIBUTION oF CREDIT. 
“19. In order to promote a wise distribution of credit the Commonwealth Bank 
should equip itself with all possible facilities for ascertaining economic trends in Australia 


and abroad, so that it can advise trading banks as to the directions in which it is desirable 
in the national interest that advances should be made. 


TRADING Bayxs. 
(a) Accounts. 4 
“20. In addition to any accounts required by the law of the country or State in which 


it is incorporated, every bank should supply, to a prescribed authority, accounts relating 
to— 


(a) Its liabilities in Australia and its liabilities elsewhere 
in respect of its Australian business. 
(6) Its assets in Australia and its assets out of Australia in respect of its Australian 
business. 
(c) Its liabilities. elsewhere than in Australia and its assets elsewhere than in 
Australia, in either case not being in respect of its Australian business. 
either in detail or in an aggregate amount. 
(2) Its capital, reserves, and undistributed profits, and 
(e) A profit and loss account. 
“21, Such accounts should be in a form to be prescribed 
made in accordance therewith, and should in the case of the balance 


than in Australia incurred 


prescribed, and insofar as the particulars relate to its Australian business shall be expressed 
in Australian currency. Where an item is not expressed in Australian currency, the 
nature of the currency used should be indicated. 


These accounts should be published in the Commonwealth Gazette. 


(6) Disclosure of Profits. 
“22. (a) Before arriving at the profits of any accounting 


period, the directors should be 
entitled to make reasonable provision for debts which are 


doubtful, and interest “which 


* Majority decision. 
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may not be received, without disclosure except in the circumstances referred to in (f), 
provided that such provision does not exceed the amount required to cover the anticipated 
losses under these headings. ‘ 

(6) If the directors desire to make any additional provision for either of these purposes, 
or for other contingencies, such additional provision should be made out of disclosed 
profits, as is the present practice of one of the trading banks. 

(c) Provision for the depreciation of premises or to write down the value of premises 
or for depreciation of investments should be made out of disclosed profits. 

(d) Transfers from inner reserves to the credit of the profit and loss account during 
the accounting period should be disclosed. 

(e) The existence of inner reserves should be indicated in a similar manner in the 
accounts of all the banks. 

(f) (Norm.—These recommendations are subject to our further recommendation, 
included in “ Banking legislation’, that the Treasurer be given power to direct the 
Auditor-General to investigate the affairs of any bank). 


(c) Regulation of Profits. 
“Tf trading banks’ profits are found to exceed what may be regarded as a fair return 


for services rendered, the Government should consider whether these profits should be 
regulated or limited.* 


(d) Statistics. 


“23. The Commonwealth Statistician should obtain from the trading banks, and 
publish, statistics covering at least— 

(a) monthly averages of assets and liabilities within Australia, analysed in more 
detail than the existing quarterly averages, e.g., showing separately 
treasury-bills, deposits with Commonwealth Bank, and advances ; 

(6) monthly totals of.debits to customers’ accounts within Australia ; 

(c) monthly figures of assets and liabilities outside Australia, in respect of 
Australian business (subject to our recommendation relating to the 
publication of London funds) ; ; 

(d) an annual analysis of total advances within Australia, classified according to 
industries. = 

BANKING LEGISLATION. 
“24. The enactment by the Commonwealth Parliament of banking legislation upon 
the following lines :— 

(a) Prohibit any person, firm, or company, from carrying on the business of a 
bank without licence or authority from the Treasurer of the Commonwealth, 
For this purpose, include any cheque-paying bank or savings bank and any 
branch established in Australia by any bank founded elsewhere; but 
exclude any State bank which does not extend beyond the limits of the 
State concerned. 

(b) In the case of any institution carrying on the business, when the Act comes 
into force, provide for the authority being given, in the first instance, as a 
matter of right. indy ; ' 

(c) Give discretion to grant or refuse any application to establish a new business, 

. but prescribe conditions (a) as to capital, in the case of a company wherever 
formed, and (b) as to registration of an attorney, and of the constitution, 
in the case of any company formed outside Australia. 

(d) Define “ trading bank” and “savings bank” by reference to schedules of 
the existing institutions, but provide cg additions thereto by proclamation. 

ibit the use of title “‘ bank” except by— 

S eis State banks and trading or savings banks authorized under the Act ; 

or 
(ii) other banks with the consent of the Treasurer. : 


* Majority decision. 
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(f) Provide, in the case of trading banks, for— ; 
(i) Minimum deposits in “the circumstances and in the manner 
recommended.* 
(ii) Publication of annual accounts and balance-sheets m the form: 
prescribed by the Act or by Regulations. 
(iii) A statutory declaration in the form prescribed. 
(iv) Power to the Treasurer to direct the Auditor-General to investigate 
the affairs of any bank and to report upon such matters as the 
Treasurer directs. 
(g) Give the Treasurer power to withdraw the licence or authority in the event of 
wilful or persistent failure to comply with the provisions set out under (f). 


Bank CHARGES. 
“A comprehensive and systematic revision of charges by banks for the collection of 
cheques and on drafts within the Commonwealth is considered necessary. 


CLEARING Poot. 

“Tf continuance of the guarantee provided by each bank by way of a deposit of notes, 
against default in settlement of clearing balances, is considered necessary, it is thought 
better that the guarantee should take the form of deposits with the Commonwealth Bank, 
which would allow of a reduction in the note issue. 


NATIONALIZATION OF BANKING. 

“The most desirable banking system in the present circumstances of Australia is one 
which includes privately-owned tradmg banks. The system contemplated is one in 
which— : 

I. A strong central bank regulates the volume of credit and pays some attention 
to its distribution. 
Il. The distribution of credit is left to privately-owned trading banks, working 
for profit, but regulated in the manner already indicated.* 


Savines Banks. 

“25. The savings banks should consider the desirability of lowering the maximum 
amounts on which interest is paid for deposits at call or very short notice, and of 
encouraging the conversion of any excess over this maximum into fixed deposits with 
themselves, ; 

Tue Savines Bank or Sour AUSTRALIA. 

“26. The Government of South Australia should consider the question of an 
amendment of the State law for the purpose of— 

(a) giving the trustees of the Savings Bank of South Australia a wider discretion 
over the allocation of the profits, and 
(6) authorizing them to declare a current rate of interest. 


Morreace Banxrna. : 
“27. A mortgage bank or mortgage banks should be established to provide facilities. 
for fixed and long-term lending. 


CariTaL ror SmaLt Seconpary INDUSTRIES. 

“28. The Governments, with the assistance of the Commonwealth Bank, should 
investigate the problem of setting up institutions to supply the needs of small concerns 
in secondary industries, 

DxcmmaL Comagn. 

“29. A system of decimal coinage should be introduced based upon the division of the 

Australian pound into one thousand parts, 


Mints. ; 
“30, The Commonwealth should take over from the States of Victoria and Western 
Australia their interests in the Mints.” 


* Majority decision. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 
(See pp. 834, 841, 845, 881.) 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS, 


1. General.—It is not within the functions of the Official Year Book to attempt a 
‘full record of the financial and economic crisis which began to develop in Australia towards 
the end of 1929, and space does not permit of a presentation of the whole of the statistical 
and financial data relevant to the subject. The principal documents relating to the 
crisis have been conveniently put together, with some brief comment, by Professors 
E. G. Shann and D. B. Copland in a series of compact volumes entitled The Crisis in 
Australian Finance 1929 to 1931, The Battle of the Plans, The Australian Price Structure 
1932, and Cross Currents in Australian F inance, the co-editor with Professor Copland 
of the latter volume being C. V. Janes. These may be supplemented by the official reports 
of the Premiers’ Conferences, especially those dealing with the Conferences of 25th May 
to 11th June, 1931 (P.P. No. 236), 28th January to 5th February, 1932 (P.P. No. 12), 
14th to 21st April, 1932 (C.3847), 28th June to 8th July, 1932 (F.1969), and 8th to r4th 
June, 1933 (F.2184). Particular reference may be made to the Treasury Officers’ Report 
on the Budgets of 1931-32 and 1932-33 (F.1969); and to the Report of the Committee 
appointed to make a “ Preliminary Survey of the Economie Problem ” (C.3847). 
Discussions of the economic and financial issues will be found in the “‘ Economic Survey 
of Australia” published in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science (Philadelphia) for November, 1931 ; in the Circulars of the Bank of New South 
Wales (Sydney) ; in Nos. 11 to 17 of the Economic Record (Melbourne) and in its Special 
Supplement (October, 1932) containing the “ Papers on World Economic Influences ” 
read before Section G of the A.N.Z.A.A.8, (Sydney Congress, August, 1932); in Australia 
tm the World Depression, by Dr. E. R. Walker (1933); in Australia in the World Crisis 
1929-1933, by Professor D. B. Copland (1934); and in Economic Planning in Australia 
1929-1936, by W. R. Maclaurin (1937). 


2. Elements of the Situation.—The elements of the situation before the depression 
‘began were :— 

(1) A national income of about £100 per head in 1928-29. 

(2) Oversea interest obligations, fixed for the most part in sterling, of about 
£5 per head. 

‘(3) Imports of about £27 per head in 1926-27, falling to £23 per head in 1928-29. 

(4) Exports of commodities, which for some years had failed to pay for imports, 
amounting in 1928-29 to £22 per head. 

(5) A standing net debit of interest obligations and balance of visible trade, 
which had been met by oversea Jong-term loans averaging about £5 
per head for some years, helped by some investment of private capital 
from overseas. 

(6) Deficits in Government finance for the Commonwealth and all States, 
which for 1929-30 amounted to about £1 15s. per head. 


“On this situation impinged :— 
(1) A world fall in commodity prices, with consequent general depression 
and increase in the burden of fixed money claims which were estimated 
for Australia at about £20 per head in 1928-29. 
(2) A rapid fall in Australian export prices, which, in gold, had declined by 
the end of 1931 to about 32 per cent. of the 1927-28 level, and to 58 
per cent. even in Australian currency ; while, at the same time, interest 
obligations remained fixed in sterling for the most part, and import 
: prices fell very much less than export prices. 
(3) A total cessation of oversea long-term loans, which had in recent years 
roughly balanced interest obligations overseas. 
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(4) Government deficits, which had been about £1 15s. per head in 1929-30 
rose to over £4 per head int 1930-31, and threatened to be £7 per head 
in 1931-32, with consequent further loss of business confidence and 
intensification of the depression. 

3. Attempts to meet the Situation.—A brief diary of the attempts to meet this 
situation may be set out as follows :— 

April, 1930.—Special customs surcharges of 50 per cent. of the amount of duty 
already imposed were placed on certain items of import; and the importation of 78 
items was prohibited by proclamation. a: 

July-August.—Sir Otto Niemeyer, representing the Bank of England, visited 
Australia at the invitation of the Commonwealth Government, and made a statement 
on severely deflationary lines to a Conference of Premiers in Melbourne (see The 
Crisis in Australian Finance, p. 18). The Premiers resolved to balance budgets in 
1930-31. 

va Sf January, 1931.—The Commonwealth Court of Arbitration after a protracted 
hearing made a comprehensive survey of the economic position (see The Crisis, pp- 
102-145), and awarded a 10 per cent. reduction in all railway wages which were the 
subject of the case, operative from the 1st February, 1931. This judgment was followed 
by others, making the same reduction in practically all wages and salaries which were 
determined by Federal award. This reduction of 1o per cent. was in addition to the 
“automatic ” adjustment to falling prices, and made the total reduction over 20 per 
cent. on the wage rates of 1929. Wages under State jurisdiction were gradually bronght 
into line, except in New South Wales where no adjustment was made in State awards for 
some time. 

January to February.—Premiers’ Conference, Canberra and Melbourne.—A 
committee of Treasury officers presented a report analysing the financial and economic 
position. The report preserved much of the deflationary tone of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s 
statement, and commented adversely on the high exchange rate. Curtailment of 
Government expenditure was strongly urged, but no definite reductions were proposed. 
This report was signed by four of the State Under-Treasurers only. : 

Mr. Lang (Premier of New South Wales) proposed as an alternative the reduction 
of internal interest on Government bonds to 3 per cent., the cessation of oversea interest 
payments pending agreement for a similar reduction, and the substitution for the gold 
standard of “ currency based on the wealth of Australia ”. 

The Conference rejected Mr. Lang’s motion and resolved to aim at budget equilibrium 
in three years, reducing salaries and wages on a cost of living basis, taxing interest on 
Government bonds at the source and putting on the banks the responsibility of reducing 
interest rates, 

January.—The Unpegging of the Exchange.—Australian exchange with sterling had 
been held by the banks at 8} per cent. discount since 9th October, 1930. On 5th January, 
1931, on the initiative of the Bank of New South Wales, the rate was allowed to move 
up until it reached 30 per cent. on 20th January, 1931, and it was held at that figure 
notwithstanding some competition at higher rates by “ outside ” dealers. d 

2nd April.—Letter from the Commonwealth Bank to the Chairman of the Loan 
Council, stating that it was unable to finance Governments beyond the outstanding 
£25,000,000;in London, and a limit of £2 5,000,000 in Australia. This limit in Australia 
was bound to be, and was, in fact, reached within three months. 

25th May to 11th June.—Premiers? Conference, Melbourne.—The Conference had 
before it a report of a Committee of economists and Treasury officers, of which Professor 
D. B. Copland was Chairman. This report proposed a definite scheme of reduction of 
expenditure of all kinds, including wages, salaries, pensions and interest. The reduction 
aimed at was from 20 to 25 per cent. below the 1928-29 level, based on the actual 
reduction in wage rates in Federal awards of something over 20 per cent. The aim of 
the proposals was to reduce total Government deficits in 1931-32 from a prospective 
£40,000,000 to some figure not much above £10,000,000. This report, which is printed 


in full at the end of this section, formed the basis of the “ Premiers’ Plan,” adopted 
on the roth June, 1931. ; 
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19th June—Gold Position—The minimum proportion of gold to be held against 
notes was reduced from 25 


5 per cent. to 15 per cent., with provision for gradual restoration 
over a term not exceeding five years to 25 per cent. This amendment of the Common- 
wealth Bank Act was put through by general consent to permit further shipments of 
gold to meet short-term debt in London. 

26th June.—Reduction of Bank Deposit and Advance Rates. 
Bank and the trading banks reduced by I per cent. the r: 
renewals. 


—The Commonwealth 
ates on new fixed deposits or 


tst July—The Commonwealth Bank reduced rates for advances by I per cent. 

The other trading banks by successive small steps fell into line. 

The Commonwealth and State Savings Banks reduced interest rates by I per cent., 

except in Victoria where successive reductions of one-half, one-quarter, and again 

one-quarter of 1 per cent. were made by the State Savings Bank. 
July—August.—Conversion Loan.—A conversion loan was launched to reduce the rate 

of interest on all internal Government debt by approximately 224 per cent. 


The results of the conversion plan will be best understood by consideration of 
the following figures :-— 


£ 
Total Internal public debt at 31st July, 1931 .. ¥: -- 557,998,904 
Conversion applications notified - AP sa) 510,391,559 
Dissents notified .. G ae a .. 16,655,769 
Conversion effected automatically (in absence of notification of 
either conversion or dissent) ce Le Exe +: 328,011,982 
557:998,904 


The amount held by dissentients was thus a little less than 3 per cent. of the total 
outstanding pablic debts. 


The annual savings in interest to all the Governments for a full year in consequence 
of the conversions effected were calculated to be about £6,500,000, but some part of 
this relief was to be passed on to settlers and other debtors to the State Governments. 


31st July.—A reduction in the rate of interest on Treasury Bills from 6 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. was announced. 


1oth to 14th August, and 1st to 12th September —Premiers’ Conference, Melbourne. 
The several Governments reported their attempts to adjust their budgets to the‘‘ Premiers’ 
Plan.”” After some allowance had been made for unforeseen contingencies, the new 
budgets appeared on the whole to be in fair conformity with the ‘‘ Plan,” though for 
some of the State Governments there was an appreciable gap. Measures were agreed 
upon for applying compulsion to the smal] amount of Debt which had not been converted, 
and provision was made for the redemption from the National Debt Sinking Fund of 
securities held by persons in necessitous circumstances. 

21st September.—Great Britain ceased payment in gold, and sterling depreciated 
over 20 per cent. in terms thereof, thus making a corresponding reduction in the real 
burden of interest payments by Australian Governments, which are for the most part 
fixed in sterling. Australian exchange was kept for the time at the old discount 
of 30 per cent. with sterling, so that no direct relief to Australian budgets ensued. 

30th October.—The Commonwealth Government made provision for the payment of 
a bounty of 44d. per bushel on wheat produced in the 1931-32 season. 

27th November.—Further reduction in bank deposit rates of one-half and one- 
_ quarter of one per cent. on short and long-term deposits respectively. 

3rd December.—Exchange-——Commonwealth Bank Board resolved to take 
responsibility for the regulation of sterling exchange and to announce tates for the 
coming week every Friday. The rate was fixed at £125 for £100 sterling, in place of 
£130, which had been the official bank rate since 29th January. It may be noted that 
sterling in the preceding week had depreciated from about 20 per cent. discount on gold 
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to about 30 per cent. For some weeks the banks had been rationing their purchases of 
exchange, with the result that the “ open market” rate had fallen considerably below 
the “ carded ”’ rates. , } 

January, 1932.—Letter from the Commonwealth Bank to the Chairman of the Loan 
Council calling attention to the growth of the floating debt, and suggesting that “ national} 
finance ” might be refused. 7 : 

28th January to 5th February.—Premiers’ Oonference, Melbourne—A serious drift. 
in State finances was revealed. After receiving assurances that further economies. 
would be sought, the Commonwealth Bank agreed to provide further assistance for the 
small States. During the meetings. New South Wales announced its default on interest 
payments due in London, New York and Australia. The payments were met, after 
a short delay, by the Commonwealth Government. 

February.—A beginning was made in the revision of the tariff and the removal of 
prohibitions on imports. 

8th March.—Further reductions in bank deposit rates of one-half per cent. on 3. 
months’ deposits and one-quarter of one per cent. on 6 and 12 months’ deposits. 

12th March.—The Financial Agreements (Commonwealth Liability) Act resolved 
all doubts as to the liability of the Commonwealth for debts taken over ip pursuance of 
the Financial Agreement. 

March to May—The Financial Agreements Enforcement legislation was enacted, 
giving the Commonwealth drastic powers to attach State revenues and other moneys in 
the event of failure by a State to pay to the Commonwealth moneys due under the- 
Financial Agreement. The High Court decided in favour of the Commonwealth on a 
writ for recovery of interest paid on behalf of New South Wales. The New South. 
Wales Government then contested the validity of the Enforcement Acts, which were- 
upheld by the High Court, leave to appeal being refused. 

13th April—A Committee of Experts appointed by the Commonwealth, 
Government to make a “ Preliminary Survey of the Economic Problem ” issued its- 
report, recommending the restoration of economic balance by a combination of reduced. 
costs and a high exchange rate, the former to be secured in part by the general. 
application by State wage-fixing authorities of the 10 per cent. “ cut” in real wages. 
The chief measures of more immediate alleviation recommended were (i) systematic- 
revision of the customs tariff; (ii) construction of public works when the reductions in 
costs of construction made it possible for such works to earn interest ; (ili) advances on. 
debentures to large-scale enterprises for which three-quarters of the needed capital had. 
been privately subscribed ; and (iv) the settlement of married recipients of sustenance- 
as cottagers on established farms. ~ 

t4th to 21st April_—Premiers’ Conference, Melbourne.—It was decided to raise a loan. 
of £2,400,000 for expenditure on unemployment relief works. 

May.—The trade union unemployment percentage reached the peak of 30 per cent... 
Mr. Lang was dismissed by the Governor of New South Wales, and the Victorian Labour 
Government was defeated at the elections. A widespread agitation for a higher exchange 
rate commenced, and lasted for some months. ~ 

11th June.—The State Labour Party was defeated in the New South Wales elections,. 
while in Queensland the Labour Party was victorious. 

16th and 17th June.—The Naw South Wales Industrial Commission was reconstituted.. 
The Commonwealth Court of Arbitration refused an application for restoration of the- 
special 10 per cent. reduction in wages. 

21st June.—The Commonwealth Bank Act was amended to allow part of the note 
reserve to be held in English sterling. Subsequently, £G10,000,528 of gold was shipped 
overseas from the gold reserve of the Australian Notes Fund. ‘ 

May-June.—¥ urther reductions in bank deposit rates of one-quarter and one-half 
of one per cent. on 12 and 24 months’ deposits, respectively. 

30th June.—Balance of Payments—The balance on current account, excluding the. 
movement of monetary gold, was estimated to be in Australia’s favour by approximately 


£7,276,000 sterling in 1931-32, as against a debit balance in 1930-31 of approximately 
£16,732,000 sterling, 
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28th June to 8th July—Premiers’ Conference, Canberra and Sydney.—The Conference 
unanimously affirmed its adherence to the “ Premiers’ Plan” of 1931. The estimated 
deficits for 1931-32 were reported to the Conference, and, with the notable exceptions 
of New South Wales and Queensland, they disclosed a satisfactory conformity with the 
“planned ” deficits. The Conference agreed to reduce the total deficits in 1932-33 to 
£9,000,000 (inclusive of £6.45 millions for sinking funds), and arranged for a three-year 
unemployment relief works plan involving the ultimate expenditure of £15,000,000, 
Of this amount, £7,000,000 was to be spent in 1932-33, in addition to the ordinary works 
programme of £6,000,000. 

ist July.—The Commonwealth Bank reduced its rate for advances by a further 
one-half of one per cent., bringing the rate to 5 per cent. The average reduction by the 
trading banks, since 1st October, 1931, was stated to be 1 per cent. Further reductions 
were anticipated by prominent bankers. 

21st July to 19th August—Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

26th August.—The New South Wales Industrial Commission reduced the basic wage 
for adult males from £4 2s. 6d. to £3 ros., and for adult females from £2 48. 6d. to £1 18s. 

1at September.—The Commonwealth Budget provided inter alia for a further reduction 
of pensions and salaries, decreased customs duties, the final removal of import 
prohibitions, exemptions from Sales Tax and primage, and suspension of the gold bounty, 
which had been introduced on 1st January, 1931. 

September to November.—Wool prices showed some improvement; share prices 
advanced substantially ; the value of imports and Commonwealth customs revenues 
increased steadily. Early in October all the 4 per cent. Commonwealth bonds reached 
par, after allowing for accrued interest. ' 

4th October.—A conversion loan was issued in London at 3} per cent., issue price 
£973, maturing 1936-37, to replace £12,360,000 of 5? per cent. N.S.W. stock maturing 
in October, 1932. 

14th October.—Revision of the Customs Tariff to validate the Ottawa Agreement. 
The margin of preference under the British Preferential Tariff was considerably widened, 
mainly by means of increased duties on a wide range of foreign manufactures. 

24th to 29th October—Premiers’ Conference, Melbourne.—It was decided to place 
on the Australian market a loan of £8,000,000 at 3} per cent., maturing in 1942, for 
Unemployment Relief and the funding of Treasury Bills. A reduction in the rate of 
interest on Treasury Bills from 4 per cent, to 34 per cent. was announced. 

1st November.—Further reductions in bank deposit rates of one-quarter of one per 
cent. for all terms, bringing the rates down to 2}, 2}, 3 and 3} per cent. on 3, 6, 12 and 
24 months’ deposits respectively. 

5th December—In view of the improved revenue position, the Commonwealth 
Government made substantial reductions in land and income (property) taxes, further 
exemptions from sales tax, increased the payments to certain Invalid and Old-age 
pensioners, and provided from revenue £2,000,000 for assistance to wheat-growers and 
£250,000 for assistance to other primary producers. . 

January, 1933-—Considerable improvement in the unemployment situation was 
shown in the trade union percentages for the last quarter of 1932. This improvement 
has continued. J 

20th January.—A reduction in the rate of interest on Treasury Bills from 34 per 
cent. to 3} per cent. was announced. 

4th February.—The Loan Council agreed with the Commonwealth Bank that future 
requirements for loan programmes should be raised on the open market. 

7th February.—Further reductions in bank deposit rates of one-quarter of 1 per cont, 
for all terms, bringing the rates down to 2,24, 2} and 3 per cent. on 3, 6, 12 and 24 months 

its respectively. 
Page aia ae reduction in the Treasury Bill rate"from 34 per cent. to 
22 per cent. ; ‘ ‘ : 
23rd February.—A conversion loan was issued in London at 4 per cent., issue price 
par, maturing 1955-70, to replace £9,621,000 of 4 per cent. stock maturing in July, 1933. 
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30th May.—Appointment of Commonwealth Grants Commission to inquire into 
matters relating to grants of financial assistance to the States. 

A conversion loan was issued in London at 34 per cent., issue price £99, maturing 
in 1937-38, to replace £11,400,000 of 64 per cent. stock with optional rights of redemption. 
: 31st May.—Lists closed for internal loan of £5,000,000 for State public works, issued 

at 32 per cent. at par, maturing in 1942, with subscriptions amounting to £8.4 millions. 

1st June.—A further reduction in the Treasury Bill rate from 2? per cent. to 2} 
per cent. was announced. ‘ 

8th to 14th June.—Premiers’ Conference, Melbourne.—By arrangement with the 
Loan Council, the Commonwealth Bank agreed to finance revenue deficits in 1933-34 
by short-term loans to the amount of £8.5 millions, subject to reduction to the extent 
of any relief obtained by the States from conversion of oversea loans. 

30th June.—The Commonwealth Court of Arbitration ordered the restitution of the 
Io per cent. reduction in real wages in the Glass Industfy ; subsequently extending 
the restitution to the Paper and Pulp, Jam and Fruit Preserving, and certain other 
. industries. 

13th July.—A conversion loan was issued in London at 4 per cent., issue price £99, 
maturing in 1943-48, to replace £17,221,000 of 6 per cent. stock with optional rights of 
redemption. 

14th September.—A conversion loan was issued in London at 3 per cent., issue price 
£98, maturing in 1948-53, to replace £20,951,000 of 6 per cent. and 52 per cent. stock 
with optional rights of redemption. 

4th October.—The Commonwealth Budget provided inter alia for substantial 
remissions of direct and indirect taxation, including further exemptions from Sales Tax 
and reduction of the rate of tax from 6 to 5 per cent., reduction of special tax on income 
from property from ro to 5 per cent., reductions in the income taxation on Life Assurance 
and other companies, and partial restoration of Financial Emergency reductions in 
Invalid, Old-age and War Pensions, Public Service salaries and contributions to the 
Public Service Superannuation Fund. The total relief of taxation was estimated to 
be at the rate of £7.5 millions annually. At the same time the Government signified 
its intention of giving effect to that part of the report of the Tariff Board on the protective 
incidence of primage and exchange which applied to protected goods entitled to admission 
under the British Preferential Tariff. 

16th November.—An internal loan of £10,000,000 was issued at 33 per cent., issue 
price £99, maturing in 1943, half for State public works and half for the purpose of 
retiring Treasury Bills. 

30th November.—The price of wool, which had been advancing rapidly for some 
months, reached nearly 15d. per lb. (greasy merino, standard average). Wheat prices 
continued to fluctuate at very low levels. Export prices as a whole, in Australian 
currency, had recovered to 72 per cent. of their 1927-28 level. 

4th December.—Flour Tax of £4 5s. per ton imposed to provide portion of revenue 
necessary to assist necessitous farmers, 

5th December.—A conversion loan was issued in London at 3} per cent., issue price 
£99, maturing in 1946-49, to replace £16,647,000 of 5$ per cent. and 5 per cent. stock 
with optional rights of redemption. 

The Commonwealth Government provided £3,000,000 for assistance to wheat-growers 
to be financed partly from a temporary sales tax on flour of £4 5s. a ton, and in part 
from other sources. The special tax on incomes from property was raised from 5 to 
per cent. and the customs duty on imported tobacco raised by 6d. a lb. 

January, 1934.—During 1933, Unemployment statistics disclosed by Trade Union 
returns showed steady progressive improvement. Percentage unemployed in December 
quarter—23 per cent.—lowest level since August, 1930. 

2nd January.—Wool realized increased prices at first of 1934 sales. The average 
prices realized were the highest since September, 1928. 

22nd February.—Conversion in London of £21,636,550, 54 and 5 per cent. loans. 
New issue 34 per cent. at £97, maturing 1954-59. 

1st April_—tTreasury Bill rate reduced from 2} per cent. to 2} per cent. 
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12th April.—Bank deposit rates further reduced to 2}, 24 and 2% per cent. for 
6, 12 and 24 months respectively. 

31st May.—Provisions of 1933 Flour Tax Act ceased to operate. 

5th June.—Internal-Loan of £12,234,000, 3} per cent. at £08 ros., repayable at par 
in fourteen years, raised for Commonwealth and State public works and funding of 
Treasury Bills. The terms of this flotation were the lowest ever offered for a Common- 
wealth loan. 

19th June.—Commonwealth Bank Board agreed to finance Revenue Deficits for 
1934-35 to a limit of £5,880,000, subject to the funding of an equivalent amount of 
Treasury Bills during the year. This amount was subject to reduction by any additional 
special grants from the Commonwealth over the 1933-34 basis. 

25th June—The Commonwealth Bank Board announced its withdrawal of the 
guarantee of payment and the undertaking that treasury bills would be rediscounted 
before maturity at the fixed rate in regard to new issues and re-issues after 30th June. 
Rediscounting will still be possible but at the rate fixed by the Commonwealth Bank 
at the time of the transaction. 

24th July—Commonwealth Budget for 1934-35 provided inter alia for further 
remissions in indirect taxation including additional exemptions from Sales Tax and 
reductions in primage, concessions in wireless licence fees and telephone charges ; further 
restoration in part of public service salaries; more liberal war pensions, repatriation, 
old-age and invalid pensions, and maternity allowance benefits; assistance to primary 
producers in the form of a fertilizer subsidy ; assistance to fruit-growers and other 
primary producers ; and a special non-recurring grant of £2,000,000 to the States. 

8th August—Bank deposit rates for three months terms reduced from 2 per cent. 
to 14 per cent. 

11th October.—F urther reduction in Bank deposit rates of one-quarter of 1 per cent. 
to 2, 2} and 24 per cent. respectively for 6, 12 and 24 months’ terms. 

15th October.—Treasury Bill rate reduced from 2} to 2 per cent. 

8th November.—Conversion loan of £14,601,806 issued in London at £99, matur- 
ing in 1964-74, interest at 3} per cent. 

20th November.—An internal loan of £15,000,000 raised for Public Works and funding 
of Treasury Bills issued at 3 per cent. at £99 158., maturing in fourteen years. 

8th December —Commonwealth 5 per cent. stocks in New York reached par. 

13th December.—Flour tax re-imposed. Rate of tax £2 128. 6d. per ton. 

17th December.—Further reduction of Bank Deposit rates—three and six months 
terms reduced to r and 14 per cent. respectively. Treasury Bill rate on new issues and 
re-issues to be reduced to 1? per cent. from ist January, 1935. 

January, 1935.—Evidence of improved financial conditions was given in the increase 
in bank clearings and the decrease in unemployment during 1634. The total of bank 
clearings (including Treasury Bills) amounted to £2,095,000,000, and was 8.4 per cent. 
higher than the corresponding figure for 1933. Unemployment statistics disclosed 
by the Trade Union returns continued to show progressive improvement. Percentage 
unemployed in December quarter, 18.8 per cent., lowest level since May, 1930. 
7th January.—F lour Tax commenced to operate. Rate of tax, £2 128, 6d. per ton. 
18th January.—Conversion loan of £22,384,000 issued in London at par, interest at 
34 per cent., repayable 1956-61. Largest single conversion operation. 
and February—Commonwealth Government announced £12,000,000 grant to States 
over three years for the purpose of adjusting farmers’ debts by means of composition 

nts. : 
aN of nchcaths price of gold in Australian currency reached the new high level of 
. 4d. fine ounce. 3 

f =f Sty March—The Wheat Commission reported that production should be adjusted 
to find a new economic equilibrium at the existing world parity, as no permanent rise in 
price could logically be expected. The Commission further recommended that the 
wheat industry should be assisted through the application of a home consumption price, 
that a Commonwealth Board should be appointed to supervise overseas sales, and that. 
- a plan of debt adjustment should be undertaken over a period of seven years. 


a 
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30th March.—New tariff schedule announced. Reduction in duties on apparel and 
stockings, farm and engineering machinery, and certain classes of motor bedy panels 
made in Great Britain. 

20th May.—The Commonwealth Bank Board agreed to finance Revenue Deficits in 
1935-36 to the limit of £4,730,000, subject to the funding of au equivalent amount of 
Treasury Bills during the year. 

11th June.—Internal loan of £12,500,000, 32 per cent. at £99 Ios. repayable at par in 
1949. Raised for Commonwealth and State public works and funding of Treasury Bills. 

30th June.—Public Debt of Commonwealth and States (including short-term debt) 
totalled £1,242,115,000—Commonwealth, £394,151,000, and States, £847,964,000. Net 
increase in 1934-35, £19,556,000, or I.6 per cent. 

24th July.—Conversion loan of £13,470,000 issued in London at 3 per cent. at par, 
repayable 1939-41. Annual saving in interest and exchange of £26,000 per annum. 

23rd Sepiember—Commonwealth Budget for 1935-36 provided inier alia for reduction 
from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. of super tax on property income; extension of the list of 
commodities exempted from Sales Tax ; some remission of primage duty and a reduction 
in excise on tobacco of local origin ; further restoration in part of public service salaries ; 
extension of eligibility for war pensions and repatriation benefits; some expansion of 
the Defence programme; a contribution to interest and sinking fund payments on 
Municipal Joaas; and the provision of a bounty on oranges exported during the 1935 
season. 

24th September—Report of Commonwealth Grants Commission recommended 
increased special grants for 1935-36, viz., South Australia, £1,500,000 ; Western Australia, 
£800,000 ; Tasmania, £450,000. 

4th to 7th October —Conference of Federal and State Ministers and Experts on the 
Wheat Industry. The conference approved in theory the application of a home 
consumption price for wheat, the scheme to be superintended by the Commonwealth. 

15th November.—Commonwealth Government appointed Royal Commission to 
inquire into and report upon the banking and monetary systems of the Commonwealth. 

26th November.—Internal loan of £7,500,000, 33 per cent. at £o9 15s., repayable 
at par in 1949, raised for Commonwealth and State public works and the funding of 
Treasury Bills. The optional privilege of tendering the Bonds at their par value for 
Commonwealth Probate purposes was withdrawn. 

5th December.—An Act was passed to continue the operation of the Flour Tax in 1936 
to contribute towards a bounty on the 193 5-36 harvest. 

318l December.—Trade Union unemployment percentage showed further reduction 
to 13.7 per cent, for fourth quarter. 

7th January, 1936.—Conversion Loan in London of £21,657,000. New South Wales 
5 per cent. stocks convefted to 3 per cent., issued at £95 Tos., maturing 1955-58. 

17th January.—Internal conversion loan £2,393,000, Queensland £5 os. od. per cent., 
converted to 3} per cent. at par. 

28th February—Commonwealth Bank announced a public issue of £1,000,000 
Treasury Bills at a discount rate of 1} percent. ‘The issue was unsuccessful, only £315,000 
being subscribed. i 

2nd March.—Bank of New South Wales increased interest rates on fixed deposits 
to 2 per cent. for three months, 2} per cent. for six months, 2} per cent. for twelve months, 
and 3 per cent. for twenty-four months. Bank of Adelaide made similar increases on 
the following day. 

24th March.—Commonwealth Bank and the other Trading Banks increased rates on 
fixed deposits to conform to the rates offered by the Bank of New South Wales from 
2nd March. 

2nd June.—Internal loan of £9,000,000, 3$ per cent., issued at £08 10s., repayable 
1951-52, undersubscribed by £1,800,000, 

8th June—Conversion loan in London of £16,551,000, at 23 per cent., issued at £99, 
repayable 1941-43. The stocks converted were 3 per cent. Western Australian, 3} 
per cent. Commonwealth and South Australian, and 4} per cent.. New South Wales and 
Western Australian, The loan was over subscribed. 
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25th June.—Import restrictions placed by the Government of Japan on imports 
from Australia, on the grounds that Australia had applied “ unreasonable restrictive 
measures in respect of the importation of goods produced or manufactured in Japan ”’. 

4th August—Excess of-exports over imports for year 1935~36 was £ stg. 22,597,000. 

Wheat prices rose to a new six-year peak of 5s. per 
Melbourne. 

10th September.—Commonwealth Budget for 1936-37 introduced, providing for 
taxation remissions equal to £5,275,000 in a full year (£3,868,000 for remainder of current 
year); increased grants on account of Federal Aid Roads ; restoration of public service 
salaries ; increases in certain classes of war pensions ; increased old-age and invalid 
pension rates, and liberalized conditions for maternity allowances. A surplus of £45,000 
was anticipated for the year 1936-37. 


bushel for city parcels in 


, 


11th September—Commonwealth Grants Commission recommended the following 
grants for 1936-37: South Australia £r,330,000, Western Australia £500,000, and 
Tasmania £600,000. Sales Tax reduced from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. and further 
exemptions granted. 

18th September.—Further exemptions from primage duties promulgated. 

28th September.—Price of gold rose by about 3s. to £A8 13s. od. per fine ounce. 


26th NSeptember.—Remissions of sales tax, estimated at £1 million, on wide range of 
goods. 


7th November.—Australian Loan Council decided to grant extra £1 million to Western 
Australia because of drought conditions in that State ; loan programme for year increased 
“by £750,000 to £22,450,000. 
26th November.—Internal loan of £7,500,000, 33 per cent., at £973. maturing on 
~5th November, 1951. 
27th December.—Scttlement of trade dispute with Japan. 


3rd January, 1937.—Japan resumed buying at Sydney wool sales ; prices advanced 
from ro to 15 per cent. 


13th January.—The percentage of unemployment amongst trade unionists declined 
to 10.7 in the last quarter of 1936. 


28th January.—Lafe assurance sold during 1936 was a record for Australia, 

6th April.—W heat prices for city parcels touched 6s. a bushelin Melbourne. 

27th April—tInternal loan of £7,500,000, 3% per cent., at £99}, maturing on 15th 
October, 1948. 

toth May.—Export quota of 400,000 tons allotted to Australia under International 
Sugar Agreement. 

goth June.-—Conversion loan in London. £12,360,958 New South Wales stocks 
converted to 33 per cent., issued at £964, maturing in 1950-52. 

23rd June.—Commonwealth Arbitration Court increased the Federal basic wage by 
an average of 5s. for males and 2s. 6d. for females. 

30th June.—Deposits in the trading banks reached record total of £320,540,000 in the 
quarter ended June, 1937. Increase for the year was £22,460,000. Savings bank deposits 
were also a record at £230,851,000. 

3rd ~August.—Australia’s favourable balance for 1936-37 was £Stg. 35,470,000 


. compared with £stg. 22,376,000 in 1935-36 and £stg. 15,583,000 in 1934-35. 


24th August.—Presentation of Report of the Royal Commission on Banking (see 
summary of recommendations on p. 979). 

Fourth Report of the Commonwealth Grants Commission recommended the following 
State grants: South Australia, £1,200,000 ; Western Australia, £575,000; Tasmania, 
£575,000. 50 ! 

27th August—Commonwealth Budget presented. Provision of £11,531,000 for 
defence. Inyalid and old-age pensions raised from tgs. to £1. No taxation reductions. 
Estimated surplus, £30,000. 
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4. Effects on Government Finance.—The aggregate deficit for the year 1930-31 was 
£25,370,000, consisting of £10,760,000 for the Commonwealth and £14.610,000 (New 
South Wales, £7,850,000) for the States. For the year 1931-32 the original estimate was 
£41,080,000 divided almost equally between the Commonwealth and the States; this 
figure was subsequently reduced to £12,660,000 as a result of the conference proposals 
and later revisions. The actual deficits realized for 1931-32 and following years may be 
seen from the table below :— 


De¥Ficirs.—COMMONWEALTH AND STATES, 1931-32 to 1037-38. (£'000.) 


= 


q 
States, etc. 1931-32; | 1932-33. | 1933-34. | 1934-35. | 1935-36: | 1936-37. | 1037-38: 
i (a) (d) 
| > 
New South Wales (Db) (¢) 14,228 | 3,758 3.208 2,299 1,694. (+). 3135 10-4} 9 
Victoria -. ot 1,608 | 842 769 151i 4x6 {(+-} 21 i{+) 12 
Queensland 2,075 | £554 | 1,129 565 742 Ae eee ee 
South Australia... | 1,063 1,000 844 (+) 36 (+) 749 fF) 239) (03 4 
Wesfern Australia .. | 1,558 | 864 789 167 (+) 88 (—) 371 (—) 120 
Tasmania ah 272: | So ays 119 130 (+) a5 (+) 3 
\Sceo Tal she Se 9 -— | =a i 
Six States he 20,804 | 8.082 6,787 3,265 2,435 31n (—) 431 
Commonwealth (+) 1.314 |(+) 3.547 |{+) 1.302-/f+) 711 |(+) 3.568 1,277 iC) 30 
H 
ree | = [a 
Grand Total .. | 19,490 43535 5,485 2,554 |{+4), 1.723 |(+) 966 (—) 40m 
(a) Preliminary figures. (b) Exclusive of Metropolitan Board of V ater Svyply ard Sewerage. 
(c) Excludes surplus of £890,000 Main Roads Board, and includes £1.673,.cce Lieest and Exchange 
properly attr:butable to 1930-31. (7) Estimated deficit. 
5. The Adopted Plan.—The full text of the Report prepared by the representatives 
of the various Australian Governments in connexion with the national financial position 
is as follows : 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 
‘“The Governments of Australia have met in Conference to consider what measures 
are possible to restore solvency and avoid default. The national income was £650,000,000 
in 1927-28. It fell to £564,000,000 in 1929-30, and a further fall to £450,000,000 in 
1931-32 is estimated. 
“This has reacted on Government finance. 
“The total deficit of the seven Australian Governments will be £31,000,000 for the 


present financial year. The Governments are now going behind at the rate of 
£40,000,000 a year, in spite of reduction of expenditure amounting to £11,000,000 per 
annum since 1929-30, The deficits have been met hitherto by bank overdraft. The 
Commonwealth Bank has notified the Governments that the limit to that process has 
been reached. Early in July, Governments will have insufficient means to mect their 
obligations. Unless the drift be stopped, Public Service salaries and wages, pensions 
and interest could not be paid in full. Publie default would be followed by a partial 
breakdown in public utilities such as railways, and in private industry and trade. 
Revenue would come toppling down, and even half-payment might become impossible. 
With this prospect, everything that can be got from Government economy, from taxation 
and from reduction of interest, must be called ow to bring the debit balance within 
manageable limits that can safely and practicably be covered for a time by borrewing. 


THE Pan. 


““The Conference has, therefore, adopted a plan which combines all possible remedies 
in such a way that the burden falls as eqnally as possible on every one,-and no 
considerable section “of the people is left in a privileged position. This sharing of the 
burden is necessary to make the load more tolerable ; it is still more necessary, because 
only on this condition will it be possible to get the combined effort required. 


| 
. 
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“The plan has been adopted by the Conference as a whole, each part of which is 


accepted on the understanding that all the other parts are equally and simultaneously 
put into operation. It embraces the following measures :— 


(a) A reduction of 20 per cent. in all adjustable Government expenditure, as 
i compared with the year ending 30th June, 1930, including all 
emoluments, wages, salaries and pensions paid by the Governments, 
whether fixed by statute or otherwise, such reduction to be equitably 
effected ; 


(6) Conversion of the internal debts of the Governments on the basis of a 224 
per cent. reduction of interest ; 


(c) The securing of additional revenue by taxation, 
State ; 


(d) A reduction of bank and Savings Bank rates of i 
advances ; 


both Commonwealth and 


nterest on deposits and 


(e) Relief in respect of private mortgages. 

“These proposals require the greatest effort in economy and taxation which the 
Conference considers it safe to attempt. The effect will be still to have a gap of from 
£13,000,000 to £15,000,000 to be covered for a time by borrowing. 


REDUCTION oF EXPENDITURE. 


“The plan provides for Government economy on the basis of an immediate cut, 
averaging 20 per cent., for all Government wages and salaries below the level of 1929-30. 
To this will be added all saving that can be made from a strict scrutiny into the nece 
of every item of Government expenditure. 


“The same general principle is extended to all pensions provided out of Government 
funds—old-age and invalid pensions, war pensions, superannuation pensions and the 
maternity allowance. Over the whole field of this expenditure, the cut will amount to 


16 per cent. The result will be, for each Government, savings as shown in the following 
table :— 


ssity 


FoRrtTHER REDUCTIONS IN EXPENDITURE BEYOND THOSE PROVIDED FOR IN THE PRESENT 
ESTIMATES FOR 1931-32.—ADMINISTRATION AND PENSIONS. 


£ 
Commonwealth is ‘7 as .. 6,050,000 
New South Wales .. oe sis -. 3,300,000 
Victoria .. ae ons oe ¥ 880,000 
Queensland. . a fy wa ai 620,000 
South Australia ae oe Ac iA 400,000 
Western Australia .. ee ~~ ne 560,000 
Tasmania .. a: 94 Se aS 110,000 


11,920,000 


“The further savings to be made in accordance with the plan are, therefore, £11.92 


millions for all Governments. The total reduction of expenditure (excluding 
Commonwealth pensions) compared with 1929-30 willbe £21.4 millions. 


TAXATION. 
“Taxation equally must make a maximum contribution. Ordinary direct taxation 


has nearly reached the limit in some States. The Commonwealth will raise an additional 
£1.5 millions by income tax, and what capacity for direct taxation remains will be left 
for a last reserve as the option of the several State Governments. ‘The only possible 
substantial contribution must, therefore, be by taxes on consumption so designed as 
to add as little as possible to the costs of industry. It has been agreed that the sales 
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tax and primage should be increased to give £6.4 millions of additional revenue. By 
the agreed economies and taxation, the position estimated for 1931-32 will be improved 
by £20,000,000, exclusive of savings on interest and additional State taxation. 


REDUCTION OF INTEREST. 


“The reduction in the rate of interest is of urgent importance, for two reasons :-— 
1. With the fall in prices since 1929, interest payments have become an intolerable 
load on all industry, and immediate relief is necessary for the restoration of industry 
and employment. Government budgets are subject to the same strain, because revenue 
falls with falling prices, and thus interest relatively becomes a heavier burden. A 
reduction of interest will substantially reduce the deficit which remains when economy 
and taxation have made their maximum contribution. 


2. Income from interest, particularly from Government bonds and bank interest, 
has hitherto suffered little loss. A reduction of interest will ensure that it will contribute 
equitably to the common effort to restore solvency. Unless the contribution is made, 
it is not to be expected that the wage-earner and the pensioner wil] acquiesce in the very 
real hardships imposed on them by this plan. 

“The second of these objects could be obtained by taxation, but taxation would 
give no relief to industry and no stimulus to employment. The Conference has, 
therefore, resolved on an appeal to all bond-holders to accept a reduction of 223 per cent. 
in the effective rate of interest. This is to be done by a conversion loan, and the new 
securities will be exempt from the present super-tax of 74 per cent. and from any 
additional taxation imposed on income from interest, in order to spread as evenly as 
possible the sacrifices required to restore solvency. 


“Concurrently with the reduction of bond interest must go a reduction in private 
interest. This is mainly a matter for the banks, who are co-operating to that end. 
Reductions of interest are being arranged between the Commonwealth Bank, the trading 
banks, and the Savings Banks which will result in the rapid reduction in the interest on 
money required for trade and industry. ' This reduction of interest will be supplemented 
by legislation giving relief to mortgagors. This legislation forms part of the plan. 

“The lower rates of interest will greatly stimulate the general demand for credit, 
and the conference has the assurance of the Commonwealth Bank and the trading banks 
that, as a result of the operation of the plan, money will be readily available. With 
falling costs and ample supplies of credit, industry should then recover. This recovery 
will be stimulated by the maintenance of a free external exchange rate and the avoidance 
of any measures that will cause a sudden further fall in prices. A reduction of existing 
exchange rates will best be achieved on rising markets for Australian exports. If 
premature attempts are made to force the rates down earlier, they may bring about a 
further crisis by reducing export values once more. ; 


SuMMARY. 


“The total effects of the plan on the budgets of 1931-32 may now be summarized. 
The total deficit as estimated for 1931-32 was £40,000,000. The extra economies agreed 
upon take £12,000,000 off this total. New Federal taxation embodied in the plan will 
contribute a net £7.5 millions, in addition to any increases which may be obtained by 
the States. The saving of interest by conversion will redace the internal interest 
burden by £6.5 millions. As Governments will pass on this relief to their own borrowers 
—public bodies, public utilities, and private individuals—the net benefit to the budgets 
will be £5.5 millions. The combined effect will be a reduction of the deficit from 
£40,000,000 to £15,000,000. A further reduction of the deficit by £2,000,000 could be 
secured by levelling up the income tax in at least two States. 


“These very substantial reductions will go far to restore confidence both at home and 
abroad. This restoration of confidence, with the indirect effects of the fall in interest, 
may be expected to restore revenue, even to some extent in 1931-32, and substantially 
in the years following. A rise in world’s price for our exports would accelerate the 
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upward movement, and this rise may reasonably be expected within the next two years. 
With any improvement in industry, the expenditure on unemployment sustenance will 
decline, with further relief to budgets. 

“With this prospect, and confidence restored, there would be no difficulty in 
borrowing temporarily to meet the deficits as substantially reduced. 


“The deficit includes £10.6 millions addi tional charge on overseas interest and external 
payments on account of exchange. If the exchange rate falls, there will be a corres- 
ponding decline in the deficit. On the other hand, if the present exchange rate is 
maintained, its full effect in keeping up local prices and incomes will have a beneficial 
effect on Government revenues. 


A Unitep Errort. 

“ Before the details of the plan were settled, and in order to make it effective, the 
Leaders of the Opposition in the Commonwealth Parliament were invited to attend the 
Conference. After full discussion of the whole plan, the following resolution was passed :— 

The Conference, including the Leaders of the Opposition in the Federal 
Parliament, having most carefully considered the financial position of the 
Commonwealth and the States, and recogmizing the national inability to meet 
existing Government charges, is unanimously of the opinion that to prevent 
national default in the immediate future, and a general failure to meet 
Government payments, all expenditure, including interest on Government 
securities and other interest, and expenditure upon governmental salaries and 
Wages. pensions, and other social services must be substantially reduced. 

These measures, drastic as they may appear, are the first essentials to the 
restoration of prosperity and the re-employment of our workless people. 

The necessary sacrifice is due to national inability to pay, and it must, 
therefore, be shared hy all. 

The Conference has accordingly provided a conversion plan under which 
bond-holders may make their contribution to the general sacrifice by themselves 
accepting the lower rate of interest which the existing position makes 
unavoidable. 

The Conference therefore appeals to all sections of the people to recognize 
the position, and, in the interests of the nation, to accept the sacrifices which 
are involved. 

A National Appeal Executive, consisting of the Prime Minister, the Leader 
of the Opposition, and the Chairman of the Commonwealth Bank Board, is 
appointed by this Conference to direct the conversion campaign. 


ConcLusion. 

“1. The plan agreed upon is an indivisible whole and the carrying out of any one 
part is dependent upon the carrying out of all parts. 

“2. It involves sacrifices by every member of the community, and the Conference 
appeals to all sections of the people to recognize the position, and to accept these sacrifices 
as a national duty. 

“3. To the bond-holder the plan involves a reduction of interest by 224 per cent., 
but it safeguards the capital of the investor. 

“4. To the Government employce the plan involves a reduction, which with reductions 
already effected represents an average of 20 per cent., but it makes his position, and 
future emoluments, much more secure. 

“5. To the war pensioner, the plan involves a reduction of 20 per cent. (in some cases 
less), but it removes the danger of any sudden stoppage, and provides security for future 
payments. 

“6. To the invalid and old-age pensioner the plan involves a reduction in most cases 
of 124 per cent., but it removes the danger of any sudden stoppage, and provides security 


for future payments. 
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«7, To all of these a large part of the reduction is counterbalanced by the fall in prices, 
and in the cost of living. 


“%, To the unemployed, the plan provides for a restoration of employment, and in the 
meantime makes more secure the continuation of sustenance relief. 


“9, With the sacrifice distributed over the whole community in this manner, with the 
lead of Governments followed by all citizens, with the revival of business contidence 
and activity, a sure foundation will have been laid for the restoration of general prosperity 
in Australia. 


EFFECT OF THE PLaN ON DEFICITS. 


: 


| : 1931-32 
States, etc. 1929-30 Actual, 1930-31 Estimate. _ After making the 
| Original Estimate. Agreed Adjust- 
ments. 
£millions. | £millions. {| £ millions. £ millions. 
Commonwealth .. 1.50 * 13.40 3 20.40 4.38 
New South Wales .. 5.57 . 10.48 a Gest 5.41 
Victoria .. ie iT 17 2.60 3-06 1.31 
Queensland es -72 : -74 1.63 -76 
Sonth Australia... 1.63 2.20 2.40 1.50 
Western Australia ..- | S52 1.52 1.86 1.20 
Tasmania .. aoe .02 H 23 22 .09 
Total States .. 9.63 E775 20.68 10.27 
Total 5 Tiksn3 31.15 41.08 #4.05* 


* Further adjustments reduced this amount to £12.66 millions. 


FinaL RESOLUTION. 


Just prior to concluding its business, the Conference unanimously passed the 
following resolution, on the motion of Mr. Hill (Premier of South Australia) :— 


The representatives of each Government present at this Conference bind 


themselves to give effect promptly to the whole of the resolutions agreed to at 
this Conference.” 


C.—STATE FINANCE. 


State FINANCE, 1936-37. 


Revenue. | Expenditure, Net Loan Expenditure.(a) 
State. } 
| 
Amount. Per Head, Aniount. Per Head. Amount, Per Head. 
} 
2 ‘ 
; £000. £ 3s. d.| £000. £ sd. | £000. Co io. ee 
New South Wale 49,959 | 18 12 9 | 49,885 | 18 12 2 6,336 FN (mee 
Victoria * 27,220 | Ta i391 27,192 | I4 13 97 2,617 Tes 
Queensland oe TOSSH UOCIS TOPE To; Sip say A eS 2.574 ap ef 
South Australia . IT,739: 90) TO) II,600 | 19 14 4 1,245 ZO Sy 
Western Australia 10,185 | 22 10 to TO, 55 Fall Qh Baek 2,032 Are O 51 g 
Tasmania 3 3,489 | 15 © Io 3.444 | 14:16 11 815 3.10 3 
= | 
Total 2 119,128 7 LO LE | UrQaos sry 12" Fo 15,619 3a ROK 


(4) On Works and Services, excludes Discounts and Flotation expenses and deficits. 


ie @ 


The Commonwesith Ministry 
as follows :— 


Prime Minister : ays a 

Minister for Commerce and Minister for 
Health 

Attorney-General and Minister for Industry 

- Minister for External Affairs, Minister in 


Charge of Territories and Vice-President 
of the Executive Council 


Postmaster-General 
Minister for Trade and Customs 


; Treasurer and Minister in Charge of 
Development and Scientific abe: In- 
dustrial Research 

Minister for Defence .. er 

Minister for the Interior 


~ Minister for Repatriation and Minister j in 
. Charge of War Service Homes 
Minister without Portfolio assisting the 
Minister for Trade and Customs, and 
Tepresenting the Postmaster-General in 
the House of Representatives 
, Minister without Portfolio assisting the 
Minister for Commerce 
Minister without Portfolio assisting the 
Treasurer and representing the Minister 
for Repatriation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Minister without Portfolio assisting the 
Minister for Commerce 


A 
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COMMONWEALTH MINISTRY. 


was reconstituted as from 30th November, 1937, 


The Rt. Hon. Joseph Aloysius Lyons, C.H. 


The Rt. Hon. Earle Christmas Grafton 
Page. 


The Rt. Hon, Robert Gordon Menzies, K.C. 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris Hughes, K.C. 


Senator The 
McLachlan. 

The Hon. Thomas Walter White, Deby 
¥.D; 


The Hon. Richard Gardiner Casey, D.S.O., 
M.C. 


Hon. 


Alexander John 


The Hon. Harold Victor Campbell Thorby. 
The Hon. John McEwen. 
Senator The Hon. Hattil Spencer Foll. 


The Hon. John Arthur Perkins. 


Senator The Hon. Allan Nicol! MacDonald. 


The Hon. Victor Charles Thompson. 


The Hon. Archie Galbraith Cameron. 
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GENERAL INDEX.* 


Note.—This index is followed by a list or maps, graphs and diagrams, also a list of special 
articles, etc.,in previous issues of the Official Year Book. Area, population, etc., of particular 
localities are indexed under the locality concerned. Where the subject matter extends 
continuously over more than one page the first page only is indexed. 


A. PAGE PAGE 
Spe - | - PS 6 
inals se ate we §2425294, 374 Aircrait <S = ain 163, 973 
eae : } Accidents .. oe ~+ 364, 16; 176 
Aviation .. an «» 164, 169, 170 | Construction o S <p SOP 
Deaths from se ae = 43I | a sé : oa 164, 432 
ning 3 a3 me 5, 641 | mports .. = = 
aeeo aces of is ai Fe g6r New Guinea Activities = 169, 306 
Railway .. ES bs 136, 154 Statistical Summary -- 164, 169; 973 
Accounts— Training of Pilots .. 168, 263 
Commonwealth Government . . -- 868 | Wireless and Sore Aids a 
Savings Banks a3 s ee ES | Air Defence... 2 an sa SOS 
State Government .+ te =. 918 Expenditure ae <e ee 
Acetate of Lime Factory ae eo PRE Mail = 5 < nm BGR: 
Adelaide— Pilots, Training Ot<sx aa 168, 263 
Climatological data .. ax 42, 54, 57 Routes = ane Ae 163, 263 
Electric Tramways . - = Re ae) Services .. ae = s8 26g 
Population =e ais 319, 320 | New Guinea... Ae 169, 306 
Public Library ne, ss 212, 213 Northern Territory 5 -: eee 
University . of J) | 206 Alcoholic Beverages, Consumption <-) 2 
Waterworks ‘and Sewerage ai aap age Ale and Stout Production <~ R20 
Administration and Legislation of at 73 Alice Springs—Port Augusta Railway << Es, 
Crown Lands ie a on 83 Alienated Holdings, Classification of <i BOF 
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LIST OF SPECIAL ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTER CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS ISSUES. 


This list refers to the special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matters which appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but which, owing to 
exigencies of space, are either not included, or included in abbreviated form only, in the 
present issue. The list has been restricted to articles, ete., to which reterences are not 
given in the various chapters of this issue. 


The Roman figures indicate the namber of the Official Year Book to which reference 
is made. In cases where matter was published in more than one previous issue, the 
volume and page for the last issue containing such matter are given. 
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NO, 
Administrative Government ot oc ac ae OSM 924 
Advances to Settlers es ae i, ree Dah 383 
Advisory Council of Science and Tadestcy on 46 XI. 1195 
Animal and Vegetable Diseases and Pests Acts (One a sa OL eLOO 
Annexation of Australia as a x6 aS 2.006 4 
Australian Metal Exchange : Ae ae EP GHG 471 
Australian Population Mortality, ae of — a ea i ERO L XE. 928 
Building Stones of Australia 5c ae ie oe IX. 446 
a = Queensland - te - CLL, 89 
Canberra, Past and Present a ee a ee Lie 454 
Cancer in Australia, 1881 to 1910 Be Ae Ne Vic 230 
‘Census and Statistics Act of 1905 (Text) .. ae lets I: 8 
Chemistry, South Australian Department of 2 Se LV eEOOR 
Climatology, Bulletins of ; Bo) PID. 51 
Commerical and Industrial Bureau of the Bou cd of Trade Bh PD. QUG ” BOC y 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Creation of .. I, Il 
oe Government Shipping end Shipbuilding 
Activities er a > FO ROWE. > BAS 
42 Savings Bank 5 - a ay X. 789 
‘Constitution Acts (Conspectus) .. Bx we ee aes 928 
Cooigardie Water Scheme Ae Hr Pa Dy VI. 576 
Co-operation in Australia ip ne = Be DOR UE 581 
Copper Mining, History of Ac V 498 
Cost of Living Inquiry, 1910-11 .. AC fe a VV. 1167 
Country Roads Board, Victoria .. ae a A PAE 526 
SEEDS 17 
Creation of Colonies Ae he a aA XXI. 5 
Customs Tariff, 1914 XI. 603 
Decimal Coinage XV. 719 
Designs XII. = 1174 
Diphtheria é we we XVI. 1031 
Farlvy Koowledge of Rostatle as atc re se 44 
Enemy Contracts Annulment Act 1915 (Text) a ae VIIT. 1095 
» Patents and Trade Marks .. ae a .. AIT. 1104 
Exploration of Australia (Maps) VIIT. 35 
Fauna of Australia 5 : in II. IIl 
Federal Capital City (Map pid Designs for Lay: onthe r si Venert39 
“9 # Territory—Structure and Scenery of oe ere 627 
oe ae SS c 17 
Federal Movement iv Australia ree a 
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Flora of Australia \ Ms ae a ae aye (ie 117 
Fodder Plants, Native Australian .. Af ne = ViI-~ arse 
Food and Drugs, Inspection and Sale a oe <2 XIi. 1053 
Forest Areas, Characteristics of State Ss aie Be VE 446 
Friendly Societies Acts (Conspectns) ee 52 bor. X. 800 
Geological History of Australia, Salient Features = ie WS 56- 
Fe Map of Australia a a ve 8 MOREE, 0 4 
Geology of Australia Bc ee Br = - il: 78 
German Place Names, Changing of 26 ae Son a Ue 50 
Goulburn River Gravitation Scheme (Map) ae epee G Hf is 561 
Grasses and Saltbushes of Australia Ss ae 8 TX. 84 
Henderson, Report by Sir Reginald (Naval Matters) = Vi. 1067 
Hydrology of Australia .. we ay 2: "is Tk 67 
Influenza Epidemic of 1918-19... 3h aE << TES ras 
International Currency .. ad oe a ax MIT aes6 
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Mining, Aid to .. 2s be se ae St Ape 527° 4 
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Murray River Waters Conference .. ee - os) VER erca) 
New Guinea, Territory of, and Papua— Map ee eee 665 
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Orography of Australia .. og ni ae nie TH: 59 
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Postal Services in Karly Days ne x oe Ve 754 
Post-Censal Adjustment of Population Estimates, rg01-1r,, Wis II2 
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Rainfall Map—Wettest Months of Year oe 8 Se PEXV iE 69- 
» From 1860 St a mM Ie fa XV. 53° 
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Price List of Publications issued by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra. 


| | Price, Post Free.tt ) 


No. of Last Issue 


Publications. | Price. Gs | and Date. 
/ | Peer Foreign. 
| | 
ANNUAL— : 8s Wit aaa 8. d. 1 
Official Year Book of the Common- | 
wealth ae Be a 5 eC 6 o§§ 7 © | 30, 1937, (1/1938) H 
Oversea Trade 20 od 225em 23 2 | 34, 1936-37 H 
» (1/1938) 4 
Population and Vital (Demography) | 7 6 FG 8 © 54, 1936 (10/1937) : 
Production A Bf a EG a io 8 I | 30, 1935-36 } 
| _ (f1/1937) i 
Labour Report .. Se sa a6 3 8 3 I0 | 27, 1936 (1/1938) ; 
Pocket: Compendium of Australian : 
Statistics oF x <0 Type I I | 23, 1937 (12/1937) — 
Transport and Communication 36 3 8 $79 a Re 
7/1937 
Finance - si Be cc 3 6 aS Sal Ont = poe 
1/193 
‘QUARTERLY— 
Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statisticst  .. oe as LO. dee I 3 \.149, September 
* j\L4 0%) 4° OPTS Ole Ie2/z0ng) 
Montaty— 
Monthly Review of Business | 
Statistics ap Ss oa | | 2, Nov. (12/1937) 
Wheat Summary / | | 5, Nov. (12/1937) 
SprcraL Pusiications— 
Australian Life Tables, IQOI-I9I0 5-0} 5 2 5 3] Nov., ror4 
Australian Joint Life Tables, ,, has ont ee 5 3 Jan., 1918 
Australian Life Tables 1920-22 | 
(Part 27 Census, 1921) (out of 
print) FS nie ae? 1G oe 2 9| Dec., 1925 
Wages and Pricestt | arabes i ary I 1 | Jan., 1932 
| 
CENSUS, I911— 
Vol. I. Statistican’s Report Sieg" 20 § § | June, 1917 
Vol. IT. Detailed Tables (Parts 1-8)t | 30 0 § § Nov., 1914 
Vol. IIL. Detailed Tables (Parts 9-14)t) 30 0 § § ~ 
Mathematical Theory of Population|} | 10 0 | «11 2 12 5° June, 1917 
CrNsus, 1921 — 
Vol. [. Detailed Tables (Parts I-16) | 30 0o § § Oct., 1925 
Vole Tables (Parts 17-29) 
and Statistician’s Report | 30 0 § § Sept., 1927 
Detailed Tables (Parts I-29) each | 2 6 * | ** | 1924 to 1926 
Statistician’s Report «6 al 200 3 9 4 0 | Sept., 1927 
CENSUS, 1933— 
Butietins— 
Nos. 1 to 24 each It +0 ina 8 Leesan Rei sge 
.. 193 
No. 25. Localities 26 2 8 2 10 | April, 1936 
* Annual Subscription.——+ Previously issued monthly up to No. 69, September, x 17.—— 
{ Separate parts available at various prices —18. to 178., pl tage. Rate 1) vary accor 
to destination, Appendix to Catann rer Vol. ieee ey a nhl pools ‘acorn Ge 
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Publications. — Price. f No. of Last Issue 
7 techs Foreign. and Date. 
Parts— 
No. 1. New South Wales.—Popu- 
z lation, Detailed Tables | 
; for Local Government | 
Areas Io | July, 1936 
. Victoria Sone ee to | August, 1936 


August, 1936 
Sept., 1936 
Sept., 1936 
Sept., 1936 
Jan., 1937 
Jan., 1937 
Feb., 1937 
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April, 1937 
April, 1937 
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June, 1937 
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June, 1937 
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June, 1937 
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ublications are obtainable by purchase from THE GOVERNMENT PRINTER, CANBERRA; 
et hat ee SuB-TREASURY in each Capital City ; McCARRON, BIRD & Co., 479 COLLINS-STREET,, 
MELBOURNE ; or may be ordered through the leading booksellers in the principal cities of Australia. 


ROLAND WILSON, Commonwealth Statistician. 
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